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WHITE HEATHER. 

SABINA ZEMBRA. 

THE8TRANGE ADVENTURES 
of a HOUSE BOAT. 

IN FAR LOt HABER. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN 
LOGAN. 

THE NEW PRINCE FORTU- 
NATU8. 

DONALD ROSS of HETMRA. 

STAND FAST! CRAIG BOYS- 
TON. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORN A DOONE. Thirty-ninth , TOMMY UPMORE. 

Edition. With Photogravure UR A DOCK NOWELL. 

CHRISTO WELL. 

ALICE LORRAINE. 

MARY AKKKLEY. 

EREMA. 

KIT and KITTY. 
8PRINGHAVEX. (Also Illus¬ 
trated Edition, 7s. «d.). 


_ -it nut of the Author, sik;- 
daily prepared for this new i 
isoue. Also Illustrated Editiou ] 
for Presentation, gilt edge*, 
7*. Ad.; aud Edition de Luxe, i 


CLARA VAUGnAN. 
CKIPP8 the C ARRIER. 


SECOND EDITION. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 

CHOLMONDBLEY, Author of “Sir Charlee Danvers,” 
&c. In 3 Yds., crown 8yo. 

1 • • Diana Tempest ’ is a delightful heroine, freeh, courageous, 
and true Col. Tempest and hie son Archie are clever sketches 
of character. The story is thoroughly well worked out; old 
Mrs. Courteney la a delightful old lady .”—The Guardian. 


Their Development, Enterprise, Incident, and 
Romance. 

By JOHN PENDLETON, 

Author of “ A History of Derbyshire,” and “ Newspaper 
Reporting in Olden Time and To-day.” 

3 vole., Illustrated, 24s. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


FAR from the MADDING 
Crowd. With a Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author, from 
a l'hoto by Wheeler, of Wey¬ 
mouth. 

Till: MAYOR of CASTER- 
BRIDGE. 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR 
A LAODICEAN. 

THE RETURN of theVVHVE. 
The IIANDof ETHELBEBTA. 

A PAIR of BIXE EYES. 

TWO on . TOWER. 


BY DR. KBNKALY. 

MOLLY and her MAN-0’-WAR. 

By Dr. ARABELLA. KENEALY, Author of “Dr. 
Janet of Harley Street.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A narrative of the molest, freshest humour merging into 
one of the sweetest of love-etories ."—Sheffield Daily TeUyraph. 


NOW READY. 

BBITOMABT. By Mrs. Herbert 

MARTIN, Author of “Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vol*., 
crown 8yo. 

“ A truly beautiful story. It is the purpose of thia delightful 
book to demonstrate the power of a pure and valiant woman 
to make the world better. ‘ Brito mart* wttl sank among the 
moet noteworthy literary productions of the yen** 

_ Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. 

By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “The Crime of 
huunsell Grange,” Sea. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

” There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale; 
but apart altogether from Its folk-lore it la remarkable and in¬ 
teresting. No better tale of the North has come under our 
notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful character.” 

Glatgow Herald. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 

THE SWING of the PENDU- 

LUM. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of 
“The Baronees,” &c. In 2 voU,, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 

Author of “ Strange Gods.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Tp culling attention to Mias Cotteroll’s latest novel, we 
need not for a moment hesitate to say that it is one of the 
cleverest books of the year that has just now closed. It is a 
eerie* of psychological studies, displaying the highest sort of 
anal tical subtlety' and descriptive power .”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. By 

JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” 

A *. [Just ready. 

LOVER or FRIEND ? By Rosa 

N CAREY, Author of “ Nemo’s Memories,” Sea. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


Rickard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
i ’ubliahers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


READY SHORTLY.—2 vols., 82». 

THE DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES OF 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, 

P.O., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879. 

The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the period 
of Lord Loftua* residence at the Court* of Bavaria, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. 

y.B.—A Third Edition of the First Series of these Itcminiscencei 
is note on Sale t 2 vols. (covering the period from 1837 to 
1BW), 32*. _ 

Volume VI. of 

CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Folly Illustrated with High-class Wood Engravings, and 
with Maps and Coloured Plates. 

Is NOW BEADY. Cloth, 6s. 


READY SHORTLY. 

THE MAN IN BLACK. 

By 8TANLEY WEYMAN, 

Author of “A G e ntl eman of France,” &c. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION.—6*. 

THE STORY OF 

FRANCIS OLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “The House of the Wolf,” &c., Sea. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Lvdgatk Hill, London. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

rilE WRECK of the “ GR08- , MY WATCH BEMW. , 

VENOK.*' With Photogravure ; JOHN HOllSffOETH. 
Portrait of the Author. CHIEF MATE. ; 

IN OCEAN FREE LANCE. I JACK’S COURTS HIP. It 

NIK LADY MAUD. A 8T11ANGE VOYAGE. 

ska GIEEN A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART * 

— * I BETWIXT the FORELANDS I 


eITTLE LOO. 


I nl_it.. 


BY QEORQE MAC DONALD. 


THE VICAR'S DAUGHTER. 
With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. 

ADELA CATIICART. 

MARY MAR8TON. 

WEIGHED and WANTING. 


GUILD COURT. 

STEPHEN ARCHER. . , 

A DISH of ORTA and otlw» 
Essay*. By Dr. Mac Donald 
With Portrait. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Uniform Demy 8vo, Volumes, Illurtratod Cover*, One Shilling each. 
SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of Barrack-Room Life. 

THE STORY of U»* GADBBYS : a Tal* without a Plot 
IN BLACK and WHITE: Storie* of Native Life. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 

UNDER the DEODARS: In Social Byewaya. 

THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other Eerie Tale*. 


STORIES FROM “SCRIBNER.” 


Super-royal 32mo, printed on parchment paper, uncut edges, paper 
binding. Is. (id. each; cloth, gilt top, 2*. each. 


STORIES of NEW YORK. 
STORIES of the RAILWAY. 
STORIES of the SOUTH. 


STORIES of the SEA 
STORIES of ITALY. _ 
STORIES of the ARMY. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY NUMBER. 

Contexts. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. (Concluding Paper.) F. Mariox Crawicrt 
I llustrated. 

THE ACTOR. Johx Drew. <The Sixth Article in the series ot 
•• Men's Occupation*.illustrated. 

THE FIFER. Pmur Giliiert IIahkiiton. Painted by EJouani 
Manet. With Full-page Illustration (Fontispiecc aud Portiuit 
of Manet. 

JOHN MARSH, SOUTHERNER. G cobob W. Cable. Chap*. I - 

VII. (Begun in this uumher—to Imj continued.; 

STORIES in STONE from NOTRE DAME. Theodore Amdkka C * 
Illustrated. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Frederick Keitel. Illautrated fruit 
Engraviugk of lus Work*. 

WEBSTER'S REPLY to liAYNE. lion. Roiiert C. WiXTHRor 
Ac. 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Makbton & Company, Ltil-i 
Bt. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, £.0. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Rise of our Hast African Empire: Early 
Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. By 
Capt. F. D. Lugard. In 2 vols. (Black¬ 
woods.) 

From the sub-title, it will be noticed that 
these bulky volumes cover the whole field 
of British interests in East Africa: that is 
to say, the recently constituted “ British 
Central Africa Protectorate ” of Nyasaland 
north of the Zambesi, and the equatorial 
region hitherto administered by the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. Capt. Lugard, 
already distinguished in the Burmese wars 
of 188.5-87, has been actively engaged in 
both territories off and on since the spring 
of 1888. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the retention of these lands, if 
they are to be ultimately retained, will be 
largely due to the brilliant services of this 
high-minded and intelligent British officer, 
who took the leading part in the protracted 
struggle against the Arab slavers at the 
north end of Lake Nyasa (1888-89), and 
in the memorable Uganda expedition «<t 
1889-92. After the temporary pacification 
of this distracted region, he returned to 
England in the autumn of 1892, and at 
once resigned all connexion with the East 
Afrira Company. He Jwas thus left a free 
hand to deal independently with the stirring 
events quorum pars magna fuit, and which 
led to the despatch of Sir Gerald Portal to 
inquire into and report upon the state of 
affairs in the equatorial lake region. The 
result is the present work, which has been 
prepared chiefly as “ a book of reference ” to 
be consulted by the general public in con¬ 
nexion with Sir Gerald’s Beport, already 
drawn up, though not yet officially published. 

But although its object is temporary, the 
value of the book is permanent; and were 
its multifarious contents arranged with more 
regard for the convenience of the reader, it 
might rank as well nigh the best work on 
African affairs in general that has yet 
appeared. A copious index, however, makes 
some compensation for the confused arrange¬ 
ment. aggravated as this is by numerous 
digressions, and even by some superfluous 
episodes, such as nearly a whole chapter 
occupied with reminiscences of jungle life 
in Burma. In future editions, which are 
sure to be called for, the author would be 
well advised to eliminate much of this ex¬ 
traneous matter, and also to transfer to the 
end of the second volume all those chapters 
in the first (xv. to xxi. inclusive), which, 
though dealing with general topics of great 
interest, are nevertheless here out of place, 
completely obstructing the progress of the 
narrative. 


At the same time, occasion might be 
taken to rectify a few minor points, such as 
the inclusion in the Zulu family of the 
predatory Magwangara, who, like the 
neighbouring Wanindi of the Bovuma 
basin, appear to be really aborigines calling 
themselves Maviti, that is, Zulus, and living 
up to the name in their marauding habits. 
The suggestion, which commends itself on 
many grounds, that the Swahili class pre¬ 
fixes should he uniformly adopted in the 
nomenclature of all lands of Bantu speech, 
should be consistently carried out; and con¬ 
sequently, the strictly correct Chinyanja, for 
instance, should take the form Ki-Nyanja, 
that is, Nyasa or “ Lake ” language. 
In several places the term dated is 
spoken of in a way to imply that it is 
the native word for a charm or talisman 
against dangers and misfortunes of all 
kinds. It may possibly have been intro¬ 
duced, and acquired this meaning, in a few 
districts subject to Moslem influences. But 
the word itself is not Bantu, but Arabic, 
widely current throughout the East (Persia 
and India for instance) in its proper sense 
of “ physic.” 

A more important question is raised by 
the implication (ii., p. 34) that Unyoro was 
formerly subject to Uganda, whose yoke it 
“ had long since thrown off.” No doubt 
when Uganda became dominant through¬ 
out the lacustrine plateau, its Kabaka 
(“ emperor ”) Kamanya, direct descendant 
of the “ Divine Kintu,” founder of tho 
present dynasty, claimed the overlordship 
of Unyoro, and even of Karagwe. But at 
the time when all these states formed 
merely so many provinces of the now dis¬ 
membered Kitwara empire, the centre of 
administration appears to have always been 
either in Unyoro or in Karagwe, never in 
Uganda. In fact, according to the some¬ 
what confused national traditions, the 
pastoral Wahuma conquerors from Galla- 
land first settled over a century ago in the 
Magungo district, at Unyoro, where they are 
still represented by the full-blood Hamitic 
Walinda herdsmen, and whence the Huma 
power was rapidly spread over the in¬ 
digenous negroid Bantu populations of 
the equatorial lake region. Hence, Kam- 
rasi’s son, Chua (Kaba Bega), present 
ruler of Unyoro, and eighteenth in descent 
from the founder, still claims the title of 
Makama (“ monarch ”) of Kitwara; nor 
does it appear that any of his forefathers 
ever acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Uganda either de facto or de jure. 

The chapters devoted to such general 
subjects as the natural resources and com¬ 
mercial possibilities of the country, rail¬ 
ways and other means of communication, 
the labour supply, and especially the slave 
question in its various political and economic 
aspects, are all of abiding interest, and will 
be referred to again and again by all those 
who have at heart the future welfare of the 
African populations. But pending the 
reception and action to he taken upon Sir 
Gerald Portal’s Beport, most readers will 
he attracted to the section dealing more 
specially with the situation in Uganda, and 
with the arguments for and against the 
retention of the equatorial lake region. 
These momentous topics they will here find 


ably and lucidly treated by the one man 
who is allowed, on all hands, to be the best 
informed, and in every way the most com¬ 
petent to form an adequate judgment on 
the grave issues involved. These issues 
may be beyond the grasp of'the “Little 
Englanders ” who view imperial interests 
from the parochial standpoint, but who, 
fortunately for themselves, still form but a 
fraction of the thinking public. Their 
“mistaken humanitarian theories,” as the 
author euphemistically calls them, are easily 
disposed of; and the able summary of 
reasons for retaining our hold of East 
Central Africa will appear conclusive to all 
healthy minded students of current politics, 
free from the morbid sentimentality which 
is usually so disastrous to those in whose 
apparent interest it is paraded : 

“The British empire,” he writes, “will survive, 
even though the peoples of Uganda and many 
other countries be wiped off the face of the 
earth. But the far-seeing vision of a great 
statesman must perceive that consequences far 
more serious will follow for Great Britain by 
such an act than any that may be involved in 
the accomplishment or the shirking of a mere 
moral duty per se. Europe stands by to note 
whether we mean to evade our solemn obliga¬ 
tions undertaken in conference with the Powers. 
Aggressive nations watch to see if our foreign 
policy is to bo national and continuous, or a 
policy dictated by party exigencies—-a policy 
of vacillation or retrogression. On the bleak 
Pamirs, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, in Morocco, 
and in Siam, we may look for the reflex action 
of our policy in East Africa; and so this little 
insignificant state of Uganda becomes the 
straw which shows which way the wind blows. 

. . . Lord Rosebery is at the helm—a ‘ strong 
man ’—and his impressive words are on record : 

‘ We are bound to maintain that continuity of 
moral policy which Great Britain cannot afford 
at any time or in any dispensation to dis¬ 
regard.’” 

Personal adventure is, for the most part, 
kept carefully in the background. But 
reference is unavoidably made to one inci¬ 
dent, a remarkable gunshot wound which 
Capt. Lugard received at a night attack on 
the Arab station of Kopa-Kopa near the 
head of Lake Nyasa, and which for a time 
paralysed both arms. After entering without 
fracturing the right elbow-joint, the bullet 
“ struck the main artery, but pushed it aside 
without cutting it, or I must inevitably have 
bled to death ; it then struck my chest, appa¬ 
rently in a direct line for the heart, but, 
glancing off a rib, passed along under the skin, 
and came out at the top of my breast-pocket, 
making a long, tearing flesh-wound in its exit. 
Then it struck the wrist of my left hand, 
carrying into the wound a portion of some 
letters which were in my breast-pocket. It 
‘ pulverised ’ the main bone of this arm, cutting 
also a minor artery. This latter wound is, 
even now in 1893, still open, and pieces of bone 
still come away, though it is five years since 
I was hit.” 

Besides the already mentioned index, the 
work is enriched with no less than fourteen 
specially prepared maps, and numerous 1 ull- 
page and other illustrations. A few of 
these, however, seem, like some of the text, 
to be out of place; and at least one sen¬ 
sational picture, the “ Massacre of the 
Wankonde” (vol. i., p. 54), must surely 
be fanciful, for it represents an occunence 
at which no European was present. 

A. H. Kkanf.. 
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Tir Life of the lit. Rev. William Reeves, D.D. 

By Lady Ferguson. (Dublin: Hodges, 

l'iggis & Co.; London: Longmans.) 

Dr. William Reeves, Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, who died on January 
1 •_>, 1892, was an antiquary of the first order. 
He was exact in all he wrote and a safe 
guide to the past: one who never used 
conjecture for research, or was content to 
suppose what might have been when it was 
possible by investigation to ascertain what 
did place. In his historical studies he 
not only searched records and sifted their 
contents with discrimination, but investi¬ 
gated every locality for himself. He was 
an expert among books and parchments, 
and no less so in the open country, tracing 
the boundary of an obsolete kingdom along 
some obscure stream or across a mountain¬ 
side, or, from its bearings, identifying some 
heap of stones, overgrown with nettles, as 
the ruins of a forgotten church or burying- 
place. In this combination of book work and 
field work he excelled. 

His Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
Connor and Dromore, published in 1847, 
when he was perpetual curate of Kilconriola, 
the parish of the co. Antrim in which 
the flourishing town of Ballymena is 
situated, will bear comparison with the 
greatest works of its kind, and shows a 
minute knowledge of the topography of 
Ulidia, the kingdom which was the refuge 
of the most ancient ruling tribes of Ulster, 
and most of which is included in the present 
counties of Down and Antrim. His Acts of 
Archbishop Cotton in his Metropolitical Visita¬ 
tion of the Diocese of Derry A.D. 1397, 
published in 1850, is an invaluable work 
of reference for another district of Ulster. 
Each place visited by the famous Master of 
Gonville Hall is carefully identified, and 
the learned notes are readable as well as 
instructive. His edition of fi damn—Life 
of Columba, published in 1857, shows a 
similar minute knowledge of the island of 
Iona, and of everything relating to its 
history. Carlyle, not a lavish distributor 
of praise, after commending the veracity of 
Adamnan on an occasion when I happened 
to be present, expressed his admiration of 
the minute care of the editor, who had 
annotated all that needed annotation in this 
wonderful picture of life in the Hebrides in 
the sixth century. 

Besides these three great works, Dr. 
Reeves printed more than seventy separate 
memoirs, and assisted in the editing of 
many other books. Some of his memoirs 
are only a few pages long, but of every one 
it may be asserted that it contains informa¬ 
tion either inaccessible or accessible with 
difficulty anywhere else. Most of them are 
full, of the results of original research. His 
identification of a MS. volume of Lives of 
Sa.nts in Archbishop Marsh’s library as 
thu Codex Ardmachanus mentioned by 
Patrick Fleming in his Collectanea Sacra 
(16S7), is a model of its kind of work. 
After showing the resemblance of the texts 
in mveral points, Dr. Reeves points out 
tha - ;, in speaking of the carrying off of an 
Irish abbot of Bangor, Fleming uses the 
woids “tollentibuR sexagintanovem mnleficis 
iliud a nobis.” The outrage was committed 


on a dark night, so that the precise enum¬ 
eration of the number of the band seems 
even more difficult to understand than its 
size. The codex in the library he found 
had the words 

69 

tollentes maleficia iliud a nobis. 

The Irish Latinists often used a nominative 
instead of an ablative absolute, but a reviser 
of the MS. altered the original nominative 
absolute into an ablative by adding an s 
between malejici and iliud, by placing 
deleting points under the final es of tollentes, 
and above those letters a b and the contrac¬ 
tion for us, thus reading tollentibus. Flem¬ 
ing’s copyist adopted the ablative, and read 
the b and the contracted us as Arabic figures 
for sexaginta nocem. The bishop used some¬ 
times to add, when he talked of this 
emendation, that an Irish clergyman in the 
period of the Tractarian controversy wrote 
to an English bookseller for a copy of Tract 
No. 90. “ Sir,” wrote the bookseller, after 
some delay, “ I have searched everywhere, 
but regret that I am unable to obtain a 
copy of the tract you desire entitled, ‘No 
Go.’ ” 

Armagh is a small city of modern aspect, 
time, war and fire having long since 
destroyed all its most venerable architectural 
features; but in his Ancient Churches of 
Armagh, published in 1860, Dr. Reeves has 
made clear the ancient plan and arrange¬ 
ments of the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland. 

I)r. Reeves was prodigal of ease, and 
with his own hand copied many volumes of 
manuscript and prepared several elaborate 
indexes to the works of others. When it is 
remembered that the author of all these 
works was not a fellow of a college living 
in learned affluence, nor a person of ample 
means, but was devoted to an anxious 
profession, was the father of a numerous 
family, and was obliged throughout life to 
be careful about ways and means—it will 
be admitted that, in writing his biography, 
Lady Fergweoahas performed a service, not 
only to him, but to every one who aspires 
to learning, or needs an example in its 
pursuit. 

Lady Ferguson is the widow of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, the late Keeper of the Records 
of Ireland, and both she and her husband 
were intimate friends of Dr. Reeves—shared 
his tastes and pursued similar studies. Her 
opportunities of information on her subject 
were great; she has made excellent use 
of them, and has written a biography 
which is in every way worthy of its subject, 
and which fairly sets forth his work and 
character without omission and without 
prolixity. 

William Reeves was the eldest child 
of Boles Reeves, a retired solicitor, living at 
Charleville, co. Cork. Both his birthday 
and the place of his birth were appropriate 
to a man who was destined to do so much 
for the history of literature in Ireland. He 
was born on St. Patrick’s Eve, 1815; and 
Charleville, where he was born, known in 
Irish as Rath Luirc, was famous for ses¬ 
sions of the native poets which were held 
there till the middle of the last century. 
He was sent to school in Dublin, and 
entered Trinity College in October, 1830. 
In 1833 he obtained a scholarship, and 
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graduated in 1835. He intended to take 
orders, and, with a view to parochial use¬ 
fulness, studied medicine and took the 
degree of M.B. in 1835, Ho married 
shortly before he was ordained in 1838, 
and became curate first of Lisburn and then 
°f Kilconriola, both in the diocese over 
which, forty-eight years later, he presided. 
After some years his income was aug¬ 
mented by becoming head master of the 
diocesan school at Ballymena. An interest¬ 
ing letter from a former pupil is printed by 
Lady Ferguson. The pupil describes his 
master’s love of the Insh game of hand¬ 
ball, in which he used his left hand, and 
his agility in leaping. John O’Donovan 
was a frequent visitor ; and it is a curious 
illustration of the fallibility of early recol¬ 
lections that the pupil says that “ at 
all times Dr. Reeves and he carried 
on their conversation in Irish,” for the 
bishop, though a beautiful scribe of 
the Insh character, was not versed in the 
language. While in this laborious situation 
Dr. Reeves published the “Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore ’’ and Primate 
Cotton’s “ Visitation,” both books of which 
a scholar with no other occupation might 
be proud. 

A dry old clergyman who came to Bally¬ 
mena, anxious to get money for a religious 
society, after hearing all about the church 
there from the perpetual curate, said: 
“ What would St. Paul have thought of all 
this ? ” “ St. Paul,” said Dr. Reeves, 

“would, I am sure, have been highly 
pleased; he would have patted me on the 
back and said, ‘ Well done,’ and if he had 
any money about him would have given me 
a subscription! ” His wife, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, died in 1855, and his 
edition of Adamnan’s Life of Columba was 
the work to which he turned his sorrowing 
mind. 

Lady Ferguson has rightly printed several 
kind and generous letters from Reeves to 
O’Donovan, encouraging him in difficulties, 
offering him hospitality, and giving him 
literary help. In one he says: 

“ The system of noticing incuria in a critique, 
unless it be to stay a presumptuous author, I 
detest. My plan is, whenever I am able to 
detect a slip, to communioate it to the author 
for his use, not abuse.” 

Dr. Reeves become vicar of Lusk, near 
Dublin, in 1857, in 1861 librarian of 
Armagh, and in 1865 rector of Tynan near 
Armagh, then dean of Armagh, and in 1886 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
which see he filled till his death in 1892. 

Lady Ferguson has not omitted to show 
that he was as zealous and laborious in the 
duties of his clerical offices as he was in his 
favouriy studies. Her biography is in¬ 
teresting in every part, portrays the bishop’s 
work* and character'perfectly, and justifies 
hen«ondusion: 

“ Although only a curate up to the age of 
forty-two, with large family, straitened income, 
and laborious daily work always conscientiously 
performed, the subject of this biography was 
enabled, by the sheer force of character, . ■: 
integrity, prudence, self-denial, industry &i<>. 
perseverance, to leave behind him mnchprecioi 
work done for country and church. His ul 
affected goodness and kindness made for hii: 
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hosts of friends. His faithfulness deserved and 
secured their life-long regard.” 

A bibliography of the bishop’s works, by 
Rev. J. E. Garstin, is a valuable addition to 
the book. Normax Moore. 


Life in Parliament. Being the Experience 
of a Member in the House of Commons 
from 1886 to 1892, inclusive. By Sir 
Eiehard Temple. (John Murray.) 

Tins is an engaging and interesting 
memorial of the long and Conservative 
Parliament of 1886, with a brief retrospect 
of the short Parliament which preceded it, 
and an introduction to the Parliament of 
1892, written by a distinguished and very 
able man, who is modestly happy in the 
position of a Tory “item.” The tone of the 
book is admirable, frankly partisan and 
yet fairly considerate of his opponents: 
worthy of one who having played a great 
part on another stage is willing, and more 
than willing, to work with rank and file 
in the House of Commons. 

Tho most attractive feature in Sir Eiehard 
Temple’s pngos is the freshness of his 
writing, his delight in his position, his 
intenro loyalty to his party and its leaders, 
his devotion to Parliament, in which he 
seems to find supreme happiness and con¬ 
tentment. The style is simple, unaffected, 
and agreeable; and while old parliamentary 
bands may enjoy so honest a record, it will 
he of greater value to thoso who seek to 
Earn something of the parliamentary system. 
By no one, other than a constant attendant 
in tho House of Commons, could this work 
have been written; because, with fewest 
words and with unfailing accuracy, the 
leading thread of every proceeding of im¬ 
portance is plainly displayed and followed. 
This is not an easy process, and could 
only have been accomplished by a care¬ 
ful observer with experience of adminis¬ 
trative work. There is not a touch of 
egotism ; but in one justly proud passage, 
Sir Eiehard declares that he took part, in 
six years, in 2,072 out of 2,118 divisions— 
a feat of duty which has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed. 

So much has been said in recent years 
ngainst tho House of Commons, that it is 
refreshing to find a member, of great know- 
' igo of the world, declare that “the 
i,ritual generosity, invariably shown to 
cadi other by opponents, is such as I have 
never seen equalled in any other assembly.” 
But this freshness—so rare in ex-officials— 
•s the charm of the book. Who would 
< xpect an ex-Governor of Bombay to assert 

"Any one who has worked there [in a 
(' ; am it tee Room] for five hours, walks down- 
‘i's to bis place in the House with a sense of 
, fjy-i.-al and mental fatigue, but also with a 
"■l.-uousnees of having learnt much that is 
"cith knowing.” 

1 'r thus to write with rapture of walks at 
'burn of day, when the long sitting is 

over: — 

' The exquisite air seemed to blow away the 
o W bs that bad gathered round our brains 
“-c rrn-ht’s work. The amber sky 
' o.,. fi. rse_Guards and the Admiralty 
« mrise. The sylvan island and 


the wooded banks had their counterparts on the 
glossy surface as we crossed the bridge over 
the water that adorns the Park.” 


Low Tide on Grand Pri. A Book of Lyrics. 
By Bliss Carman. (David Nutt.) 


Sir Eiehard admires Mr. Gladstone; and 
although his work is narrative rather than 
descriptive, Indian readers will be able to 
form some true idea of this greatest par¬ 
liamentary figure, especially as to “the 
passion, the glow, the sympathy, the mag¬ 
netism ” of his speech. At the age of 
eighty, “ tho poetic, pathetic, romantic 
passages in his oratory were still lovely,” 
the “swing of his arm like the sweep of a 
scimitar, and yet with a movement both 
graceful and appropriate.” It must, we 
think, be adjudged a fault of style when a 
writer so frames his sentences that, if the 
work be read fifty years hence, confusion 
may arise as to whether it was penned in 
the lifetime of the chief personage referred 
to. Eeferring to Mr. Gladstone’s beautiful 
speech in memory of John Bright, Sir 
Eiehard Temple writes : “ Then rose Mr. 
Gladstone to make one of thoso orations 
in which he excelled all men living.” 
When Mr. Gladstone has passed away, 
the reader of this passage—and there are 
many passages to which the same remark 
applies—might not suppose it was written 
during his leadership of Parliament. 

Sir Eiehard writes as a Tory “ stalwart,” 
with pride in the young men of his party, 
with fairness to his opponents, and candour 
as to his friends. Lord Randolph was the 
favourite of 1886, because, in tbe words of 
a typical Conservative, “ he had taught the 
people to believe in us and, as leader, Sir 
Eiehard thinks he evinced “tact, readiness, 
resourcefulness, courage, and resolution.” 
He describes Mr. Chamberlain’s oratory as 

“distinguished by language concise, simple, 
pointed, incisive; by sentences short and com¬ 
pact; by utterance sharp and fluent ; by gesture 
quick and nervous; by wit pungent and 
familiar but not elaborated.” 

Mr. Maurice Healy has an ingenuity “in 
devising amendments such as I have soldom 
seen equalled, and never surpassed in its 
way.” These are fair samples of his 
judgments. 

This book is especially interesting because 
of Sir Richard’s eminent qualifications as 
an observer of Parliament. Its pages afford 
abundant evidence in this respect, surpass¬ 
ing even the high repute of the author. 
He has gained with great distinction ex¬ 
perience in India and upon the School 
Board. He declares “ the House has nover 
been chargeable with neglect of India,” 
and that “at no time did the House appear 
to so good an advantage as when an educa¬ 
tional debate was in progress.” The most 
loyal party spirit does not blind him against 
the admission, that “ the two errors com¬ 
mitted by our able and successful Govern¬ 
ment—the Parnell Commission and the 
Licensing Clauses — might have been 
avoided.” His concluding words are in 
admiration of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
“the beauty of which will ever linger in 
the memory even of his opponents ”; and 
the whole work is not only worthy of its 
author, but none the less acceptable because 
it does honour to the most powerful of the 
institutions of our country. j 

Arthur Arnold. j 


All who follow closely the drift of contem¬ 
porary poetry must have had their curiosity 
piqued again and again within recent years 
by the fugitive verse of Mr. Bliss Carman. 
In this country only a small portion of his 
frugal output has appeared : a noble elegiac 
poem on Matthew Arnold, which saw tire 
light in the Universal Review , though it was 
merely a third part of an Arnold threnody; 
one or two lyrics in weekly papers ; and a 
few poems in Mr. Lighthnll’s Anthology of 
Canadian Verse. Most of his published 
writings have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly , the Century , the Independent, and 
one or two other American periodicals; 
though of all that he has put into print 
only a small section has been made public, 
as those know who possess his privately 
circulated leaflets and pamphlets. 

It is not long since the present writer had 
occasion to review in the Academy the latest 
book of another Canadian poet, Prof. 
Charles Roberts. Prof. Roberts and Mr. 
Carman are admittedly the finest poetic 
voices heard as yet in the Dominion, and it 
would be difficult to select work surpassing 
theirs from the mass of verse of high quality 
produced by tbe younger American writers. 
Certainly there is none of a more exquisite 
lyrical note than that of Mr. Carman. In 
this peculiar grace he has but one rival 
among his compatriots, if the living < an be 
said to have a rival in the dead—Isabella 
Valancey Crawford, who died young some 
years ago, but not before she had given 
warrant of rare powers. 

In the face of so much expectation, Mr. 
Carman must have known that many 
readers would judge his range and power 
and promise by this first book. This 
being so, it seems to me regrettable 
that he has refrained from publishing 
some of his most beautiful and, certainly, 
most mature work. For not only has he 
excluded several of those noteworthy ballads 
of which be has given some of us a fore¬ 
taste, the Arnold threnody, and other verso 
of an exceptional quality; but he has even 
omitted certain ballads and lyrics, already 
published, which would surely have inter¬ 
fered in no way with the homogeneity of 
the present volume. In Mr. Lighthall’s 
Anthology, for instance, there is the 
“ Wraith of the Red Swan,” with its firm 
delicate touch and haunting cadences ; and 
there are kindred poems which would not 
be out of place in I.ow Tide on Grand Pri. 
However, we must perforce accept Mr. 
Carman’s decision, and judge his work by 
what he chooses to give us. 

To the fantastically got-up volume which 
Mr. David Nutt has published—redeemed 
so far by a charming coyer—the author has 
a prefatory note, wherein he sets forth that 
the poems that follow have been collected 
with reference to their similarity of tone, 
and that all are variations on a singlo 
theme, mote or less aptly suggested by 
tho title, Low Tide on Grand Pri. It scorned 
hotter, adds Mr. Carman, to bring together 
between the same covers only those pieces 
of work which happened to be in t l,f * 
same key, than to publish a larger B"k 
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of more uncertain aim. Here, of course, 
we have sufficient explanation of the author’s 
reticence; though I still think these Grand 
Pro lyrics might have formed, so to say, a 
section rather than an independent whole. 

It is perhaps advisable to tell the English 
reader that Grand Pro is the part of Acadia 
in Nova Scotia which Longfellow has made 
familiar in “ Evangeline.” It is a country 
of flat expanses and vast perspectives, 
hemmed by marshes and frontiered by the 
sea that surges inland round the mountain 
promontory of Blomidon, in what is known 
as the Bay of Fundy. The present writer, 
as doubtless many another visitor to Acadia, 
was surprised to recognise so little of the 
Acadia of “Evangeline.” The “vast 
primeval forest” and “ rocky caverns ” do 
not meet the expectant eye. The real 
poetic Acadia exists, perhaps, only in the 
mind; though the dreamy, beautiful land 
in the north-west of Nova Scotia has visible 
and potent charm for all who love it. But 
those who would know it in the spirit will 
discern it more clearly in the lyrics of 
Charles Roberts and Bliss Carman than in 
“ Evangeline,” particularly in poems such 
as “ The Marshes of Tantramar ” and 
“ Low Tide on Grand Pro.” 

It is difficult to distinguish the charm 
which haunts these Acadian lyrics. There is 
in them a delicate air that reaches us 

“ Through twilight scented flue like musk 

a serene calm, as of that 

“ . . . . lone rush 
Astir in the slim 
White stream where sheer 
Blue mornings are 

a sense of melancholy and regret, ever 
wrought by and instinct with nature— 

“ On runnels dark by slopes of fern, 

The hazy uudern sleeps in sun, 
Remembrance and desire, undone, 

From old regrets to dreams return.” 

Most of the lyrics themselves suggest that 
moth in “ Pulvis et Umbra,” with “ pale 
grey dust of beaten wings,” each a 

“ vagrant of the starlit gloom, 

One frail waif of beauty fronting 
Immortality and doom-” 

in all of them something of 

“ Dust and shadow and forgetting, 

Irost and reverie and sleep.** 

All are dominated by an overmastering sense 
of beauty, and permeated with a love of 
nature for which there is no epithet so apt 
as the much misused and hackneyed word 
“intense.” If ever there was a child of 
nature, it is the author of “ The End of the 
Trail,” “The Vagabonds,” “Pulvis et 
Umbra,” and other poems in a lovely elovr- 
music that is all his own. 

11 Because I am a wanderer 

Upon tho roads of endless quest, 

Between the hill-winds and the hills, 

Along the margin men call rest. 

* * * * 

“ Because the holy winter night 

Was for my chamber, deep among 
Tho dark pine forest? by the te«. 

With woven red auroras hung.*. 

* * • * 


“ Therefore I house me not with him, 

But journey as the sun goes forth, 

By stream and wood and marsh and sea, 
Through dying summers of the North.” 

Here and here in this book, and particularly 
ia “ The Vagabonds,” there is proof of 
kinship with Omar Khayyam. The country 
both love 

“ It is a country of the sun, 

Full of forgotten yesterdays.” 

And with the New World singer as with the 
old Persian poet, there is the same accept¬ 
ance of the common doom : 

“ In the beginning Qod made man 

Out of the wandering dust, men eay ; 

And in the end his life shall be 
A wandering wind and blown away.” 

He has the large, simple utterance which 
has so deep a charm ; and none can gainsay 
the distinctiveness of lines such as, for 
example, 

“ Outside, a yellow maple tree, 

Shifting upon the silvery blue, 

With small, innumerable sound, 

Rustled to let the sunlight through. 

“ The livelong day the elvish leaves 

Danced with their shadows on the floor; 
And the loBt children of the wind 
Went straying homeward by our door. 

“ And all the Bwarthy afternoon 

We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world. 
Counting his hill-tops one by one. 

“ Then as the purple twilight came 

And touched tho vines along our eaves, 
Another shadow stood without 
And gloomed the dancing of the leaves. 

• • « • 

“ I saw retreating on the hills, 

Looming and sinister and black, 

The stealthy figure swift and huge, 

Of one who strode and looked not back.” 

Occasionally the singer forgets his craft, 
but only once disastrously, as in the un¬ 
forgivable final quatrain of “ Seven 
Things.” He must be on his guard, too, 
against repetition of favourite effects and 
words; and at “auroral,” “leaguer,” 
“lyric ” as an epithet, “dream,” and 
“ bugling ” he should for a time look 
askance, dospite their beauty. 

I have only room now to quoto a singlo 
short poem from this fascinating, if in one 
respect disappointing, book of lyrics. Lot it 
be so characteristic a piece as ‘ 1 Carnations 
in Winter ”: 

“ Your carmine fidkes of bloom to-night 
The fire of wintry sunsets hold; 

Again in dreams you burn to light 
A far Canadian garden old. 

“ The blue north summer over it, 

Is bland with long ethereal days : 

The gleaming martins wheel and flit 
Where breaks your sun down orient ways. 

“ There, when the gradual twilight falls 
Through quietudes of dusk afar, 

Hermit antiphonal hermit calls 
From hills below the first pale star. 

“ There, in your passionate love’s foredoom. 
Once more your spirit stirs the air, 

And you are lifted through the gloom 
1 o warm the coils of her dark hair.’’ 

William Sharp, 
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NEW NOVELS. 

At Society'i Expense. By Algernon Hissing. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Alice of the Inn. By John W. Sharer. 
In 3 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Juliet's Lovers. By Mabel Collins. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Woman and the Man. By Robert Buchanan. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Triumph of Theresa. By Jeffrey Arden. 

In 2 vols. (8ampson Low.) 

Ou* Bach. By Kenneth Mackay. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

What Happened at Moriryn. By M. A. 

Hoyer. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tiara. By Dora Hort. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tunis, the Suny-Digger. By Amelie Rives. 
(Town Topics Publishing Co.) 

The A triward Squad. By Shan F. Bollock. 
(Cassells.) 

A Bool of Strange Sins. By Conlson Ker- 
nahan. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

Mit. Algernon Gissinq’s latest novel bean 
upon it the impress of hurry. Following 
upon Between Two Opinions, it is disappoint¬ 
ing. The characterisation is faulty: we 
get types in replica, and the attributes of 
one character are transferred to another. 
Two brothers intended to be sharply differ¬ 
entiated are made to deny themselves, the 
one to do what would be the act of the 
other. Throughout the shadow of one 
personality is thrown over another, so that 
the outlines of the two become merged. 
Again, situations are created off-hand : men 
and women are projected on to the stage 
without proper introduction; a reference to 
the play bill does not always enlighten os. 
Were it not for theso faults of detail, the 
inherent improbability of the plot might be 
excused. The daughter of a struggling 
journalist, a young girl who has been a 
governess and more recontly a strolling 
player, conceives the plan of passing off 
as an American heiress, and introducing 
herself into society as the protegee of a 
baronet’s widow. For this privilege she 
pays her sponsor at tho rato of £800 a year. 
This sum—to be accurato, a thousand pounds 
—she borrows from a young solicitor who is 
madly in love with her. There is nothing 
absolutely impossible so far. It may be 
granted, too, that a young woman whose 
social education has been conducted from 
outside rather than from inside, might 
commit the error of putting forward Florida 
as her quondam home. She was not to 
know that she was offering a premium to 
detection, in that that country is well 
stocked with sprigs of nobility engaged in 
tho futile occupation of orange culture. 
She would, however, have been clever 
enough to avoid the solecism of addressing 
Lady Ivelet as “your ladyship.” It was 
absolutely necessary for her to assume social 
"equality as a condition precedent to the 
proposed relationship. Still, Mr. Giseing 
may claim that, as an American, she was 
acting within her assumed character. In 
any case Helen Ilderton’s adventures are 
interesting reading. The sketch of Thomas 
Paine Goldhawko is powerfully drawn. He 
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,i n..'s<-rly cynic, who holds his evil 
well in hand, in so far as they 
might militate against the success of the 
sordid aims with which his soul is filled. 
This creature vents his pent-up spleen 
against himself, the self-loathing following 
upon inward glimpses of his own vileness, 
by exacting a high moral code from a 
defenceless woman. Such ruthless harsh¬ 
ness as this toward a particular sin to 
which a vicious person has no leanings, is a 
common trait of egoistic degeneracy, and 
Mr. Qissing has diagnosed the disease 
cleverly. The book contains some fine 
descriptive writing. Aggethorpe and its 
people stand in epitome as the symbols of 
that all-devouriDg commercialism of modern 
times, which is greedily eating up rural 
England, its noxious breath blasting far 
and wide. Mr. Gissing writes admirably: 
his style is picturesque and epigrammatic. 
He is in effect a poet, and is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon not yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion of cutting his prose up into feet and 
rhymes, in which form it would probably be 
a weariness to the spirit instead of being 
extremely pleasant reading. 

Mr. Sherer has evidently been troubled 
with the suspicion that his work is a little 
old-fashioned, for he makes one of his 
characters say of a certain incident that it 
savours of the novels of the last century. 
A young girl brought up at a Midland 
hostelry is first left a small fortune by an 
Indian civilian who breathed his last in her 
uncle’s house, and then finds herself the 
legitimate daughter of a woman of wealth 
and position. This is rather disturbing, 
but Alice keeps her head admirably. She 
remains staunch to the simple yeoman of 
her choice, repulsing the advances of the 
“ off-coloured ” son of her benefactor, while 
she refuses to join her mother’s household 
and become a woman of fashion. When 
she loses her fortune, she takes the loss as 
a philosopher should, and all through gives 
token that she is a woman of high character. 
The book is melodramatic in form, and is 
full of incident and adventure. But the 
author tries to hold too many skeins in 
his hands, and the narrative suffers from 
the constant dropping of threads. We are 
led to expect that a scheming lawyer is also 
to prove a crafty thief; but in the end the 
author finds he can dispense with this part 
of his plan. Mr. Sherer is prolix; his novel 
is often both jejune and crude ; but we go 
on reading it, interested despite ourselves. 
Its satire is often effective, and we are given 
a really admirable gallery of portraits. Dr. 
Loft us is an exact type of the fossilised 
incumbent, with a passion for letters and 
an abhorrence of parochial trivialities. A 
cleverly drawn picture of the English fools 
who will receive any “tar-brushed” ad¬ 
venturer who styles himself “prince” is 
found in Miss Maude. Moreover, it is rare 
to meet in the pages of fiction a landscape 
painter who talks sanely about his art. 
Eugene Mario, despite a few lapses into 
pathos, does. Mr. Sherer has evidently 
made a shrewder guess at what constitutes 
a poetic interpretation of landscape than 
" n iffy of critics. If it is not the 

~ g tod temper and frankness of 
i. .u which make this book worth 


reading, it would be difficult to say what with : nothing material to the story would 
does ; for worth reading it is. have been lost. 


On general principles one has long since The 2 Humph of Theresa is another theatrical 
come to the conclusion that the dramatised sketch done in fiction. The Countess 
novel is a mistake ; but, nevertheless, Miss Kavalefski is a compromised cosmopolitan : 
Mabel Collins’s latest book contains many of in her we at once recognise ono of the 
the elements essential to successful drama, fashionable vagabonds of mixed extraction 
Juliet is the daughter of an actress of dis- who belong to the commonplaces of cur- 
tinetion, Margaret Yane, by her marriage rent fiction. The Countess finds it con- 
with Lord Francis Ellerton. Lord Francis venient to do the behests of a Russian 
has married to gratify his vanity and to minister. She comes to England to extract 
win a bet. He is a more viveur, good from the War Office plans of the defences 
looking and well groomed. Juliot loses her of the Cyprus harbours. She meets the 
mother and is left by her father to fight her man who possesses these plans by the 
way in the world. . He gives her as a purest accident. She has beauty and 
companion an illegitimate daughter of his courage, and she plays upon this Colonel 
own. Juliet goes on the stage and achieves Farquhar a kind of confidence trick, gain- 
an unprecedented success. Actresses who ing her end. Unfortunately for her, she 
have served no apprenticeship to their craft has found, what she had no suspicion she 
generally do in novels, hut Miss Mabel possessed, and has lost it in the process. 
Collins is at pains to make her heroine’s An unscrupulous rival, one Count Sovanoff, 
case come within the four corners of possi- has acquainted himself with the secret of 
bility. As a popular actress Juliet Vane’s the Colonel’s indiscretion, and extracts from 
lovers are many, among others a half-mad the unhappy woman, as the price of his 
manager, a star actor, and a young peer, silence, the condition that she shall not 
The actor wins, but on the day of their marry her lover. The situation is intense, 
secret marriage a woman claiming his name and it is dramatic. Obviously the talo 
appears before Juliet. The young wife’s recalls Sardou’s “ Dora.” Tho last chapter 
conduct at this juncture is noble, as it is is an encumbrance; so is a great deal of 
throughout the narrative ; but it is scarcely somewhat trite essay writing. Occasionally 
sane. Nevertheless, the stars work in their the author’s cynicism is as effective as it is 
courses for her good ; for although we are bitter. He will irritate some readers by an 


sane. Nevertheless, the stars work ia their the author’s cynicism is as effective as it is 
courses for her good ; for although we are bitter. He will irritate some readers by an 
told she canuot love the man who ultimately excess of special pleading, and by the 
wins her, it is as clear as a proposition in assumption that they are incapable of rising 
Euclid that she must come to do so, though above the common-place in the passions of 
this love will not be passion. The book love and hate ; but he gives us at least one 
has a healthy tone : it is another protest splendid situation, and that indeed is 
against the unwisdom of training girls in something. 

ignorance of the ways of life. The eharac- . 

terisation improves as the author proceeds, . Australians must be along-suffering race, 
and the extraordinary conduct of the actor- ^ their patience is equal to unswathing 
manager at the beginning of the story is s !j orie8 80 C 0 ? 0 / enveloped in padding as 
justified to us by his final act. We are \ Lr0 t li0 T r and sister of good 

reminded of real persons and life-dramas birth, Richard and Inez Parry, are left 
in almost every chapter, but Miss Collins penniless orphans in Australia. Richard is 


Australians must be along-suffering race, 
if their patience is equal to unswathing 
stories so closoly enveloped in padding as 
Out Back. A brother and sister of good 
birth, Richard and Inez Parry, are left 


welds these fragments into a consistent 
whole. This is a novel of situation ; 
and since it never makes an undue de¬ 


in a bauk. He is handsome and attractive, 
but ho has a passion for the turf. The rest 
is obvious: ho robs the exchequer and 


mand on our credulity, it deserves respectful decamps. I Qez ff oe , s on .^ le stag® ; but we 


consideration. 


pure and loving woman is yoked 


next meet hor as the wife of a doting old 
man, loved by and loving her husband’s 
manager. The manager, Jack Wrixon, in 


to a dissolute painter. When her troubles order to get the money to enable him to 
have reached an acute stage, a benevo- make off with his employer’s wife, enters 
lent curate comes to her relief, placing into league with a gang of bushrangers, ia 
£10 at her disposal. The husband whose leader, Captain Scarlet, we presently 
returns from an evening spent in drinking discover Richard Parry. At a critical 
and card playing, and forces] this money moment Wrixon leaves his confederate to 
from his wife. He leaves her stunned and his fate; at a later juncture he finds it 
flies the country. Simultaneously the wife convenient to put a bullet into him. .Mean- 
inherits a fortune. Years aftorwards, while, the wronged husband is in prison on 
living in seclusion in the country, she is suspicion of being in league with the bush- 
wooed by a young baronet. In the nick of rangers; the excellent managor and the 
time the curate re-appeara on the scene, infatuatod wife, to save themselves, have 

_J_1- LI. _i. _Ll. _T_1 1__ 1 1 __KonlrnnlAn LAa L.’a 


and presents his protegee with what he con¬ 
siders to be proofs of her husband's death. 


dropped compromising banknotes into his 
desk. Now Wrixon changes his tactics, and 


All is well, but at this moment the painter makes love to the step-daughter of the worn an 
re-appears and claims his wife; he has, whose honour he has undermined. He 


however, to reckon with the husband of a is ultimately roasted to death iu a bush 
woman he has seduced. Mr. Buchanan’s fire. His tragic end is described with 
JVoinan and the Man may be left here. Its considerable energy and vigour. The err- 
strength lies in effective “ curtains.” The ing wife and the brother, as pretty a 
American adventures of Philip O’Mara, couple of villains as could well bo, 
and of the man who ultimately puts a escape to South America under the 
period on his career, are in the manner of protection of an amiable kiusmau, Lord 
Bret Harte, and could have been dispensed Cheshire, who.-turns up iu tho nick of time 
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to take his dear cousins to his bosom. 
If we could overlook such fustian as this, 
there is something to commend, especially 
the description of the corroboroe; but two 
hundred pages of “out-back” dialogue, 
tags of turf prattle, and bush - ranging 
commonplace, produce in the mind a sen¬ 
sation of confusion and weariness past all 
bearing. At p. 139 things begin to got 
coherent; but Mr. Kenneth Muck ay has 
still a great many yarns in his note book, 
and after allowing us a short respite, the 
devil tempts him to begin transcribing them 
again, and alas! he yields to the temptation. 

“The past cannot be wiped away as we 
wipe writing from a slate,” says the author 
of What Happened at Morwyn, though an 
acceptance of the easy-going conclusions of 
the previous writer would be equivalent to 
ignoring this inexorable law of cause and 
effect. Mrs. Hoyer enforces a great ethical 
truth with energy and power; the verities 
she deals with are eternal, though she does 
complicate the issue by making them depend 
upon ephemeral forms of belief; still, on 
the whole, she shows admirable self-control. 
Errors of judgment and taste there are; 
the title is infelicitous, so often is the 
nomenclature. Again, a girl of eighteen 
is not likely to be able to start offhand and 
earn her living as a paintor of specimen 
llowers, and to distance all rivals at the 
work. There is some haziness about money 
dotails, some lavishness in the use of capitals. 
But, apart from such trifles, this story of 
a young girl’s heroic efforts to pay off the 
debts of a dishonest father is told with 
diroctness and lucidity. It claims our 
interest from the beginning, and retains it 
to the end. It is a highly, creditable first 
appearance. 

Miss Dora Hart’s description of Tahiti is 
interesting ; the romance which accompanies 
it is more so. It is a pathetic tale, another 
of those pitiable records of the degrada¬ 
tion of native races at the hands of their 
conquerors. It propounds anew the old 
doubting question, as to whether the primi¬ 
tive relations between the sexes are not, on 
the wholo, fraught with a greater measure 
of happiness than the connexions incident 
to super-civilised communities. Tiari is a 
beautiful half-caste. She is relentlessly 
pursued by a dissolute French officer; but 
she will have none of him nor of the native 
chief Huree : she loves the Frenchman’s 
friend, Selwin, Selwin is a paragon of 
virtue, but he has certain of those ugly 
traits which sometimes go with virtue. 
Rather than that she shall die for love of 
him he marries the girl, and he has his 
reward. But he proceeds to bungle shame¬ 
fully, as only a crass Teuton could. His 
piggish philistinism loses him his wife, and 
none can say he does not merit his punish¬ 
ment. In Tiari and Selwin we are reminded 
of Otomie and Thomas Wingfield in Mr. 
Itider Haggard’s latest romance. Redundant 
characters which are never used, and situa¬ 
tions which lead to nothing, should be pruned 
from this book; but for the sake of Tiari, 
a charming study, and for its descriptions, it 
should be read. 

Tn Tun’s, the Sang-Llyger, Miss Amelio 
Kii.t gps uilh a firm grip the problem 
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with which Miss Hort has wrestled, aud 
sho has produced a work of noble austerity. 
She goes foarlessly to tho roots of things: 
her allegory is elemental, primitive ; it is 
really great—an epic in proso. Shot from the 
blue, in other words from tho mountainous 
home of a pagan community, comes a 
beautiful girl, wild and unkempt, fearless 
in her natural purity, but longing to attach 
herself to the higher types of humanity, 
that sho may steady herself in her innate 
goodness. She seeks the valley, led by 
instinct to the homo sho needs. Iler strong, 
healthy animalism makes her conscious of 
her lower self. She knows tho meaning 
of the passion she would control for a 
man magnificent in his physical beauty, 
but grossly carnal in every part of 
his nature. Her spiritual being is 
quickened in tho hot house of tho atmo¬ 
sphere she now breathes. She loathes and 
despises the lover who pursues her, but tho 
attraction ho has for her is not to bo killed. 
She will elevate this man. Sho will show 
him that loving is not merely wanting. 
Sho draws the curtain aside and lots him 
peep in through tho window at a beautiful 
picture, that of a man and woman perfectly 
mated. This, she tells him, is what love 
can be. Here is Tunis’s ideal; but it is 
not tho man’s, lie cannot see it: his eyes 
are darkened; he is of the earth, earthy. 
The situation is a fine one, and the author 
treats it with consummate art. Indeed, we 
have in this book no ephemeral work of 
fiction, but a serious contribution to a 
problem which must ever take rank above 
every other human problem. The story 
holds mighty truths in tho kernol of it. 
In Tunis we are, as it were, projected 
backwards into primeval times, or it is as 
if a primeval type bad been thrown on to a 
sheet by a dark lantern. We are in at the 
genesis of that ideal love which has taken the 
place, in tho higher types of men and women, 
of tho purely animal passion. We are 
granted a vision of that birth when wings 
of the spiritual broke through thechrysalis of 
the carnal. Tunis, as a character, is a very 
hoautiful creation, aud an original one. 
There will be many who will take the 
surface of this book and see in it nothing 
more than a sublimation of Mr. Chevalier’s 
Muse; others will say coarse things of 
Tunis’s heroic self-sacrifice, as coarse things 
are said every day of the countless women 
who, under a stern 6ense of love and 
duty, hold in abeyance their higher 
natures. 

These stories by Mr. Shan F. Bullock 
improve as they proceed. “ The Awkward 
Squad ” would bo amusing but for its 
unconscionable length. The squads are 
two secret organisations of Loyalists and 
Fenians. They chose the same place for 
their drilling ground, and out of this coin¬ 
cidence all manner of curious and enter¬ 
taining situations are evolved. The “ State 
Official ” is a pregnant little tale of a 
boycotted postmaster: but the list story, 
“One of the Unfortunates,” is really ad¬ 
mirable. Its easy-going satire is general 
rather than pointed ; but many a candidate 
for, and member of, parliament, English 
as well as Irish, will wince as he follows 
I toe career of Michael Loughey, 

Diqil 


It would bo ridiculous to imagine that 
justice could be done to Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan in an article of this nature. A 
fen- bald statements must suffice, as in the 
case of Miss Ami-lie Rives. Works like Tunis 
and A Hook of Strange Sins, which deal, with¬ 
out cant or parti pris, with the deepest subtle¬ 
ties of spiritual experience, with tho travail 
of the soul in its long night watches, are not 
to be dealt with in a score or so of lines. Such 
books aro among the healthiest symptoms 
not only of modern literature but of modern 
thought. They are on the crest of the wave, 
whether we regard them from the artistic 
or the ethical standpoint. Mr. Ivornahan’s 
plummet essays to sound the very depths 
of tho human soul. Occasionally, of course, 
ho roaches those depths whero no plummet 
will sink; but when this is so we can only 
feel sympathy with him. There is no writer, 
living or dead, who could deal with such 
themes as those which form the staple of 
“ A Suicide ” and “ A Lost Soul ” without 
touching the confines of the unfathomable. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan has boon practically 
silent for three years; but, as he sajs, “ wo 
suffer nowadays from a plethora of book 
production, and unless a writer has some¬ 
thing to say which is different from or 
better said than what has been said bofore, 
he will earn a more lasting titlo to our 
regard by selling sound sugar at honost 
prices than by publishing a book.” Mr. 
Kernahan need have no fear that in these 
words he has condemned himself. His 
book is a fine one, and I think it will live. 

James Stanley Little. 


SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

Trtiers to Mara. By G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
(Macmillans.) Happy the man who receives 
such suggestive chatty letters, the reader will 
think. Air. Leslie, from his old house by the 
Thames, studits birds and flowers in a loveable 
fashion (the former by the aid of a binocular 
glass, even as he lies in bed), and then dis¬ 
patches his observations, frequently enriched 
with artistic drawings, to his friend. From a 
couple of answers here given that friend—no 
less a person than Mr. H. Stacy Marks, B.A. 
—shows himself quite capable of appreciating 
this pleasant rustic gossip. AU who love birds 
and gardens will delight in these letters. 
They may not always be very profound—here 
and there, perhaps, a seientiiic ornithologist 
might smile; but Air. Leslie’s enthusiasm and 
capacity for seeing beauty in everyday life, his 
careful eyo, his bonhomie, render this a charm¬ 
ing volume, as fit for the fireside as the arbour. 
Tueso letters begin in 1885, and reach to 
last spring. Perhaps a second series of 
them, it is to be hoped, may be in store for 
their admirers. To take a dip at random into 
their contents: starlings, eels, tulips, chub, 
kingfishers, weeds, larks, winter scenery, 
droughts, fog. and a multitude more subjects 
jostle each other, und all are attractively 
treated. There is an interesting account of 
Air. William Alorris’s quaint house at Kelms- 
cott. Indeed, anything old and beautiful has 
naturally charms for Air. Leslie. The illustra¬ 
tions greatly add to the value of the book. 
It will help all who are fortunate enough to 
live in the country to see their own blessedness, 
and teach others that an untold wealth of 
beauty, and endless avenues of interest in 
nature, greet the wanderer from high roads 
and beaten tracks, even in old England. 

zed by Google 
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Frum Paddington to Penzance. By C. G. 
Harper. (Chatto & Windus.) The author and 
a friend were wiae enough to determine that 
their own country presents endless beauties to 
those who saunter through it with an observant 
eye. Accordingly, they walked last summer 
some 280 miles to the Land’s End, and every¬ 
where found objects and “bits” for Mr. 
Harper’s skilful pencil. This record of their 
holiday tramp comprises more than a hundred 
views : some inserted in the text, others printed 
as plates ; all most characteristic and beautifully 
finished. The view of Winchester College and 
th it of Exeter Cathedral may be selected as 
admirable among so many that are good. 
Thus the book forms, with its quaint linen 
binding, a book of beauty infinitely more 
captivating than the volumes which trans¬ 
ported the artistic taste of half a century ago. 
As for its letterpress, perhaps the less said the 
better. The book forms a faint imitation of 
Innocents Abroad, but at an immeasurable 
distance. Mr. Harper’s style is blatant, 
aggressive, overwhelming : possessed, too, with 
a demon of jocularity. His facts are care¬ 
fully chosen, and he quotes quaint epitaphs, 
and invariably describes the most picturesque 
aspects of each locality that he visits. Just as 
lie has secured his reader’s attention, he runs 
on in front, as it were, leaps out from behind a 
bush with a shout and a witticism, emphasised 
by a metaphorical clap on the back, so that his 
unfortunate fellow-wayfarer, after a few repeti¬ 
tious of this procedure, is awed into silence, and 
'utterly smitten down before his companion’s irre- 
ressible joviality. Mr. Harper's preface, and 
ven his dedication, are flagrant examples of this 
fupendous kind of writing. He throws one of 
tho ammonites brought from Cornwall at 
“nomadic cats” on his return,and this is only 
"the end of his soliloquy on it: 

“These spoils of our touring were handier after 
all than coals, which blacken the hands, or soup, 
for which the morning finds a urn ; but I sometimes 
wonder who finds them, the very aristocracy of 
missiles, hurtled through midnight air from lofty 
ejrie upon pavements deserted by all save the 
dow-pacing policeman and those afore-mentioned 
disturbers of the peace.” 

Again, he finds a house built by a sailor 
long since dead, and this is his account of 
him :— 

“he has voyaged long since into the Unknown, 
slid his romance has gone with him, for the place 
is now but a superior sort of tea-garden, where 
ton drink your tea and eat your cream and straw- 
Urriea in the open-air arbours and the society of 
innumerable centipedes and spiders.” 

This magnificent style soon wearies a plain 
man. Once more the author breaks out 

against “prim and proper county councils, 
"hose internal rottenness is varnished over 
with a shiny varnish of prudery,” and much 
more. Organ-grinders, tourists, landladies, 

Camborne, and even the venerable British 
constitution are similarly treated; “We meet 
no foreign foe to-day. No storms rend 
the branches of the oak; the tree, 

alas! is rotting at the heart. Ah ! 

the pity, tho misery of it! ” Seriously, 
Mr. Harper’s pictures are worthy of a better 
<" tting. Perhaps his spirits will have some¬ 
what toned down before he takes the knapsack 
strain. Freed from his poly-logical outbursts, 
more sketches would be gratefully received. 
The text of From Paddington to Penzance shows 
, >n many places that, when not aiming at 
- magniloquence, he can describe both events and 
, scenery with a careful pen. 

h Forest, Field, and Fell. By J. A. Owen. 

(Lawrence & Bullen.) This handful of topo- 
■ • graphical essays is bound together by the same 
re‘empathy with birds and natural beauty 
■' ■' ■op lushes a Son of the Marshes, whose 


books the authoress of Forest, F'ield, and Fell 
has edited. It is irresistible to compare her 
style with his nervous and strong-ilowing 
periods. With more general and historical 
learning, she lacks his descriptive skill, his 
larger enthusiasm for every aspect of nature, 
his large and varied insight into the habits of 
the native birds and beasts. Yet there is a 
subtle liking for old people and rustic charac¬ 
ters, the odds and ends of humanity, in her 
writing. She touches their failings with a 
delicate hand, and draws out tho loving and 
deeper traits, so that she carries on her reader, 
and insensibly shows him that the dullest and 
apparently most commonplace people possess 
depths of strong feeling and a warm love which 
often lies hid under a rough exterior. The death 
of the dog Cyrus (p. oil) is very pathetic, and a 
case in point. Another essay treats of the 
agricultural school at Manderscheid in the 
Upper Eifel. This is especially noteworthy in 
connexion with the “continuation schools” of 
the present day, and should be read by all who 
are interested in education. Tho old memories 
of Stirling and tho moors of Western Skye 
furnish two agreeable chapters, while the Bat 
Caves near San Antonio de Bexar must be a 
novelty to many readers. This littlo volume is 
amoDg the most pleasant of its kind. 

Random Recollections of Woodland, Fen, and 
Hill. By J. W. Tutt. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. 
Tutt is a fellow of the Entomological Society, 
and looks at nature, whether in forest, bog, or 
mountain, as represented by moths and flies. 
Yet he admires a beautiful prospect, although 
he immediately gets out bis net and pill-boxes 
and diligently hunts up its insects. There is 
much to bo learned from his pages on the 
mimicry of insects, their metamorphoses, and 
life-history in general. Mr. Tutt’s researches 
in the fens of East Anglia and his account of 
insects which are either extinct there or fast 
dying out, thanks to drainage and ploughing 
up of their old haunts, is at once interesting 
and melancholy. But the same process is 
going on everywhere. Man and his wants 
speedily exterminate animal and plant life 
when at all weak or not widely localised, while 
a succession of stronger though less interesting 
plants and creatures takes their place. It is 
spldom that the change is shown in minute life 
with the care and fidelity with which Mr. Tutt 
displays it. He meets keepers, coastguardmen, 
and the like in his researches, and these 
rencontres are amusingly told. His book was 
worth writing and deserves perusal. 

About Orchids: a Chat. By F. Boyle. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Is anyone in search of a 
hobby? Let him grow orchids and gain his 
enthusiasm by reading this book. Mr. Boyle 
has done for orchids what Dean Hole did for 
roses—set forth their beauty and poetry, and 
then dissipate the legend that only nursery¬ 
men and millionaires can grow them by showing 
any lover of a garden how to do so. Anecdote 
follows anecdote, hints and directions are 
thickly scattered through what in some hands 
might have become a dull volume; but all, i 
thanks to the author’s skilful style, is full of j 
interest, and makes a book that no intelligent i 
person will lay down till finished. After an f 
amusing account of his experiences in a j 
suburban garden, Mr. Boyle takes bis readers to j 
an orchid sale, which greatly resembles a book , 
sale, where almost priceless rarietics are at 
times put up for auction. A brief account is 
then given of tho three classes into which orchids 
are conveniently divided for culture : accord¬ 
ing as they need a cool, a warm, or a hot 
atmosphere. A chapter succeeds on tbe mar¬ 
vellous history of tbe lost orchid, Cattleya 
lahiata vera, which disappeared from 1818 to 
1889 ; this is followed by a visit to Messrs. 
Sanders’s Orchid harm at St. Albans ; and the 


' book concludes with a chapter on tho liybridi- 
■ sation of orchids. During an English winter, 

; to peruse Mr. Boyle's account of masses of 
rose-red, pink and yellow, and pure white 
i blossoms, their fantastic shapes, their lovely 
foliage and drooping habit, together with the 
wondrous new combinations which arise from 
, hybridising, is to realise the feelings of the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise. Something, 
indeed, may be learnt of the beauty of orchids 
by Mr. Boyle’s lovely illustrations reduced 
from Reichenbachia ; more, go far as books can 
exhibit it, from Mr. Bateman’s Cent an/ of 
Orchids', most by visiting a good collection. 
Tho salmon-fisher might almost welcome bis 
most gaudy flies in tho blossom of Paphinia 
Crisiata, from Trinidad. Cool orchids are what 
the author recommends to a beginner; and 
among the five hundred at present under 
cultivation, four genera, Odontoglossum, 
Oncidiutn, Cypripedium, and Lycaste, specially 
lend themselves to the amateur; “ no class of 
plants can bo cultivated so easily,” says Mr. 
Boyle, “ ns none are so certain to repay tho 
trouble as tho cool orchids.” The mystery of 
tho first genus growing in its native forests at 
the height of thirty feet, rarely at thirty-five, 
more rarely' at twenty-five, is well commented 
on. The mode in which orchids are collected, 
the dangers and excessive cost which attend 
it, exceed a romance in interest. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that when a late orchid- 
grower near London sold his collection, an 
American syndicate was said to have paid down 
£12,000 for a small portion, while the rest 
fetched at auction a similar sura. The geo¬ 
graphical distribution of orchids unfolds more 
mysteries to tbe botanist. Indeed, these 
plants, however considered, abound in wonders 
and unexpected surprises. One may be seen 
in collections— Ladia elegans —which has been 
exterminated in its native home, while of the 
marvels produced by hybridisation there seems 
no end. This process frequently results in a 
thousand fresh shades of colour—crimson, 
mauve, mageuta, and orange. There are even, 
unlike roses, a few instances known of blue 
orchids. Mr. Boyle’s fascinating book, need¬ 
less to say, shoul-l bo studied together with 
Darwin's volume on the fertilisation of orchids. 
Tho perusal of these will bring much innocent 
happiness into the life of many' who are 
beginners at present iu tho art of growing 
orchids. 

We havo received the first part of Wild 
Flowers in Art and Nature (Edward Arnold), 
to bo completed in six monthly parts. It 
consists, in the first place, of coloured plates, 
of royal quarto size, which have been repro¬ 
duced—in England—from drawings specially 
made by Mr. II. G. Moon, the illustrator of 
Sanders’s great work on Orchids ; secondly, of 
popular botanical descriptions, written by 
Mr. P. W. Burbidge, curator of the University 
Gardens at Dublin ; and thirdly, of practical 
hints for young painters, contributed by 
Principal Sparkes, of tbe South Kensington 
Museum. The wild flowers in tho present part 
are ail among the most familiar—the forget- 
me-not, heather, yellow iris, and hawthorn ; of 
the illustrations, the best is that of the several 
species of heather. While intended primarily 
for the technical instruction of art students, 
tho work will also prove attractive to all lovers 
of rural life. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. W. & A. K. Jottxstov, of Edinburgh, 
will publish immediately a new Atlas of India, 
based on the most recent Government Surveys, 
with an introduction by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
It consists of sixteen plates, on the uniform 
scale of fifty miles to an inch, with a few insets 
and plans of towns’.'- Special attention ba« u 
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paid to the physical features, all rivers, canals, 
and Likes (together with all names referring to 
water,,, being printed in blue, and hills in 
brown. Towns and villages are inserted accord¬ 
ing to population, which is shown by symbols 
and lettering. The introduction gives general, 
physical, political, statistical, and historical 
details, 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will pub¬ 
lish next week a book entitled The Dis¬ 
covery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, being an 
account of Count Samuel Teloki’s exploring 
and hunting expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, during the years 1887 and 1888, written 
by his companion, Lieutenant Ludwig von 
Ib'hnel, and translated by Nancy Bell (N. 
D’Anvers). It will be in two volumes, with 
nearly 180 illustrations, besides six coloured 
maps, giving the route of the expedition, alti¬ 
tude of camping places, &c. 

A NKtv volume by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
entitled Essays about Men, Women, and Books, 
is announced for publication on January 15, by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. The American edition will 
be published by Messrs. Scribner & Sons. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish im¬ 
mediately The House of Lords, by Mr. Thomas 
Alfred Spalding. This work consists of four 
parts—the definition, tho history, the indict¬ 
ment, and the proposed reform of the Upper 
House. It concludes with a list of measures 
that have been rejected by the Beers. 

“ Eahlscourt,” a novel of provincial life, 
which has been appearing serially in Black¬ 
wood's Magazine, will be published next week 
in tliree-volume form, with the name of the 
author, Mr. Alexander Allardyce. 

Mr. William Heinemann announces for 
publication on January 15, a one-volume edition 
of The Heavenly Twins. The same publisher 
will issue, on January 10, a new three-volume 
novel by an anonymous writer, entitled A 
Superfluous ll’oman ; and also a new edition of 
A Question of Taste, by Maarten Maartens. 

Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. will 
publish shortly a Becond volume of Roumanian 
Folk Songs, entitled The Bard of the Dim- 
bovitza. Like the former volume, the songs 
have been translated by Carmen Sylva and 
Alma Strettell, from a collection made by 
Helene Vacaresco. 

A novel, entitled Bright Celestials, will 
appear very shortly through Mr. T. Fisher 
Umvin. It is a story of Chinese life, in relation 
to Christian missionary enterprise. The author, 
who writes as John Coming Chinaman, is Mr. 
Archibald Lauont. 

Archdeacon Farrar has completed an 
entire revision of the text and notes of his Life 
of C hrist ; and the new edition will be issued by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. during the present 
mouth. 

A new and enlarged edition of Stories of Golf 
coliected by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, and 
Mr. T. T. Oliphant, will be issued by Mr. 
Heinemann next week. 

We are asked to announce the existence of a 
poem, written but not printed, entitled “ The 
Kindness of Venus in the Life and Death of 
Man, endeavoured to be shown in a third and 
last Letter from W. J. Ibbett to his Friend, 
H. B. Forman.” 

The January number of the North American 
Renew, published in this country by Mr. 
npinemann, will contain the following articles: 

pi nrie |' s Diners,” by Lady Jeune; 

Aftei thoughts of a Story-teller,” by Mr. 
George W. Cable; “The Sunday School and 
" Biblical Criticism,” by the Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Fu-.g ; and ‘‘ Intercollegiate Football,” by 
I'r. J. \\ uliam White and Dr. Horatio C. Wood. 


The popularity of Tom Brown's S hoot days in 
America is attested by the issue, at Philadelphia, 
of au illustrated edition, containing a portrait 
of the author, and photogravures of scenery in 
the Vale of the White Horse and of buildings at 
Rugby. 

It is also worth mentioning that a Boston 
publisher announces a haudsomo reprint of 
Rossetti’s House of Life, with tho readings of 
the edition of ls71, and with the lyrics that 
formed part of the original sequence. It is to 
be printed at the University Press of Cam 
bridge (Mass.), with initial letters and borders 
specially designed for the occasion. 

We hear that Count Leo Tolstoi has written 
to M. Paul Sabatier, offering to translate iuto 
Russian his newly published Life of Saint 
Francis d’Assisi. 

In connexion with the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom, Mr. George Kennan will 
deliver a lecture upon Political Exiles in 
Siberian Convict Mines,” at Prince’s Hull, 
Piccadilly, on Monday next, at 8 p.rn. , 

The first meeting of tlie new session of tho 
Viking Club—which has now been reconstituted 
as a social and literary society for all interested 
in the North, and especially to encourage 
students of Northern history and antiquities— 
will be held on Friday next, January 1.’, at H 
p.m., iu the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Thomas-street, Grosvenor-square, when Mr. 
F. York Powell will deliver an inaugural 
address on “Some Literary and Historical 
Aspects of Old Northern Literature.” Among 
the papers promised for future meetings are 
“ Prehistoric Art in the North,” by Mr. J 
Romilly Allen; “ The Boar's Head at Queen’s 
Collego, Oxford, and a Teutonic Sun God,” by 
Dr. Karl Blind ; and “ The Orkney and Shet¬ 
land Lamp,” by Mr. Edward Lovett. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has issued as the 
latest of his “ Rough Lists ” a very interesting 
catalogue of manuscripts and of books illus¬ 
trating the science of palaeography. Manu¬ 
scripts may bo classed under various headings : 
as being literary texts before the invention of 
printing, as being artistically valuable for their 
illuminations, as documents for palaeography, 
as the crude materials for history, oreven as auto¬ 
graphs. Of all of these there are examples here, 
though Mr. Quaritch has preferred to arrange 
his MSS. in strict chronological order, which of 
course cuts across other divisions. He has, 
however, prefixed a classified index according 
to subjects, and called attention in a preface t.j 
some of his chief treasures. He no longer 
owns the famous Talbot Prayer-book—which 
has, we believe, found a home in the United 
States—but he still has in bis possession 
several early liturgical books of English manu¬ 
facture, and also MSS. of Wyclyf, Chaucer, 
Gower, and the unique Towneley mysteries. 
Italian, French, and German art is magnifi¬ 
cently represented; among these we may 
specially mention a superb vellum of the 
“ Roman de la Rose,” dated circa H75. Greek 
and Latin classics are less conspicuous ; for, to 
tell the truth, they are less valued by collectors. 
But tho first lot of all is a Greek codex of the 
Gospels, of the tenth century, which was 
brought from Cyprus by Major Alessandro 
Cesnola; and there are several Latin Bibles of 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Henry 
Vizetelly, one of the pioneers of illustrated 
journalism, and an industrious author, whose 1 
Glances Back through Seventy Years was re viewed 
in tho Academy of November 25. He died 
near Famham, on the morning of New Year’s 
Day, from an illness which may be directly 
traced to his imprisonment for publishing a 
translation of M. Zola’s novels. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO THE FUTURE \\ iid>. 

Park World ! I ask not if thou be, 

Thy Being or non-Being frete not’me ; 

I would not lift—if so I might, 

The curtain that enshrouds thy night. 

For grant thou art— that could not change 
Stem duty’s sphere -in Earth-life’ a range, 

Still must I work, leam, think, and say, 

As now I do, from day to day. 

Grant thou art not ; yet must I still 

One round with Man, Life, Thought fulfil ; 

With these, their Life-oouwe done—I mu,t 
In death commingle—dust to dust. 

The flower that grows, matures, and dies, 

One moment brightening living eye.’, 

Demands no more of Life, Time, Bloom 
And Space, than Eirth allots it room. 

Goodness is great. Truth still bides true, 

Though Earth-things Scape man’s Earth-born 
view, 

Eternal Time claims this one day. 

Though Heaven and Earth both pass away. 

Content am‘I—my here-life be 
lVorthy of Immortality; 

Yet, careless somewhat—if its lot 
Be that, or deatli-still’d and forgot. 

Content - as by high wisdom plaim’d, 

This Earth-to Heaven-life to expand, 

Or else this Life itself to guard 
As its sole duty, worth, reward. 

John Owf.n. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Our old friend, the Expositor, still gives a 
corner now and then to non-professional 
theology. The article which has given us most 
unmixed pleasure in the January number (the 
contents of which have been already briefly 
mentioned) is Miss Stoddart’s sympathetic 
notice of Maurice Maeterlinck on Jan van 
Ruysbroeck, the fourteenth century mystic, 
to whom his countrymen gave the title 
“ L’Admirable.” Not only Maeterlinck's 
French translation of Ruysbroeck, but his own 
critical estimate, appear to deserve the atten¬ 
tion of literary and theological students. 
Prof. Ramsay's reply to Mr. F. H. Chase's 
article on the Galatia of the Acts is no doubt 
instructive, but also very painful reading. If 
such extreme self-confidence and dictatorial 
assumption were to be displayed by a heretic, 
ho would be almost universally condemned by 
English theologians. Will no one arise to pro¬ 
test against this unfortunate vehemence on the 
part of a critic who, though iu some respects so 
traditionalistic, is in other respects so revo¬ 
lutionary in his opinions P Sir J. W. Dawson 
will hardly expect to produce much impression 
on critics of the Pentateuch by his strangely 
intolerant article on the authorship ami 
authority of the Mosaic Books. His own 
critical ability may be gauged by his mode of 
rescuing the historical accuracy of the (Eloh- 
istic) account at the two Hebrew midwives in 
Ex. ii. 15-22. “Students of nature who are 
also Christians,” we are told, find the Higher 
Criticism “somewhat superficial and unscien¬ 
tific.” Vhat, then, is to be said of Sir J. W. 
Dawson's rectifications of its errors ? Mr. 
Lock’rf popular article on the “ Unwritten 
Sayings of Jesus Christ” forms a happy con¬ 
trast to the Canadian professor’s outburst of 
religious partisanship. 

The January number of the Educational 
Review opens with an article on “Reform at 
Westminster School,” by the headmaster, Pr. 
Rutherford, in which he explains precisely 
what changes the governing lody pr' pose 
introduce, and why. 
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hurl, and to-torvien is to hurl to bits, to dash 
to pieces. 

In the Howlat, 1. 7G0, talburn is a way of 
writing (alburn— i.e., tabour. In 1. S21, guilt 
is another form of gowk — i.e., cuckoo, just as, 
in 1. 215, rolpand is another form of rowpand 
or roupand. I explained these peculiarities of 
spelling in my article on ghost-words: see 
Phil. Soc. Transactions, 1S85-6 (p. 350). 

Walter W. Skeat. 
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Of the four remaining inscriptions south of 
the Moray Firth which Prof, Rhys classes as 
Hietoire de | U PP!aring to be ‘‘for certain more or less 
Pictish in point of language,” two are only 
fragmentary, and the other two do not afford 
_ „ ... „. . „ — tlle same opportunities for rapidly convincing 

t B,as ' «« reader aa do the raore northern inscriptions® 

Krai s, P. X. Die chmtlichen Inschrift^n der Rheinl&nde. These latter I shall accordingly deal with first 
u. Kdin?' Freiburg-L-H*: *Mohr! and print them as they are found on p. 304 of 

- - ■ — . _. Prof, libys s paper. It must be understood, 

however, that the division into words there 
given is only conjectural, except in the two 
cases where the Ogams are punctuated. 

One identification must be repeated from my 
former letter: its suggestion I owe to Dr. 
Joass. The word edd, ett, or elite— Old- 
Irish (1) ait, ait, (2) aite, aidde, and Scottish 
Gaelic aite, which (at least in some parts of 
the North Highlands) is pronounced ai/ite, 
These words mean a place or dwelling: their 
root-meaniDg is “ hearth,” as I shall show in a 
future letter. 

I. Allbhallorr edd Maqq Nunvra rreirng .— 
Theso are the Ogams on the edge of the Golspie 
stone (Sutherland) ; and after re-examining 
them with the help of Dr. Joass’s special skill, 
and since then in the excellent photograph in 
Lord Southesk’s Oghams of Scotland, I can 
emend the text in most important particulars. 
There is no a after the M, but there is a very 
short stroke running into the bottom of the q— 
obviously used like the apostrophe in M’c: in 
the Book of Deer we find botli mac and its 
genitive meic written mb. Between the two 
u' s there is a short vertical mark. The follow¬ 
ing h is an a, for the photograph shows a 
scratched stem-line passing through it. And 
there is no reason to suppose that the two 
fractures on the top edge were not made before 
the Ogams were cut: consequently, no missing 
letters have to be supplied, and the nine strokes 
after the last e can be legitimately read as cch. 

Read, then, A/lhhallorr edd M'qq Nir Uvvar- 
rccrh, transliterate into modern Scottish Gaelic 
Alhallr : aite M’c Nu h-Uabharaich, and render 
“Alhallr: hearlh of M’c Nu the Bold” (or 
“ Proud ”). Uabharaich is the gen. of uabharach, 
which means “proud,” while its other form, 
uaibhreach, also means “Spirited, full of spirit: 
animosus” (Highland Society’s Diet.): we find 
e = ai persistently in these stones, and v — bh, 
while the modern insertion of an h between the 
two u’s would have been quite optional in Old- 
Irish. 

But what, you say, does Alhallr mean? It’s 
the name of the stead. But it looks like Norse, 
not like Gaelic ! Exactly so: the name of 
Sutherland is Norse; Golspie itself is probably 
a Gaelicised Norse name; the name of the 
neighbouring hamlet of Backies is Norse; so 
in part, belike, is that of the neighbouring 
castle of Dunrobin (Dunraffin, or something 
like it, being an early form). For the Norse- 


BTJKE OF THE HOWLAT": A 
COBEEOTION. 

Cambridge: Dec. 30,1391 

In “The Buke of the Howlat,” 1. 736, 
ed. Amours (Scot. Text Soc.), we read as 
follows:— 

“ Haile, altera of Eua in ane, but vre.” 

I insert the two commas, whioh are not in the 
edition. 

This line, as it stands, can neither be under¬ 
stood nor scanned, but requires an emendation. 
It is the old story of the confusion of n with it. 
The word ane should be ane, with the sense of 
Lat. Ave, as used in the angel's salutation, viz., 
Ave Maria. The person addressed is the Virgin 
Mary ; and the sense is “ Ha il, thou alterer of 
Eva into Ave ! ” The phrase but ure is a mere 
tag; it meant, originally, “without luck 
hence, without hazard, without doubt. See Ure 
in the glossary to Barbour. The change of the 
monosyllabic ane to the dissyllabic Ave greatly 
improves the scansion of the line. 

For the explanation, see my note to Piers 
Plowman, C. viii. 250. It was a favourite 
medieval quibble to gay that the Virgin 
changed Eva—i.e., the sinner Eve—into Ave, 
the salutation of the angel. Our ancestors hit 
upon the brilliant discovery that, in order to 
change Eva into Ave, they had only to spell it 
backwards! 

I think another u has gone wrong in 
Golagroa and Gawsne, 704. We there find that 
two fighting warriors “all to-tumit thair 

Vv®' y> There “ no BUoh word to-turuit, 
“ French turnen never takes the A.S. 


.. never __ 

*k°' *he W is to-turyit (to-turnit), men held the Sutherland coast for several cen- 
Z ® a “ 8trat - tnriM. is simply the Old-Norse adj. , 

W’ r , emftrk8 , on topsy- hnllr “ sloping,” with the Old-Norse prefix at 

f Appendix to my larger Ety- “nnite” or “verv.” This sh™ in ! 

mo ^g>cal Dictionary p. 331). Toymen is to 


of what geologists know as the hundred-foot 
beach—a braeside rising from the plain towards 
the mountains behind; the very kirkyard is 
“ all of a slope ” ! 

On one side the stone has a cross but no 
inscription: the cross was enough to show that 
on that side (doubtless) the land was cliureh- 
la /«Y, But on the side (doubtless) of the stead 
of M c Nu the Bold is an inscription to give 
the name of the stead and its owner, and a 
full-length portrait of M’c Nuthe Bold himself, 
with an axe in his right, a knife in his left, 
and figures of a dog, a flab, a sea-monster (?), 
snakes, and various familiar Pictish symbols 
about him. Can anyone seriously doubt that 
this was a march-stone ? 

As for the name iNu, it affords a second 
instance of Pictish u — Irish and modern 
Scottish Gaelic tea : it is the Irish adj. nun, 
“ strong.” It is, of course, a genitive depend¬ 
ing on M'qq, and in Scottish Gaelic a nom. Nu 
would have its genitive the same. 

II. . . alhwrrann nurract pew Cerroccs .— 
This is our next stone going north. It was 
found in the broch (“ Pictish tower ”) of Bur- 
rian, on the little isle of North Ronaldshay 
(Orkneys), above the original floor, and ap¬ 
parently among debris between it and the new 
paved floor of a later occupation (Arch. Scotica, 
v., p. 346).. It has a lightly incised cross on 
the same side as the Ogams, but nothing on 
the other side. Near it was found an oblong 
stone cist containing red ashes. So that it is 
probably sepulchral; and the word eht does not 
occur on it. 

As regards the text, Prof. Rhys says (p. 292) 
that there is a stop before the second a. The 
p is an X, which is also the Ogam for e. Read 
... * Uorr aim Uurracteevv Cerrnces, and 
translate “ Of . . . [the] Great in Uurract of 
[the] Rock.” 

Uorr of course = vorr = mhor, is an old 
genitivef of mor “great,” and is evidently 
the title of the head of a elan or family. A n n 
is the Scottish Gaelic preposition so spelt, and 
means “in.” It governs a dative, and Uitrrac- 
teerv is a dat. pi. in -ev or -eew = modem 
Scottish Gaelic -aibh. Even, I imagine, when 
not governed by a preposition, the dat. pi. of 
the name of the inhabitants of a district is often 
used both in Irish and Scottish Gaelic to sig¬ 
nify the district itself : e.g., Laignib, Leinster; 
Ultaib, Ulster; Cataibli, Sutherland; Qaliaihh 
{= the strangers, i.e., Norsemen), Caithness. I 
owe my knowledge of this fact and these 
instances to Prof. Mackinnon of Edinburgh, to 
whom I lately addressed some sceptical queries 
on the derivation of the Gaelic name of Suther¬ 
land. For the doubling of the ee see O’Dono- 
van’s Irish Grammar, p. 7, “in the ancient 
manuscripts all long vowels are found doubled, 
as dee, gods.” Finally, Cerroccs is the gen. of 
a noun which = Irish carraic “ a rock,” modern 
Scottish Gaelic carraig. For in Old-Iriah the 
dropping of final s “ was late, since the Ogam 
inscriptions still have finals . . . Old-Irish Luig- 
dcch = Ogam inscription Lngndeccas gen. sg. 
to nom. sg. Lugaid” (Brugtnann, Comp, gr., 
Eng. trans., i., p, 432). 

The name of the people (? in nom. pi. Unrracf) 
is doubtless derived from hr “fair,” and act — 

Ir. acht “ body ”: the analogy of the Irish 
original forms red, od, lad, by the side of the 
“ infected ” forms rtchl, ocht, lucid (Zeuss, 
p. 68), and of derived substantives in -acht 
arising out of an earlier -act (ib.), seems to 
warrant one in postulating ad = acht. 


* I regard the entire name as yet uncertain, 
though the photograph in Arch. Scot, v., pi. 46, 
gives me hopes of some day reading it. 

f “In the North Highlands mh becomes u” 
(Prof. Mackinnon in the Transactions of the (laelic 
^ Society of Inverness, xii , p. 354). In the Dean of 

quite” or “very.” This stone stood in j Linnore’s book I fmd the two mate, geuiti.es i. r 
Kilwaly kirkyard, which is on the lower slope j and tcor within three lines (p. 56). 
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It is remarkable that in so tiny an isle (four 
Equare miles) there should be a name so near 
to i'urract as Yerracott, which is borne by an 
hamlet less than two miles from tho Pictish 
tower in which this stone was found. That 
tower (it is the only broch in the isle) was, of 
course, the fort of Verracott. It stood on an 
eminence (shown in the Ordnance map) with a 
belt of rock (also shown) between it and the 
sea: from it the approach of pirates was 
signalled, whereupon into it swarmed all the 
folk of tho isle with their Hocks and herds. 
And I suggest that the name of Verracott, 
which looka like a Norse compound of vara 
“ snugness,” and but “ farm,” may be a rational¬ 
ised Norse representative of a Pictish Urract, 
and that the broch may have been called Verra¬ 
cott of (the) Rock, or Reeky Verracott, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Verracott of the plain: just as 
in the parish where the Golspie stone was found 
there is a Kilmaly Craigton up on the rocky 
mountain-side, at some distance from the older 
Kilmaly. 

III. besmnjgnanammavre /.—“The first Ogam,” 
sajs Prof. Rhys (p. 2GG), “may have been b, 1, 
v, s, or n, according to tho number of scores 
that may bo wanting, if any.” Lord Southesk 
(p. 20 b of his paper on the Oghams of Scotland) 
gives part of an additional stroke below tho 
line at tho beginning, which would make the 
letter an l. The final Ogam on grounds stated 
below I take to be e. Read Les J/cyy Kan am 
Marw f, and translate “ Enclosure of M’c Nan 
in Bobht(tb)” (“ Cowkilling”). 

In <• as usual = Irish ai, and tho word 
answers to the Old-Irish maicc, the gen. of 
mnrr (modern Scottish Gaelic mac, gen. mir). 
Its being a genitive makes us morally certain 
that the word before it was a substantive. 
That is les = O.-Irish less, its, North Highland 
leas, which in modern Scottish Gaelic only 
means a garden or plantation, but which in 
Irish means “a house, habitation; a palace, 
court; fortified place; enclosures or stalls for 
cattle” (O’Reilly)— cf. also Irish lias, sheep- 
fold, or hut for sheep or cattle. 

Mujej Kan may =“ son of Nan,” or “son 
of Luck.” We should in either case expect the 
gen. to he nain\ but Kan in the Newton stone 
shows that Pictish is liable to omit the insertion 
of an i in the gen. before final n. 

ji id = the regular mutated form, before a 
labial, of the preposition an “ in.” The follow¬ 
ing proper name defies all my efforts to derive 
it, if the last four sloping strokes form an/; 
but as such an / has never yet been found in 
Ogams, and as both the Newton and Lunasting 
stones show e so written, I read Momte— 
]h,hl,ai(tk), “ Cowkilling.” The initial b would 
in Irish loso or change its sound by eclipsis 
owing to the preceding in; Pictish ee = ai; 
and final lb, though not quiescent after ai 
in modem Scottish Gaelic, sounds only as h, 
and after a, o, u would be dropped altogether: 
at the end of Irish words this li is “ very faintly 
sounded” (O’Donovnn,p. 55). Moreover, there 
is an O.-lr. bai, “ death,” which would give 
bobhni without any Ik. Bobhai(th) very 
possibly got its name from having been tho 
sceno of a slaughter of cattle by Norse 
pi rates. 

After writing these words, I mentioned my 
conjecture to Mr. Oman, who referred me to 
the following passage of Keary’s Vikings in 
1 \ isb rn Christendom: 

“ What an expressive word is that peculiarly 
northern one Stranding, strand-slaughteT ; meaning 
a raid from a Viking vessel upon the farms near 
the coast, the capture of sheep and cattle which 
wt re driven down to the strand and slaughtered 
there previously to being shipped and carried off” 
(p. 275). 

This stone was found on tho sea-coast in St. 
Nii,mu’s Isle (Shetland) in a burial-ground on 
the site of the no longer existing chapel of 
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St. Ninian {Proceedings of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Scotland, xii., p. 24). Con¬ 
sequently it is another example of the kirk-yard 
march-stone. 

IV. Crroscc Kalililri’diheHi'S : datlrr : ami- Der- 
risef: Mii/'/dilrroann .—But Prof. Rhys tells me 
that he now believes the second r in Berrisef to 
be an n, and that the J is more probably an s. 
The o in ddrnmnn is a peculiar character, which 
seems to equal one given in the liallymote book 
as an equivalent for both o and oi (lthys, 
p. 272). Read llrrnises and {'r) eldrroiann, and 
translate “ Cross of NahtuddSsdattr in Remises 
(“ Battle-headland”) of M’c Droiau.” 

This stone was found in the north-east of 
Bressay, one of the Shetland isles “ near the 
ruinous Church of Culbinsgarth, which is sur¬ 
rounded by a very old burying-ground ” (Stuart, 
ii., p. 20). It is ornamented ou each side with 
figures of men and animals, and with inter¬ 
laced work, which on ono side can be r< garded 
as forming a cross. It has two lines of Ogams, 
the first ending with aim followed by a small 
mark which, with Prof. Rhys, I take to indicate 
that tho inscription is “ continued on the other 
edge of the stone,” and which he has denoted 
by an hyphen. 

This is almost certainly a burial-stone, and 
Prof. Rhys himself takes the first word as 
— cross (Scottish Gaelic rrasg, rf. Irish croiug 
“ a small cross”). Xu fthtrr !<ii NNs is the gen. 
of a Norse nickname = “ doer of ill deeds 
by night,” from the stems of null “ night ” 
(which must have been »,<//,t at art earlier tiiue) 
and iiddHir “ misdeeds ” : no doubt there was 
a masc. noun {I'/ddUr *') = “misdoer” (like 
uddSa-ina$r and tho fern. fordaSa), with its 
nora. ending in -r and its gen. in s. Dattrr is, 
of course, the Old-Norse da Hr “daughter.” 
Arm is once more the preposition aim “in.” 
Ucr-nises doubtless shows us once more Pictish 
e for ai, and ^Bair-nisais — Battle-headland 
(Irish hair “contest” and nras-ais “head¬ 
land”) ; for the stone was actually found on an 
headland, which, having on it the ruins of a 
broch, is morally certain to have been the scene 
of at least one battle. Migej of course = the 
gen. maicc. 

It may be asked why, instead of aim In raises, 
we do not have ammrrnises by mutation and 
eclipsis, as in the case of ammorrre for an{n)- 
bor ire. The reason is that the words which 
follow aim are on the opposite edge of the 
stone : they may, indeed, have been meant to 
be capable of being read as a distiuct in¬ 
scription. 

The cross is either a monument to the Norse 
lady whoso name was NahtudaAsdmttr, or else 
a stone indicating a burial-place belonging to 
her. In either case, it looks as if tho Pictish 
owner of the surrouuding land was careful to 
have that ownership recognised on the cross, 
so that no claim to it should be set up by her 
or her Norse kinsfolk. 

V. Elite con Mur .—This was found in the parish 
of Conningslmrgh in Shetland, and Prof. Rhys 
is disposed to look at it “ as tho oldest inscribed 
stone in the northern isles.” It may be imper¬ 
fect at beginning, but the part left = Elite 
Con Mor. “ Hearth of Cu the Great.” 

It is interesting to find that here at least 
the invasive feature of initial consonautal muta¬ 
tion had not yet been introduced, for we have 
Mor not lor; there is also no doubling of 
letters. Cu = both “ Dog ” and also “ Warrior,” 
and its Old-Irish gen. is con (modern Scottish 
Gaelic coin). Mr. Oman aslcs me if Con and 
Conningsburgh have anything to do with each 
other, and I see now that Conning is probably 
the Old-Norse of Mac Con ! 

Bearing in mind that a it is another form of 
elite, it is curious that there is a hamlet called 
■ Cth. only 1 \ miles from the place where this 
stone was found. That place was an old kirk- 
yaid, so that here again we havo a kirkyard 


march-stone. It is, however, c oy « 
and we cannot tell whether there was a 
on the other side. 

Tho following passage, which I C ct fr iu 
Mr. Qoudie’s paper in the fr.'e/up/- of -Is 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for l s>:- , 
p. 211, is worth reading : 


“The natives of the district in wife!, :!,i- «t : 
was found ... are noted for charset crist-- .> 
temper, character, and perhaps al“" jh'- 
whieh distinguish them from the b yh o' .'•••• 
landers generally, and have given rise tv ••:u :■■■ ■ : 
that theirs is a different raceorigiu. 1 am :n . 
by Mr. Bruce, Younger of Sumburgh ilia: - -. 
short time since the Anthropometric Section oi tt ■ 
British Atsociation desired a fct of Fpi,ri>. 
photographs of types of native Shetlanders In ti 
purpose of comparison ou their own spr-eim " 1 
of investigation. Seventeen ttw h photcgrnn' - 
were sent by him in rep’y to finer rcii'.i :. u- 
cluding those of three natives of Cunni ig.-bu-a 
and these lost were all pronounced 'o be < 

The rest, of varying physiognomy and cum," \, u, 
though mostly fair, wero unmist.iki blv hi.r-di- 
navian. According to this view, thtrri ire h r 

E resent Ogham-inscribed Stone from (.’i.ni ons- 
nrgh is not tho only relic from the Celtic »£■"• in 
that district that has come down to the pr n ut 
day.” 


There is, however, a second line above t'Me 
Con Mor, which Prof. Rhys obviously omits on 
p. 204 of his paper, for no other reason thm 
that the reading of it wag too doubtful. On 
p. 2it.*» he gives it as dermidrt. saying that ti, ■ 
scores “ are nearly all vc.-v doubtful, except ti ■ 
ddr.” 

Now this inscription occurs at the end of - 
stone, and is thus an exact parallel to tu 
Ogams on the Newton stone, wl ere the sculptor, 
finding he had not room en ugh, wrote an 
upper line, which is to be read is if the sp ?• 
tator had turned round and w.t- r-ading in 
opposite direction. Let us 30 read the up 
line in the Conningsburgh sb t ", and we 
not devoddre but erllutel. Traii-tl ite l’i"ti 
as usual into ai, and this - air /■ tad. No' o 
is a preposition meaning “ up m ’ or (’ a 
“before,” lot is “ wounding ” o- (Irish) de¬ 
struction,” and ail is (Irish ' a stone, A’, 
while aii! is in Scottish Gaelic “a rock, a 
bank washed by water.” Consequently th" 
entire inscription will he “Ib irth of Cu ti 
Great in front of (or, upon) I. .tail ” dh stru 
tion-rock ?)• “ Destruction-re -k ” may indi-at? 
some rock where vessels had b " n wrecked, t >■ 
both the spot whore the store was found tm 1 
the hamlet of AUh have a rot ky c mst_ imme¬ 
diately at their back. Or it may refer to a 
rock close to the site of the sto .e—upon win 
a Pictish tower stood, and which may con-- 
qnently bo presumed to have b "n the 
of at least ono confiict between Piets end 

Vikings. . 

The apparently abnormal '/ at the beginning 
of Hotel has au interesting ph metic im ailing. 
The preposition air (er) in Iris! , and sem -times 
in Scottish Gaelic, aspirates any nsptrabie >»- 
sonant which follows it. Now 1 > Donovan i-m 
us (/r. Cram., p. 22) that 

“ Haliday . . • classes ! at 3': the n-qvrihe 
consonants, "and marks it, who: a pirated wiili* 
dots, thus P- And it is true lb .f, when 0:1 
after all tfiose particles which .ante other ci-u^ 
sonants to be aspirated, it has a some pul- 0 . 
I,claud, » different sound fro.a its prunit > 
one ” 

—though he demurs to its being called a-t 
aspirate sound. Well, the Wt Ah//is hi 
and simple; but, whether that bo the sound 0 
11 in the present case or not, I have no dome 
that the doubling of the letter represents t... 
change of value affirmed by Haliday 0 • 
O’Donovan. 

VI. XTbmhiUs : ahelMtmr ■> ’ 

\'*1. —TI nr ti tho initial N is a f’ - 1 
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Ogam for E. The symbol for the first o is un¬ 
known, and Lord Southesk {Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, February 11, 
1884, p. 202) says “among the Ballymote 
characters it most resembles UI.” Bead, then, 
Ett Ui Cuhetts : a hehlitt mnnn : Hccvvevv: 
Sehhtonn, and translate “Hearth of O’ Cuhett: 
his hearth about Quee of Nehton.” 

L i is the gen. of Ua, a grandchild, the modem 
O’. Cuhett is a proper name meaning “ wild ” 
“ savage ”—the Irish cutliaidh, pronounced 
cithui : but in the Book of Armagh final -dh is 
almost or quite always d (O’Donovan, p. 49). 
Again, wherever Irish or modem Scottish 
Gaelic have of, Pictish normally has e or ee 
—not to mention that in Ulster ai “ is invari¬ 
ably pronounced like e short” {id., p. 15). So 
that Cuhett seems to be an absolutely correct 
representation of Cuthaidh as it may have been 
pronounced. A is the possessive “his” or 
“ her,” and both in modem Irish and in modem 
Scottish Gaelic it aspirates a following vowel 
only when it = “ her.” But in Old-Irish 
initial h was inserted or omitted without fixed 
rule (Zeuss, p. 4s). Still, if anyone would 
rather take I’i as feminine, the Highland 
Society’s Dictionary allows it. 

Mnnn = munn (cf. Nnn for Nun on the 
Newton stone) = Old-Irish mun, with one of 
the meanings of Scottish Gaelic mu (the same 
preposition), around. It governs a dative, 
and also aspirates the following consonant. 
Hccvvevv is undoubtedly a dat. pi.—the district 
being, as is so often the case, named after the 
inhabitants—from (Irish) cua “martial” = 
cuaibh ; and the reason for its having the h 
before instead of after the cc apparently is that 
the ccvv were taken as a single combination = 
Qh. In the very district in which this stone 
was found (Lunasting, on the mainland of 
Shetland) there is a promontory called Quee 
Ness ; there is also an hamlet called Queyin 
Conningsburgh, another part of the same isle. 
As regards Nehhtonn, Prof. Rhj's no doubt 
rightly equates it with the familiar Pictish 
name Nechtan, of which there are various 
forms: possibly the nominative of the present 
one may be Nahhtonn. Doubtless he was the 
owner of Quee. 

Of the preoise spot in Lunasting where the 
stone was found I know nothing, except that 
it “ was found at a depth of five feet from the 
surface, in a moss at a distance of some miles 
from any known ruin” ( Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, December 
11, 1870, p. 24). That being so, it was pro¬ 
bably not a kirkyard march-stone, and it has 
no cross or anything else on its reverse. It has 
a very small -f outlined on the left of the last 
word; but the top of this is feathered, and I 
suggest that it is a pointer, like the very 
•knilar mark on modem maps which shows 
where the North is. In that case the horizontal 
line would indicate the line on which the stone 
stood, and the arrow directed across it towards 
he ground would show that the Hearth of Ua 
Cuhetts was on the spectator’s side—which 
swords with what I have maintained to be the 
case elsewhere, that the inscription was written 
to face the property. 

In my next letter I shall return to the stones 
south of the Moray Firth. 

E. W, B. Nicholson. 


Sonthesk points out to me that I 
/Jjpoked his latest opinion about the 
, "Jjms on the Newton stone. He holds 
init'Vy are probably five straight strokes, not 
ti/j>r°f. Rhys also reads only five. Bead, 
[8 not Aidd (with no difference in 

1 on.aht also to have taken Vor as 
-> m re probably with Aig-Nnn than 
1 i i,e. Translate “ Hearth of Ac-Nun 
.• 1 • «\c. 


“THE BRONTKS IN IRELAND.” 

Norwood : Jan. 1,1894. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s letter leaves no vital 
question in dispute between him and me. At 
the same time, it is only courteous that I should 
reply to the questions which he raises on sub¬ 
sidiary matters. 

He has a difficulty with regard to the slack 
bargain made between little Hugh Bronte’s 
father and Welsh with regard to the adoption 
of the child. But it is a matter within the 
range of the most limited experience that 
bargains made between relatives often leave 
important items understood, and that such 
understandings lead generally to the gravest 
misunderstandings. Has Mr. Lang never 
heard of a slack agreement between an 
author and a publisher, in which vital points, 
as vital as any left out of the Bronte agree¬ 
ment, were left in abeyance to breed trouble ? 
If he has not, Mr. Walter Besant could give 
him interesting details. 

Mr. Lang asks: “ If his object was the 
allowance of £50 a year, could the astute 
Welsh leave that detail out of ‘ the family 
oath,’ and chance it recklessly ? ” The obvious 
answer to this question is : the transaction was 
an adoption, and not an agreement for the 
boarding out of “ a remunerative guest.” 

Mr. Lang thinks the motive in connexion 
with the adoption of “ extreme slimness.” So 
an outsider might consider the motives for any 
adoption of another man’s child, with all con¬ 
sequent troubles. But it is a matter of very 
common occurrence that childless parents do 
adopt other people’s children; and there is 
always the accompanying desire, that so far as 
possible the adopted should be for ever cut off 
from their old homes, and only know as parents 
those who have adopted them. 

No doubt Mary Bronte, like every childless 
wife, longed for a child : the mother’s 
heart within her would yearn for one of her 
own kith and kin, who should grow up to 
sympathise with her, and protect her from the 
demon to whom she was bound, and, perhaps, 
in time restore the fallen fortunes of the 
Bronte home. And it was doubtless Mary 
Brontii who prevailed on her husband, by 
golden and other promises and prospects, to 
make the journey for the purpose of securing 
the child. 

When we look at the matter in the light of 
these common, everyday considerations, there 
does not appear auy improbability in the story 
told by Hugh. So far then from the motives 
for the adoption being slim, they were the 
strongest possible : the desire of a childless 
wife for a child of her own people, and the 
desire of the father to provide for one of his 
sons. To people with the land-hunger in their 
hearts, the old farm by the Boyne was a prize, 
the attainment of which was worth some 
risk. 

That Hugh should have called one of his 
sons “Welsh” after the scoundrel whom he 
was accustomed to anathematise is strange; 
but it is a fact which no doubting can altor. 
Possibly Hugh’s Celtic wrath may have 
relented after Welsh’s tragic death. Welsh’s 
end was one of the many tragic matters that 
I left out of my book. He returned homo one 
night drunk, turned his wife out of the house, 
and was found burnt to a cinder on his own 
hearth. The Celtic heart does not hate the 
dead, and it is possible that Hugh’s wrath 
may have given place to pity and kindly 
feeling. 

Mr. Lang is no doubt acquainted with 
Bongel’s Canon of Criticism, known as the 
dimrilior {/irocliri seriptiuni praestat ardiut), 
which teaches that the more unlikely reading is 
th*> more likely to be correct. Hugh Bronte 
was artist enough to have given the story a 
plausible turn, jf it had not been true, 


especially as the Aunt Mary was on visiting 
terms with him at the time. 

I had written thus far when I received a 
letter from an author and critic, bearing on the 
very question under discussion. I add an 
extract; and if I gave the name of the author, 
Mr. Lang would be the first to recoguise his 
authority as equal to his own. 

“ Mr. Lang seems to me to approach the matter 
from the wrong side. He asks, in effect. ‘ What 
reason have we for supposing Hugh Bronti’s story 
to be true ?’ Whereas the more sensible, as well 
as the more urbane question is, ‘ What reason 
have we for supposing it not to be true ? ’ And to 
this question the only possible answer is, ‘None 
whatever.’ The mere existence of the story 
demands an explanation, and the moat natural 
explanation is that it is a record of fact.” 

In submitting my replies to Mr. Lang’s 
questions, I wish it to be clearly understood 
that Hugh Bronte’s stories are given in my 
book exactly as I got them, and that nothing 
which I have advanced is involved in the 
question whether they are fact or fiction. At 
the same time, I maintain that the proba¬ 
bilities are overwhelmingly in their favour. 

William Wright. 


job xix. 17. 

Oxford: Dee. 30, 1S93. 

Before resorting to such a violent conjecture, 
would it not have been better if Mr. G. Mar- 
goliouth had consulted his predecessors ? That 
'mam is corrupt was seen long ago by Merx ; 
but hiR conjecture, 'n22rYl, is unsatisfactory. 
Let us, then, turn to Paul Haupt’s critical 
edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, “ part 
17 ” of which, containing the Book of Job by 
Prof. Siegfried of Jena, has lately been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. David Nutt. We there find the 
new and satisfactory conjecture Tl—3?ri22 “ and 
I am become an abomination ” (comp. xv. 10, 
and especially xix. 19). The half-legible frag¬ 
ments of this word, when drawn together, may 
have looked like Wum. Next, let us open 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s learned and illumina¬ 
tive work on kinship in Arabia. There it is 
pointed out (p. 88) that “ in all parts of Arabia 
one of the technical terms for a clan or sub¬ 
tribe is batn ” ; '2122 '22, therefore, may well 
mean, in such a book as Job, “the men of my 
clan,” and the introduction of “pellices” (!) into 
Job’s happy and united family becomes super¬ 
fluous. But even had the case been different, 

a word like K2nb, not found in the Song of 
Solomon (see Song vi. 8), should not, I think, 
be ooniecturally introduced into Job. 

J T. K. Cheyne. 


THE DISPUTED READING IN “ INF.” XXYIII. 185. 

Exeter: Dec. 80,1893. 

It is admitted that “II Be Giovane,” as the 
designation of the prince to whom Bertran de 
Born gave mot con/orti, was known by Dante 
to have been the name by which Bertran 
habitually described him in liis writings. 
Therefore, even allowing that Dante may have 
wrongly supposed the prince’s name to have 
been John, would it not be in accordance with 
probability, and characteristic of Dante, that 
he should make Bertran in Hell still speak of 
the prince as il re giovane, using the name by 
which he had called him in the world '< The 
authority of the MSS. in favour of the reading 
<* Giovanni ” is, no doubt, a difficulty; but Dr. 
Moore, in the passage of his Textual Criticism 
to which Mr. Toynbee refers, gives cogent 
reasons for setting that authority asido in this 
particular case. 

Mr. Toynbee, however, suggests that., 
if the writer of the Cento A iivlle Ant ■■■he 
gives to the “ Young King ” the name of 
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John, Dante may have made the same 
mistake. But this seems to be answered 
by the arguments of Dr. Moore ( Tert. Crit. t p. 
JJ49), replying to Scartazzini and Philalethes, 
who urged a similar contention; unless, in¬ 
deed, it can be shown that the writer of the 
Noi’elle was as much superior to his contem¬ 
poraries in historical knowledge of the subject 
as we must suppose Dante to have been. 

A. O. Ferrers Howell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 


Monday, Jan. a 5 p.m. London Institution: “ The Pond 
and its People,” by the Rev. Dr. Dallin*er. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting,” I., by Mr. 
J. 1. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality” by Mr. H. W. Catr. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Air : Gaseous 
and Liquid,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Royal Medical: “Mountains,” II., by Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfleld. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting; 
“ Tarahish and Navigation among the Jews,” by the 
Rev. Dr. A. Lowy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Concentration and Sizing 
of Crushed Minerals.” By Mr. R. E. Commans. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Australian Out¬ 
look,” by Miss Flora L. Shaw. 

8 p.m. Library Awsociation : “ Scientific Text-books, 
and the Question of the Disposal of Out-of-date Editions,” 
by Mr. Archibald Clarke; “ Plea for a Closer Union 
between Public libraries and other Public Educational 
Institutions, with the Outlines of a Plan,” by Mr. J. Y. W. 
MacaJister. 


8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Two Funeral 
Urns from Loochoo,” by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain ; 
“ Ethnological Notes on the New Hebrides.” by Lieut. 
Boyle T. Somerville; “ The Arungo and Maroinbo 
Ceremonies among the Tshinyai, and other Notes,” by 
Mr. Lionel Decle. 

We dnesday, Jan. 10,7 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Tlanta : their 
Foes ana Defences,” IL, by Mr. Walter Gardiner. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “William Browne of Tavi¬ 
stock,” by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 

Thursday, Jan. 11,4 p.m. Royal Medical: “Mountains,” 
III., by Mr. Douglas W. Freshfleld. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ Shakspere in relation 
to his Contemporaries in the Fine Arts,” by Mr. Wyke 
Bayli88. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “Painting,” IT., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: “The Coast- 
Lnnds of the North Atlantio,” I., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 


8 p.m. Mathematical. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. Alexander Siemens. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 12,7.80p.m. Raskin : “The Sanguine Stain: 
Things Visible and Faith” T»y Mr. 8ydney Robjohns. 

8 p.m. Philological: ▲ Dictionary Evening, by 
Mr. Henry Bradley. 7 

8p.m. Viking Club: “8ome Historical Aspects of 
Old Northern Literature,” by Mr. F. York Powell. 

Saturday, Jan. 13, 11 a.m. Association for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik d<r 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Vol II., Part 2, and 
Indices. By Karl Brugmann. (Strasburg: 
Triibner.) With, these two volumes Prof. 
Brugmann has brought his great work to an 
end. The previous volumes of it have already 
been so fully reviewed in the Academy that we 
need hardly say more about its last instalment 
than to congratulate the author on the suc¬ 
cessful completion of his task. It was a task 
which to many of us seemed too vast and 
ambitious to be undertaken by any single man. 
That it should have been accomplished, there¬ 
fore, by a single scholar in so comparatively 
short a space of time is a matter of 
astonishment. The thoroughness and accuracy 
of the work as a whole make our astonish¬ 
ment the greater. The second part of 
the second volume continues the analysis of the 
verb. As in the first part of the volume, Prof. 
Brugmann shows a greater tendency to relapse 
into the old doctrine of agglutination in his 
explanation of Sectional forms than we should 
have expected. However, he expresses himself 
very cautiously on the matter. Thus he tells 
ns (p. 1331) that “we are not in a position to 
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explain etymologically the signification of all 
the personal terminations. A part of them 
may originally have been independent personal 
pronouns.” Certainty on the point can never 
be ascertained, the materials being wanting; all 
we can arrive at is a moderate degreo of 
probability, based on the general direction 
which modern researches intohistorical examples 
of the growth of flection are taking. These, it 
seems to us, tell against the agglutinative 
theory, while the etymological arguments 
formerly adduced in favour of it have for the 
most part broken down. Taking a general 
survey of Prof. Brugmann’* work, we cannot 
fail to be struck by one prominent fact. The 
number of examples upon which his phonetic 
laws and fleetional equivalents are founded is 
extremely limited. The words in the several 
Indo-European languages which can be com¬ 
pared with one another with a reasonable 
amount of certainty is, after all, not very large. 
That is to say, the number of demonstrably 
certain etymologies, in spite of all the time and 
labour that have been bestowed upon 
the subject, is comparatively small. There are 
certain words the relationship and common 
origin of which is indubitable ; but the 
number of them is not great, and for the 
most part their affinities have been recognised 
from the very beginning of comparative philo¬ 
logy. A question of some importance is sug¬ 
gested by this fact. How can we be sure that 
the phonetic laws we have ascertained are not 
subject to numerous exceptions, or rather to 
the action of other laws with which we are not 
acquainted ? A phonetic law is the generalised 
statement of a connected series of phonetic 
phenomena, but it holds good only of the 
phenomena from which it has been derived. 
These phenomena are uttered words ; and where 
the phenomena are limited, the generalisations 
based upon them must be limited too. The 
difficulty is to know what is the extent and 
nature of the limitation, since it is still impos¬ 
sible to co-ordinate the phenomena that lie 
outside them: that is to say, to find clear and 
certain etymologies for the larger part of the 
Indo-European vocabulary. And yet a single 
new etymology might very materially modify 
the generalisations we have made, and limit 
the action of our phonetic laws in an unex¬ 
pected manner. 

Precis dr. Qrammaire Comparee de VAnglais el 
de 1’Allemand, rapportes a leur commune origine 
et rapproches des langues classiques. Par 
Victor Henry. (Paris: Hachette.) The object 
of this very able and interesting hook is to 
enable students who know something of modem 
German and modem English, to understand 
the relation in phonology and grammar between 
those languages, and their common relation to 
Greek and Latin. The learner is not assumed 
to have any previous acquaintance either with 
the earlier stages of English and German, or 
with the other Germanic dialects; the necessary 
data being furnished as they are required. The 
attempt is novel and somewhat daring, but M. 
Henry has been in a surprising degree success¬ 
ful. The book, in fact, forms an excellent 
introduction to the comparative philology of 
the Indo-European languages ;.its peculiar value 
being due to the fact that the principles of the 
science are throughout presented in their appli¬ 
cation to the explanation of phenomena with 
which the learner is already familiar. The 
index of English words illustrated contains 
about nine hundred entries, and the index of 
German words nearly as many. In the 
nomenclature there are several points which 
will be interesting to readers more accustomed 
to German than to French philological litera¬ 
ture. The word phoneme for a sound-element, 
i.e., that which in speech occupies the same 
place that a “letter” occupies in written 
language, supplies a real need. The term 


“sound” is inconveniently ‘indefinite, so litf 
it is sometimes difficult to avoid misusin', 
“letter” in this sense. and , i- 

plain ie, the literal equivalents of ■ 1 1,la ut and »», ,i ■: 
have the advantage of being in aecon:,: ■ 
with the general principles of French seiei tiff- 
nomenclature, and also that of admitting of >L- 
formation of adjectives from them. Possr«y 
they may sometime come to be adopted ui 
English, though the attempt to ii.tr,nl ice 
them would certainly at first meet with opposi¬ 
tion. M. Henry uses pri-german a/iie to J-ntt 
what German philologists call urgermw i* ■■■ 
This seems unfortunate, as i* leaves him 
unprovided with any equivalent for r, • . 

manisch, which expresses a notion that 
is often indispensable to lucidity of ex¬ 
position. The three ablaut-grades repre¬ 
sented in the words A *itu, Lome, A,. .c 
designated by M. Henry as l tat normal, 
rail nit, and ''tat pi-chi. AVe do not quite see the 
ground for the selection of the last of time 
names, though it is a good thing to have 
definite names of some sort. In the main 11 
Henry’s statements are remarkably correct, hut 
a few apparent oversights may be mentioned. 
The words father, butter, &c., do not end in a 
vocalic r. We have genuine 1, m, and n vowels 
but the vocalic r is unknown in English. The 
word house is not “ a loan-word from 
Scandinavian ” (p. 3S). Basil should not be 
cited as an example of a word with original 
u : the Anglo-Saxon hysig is more correctly 
bisig. The word god is referred to a masculine 
theme ghat as ; but in original Germanic it was 
neuter, the change of gender being due to 
Christianity. Boy can hardly descend from 
an Anglo-Saxon * bafig. Hill is not cognate 
with hiigel. It is not necessary to explain the 
voicing of the final consonant in knowledge by 
the analogy of words with the suffix -«7': 
the phenomenon is strictly normal (<■/. the 
common pronunciation of Greenwich. AVooI- 
wioh), its cause being identical with that 
usually supposed to be operative in Verner's 
Law. IB itchman certainly never meant 
“ hangman,” and the comparison with the 
German henker is unfortunate. It is a mis¬ 
take to say that doom's-day is ever written 
as two words; and Oxford is not an 
“asyntactic” compound, the original form 
being Ornafard. On p. ‘loo there is a 
curious inadvertence; M. Henry seems for tin- 
moment to have thought that the A- of tho 
High German kalb corresponds to a common 
Germanic g. It is not possible (notwithstanding 
the high authority of Kluge) that ever can be 
the etymological equivalent of tho German 
immer. The modem starve for sterve is not 
due to the substitution of the preterite form 
for the present; it is a normal result of 
a phonetic law, which has been a good 
deal interfered with by mixture of dialects. 
M. Henry adopts, perhaps too unhesitatingly, 
the theory of Collitz, that the Germanic weak 
preterite originated from the third P < ’ r ®( ,n 
singular of the Indo-European perfect middle. 
It is impossible not to feel attracted by this 
. r ■ ■ ’ ■ -■* —- large 


brilliant conjecture; but it requires 
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amount of supplementary hypothesis to make n 
square with the facts. The note on p- > 
which saps that, according to phonetic law. 
“ 1’anglais devrait conjuguer choose * cheesed et 
' froou f reezest ” embodies a serious misconcep¬ 
tion. No such form as frooze eould have an* 1 ' 11 
by the operation of any known law : the 01- 
Bnglish freosan is quite normally represer 
by freeze, and the reason why eeusun has become 
choose and not cheese is that the initial palate . 
some dialect) absorbed the first element qf 
diphthong. These somewhat minute cuticis® 
do not seriously detract from the value of ■ 
Henry’s book, which we warmly recommen ^ 
those who are beginning the study of compa 
tive philology. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pbof. EamAn T Cajal, of Madrid, has been 
chosen to deliver the Croonian lecture before 
the Royal Society this year. His subject will 
be “The Minute Structure of the Nervous 
System ”; and the date fixed is March 1. 

At the annual meeting of the Academic dos 
Sciences, held on December 18, the following 
prizes were awarded to American astronomers: 
the Arago medal to Mr. Asaph Hall for his 
researches on the satellites of Mars, and to Mr. 
E. E. Barnard for his researches on the first 
satellite of Jupiter; and the Janssen gold 
medal to Mr. Samuel Langley for his researches 
in astronomical physics. 

The Dawn of Astronomy, by Prof J. Norman 
Lockyer—whose name appears with a C.B. 
among the honours of the New Year—will be 
issued in this country by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. on January 15, and will be published 
simultaneously in America. 

The index to the thirty reports of the 
British Association, from 1S61 to 1890, is now 
ready, and may be obtained from Mr. John 
Murray. 

Ukdke the auspices of the Koyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader in geography at Oxford, will deliver a 
course of ten educational lectures in the theatre 
of the Koyal United Service Institution, White¬ 
hall, on successive Thursdays, at 8 p.m., 
beginning on January 11. The subject of the 
course is, “ The Relations of Geography to 
History, with special reference to the Coast- 
lands of the North Atlantic ” ; and the lectures 
will be illustrated with the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern. Admission to the opening lecture is 
free. 

Ok behalf of the same society, Mr. Douglas 
W. Freahfield, president of the Alpine Club, is 
to deliver three Christmas lectures to young 
people, on ‘ ‘ Mountains,’’ in the hall of the Koyal 
Medical Society, Hanover-square, to - day 
(Saturday), and on Tuesday and Thursday of 
next week, at 4 p.m. 

The Eev. Dr. Dallinger will deliver a lecture 
at the London Institution, on Monday next, at 
o p.m., entitled “ The Pond and it People : a 
Modem Study of Minute Life and Beauty,” 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


A course of six lectures to working men, on 
“ Plant Structure considered in relation to the 
“ \ Environment,” will be delivered by Mr. J. B. 

Parmer at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, beginning on Monday next, 
January 8, at 8 p.m. 
u 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Bishop of Salisbury and the Rev. H. J. 
White have circulated a letter entitled: “On 
flie Question of what Greek MSS., or Class of 
Gwek MS3., St. Jerome used in revising the 
mtin Gospels.” They state that, in the course 
of their work of revision of St. Jerome’s text 
of the Gospels, the conviction has been 
P&dually forced upon them that Jerome’s 
week MSS., must have exhibited a type of 
tert which is not represented by any class 
if M8S., and sometimes not by any one 
■ listing M8. They admit that peculiar 
Mliinq jpay sometimes be explained by care- 
U Jerome’s part, sometimes by his 
Oytfid unnecessary change from the 
\A » i/i * ^ld-Latin, and sometimes by very 
| ™ IKytion of the text after it left his 
they contend that these explana- 
ad' : V* ®pver all the phenomena. They 
ticPvHrt examples of readings which 
duced the above conviction, under 


t/%e»ds- (1) cases where Jerome has intro 
t-Jjinto the Latin text readings which are 


not found, or scarcely found at all, in Old- 
Latin MSS., and which do not occur in any 
Greek MSS. at present known; (2) verses of 
which the Greek counterpart appears half in 
one family of MSS., and half in another; (3) 
Vulgate readings which have only partial and 
sporadic attestation in existing Greek MSS. 
Finally, they appeal to students to help them in 
looking up Greek MSS. at present uncollated or 
insufficiently collated, in order that their own 
conclusions, to be published as part of the 
epilogue to the forthcoming fasciculus contain¬ 
ing St. John, may be as sound as possible. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

I. 

Once more it is proved by the winter exhibi¬ 
tion of the Koyal Academy that the artistic 
riches of England are practically inexhaustible. 
During the last few years, many of her finest 
collections have been scattered, and unfortu¬ 
nately to a great extent absorbed into the 
public and private galleries of Germany, 
France, Belgium, and, above all, of the United 
States. All the same, the stream continues to 
flow up to the present time with scarcely 
diminished volume, and Burlington House 
will be found to contain this year not a few 
surprises even for the keenest and best in¬ 
structed student of the old masters. The ex¬ 
hibition may be said to contain no less than 
five distinct sections. A great feature is, as 
usual, the display of English art; and here we 
And not only the canvases of Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Wilson, Turner, Cotinan, Crome, and the minor 
divinities, for which one looks naturally on such 
an occasion; but also examples of John Phillip, 
George Mason, Frederick Walker, and a Scottish 
artist of great merit, George Paul Chalmers. An 
entire room is allotted to the paintings, sketches, 
and designs of Thomas Stothard, who has 
never before appeared to such advantage; 
and yet another to William Blake’s replica 
set of Illustrations to the Book of Job, 
painted for the late John Linnell. Another 
feature of the collection is the In Memoriam 
exhibition of oil paintings by the late John 
Pettie, K.A., which fills the gallery beyond 
that allotted to the early Italian and Nether¬ 
landish schools. With these latter and the works 
of the full Renaissance we propose to deal in the 
first place. It is in this section, as usual, that 
there is most to discuss from the critical stand¬ 
point, the attraction of the problem to be 
solved being in many instances superadded to 
the aesthetic enjoyment of the work of art. 

The “Virgin and Child” (Dr. J. P. Richter), 
ascribed to Giovanni Bellini, would, if by that 
great master, belong to his early Paduan 
period. The grand, sculptural head of the 
Madonna is not unworthy of him, but the 
type of the divine Bambino is such as we meet 
with nowhere else in his early works; the 
hands are more slender than his, the landscape 
is harder and more summary. The “ Virgin 
and Child ” (Earl of Northbrook), also given to 
Giovanni Bellini, and wrongly described as 
“ Virgin and Child with Saints and Angels,” is, 
as the Catalogue states, the replica of the 
central group in the picture, once famous as 
Bellini’s, in the sacristy of the Redentore 
Church, Venice. That picture is now, 
by general consent, withdrawn from the 
caposcuola and given to Bissolo, to whom 
must also be ascribed Lord Northbrook’s 
Bellinesque Madonna. Again, we must question 
the attribution to Bellini of the highly elaborated 
“ St. Jerome ” (no name of owner), which is at 
any rate an admirable example of his school 
j and period. It must either be a production of 


Basaiti in his Bellinesque phase, or a Cima da 
Conegliano. We prefer the latter hypothesis, 
the picture bearing a marked family resemblance 
to the “ St. Jerome ” from Hamilton Palace, 
now in the National Gallery, and to the similar 
and still finer panel in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan. Interesting questions arise, too, in 
connexion with the “ Virgin and Child ” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.), ascribed to Mantegna, and 
which, though a genuine Paduan work of the 
Quattrocento, is certainly not from his hand. 
The design of the central group is identical 
with that of a larger tempera, No. 27, 
in the Berlin Gallery, also ascribed, though 
with a query, to Mantegna. The latter has, 
however, in lieu of the characteristic landscape 
background of this example, a plain blue 
ground, and an outer frame with groups of 
angels or pntti. The touch in the two panels 
is absolutely different; yet neither can be 
accepted as a genuine work of the mighty 
Paduan himself, though both are very probably 
derived from a design or drawing of his. A 
genuine example of the Bellinesque Vincenzo 
Catena, in the hard, glassy manner of his earlier 
time, is the “ Virgin and Child with Saints and 
Donors ” (Miss Henrietta Hertz): it bears a 
close resemblance to two pieces of about the 
same time in the National Gallery at Buda¬ 
pest. An equally genuine but rather later 
Catena, not in the best condition, is the 
curious “ Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter” 
(Dr. J. P. Richter). The picture in its present 
state is not, on the whole, an attractive one. 
It contains, nevertheless, one daring and notable 
piece of colour—an allegorical figure (Charity P), 
robed all in white with palest blonde hair, 
relieved against a Bky of faint blue. We can¬ 
not accept as Cima’s own the large and impos¬ 
ing upright figure — “ The Saviour ” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.)—notwithstanding its rich colour 
and glowing landscape. The execution shows 
neither in the figure nor in the landscape the 
searching character which we invariably asso¬ 
ciate with his work. To the early time of 
Francesco Francia, when he was still the 
aurifex, still under the influence of Lorenzo 
Costa, belongs the “ Virgin and Child ” (Ludwig 
Mind, Esq.). A delightful little early Crivelli, 
in the perfect preservation which distinguishes 
the temperas of this master, is Lord North¬ 
brook’s “ Virgin and Child ” ; and a peculiarly 
quaint and distinctive example of early 
Umbrian art, the “Virgin ana Child” (No. 
155), which is here by some curious slip set 
down to Cima da Conegliano, though it has 
hitherto been ascribed, and probably rightly 
ascribed, to that scarce Perugian, Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo. A charming and, to our thinking, 

? [uite genuine specimen of Filippino Lippi 
No. 156, no name of owner) is the “Tobias 
and the Angel yet another version of the 
subject so dear to the Florentine painters of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The 
youthful Tobias topples over as he walks in 
rather disquieting fashion; but the figure of the 
archangel is of great beauty, and in type very 
characteristic of Filippino. We hail with 
genuine satisfaction the appearance of two new 
and finely preserved Botticellis, “ Scenes from 
the Life of San Zenobio ” (Ludwig Mond, Esq.), 
which aTe beyond all question from his own hand, 
and not merely from his hotteya, like so many of 
the quaint decorative panels, tondi , &c., exhi¬ 
bited under his name at the New Gallery. 
These scenes in the life of the saint are con¬ 
ceived with all the flutter, all the feverish ex¬ 
citement, which is so peculiar to Botticelli 
when he has freed himself from all extraneous 
influences. The execution, with the character¬ 
istic defects of the master, has also that 
conciseness and precision of outline which 
distinguish him from his numerous followers 
and imitators. Another fine panel by 
Botticelli of much the same dimensions, and 
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treatin'; the same subject, though not in 
identical fashion, is No. 9 in the Dresden 
(iallery. Mr. J. T. Heseltine’s “ Virgin and 
Child with St. John,” charming as it is in 
design and colour, shows certain weaknesses of 
draughtsmanship and modelling which prevent 
us from attributing it to the master himself. 
A smaller and finer example of the same subject 
is in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan ; 
and a weaker repetition of the main group, also 
ascribed to Botticelli, finds a place in the 
present exhibition of the New Gallery. A 
reappearance on these walls is that of Melozzo 
da Forli’s curious “ Federigo and Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltro, Dukes of Urbino,” lent by 
the Queen, from Windsor Castle. Injured 
as is the large panel, it still appears a 
highly interesting example of Quattrocento 
portraiture, showing very strongly the influence 
of the first in order of Italian chiaroscurists, 
Piero dei Franceschi (or della Francesca as he is 
commonly called). Some part of the obscurity 
of the almost Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro is, 
no doubt, due to darkening and restoration; 
but all the same, the original scheme of light 
and shade must have been, for the time, a 
very bold and original one. That Melozzo was 
a remarkable chiaroscurist is conclusively 
shown in the much better preserved figures of 
“Rhetoric” and “Music,” which since 1N66 
have been in the National Gallery. The Queen’s 
picture, these two panels, and two more— 
“Astronomy” and “Logic”—now in an 
injured condition in the Berlin Gallery, formed 
part of a great scheme of decoration in one of 
the chambers of the beautiful Palace of Urbino. 
Three other panels, which represented “ Gram¬ 
mar,” “’Geometry,” and “ Arithmetic,” and 
made up, with the pictures of London and 
Berlin, the Trivium and Quadrivium of the 
Sciences, have disappeared ; the Windsor 
icture is apart from, and yet apparently 
elongs to, this set. It may have been intended 
as the crowning decoration of the whole, 
showing Federigo de Montefeltro as the 
patron of letters and science, by the 
emblematic figures of which he is sur¬ 
rounded. Two vigorous little panels, stimu¬ 
lating and quite Veronese ifi colour, by 
Niccolo Giolfino, a painter not to he rightly 
understood out of his native Verona, are 
respectively styled “ Coronation of a King ” 
and “Beheading of a King” (167 and 171, 
no name of owner). A place of honour in the 
great room is rightly accorded to Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s imposing “Holy Family” (Earl of 
Northbrook), a work of Michelangelesque 
power, marked by passages of magnificent 
draughtsmanship. It is, however, already 
somewhat forced and empty in its dignity, 
somewhat self-conscious in its obtrusive victory 
over technical difficulties—as the works of 
Buonarroti’s followers were too apt to he. 
Sebastiano has here already passed through the 
transitional phase, in which he mingled with 
unique success the styles of Giorgione and 
Raphael, that phase to which we owe such 
masterpieces (au of them formerly and some 
still attributed to Raphael) as the so-called 
“ Fomarina” of the Tribuna, the “ Dorothea,” 
which from Blenheim has passed to Berlin, the 
“Violin Player,” until recently in the Sciarra 
Palace at Rome, and perhaps the so-called 
“Portrait of Raphael by Himself,” in the 
Czartoryski collection at Cracow. The 
Venetian still peeps forth, all the same, in 
certain passages of colour in Lord North¬ 
brook’s picture, and stands revealed in the quite 
Giorgionesque portrait of the donor kneeling 
in adoration before the Virgin. The “ Portrait 
of a Senator ” (Duke of Abercorn), ascribed to 
Raphael: is a splendid example of Cinquecento 
portraiture, which would do no discredit even 
to the greatest master. The half-figure of an 
elderly grey-bearded man stands fronting the 
spectator in imposing calm, wearing sumptuous 


black and white robes unrelieved by any colour. 
The peculiar technique, the cold yet impressive 
colour-harmony are. if we arc not gr»»*ly 
mistaken, those of Parmigianino. We know 
that tiie mannered yet extraordinarily 
Kifted l’armese painter submitted at one 
time to the inilueuce of the Roman school, 
and to that of Giulio Romano in particular; 
while the latter master certainly in his late 
works showed that he was not proof against 
those meretricious attractions of Parmigianino, 
which were so irresistibly and fataily fasci¬ 
nating to his contemporaries. Next to this 
portrait hangs another fine work by the same 
artist, a “Holy Family” (Clias. Morrison, 
Esq.), painted throughout in a high, cold key, 
with a careful finish which does not exclude 
breadth, and showing at once all his faults aud 
all his merits. It is impossible to accept as from 
the brush of Angelo Bronzino the agreeable 
but by no means first-rate “ Portrait of 
a Lady” (Chas. Butler, Esq.), which entirely 
lacks the strength and authority of the 
Florentine master, and is not even of his 
school. New to us, and certainly one of the 
most exquisite things in the exhibition, is the 
“ Flute Player,” by the Breseian painter, Gian 
Girolamo Savoldo. It confirms that he, like 
his fellow-townsman, Rnmanino, was strongly 
affected liy the art of Giorgione, who, indeed, 
cast his magic spells, not over Venice alone, 
hut over the whole oastem comer of Northern 
Italy. The subject is of the simplest. A pensive, 
brown-haired young man, in a rich but sober fur- 
trimmed gown, with a black hat and feather, sits 
looking naively out of the picture, holding a 
flute in both hands. The dusky reds of the 
flesh-tints, the shifting greys of the mantle, aud 
the tones of the background are very character¬ 
istic of Savoldo, by whom, moreover, the piece 
is signed en toutes Irttrcs. The “ Mother and 
Child”—why not “Virgin aud Child”?— 
(Ludwig Mond, Esq.) belongs to the latest 
period of Titian, and gives one more proof that 
he possessed in extreme old age a masterly 
facility, a power of summarising form by a 
succession of broad, simple touches, which 
is in itself sufficient to give a dis¬ 
tinctive character to the works of his 
last decade. This canvas, which is a 
study rather than a picture, comes from 
the Dudley collection. The large “ Christ 
among the Doctors,” by Paris Bordone (Dr. 
J. P. Richter), is a very important example of 
the sumptuous Venetian in a phase of his art 
otherwise very imperfectly represented in 
England. In the splendid glow of the 
colour, in the treatment of the architectural 
motives, it recalls the “ Fisherman pre¬ 
senting the Ring of St. Mark to the Doge,” 
in the Accademia at Venice, but in coherency 
of composition stands far behind that famous 
work. The large canvases by Leandro Bassano 
and Bonifazio Veneziano call for no especial 
mention. Difficult questions are raised by the 
highly-finished and finely-preserved “ Virgin 
and Child” attributed to Andrea Solario 
(Andrew McKay, Esq.). It is not to be denied 
that it is very closely related to the well-known 
“ Vierge au coussin vert,” by the Milanese 
master, in the Louvre, of which panel though 
its design is entirely different, it reproduces the 
local colours and the general tonality. On the 
other hand, there is a something vacuous aud 
lifeless in the expression of the Virgin, 
there is a certain stiffness and awkwardness 
in the pose and arrangement, leading us 
to suspect that the painting must he, 
not by the master himself, hut by some 
close follower or imitator. The landscape, 
with its quaint little group of figures, 
differs entirely from any landscape of Solario’s 
with which we are acquainted. Very good 
examples of Bernardo Bellotto—so often con¬ 
fused with his uncle, Antonio Canale (Canaletto), 
though he equalled him neither in authority 


nor in charm—are the two lar. " \ ,. „ 
Dresden ” (Lord Hillingdon). 1 1 • \ n 
once belonged to the great sed- - 
views by the artist which are now • 
the late Italian and French , ,j 

lower rooms of the Dresden Gallery. 

Claude Phillu-. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCIJAEOLO'sY. 

The collection of casts at South Kensington 
Museum, though not so large as it ought to 
be, is of great interest, and the examples are 
well chosen. Up to the present time they 
have been exhibited in a rather confused 
fashion in the high gallery, whose floor they 
overfilled. It is now proposed to remove them 
to the neighbouring corridor, at present 
occupied by textiles. An experiment has been 
made in this direction, aud is found very 
satisfactory. The casts are individually better 
seen. The Laocoon group, for instance, is now 
placed against the wall under an arch, which 
frames it satisfactorily, and the corresponding 
arches of the wall-arcade serve equally well to 
divide and group with other important works. 
At the same time the tapestries, which pre¬ 
viously hung in the corridor, are now being 
moved into the old cast gallery, and gam 
immensely by the change. They were formerly 
illuminated by light from the windows in 
front of them, which left their upper portions 
insufficiently lit. They now enjoy a brilliant 
top light, which reveals their splendid effect of 
colour, aud at the same time, falling as it does 
very obliquely, will produce a minimum of 
fading. The change inaugurated by Prof. 
Middleton is a great improvement in all 
respects. 

Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner is entrraving on 
wood the portrait of Mr. George Meredith, 
which Mr. G. F. Watts has just finished 
painting. A limited number of artist’s proofs 
will be printed, of the size of about 1 ‘J by 9 
inches. Subscribers should apply direct to the 
engraver, Hiud Head, near Haslemere. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. will have on 
view next week, at their gallery in Pall Mall, a 
collection of sporting and other pictures, by 
Mr. Douglas Adams. 

Tue engraved work of Mr. C. W. Shcrborn. 
or a very considerable portion of it, has been 
gathered together for exhibition in New Turk 
before ever that honour has been paid to it in 
England. Mr. Keppelhas been lately exhibit¬ 
ing there no less than seventy of Mr. Sherborns 
prints, a few of which are etchings, while the 
greater number are the line engravings for 
book plates, at once exquisite and masculine, 
which have become this artist’s admitted 
speciality. There are forty-four book-plates, 
the first of which (the plate for Mr. Sherbom’s 
own books) was done, we are surprised to note, 
as long ago as 1873, hut the year 1*89 appears 
to have been the most prolific year, about five- 
and-twenty book-plates being assigned to that 
date. Of course, certain of the plates now 
exhibited in New York have at different 
periods found their way to the Royal Academy 
aud to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
but they have appeared at either rather as 
“ single spies ” than in “battalions.” Avery 
interesting minor exhibition could be made by 
bringing them altogether under one roof in 
London, for there is not only wonderful merit 
but great variety in them, albeit they most of 
them own the inspiration of that high German 
art which was practised most perfectly^ by 
Diirer, Aldegrever, and the Behams. From 
one influence which is rather widely spread 
among our weaker omamentists—the influence, 
we mean, of the modern pre-Raphaelite, who, 
as the Arts and Crafts display him, is too apt 
to be morbid of vision, if not incompetent of 
hand—Mr. Sherbom, we need hardly declare, 
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is wholly free. His work is of singular inge¬ 
nuity imd of mature and accomplished art. 

A correspondent writes : “We learn from 
the Aftenposten of Christiania that Norwegian 
art has sustained a serious loss in the death, at 
Berlin, on December 23, of the young land¬ 
scape painter, Gunnar Berg, of Svolvaer, in 
the Lofoten Islands. Gunnar Berg was only 
thirty years of age, but he had already won 
for himself a considerable reputation as a 
colourist and a vigorous and truthful painter 
of the scenery of his native islands, especially 
of the picturesque scenes connected with the 
winter fisheries. He had studied painting at 
Paris and also at Berlin, and was known in 
both those cities ; but he only exhibited once 
in London—at the German Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court in 1892—when his fine picture, ‘ Svolvaer 
Harbour in Winter,’ occupied the place of 
honour in the Berlin room. Gunnar Berg was 
a singularly handsome man and a great athlete. 
His grand physique and genial, simple manners 
will cause him to be long remembered by those 
English visitors to Norway who had the privi¬ 
lege of knowing him. ” 

We have received from the Autotype Com¬ 
pany a remarque proof of an autogravure after 
a design by- Mr. Frederick Shields, suggested 
by the well-known verses of William Blake, 
beginning “ little lamb, who made thee.” 
The design consists of two little girls and a 
lamb in a green field. The elder child is 
kneeling, and the other stands looking over her 
shoulder at the lamb. The expression of the 
elder, as, with finger raised, she puts the 
question to the lamb is simple and earnest, and 
the whole group is inspired with a spiritual 
sentiment in sympathy with Blake’s verses, 
and worthy of the artist. The faces of the 
children are of much beauty, but the arms of 
the elder strike us as belonging to a younger 
girl. 


THE 8TAGE. 

We have ever been among the admirers of Miss 
Ada Behan. She is probably the strongest 
comic actress of any stage on which the 
English language is spoken. But, like other 
actresses, her art is to be analysed and reason¬ 
ably appraised; whereas in at least one of our 
contemporaries—a generally lively evening 
newspaper is the worst sinner in this respect— 
simple hysteria, on the subject of this lady, 
takes the place of judgment. Miss Behan has 
been seen during the present week in that 
which is in the main, if it is not altogether, 
Garrick’s adaptation of Wycherley’s “ Country 
Wife.” For the part of the Country Girl— 
Gamck’s name for a piece in which it had been 
found desirable to change the condition of the 
heroine—Miss Ada Behan is still admirably 
adapted. Her robust humour, her animal spirits 
(almost as “unfailing” as Lord Bosebery’s 
“tact”), not to speak of her mature acquaint¬ 
ance with the exigencies of the boards, 
singularly fit her for this impersonation. As 
we have remarked before, an actress’s range is 
limited, and her domain dominated by her own 
personality: rarely does even the greatest art 
permit her an achievement foreign to her 
physique, her temperament, or her years. 
Miss Behan can never have been an ideal Lady 
Teazle, _ though a skilful and capable Lady 
Teazle, in a way of her own, she has, of course, 
shown herself. Her judicious admirers must 
accordingly have been glad to note her recent 
relinquishment of the part, and her resumptionof 
one of those characters which certainly she was 
bom to play. In “ The Country Girl,” just as 
m “ The School for Scandal,” she has had the 
Wrongest support from Mr. William Farren, in 
• ' iin parts one of the most admirable of 
i glish comedians, and one who assuredly 
■‘V.uid be seen always in such comedy as is old 
sod legitimate. Next week, at Daly’s, “The 


Country Girl ” is to give place to Slmkspere’s 
“ Twelfth Night.” That it will be played 
with great intelligence by what we must uow 
take leave to consider rather an Anglo- 
American than an American company is, of 
course, not to he doubted; but we confess we 
like little the proposal to play the piece in four 
acts instead of in five. The less a classical text is 
tampered with the better; the Daly Company 
did not deal gingerly, by any means, with “ The 
School for Scandal ”: it adopted somewhat 
heroic measures in recasting and abridg¬ 
ment, and absolutely to no useful or justifiable 
end. The company, we hear, does not remain 
with us for many weeks more. When it comes 
back again, it will be received with none the less 
favour by our better class of playgoers, if it 
does not signalise its return by the presentation 
of any maimed version of an English classic. 
Not the most gifted company under the sun 
can with impunity trifle with the text of the 
masterpieces of our dramatic literature—things 
written at epochs when the best imaginative 
work was wont to take dramatic form. 

Mr. Zangwill, in a very modest but not the 
less successful or less creditable way, has made 
his dr but as a dramatist. His little one-act 
piece, in which but two artists perform, is pre¬ 
sented at the Haymarket, at the hour of the 
curtain-raiser; but a curtain-raiser in quality it 
certainly is not. It is singularly ingenious and 
able, the notion of it being suggested by a 
sentence by a thoughtful if whimsical American 
man of letters. Mr. Zangwill, when he is 
not engaged upon the more serious of his work, 
loves paradox and surprise. His singularly alert 
and flexible talent—a talent by no means 
devoid of subtlety, though it has known how 
to be popular—finds appropriate exercise in the 
curiously clever little piece which is performed 
at the Haymarket. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Old English Edition —Nos. 1-7. Edited by 
G. E. P. Arkwright. (Joseph Williams.) With 
the object of this edition earnest musicians will 
be in full sympathy. In the Preface, we read 
that “it is intended to reprint a selection from 
the music hidden away in public and private 
libraries, which is almost unknown, except to 
antiquaries and collectors of rare books.” This 
hidden music is often of value and interest, and 
old English compositions cut a very respectable 
figure by the side of much modern music. The 
songs of the Masque written in honour of the 
marriage of Lord Hayes (1607), words by 
Thomas Campion, music by various composers, 


are delightfully simple and quaint. No. 2 
contains six songs by Dr. Arne, including 
“ Not on beds of fading flowers,” from Milton’s 
“ Comus.” The pianoforte accompaniments 
are arranged from the original scores, which are 
also given at the end of the volume; the com¬ 
poser of “ Where the Bee sucks ” needs no 
commendation. Nos. 3-5 contain Madrigals by 
George Kirbye, known by his gettings of old 
psalm-tunes for The Whole Book of Psalms, 
published by Thomas Este in 1592. The Intro¬ 
duction to No. 3 gives an interesting account of 
this Kirbye, considered one of the best of 
English Madrigal writers. His music is remark¬ 
able, not only for contrapuntal ingenuity, but 
for clearness of rhythm and expression. Nos. 6 
and 7 are devoted to the songs of the famous 
old master, William Byrd. Mr. H. Ellis 
Wooldridge has given valuable help and advice 
in the preparation of these volumes. 

Dames Humoresques. By Sig. Stojowski 
(Op. 12). (Stanley Lucas.) This collection con¬ 
sists of six pianoforte pieces. There are plain¬ 
tive phrases which recall Chopin, and brilliant 
passages which remind one of Liszt; but still 
the music contains an original element which 
is welcome. Only players of refined taste and 
good technique ought to venture ou these 
pieces ; for otherwise the peculiarities, involving 
difficulties of phrasing or execution, would 
become too prominent. 

The following are published by Mr. C. 
Woolhouse: 

Six Songs by H. Heine, music by Noel 
Johnson. It is difficult, after Schubert end 
Schumann, to render justice to any other set¬ 
tings of Heine. Mr. Noel Johnson is an ex¬ 
cellent composer, and the songs under notice 
are expressive; but yet there seems in them, 
on the whole, work rather than warmth. There 
is a feeling of restraint with which, considering 
the echoes of the past, it is only too easy to 
sympathise. The same composer’s “ Sae wait 
I for you, lassie,” is a quiet, quaint little song. 
“In Foreign Lands,” by J. J. Haakmau 
(Op. 11), Book 2, are clever pieces for the 
pianoforte. The one entitled “ In Bussia” is 
rather long, and its varied moods seem to 
require an explanatory programme. They are 
arranged also as duets, and from the writing 
we conclude they first appeared in that form. 
J. J. Haakmau has also published a Method for 
the Violin (Op. 17): the subject matter is well 
arranged, and there are some excellent illustra¬ 
tions. The statement in reference to the har¬ 
monic minor scale, that “ there is another 
minor scale according to a German professor, 
Herr Gottfried Weber,” is, to say the least, 
peculiar. J. S. Siiedlock. 




ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 

Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 7800 

Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 

IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 

Fish Napkins, 2 a. lid. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 6s. 6d. per doz. Table 
Olotha, 2 yds. square, 2s. lid. 21 yds. by .‘1 yds.. 5s. lid. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 11 Id. each. Strong Huckaback Towela, 4s. 6d. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Pillow Caees, from 18. 2jd. each. 

im A f ■ rn A Children’s Bordered, Is. 3d. per doz, 

IRISH CAMBRIC , as3d • 

w 1 w ■ ■ 1 w Gentlemen's „ 3s. Sd. „ 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the DAf'l/CT LJ A MHI/C D^LJ I C TO 
latest styles, from Is. to Mb. each. I MMIV LJ rV t II vMI L. I O■ 

COLI 

IRISH LINEN 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 

SHIRTS. 


Hemstitched: 
Ladies’, 2s. 9d. per doz. 
Gents’, 3s. lid. „ 


Illustrated 
Pricf-Li*ta 
and Bamplea Tost Free to 
any part of the World. 


COLLARS : Ladies’ and Children’s 8-fold, 3a. 6d. 

nor doz. Gents’ 1 -fold, 4 b. lid. per doz. 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentltmen, and Children, 
from 6s. lid. per doz. 

Best quality lonj?- 
cloth Shirts, 4-fold 
Linen Fronta, 36a. 6d. half-dozen. 
(To measure 2a. extra.) 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST OF SCHOOL LOOKS. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. 

By Prof. LEON DELBdS, of H.K.B. “Britannia,” late of King’. PoUi-ge, London. 

LITTLE EUGENE’S FRENCH READER: for 

Beginner.. Anecdote, and Tale.. Edited with Note, and a Complete Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. \ 

THE STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH 

HEADER, fer the Use of Public Schools. I. FIRST \L.\R. Anecdotes, Tales, | 
Historical Pieces. Edited with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. J 
Crown Svo, doth, 2s. 

THE STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH 

11 BABER, for the U.e of Public School.. IX. SECOND YEAR. 11 utoncal 1’iece. and j 
Tale.. Edited with Note. Sixth Edition. Crown bvo, clutb, ... 

“ It would be no eaey matter to find a Trench Reader more completely eatiefactory in every | 

re ^-Thi. h ia^vei 7 0 AtOf 3 ctory collection from the beet author., .elected with great care and I 

supplied with adequate note..A thoroughly good book of tine kind should in fact be c.d u- 

1 aPd to inspire a taste for literature in the student » unnd. The volume, edited by M. Ddhoe I 
fairly meet this requirement.”— Journal oj Education. __________i 

EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE 1 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical Sketch of the Forniation 
at French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. El GKNE 
FA8NACHT, late French Master in Westminster School. Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly i 
Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth. Bs. Or Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 2a. Gd. j 

“ in itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory Grammar for beginners that we have 

as yet seen.The book is likely to be useful to all who wish either to learn or to teach the J 

French language.”— Athenaeum. .... ... . . . 

" The appearance of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is bfing 

made in the teaching of modern languages.The rules and observations are all scientifically , 

classified and explained.It is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher 

forms of large schools."— Rbu-ationul Tunes. 

EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary 

French Lessons. Easy Rule, and Exercise, preparatory to the “ Student s Comparative 
French Grammar.” Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, Is. fid. 

FRENCH for BEGINNERS: Lessons, Systematic, 

Practical, and Elymologiral. By ,T. LEMAI8TRE. To precede “Eugene’. Method” 
and the various Elementary French books. Becund Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

VICTOR HUGO. Edited for the Use of Schools, 

by J. BOLELLE, Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 

LES MI3ERABLES: les Principaux Episodes. 

Edited with Life and Notes. 2 vol»., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3a. 8d. 

NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for the 

Use of Schools and Colleges. 2 vola., crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 

By the Samk Editor. 

FLENCH COMPOSITION THROW H LOUD MACA FLATS ESULISll. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction. 

Vol. I. FREDERICK the GREAT. 3sVol. II. 

WABB BN HASTINGS. 3s. 6d.-Vol, III. LO RD OLIV E. 3s. 

FIRST STEPS in FRENCH HISTORY, LITRRA- 

TITRE and PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch Isaving-Certificate 
Examination, the various Universities Loci Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 
By F. F. BOGET, French Lecturer St. Andrews University. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“This manual will be a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to work 
threw* a large volume on the history of French literature, but who yet desire lo obtain a 
knowledge sufficient to enable them to pigeon-hole their reading of French preee and poetry. 

° E>l u rational 1 ones, 

“ Compiled with high aim..The outcome of considerable study and reilection." 

* Journal oj Education. 

• ■ The volume is everywhere written with conciseness and accuracy, and cannot fad to prove 

USe “He has 'displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere erudition.” 

Saturday lienctv. 

AN INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH: History 

Gram mar , Chrestomalhy, and Glossary. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

THE MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. 

BDecially prepared to meet the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving-Certificate 
Examination*. By. PAUL TERROUX, late Greenock Academy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. net. 


FOR THE OXFORD AND CAM3RIDGE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL 

fcXittatNftliuiio, ios4. 

“ Messrs. Williams and Norgate’a useful series.”— Sjxakcr. 

FRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DEI.BOR. M.A., of H.M.8. “ Britixmis,” 
Dartmouth, late of King’s College. 

Messrs. William- A N"r.r..uR hawog determined to re-iseue this series in a cheaper torn, 
they can now be obtained ai under : — 

iVr j>i i Vi’l'imi , aetc'd, 6-1.; paper hoards t 9d. 

1. Rauim..—Li- Fj -Udki us. 8. Xav. me Mai>trk. — Pbisovkikci Dt 

2. OuiNEii i.K.— 1 L-i;a< s. Cai CASK, and Le Li prklx d'Aostk. 

3. C.-iisKiLir..—C isxa. 9. Lu-ontaine.—Fables. 

4. Mold i:it.—L k Ik*i ri.koi> Gbktiluommi. 10. Molimik.—MisahthboI’X. By G. H. 

5. ('ohnkii.uk.—Li: Cn*. Clarke. 

6. Moi.ii hi:.-Le* Fi » riKU-E'* Rinirrurs. 11. Moi.n rk.—Fourbebiks dx ScAriv. By 

7. Ciiatxai hriani*. —Voi auis EN Amlrwub G. H. Clarke. 

Sprrimfn copies fret to Teachers. 

** Compared with other books haring the same aim, these book* deserve very favourable men¬ 
tion. Fur the notes are well selected, well expressed, and to the point .”—Saturday Itevicic. 

** Amazingly cheap ... deserve to be widely known.” — A< a.i,En icic. 

“ The new issue l* a marvel of cheapness.” — Jon.not ot Education. 

OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, from 

the Earliest Times to tbo Present Day. By JO*. GOST WICK and ROBERT HARRI- 
fc( >X. Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 8vo, doth, 10a. 

COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERM AN GRAMMAR. 

With Exercises, constituting a Method and Reader. By T. HEINRICH WEIS8E. 
Fourth Edition, almost entirely Rewritten. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

•*We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory German 
Grammar yet published in England.”— Journal oj Elocution. 

WEISSE’S NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXER 

CItiKS in GERMAN COMPOSITION, with Complete Rules and Directions, with full 
refercncts to his German Grammar. Second Edition, 12mo, cloth. (Key, 6s.) 3b- 6a. 

Set for the University of Edinburgh Local Examinations, 1894. 

WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOMS. 

Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With E xamin ation Pai>ers. 8vo, cloth, fc. 

WEISSE’S ELEMENTS of GERMAN. 8vo, 

cloth, 8a._____- 

SCHLUTTERS GERMAN CLASS BOOK: a 

Course of Instruction based on Becker’s System, and so arranged as to exhibit the Self 
Development of the Language, and its Affinities with the English. By Fit. 6CHLL 1 » 
late Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. Kbv, w. 

NEW EDITION. Corrected to the Official German Spelling. 

A GERMAN READING BOOK: a Companion 

to Schlutter’. ” German Class Book.” With a Complete Vocabulary. By A. MOBLLoii, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. __ 

FOUQUE’S UNDINE, SINTRAM, ASLAUGA’S 

KILTER, Die beiden HAUPTLEUTE. Four Fart, in 1 toI., Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Also separately: 

TT'WTVrNT'F! 1. fid ■ cloth 2-. SINTKAM, 2a. iid.; cloth, 3,. ASLAVOrAH 
RITT*b!' la. 'fid' f doth, £DIE b4iden HAUPTLEDTK, Is. 6d.i 

cloth, 2s. . 

In ordering through Booksellers, ‘‘Williams and Norgate’s Edition" should DC 
specified; it is the only uniform edition, dearly printed, in crown Svo. _ _ _ 


ULRICH’S GERMAN SERIES. 

Itevised by JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 

Just published. 

Partin. COMPOSITION. Containing Thirty-Two 

pieces from the best English Authors, and their Translation, into German. 8vo, doth, 

Part I. GRAMMAR, and Part II. SYNTAX, are 

in preparation. 

ULRICH’S GERMAN PROSE, with Notes on 

Bvntax and Translation, followed by a Complete Vocabffi^-By ANTON J. ULRU : 
Master of Modern Language, at the King'. School, Warwick. Revised by JOU- 
GIBSON, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ A cheap and useful little vdum e. u ~Joun<ar of EJneotton. _ _ 


THE ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. Edited by J. T. W. Perowne, MA 


-VAT V VOLUME JUST HEADY. 


ERZAEHLUNGEN. E. Hoefer. 3s. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, &c. Prosper Merimee. CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet- 2s. 6d. 

o, “ The choice is nn exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent. ■P’ nn l / t % e> 


9 . nA “ The choic > is nn exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent, —irnaiyitan. 

toitSS DOt ^ ^ ^ eservea ^ in TOmeTformf smd the^^^^ne^botli^oo^Md^h^p ^”— 86 

ot lay, to purchase the volume of Merim6«.”— Journal of Education. whether cordate veRLORNEM POSTEN, and NAZZARE»A 

VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 1 •• The 

“ The books are well got up, and in * Vaillanto ’ nn excellent choice has been made." I “ Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the rea g 

" The note* are tew aud bnei, but ait are oeif - s ".in. sure an vui cwy. —a. l <> .• s. 

WILLIAMS & N011UA115, M. Henrilita Sibeet, Covent G-blev, London; and JO, S..uth Fi.eukrick Street, Edindi-hgh^ 
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THE BAST AND WE8T ENDS. 

WORTHINGTON JUNIOR: a Story of 

Contrasts. By EDITH SICII EL. 3 vol*. “ 17,(5 it one 

'A "' ' Pftisjactory novel* toe. have read for some time, 1 * _ 

Spectator. “Fnil or smart sayings and mil-turned 
r h Daily Chronicle. “She. has considerable power of 

> : .. portraiture."— Glasgow Herald. 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS: Voyages 

and Experiences in the W. Pacific. 1875 to 1891. Bv 
W. T. WAWN, Master Mariner. With numerous IUus- 

trations and Maps. Royal 8ro. 13a. “ A work of peadior 
f> ’ It afford* a vivu.l insight into labour recruiting in 

‘he. Ear id .."-Standard. “Abounds with valu'd,Ir infor- 
>on. ’—Chronicle. ** Graphic and amusing account* of 
t.t'AAnyw places and peoples told in a sailorly straight- 
i 1 'Hncr.— Telegraph. 

TEE BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: a True 

Account of the Host Remarkable Arnault* committed of 
lat< > ears upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buc- 
I.metrr 01 Jamaica and Tortuga (both English and 
Ire h By JOHN ESQUEMBLING, on* of the 
Buccaneers who srss present at those tragedies ( 1684 - 6 ) 

K : .!• , HENRY AwELTa WithKps s’o^ank 
Portraits. Includes theTery scarce Fourth Part.) Royal 
M-o, J., 5 . cxe<Ue„t rsimlla of 

I :' "ii'j'."-Bookman. 

1 ' TION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY 

THE STORY of LOUIS XVIL of FRANCE. 

By £. i,. E\ AN6. With 5 Engraved Portraits. 10a. 6d 

HISTORY of ENGLISH OARIOATHEISTS 

^UMOBI8T8 of the NINETEENTH 
\f ^ EVERITT. Illustrated from 

i/^win S s by all the leading Caricaturists of the Century. 

I. >.rat 8vo, 10s. fid. At last ice have a treatise upon our 
c i . v >-*- and comic draughtsmen worthy of the great 
1 > Ci roughly readable book .”—?aU Mall Gazette. 
MORRIS’S NEW BOOK. 

SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Outcome 

5 WILLIAM MORRIS and TbELFOBTBAX 
1‘nte'ei. (Largo-Paper Edn., 15s. net.) 

SUICIDE and INSANITY. By J. A. K 

SVPAHAN M.D.. 5s. Ituh'he 

‘; h /' ' • historical and ethical aspects of the guest ion. 

.1 v.i.,' g <ontrihution.” —Times. 

THE V SPTIOS of the FBENOH REN ATS . 

CA.V.L By Rev. JOHN OWEN. 8ro. loTed. 

M otaigue, Ramus, Charron, Sanchez, Lc Vayer, Pascal. 

R' ■- ! I 1, M. OARNIER’S important work 

BISTf l Y of the ENGLISH Ll^DEDm- 

w. J. M dew p&>. C 6d. A "" e; 

r -VC W'S,# D n-ETTANTE library. 
LCiiaRD JEI'i'ERTES; a Study Bv 

H. CALL Author of “Life of Iwu.’-^c. Por- 
", • 1 Large Paper Edition, with 4 full-page 

I I '" of Jefferies Land,” specially painted by Bertha 

«■’ ■ ■'•■;nbv. KK8d.net. 

SOCIAL PEACE. By Professor Schulze- 

V: fUAl: T "S“\?* , * a hr M - Wickefeed, and 
‘ . l> 'jTaham Wallas, M.A. (Oxon). 3e. fid. “ .1 

• onpetent observer of the industrial movement in 
f ■ c the developments of trade unionism .”—'Times i 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

T DOG STORY : and another. 

ELL," A ED and ANOTHER FANTASY. 

rP;i mKBRTON, Author of‘•JehTN^Sd-s 

- j. is. 60. We have knoum Mr. Pinkerton as the 
ncist and satirist, and have found him original 

'* . ,? touch. There is some genuine fun in the idea ■ 

!., ■ nn ' 1 ^onnically iwirkcdd* —Athenaeum. 

v- H * , hearty, rollicking, and uncommon humour .”— 
xvi .-fits, bsrrver. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW WORK. 

CATHARINE FURZE: a 

Novel. By MARK RUTHERFORD, Author of 
" Miriam’* Schooling,” See. 2 vols., cloth, I 2 s. 

[ Rt 'tdg ucjrt week. 

DR. JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 

RANDOM ROAMING. By 

Rev. AUGUSTUS JES80PP, D.D., Author of 
“ Tn, ‘ l8 of a Country rarson,” Ac. Portrait. Cloth, 
7s. ed. ’ 

“ ‘ Random Roaming’ is assured of a hearty welcome. 

Contact with Dr. Jessopp’s mind is a wonderful stimulus' to 
the love of the antiquities of our island, animate as weU ss 
inanimate.”— Times. 

REV. SAMUEL COX’S LAST WORK. 

THE HEBREW TWINS: a 

Vindication of God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By 
the late Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of 
“Expositions,” Ao. With Portrait and a Prefatory 
Memoir by his Wife. Cloth, 6s. 

Characterised by the well-known simplicity and clearne-s 
of Dr. Cox’s style.”— 

PICTURESQUE SPAIN. 

THE HEART and SONGS of 

the 8FAXI-3H 6IERRA.8. By GEORGE WHIT 
WHITE. 7 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
doth, 6e. 

THE REFORMERS’ BOOK-SIIELF.-Ncw Vols. 

BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in 

the LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, and with an In¬ 
troduction, by HENRY ;DUNC1CLEY (“Verax”). 

2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. [/,Y„dy. 

INDEPENDEN’UNOVEL SERIES.—New Vol. 

LADY PERFECT A: Trans- 

lited from the Spanish of B. PEREZ GALD03, by [ f 
MARY WHARTON. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3 h. fid. 1 


Recect Part (CONS'GNIFICANT-CROUCHiNG\ 12s. 6< 
New Seclion (CROU J11MAS-CZECH"4s. 

A NEW ENGLISH OICTinwARTON 
HISTORICAL PRIMGiPL.ES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by 
the Philological Society. 

Editedby JAMES A. II. MURRAY, LL.D. 

J NH TIDE .— 7 V" pc,.:- ni position of the II'. ’ 1* a /'-,/',. >/•< _• 

Vol. I., A and B. Edited by Dr. MVrrav. Iutpeiial 4to 
half-morocco, £1 12j. fid. t ' 

Vol. IL, C. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imp^uil Ro, haif- 
morocco, £2 6d. 

* \Thp rarls comprised in Vela. I. & II. are atiil ?oM separately 
VoL III. D and E. 

D. Edited by Dr. Mi rr ay. r / 

E. Editud byHp.NKv Bradley, M.A. 

E-EVERY. 12*. fit. r 

, rrr EV£RYBODY—EZOD. ' \<:^ti„. 

Vol. IV. F, G. and H- F. E fifed by Hknh\ i v, M.A. 

1 be colossal nature of Dr. MmrayV und« rtakii..' an-l lui-uum.nl .l 

tliorotishni.*9> of Ins work ar.* attest • I 1>v the tact ili.it this jil„> . .. 

V'luiUL’ of no less than J,:{us is de\ot«l to tie hit i < u |., u ,. . n „t 

tlial the space tlii-letter it ■iiiires will even ho »urp *-I l.v the l«-tt<-r > 
On the otlui hiinl, nine of Lhv 1 smaller h. tt rs, X. \ . Q, K. J ,\ U 
and \ , will only require the Mine amount of {.pie-- — huus. * 


THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Grown 8vo, IPs. fid. 

A BURMESE READER : being* an 

Easy Introduction to the Written Language, and Com¬ 
panion to Judaun’a Grammar. For the use of Civil 
Service Students and others wh> wish ft acquire the 
Language quickly and thoroughly. By R F. ST. 
ANDREW ST. JOHN", Hon. MA.. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Teacher of Bu'mrse in th« Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford and University Coh-ge, London, and 
late Deputy-Commissioner in Burma. 

THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Crown fivo, if*, fid. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN- 

GUAGE, Literary and Colloquial. By D >RN E 3 

Bengal Civil Service (U“tired\ Au’hor - f “A Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Language 
India,” &c._ 

Parts I., II., and III., A-’I.IBH’A. 

ImppriHl 21s each. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPfUA- 

GINT, and the other GREEK VERSI Jls8 ..i the 01.1* 
TESTAMENT (including the Apocrypha! 1’. >k u '. 
the late EDWIN HATCH, 31.A., 1U). ur,l HENLV 
A. REDl’ATH, M.A., Rfrisfetl by oti> t Si '“/r. 

Until the publication of Part V., but n A at'- . w.-hIp, srn- 
scriptions may be paid in adr ’no: at the pr.ee oi £1 i*. for the 
Six Parts. 

"Tiie accuracy of the Hebrew words, as wed! as tl,. tUu/e* for tljj 
quotations, is marvelloU>."— Guardian. 


lotations, is marveIH<u>. —0»< tinium. 

"A work on which this geueratiou may well comtiatu 


THE CHINAMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

BRIGHT CELESTIALS. By 

JOHN COMING CHINAMAN. (Crown 8vo, doth. L. 


7VIXT 8 LA-DOW and SHINE. By Marcus 

, . ^ ^ nttor of “For the Term of Hie Natural 

A ^' ^^ ^XANTH^PE. By Walter T. 

1 ® - 4^ 0f 5 . B 0 a o A S T L E. By 

! H Tv t H !Si IBRARY - Y°ls.I.-IL Ea.4s.6d. 
' ^b^ VnuISA-nON of CHRISTENDOM. 

m -' ARD fiOSANQUBT, M.A. (Oxonl LI-D 
10 ”i - . iate Fellow of Unfv. b^.,Oxl^. UD ‘ 


v U “AD, M.A. (Oxon), Mr. D. G. BIT CHIB, M.A. 
• ■ 'N6OTHIN & Co., Paternoster Sq., E.O. 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND ESTATE. 

THE HOUSE of LORDS: a 

Retrospect and a Forecast. By TB03. AI.FEED 
SPALDING, LL.B. Cloth, lOr. 6d. 

— 

THIS DAY, full tine, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TWO SPHERES. By 

T. E. 8. T. Tp. 512. Revised and En’arged 
throughout. 

*•* The Publisher can arrange for Purchasers to see. these Works 
at the nearest Books' dec's on receipt of address. 

London 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME. Part lit. Backs V., VI., eud Vrl. 
Demv 8vo, 12 a. fid. 

SACRED BOOKS., of the EAST. 

Edited bv F. MaX MULLER. Vol. XU. Thu 
8 VTAPATHA-BKAUVIANA, nciorOm’r to tricT.»x 4 <*f 
the M.idhyaudina bchool. Trunsliitd by JULIUJ 
EGQELING. 

Crown Svo. 6*. 

QTJINTI SEPTIMri FLORUNTI^ 

TERTULLIANI DE ?R A,SCRIP 

TIONR H.T.BE riCORUM - AD JIAHTVBtS -ad 
8 ; A PULA 7l. Edifel, with Iotrotlu. torn uni Notv.i. by 
T. HERBERT BINDLEY, B.D , A' r!,.n (’oll .-e, u X - 
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MECH YNICS. By David Allan Low (Wimworth 
Scholar), M.Inst.M.B. Cloth, 2s. 

i Elementary Agriculture. Edited by It. P. 

’ War, hit. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Elementary Hygiene. By H. Rowland 

Wakefikld, Science Demonstrator, Swu-.^a School 
Board. Cloth, 2s. 


*.* Detailed Catalogue of Educational Works will be sent post free on application. 


London: BLACK! E & SOIs, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANXO UNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

’LISBETH. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ The Chilcotes,” “ la Spite of 
Herself,” &c. 

" Unqualified praise may be cordially and 
unhesitatingly accorded to ‘ ’Lisbeth,’ in 
which are readily discoverable all the in¬ 
ventive, constructive, and literary elemonts 
that, when felicitously combined, furnish 
the material of which a really first-class 
novel may be fashioned by a master hand.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
LORD ROBERTS. 

Now ready, 6s. 

A KING’S HUSSAR: 

Being the Military Memoirs for 25 Years 
of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King's) 
Hussars. 

Edited by HERBERT COMPTON. 

‘‘It is rarely our privilege to call public 
attention to so interesting, instructive, and 
wholesome a book as ‘ A King’s Hussar.’ ” 
Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price Cs. 

Dr. DUMANY’S WIFE 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 

“In the story itself the most noticeable 
qualities are the judicious courage and the 
brilliant invention of the writer. The most 
trivial incidents of the story are not taken 
from the common stock of common novelists; 
each of them forms a part of an artistic 
representation of real life.”— Speaker. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Now ready, price 6s. 

THE STORY OF 
FRANCIS CLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” 
&c., &e. 

“ There is one book among all those new 
books which kept a woary reviewer from his 
bod. That book is ‘ Francis Cludde,’ by Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. All fathers, guardians, 
and uncles should buy a copy to keep, and 
another, or several others, to give av ay to 
boys.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang in The New Review. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, L-jhed, 
Ludgatb Hill, Loudon. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and i small Coloured Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 






DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLF 
AND STEFANIE: 

An Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting 




Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 
1887 and 1888. 


'.ki !a 


at Lur¬ 
id i.a 


By his Companion, Liectenant LUDWIG VON HOHNEL. 
Translated by NANCY BELL (L. D’ANVERS). 




NEW BOOK BY CANON OVERTON. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. JOHN II. OVEUTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the 
Isle of A\holme. bvo, 14s. 


fcn ih 


hr.' •./ 

£ .'> j 


ST. ANDREWS. By Andrew Lang. With 8 Plates and 24 


Uctx: 

six::- 


Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vn, Hr. net. Hwmiclef 

“ St. Andrews has had among her many lovers some who have aspired also to be her historians. These older cnromci 
nro like to he superseded, except with those of dry-aa-dust tastes, by Mr. Andrew Lang's story of the fortunes of tne 
city of youth and dream.’ . . . It is the record of st. Andrews that will henceforth be read and remembered^ 


liil.r L 


n 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin 

of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Hampton Lectures for 1893. By the Itev. W. SAN’DAY, M.A. 

D.D., I.L.D., Dean Ireland’s Brotesior of Exegesis, 8vo, 16s. 

“This book will be found iu a very high degree both interesting nnd illuminating by any man of ordinary litertry 
intelligence who has a taste for candid inquiry in regard to the Bible and for well-grounded conclusions. For here we nar 
an account of the Bible by a man very remarkably well qualified to give it. . . . No writer of any school or od any 
subject could give us the impression of unprejudiced intelligence more strongly.’’— Guardian. 


i 

Zi'My. 

* • Tru: 


THE LITTLE SISTERS of the POOR. By Mrs. Abel Ram, 

Author of “The Most Beautiful,” “Emmanuel,” Ac. Crown 8vo,*6s. 

THE STUDENT’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE and the ALLIED 

SCIENCES. Comprising the Pionunciation, Derivation, and Full Explanation of Medical Terms, together with much 




3 3*5 
*bk & 


Collateral Descriptive Matter, numerous Tables, Ac. By ALEXANDER DUANE, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
‘ ’ ‘ * ’ *' - “Webster’s International Dictionary. 


New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute, Reviser of Medical Terms for 
8vo, price 21b. 

NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


^ j 

ir>.. 


GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the Memoirs of Gaston de 

BONNE, Sieur do Marsac. By STANLEY J. WEYM AN, Author of “The House of the Wolf." 3 roll, crown 
8vo, ?5s. Cd. j 

“ The book i8 not only good literature, it is a ‘ rattling good story,' instinct with the spirit of true adventure anu 
stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, there is plenty, and many scene* could uot have been bettered. 

Athemrum. 

NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 




MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 

Quartermain,” <fcc. With 24 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFEXHAGEH. 1 vo1. 




“She," “Allan 

crown 8vo, 6s. ... 

“ Readers will thank the good fortune which has put into their hands a book for these long winter evenings which will 
chain and rivet their attention aud awaken their interest to the highest pitch. Mr. Haggard lias never produced anything 
better, either in matter or in manner.”— Observer. 


L. B. Walford. New 




THE ONE GOOD GUEST: A Story. By 

and Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Walford has never written a pleasanter novel.”— Scotsman. M 

“ A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, and equally grateful to remember.’ 

Rational Obecrtcr. 

WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, Author of 




“ Beggars All," Ac. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, cro'vn 8vo. price oa. . ... 

“A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or arranged with other works of fiction. It •« 
a distinct creation, and we approach it in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that 
awaits most new things ."—Manchester Guardian. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY—Two New Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 

By 11. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, <Stc. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Od. 


THE EXPANSE of HEAVEN: Essays 

on the Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. PROCTOR. 


Crown 8V«, 3». 6d. 






THE 


1. MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PA8QVIER. 

2. THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. 

3. THE roETHY OF RURAL LIFE. 

4. RECENT EDITIONS OF TACITUS. 

5. TOPULAR LITERATI RE OF MODERN ITALY, 
8 . THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF MONTROSE. 


OX TUESDAY NEXT, 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 

7. THE RESULTS OF TIIE CRUSADES. 

8 . AMONG THE HAIRY AINU. 

9. ADDRESSES OF THE LATE EARL OF DERBY. 

10. THE PROGRESS OF ANGLING. 

11. THE SESSION OF 1893. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL ROOKS. 


SIR TH. SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Young Beginner’s Batin Course. 

b. each. 

I. First Latin Book. I ILL Third Latin 


Grammar, Easy Ques¬ 
tions, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. 

II. Second Latin 

Book. An Easy Latin 
Reading Book, with 
Analysis of Sen- 


Book. Exercises on 
the Syntax, with 
_ Vocabularies. 

IV. Fourth Latin 

Book. A Batin Vo- 
cabulary for Begin¬ 
ners, arranged accord¬ 
ing to Subjects and 
| Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 

*B«rt I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 8s. 6d. . . „ . 

Appendix to Part L Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers, te. 6d. _ 

•Part II- A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 

•Part III. A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 

•Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3 h. 6d. 

*P ^r t V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 8e. 6d. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Brnnllar Latin Grammar. For Middle and 

Lower Forms. 8s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising 

a fun Practice of Nonna, Prononna, and Adjectives, 
•with the Verba. By T. D. Hall. Jin-tied and 
Enlarged Edition. 2s. 

Greek Course. 

INITIA GBJECA. 

‘Part L Grammar, Delectua, Exerciaes, and Vocabu- 
lanes. 8«. 6d. . „ _ 

•Appendix to Part I. Ad lonal Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6 
•Part IL A Greek Reading B . 8s. 6d. 

•Part TIT. Prose Composition. 3a. 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 

and Lower Forms. 8a. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

Plato.—Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
English Course. 

•English nr n.Tnma.T - With Exercises. 


MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS' MANUALS. 

Crown 8vo. 7 b . 6d. each. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

From its Establishment to the Keign of 
Commodus, 180. 

By J. B. BURY. 

The Students’ Hume: A History of 

England from the Earliest Times to 1688. 
Thoroughly Hevittd Edition, continued to the Treaty 
of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. 8. Biiewf.r. (830 pp.) 
The Work may alto be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. Cd. each. Tart I. b.c. 55 — a.d. 1485; Part II. 
a.d. 1485-1688 ; Part III.—16S8-1878. 

Modern Europe. By E. Lodoe, M.A. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By 

Henry Hallam. 

Constitutional History of England. By 

Henry Halt.am. 

Old and New Testament History. By 

Philip Smith. 2 vols. 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 

Alexander the Great. By PuiLir Smith. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols. : I. 

A.n. 30 —1003; II. lOtM-1611. By Philip Smith. 

English Church History. 3 Vols: I. 
69*1—1509; II. 1509-1717; III. 1717-18“!. By 
Canon Pkkp.y. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 

Sir William Smith. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Borne, to the Establishment of the 

Empire. By Dean Liddell. 

Gibbon. By Sir William Smith. 
France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. 

By W. H. Jsrvis. 

Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. 

George Smith. , , 

English Language: Its Origin and 

Growth. By George P. Marsil # # 

English Literature. With Biographi- 

calNotieesof the Authors. BtT.B.Shaw. 

Specimens of English Literature. By 

T. B. Shaw. 6b. 

Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fleming. 


_ C,n WlH SMITH’S Coloured Maps. 5s. 

•Primary English Grammar. With Exer- en/r at T " TTTRTrV 1 The Realm of Nature: 

dam and Questions. la. SMALLER MIS 1 UxvllllO. Physiography. By Dr. H. R. Mn 

Primary History of Britain. New and If ape, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo 3s. 6d. each. The^StudV of 8 Allimal 

thoroughly Revised Edition. Coloured Map. (' '°PP0 England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. Arthur Thomson. With many 

-- , - Sen- and thoroughlt United J-Mtion. Elements Of EthiCS. 

Modern Geography. 5s. Scripture History, continued down to MrlRIlgAn . 3a . 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. . *.■>. 7 °. _ English Colonisation ant 

r~ “ r, 8 r ' - , Ancient History. Down to the Conquests ° Caldecott. Coloured m. 

English Composition. Examples and „ f Lauder the Great. &.ea „ , 

mweiaes. as. «d. Ancient Geography. The Fine Arts. By I 

French Course. Modem Geography,Physical and Political. ^bkow, 0 fM 0] 

FRENCH PE.INCIPXA. P time to the Establishment of the Cunningham, d.d. sb. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercise*, Vocabularies The Philosophy of the 

demise. aud Ck^STto the Roman Conquest. Prof. Ksici.t! Part. L audU. 

Sok, With Etymological Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools French Literature. By H. 

Dictionary. 4s. 6d. “d Young Persons. The Rise Of the Britisl 

'Partin. Prose Composition. 4a. Sd. English Literature. With Lives OI our India. By Sir Alfrrd Lyali 

Students’ French Grammar. With an Chief Writer*. Days of the East India Compai 

introduction by m. LittrI;. 6a. Specimens of English Literature. in.l'Dw.iAirur.r nf the Se 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. Little Arthur’s Histories. and Dr. 

German Course. England, from the Earliest Times, con- Modern Bot 

GERMAN PRIHCIPIA. Inued down to 1818. With sewoodcuta to..Bd C ^UfpA™o K GRDURs. With I 

•Part L Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and France, from the Earliest Times to the French Revolution. 

Material* for Conversation. 3s. 6d. Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. ^ J?1CU Q ^ 

•Part IL Heading Book, with Dictionary. 8s. 6d. 6 d. __ _ Mallrt. 9*6d. 

Practical German Grammar. For Ad- MrSt Ma rkham’s Histories. Bn g^“. wth Diagram,.' a., 

maoed students, a,. «d. England, from the First Invasion by the Logic, Inductive and I 

Italian Course. S<mi«iis down to the jr»«* 1880. lOOWoodeuts. 3s.«d. Wtt.t.iam Mirto. late Professor 

TTATTAW PRTNTTPTA France, from the Conquest of Gaul by theTge oTIeri 

ITA LIAN FBJNl/lrlA. c««sar down to 1678. 70 Woodcuts. 3s. c»d. Greece in tue Age oi re 

•PutL Gnunmar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, GermanV from the Invasion by Marius grant, KiDR’a College, Cambrii 

tions. 3s. 6d. 
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London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Silt WM. SMITHS 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

Latin. 

Smaller Latin - English Dictionary, 

With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 31st Edition. 
By Sir Wm. Smith and Prof. T. 1). Hall, &1.A. 
(730 pp.) 7s. 6d. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 1 Os. 
Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 

piled from Original Sources. 16s. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Die- 

tionary. By A. C. Ainoer, M.A., and H. G. 
Winter, M.A. 448 pp. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Bible. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Illus- 

trationa. 21s. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. Illustrations. 

7s. 6d,___ 

Classical. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Mythology, Biography, and Geography. With 
760 Woodeuts. 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 Wood- 

cuts. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. 200 Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

WITH CONCISE GRAMMAR, NOTES, AND 
VOCABULARY. 

By Tomruius D. HALL, M.A. 

This Volume is intended to aid those who desire to 
study the New Testament in the original Greek Text 
without any previous knowledge of the language. 

MURRAY’S 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

EDITED BY TOOFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrew’s University. 

An Introduction to Modern Geology. 

By Dr. R. D. Roberts. With Illustrations and 
Coloured Maps. 5s. 

The Realm of Nature: A Manual of 

Physiography. By Dr. H. R. Him.. 19Coloured Maps 
and GS Illustrations. 5s. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. 

Arthur Thomsox. With many Illustrations. 6s. 

The Elements of Ethics. By John II. 

MriRiiBAP. 3s. _ -r, 

English Colonisation and Empire. By 

Caldecott. Coloured Mups and Diagrams. 

The Fine Arts. By Prof. Baldwin 

Brown. Illustrations. t, t> x 

The Use and Abuse of Money. By Prof. 

Cunningham, D.D. 8 a. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 

Prof. Esioht. Parts I. and II. 3s. 6d. each Part. 

French Literature. By H. G. Keene. 3s. 
The Rise of the British Dominion in 

India. By Sir Alfrrd Lyall. From the Early 
Days of the East India Company. Coloured li.»i s. 

The^Physiology of the Senses. By Pro- 

fes^or M Kr^rick and Dr. Srouorass. With 
Illustrations. 4«. 6d. T) _ -r, 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By I ro- 

fL>r Patrick Crooks. With Illustrations 3s. 6d. 

The French Revolution. By U E 
EngisT Literature. By William 

Kkxtox. With Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 

w-itiiam Minto, late Professor of Logio, Umveraty 

of Aberdeen. With Diagrams. !-. 6d. 

Greece in the Age of Pericles. By A. J. 

GaART. Kh, ? -B CoUege, Cambridge. With Blustra- 
tions. 3a. 6d. 
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THE ACADEMY, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIS T- 


NOW BEADY AT ALT, J1O0K8ELLBH8 AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY, 

In which are commenced two new Serial Stories: 

A BEGINNER, 

By BHODA BROUGHTON, 

AHD 

AN INTERLOPER, 

By FRANCES MARY PEABD. 

“ Onr can never help enjoying Tempi.* Bar.”— Tfa■ G uardian. 
“Who does not welcome Temple Bab ? "—John Hull, 

Monthly, Prick One Shilling. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


BY DR. KBNEALY. 

MOLTjY and her 31 AN- 

O’-WAR. By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Anthor 
of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6*. 

” A narrative of the raciest, freshest humour merging into 
one oi the sweetest of love-stories.”— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

THE VICAR of LANG- 

THWAITE. .By LILY WATSON. In 8 vola.' 
crown 8vo. 


NOW BEADY. 

SPEEDWELL. By 

l ady GUENDOLBN RAM8DEN. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 8a. 


NOW READY. 

BRIT03IART. By 3Irs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “Bonnie Lealey,” &c* 
In 3 vola., crown 8vo. 

“ A charming story by a writer already favourably known 
in the w orld of pure and pleasant fiction. The plot is dis¬ 
tinctly clever and the denouement exceedingly dramatic.”— 

Birmingham Daily Gazelle. 


SECOND EDITION. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By 

MARY CHOLMONDKLEY, Author of “Sir Char-lea 
Danvers,” &o. In 8 Tola., crown 8ro. 

“ Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent novel, fall of 
humour, touched with real pathos, and written with finished 
taste and skill, read 1 Diana Tempest.’ Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

A HEROINE in HOME- 

SPUN. Bv FREDERIC BRETON, Anthor of “The 
Crime of Maunsell Grange,” &c. In a vola., crown 8vo. 

“ There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale • 
but apart altogether from its folk-lore it is remarkable and in¬ 
teresting. No better tale of the North has come under our 
notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful character.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 

By JE38TE FOTHEBGILL, Anthor of “The Firat 
Violin,” See. 

A NEW EDITION. In 1 to!., crown 8vo, 6a. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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KOJV BEADY. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


LABOU R 

AND THE 

POPULAR WELFARE. 

BY 

W. H. MALLOCK, 

Author of “ Is Life Worth Living ? ” 
“Social Equality,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Just ready, crown (*to, over i.i«> pag**, handsomely bound, 
cloth extra gilt, gill edges, lw. *td. 

DODS PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894 

“Aims at giving a great deal of Information in a small space, and 
signally toiccviuls in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it hu 
no competitor."— Athenaeum. 


The ORGANISTand CHOIRMASTER’S 
DIARY for 1894. 

Arranged by RALPH HINDLE BAKER. 

Demy 8ro, cloth, 2s. ttd. 


XOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

RUSSIA'S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA 

By an “INDIAN OFFICER* 

With new Map of Central Asia showing the disputed Territory. 

2 vola., demy 8ro, cloth, 16s. 

“A lucid historical survey....of the gradual development of Russian 
military power in Central Asia "—Times. 


“ Students who are used to associate economics 
with a laborious style will be agreeably surprised 
at the lucidity and simplicity of Mr. Mallock’s 
exposition, the brilliance of his manner, and the 
aptitude of his illustrations.”— The Timet. 

“ The book is one of the most valuable contribu¬ 
tions that have been offered to the discussion of 
what has now become the problem of social prob¬ 
lems.Regarded as a popularly-written exposure 

of current economic errors and fallacies, it is 
without an equal in both comprehensiveness and 
excellence.”— Liberty Review. 

“ In this work Mr. Mallock combats militant 
Collectivism with every weapon left in the armoury 
of Individualism.He outlines with really re¬ 

markable lucidity the parts respectively played in 
production by Land, Fixed Capital (plant), Circu¬ 
lating or Wage Capital, Labour, and Ability.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘“Labour and the Popular Welfare’.is an 

invitation to the labourer and to the friend of 
labour to leave off dreaming Socialist dreams that 
never have been, and never can be realised, and to 
study, Instead, the forces that are at work in pro¬ 
ducing national progress and wealth.”— Scotsman. 

“ An important and carefully-reasoned treatise. 
It deserves careful study.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ ‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare ’ should be 

studied by the Radicals.They will find wisdom 

in it, and much food for reflection.”— The Echo. 

“ No one can resist a tribute of admiration to 
Mr. Mallock for his luminous exposition, and for 
the exceeding brilliance of his style.” 

The Weekly Sun. 

“Perceiving no reason why ‘the Balient facts 
which underlie the social problems of to-day ’ 
might not be made for the benefit of ‘ the general 
reader ’ ‘ as stimulating and fresh as any novel 
or book of travels,’ Mr. Mallock has furnished 
forth a revised version of Political Economy. His 
work justifies his estimate of how rousing such an 
entertainment should be.”— Saturday Review. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 

Soho Square, London, W. 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON: 

Colombo and the Kelani Valley. 

By HENRY W. CAVE. 

Domy 4to. numerous Full-Page Illustrations in Woodburygravore, 
gilt edges, Roxburgh binding, ONE GUINEA net. 

" Everybody likes pictures, and it is an age of illustration; so that 

Picturesque Ceylon,’ by Mr. Henry W. Cave—a pretty drawing-room 
table book just issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 4 Co.—will 
have, ns it deserves, n Christmas welcome. The author frankly owni 
that the work is a pictorial, not a literary effort; but mauy a volume 
might be written of close-printed, descriptive matter which would not 
convey nearly so good an idea of the beautiful island of Ceylon as the 
excellent photographs which are here intenjiHirsed with a light and 
interesting running comment.”—Daily Telegruph. 

TALES of the CHILDREN’S WARD. 

By HONNOR MORTEN. Author of “ Sketches of 
Hospital Life," aod H. F. GETHEN. 

With Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“A collection of hospital stories is furnished by Honnor Morten 
and H. F. Gethen, in ‘ Tales of the Children’s Ward/ The title chosen 
by the authors explains their geucral purpose. With a large ex¬ 
perience of the little sufferers to whom it has been tlieir duty to attend. 
Miss Morten and Miss Gethen write their pathetic annals in a series 
of little sketches, which arc capitally told, and very interesting. The 
book should command a ready sale ."—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE HANDSOME HUMES. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

In 3 vol*. 

“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familiar 

narrative style.A refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone 

pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book .”—Daily Telegrajth. 

THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

In 3 vole. 

“ Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 
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LITERATURE. 


j The Skeptics of the French Renaissance. By 
! John Owen. (Sonnenschein.) 
y~ Tins is a most difficult book to review : 
difficult because it takes us over almost 
unknown ground, difficult because the 
I writer surveys the ground from a point of 

> view peculiarly his own. Most of us have 
read Montaigne and Pascal; they are part 

' oi the stock in trade of every educated man. 
' Fewer have studied Charron; but how many 

are acquainted with Peter Ramus, Sanchez, 
and La Mothe-le-Yayer, the other three 
whose works are discussed in this volume ? 
The book itself is a complement, with con- 
I tinuous paging, of The Skeptics of the Italian 
Renaissance. The same interlocutors present 
themselves, the same plan is pursued: 
namely, a biographical sketch, followed by 
'i an estimate of the writings, with previous 
» | and after discussion, to bring out points of 
; which a different view might be taken. 

; The bibliographical notes at the commence¬ 
ment of each chapter show how well the 
writer is acquainted with the literature of 
his subject; the subsequent pages show 
that he has made this literature his own. 
We are often astonished at the knowledge 
J; of unfamiliar, and what to many would seem 

> barren, fields. Montaigne and Pascal are 
masters in their separate styles. Mr. Owen 
has led me to do justice to Charron; but, 
when read many years ago, he seemed to 

: me then a kind of glorified Mr. Barlow, 

and almost equally dull and tiresome. Our 
author gives life to these dry bones, and 
makes the biography of all full of interest. 

; What is the thread on which these beads 
are strung? Two writers more opposite 
! than Montaigne and Pascal can hardly be 
brought together. The careless Epicurean 
i levity of the one, the intense and almost 
£ morbid earnestness of the other, might well 
form a theme for an ordinary sermon. The 
one, like Pilate, asks—What is truth ? and 
never cares to wait for the answer; the 
other wore out mind and body in the search 
thereof. But Mr. Owen strings them 
together, not for their difference, but for 
> what he deems their likeness; and this it is 
that gives pause for thought, and meaning 
1 and value to the volume. Montaigne and 
Pascal both skeptics! How ? What then 

I >a skepticism? Skepticism, from our author’s 
Point of view, does not mean either fruitless 
i uonbt or negative unbelief; but the doubt 
which prompts enquiry, the doubt without 
, *hich enquiry can hardly exist, which is 
i almost a necessary accompaniment of intel¬ 
lectual progress. The whole truth is not 
, an already ascertained fact in any depart¬ 
ment of life or of science. There is ever 


more to be discovered than has yet been 
explored. This is allowed by all; and the 
corollary would seem to be that the dis¬ 
coverer and explorer should receive honour 
and welcome from all men. It may be so 
now, in the present century, as regards the 
physical sciences and mathematical truth. 
But how different it has been in former 
ages, the sad stories in these volumes fully 
tell us. How different is it still when the 
subject of enquiry is other than the physical 
sciences; when the subject matter of the 
enquiry is politics, or ethics, or religion ? 
All that a man is honoured for doing in 
the other sciences he is too often censured 
and abused for attempting in these. Yet, 
what a great advance we feel it to be, that 
the censure or reproach is in words only. 
How sad the narrative, in ages scarcely 
more than three centuries apart from our 
own (the merest fraction in the life of 
humanity), of the martyrdom of Bruno, and 
of Vanini, and the murder of Ramus! 

Mr. Owen compares Charron with the 
Italian reformer, Ochino. Is there not a 
closer similarity with the career of Blanco 
White in our own time ? Valdez certainly 
cannot be put on the same plane with 
either Charron or Ochino. He is more 
like the Plymouth Brethren of our day. 
Oharron’s remarks on the duty of following 
virtue for its own sake, and the immorality 
of seeking a reward for it (p. 584), are 
admirably commented on (p. 603). An 
almost contemporary example might have 
been brought forward in St. Francois Xavier, 
who was converted by the words “ What 
shall it profit a man, &c.,” and who yet 
wrote : “ My God I love Thee; not because I 
hope for heaven thereby, &c.” May not the 
same principle be applied to mere abstract 
theology as well as to moral teaching ? 
There is a sense in which Agnosticism is 
true in Christianity. Man has and can 
have no proper knowledge of the Trinity; 
the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. 
Why then should not this Agnosticism. be 
preached from the pulpit ? Mr. Owen gives 
the answer. It might, indeed, 

“ serve with men of a certain class—men of 
vigorous minds, sanguine temperaments, and 
comprehensive views, having their intellectual 
and moral character braced by education, self- 
discipline, and reflection; but when we have 
to teach the poor and comfort the sick, we must 
employ some more human motive and distinct 
consolation than its philosophy seems able to 
impart.” 

Men have to be led gently to the know¬ 
ledge of God, to know Him first in His 
relations to themselves, before they specu¬ 
late on His relations to Himself, or to the 
universe. Gnosis must precede Agnosis. 
So again (p. 639)— 

“ From the point of view of his skepticism, 
Sanchez regards God as the alone possessor of 
perfect knowledge. His omniscience is the 
ideal contrast of our human ignorance, and His 
infinity the opposite pole of our partial and 
limited faculties.” 

But is not this the point of view of all true 
theology? I cannot see skepticism here. 
No one puts this grand truth more strongly 
than the late and the present Bishops of 
Durham have done in their several writings. 
On the final sentences of the discussion on 
Sanchez (pp. 644-6) I would ask : Is it not 


a fact that the knowledge of the uniformity 
and regularity of nature, now proved to bo 
so ancient, so constant, and so all-pervading, 
and the pressure of it on men’s minds, have 
a great deal to do with the peculiar pes¬ 
simism, the want of spring and of enthu¬ 
siasm, which marks the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century? 

I pass over other most interesting ques¬ 
tions suggested in the essay on La Mothe- 
le-Vayer, and hurry on to Pascal. All the 
other names in the volume shrink before 
Montaigne and Pascal. Yet it is almost 
repugnant to class these two names together. 
Montaigne goes with Diderot, Voltaire, and 
the Encyclopaedists ; he would have been 
hand in glove with Renan; we may find 
some affinity in him with Goethe. But how 
does Pascal com9 into such a compauy? 
Here is where we are most disposed to 
question if Mr. Owen has chosen his guests 
well. It is Descartes, and not Pascal, 
whom we should have expected to meet 
with here. It is the former, not the latter, 
name that all the preceding pages seem to 
lead up to—which is continually suggested 
to us. Again, is not Mr. Owen somewhat 
unjust generally to the Jansenists ? I know 
that it is the fashion now to abuse them; 
one can hardly take up a French religious 
or literary publication without finding some 
sneer at them. But is it deserved ? Mr. 
Owen remarks again and again of the 
divorce of morality from dogma in the 
religion of the day; he lauds highly Charron 
and other skeptics for their defence of 
the former, and justifies their skepticism 
thereby. But is their and Charron’s pro¬ 
test on behalf of morality to be compared 
with that of the Port-Royalists, both men 
and women ? What is deemed so praise¬ 
worthy in the one, should hardly be 
called narrow-minded puritanism and harsh 
asceticism in the other. In dealing with 
Pascal’s life, the time spent in Paris is 
marked as a period of skepticism and "f 
dissipation, is made to colour the whole 
after life, and is brought forward as cue 
chief reason why Pascal should be con¬ 
sidered as a skeptic. But is such argument 
valid ? Can we reckon every man a skeptic 
who has passed through a season of doubt ? 
Has not this been the experience of almost 
every great defender of the Faith ? Do we 
not, in a sense, feel it as a disadvantage, 
in controversy at least, to Pusey and KeMe 
that they never doubted, and that they 
could not place themselves in the position 
of their opponents, and therefore often 
fail to understand, and to reply to their 
arguments? Mr. Owen writes (p. 767): 
“ Perhaps the most inconsistent of all 
books ever published is the Thoughts .” 
And again (p. 776): “ The idea of Pascal’s 
extreme skepticism is now accepted as an 
indisputable fact by all impartial and trust¬ 
worthy critics.” To this I demur. One of 
his latest critics, M. Brunetiere, does not 
accept the conclusions of Havet or of Faugere 
as final, or as nearer to the truth than the 
older view of the Port-Royalists. The 
question lies in the state of the MS. of the 
Pensies. Is everything set down there to 
be taken as the real opinion of the writer, 
or rather frequently as mere notes of state¬ 
ments or arguments to be refuted? Docs 
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not the very force and almost exaggeration 
with which Pascal states the skeptic’s case 
show his conviction that he had a full and 
complete answer to it ? For instance, the 
nse to be made of the celebrated betting 
argument, and the weight to be attached to 
it, would depend entirely on its position in the 
finished argument of the work that never 
was completed. The sharp antithesis so 
strongly put of man’s weakness and great¬ 
ness, of pyrrhonism and dogmatism, of 
reason and imagination, of determinism 
and free will, of evil and absolute good, of 
unbelief and faith, mark the fact that 
Pascal believed, at least, that he had an 
answer for and a reconciliation of them all. 
The very passage (p. 774) which Mr. Owen 
quotes in one sense, Dean Church cites in 
the opposite: 

“Know then, proud man, what a paradox 
thou art to thyself. Abase thyself, helpless 
Season. Be silent, 0 imbecile Nature, learn 
that in an transcends man to a degree that is 
immeasurable, and learn of your Master your 
real condition, of which you are ignorant. 
Hear God.” 

And again (p. 782): 

“ In the later years of his life he had come to 
regard Christ, His life and teachings, as the 
centre-point of all knowledge, whether human 
or divine.” 

What is the true interpretation of such 
passages ? May it not be that Pascal, like 
many others, held what has been called the 
doctrine of co-ordinate truths ? That these 
antithetical truths are like lines which really 
meet in a point or converge to a centre 
which is immeasurably or infinitely distant; 
but to us, who see so small a portion of 
them within our limited vision, who can 
travel along them for so short a time, they 
must appear as parallel and separate; but 
this appearance does not lessen the assur¬ 
ance that they all meet in God, in Christ. 
If a man “ has faced the spectres of the 
mind, and laid them” at length, should 
not his position be judged by the conclusion, 
not by tne mere processes by which he has 
arrived at it ? The builder or architect is 
appraised not by the disjecta membra of the 
materials which he uses, but by the eom- 
leted edifice. Pascal did not live to finish 
is, and we can only infer what it might have 
been; but does not what is left of it give us 
sufficient assurance that his skepticism had 
been vanquished, and that he had found, 
or believed that he had found, a meeting 
point for all these apparently irreconcilable 
truths. 

One remark more. Has Mr. Owen suffi¬ 
ciently allowed in these volumes for the 
difference between southern and northern 
temperament in holding the “ twofold 
truth?” Many a radical and professed 
atheist, of Southern France at least, sends 
his daughters to be educated in ultra¬ 
montane convents. Emilia Pardo Bazan 
somewhere tells of a Spanish apostle of free- 
thought urgently exhorting all women, the 
mothers of the future generation, to attend 
his lectures. “ Where are your own wife 
and daughter?” asked the lady after¬ 
wards. “ Do you think,” was the indignant 
reply, “ that I would allow them to attend 
these lectures ? ” Can we imagine Charles 
Bradlaugh acting thus ? 


In a review of a work like this mere 
conventional oulogy is out of place. I can 
only express my very great admiration of 
it, and how keenly I feel my incompetence 
to guage adequately the learning of which 
proofs are given on every page. 

Wentworth Webster. 


The Pamirs : being a Narrative of a Year’s 
Expedition on horseback and on foot 
through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese 
Tartary, and Bussian Central Asia. By 
the Earl of Dunmore. In 2 vols. (John 
Murray.) 

Lord Dunmore has achieved a land journey 
of more than two thousand miles, “ crossing 
sixty-nine rivers and forty-one passes, many 
of them ”—of the passes, no doubt—“ being 
amongst the highest in the world.” So 
much one learns from the Preface. There 
is a vagueness in the phrase, “ amongst the 
highest,” but it seems to afford hope of 
something out of the common in altitudes. 
And then, at the end of the second volume, 
there is a diagram of high places scaled by 
the aspiring traveller, with a line to repre¬ 
sent the comparative insignificance of Mont 
Blanc. The highest of all was the Kara¬ 
korum Pass, for which an elevation of 
18,900 feet is shown. In the text Lord 
Dunmore states that one of his aneroids 
marked 18,980 and the other 19,300 feet. 
As a matter of fact, however, the true 
altitude of the Karakorum, ascertained by 
careful observations of the boiling point, 
is 18,550 feet. This is the figure given 
both in the Indian Survey map and in 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India; and it 
is not a little absurd for a traveller to 
suggest three other readings. Once, in¬ 
deed, it did occur to Lord Dunmore that his 
aneroids varied in a curious way; but 
ho has evidently omitted to consult Mr. 
Whymper’s monograph on the subject, and, 
as a rule, notos down altitudes with bound¬ 
less confidence in the accuracy and value of 
his totals. The error is the more to be 
regretted, since the measurement of heights 
was his only essay in scientific observation. 
He was ill-equipped with instruments at 
starting; and of those he took with him, 
several were broken before he crossed the 
mountains. He never once fixed a position 
by astronomy; while even the daily record 
of his marches was so carelessly kept up, 
that on one occasion he found himself a 
good four-and-twenty hours out of his 
reckoning. When we recall the admirable 
and painstaking work done by former 
travellers like Col. Trotter and Mr. Elias, 
who in their passion for geographical 
research went through untold hardship, 
Lord Dunmore’s claim to speak as an ex¬ 
plorer of new regions, his criticisms of exist¬ 
ing maps, and his attempts to improve on 
them, argue a strange misapprehension of 
the importance of his journey. 

He was more successful as a sportsman. 
His main object in going to the Pamirs was 
to shoot mis poli. lie chose the worst 
season, indeed, for the trip, as he admits 
himself; yet he made the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities when there, and, judged merely as 
a story of shikar , his narrative is exciting 
enough. It will also give the reader who is 


unacquainted either with General Goiu it s 
book The Hoof of the World, or a 

High Tartary, or Wood’s Journey to the „ 
Oxus, a tolerably good idea of the Pamir 
region. A better description of the country 
between the Punjab and Leh in Ladakh 
will be found in Mr. Knight’s recent work. 
From Leh Lord Dunmore proceeded to 
Yarkund and the Pamirs— 

“ And o'er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves 
In joy and exultation held his way.” 

He seems to regard the passage of the 
Karakorum as an extraordinary feat. Few 
living Englishmen, he says, have crossed 
this pass and, to the best of his belief, there 
are only three published accounts thereof. 
But since Dr. Thomson reached the summit 
in 1847, dozens of English travellers have 
traversed and described the Karakoram; 
among whom may be mentioned the mem¬ 
bers of the Forsyth Mission, as well 
as Shaw, Dalgleish, Johnson, Carey, 
Younghusband, and Colonel Mark Bell. 
Lord Dunmore visited Somatash, in the 
Alichur Pamir, five months after the 
fight there between Afghans and Cossacks. 
Fourteen Afghan soldiers had been buried 
on the field of battle, and he found their 
blood-stained coats hard by the tomb. A 
month later he met Col. Grombchevsky, 
who took part in the engagement, and 
asked him about it; but the Cossack officer 
curtly answered, “ I have entirely for¬ 
gotten .” Somatash, Lord Dunmore thinks, 
should be written Surma-tash, “ Black 
Stone ”; and he was told by the Kirghiz 
that there was such a stone with an in¬ 
scription on it, which the Busmans had 
carried away with them, an unwarrantable 
removal of a neighbour’s landmark. He 
afterwards saw the identical stone in the 
Tashkend Museum. The writing, of which 
he appends a translation, refers to a Chinese 
victory. The vanquished enemy, it says, 
took to flight, “ while our soldiers in the 
pursuit resembled tigers and lacpards, 
chasing hares and foxes.” Nevertheless, 
Lord Dunmore was unable to discover the 
history of the Black Stone. “ That some 
legend is attached to it,” he observes, 
“ there is no doubt; but these Kirghiz 
are strangely ignorant regarding anything 
in the shape of folk-lore belonging to 
their own country.” Sometimes, one 
might add, these travellers are strangely 
ignorant. Tradition and history may both 
be found in Gen. Gordon’s book. When the 
Chinese took possession of Eastern Turkestan 
in 1759, the Khoja ruler of the country fled 
with the remnant of his forces to_ the 
Pamirs, hotly pursued by the Chinese 
general. The fugitives were overtaken at 
Somatash, and, in their panic, drove their 
own wives and children, mounted on horses 
and camels, into Yashil Kul, the Green Lake, 
to save them from the hands of the enemy. 
According to the legend which General 
Gordon heard from the Kirghiz, the noise 
of lamentation and the cries of the dying 
are audible on the shores of Yashil Kul to 
this day. ,. 

The information about the Kirghiz) 
collected in chapter xxx., will °f oon fJ! 
attract the attention of ethnologists. A® 00 ?" 

, ing to the author, the Kirghiz race m tne 
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irs is divided into four principal tribes : 
A:, Xmmaa, kipcliak, Ta-it, and 
It skouL be noted, however, that 
!’.■ STgirz of the l’arair and the Alai are 
. i pro, 'ny known as Kara Kirghiz, 
v are identical with the Buruts ; and 
. '-Leary Ho worth is of opinion that they 
represent that section of the race, afterwards 
known as Kirghiz Kazaks, which in the 
twelfth century remained independent of 
the Khans of the Golden Horde. They 
first came, he tells us, to the Pamirs in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, when 
they were driven southwards by the Kal¬ 
mucks. If this be so, there is an ana¬ 
chronism in Matthew Arnold’s allusion to 
the wandering Kirghizzes who lived on 
the Pamir in the days of Sohrab and 
Eustum. Sir Henry Howorth believes, 
moreover, that both Kirghiz and Kara 
Kirghiz were descended from the Kirai 
ruled over by Prester John. The late 
Colonel Kostencko printed in his Gazetteer 
of Turkestan a list of Kara Kirghiz tribes, 
and another will be found in Schuyler’s book. 
The Kussian authority has “ Namian ” 
where Lord Dunmore writes Niaman (the 
Naimans are a well-known race); Kesek 
or Kazik-Aiak for Kissack; Kadirshah for 
Kiddarshah; and Kandi for Kangdeh. The 
Kipchaks are entirely distinct from the 
Kirghiz. Lord Dunmore describes the 
Pamir Kirghiz as a simple, peaceable folk, 
who neither raid nor rob. Their encamp¬ 
ments are governed by Begs elected by 
themselves. Their probable destiny is to 
become the subjects of the White Czar. 

The Hon. George Carzon has dealt with 
Lord Dunmore’s theory about the source 
of the Oxus. It is not a new theory, and 
from both historical and geographical points 
of view, there is much to be said for and 
against it. But a writer who firmly 
believes that the word “ Oxus ” is derived 
from the Turki Ak-eu, “ white water,” 
puts himself at once out of court. Sir 
Henry Bawlinson and Sir Henry Yule 
were agreed in regarding “ Oxus ” as the 
Greek transHteration of Waksh. Prof. 
Vambery suggests that the mythical hero 
of Turkish legend, Oghuz, gave his name 
to the river. It is an interesting controversy; 
but there is nothing in Lord Dunmore’s 
book that will help us to a solution. 
Among other eccentricities that may be 
mentioned, is the statement that the Amir 
Sher Ali was the eldest son of the Dost. 
Surely, too, it is a little absurd in these days 
to qnoto at length “ the very interesting and 
instructive parallel between the gods of the 
Indian and European heathens,” drawn by 
Sir William Jones. Last of all one may 
venture a word of protest against the 
facetious style which Lord Dunmore thinks 
it necessary to adopt. A single example 
will suffice. His travelling companion, 
Major Roche, missed a fair shot at an ovis 
poll. Lord Dunmore writes: 

“His description of his rage was most 
graphic; having nothing to lean against, he 
at down on the ground to swear, and if all 
the hopes and wishes that he expressed for that 
ihikari’s future were to be fully realised, the 
man would do well to solicit instant cremation 
u the more pleasurable alternative.” 

This sort of thing; might be left to the New 
Humorists. Stephen Wheeler, 


Glimpses of Church and Social Life in 
the Highlands in the Olden Time. By 
Alexander Macphorson. (Blackwoods.) 
There has been a marked tendency of late 
to write the history and topography of 
Scotland in soctions. The idea was first 
carried out, to some extent, by that clever, 
self-confident personage, Sir John Sinclair, 
of Uibster; and the result of his patience 
and persevoranco was the monumental 
work known as the “Old Statistical 
Account,” published just a hundred years 
ago. Within the pages of his twenty-one 
volumes there are preserved numerous tradi¬ 
tions from half-civilised districts, details of 
agricultural processes now obsolete, and 
records of historical buildings that have 
since disappeared, which could not readily 
have been preserved save by tho plan 
he adopted. Fifty years after Sinclair’s 
time, a similar work was carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, entitled tho “New 
Statistical Account,” which is now very 
valuable for reference. Both these schemes 
were entrusted to the parish ministers, 
possibly because no other educated person 
could be found in every parish capable of 
giving authoritative statements. But a vast 
change has come over Scotland in the mean¬ 
while. The local antiquary has become 
a man of importance; and we no longer 
need to take our topography with an ad¬ 
mixture of the odium theoloyicum, nor find 
dissertations on the culture of turnips inter¬ 
spersed with denunciations of the enormity 
of Dissent. Quite a number of volumes 
dealing with separate counties have been 
issued within the last twenty years, and 
there are not many portions of Scotland 
now left without an historian. 

For work of this kind Mr. Macpherson’s 
goodly volume may be taken as a model. 
Though his title is wide enough to include 
all Scotland north of the Grampians, he has 
confined himself to that portion of tho 
valley of the Spey known as Badenoch— 
the district colloquially described as “ the 
land of the Macphersons.” With this 
part of the kingdom the author is 
thoroughly familiar. It is what they call 
in Scotland his “calf-ground,” and is to 
him the “spot of earth supremely blest” 
which every patriot locates somewhere. 
There is not a ruined castle or moss-covered 
tombstone in all that wide strath which 
does not preserve for him some memories of 
departed warriors, of devoted heroines— 


divisions of his work. The Badenoch dis¬ 
trict includes the parishes of Kingussie, 
Alvio, and Laggan; and the ecclesiastical 
history of each is given in detail. It is 
acceptod as a credible tradition that a church 
was founded by St. Columha at Kingussie 
towards the close of tho sixth century, and 
the name of the saint is still preserved in 
connection with tho cemetery that sur¬ 
rounded the church, though every trace of 
the building has long since disappeared. 
There was unquestionably a church here in 
the twelfth century, for at that time a 
certain Muriach, or Murdoch, was the parson 
of Kingussie. As his elder brother died 
without issue, Muriach became chief of the 
Clan Chattan, and obtained a dispensation 
from the Pope in 1173, which enabled him 
to marry the daughter of the Thane of 
Cawdor. From this circumstance his descen¬ 
dants were known by the name of Mac- 
pherson = Sons of the Parson, though the 
strictly correct designation is Clann Mhuirich 
— Sons of Murdoch. The parson had five 
sous, four of whom were the ancestors of a 
numerous progeny. Ewan, the second son, 
is now represented by Duncan Macpherson 
of Cluny ; and the others were the founders 
of the families of Cromb or Smith, of 
Macgillivray, and of Davidson. The history 
of the church of Kingussie is traced with 
much detail from the time of Murdoch till 
the present day, though lack of documentary 
evidence leaves the pre-Iieformation period 
rather obscure. In a similar way Mr. 
Macpherson has dealt with the history of 
the other parishes in the Badenoch 
district, giving many curious details as 
to the successive Protestant ministers. 
He has made copious extracts from 
the Session Records, especially those 
contemporaneous with the Rebellions r ' 
171.3 and 1745 ; and these throw much ligi 
upon the conditions of social life ir "*■ 
Highlands at that most interesting Line. 
The minister and the elders forming C s 
session had then full charge of the morals 
of the parishioners; and, though their 
penances were often autocratic, on the whole 
they dispensed a kind of rough-and-ready 
justice. If we were to take the Session 
Records of Scotland as an absolutely true 
index of the social state of the people, it 
would appear that the besetting sin of 
Scotsmen of that period was incontinence; 
but the session of Kingussie had the happy 
knack of turning even this infraction of the 
moral law to public benefit. Take the 
following instance:— 


“ Of old unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago.” 

Like a true Highlander, he delights to 
trace the heroic deeds of his clansmen of 
other days, and to relate with enthusiastic 
fervour tales of their prowess in the field, 
and fidelity to their leaders. Badenoch 
may be taken as a district fairly representa¬ 
tive of the condition of the Scottish High¬ 
landers generally; hence this book repro¬ 
duces a faithful picture of the past and 
present condition of Northern Scotland. 

There are two centres of civilisation 
around which social life always crystallises 
—the church and the feudal castle. In his 
volume, therefore, Mr. Macpherson has 
made these two institutions supply the main 


“June 20th, 1714.—Gregor McGregor, cited, 
appeared, and confessed that he had been guilty 
with the foresaid Nin Ian Buiy, both being 
exhorted to repentance, and appointed to 
satisfie descepliue next Lord’s-day, and the 
said Gregor appointed to build a bridge of fea 
charbad on the high way betwixt the church 
and Kintacher for his penalty.” 


Next to this sin came disrespect for the 
Fourth Commandment; and numerous in¬ 
stances are given of punishmont meted out 
to abandoned creatures who absented them¬ 
selves from the kirk, or who “ prophaued 
the Lord’s-day ” by pulling nuts in the 
wood, or fishing in the water of Feshie. 
Several of the tenants of Dellyfour were 
treated as hopeless reprobates, because they 
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had dared to bring home their wandering 
swine from the strath upon the sacred day. 

The castles in Badenoeh occupy a con¬ 
siderable portion of this most interesting 
volume. The Castle of Ruthvon was long 
the seat of the Lords of Badenoeh; and as 
this lordship was held for many years by 
the Comyns, it is probable that the first keep 
boaring this name was erected by one of 
them early in the fourteenth century. In 
1371, Badenoeh was conferred by Robert II. 
upon his son Alexander Stewart, whose I 
lawless conduct led to his commemoration | 
in history by the sobriquet of “ the Wolf of j 
Badenoeh.” References aie made to the 
career of this rapacious prince in various 
parts of Mr. Macpherson’s volume, though 
he does not alludo to the fact that the chief 
seat of the turbulent nobleman was at 
Garth Castle, in Glenlyon—now the property 
of Sir Donald Currie—the old keep there 
being still known as the Caisteal-a-Cliuilen- 
Churta = the Castle of the Fierce Wolf. 
Objection may also be takon to the inscrip¬ 
tion which Mr. Macpherson quotos as that 
placed on the gravestone of the Wolf of 
Badenoeh in Dunkeld Cathedral. Ilis 
version does not agree in several particulars 
with the veritable epitaph, and omits the 
phrase describing him, with monumental 
sarcasm, as “ bene memoriae." About the 
middle of the fifteenth century Ruthven 
Castle became the property of tho Earls of 
Huntly, and it figured frequently in the 
wars that ravaged Scotland during the two 
succeeding centuries. The old castle was 
destroyed by Viscount Dundeo in 16.39, and 
the ruins were partly removed to make room 
for Ruthven Barracks, erected in 1718. It 
was here that the fugitives from Culloden 
met to take farewell of Prince Charlie; and 
it is supposed that, but for the urgent 
command to disperse sent by the Prince, 
the clansmen would have rallied and 
struck another blow to bring “the auld 
Stuarts back again.” Mr. Macpherson has 
brought together much valuable matter 
relating not only to Ruthven, but to the 
chief historic monuments in the district. 

Two literary names are inseparably 
associated with Badenoeh — James Mac¬ 
pherson, the translator of Ossian, and Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, the author of Letters 
from the Mountains. In the biographical 
sketch of “Ossian” Macpherson, the author 
has once more gone over the arguments in 
favour of the authenticity of the Ossianic 
fragments. Few critics now believe that 
James Macpherson evolved Ossian from his 
inner consciousness, since his confessedly 
original poems are beneath mediocrity. On 
the other hand, the fact (to which his new 
defender does not allude) that he inter¬ 
polated fraudulent documents in his two 
volumes of “ State Papers ”—for instance, 
the notorious forgery of Viscount Dundee’s 
narrative of the Battle of Killiecrankie— 
justifies the suspicion with which he has 
been regarded. But, in any case, Mac¬ 
pherson deserves the renown he obtained. 
If he merely rescued portions of a lost 
Gaelic epic and translated them into 
English, he was worthy of fame; if he 
invented Ossian and the whole majestic 
st >ry of the deeds of Fingallian heroes, he 
was a creative poet worthy of a place not 


far from Milton. A fine reproduction of his 
portrait by Romney embellishes this volume, 
together with a view of the mansion of 
Belleville which he built out of the produce 


mistakes as she blossomed into womanhood, 
who shall wonder ? No doubt she gambled 
—most women of a certain rank gambled 
in those days. No doubt she rebelled 


of his literary labours. Mrs. Grant, of against the etiquette by which she was 


Laggan, has dropped out of the notice of 
the present generation, though she was the 
valued correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, 
and hor prose works were once the delight 
of Edinburgh society. One or two of her 
poems are still preserved among the gems 
of Scottish minstrelsy. 

In bringing his records of the district 
down to the present day, Mr. Macpherson 
has given very full details as to the family 
of Cluny Macpherson, dwelling especially 
upon the honourable career of Ewan Mac¬ 
pherson of Cluny, who died in 1835 at a 
very advanced age—“ the last of the old 
Jacobite chiefs.” lie was the grandson of 
that Cluny Macpherson whose romantic 


enveloped—it must often have been un¬ 
speakably wearisome—and sought refuge, 
either in an imprudent retirement, or in 
public diversions even more likely to create 
misconception. No doubt, too, her words 
were sometimes indiscreetly sharp, probably 
sharper than she meant them to be. But 
M. de la Rocheterie, while setting down the 
faults—not glossing them at all—claims for 
her, and I think justly, that through the 
earlier years, when frivolity was yet possible, 
she was whole-hearted, pure, essentially 
good and kindly : a genuine woman. 

In truth, her character does not seem 
hard to read; and it could only be by one of 
Fate’s most cruel freaks that a woman with 


adventures in 1745 are well known to every such a character, coupled with such ad' 


student of the period; and he thus formed 
a curious link between that time and our 
own day. There are two portraits of him 
given in this volume, both showing the 


vantages of face and bearing, should have 
been so unpopular. Of course, one must 
always remember that France and Austria 
had for generations been hereditary enemies, 


characteristic garb of the clan of which he and that the young princess came to her 
was the acknowledged and beloved chief, new country, as it were, from a hostile 
The genealogies of the various branches of camp. Nor did Maria Theresa, with her 
the Clan Macpherson should be of service to much sermonising — a good deal of it 
members of this widely scattered race, deserved—always do justice to the delicacy 
and, unlike most genealogies, they are of her daughter’s position. Then the 


eminently readable. The only objection 
that can be taken to the work as a whole is 
the unmethodical arrangement of the topics, 
which has resulted from the publication of 
portions at various times; but this difficulty 
is largely amended by means of indices. 

A. H. Millar, 


The Life of Marie Antoinette. By Maximo 
de la Rocheterie. Translated from the 
French by Cora Hamilton Bell. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) 

It would be going too far to say that 
M. de la Rocheterie is altogether without 
political bias. For instance, he considers 
that Louis XV. showed “ self-possession 
and courage” during his last illness, and 
made an edifying end; and he also evidently 
regards Louis XVIII. as having been an 
altogether wise and efficient ruler—and these 


French royal family, into which she entered 
on her marriage, were a prey to small 
jealousies, and with a blind folly well-nigh 
incredible seemed to take a malign pleasure 
in discrediting her. That the populace 
should have come to hate her so atrociously 
is not, perhaps, matter for surprise. She was 
a foreigner and a queen. Circumstances, 
the utter want of a leader on the loyalist side, 
forced her into a position of political pro¬ 
minence, for which notwithstanding her 
superb gifts of courage and devotion, she 
was not fitted by nature or education. 
Napoleon is reported to have said, of 
her daughter, the Duchess of AngouU me, 
that she was the only man in the family. 
In almost similar terms Mirabeau had said 
of her : “ The king has only one man near 
him, and that is his wife. Against this 
one man —this rock in some ways so strong, 
and yet from its position and supports so 


are views that rather imply a monarchical weak—the rising tide of the mob’s passion 
standpoint. But though, looking at things surged angrily, cruelly, mercilessly. It is 


from this standpoint, he was not likely 
perhaps to set down aught in malice against 
Marie Antoinette, yet, on the other hand, 
he has not yielded to the temptation, if 
temptation there were, of aught extenuating. 
This Life is a serious and conscientious piece 
of historical work, and may justly be 
described as impartial with that best kind 
of impartiality that excludes neither love 
nor admiration. 

Poor Queen! Even in the earlier years, 
when her path seemed strewn with flowers, 
she had to walk in difficult and slippery 
places. It was no well-disciplined mature 
woman, but a child of fourteen, who loft 
Vienna in the spring of 1770 to pick her 
way, as best she could, among the petty 
intrigues of the dissolute French court; and 
her husband, the Dauphin and future king, 
was an immature dolt. If the pretty, 
charming, natural, spontaneous girl made 


no paradox to say that she would not have 
been detested so much if she had been less 
lovable and queenly. 

Even now the old cry of hate finds an 
occasional echo. There is a curious passage 
in the paper on Robespierre in Mr. John 
Morley’s Critical Miscellanies that seems like 
a belated utterance of 1793. “ Blind and ob¬ 
stinate choice of personal gratification before 
the common weal,” “ one of the worst 
state criminals that ever afflicted a nation,” 
“ incredible dissipations,” “ insensate 
gamblings,” “ dissimulation,” “ vindictive¬ 
ness,” “a bitter grief to her heroic mother,” 
“ the evil genius of her husband,” “ the 
despair of her truest advisers,” “imputed 
depravities,” forsurpassing “anything” that 
Juvenal has recorded against Messalina, 
“ and that may be true for aught we shall 
ever know to the contrary,” “the pro¬ 
tagonist of the most barbarous and execrable 
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•v — those be pood sot terms. 

’ u..L’r Fhviko scarce found better in 
■\ . •: ;e arraign “ Veuve Capet ’’ when she 
stood before him, shattered in health, 
haggard and prematurely old, but yet 
queenly and undaunted. 

“ When people write hymns of pity for the 
Qneen,” adds Mr. Morley, “ we always recall 
the poor woman whom Arthur Young met, as 
he was walking up a hill, to ease his horse, 
near Mars-le-Tour. Though the unfortunate 
creature was only twenty-eight, she might 
have been taken for sixty or seventy, her figure 
was so bent, her face so furrowed and hardened 
by toil.” 

Poor thing! She is an item, no doubt, in 
the great sum total of human misery— 
misery that has its place, alas! in the 
England of to-day, as it had its place in the 
France of last century. But, after all, even 
putting qneenship and the fall from the 
most exalted rank aside, were her sorrows 
comparable to those of Marie Antoinette ? 
Her friends, so far as appears, had not been 
butchered, nor her husband beheaded, nor 
her son torn away from her and given over 
to brutal guardianship. Neither had she 
been afflicted with fonl calumny and insult. 
If she was old at twenty-eight, the queen 
was old at thirty-eight when her head fell 
beneath the knife. Lot for lot, I think the 
poo r peasant is not most to be pitied. 
When asked, at her trial, why she 
had not answered one of the most 
hideous charges brought against her, the 
qneen rejoined, her voice ringing through 
the ball : “ If I have not replied, it is 
because nature refuses to reply to suoh a 
charge made against a mother. I appeal 
to every mother here present.” Surely 
such a cry pierces through all distinctions of 
rank. Grant that she stood there a woman 
only, and not a queen; still the sorrows of 
her womanhood may call for sympathy. 
While as to the political position she took 
up, surely again she may be forgiven for 
not having recognised, in the France of 
1793, the dawn of a regenerated human 
race. M. Taine, who had studied the subject 
profoundly, never reached that knowledge 
at all. 

It is just a century since she went, 
fearless, to her terrible end. M. de la 
Bocheterie’s excellent history appears at an 
opportune date. It is time the pamphlets 
of a hundred years ago were forgotten. 

Frank T. Marzlals. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Yashti and Either. In 2 vols. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

Montezuma’s Daughter. By H. Eider 
Haggard. (Longmans.) 

This Troublesome World. In 3 vols. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Gold for Dross. By Mrs. Conney. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 

A Tragic Blunder. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. In 2 vols. (White.) 

ffugh Darvilie. By E. L. St. Germaine. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Three Brace of Lovers. By Harold Tailings. 
(Bristol; Arrowsmith.) 


The yew Academe. By Edward Harrington. 

(Chapman A: Hall.) 

Yashti and Ex/her is described by its author 
as “ a story of society to-day,” and tkore is 
a touch of Dodoesijue Bmartnn»« in *h» 
sayings of some of its characters. Lady 
Marcia Legh’s “Why I suspected you of 
running away with her I am sure I don’t 
know, except that the human heart is 
desperately wicked and one always believes 
the worst of one’s friends and relations— 
especially relations ” is not bad ; and “ Why 
is it virtuous women always cut their skirts 
so short'? ” is positively good. The frocks 
and the flirtations of the married folk more 
particularly are quite up to date. Even the 
unmarried people are tolerable. The best 
of them is Lettice Legh, who sings 

“ So ’elp me bob, I’m crazy ; 

’JLizer, you’re a daisy ! ” 

And thus explains to a confidante the rela¬ 
tions between herself and the man she is to 
marry: “ I’ve promised to leave all the 
swearing and smoking to him. I’ve pro¬ 
mised never to paint—he said nothing 
about poicdcr — and never to dance a pas seal 
of any sort in public.” The plot, however, 
is by no means all that it might have been. 
Kenneth Johnson, married to the Yashti of 
the story, is not “ thorough.” His “ affairs ” 
with Mrs. Turton and Mrs. Yenning are 
really not worth mentioning. Besides, he 
does not seduce Esther Hope. All that he 
does is to meet her clandestinely, kiss and 
embrace her, conceal from her at first 
the awkward little circumstance that he is a 
married man, give her a necklace, let her 
fall desperately in love with him, and drift 
up to London to die. This is not a matter 
which should wreck matrimonial happiness ; 
and so, of course, the book ends with “ ‘ We’ll 
have a ripping Goodwood,’ said Kenneth. 
Violet rubbed her wet face against his hand 
with the action of a grateful dog rather 
than that of a high-spirited, proud woman.” 
A certain “ Duchess ” is well sketched, 
though her sudden death at a festivity is 
nothing less than a scandal. The best 
portrait, however, in Vashti and Esther is 
that of Adam Mallard, a religious, love¬ 
lorn gamekeeper. It is so good as to 
encourage the belief that the author could 
do very much better work than she has 
done here. 

It is to be regretted that Montezuma’s 
Daughter was not published before the 
“ boom ” in South African slaughter-house 
fiction began to decline. It is decidedly 
the most powerful and enjoyable book that 
Mr. Eider Haggard has written, with the 
single exception of Jess. There is, of 
course, a good deal of killing in the book, 
for, as its name indicates, it deals with the 
struggle between Cortes and the Mexicans ; 
but the killing is, to quote the old distinc¬ 
tion, “decidedly gentlemanly.” Charles 
Kingsley is suggested by many of the 
experiences of Thomas Wingfold; and Juan 
de Garcia, superfine Spanish scoundrel 
though he is intended to be, recalls rather 
too easily such very old friends as 
Mephistopheles and James Carker. But it 
must be allowed that the duel between 
Wingfold and the man who has murdered 
his mother, and even murders bis child, is 


admiral ly sustainod from >at to 1 .st; and 
that Otomie, Wiugfold’s fir— wife —who is 
to his second what Rebecca is to Ito-'ena— 
is an ideal princess of the borderland 
between barbarism and civilisation. She ’» 
worth a dozen Shes, and must be given the 
first place in Mr. Eider Haggard’s gallery 
of women. But Montezuma’s Daughter is 
strong throughout and in every sense. 
Above all, there are tender passages in 
it which encourage the belief that, were 
its author to make a new departure in 
fiction—of the desirability of such a new 
departure there surely cannot be any doubt 
—he would attain a more enduring though 
not more brilliant success than his first. 

In This Troublesome World an essentially 
commonplace plot is lifted by circumstances 
and by one or two “ modern ideas ” into 
the upper air of the genuinely romantic. 
That a doctor should, by means of an extra 
dose of a sleeping draught, revenge 
himself on the man who has not only run 
away with his wife, but has insulted his 
daughter, and has asked him for a considera¬ 
tion to keep silence about the seduction 
that he may make a “good” marriage, is 
not, of course, quite incredible. The wrong 
man, too, has before now been charged with 
a murder; and so far, Allan Gilmour may 
be said to suffer in the company of others. 
But Dr. Langton with his elixir, which at 
once gives him life and causes him to betray 
his secrets, Gilmour with his determination 
to live down his trial, Claudia with her secret 
as a daughter and a wife and her mission 
as a Sister, and the detective Green with 
the apparently perfect knowledge that 
enables him to place Claudia in the dock 
charged with the same crime as Gilmour, give 
an air of novelty to a story which it would 
be easy to tear to pieces, but which is 
characterised not only by originality but 
by genuine nobility of sentiment. Dr. 
Langton’s final appearance in court—and 
on the earth—to save his heroic daughter’s 
life by rising from moral weakness into 
moral strength, and by his own death, is, 
of course, an impossibility; but it is effec¬ 
tive, and effect is the final test of such 
art as the author possesses and manifestly 
believes in. It is to the credit of This 
Troublesome World, that it will be read 
mainly for its unconventional plot. Gilmour 
and Claudia, as the Eomeo and Juliet of 
the modem world of science and self¬ 
surrender, are admirably sketched; and 
almost Dickensian art is exhibited in the 
portrait of Hephzibah, who saves Claudia 
and the reputation of her husband by 
inducing the old doctor at the eleventh hour 
to give a life for a life. 

In Gold for Dross Mrs. Conney tries a 
new departure, but she does not attain a 
perfect success. We have not, as in A 
Ruthless Avenger, a whole course of sensa¬ 
tional incidents, including a murder and a 
murderer with a score of aliases; we have 
only a case of accidental poisoning, and a 
trial for murder. Mrs. Conney tries her 
hand at character-sketching; and, mainly, 
perhaps, because she has found it necessary 
to fill three volumes, she is tediously 
minute. Eoddy Bethune, the central 
character ol the story, k a good study of a 
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young man not without excellent instincts, 
but who, from not having sufficient moral 
force even to attempt to discipline his nature, 
contracts a loveless marriage, succumbs to a 
heartless siren, and finally comes to ruin. 
But most of the other characters are 
either artistically unlikoable, or artisti¬ 
cally impossible. To the one category 
belongs Jean, Roddy’s unloved wife, 
who, one cannot help thinking, would 
have made a bettor job of his life had 
she tried a little harder to understand 
him; to the other, his sister Barbara, whose 
“ oil and on ” treatment of Lord Newnham 
involves a somewhat too severe tax on 
ordinary cro<lulity. Mrs. Conney tries 
further to make both Scotch scenery and 
London society play a part in her book, 
but with only a moderate amount of success. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s stylo is tolerably 
well known, and A Tragic Blander is an 
average example of it. Rupert Carroll 
and his cousin, Lord Nethercliffo, are as alike 
as two peas. This similarity, and other cir¬ 
cumstances, give Rupert and Irene Galland 
a good deal of trouble, lluport marries 
Agatha, and becomes groy-haired in con¬ 
sequence ; and Irene is just on the point of 
marrying wealthy, good-natured Joe Taun¬ 
ton. But, of course, Agatha and Joe both 
die; “ all is explained,” and Rupert and 
Irene pair off at the end of the last volume. 
This is the whole of A Tragic Blander; it is 
excellent and evon spirited commonplace. 
It should be said that Billy, a gamin , who 
plays a very important part in the story, 
is admirably sketched. 

Hugh, Bar villa may be recommended to all 
who like a fairly well written story of a 
kind that runs on familiar lines. Hugh 
meets on board a steamer an interesting 
child who is rather badly treated by hor 
mother, pitios hor, introduces hor to his 
friends and relatives, and after she develops 
into a beautiful young woman, marries hor. 
Then the book presents us with the troubles 
of another pair of lovers, Dick Melton 
and Mary Darville, the self-sacrifice of a 
young man nicknamed “ Pepper,” who, to 
prevent a railway accident, gots killed him¬ 
self, the deteriorating influence exerted 
over Hugh by the too fascinating and self- 
conscious siren Lady Caird, and some fearful 
and wonderful dialect. Altogether, Hugh 
Darville is a simple, substantial story, 
printed, by the way, on frightfully sub¬ 
stantial paper, which defies the paper-knife. 

It would scarcely be fair to dignify Three 
Braoe of Lovers with the title of a novel. It 
is a farce—here and there rattling, but 
oftener halting —upon life in Chatterby, of 
which we are told that it was 
“ not one of those drowsy dead-alive little towns 
about which we read so much ; but, on the 
whole, rather a brisk little place, gay at certain 
periods, downright dissipated at times—as, for 
instance, during the Christmas holidays, or the 
annual cricket week, when a couple of county 
matches were played on the town ground—and 
fervidly athletic always.” 

The little conspiracy in which, at the 
beginning of the book, Colonel Trevoldoc 
and his cousin engage, to the detriment and 
confusion of the inhabitants of Chatterby, 
has some of the elements of genuine and 


even genteel comedy in it. It is quite 
impossible to refrain from sympathising 
both with the refined Delioia when con¬ 
trasted with her not quite congenial sur¬ 
roundings, and with her pertinacious and 
ultimately successful lover Bisset Payne. 
There is plenty of animal spirits without a 
touch of coarseness in Three Brave of Lovers, 
even although it does suggest too often a 
mere interlude of flirtation between two 
games of lawn tennis. 

There are suggestions both of the literary 
unconventionalism and of the almost jerky 
optimism of Charles Reade in The New 
Academe. It is in reality a picture of a 
model school, kept by a Mr. Robinson, in 
which the masters are philosophers and the 
governesses are angels, including Miss 
Georgia, of whom we are told, also some¬ 
what after Charles Roade’s mannor, that 
“ her bodice was no prude,” and that “ she 
lavished embraces where she might be 
allowed, and there was such a bounteous 
grace about her that one might well believe 
she thought the limit of allowance too 
narrow." It is quite obvious that the 
author of this book has an honest and 
profound dislike of certain weaknesses in 
our educational system; but it may be 
doubted if he is helping to get rid of 
them by presenting a fanciful picture of a 
scholastic little heaven below. One feels 
somewhat dissatisfied also that Eveline, the 
true heroine of the story, should have con¬ 
sented to abandon her position as widow 
of the unique and lovable Greatheart 
even to capture the divine pedagogue, 
Mr. Anselm, from Miss Georgie with all 
hor armament of bodice and embraces: it 
is quite certain that Charles Reade 
would have managed differently and more 
artistically. At the same time, we must 
allow that several of the characters in 
The New Academe —Mrs. Greatheart’s son, a 
major, and a Miss Annie, who is Miss 
Georgie’s foil—are neither unnatural nor 
carelessly sketched. 

William Wallace. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Poems here at Home. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. (Longmans.) We said not long ago 
that American writers had a pleasant habit of 
sending across the sea some very delightful 
volumes of verse, and here is another gift to 
bear out the statement. There is no difficulty 
for the critic in reviewing this successor to Old- 
Fashioned Roses, that charming book whereby 
Mr. Riley first captured English lovers of 
poetry. Poems here at Home is a book to 
welcome and give thanks for. It is a melodious 
medley of grave and gay; but whatever the 
note of the singer, it is so excellently given out 
that even the most captious would find it a 
hard matter to be surly. Mr. Riley has treated 
many of his themes in dialect, and the poems 
so presented make, in our case, the more winning 
appeal. Those that are gravely writ down in 
scholar’s English are full of lovely images ; but 
Mr. Riley’s ability is never so evident as when 
he takes a homely subject, and sings it in the 
homely western lingo that he understands so 
well. It is wonderful what a vehicle for 
emotion a dialeot is when used masterfully. 
Who can resist the music and pathos of William 
Barnes ? If the wise reader will first of all 


the poems till he knows the local vocabulary, 
he has a treat in store for the present winter. 
Mr. Riley, however, can be understood without 
any difficulty. We offer an instance. To our 
thinking, “Old John Henry” deserves to be 
for ever remembered. 

“ Old John’s jes’ made o’ the commonest stuff— 
Old John Henry— 

He’s tough, I reckon, but none too tough. 

Too tough though’s better than not enough ! 

Says old John Henry. 

He does his beat, and when his best’s bad, 

He don’t fret none, ner he don’t git sad, 

He simply 'lows it’s the best he had. 

Old John Henry ! 

“ His doctem's jes’ o’ the plainest brand— 

Old John Henry— 

A smilin’ face and a hearty hand, 

'S religen ’at all folks understand, 

Siys old John Henry. 

He’s stove up some with the rhumatiz, 

And they hain’t no shine on them shoes o’ his, 
And his hair hain’t cut, but his eye-teeth is. 

Old John Henry ! 

“ He feeds hisse'f when the stock’s all fed— 

Old John Henry— 

And sleeps like a babe when he goes to bed, 
And dreams o’ heaven and home-made bread, 
Says old John Henry. 

He hain’t refined as he'd ort to be 
To fit the statutes o’ poetry, 

Ner his clothes don’t tit him—but he fits me. 

Old John Henry.” 

It is impossible in a short notice to point out 
all the excellences of this book. The faiilts 
are few. Those who are for capital entertain¬ 
ment cannot do better than become acquainted, 
at their utmost speed, with this author’s verses. 
His muse goes sometimes in the boots of the 
backwoodsman, but this does not mean a loss 
of sweetness. It woidd be unfair to end this 
brief review without making comment upon 
the pretty appearance of the volume. 

The Magic House. By Duncan Campbell 
Scott. (Methuen.) After a perusal of The 
Magic House, any critical reader will surely be 
forced to admit two things: firstly, that Mr. 
Scott not seldom has the true touch only given 
to the poet; secondly, that he in carelessness 
has composed his book, and in carelessness 
brought it into the gaze of men. Here beauty 
does so strive with ugliness, smoothness with 
jolting, poetry with prose, that we are con¬ 
founded by the union of opposites. We 
venture to present a few contrasts: 

“ Buried in dingles more remote, 

Or drifted from some ferny rise, 

The swooning of the golden throat 
Drops in the mellow dusk and dies. 

In this both the movement and expressions 
ore perfect. Consider, now, the second verse 
of the lyric that follows : 

“ My heart would need the earth, 

My voice would need the sea, 

To only tell the one half 
How dear you are to me. 

“ And if I had the winds, 

The stars and the planets as well, 

I might tell the other half, 

Or perhaps I would try to tell.” 

Later on in the book Mr. Scott actually sur¬ 
passes this verse. As thus : 

“ The winter’s loose somewhere, 

Gathering snow for a fight; 

From the feel of the air 
I think it will freeze to-night.” 

How the writer of many exquisite stanzas, the 
author of not a few most felicitous turns oi 
language, could print such stuff, it is indeed 
hard to imagine. There is occupation for Mr. 
Scott. If he will winnow the chaff from 
grain, be has it in his power to please. « 
would be well if he considered his epithets, 
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He is audacious, certainly, but that is not 
enough. Bren an innovation needs to be 
applied . harmoniously. We do not love 
“ twanging hawk,” for instance. Sometimes 
Mr. Scott has similar sounds too near to each 
other: 

“ But the sea is in the splendid sun 
Plunging "— 

and again: 

“ Starts a group of silver iirehes 
Bursting ”— 

We hope he is prepared to make improvements 
where improvements are due. 


Flowers from, Oversea. By Maude Bobertson- 
Hicks. (Rugby: George E. Over.) If the 
authoress of this pretty book has sung too often 
in the minor key, we are bound to admit that 
she has set her sorrow to most pleasant tunes. 
Little of joy finds a place in these forty-one 
songs; they all breathe regret, sometimes with a 
sincerity that comes very closely to the heart. 
One thing is particularly noticeable. Miss 
Robertson-Hicks knows all there is to be 
known about short lines. She is able to write 
the briefest measures without the least appear¬ 
ance of jolt, and some of her poems written in 
Uns mode run with an ease quite remarkable. 
Some of her conceits are perilous—“ a halo 
round the heart,” for instance—but on the 
whole she has given us a successful first book. 
We are much tempted to quote “April,” which 
has both beauty and speed, but must ohoose a 
shorter extract. Here follow the first two 
verses of “ Blossoms ”: 

“ Could I re-gather every flower 
Of love and word of thine, 

And fashion so a perfect bower 
Wherein this heart of mine 
Might rest, 

With thee for guest! 

“ Had memory nobler strength to bear 
The stress and strain of time, 

My blossoms still were fresh and fair 
As in their natal prime. 

But how 

They wither now ! ” 


Lyrics and Elegiacs. By Marcus 8. C. 
Rickards. (BelL) Mr. Swinburne, in a noble 
chorus, has recorded how many things go tc 
the ma k i n g of man. It is to be presumed that 
a poet needs more elements. After reading all 
of Mr. Riokards’s book onoe, and much of it 
twice, we have come to the conclusion that he it 
one of those who are greater poets in feeling than 
m action; out in the fields he has sensations 
that miaa the drudging intellect; the loveliness 
of flower and tree speaks poetry to him; when 
he would set down these harmonious impulses 
upon paper, there is a loss of spirit. The fra¬ 
grance of the woodland escapes; he is, as it 
were, tongue-tied as regards the best, the 
beautiful, that filled him in the presence oi 
nature. A light and lovely utterance has 
not bee::, given him. But not everything has 
escaped. He is earnest, thoughtful, suggestive. 
Sometimeg a few verses keep the glow of his 
sensations, as the sky at evening keeps that 
of the sun gone below the horizon. In his 
book there are hundreds of lines that arrest, 
but far too often there is the heavy touch 
that mars what would have been otherwise a 
notable set of verses. We will try to prove 
our case by quoting the two opening stanzas 

of an “Ode to a-Strad’Violin”: 


" Conceived in Heaven, formed on Barth, 
Immortal Genius gave thee birth! 

Rich tone, rare fashions stamp thy worth 
And prove thy pedigree. 

It may be Nature’s music clings 
Riund even severed sylvan things, 

And so perchance thy substance brings 
A_boon from land aqd tea. 


“ This frame, so exquisite, long stood 
Mid the arboreal brotherhood 
Steeped with the warbliugs of a wood 
Nigh some soft southern wave, 

A reminiscence of whose chimes 
May wake strange harmony at times, 

As echoes from pre-natal climes 
Lethean spells outbrave.’ ’ 

could there be a more pronounced conjunction 
of prose and poetry ? And so it is throughout 
Lyrics anil Elegiacs. The book is abuudautly 
interesting, but it is impossible not to regret 
that Mr. Rickards has gone without the great 
gift of a “ singing mouth.” 

Poems ami Lyrics. By W. J. Dawson. 
(Macmillans.) Though Mr. Dawson in his first 
seventy pages has maintained a high level of 
excellence, we cannot help but think that he 
has kept the better wine to the last. The early 
poems are marked by earnestness and a gift of 
expression too rare in theso days, when a 
pennyworth of education drives a man to a 
book of verses. If Mr. Dawson has been 
denied an exquisite finish, if his ear is some¬ 
times a traitor to him, it cannot be disputed 
that he is more properly equipped for the trade 
of singing than any eight out of any ten who 
pipe and pipe and pipe. It seems to us that at 
p. 103, and thence onward, the author in 
question shows more of his heart. It is the 
human in a poet that secures him his public. 
To juggle with obscure words is to interest a 
few; to be fantastic in metres wins a little 
hand-clapping; but to go far and deep, the 
writer of verse must take and treat subjects 
that appeal, by the abundant humanity in 
them, to a man’s heart and a woman’s. Vapour 
about the Sphinx if you will; better, though, 
to sing some such homely trifle as this : 

“ O wake and behold and rejoice, 

For at last, after many days, 

A mighty wind gives voice, 

And utters God’s power and His praise ! 

O see what a sky there is, 

Fathomless, infinite, blue, 

From whose zenith there falls the blirs 
Of the lark, and all looks new, 
fiain-washed, pellucid, refreshed: 

Aud the air quivers through and through 
With the sense of life, and the zett 
Of joy, and of power, and of hope. 

Not a cloud ! From base to cope 
Clear hewn is the sapphire wall. 

Not a sound ; but along the elope 
Of the wood the cuckoo’s call, 

And the laughter of children at play, 

For the world keeps holiday ! 

God wakens and moves anew, 

And we see the light of His track, 

As He vanishes out of view, 

And smiles for a moment back ! 

O Love ! rejoice, for at last 

The wind’s great trumpets are blown, 

The rain is over and past. 

God visits again His own.” 

The theology, perhaps, is not sound, nor 
are the flaws invisible; but there are beauties, 
and the poem is one to appeal to nearly 
every reader. Many times in reading this 
volume we have been tempted to quote, but 
space forbids. We must, however—positively 
must—steal the final stanza of “ The Little 
Boy’s Programme.” When he grows up, the 
little boy intends to help starving children: 
to give the sick plenty of flowers and fountains; 
to bring forward plans innumerable, both 
small and great, for the general joy of all in 
sorrow. This is the last verse: 

“ ‘ Now don’t you laugh ! ’ The father kissed 
The little eerious mouth, and said, 

‘ You’ve almost made me cry instead, 

You blessed little optimist! ’ ” 

Poems Dramatic and Democratic. By 
Gascoigne Mackie. (Elliot Stock.) In these 
poems the democratic element is more to the 
front than the dramatio. Mr. Mackie is 


delivered occasionally of the telling phrase, 
but such an oasis has to be paid for t y r:ot a 
little desert. Democracy sometimes waxes 
tremendous, and Piccadilly is informed that 

“ The pride of race is being spent, 
Democracy is taking shape, 

Aud he who boasts of long descent 
Is only nearer to the ape.” 

This is, of course, merely uncivil verse; and we 
should not stay to comment were it not for the 
fact that, if signs are prophets, Mr. Maokie can 
do much better work than he has dispensed in 
this book of his. 

Normal Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

T j( E Bishop of Salisbury has transferred the 
publication of his books to Messrs. Longmans, 
who publish also the works of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Annals of the late Bishop 
of St. Andrews, as well as the books of Miss 
Wordsworth, of Lady Margaret Hall , 

Messrs. Bell & Sons will publish next 
week in their “ Ex Libris ” series a limited 
edition of Albert Dtirer’s Little Passion, 
printed from stereotypes taken from the original 
woodblocks, which are in the British Museum. 
An attempt has been made to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the second Nuremberg 
edition of. 1511. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
written an introduction, and the volume will be 
uniform with his edition of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death in the same series. A photogravure 
reproduction of Durer’s portrait of himself 
forms the frontispiece. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
immediately Authors and their Public in Ancient 
Times, a sketch of literary conditions and of 
the relations with the public of literary pro¬ 
ducers, from the earliest times to the invention 
of printing in 1450, by Mr. George Haven 
Putnam. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has in the press an enlarged and revised 
edition of Mr. Olden’s Epistles of St. Putrid;. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh’s Celtic Church in 
Scotland, which will be brought out by the 
same publishers, is also nearly ready. 

Messrs. Remington & Co. will publish next 
week Memories of the Mutiny, by Col. P. C. 
Maude, V.C., and Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. ; 
and also, immediately, A Maid of Brittany, an 
Italian romance of the eighteenth century, by 
Count Orsi. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co. announce for 
immediate publication, under the title of Sixty 
Years' Experience as an Irish Landlord, the 
memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, 
Donegal. The book has been edited by the 
Rev. H. C. White, late chaplain at Paris, who 
supplies an introduction. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
shortly, in two volumes, Enind Lyle: a Story 
of the Convent and the Stage, which has been 
appearing serially in the Oentlewoman. The 
name of the author, Miss Bessie Hatton, will 
he given for the first time on the title-page. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces Spenser's Love 
Verses, selected and edited by Dr. Grosart, as 
the new volume of the “Elizabethan Library,” 
to be issued immediately. 

We understand that twenty-nine thousand 
copies of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love-Letters of a 
Violinist have now been sold, the book being 
in its eighth edition, as one of Walter Scott’s 
“ Canterbury Poets ” series. 

On Tuesday next, January 16, Prof. Charles 
Stewart, the new Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institution, will begin 
ft course of nice lectures on “ Locomotion and 
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Fixation in Plants and Animals.” On Thursday, 
January 18, Canon Ainger delivers the first of 
a course of three lectures on “'ihe Life and 
Genius of Swift and on Saturday, January 20, 
Prof. W. H. Cummings begins a course of three 
lectures on “ English Schools of Musical Com¬ 
position.” The Friday evening meetings will 
begin on January 19, when Prof. Dewar will 
deliver a discourse on “ Scientific Uses of 
Liquid Air.” 

At the meeting of the London Ethical 
Society, to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on 
Sunday next, January 14, at 7.30 p.m., Prof. 
Lewis Campbell will deliver an address on 
“Making the most of Life.” Towards the 
end of February, Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
promised to lecture on “ Authors and their 
Duties.” 

Mb. Charles T. Jacobi, manager of the 
Chiswick Press, has reprinted—for presentation 
on ly—from the Transactions of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society, a paper which he read last 
June upon “ The Printing of Modern Books.” 
This is net the first time that Mr. Jacobi has 
placed his knowledge and experience at the 
disposal of authors, by giving them technical 
hints about typography. We need hardly say 
that his own little booklet is itself intended to 
teach by example. The only thing in it that 
does not altogether please us is the head-line 
running half across both pages. We note Mr. 
J '.oobi’s opinion that the productions of the 
Kelmscott Press “ will probably have the effect 
of introducing a general improvement as regards 
legibility.” 

The Publishers’ Circular has issued its usual 
analytical table of books published in 1393. 
The total number, adding together new books 
and new editions, is 6382, being 128 more than 
last year. It would be interesting to compare 
*he totals in the several classes, if one could 
place any reliance upon the principle of classi¬ 
fication. Novels appear to have largely de¬ 
creased—which is opposed to our personal 
experience; while juvenile books have increased 
more than twofold. These two classes together 
make up nearly one-third of the whole. Taking 
a period of thirteen years, we find that theology 
has been declining steadily: in 1881, it was 
represented by 945 books, or 17 per cent, of 
the total; last year by 533, or 8 per cent. 
There is also a notable decline in political and 
social economy (226 in 1880, and only 85 last 
year); and in scientific and illustrated works 
(452 in 1880 and only 123 last year). On the 
other hand, poetry is looking up, having in¬ 
creased from 93 in 1886 to 234 last year ; while 
the fall in other classes is made up for by an 
enormous rise in miscellaneous (from 232 in 
1881 to 1430 last year). 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Contrary to the usual custom, Oxford meets 
earlier than Cambridge, term (or rather, resi¬ 
dence) commencing at the end of the present 
week. 

During the vacation, the Corpus chair of 
Latin has been filled by the universally antici¬ 
pated election of Mr. Robinson Ellis, who (we 
understand) will continue to occupy his old 
rooms in Trinity. It now rests with the dele¬ 
gates of the common university fund to appoint 
readers in Greek and in Latin; for it happens 
that both the new professors (as likewise in the 
oase of the Camden chair of ancient history) 
had previously been readers in their respective 
subjects. 

Certain American universities have appointed 
a joint committee to organise a series of lectures 
on the comparative history of religious beliefs. 
Each set of lectures will be delivered in each 


of six universities, as the Hibbert Lectures 
are delivered in London and in Oxford. The 
committee have asked I’rof. Rhys Davids, 
secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, to 
inaugurate this series of lectures ; and he has 
chosen for his subject “The Literature and 
History of Buddhism.” 

Pnor. Otto Pfleidebeb, of Berlin, began 
this week his first course of Gifford Lecturos on 
“Natural Theology” at Edinburgh. He will 
deliver twenty lectures during January and 
February. 

According to the annual report of the 
University of Edinburgh, the total number of 
matriculated students (including 72 women) 
during the past year was 3138. Of this 
number, 806 (including 68 women) 
were enrolled in the faculty of Arts, 160 
’including 4 women) in the department of 
Science, 79 in the faculty of Divinity, 
452 in the faculty of Law, and 1641 in the 
faculty of Medicine. Of the students of 
medicine 066 (or nearly 41 per cent.) belong to 
Scotland, 557 (or nearly 34 per cent.) were 
from England and Wales, 74 from Ireland, 
79 from India, 229 (or nearlyl4 per cent.) from 
British colonies, and 36 from foreign countries. 
The new ordinances, which require a curriculum 
of five years, seem to have caused but a slight 
diminution in the number of medical students. 

During the Easter term, Dr. L. E. Hill, 
assistant professor of physiology, will give a 
practical course of instruction in psycho¬ 
physiology, at University College, London. 
The course will take the student methodically 
over the several senses, and familiarise him 
with the methods by which the new branch of 
science known as physiological psychology, or 
psycho-physics, determines the precise manner 
in which sensation varies both quantitatively 
and qualitatively with variations of the 
stimulus, of the particular portion of the 
sensitive surface stimulated, and so forth. 
This is, we believe, almost the first attempt 
in England to give to students systematic 
laboratory instruction in those experimental 
methods of investigating sense-phenomena 
which have air. ady borne such valuable fruit 
in Germany an l America. As supplying^ an 
exact and practical method of measuring 
sensibility, the course should further prove 
valuable to teachers and others. 

In the Edwards Library, at University 
College (which is open to students every 
Thursday afternoon), Mr. F. L. Griffith, of the 
British Museum, is conducting a class for the 
study of hieroglyphs and the language of 
ancient Egypt. The special subject for the 
present term is “Selected Historical Inscrip¬ 
tions of the Middle Kingdom.” 

Mr. J. W. Headlam, of King’s College,Cam¬ 
bridge, will commence a course of University 
Extension lectures at Chelsea Town Hall, on 
Thursday next, at 3 p.m., upon “ Greek Politics 
and Political Thought, from Perikles to 
Demosthenes.” 

The Marquis of Bute has printed, in a hand¬ 
some quarto pamphlet (Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner), but anonymously, the address which 
li© gave when installed as Lord Hector of bt. 
Andrews University last spring. To those who 
remember the stimulating harangue upon self- 
education delivered in the same place nearly 
thirty years ago by John Stuart Mill, this mild 
historical essay upon the ecclesiastical associa¬ 
tions of Bt. Andrews will seem a strange 
contrast. And yet the one represents the 
dominant feelings of its time almost as much as 
did the other. Even in the Scottish universities, 
“ we are all conservatives now.” And certainly 
the Marquis knows how to draw kindly lessons 
from the study of the past. He can find an 


apology for Peter de Luna, and even for John 
Knox : the only historic character connect* 1 
with St. Andrews to whom he refuses to extend 
hi. charity is the Butcher Duke of Cumber¬ 
land. 

Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, has just published an 
address delivered by him in the University Aula, 
as Rector Magnificus, on “ Western Asia in the 
Light of the most recent Discovery. It closes 
with an appeal to younger students not to 
wait for the formal recognition of Assynology 
as a branch of the higher education, but to 
take some modest share in the great harvest in 
which the labourers are so few. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

1894. 

The Old Year dies, I bury memorial: 

Some o’er whose grave I shall not linger long, 
Others whose ghosts will always round me throng, 

Crooning the echo of old reveries. 

Right on your dusky breast a tyrant dies, 

Who struck a discord in my life’s full song, 
Laughed at my weakness as he did me wrong, 
Then bribed my grief with jewelled ecstasies. 

Lo now! the New Year comes with lance in rest, 
To seize his father’s throne, to rule his thralls ; 
Eager alike to curse or make us blest, 

Scourging or crowning as his humour calls ; 

The tired old world is murmuring oppressed, 
While from the peaceful stars a promise falls. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary begins the New Year well, 
with three or four articles of permanent value. 
The one on the Wroth Silver custom at 
Knightlow, by Mr. G. L. Gomme, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of pre-histono 
customs, contributed by one -who has made 
them a life-study. We are in full agree¬ 
ment with him, in believing that every incident 
in the ceremonial carries us back to a veiy 
remote past. “There is,” as the author puts 
it “scarcely a modem characteristic about 
the whole performance ; it is an ancient 
ceremony shorn of most of its details, rather 
than an ancient ceremony which has developed 
into a modem one.” Captain J. W. Gam- 
bier’s paper on the Guanches, the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, w 
well deserving attention. The older raoe 
of voyagers who might have observed so 
much have told us so little. Captain Gam- 
bier promises a continuation, which we are 
anxious to see. The engravings with whioh ms 
text is illustrated are instructive, but certainly 
not lovely to look upon. Viscount Dillon gives 
the first part of a paper on the armour in tne 
Tower. His lordship is an authority on tne 
subject, and has, we believe, examined most oi 
the great foreign collections. His remarks 
are instructive to the antiquary; but vnu 
be of still greater service to those without 
special knowledge who visit the Tower, 
they will then be protected from the deluge oi 
fable by which those who show the objects are 
wont to overwhelm the unwary. Mr. Hope 
continues his useful notes on the holy we 
Scotland. The editor, in the “ Notes for tbe 
Month,” draws attention to the fact tna 
certain persons who were once Fellows ot tu 
Society of Antiquaries, but who have witn- 
drawn from that body, still continue to attacn 
F.S.A. to their names when they appear iu 
print. There is no penalty for this, astnere 
would be if they usurped their neighbours 
trade-marks. We had hitherto imagined that, 
on this very account, gentlemen avoided 8UOn 
practices. 
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SELECTED FOREION BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Etmenhardt, F. Mittheilungen aus der Stadtbibliothek au 
Hamburg. X. 1. Hamburg : Herold. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
L’Abt Bl'sse: peintrea mod ernes, Moscow: Groasmann. 
70 fr. 

Paris, Gaston. La haut enseignement historique et phi- 
lologique en France. Paris : Welter. 1 fr. 60 c. 
BrBi-vsxaiN, S. E. individualistiacher Pessimist. Beitrag 
zur Wvirdigung Philipp Mainlanders. Leipzig: Edel- 
mann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

THEOLOGY, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Gkadl, L Die Reformation im Egerlande. Effer: Gdtz. 5. 
LtiTscnrH, F. Franz Ludwig v. Erthal, Furatbischof v. 
Bambergu. Wurzburg, Herzog y. Franken. Bamberg: 
Buahner. 8 M. 

Luther’s, M., Werke. Kritiache Gesamintauag. 9. Bd. 
Weimar : Bohl&u. 23 M. 

8ohaefer, R. Philipp Melanchtbon’s Leben, aus den Quellen 
dargestellt. Giiteraloh : Bertelsmann. 8 M. 60 Pf. 


Mosimbkta Germaniae histories. Die Urkunden der 
deutschen Kdnige u. Kaiser. TL Bd. 2. Thl. Die 
TJrkunden Otto <L HL Hannover: Hahn. 20 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BKBicnT fiber die wissenschaftlichen Leistungen im Gebiete 
der Entomologie wiihrend des J. 1892 y. Ph. Bertkau u. 
F. Hilgendoif. Berlin : Nicolai. 24 M. 

Bigot, A. Contributions & lV-tude de la Faune juraaaique 
fle Normandie. 1. Snr les Trigoniea. Paris : Comptoir 
G^ologique. 16 fr. 

Kbalik, R. Weltweiaheit. III. Weltscbonheit. Versuch 
e. allgemeinen Aesthetik. Wien : Konegen. 4 M. 

Naur. J. Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayem. Miinchen: 
Pilotr. 27 M. 

Thomab, Ph. Exploration sdentiflque de la Tuniaie. Paris : 
Comptoir GoJogique. 10 fr. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Dissertatioxks philologicae Argentoratenses lelectae. Vol. 

XL Strassburg: Triibner. 7 M. 

Fick, A. Yergleichendes Wfirterbuch der indogermanischen 
Bprachen. 4. Aufl. 2. Thl. Urkeltischer Sprachschatz 
v. Whitley Stokes. TJebersetzt, iiberarb. u. hrsg. v. A. 
Bezzenberger. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck. 10 M. 
Gautier, LY*on- Les Epopoes franeaiaea. T. II. Paris: 
Welter. 20 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

XRE AUTHORSHIP OF “ TALES OF TEHROR.” 

Dublin. 

Permit me, in view of the proposed corrected 
re-issue of the Bibliographer’s Manual, to point 
out an error in Lowndes’s account of the Tales 
of Terror, an anonymous volume of ballads, 
popularly, though (as I suspect) mistakenly, 
ascribed to Matthew Gregory Lewis, editor of 
the Tales of Wonder and author of the once 
famous romance of The Monk. Lowndes 
says:— 

“Tales of Terror, Kelso, 1799, 4to: First 
edition. London, 1801,8vo. . . . The ballads 
of Glenfnlas and The Eve of St. John, included in 
this volume, ware written by Sir Walter Scott. 
Bart.” 

This account is followed implicitly by Allibone 
(Diet, of English Literature, 1870), and with 
some reserve by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who, in 
the article on M. G. Lewis contributed by him 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, refers 
to the book as follows:— 

‘“Tales of Terror,’ Kelso, 1799 ; London 1801 (?) 
(republished with the ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ by Prof. 
Morley, in 1887. The 1799 edition, mentioned by 
Lowndes is not forthcoming; that of 1801 (pub¬ 
lished at Weybridge) is very rare, and not in the 
British Museum. According to a writer in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Series, x. 508, the 1801 edition 
was the first. ... A second edition appeared 
in 1808.) ” 

The truth is that Lowndes here mixes up 
two distinct books, with one of which it is 
owtam, and with both, in my opinion, highly 
probable, that “ Monk ” Lewis had nothing to 
do. The book which he describes as “ Tales of 
Terror, Kelso, _ 1799, first edition,” does not 
contain one line of Lewis’s composition. 
Thtte can be no donbt that it is none other 
than the tiny volume of ballads ( Olenfinlas , 
The Eve of St. John, William and Ellen, The 


Fire-King, The Chase, &c.), of which in the that The Talesof Wonder are actually in the printer’s 
autumn of 1799 Walter Scott caused his old hands. In this situation I endeavour to strengthen 
friend, James Ballautyue, to throw off twelve m J small stock of patience, which has been nearly 
specimen - copies, to Bhow the Edinburgh exha usted b y the delay of this work, to which 
“ trade ” what the Kelso printing-house could [ tho . u S h f°r that reason alone) I almost regret 
do in the line of booksellers’ work. The title havmg prormsed assistance. 1 am sWl resolved to 
. . „ „ . . have recourse to your press for the Ballads of the 

L ttle . b ?,? k , Wa A7 n0t T ?l'* °f Border, which are in some forwardness.” 

1 error, but Apology for tales of Terror— 1779; * . , .. ... ... ... , , 

and the circumstances which led to its pro- Thirty years later, writing of the Minstrelsy 
duction were, brieily, these : °f Scottish Border, to whioh he here makes 

In 1798 "Monk” Lewis, then in eager “ 1 }™ l0n * ®f ott 8a y 8 . 
search of material for a proposed collection of ‘‘ The edition was curious as being the first 

i.ii-i iv v F example of a work printed by mv friend and 

ballad-tales old and new, entered into corre- schoolfellow, Mr. James Ballautyue, who at that 
ivMv enC r through their common friend period wag editor of a provincial paper. When 
““am i.rskine, with Scott, in the hope of the book came out, the imprint, Kelso, was read 
inducing him to assist. The result was (as with wonder by amateurs in typography, who had 
everybody knows) that Scott gave Lewis his never heard of such a place, and were astonished 
translations from the German— William and at the example of handsome printing which so 


Ellen, The Wild Huntsmen, &c.—and undertook obscure a town had produced’ 
moreover to contribute some original verse to Imitation of Topular Poetry. 
the projected volumes. Accordingly, when, The two foregoing passages, then, taken 
after an interval of more than two years, respectively from the letter to Ballantyne and 

T /v n ,; a ’n l-,1:.1 „ a i_ii . tx - i> _i ooa 


(Remarks on the 


Lewis’s miscellany did at length appear (under from the Remarks of 1830, prove to demonstra- 
the name of Tales of Wonder : January, 1801), tion that Lowndes was quite at fault in seek- 
it was found to include three original ballads ing to identify the volume produced at the 
from Scott’s pen, along with two of his trans- Kelso printing-house in 1799 as the recueil of 
lated pieces. Meanwhile, during this long delay, ballads issued in 1801 from the London press, 
Scott, who had thrown himself with ardent zeal under the name of Tales of Terror, and popu- 


into the task of collecting and composing ballads larly regarded as the handiwork of “Monk 
for Lewis’s olio, began to bum with impatience Lewis. Indeed, the observation which Lowndes 
at the non-appearance of that dainty dish in adds to his account of the Talesof Terror, viz., 
tho preparation of which he had had so active that Olenfinlas and the Eve of St. John are 
a finger. In this mood he happened, while on included in that volume, alone suffices to prove 
a visit near Kelso, to fall in with his quondam that he there jumbles up together two perfectly 
school-mate, James Ballantyne, to whom he distinct and separate books: for the ballads in 
recited several of his recent verses, at the same question, while they appear in the Apology for 
time confessing his vexation at the protracted Talesof Terror (i.e., the Kelso specimen-quarto 
delay in the publication of Lewis’s book, of November, 1799), and again in the Tiles of 


Whereupon Ballantyne expressed his approba¬ 
tion of the verses in the warmest terms, assur- 


Wonder, published by “Monk” Lewis in 
January, 1801, are neither of them to be found 


ing Scott that “ his own verses were far above in the Tales of Terror proper, i.e., in the book 
what Lewis could ever do.” This led Scott to which appeared in London for the first time in 
observe that he wondered his old friend did March or April, 1801, and of which a second 
not try to get some booksellers’ work “to keen edition was published in 1808, “printed for K. 


not try to get some booksellers’ work “ to keep edition was published in 1808, “printed for 1£. 
his types in play during the rest of the week,” t Faulder by S. Hamilton, Weybridge, Surr y.” 
and he presently added smilinglyYou had The question of the authorship of Tates of 
better try what you can do. You have been Terror is discussed by a writer signing himself 
praising my little ballads; suppose you print H. B. C. in Notes and Queries (3rd Scries, 
off a dozen copies or so of as many as will make x> 598). The notion that Lewis was the author 

_ _-_ 1,1 „ i. _ PH _A 1 _ 1_A_T3.1.’ .1_ 1 . _limn oil aaonmorl tn Vvq fmo Vvxt 4Vinf X • * 1 


a pamphlet, sufficient to let my Edinburgh —though assumed to be true by that v ' s 
friends judge of your skill for themselves.” biographer—is nevertheless, H. B. C. thii k , in 
Ballantyne assented ; and the result was the all probability a mere vulgar error. E. >r his 
production of the Apology for the 'Tales of arguments (which are sound and cogent, and, 
Terror, 1799—a little experiment which, as if need were, might readily be reinforced) the 
Lockhart observes, served, by reason of its reader is referred to the source indicated above, 
favourable result, to “ change wholly the course Mr. Leslie Stephen suggests that the Tales of 
of Scott’s worldly fortunes, as well as of his Terror were designed by their author (whoever 
friend’s.” (See Lockhart’s Life of Sir IP. he may have been) as a parody on Lewis’s 


Scott, chap, ix.) 

This was, as we have seen, in the autumn of 
1799. Early in 1800 we learn from his correspond- 


Tales of Wonder ; and in support of this view 
he cites the fact that in The Mud King: or, 
Smedley’s Qhost, the last of the “ Tales of 


ence that Scott, finding that Lewis’s book still Terror,” Lewis himself is held up to ridicule, 
hung fire, began at length to think of publishing But this circumstance cannot, wo think, 
on his own account an edition of the ballads he regarded as a proof that the entiro 
contained in the Kelso specimen-quarto, and volume was intended to throw ridicule 
was actually in treaty with James Ballantyne npon Lewis’s pet subjects and style of treat- 
to this end. On April 22, 1800, however, he ment. It must be recollected that Lewis him- 
wrote from Edinburgh to his friend as self travesties his own tragic style in Giles 
follows :— Gollup the Grave, and Brown Sally Green ; and 


“Some things have occurred which Induce me to that two other oomical-tragical ballads, The 
postpone my intention of publishing my ballads, Cinder King and Ihe Little Ctrey Man t are 
particularly a letter from a friend, assuring me included in the Tales of II ortder. If a burlesque 

-of Lewis’s book be desiderated, it will be 

* It is likely that Lewis had, while collecting his found, we fancy, rather in the quarto volume 


mateiials, entertained the notion of publishing of fifty-six pages, which was published, also in 
them under the name of Tales of Terror. Such 1801, at Bury St. Edmunds, under the name of 
seems, at least, a probable inference from the fact “Tales of the Devil, from the original gib- 
that thei name given by Scott to the specimen- berish of Pro f, Lumpwitz, 8.U.S., and C.A.C., 

”| e University of Snoringberg ” (J, H W. 

.... L* - iu Asm toto s2k* a £?J(rx“ i 


title was found to bo Tales of Wonder ; and the 
title discarded by Lewis was presently appropriated 
by his anonymous rival. 


Tales of Wonder). But the Talcs of Ttrror 
were, we are persuaded, written by one who 
took as sincere delight in the picturesque, 


t Ballantyne was at this time printer and editor fantastic, and sometimes terrific themes of the 

__1.1__l_. t'i xr-i L.ll. J_J? J tr.liL.-. ZA 


of a weekly newspaper known as The Kelso Mail. 


Gothic ballad-monger a? did Matthew Gregory 
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Lewis himself; and who approached these 
romantic subjects every whit as seriously as 
did thedimiuutive “Lion of Mayfair.” In the 
rhymed introductory dialogue prefixed to the 
Tales, the author says, replying to the 
strictures of the critic : — 

“ Let tasteless fashion guide the public heart, 
And, without feeling, scan the poet’s art— 

It boots not ms—my taste is still my own, 

Nor heeds the gale by wavering fashion blown. 
My mind unaltered views, with fixed delight, 
The wreck of learning snatched from Gothic 
night; 

Changed by no time, unsettled by no place, 

It feels the Grecian fire, the Roman grace; 

Yet still ..... 

The mental eye, by constant lustre tires. 
Forsakes, fatigued, the object it admires, 

And, as it scans each various nation's doom, 
From classic brightness turns to Gothic gloom. 

The midnight cloister and the glimmering lamp, 
The night-shriek loud, wan ghost, and dungeon 
damp, 

The pale procession fading on the sight, 

The ilaming tapers, and the chanted rito, 

Rouse, in the trembling breast, delightful 
dreams, 

And steep each feeling in romance’s streams ! ” 

T. II. 


DANTE I NT NORTHERN LATITUDES. 

Oxford: Dec. SI, 1893. 

I venture to suggest the following explana¬ 
tion that has oeeurred to me of a difficult 
passage in the Gonvito of Dante (Tratt. III. 
c. vi.), whioh I have long sought in vain to 
understand. 

Dante, when speaking of the inequality of 
the days and nights at the different seasons, 
makes the following curious statement:— 
“ Sometimes the day has fifteen hours and the 
night nine; and sometimes the night has six¬ 
teen hours and the day eight.” 

Now why should the maximum length of the 
day and of the night be different, the former 
fifteen hours and the latter sixteen ? Such an 
inequality clearly could not exist, in fact, at 
any one place or spot; yet the definiteness with 
which this anomalous statement is made seems 
to stamp it as a phenomenon empirically ob¬ 
served, or ascertained in some way, by its author. 
An astronomical friend to whom I submitted the 
above extract replied by asking whether there 
was not in the context some reference to 
difference of latitude. There oertainly is not, 
but this seemed to me to give the clue to the inter¬ 
pretation. Such a difference could only be true 
of two places differing in latitude, the longer 
day occurring at a more northerly and the longer 
night (or shorter maximum day) at a more 
southerly station. I next inquired what places 
would correspond to the phenomena here 
described, and the reply I received was:— 

‘ 1 Rome : Summer day, about fifteen hours, night 
about nine hours. Paris : Summer day about 
sixteen hours, night about eight hours (and, 
consequently, winter night sixteen hours and 
day eight hours).” This appeared to me at 
once to throw a curious sidelight on the tradi¬ 
tional Btory of Dante’s wanderings. If he were 
in Paris (or shall we say at Oxford ?), he would 
probably be struck by the increased length of 
the winter night as compared with that with 
which he was familiar in Italy, and by observa¬ 
tion or inquiry he might have ascertained that 
the difference was about one hour. It would be 
natural, then, in such a passage as this, that he 
should record the maximum inequality with 
which his own experience had made him 
acquainted. At any rate, unless he had 
travelled as far north (roughly speaking) as 
Paris, he could not have personal knowledge 
of such a length of night or shortness of day as 
js here described. And unless some personal 


experience is thus recorded, why should Dante 
stop short at the limits here given ' For the 
last chapter shows that he was aware of the 
day of six months, and the night of the same 
length, at the poles. 

This might be described, in the language of 
Paley, as an “undesigned coincidence” tend¬ 
ing to establish the truth of the tradition that 
Dante visited our northern latitudes. I am 
afraid, however, that the most ingenious 
advocate could hardly extract from it a new 
argument for his having prolonged his journey 
to Oxford. 

E. Moose. 


LAMAI3M AS a"dEMONOLATRY. 

London: Dec. 80,1893. 

My researches on Lfimaism, conducted among 
Lamas of Central Tibet, prosent many of the 
leading features of that religion in a new light. 

No one seems to have realised that Lfimaism 
is essentially a demonolatry, and only covered 
imperfectly with a thin varnish of Buddhist 
symbolism, through which its monstrous 
nature everywhere reveals itself. Even the 
purest of all the Lamaist sects, the Gelug-pa, 
are thorough-paced devil-worshippers, and 
value Buddhism (the Mahfiyfina) mainly because 
it gives them the whip-hand over the host of 
malignant demons which everywhere vex 
humanity with disease and disaster, and whose 
ferocity weighs like a nightmare on all. Even 
the purest Gelug-pa Lama, on awaking every 
morning, and before going outside his room, 
must first of all assume the spiritual guise of 
his fearful guardian, the king of the demons 
named Vajrabhairavaor Sambhara. The Lfima, 
by uttering oertain mantras, culled from the 
legendary sayings of Buddha in the Mahfiyfina 
Tantras, coerces this demon-kiDg into investing 
the Lama’s person with his own dreadful 
guise. Thus, when the Lfima emerges from his 
room in the morning, and wherever he travels 
during the day, he presents spiritually the 
appearance of the demon-king. And the 
smaller demons, his would-be assailants, ever 
on the outlook to harm humanity, are deluded 
into the belief that the Lama is indeed their own 
vindictive king, from whose dread presence 
they floe, and leave the Lama unharmed. The 
bulk of the Lamaist cults comprise much deep- 
rooted demon-worship and dark sorcery. 

L. A. Waddell. 


job. xix. 17. 

British Museum : Jan. 6, 1894. 

Prof. Cheyne is doing me an injustice, if he 
thinks that I am unacquainted with the authori¬ 
ties quoted by him in to-day’s number of the 
Academy. If I had not desired to be as brief 
as possible in my first letter on the subject, I 
should no doubt have referred to several of the 
points which he raises. 

That Merx’s conjecture is unsatisfactory, is 
acknowledged by almost every student of Job. 
Siegfried’s emendation is no doubt much better, 
but there are two objections of not inconsider¬ 
able weight against it. The proposed word 
'712377131 would be most suitable in itself, but 
the construction of that form with the pre¬ 
position must be acknowledged to be rather 
embarrassing. The second difficulty lies in the 
want of sufficient likeness between '7313111 and 
'712177131. An emendation which can only be 
explained by the “ drawing together ” of 
“half-legible fragments” appears to me to be 
at least as uncertain as the unfortunate words 
on the “ Inscribed Weight from Samaria,” 
which have so recently been discussed in the 
pages of the Academy. With the use of the 
term ]t02, as explained by Prof. Robertson 
Smith in his work on kinship in Arabia, I have 

Diq 


been familiar for some time. The idea h, ■, algo 
occurred to me that iraA\ait<8a»’ (.»» of the L. X. 
may be only a free rendering ut the term j“ —. 
The possibility, however, of a w,-d f i pJi-j 
in their original is by no means exuu. jii, ana 
in so far as such a possibility exists, my 
emendation may claim to b° ’ n “ re¬ 

ported by the LXX. 

Prof. Cheyne’s reference to Job’s family life 
carries with it an appeal which will find an 
echo in the minds of many ; but are we justi¬ 
fied in transferring our modern and more 
excellent idea of a “ happy and united family ” 
to the ancient races of the East, who lived under 
entirely different conditions and under an 
altogether different code of both civil and reli¬ 
gious law ? It also seems to me that the use 
of the term D'tl?3b'D in the Song of Solomon 
can hardly be considered a sufficient reason 
why N3nb should not be usedjn Job. While, 
therefore, thanking Prof. Cheyne for drawing 
the attention of students to so many interesting 
points within so short a space, I still venture to 
uphold the possibility that my emendation 
represents the original text of the passage 
before us. 

G. MARaOLIOUTn. 


Oxford : Jan. 1 , 1894. 

I do not doubt that Mr. Margoliouth knew 
of Prof. Siegfried’s emendation, which he 
found (as I do) quite unsatisfactory. In the 
first instance the word '7113H must represent 
a substantive, parallel to 'mi; moreover, 
'712377131 has to be followed by a D, and not 
a *?, although 71237171 is followed by a not 
to mention that, according to Prof. Siegfried, 
nearly all the letters of '7113711 are changed and 
some were added. But I do not see the neces¬ 
sity for any emendation in the passage. '7113711 
means “my compassion,” which, if I am not 
mistaken, was already suggested by Gesenius, 
and is parallel to '7113. We should translate 
“ My breath [feeling] is loathsome [N3T, 
Numbers xi. 20] to my wife, and my sympathy 
[is loathsome] to my family.” Perhaps we 
should read '712n “my love,” a word current 
in the Mishnah as well as in Arabic, and per¬ 
haps also in Edomite and Midianitic dialects 
(compare Deuteronomy xxxiii. 3, and the name 
of Jethro in Numbers x. 29 and Judges iv, 11). 
It is not unlikely that many words and expres¬ 
sions in Job belong to these dialects. In any 
case, I prefer Prof. Bickell’s reading, '713711/311 
(see R.V.), to that of Prof. Siegfried. Of 
course I do not agree with Mr. Margoliouth’s 
reading, which also destroys the parallelism. 

A. Neubatjer. 


THE NORTHERN PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 

London: Jan. 8,1894. 

In his interesting analysis of the Northern 
Pictish inscriptions, Mr. Nicholson suggests 
that Golspie is a Gaelicised Norse name. 
Now the local pronunciation is Gheispie, 
which I take to be a contracted form of 
Gillespie, the name of a farm in Galloway, 
known to be the Gaelic cill espuig “ the bishop’s 
cell or chapel ” [cill, pronounced keel, being the 
locative case of ceall). This is in some degree 
borne out by ancient writings, in which Golspie 
appears in 1330 as Goldespy, and in 1550 as 
Golspie-Kirktoun. 

Of course, Gillespie as a place-name is 
distinct from the surname Gillespie, which, 
signifies giola espuig “ the bishop’s servant.” 

The name Nu appearing on the Golspie Stone, 
identified by Mr. Nicholson with the Irish 
adjective nua “ strong,” seems to survive in 
the patronymic MeNoah, still current in the 
old Pictish province of Galloway. 

Herbert Maxwell. 
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.< i J’ulXTMEXTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

:. _ •, Jan. 14, 7.30p.m. Ethical: “On Making the most I 

of Life,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell. _ I 

Mon pay, Jan. 15, 5 pm. London Institution: “Pottery j 
and Porcelain,” by Mr. C. F. Binns. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “Painting,” III., by Hr. 
J. R- Hodgson. __ 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “ Eastern Discoveries 
ouuihmatary of Scripture,” by Trof. Hull. 

8 SO p.m. Geographical: “An Expedition to the 
Glaciers of Mount Kenia,” by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

Tuesday, Jan. 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” L, by Prof. C. 
Btewart. 

7.46p.m. Statistical: “Modes of Census-taking in 
the British Empire,” by Mr. Reginald H. Hooker. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Con- 
centration and Sizing of Crushed Minerals," by Mr. 
R. C. Com ms ns. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Some Points in the Struc¬ 
ture of the Young of Frhiilna aculeata” by Prof. 
W. N. Parker; “A Collection of Butterflies made in 
Maniea, Tropical South-east Africa, by Mr. F. C. Selous 
in 1892,” by Mr. Roland Trimen; “ Cerropithccu* woJji ,” 
by Dr. A. B. Meyer. 

Wednesday, Jan. 17, 8 pm. Microscopical: Address by the 
President, Mr. A. D. Michael. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: Annual General Meeting; 
Report of Council; Election of Officers; Presidential 
Address, “The Climate of Southern California,” by Dr. 
C. Theodore Williams. 

8 p.m. Folk-lore: Annual Meeting; Address by the 
President, Mr. G. Laurence G.imme. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ White Lead Substitutes,” 
by Mr. A. Laurie. 

Thubfdat, Jan. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Life 
and Genius of Swift,” I., by Canon Ainger. 

6 p.m. London Institution : “Some Curiosities of 
Katnral History.” by Prof. C. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting,” TV., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p-m. Linneen : “The Origin of the Structural 
Peculiarities of Climbing Stems by Self-adaptation in 
Response to External Mechanical Forces,” by the Rev. 
Geo. Henalow. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Molecular Formulae of 
some Liquids as Determined by their Molecular Surface 
Energy,” L, by Prof. Ramsay and Miss Emily Aston ; 

“Contributions to onr Knowledge of the Aconite Alka¬ 
loids”— “ Picraoonitine,” by Prof Donstan and Mr. 
E. F. Harrison. “The Action of Heat on Aconitine” 
and “Further Obserrations on the Conversion of Aconi¬ 
tine into Isaconitire,” by Prof. Dnnatan and Mr. F. H. 
Carr, “The Interaction of Benzyls mine and Ethyl 
Chloraoelate,” by Dm. Mason and Winder. 

8 p.m. United Serrioe Institution: “The Coast- 
Land* of the North Atlantic,” II., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

S30 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Petroleum Fields 
of India: Their Present Condition and their Probable 
Future,” by Mr. R. D. Oldham. 

8.30 p-m. Historical: “ Antonio Perez in Exile,” 
by Major Martin A. 8. Hume. 

8.30 p m. Antiquaries. 

Paid ay, Jan. 19. 7.80 p.m Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting. “Discharging and Storing Grain,” by Mr. 
W. G. Wale*. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Scientific Usee of liquid 
Air,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8ati bt*ay. Jan. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “English 
Schools of Musical Composition,” I., by Prof. W. H. 
Cummings. 


SCIENCE. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. By J. 

Theodore Beat. (Longmans.) 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians is Aksum, 
the object of Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s pilgrimage 
in the winter of 1892-93. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Bent’s record is exceedingly 
interesting, that he has told his story with 
all the skill of the practised writer. It is 
also needless to say that the journey was 
made in the interests of science, and that 
archaeology, philology, and anthropology in 
the narrower sense of the word are all 
alike gained by it. The journey, however, 
vas not without its risks. Abyssinia is at 
present in a very disturbed state. What 
with cholera, famine, and war both intes¬ 
tine and foreign, the Abyssinians are in 
danger of becoming extinct. The Italians 
are pressing them upon one side, the 
dervishes on the other; while the “Emperor” 
Menelek lives in inglorious sloth in Shoa, 
and the central province of his kingdom 
is harried by brigands and distracted 
by the internecine feud of the two rival 
chieftains Bas Alula and Baa Mangashah. 
A temporary truce between the latter 
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enabled Mr. and Mrs. Bent to pay a flying 
visit to Aksum, and to discover the still 
older Yeha. Unfortunately the truce was 
soon broken, and the travellers had to fly 
to the Italian frontier before their work 
was fully completed. Their flight from Adua 
with the Italian Besident was an adventure 
of a very exciting character. 

Not the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Bent’s book is that which deals with 
Abyssinian Christianity. The churches, 
ecclesiastical ornaments, and ceremonies of 
the Abyssinian faith carry us back to an 
early period in the history of the Christian 
religion. The Abyssinian monks on the 
barren heights of their almost inaccessible 
mountains present us with a living picture 
of the ancient hermits of the Thebaid. 
Believers in the “ pure Gospel ” character 
of the doctrines of the early Church will, 
doubtless, study with interest their Abyssinian 
survivals. 

The part of the volume which has the 
most value for myself is naturally that 
relating to the archaeological results of Mr. 
Bent’s researches. The squeezes of inscrip¬ 
tions which he has succeeded in bringing 
home are of the highest importance, not 
only for history but also for Semitic philo¬ 
logy. A chapter upon them is added by 
Prof. D. H. Miiller, in which he gives 
translations of them, and sets forth the con¬ 
clusions to which they point. Among them 
are early Sabaean inscriptions from Yeha, 
a place a few miles to the north-east of 
Adua, and, as Mr. Bent points out, on the 
line of the ancient high road from Adulis 
to Aksum. Here he found numerous monu¬ 
ments of the past in the shape of upright 
monoliths, splendid temples of hewn and 
drafted stone, and the traces of terraces 
for cultivation on the neighbouring hills. 
He makes it clear that Yeha must 
represent the city of Ave mentioned by 
Nonnosus, the ambassador of Justinian ; and 
the conclusion is confirmed by a fragment 
of an inscription found on the spot, in which 
Prof. D. II. Muller reads the words “ the 
temple of Awa.” Palaeographically, the 
inscriptions of Yeha belong to the oldest 
period of Sabaean writing, and Prof. Miiller 
assigns them to the age of the Makarib or 
High-priests. As the Sabaeans were already 
governed by kings when Tiglath-pileser III. 
came into contact with them in the eighth 
century b.c., this would imply a high 
antiquity. Yeha, in fact, 6eems to have 
been the inland capital of an early Sabaean 
colony in Abyssinia, and takes us back to 
a time when the traders of Southern Arabia 
sought gold and ivory in the regions at the 
sources of the Nile. 

The monuments of Aksum belong to a 
later date, and testify to the influence of 
the Ptolemies in the Abyssinian highlands. 
Mr. Bent’s photographs and squeezes of 
them enable us for the first time to 
determine their true character. Among 
the most interesting of them are the 
obelisks, a large number of which still exist. 
Some of these are merely rude monoliths, 
but others belong to a later period of highly- 
developed art. They are cirved into the 
semblance of lofty towers or castles, with a 
door at the foot and a series of storios 
above, each of which is provided with 


windows. The head of the obelisk is 
rounded and otherwise ornamented, and 
nail-prints show that it was once covered 
with a plate of metal. In one case a sort 
of Greek temple is represented resting on a 
column, the capital of which is adorned with 
volutes. At the foot of each obelisk stood 
an altar, plainly indicating the purpose for 
which the obelisk was erected. 

Besides the obelisks and altars, Mr. Bent 
found the remains of a temple as well as 
the pedestals of statues—called “ thrones ” 
in the texts—on some of which inscriptions 
have been cut. Outside the town is a great 
reservoir of early construction, which is 
still used; a lioness, carved with consider¬ 
able spirit on a rock; and a collection of 
ancient tombs, which are entered by sloping 
passages. 

Some of the inscriptions of which Mr. 
Bent took squeezes had already been copied 
by Salt and others. But the copies were so 
imperfect, that but little could be made out 
of them. The squeezes have at last given 
us reliable texts, which can be studied at 
leisure, and from which we can learn what 
were the exact forms of the letters employed 
in them. One of the squeezes gives us 
what remains of the Sabaean text of the 
inscription of King Aizan, which had not 
been copied before. The text is bilingual, 
in Greek and Ethiopic, and at its com¬ 
mencement the two versions agree very 
closely together. Aizan was King of Ethi¬ 
opia in the time of the Boman Emperor 
Constantius, and the newly recovered 
Ethiopic text shows that his identification 
with the Ela-San of the Ethiopian list 
of kings is impossible. Another of Mr. 
Bent’s inscriptions which is new is in twenty- 
nine lines of Sabaean characters, and records 
the victories of Eia-’Amida “ king of Aksum 
and Homer and Baydan and Saba and 
SalAin and Tiyam and Bega and Kas.” 
It was the son of this king who erected the 
inscription discovered by Salt in 1808, and 
subsequently copied by Biippell and 
d’Abbadie, though, unfortunately, owing 
to the decay of the stone, the copies left 
much to be desired. Mr. Bent’s squeeze of 
the inscription has consequently been very 
welcome. The two inscriptions last men¬ 
tioned are in the letters of the Ethiopic 
syllabary, which already appear with the 
inherent vowels fully formed. It is thus 
clear that the creation of the Ethiopio 
syllabary must have been the work of a 
single generation and, probably, of a single 
man. As some of the letters exhibit more 
ancient Sabaean forms than those of the 
inscription of Ela-’Amida, Prof. Miiller 
supposes that they wore derived from old 
documents in the state archives of Aksum. 

For the history of the Ethiopic language 
the inscriptions are of great value. They 
prove how thoroughly Sabaean the lan¬ 
guage of the Semitic settlers in Abyssinia 
originally was. The inscription of Ela- 
’Amida still preserves the mimmation and 
the article, as well as old Semitic words like 
melelc, “king.” In the Ethiopic texts of 
his son these no longer appear. But the 
influence of the native Hamitic languages 
had not yet been felt to its fullest extent. 
Many of the later phonetic peculiarities of 
Ethiopic, which are traceable to a Hamitic 
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source, are still absent from it. The process 
of change, however, had already begun; and 
under the influence of the native idioms of 
the country, Ethiopia. was assuming those 
characteristics which distinguish it from its 
sister Semitic tongues. 

There is one passage in Mr. Bent’s book 
which needs correction. The record I found 
in Upper Egypt of “ Antoni the Trogodyte ” 
(T poyoSvrr)',) is written in Greek, not in 
“hieroglyphics.” It is dated in the fourth 
year of Hadrian, and I have given an 
account of it in the Academy (April 12, 
1892, p. 333). 

In conclusion, I can only wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent the same success in their present 
journey into Hadhramaut that attended 
them in their visit to “ the sacred city of 
the Ethiopians.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE S- PLURALS IN ENGLISH. 

Oxford : Jan. 6, 1894. 

After reading Prof. Earle’s letter, I am 
unable to see that he has disproved a single one 
of my statements or conclusions. 

Although it conveys the impression that all 
my arguments are answered, Prof. Earle’s 
letter deals only with one of the three main 
reasons adduced, hiB remarks being merely con¬ 
cerned with two of my statements and the 
conclusion drawn from them as to the origin 
of the English s- plurals. The statements were 
(1) that the Peterborough Chronicle for the years 
1122-31 and the Ormulum (in both of which 
the s- ending of the plural is predominant) 
“ may be said to be free from Romance 
influence”; and (2) that “we possess no 
evidence at all that he [Orm] was even 
acquainted with Norman-French.” 

My statement with regard to the Chronicle 
for 1122-31 may, of course, be wrong; but it 
can only be proved to be so by the production 
of direct evidence of such French influence 
taken from the language of the Chronicle for 
these years. To urge that the prevalence of the 
s- plurals—the point in dispute—is evidence of 
such influence would be, of course, in¬ 
admissible. Prof. Earle, however, brings 
forward no evidence; he merely writes, 

‘‘To say that Peterborough Abbey was exempt 
from French influence is gratuitous, and I do not 
know by what argument it could be justified ; and 
under these conditions to make the assumption is 
to beg the whole question.’’ 

But this is altogether irrelevant, as I made no 
assumption whatever with regard to Peter¬ 
borough Abbey. It leaves my assertion, which 
is only concerned with the language of a 
specified portion of the Peterborough Chronicle, 
entirely untouched. 

With regard to the Ormulum, I made two 
distinct and independent statements: the one 
concerning the absence of Romance influence 
from Orm’slanguage, and the other to the effect 
that we have no evidence of his having known 
French. Neither of these statements hinges, 
as Prof. Earle represents, “ on the assumption 
that the poet was beyond the range of French 
influence,” nor, in fact, on any “assumption” 
at all, the former being based on a careful 
examination of Orm’s language, and the latter 
being Bimply a record of the fact that the 
researches of numerous scholars have failed to 
bring to light any evidence which points to an 
acquaintance on Orm’s part with the speech of 
the Norman invaders. Prof. Earle, if I under¬ 
stand him rightly, admits the paucity of 
''v.X 
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Romance words, but dissents from the very 
natural conclusion which I drew therefrom, 
and is, moreover, of opinion that Orm knew 
French, in support of which view he states his 
belief that the poet probably “ lived among or 
near the French people, and in frequent inter¬ 
course with them,” and that “ he was fully 
acquainted with the French literature of the day.’ ’ 
It must be allowed that these are mere surmises 
and prove nothing. Indeed, Prof. Earle seems 
to feel that they need corroboration, for he 
proceeds to express his opinion that “ the form 
of his poem is hardly to be explained without 
this supposition. For it is our earliest example 
of a long English poem written in French 
metre.” 

But what ground has Prof. Earle for asserting 
so confidently that the Ormulum is composed 
in a French metre ? I think, none. Very 
good reasons have been brought forward for 
the opinion almost universally held by past 
and present scholars, that Orm not only 
borrowed his materials from Latin sources (cf. 
Sarrazin, Englische Studien, vi., p. 1 egg.), but 
that also in the metrical form of his poem, 
Latin, and not French, models were the ones he 
followed.* It must also be borne in mind that 
some thirty years before Orm wrote 
(circa 1170) an English poem of about 
•100 lines was composed in the same 
metre, the so-called “ Moral Ode,” the 
popularity of which is attested by the numerous 
M8S. which have come down to us. The 
possibility that this was Orm’s model must not 
be lost sight of, although the Latin origin is 
far more probable. The theory that he 
borrowed the metrical form of his poem from 
some French original is untenable; for the 
simple reason that, so far as is at present 
known, no such French model then existed. 
The only French poem, composed before Orm’s 
time, in which lines in an apparently similar 
metre are found is Jordan Fantosme’s Chronicle 
(written between 1174 and 1183), where they 
occur alongside of the Alexandrines which 
form the prevailing metre of the poem. But 
it has been shown that the lines in question, 
irregularly built as they are (in the extant 
MSS.), are not in Orm’s metre, but have 
been corrupted by the carelessness of scribes 
from regular Alexandrines, in which metre 
the poem was originally composed (e/. 
Koschwitz, Zeitschrift fiir romanischc Philologie, 
ii. 340, and Rose, Romanische Studien, v. 382). 
And with this Prof. Earle’s solitary argument 
in favour of Orm’s acquaintance with French 
literature, &c., falls to the ground. He is, by 
the way, mistaken in asserting that Orm 
employs the French word verse. Orm’s / errs 
is the Old English fers, a Latin loan-word in 
use in England certainly as early as the tenth 
or even the ninth century (c/. Beda’s Eccl. 
Hist. iv. 24 bo ongon he singan .... bo fers 
ond bo word). 

To return, however, to a more important 
point, the almost entire absence of the Romance 
element from Orm’s vocabulary. To explain 
this away, Prof. Earle has recourse (if I under¬ 
stand him rightly) to the assumption that Orm 
purposely avoided the use of Romance words: 
that in the English of Orm’s daily life there 
was a considerable infusion of French words, 
but that, from puristic motives, he carefully 
banished them from his poem. But surely in 
all linguistic investigations we must take the 
language as we find it, not as we should like it 
to be, to fit in with our theories. If unsup- 


* Cf. White, Preface to the Ormulum (1832); 
ton Brink, Geschichtc der englischen Litleralur ; 
Schipper, Englische Metrik, i. 89 ; Englische Studien, 
x. 192 ; PauVs Grundriss, i. 10-17; Morley, English 
Writers (1888) iii. 233; Maclean, Old and Middle 
English Reader (1893), p. lxx , &c. Ac. Schipper 
discusses the whole question thoroughly. 
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ported assumptions of this kind are to be used 
as serious argument, almost anything could be 
proved or disproved with regard to language. 
In the present case not a particle of evidence is 
adduced in favour of this improbable assump¬ 
tion ; for the fact that Orm was a phonetician 
who bestowed especial care upon his ortho¬ 
graphy proves nothing at all with regard to bis 
attitude towards French words. Until evidence 
to the contrary is forthcoming, I think we are 
justified in assuming that Orm wrote as he 
spoke. 

When two different languages are brought 
into contact, the influence of the one upon the 
other is first made apparent in the borrowing 
of words and phrases, and the proportion of 
such loan-words (or borrowed phrases) may, 
especially during the earlier periods of contact, 
be taken as a trustworthy gauge of the amount 
of influence exercised by the one on the other. 
Hence, I hold that the almost entire absence of 
French words from Orm’s vocabulary justifies 
the conclusion which I have drawn from. it. 
Until proof is given that the language of the 
Ormulum contains further elements (a larger 
proportion of words, or other features) which 
must be due to a French source, and cannot be 
explained as the natural development from Old 
English, or from Old Norse, or from Latin,* the 
extremely insignificant proportion of Romance 
words used by Orm is strong evidence that his 
speech was still practically untouched by 
French influence. 

The other reasons which I brought forward 
Prof. Earle has left unanswered. I pointed out 
that when the Chronicle and the Ormulum were 
written, the s- ending was not yet the 
universal plural inflexion in French. In fact, 
it was not a sign of number at all, but one of 
case. Take, for instance, the Old French 
declension of mure, “ a wall ” : 

Singular, Nom. mure I Plural, Nom. mur 
„ Obi. mur | „ Obi. murs. 

How could any Englishman of the twelfth 
century possibly deduce from this that s is a 
characteristic sign of plurality P And if not, 
how could it influence English plurals P 

Another of my reasons which Prof. Earle 
passes over without mention was that in the 
Southern parts of England, where Frenoh 
influence on the language was, at this time, 
most strongly marked—where, therefore, if 
anywhere, we should look for evidence of an 
influence on the inflexions—we find the w- 
plurals so prevalent.! 

So much for Prof. Earle’s letter. I am un¬ 
able to see that anything which he has brought 
forward in the slightest degree affects the 
question. 

It may be well to point out, in conclusion, 
that the notion of Norman-French influence on 
our plural ending is a mere hypothesis, which 
has been copied and recopied from book to 
book till some people have come to treat it as 
an historical fact. But no proof of it has ever 
been given. Now, when any feature of a 
language is ascribed to foreign influence, the 
onus probandi distinctly rests with those who 
advance or uphold this view. They must show, 
on the one hand, that there is a need for such 
an assumption—that the language would not, 
naturally and out of its own resources, have 
developed the feature in question without any 
influence from without; and they must, on the 
other hand, bring positive evidence to show 
that the particular foreign language did exer- 


* Orm’s language was considerably influenced by 
Scandinavian, and there is abundant internal 
evidence in his poem that he was well acquainted 
with Latin. 

t Cf. further Prof. Jespersen’s letter in the 
Acadbmv for December 9 (p. 512). 
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— the influence ascribed to it. In the present 
is- neither condition has been fulfilled. 

A. >S. Natier 


P.8.—I tope, if the editor of the Academy 
will allow me, in another letter to discuss some¬ 
what more fully the French element in the 
vocabulary of the Chronicle, 1122-31, and of 
the Ormulum. 


SCIENCE NOTED. 

The general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching is to 
be held at University College, Gower-street, to¬ 
day (Saturday), January 13. At 11 a.m. the 
report of the council will he read and the new 
officers will he elected. A new undertaking 
will he proposed hy the oonncU, namely:— 
the establishment of a Journal of Elementary 
Mathematics, to appear three times a year, and 
to be specially devoted to such subjects as are 
usually taught in secondary schools. In the 
afternoon, at 2 p.m., the following papers will 
be read : “ The Herbartian View of the Place 
of Mathematics in Education,” by Mr. W. J. 
Greenstreet; “The Eccentric Circle of Bos- 
covich,” by Mr. E. M. Langley; and “A School 
Course of Mathematics,” by Mr. T. Wilson. 
All interested in the objects of the association 
are invited to attend. 


At the meeting of the Linnean Society, to 
be held on Thursday next, the Rev. George 
Henslow will read a paper on “ The Origin of 
the Structural Peculiarities of Climbing Stems 
by Self-adaptation in response to External 
Mechanical Forces.” 


At the meeting of the Indian section of the 
Society of Arts, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Thursday next, Mr. R. D. Oldham, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survev of 
India, will read a paper on “ The Petroleum 
Fields of India: their Present Condition and 
their Probable Future,” illustrated with lime¬ 
light views. The chair will be taken by Sir 
Charles Bernard, sometime Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma, where the most important of 
the petroleum fields are situated. 

On February 6, Prof. Haeckel will celebrate 
his sixtieth birthday; and it is proposed to 
celebrate the occasion by placing a marble bust 
of him in the Zoological Institute at Jena. 

Mr. W. Wards Fowler has printed, in 

S hlet form (Oxford : Blackwell), a paper 
he read last November before the 
Oxfordshire Natural History Society upon the 
Marsh Warbler (Acrocephalus palustris ). He 

first studied the bird in Switzerland, where it 
is not uncommon. He was afterwards fortunate 
enough to identify it, both by its peculiar song 
and hy its nest, near his own house in Oxford¬ 
shire. We need hardly add that he did not kill 
the bird; but in view of the depredations of 
village boys, and also for scientific purposes, 
he did not hesitate to transfer the nest and 
eggs to the University Museum. We have here 
a most charming and picturesque account 
of an authentic addition to the Avi-fauna of 
England. __ 


PHIL OLOGY NOTES. 

Invitations have just been issued for the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be 
held at Geneva this year, from September 3 
to 12, under the presidency of M. Edouard 
Naville. Subject to future modification, it is 
proposed that there shall be seven sections, as 
compared with ten at the London Congress 
of 1892: India and the Aryan languages, 
the Semitic languages, the Muhammadan 
languages, ISgyvt and the languages of 
Afriw, the Far Bast, Ancient Greece and the 
Levant, geography and ethnology, A com¬ 


mittee of organisation has been formed at 
Geneva, and also a general committee for 
Switzerland. The two secretaries are M. Fer¬ 
dinand de Saussure, professor of Aryan lan¬ 
guages at the university of Geneva ; and M. 
Paul Oltramare, deputy-professor—both repre¬ 
sentatives of well-known Genevese families. 

Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 
will deliver a series of lectures on “ The Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia,” in the rooms of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 37 Great Russell-street, Blooms¬ 
bury, on Wednesdays, at 4.30 p.m. 

The November number of the Indian 
Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an 
important paper by Prof. Biihler on what are 
called the New Edicts of Asoka : that is to say, 
on those inscribed at Sahasram and Rupnath, 
and in a fragmentary state also at Bharhat, to 
which special interest attaches, because yet 
another version of them has quite recently been 
discovered in Mysore. On the present occasion, 
he says little about the Mysore version, which 
he is going to publish later in the Epigraphiu 
Indica. He states, however, that the new 
discovery confirms the view that the Devanam 
Piye of these edicts can be none other than the 
King Piyadasi, or Asoka, of all the others. With 
the help of rubbings and paper-casts—of which 
a facsimile is given—he now priuts a revised 
edition of these edicts, in parallel columns, with 
copious critical notes. As compared with his 
former edition, published nearly eighteen years 
ago, he maintains that the text requires 
very few corrections, as the language comes to 
be better understood. One emendation, derived 
from a closer study of the facsimiles, is of some 
historical importance. It proves that Asoka 
has become a convert to Buddhism upwards of 
eight years before the date of these edicts, and 
therefore in the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 
We may further mention that a comparison 
with a photograph taken by the late Sir A. 
Cunningham shows that the Sahasram rock has 
suffered considerably from exfoliation. To the 
sams number Miss C. Mabel Duff contributes 
an ingenious note on the chronology of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Orangal, in Southern 
India. 

Recent numbers of tho Journal of theMaha- 
Bodhi Society have been mainly filled with 
reports of the proceedings at the Chicago 
parliament of religions, in which Mr. H. 
Dharmapala took part. His eloquent addresses 
seem to have made a convert to Buddhism, in 
the person of Mr. C. T. Strauss, a Jew by 
birth. For ourselves, we have been more 
interested in the account of Lama Ugyen Gya 
Tsho, who has several times visited Tibet for 
purposes of geographical research, and who is 
now assisting Baba Sarat Chandras Das in the 
compilation of a Tibetan-English Dictionary. 
Last October, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal conferred upon him the title of Rai 
Bahadur; and the Khillat, or mark of distinc¬ 
tion, presented on the occasion, consisted of a 
Buddhist rosary. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Aristotelian.— [Holiday, Pee. 18.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr.E. C. Benecke was elected a member. 
—Papers were read by Mr. R. J. Ryle, Mr. C. 0. J. 
Webb, and Mr. A. F. Shand, on the subject, "Is 
Beigion pre-supposed by Morality or Morality by 
Religion P"—The papers were followed by a dis¬ 
cussion. 

( Monday, January 8.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. H. W. Carr read a paper ou “ Mr. 
F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and ICealily.” Tho 
starting-point of the theory of the nature of reality 
expounded by Mr. Bradley is the contention that 
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in the criterion of reality, which all judgment 
pre-supposes, wo already possess substantive 
knowledge of reality. It was urged against this 
that a mere criterion snch as the real is self- 
subsistent, does not give any positive information, 
and so cannot serve as a basis for constructive 
theory. The paper then examined the argument 
that reality is the absolute as individual and a 
system, and that its content is sentient experience, 
and particularly criticised the distinction between 
experience and consciousness, and between feeling 
and thought. It was contended against Mr. 
Bradley’s view that it does not succeed iu avoiding 
the inconsistency of the thing-in-itself. Against 
tho whole theory it was urged that the concept of 
the absolute is a pure abstraction, and that to 
describe it as the one reality, and at the same 
time to consider it as directly connected with each 
and every aspect of the world, and as'enriched with 
all its diversity, as the reality which appears, 
cannot enlighten us; but it is mere assumption, so 
long as we can only say it must be so, and cannot 
explain how it is so.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 

Institute of British Architects.— (Monday,' 
Pec. 18.) 

Macvicar Andsrson, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—A paper by Mr. William Simpson, on “ The 
Classical Influence in the Architecture of the Indus 
Region aud Afghanistan,” was, in his absence 
caused by illness, read by the secretary, Mr. W. 
H. White. Mr. Simpson said that it was doubtful 
whether any other known style of architecture 
carried so many aliases as that in question. There 
existed in the old architecture of the Indus Valley 
details which must have been derived from a 
classical source. Was the influence Greek or 
Roman ? Formerly, in writing upon the subject, 
he had accepted, without due consideration of the 
matter, that it was Greek. He now sought to 
show that it was not Greek but Roman. He 
adduced slight evidence tending to show that the 
Greek influence, which had been generally 
accepted, and which even Fergusson supposed as 
coming from Bectrian Greeks, was very doubtful. 
Details pointed to Palmyra as the source through 
which the classical influence reached the north of 
India, and he suggested that when it reached tho 
Indus it went from that region into Afghanistan. 
To his mind an examination of the details showed 
that none of them belonged to Greek architecture. 

Historical. — [Thursday, Pec. 21.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
The following were elected fellows of the society: 
Alice Gibbons, Ernest E. Wild, W. A. Shaw, 
A. W. Andrews, J. Bonwick, Luigi Schiapparelli. 
—A paper was read by Mr. C. B. Beazleyon “The 
Colonial Empire of the Portuguese to the Death 
of Albuquerque.” — A discussion followed; in 
which Mr. Morse Stephens, Major Martin Home, 
and Dr. Wells, of Harvard, TJ.S.A., took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE ENGRAVER OF RUBENS. 

Lucas Vosterman. Par Henri Hymans. 

(Brussels: Bruylant-Christophe.) 

The learned author of this volume, on one 
of the most important of the engravers 
after Rubens, has taken the widest and 
most generous view of that which a 
Catalogue Raisonn6 ought to be; for he has 
been biographical as well as critical and 
descriptive, and he has pressed into his 
service a certain number of illustrations. 
That widest view can only be taken—at all 
events, can only be acted on—when the 
subject of the volume is no longer among 
the living; for, though criticism of the 
living is possible, biography, exhaustive and 
final, is obviously shut out. The thoroughly 
painstaking and elaborate fashion in which 
M. Hymans has performed his task, almost 
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assures us that it has been in very groat 
measure a labour of love. But, indeed, for 
a Catalogue Raisonno to be a labour of love 
is no new thing : rarely could it be under¬ 
taken for such modest pecuniary reward as 
can alone fall to it. The Catalogue Raisonne 
comes generally from the connoisseur who 
is likewise a collector, an approved and 
genuine lover of the work of that master 
with whom he is concerned. That was the 
case with the Chevalier de Claussin, who, 
in the sale room, piteously begged that, in 
virtue of his services as well as of his age, 
he might be permitted the undisputed 
acquisition of a rare Rembrandt which he 
had long coveted, and which could hardly 
again, within his lifetime, re-appear at an 
auction. It was the case, too, with Wilson, 
the Chevalier’s English successor. And it 
has been the case, habitually, since Wilson’s 
day. Nor is M. Hymans the first person who, 
dealing officially with engravings (he is the 
Keeper of the Brussels Library), has been 
minded not only to “ keep,” but t© chronicle, 
certain of the treasures confided to his charge. 
Carpenter, who to this hour has scarcely 
been superseded as the authority upon the 
prints of Yandyke, was Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
That M. Hymans, in a kindred position in 
the land of Rubens, should have engaged 
especially in the study of the engravers 
closely associated with Rubens, seems to 
me very natural. He is the author, I may 
be permitted to remind people, of a valu¬ 
able work on the engravers of that school 
generally, and now he gives us, upon one 
of them in particular, a comprehensive and 
admirably considered monograph. Of, and 
for, Lucas Yosterman, the last word, as the 
result of M. Hymans’s industry and acumen, 
has now surely been said. In saying it, 
M. Hymans has fulfilled a service to art, 
and has engaged successfully in a work of 
patriotism. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that 
because one pays this well-deserved tribute 
to a piece of sound and useful and arduous 
work, unfalteringly accomplished—it will 
not be thought, I hope, that one is claiming 
for Yosterman a measure of interest such 
as the English student of his art cannot in 
justice be expected to accord him. Yoster¬ 
man, by the very reason that his work (with 
somewhat insignificant exceptions) is re¬ 
productive instead of original, cannot 
possibly be in the first flight of etchers and 
engravers. The honours bestowed upon 
Mantegna and Diirer, upon Schongauer and 
Lukas of Leyden, upon Aldegrever and the 
Behams, upon Rembrandt, Claude,Yandyke, 
Tomer, Meryon, and Whistler, can never in 
the nature of things be bestowed upon 
Yosterman. But he takes his place, or at 
the least may aspire to take Ms place, in 
that honourable line where Marc Antonio, 
the interpreter of Raphael, stands with our 
own masters of eighteenth century mezzotint 
—with Earlom, the interpreter of Hogarth, 
Claude, and Yan Huysum, with McArdell, 
the interpreter of Reynolds. And, even there, 
though Vosterman’s place of distinction 
may have been fairly won, it can scarcely 
be a place of equality with those engravers 
whom I have ]ust now mentioned ; for the 
method of Yosterman, with all his skill and 


labour, did not suggest Rubens as well, for 
instance, as that of Marc Antonio suggested 
Raphael. The line of Marc Autonio, it is true, 
left something unsaid, but at least it said 
nothing but that which was accurate—work 
the most economical on the part of the 
engraver did manage to suggest Raphael’s 
contours, expression, spirit, as well, of course, 
as his composition. Now, Yosterman’s burin 
work, in which pure line is so often lost—in 
which it is indeed rarely sought to be pre¬ 
served—yet loses this line without much com¬ 
pensating gain in “colour” and tonality. 
Rubens’s colour, Rubens’s texture, is not, 
as far as I can see, either reached, ap¬ 
proached, or even frequently hinted 
at, by prints which are yet remarkable 
for spirit and for care. Mezzotint would in 
reality have been the medium in which 
to render Rubens—that or such etcMng 
as has been practised by Unger or by 
Waltner. And, in saying this, I have 
already answered, by anticipation, any 
possible query as to why one cannot hold 
Yosterman to have been quite the equal of 
those great masters of mezzotint who trans¬ 
lated so much of the work of our best 
English painters. Mezzotint, be it re¬ 
membered, is more suggestive than any¬ 
thing else of a painter’s touch, of a painter’s 
brush-work, and of the gradations of light, 
shade, and colour which have made, in all 
probability, so much of the charm of the 
original canvas. But one admits, of course, 
that where firmness of modelling is the thing 
to be mainly valued and preserved, line 
engraving—it may be even the intentionally 
broken and obscured line of Yosterman and 
his contemporaries—is the medium that is 
desirable. Thus, to consider the matter in 
the concrete—to take particular instances— 
while one would choose mezzotint as the 
medium through which to receive Titian or 
Etty, one would choose line engraving as 
the medium through which to receive 
Holbein or Ingres. 

So much for general considerations—it 
was well perhaps to try to make some of 
these things clear, both for one’s self and 
for one’s readers, before speaking in even 
the briefest detail of Vosterman’s life and 
of the extent of his labour. 

The birthplace of the engraver is not 
known to this day, and it is but compara¬ 
tively lately that chroniclers of Ms fortunes 
have been able, in assigning the year in 
which his birth took place, to come within 
measurable distance of accuracy. He was 
bom, it seems, in 1595 or 1596—M. Hymans 
gives the earlier of the two dates, but adds 
that Yosterman in 1636 declared Mmself 
forty, wMch would point more probably to 
the later of the two being the correct one. 
Though we do not know where Vosterman 
was born, we know that it was not in the 
place wherein he chiefly practised his art, 
for we find him in Ms young manhood 
claiming to be admitted to the privileges 
of Antwerp citizenship. Soon afterwards 
he became a member of the Guild of St. 
Luke, and he seems to have insisted par¬ 
ticularly on receiving the letters patent of 
a dealer. In this matter he resembled 
many men of his own period, and resembled 
yet more the men of the eighteenth 
century, very many of whom, at all 
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events with us in England, were at once 
engravers and printsellers. Yosterman was 
still young whon he began to be 
engaged on the plates after RubenB. His 
success with them whs tolerably prompt, 
but his work upon them was not continued 
very long; for in 1622 the painter is found 
declaring that the engraving of his pictures 
is interrupted by reason of the “ trouble Intel- 
lectuel ” of Ms engraver. In other words, 
Yosterman had, for the time being, lost his 
reason—a matter of which Marietta takes 
account bymentiomng, apropos of “ The Fall 
of the Rebel Angels,” that Rubens had 
exercised the greatest care in directing the 
method of the engraver, and that this poor 
man had applied himself so unremittingly 
to the task that his mind had thereby 
become weakened. Yosterman seems, 
thereupon, to have considered Rubens as 
an active enemy, and to have conducted 
himself towards him not without a measure 
of violence. The engraver, in course of 
time, regained his mental balance, and— 
work to some extent failing him in Antwerp 
—he proceeded, as ample records show us, 
to England, where Lord Arundel was among 
his patrons, and where he stayed a consider¬ 
able time. It is believed that he passed 
through Paris on the way to these snores; 
but this is not certainly known. What is 
known is, that after a very prolonged 
absence he returned to Antwerp, took up 
his work again there to some extent, was 
for a while at least of such a position that 
Ms portrait was engraved by Hollar (a 
man, it is true, who, like Vosterman, 
experienced the reverses of fortune); then 
fell into quite dire poverty, and, having 
witnessed the death of his son—an artist 
like himself, if of lesser gifts—died, tended 
indeed affectionately by his daughter, but 
the recipient of the not too lavish oharities 
of his guild. 

It was extremely natural that a person 
holding one of the most important of official 
positions in the world of art, in the country 
of Rubens and of his engravers, should have 
selected that quite remarkable engraver, 
Vosterman, as the theme of what must 
certainly be called a treatise as well as a 
catalogue. And it is most creditable to M. 
Hymans that he has executed his task 
with a rare and satisfactory completeness. 
NotMng more about Yosterman remains, or 
can remain, to be said. The collector and 
the historical student of art are alike pro¬ 
vided for. Yet, as I may have implied 
already, I do not anticipate, so far as Eng¬ 
land is concerned, any great revival of 
enthusiasm over the subject of M. Hymans’s 
monograph. Even we, however, with our 
many and reasonable inducements to study 
art in others of its developments than that 
of the Antwerp school of engravers, must 
be thankful from time to time to have access 
to a volume of authority upon one of the 
most accomplished members of a group 
wMch formed at least a connecting link 
between the earlier Italian engraving and 
that engraving which in the eighteenth 
cantury is beheld in England in the achieve¬ 
ments of Basire and Woollett, and in France 
in the productions of Laurent Oars and 
Tardieu, of Massard and Phili ppe Le Bas. 

Frederick Wedmore. 
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the new associates of the royal 

ACADEMY. 

TerY seldom has the Royal Academy to elect 
three Associates at a sitting. It did so last 
Tuesday, and, on the whole, with judgment. 
Mr. G. Frampton’s claim—though by no means 
inadequate—was perhaps one which was not 
Terr pressing at the moment. Only the other 
day we recorded that he had been selected as 
the sculptor of the new statues to be placed 
round the spire of St. Mary’s Church at 
Oxford, and also as the designer of the 
Winchester quingentenary medal. Mr. trank 
Bramley bad clearly established a right to 
prompt election, not so much by last years 
work, with its laudable enough intention to 
reconcile artistic aim with homely observation 
of life as by the yet earlier successes of 
“Hopeless Dawn,” and of that picture which 
almost immediately followed it and which 
represented, so to say, a human derelict—a 
Spanish woman washed up by tempest on a 
strange shore, and coming to herself as the 
centre of wondering fisher-folk in a Cornish 
cottage. The third choice—or, rather, we 
“are no doubt, the first of the three- 
fell upon Mr. John Sargent, who could 
never in fairness have been passed over by a 
body whose business it is to take account of 
brilliant technique and of the presence of a 
virtuoso. Mr. Sargent has in bis time exhibited 
canvases which to the wisest and most com¬ 
prehensive criticism have seemed harsh, garish, 
and offensive, if, like the portrait of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, they were not actually funny. 
But these are the exceptions; and though Mr. 
Sargent is not at all a faultless colounst, and 
is regarded as the ideal painter only by those 
whose conception of the ideal does not rise 
above what is clever, he is a highly trained and 
remarkable draughtsman, a keen and some¬ 
what original observer, and a painter whose 
brush-work is of absolutely extraordinary 
deftness. The influences which, as we suppose, 
have most inspired him, outside that of his 
admitted master, M. Carolus Duran, are the 
influences of Velasquez, of Franz Hals, and of 
Mr. Whistler. Even where he has not been 
altogether satisfactory, Mr. Sargent has never 
failed to be vivacious and interesting. We have 
ever been among those who have enjoyed his 
talent. It is well—and was indeed inevitable 
—that he should belong to the Academy. 


the Edinburgh Rifle meetings. One of his 
best works in the round is ‘‘The Strayed 
Reveller,” dating from 1861. He also executed 
several groups at the base of the Prince Con¬ 
sort Memorial, several of the statuettes on 
the Scott Monument, and some of the figure- 
subjects in relief on the panels of the Duke of 
Buccleuoh's monument—all in Edinburgh. His 
works are distinguished by much grace, sweet¬ 
ness, and dexterity; but he had never the 
opportunity of executing any single work of 
sufficient importance to secure very extended 
and abiding fame. Personally, Mr. Stanton 
was one of the gentlest, most modest and lovable 
of men, but of a singularly retiring disposition. 
He was elected an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1882, aud a full member 
in 188o. Since 1881 he had been curator of the 
Life School, a position in which his winning 
personal qualities greatly endeared him to the 
students under bis charge. 


York, tracing Egyptian influence, as shown in 
the arrangement of the hair, by comparison 
with a statuette of Apollo from Naukratis. Mr. 
T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, describes 
a Babylonian tablet, dated 539 b c., which is 
interesting as showing the figure of a humped 
ox, referred to in the inscription on the other 
side of it. Mr. W. C. Poland, of the American 
School at Athens, writes about a sepulchral 
inscription of the early part of the fourth 
century, recording that Euthylla dedicates it 
on the grave of her friend, Biote; and further 
details are given about the excavation of the 
Heraeum at Argos. Finally, we may mention 
a letter by Mr. William Mercer about Monte- 
falcone in Umbria, and its painter, Francesco 
Melanzio, a pupil of Perugino. 


I 


OBITUARY. 

We 'have to record the death of Mr. Clark 
Stanton, R.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on January 8. Born at Birmingham in 1832, 
he was educated there at the King Edward 
School and the Art School; and he began his 
artistic career as a designer and modeller for 
Messrs. ELkington. While working for this 
firm, he designed many figure and decorative 
subjects, to be carried out in metal; among 
the rest a silver table, which was presented to 
the Queen by the Prince Consort. While still 
young he studied for a time in Florence; and 
during’ this period he received sittings from 
Garibaldi, of whom he executed a bust. On 
his return, about 1855, he settled m Edinburgh ; 
and in 1855 began to exhibit at the Royal 
Scottish Academy, showing ten works, in¬ 
cluding his busts of Profs. Dick and Laycock, 
and a nne statue, titled “ The Ivy Wreath,” 
executed for Messrs. Elkington. During his 
earlier days he executed many illustrations for 
the Edinburgh publishers ; and to the end of 
his life he combined the practice of graphic 
with that of plastic art, and worked skilfully 
both water-colours and oils, though chiefly 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week include : 
the flrst public exhibition, by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, of pictures, sketches, and studies, at 
the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly; and two collec¬ 
tions at the Dowdeswell Galleries, New Bond- 
street—of marine pictures and studies in oil, by 
Mr. Edwin Hayes, painted on the coasts of 
Euglaud, Holland, Italy, and Spain; and of 
drawings in water-colour, by Mr. Claude Hayes, 
representing scenes in Essex, Berkshire, and 
Surrey. 

The following have been elected associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers:— 
Prof. Le Gros and Messrs. F. Boberg, G. W. 
Eve, A. Hartley, H. Macbeth-Raebum, H. C. 
Massey, W. Monk, C. M. Pott, and E. Stamp. 

Mr. W. Frank Calderon proposes to open, 
in April, a school of animal painting in Baker- 
street, provided that he receives the names of 
a sufficient number of pupils. Among those 
who have promised him their support are 
Messrs. Briton Riviere, H. W. B. Davis, and 
Heywood Hardy. 

The will of the late Lady Eastlako contains 
the following legacies :—A bust of her husband 
(Sir Charles Eastlake), by Gibson, and an un¬ 
finished portrait of Lady Calcott, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, are bequeathed to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery; a picture by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
entitled “ Ippolita Forolli,” is bequeathed to 
the National Gallery; and the sum of £100 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 

The large collection of Japanese art in the 
South Kensington Museum has been rendered 
more available to students by the publication of 
a catalogue of the illustrated books and prints. 
It has been compiled by Mr. Edward F. 
Strange, from translations furnished by Mr. 
G. Kowaki. The principal system of classifi¬ 
cation is according to subjects ; but details are 
given of the varied contents of the albums of 
xylographic prints in colour, and there is also a 
copious index of artists’ names. A second part 
will deal with the original drawings, photo 
graphs, and books relating to Japanese art. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (ICegan Paul & Co.) is of less} 
interest than usual. Prof. Allan Marquand, of 
Princeton, gives a further report of his visit to 
Italy in search of unidentified works of Luca 
della Robbia. He here deals with certain 
terracotta medallions on the outside of Or 
San Michele at Florence, one of which (now 
published for the first time) he claims to have 
proved to be the latest dated work of the 
artist; and with the altar-pieces and other 
decorative work in the little-known Tuscan 
town of Impruneta. Prof. A. C. Merriam, of 
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THE STAGE. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy is one of the very few 
contemporary writers for the stage who can 
reasonably claim that their work is possessed 
of such literary quality as would in any 
way hold its own were it to be devoted to 
novel, or short story, or first-rate newspaper 
article, instead of to plays. And it is this 
literary quality—this and the presentation 
of certain amusing types—that distinguishes 
and gives some value to his new piece, 
“An Old Jew,” at the Garrick. Other¬ 
wise the piece is not, perhaps, altogether one 
of Mr. Grundy’s strongest. The story—not a 
thing we are wont to be very exacting about— 
is somewhat too slow in developing; nor, 
however much “ truth ” may be “ strauger than 
fiction,” can we be reconciled to its lifelike¬ 
ness. Mr. John Hare, who, in his own art, is 
one of the neatest of genre painters, here plays 
a very leading part—that of the “ old Jew ” 
himself. A part so important must needs have 
variety; and we prefer Mr. Hare in those 
passages in which he is called upon to display 
his powers of dainty observation, and his 
finish of performance as a light comedian. 
Less convincing is he in those passages which 
call upon the actor for pathetic expression. Iu 
part of unusual importance, Mr, Gilbert 
Hare—the son of the popular manager—is 
little over-weigh ted. Mr. Anson exhibits 
his own forcible style with peculiar success. 
Mrs. Theodore Wright has, as we have 
before had occasion to recognise, a some¬ 
what impressive personality, hitherto displayed 
chiefiy in that limited artistic effect whioh is 
known as “ suppressed emotion.” Miss Kate 
Rorke is rarely without spontaneity and feel¬ 
ing, and, one may say, never without charm. 
So the piece is, on the whole, well acted. 

Admirable as was the Viola of Miss Ellen 
Terry, eight or nine years ago, at the Lyceum, 
the Viola of Miss Kate Terry, presented fully 
a quarter of a century ago, at the Olympic, 
was, we consider, the best Viola whom the 
middle-aged playgoer has seen. The Viola of 
Miss Ada Kehau, just proffered us at Daly’s, 
is entitled to respect: nay, more than that, 
notwithstanding certain notable and even in¬ 
explicable mistakes of method, it is worthy of 
recognition as a sometimes impressive effort 
of art, and as, of course, the expression of 
a gifted, and to some extent, varied nature. 
The piece generally is well enough played, and 
will doubtless sufficiently serve its purpose, 
though we could wish that the text were 
treated with something of the respect whioh 
we have claimed for the leading actress. A 
really long run is somehow seldom accorded 
to “Twelfth Night:” wo may almost say 
never. And it has been interestingly pointed 
out that the occasion for the piece’s revival 
bas generally been the desire of an important 
actress to appear as Viola, or even sometimes 
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Sir Toby Belch, or Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
We are surprised at the circumstance. For 
though several characters are fairly attractive 
to the comedian in “Twelfth Night,” no one 
character dominates. From a purely stage 

S oint of view, the play has certainly its 
efects. 


TriE Sunday Popular Debates at the Opera 
Comique, under the direction of Mr. J. T. 
Grein, will be inaugurated on Sunday next, 
January 14, at 8 o’clock p.m., by Mr. Sergius 
Stepniak, with a lecture on “The Russian 
Drama.” Mr. W. Archer will occupy the chair. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Old English Popular Music. By William 
Chappell. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

It is now nearly sixty years since the late 
WilliamChappellbegan to collect materials for a 
work on Old English music, which appeared in 
1840, and was republished in 1855 and again 
in 1859. In the present edition important 
changes have been made : many of the ballads 
since printed in the “ Roxburghe ” collection 
and other similar publications have been 
reduced to one or two stanzas, and more atten¬ 
tion has been concentrated upon the music, 
rightly described as “ the most important 
element of the work.” With regard to the 
music, the reasons for various changes which 
have been made are set out in the preface. 

There is no doubt that, in putting modem 
signatures to tunes written in old modes, and 
in adding accompaniments with modem har¬ 
monies, the late >Sir G. Macfarren went too far; 
and yet we cannot but feel that he was right in 
attempting to establish a difference between 
the music of the church and that of . the people. 
The conquest of Spain by the Arabs 
and the wars of the Crusades—not to 
speak of other influences—familiarised the 
West with a tonality which first modified, 
and finally overthrew, the ecclesiastical 
scales. Herr Emil Naumann and Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham, in their Histories of Music, state 
that the minstrels and troubadours were among 
the first to introduce life into the formal church 
modes, which bore but little resemblance to 
the Greek modes out of which they were, after 
a fashion, evolved. The Tonus Peregrinus and 
the Musica Ficta of the middle ages show the 
strong influence from without on the Church, 
which in music, as in other matters, never led, 
but always followed public opinion. Many of 
the old popular tunes were noted down by 
ecclesiastical, or skilled musicians, but probably 
transcribed — i.e., presented, not as sung by the 
people, but in tho tonality ordained by the 
priests. Mr. Wooldridge says : 

“The popular treatment of them [i e , of the 
ecclesiastical modes] differed in no essential respect 
from the ecclesiastical; and the nnmelees authors 
of the ballad tunes, for anjthing their work shows 
to the contrary, might well have been the very 
men whom we know and honour as composers for 
the Church.” 

With the latter part of the sentence wo agree ; 

“ Sumer is icumen in,” the earliest example in 
our book, was written down by John Fornsete, 
a monk of Reading in the thirteenth century; 
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instruction; and the following from the books 
of the Stationers Company (1580):—“Item, 
pavd to the preacher, <is. 2d. ; Item, payd to 
the minstrel], 12s.”—represents fairly welt the 
respective value attached to their services. In 
connexion with this matter the remarks on 
“ Walsiugham,” vol. i., p. t>9, may be read 
with advantage; also footnote to p. 81. 
Or, on the other hand, it may have been the 
general practice to write in the ecclesiastical 
modes, and for the people, in singing, to make 
chromatic alterations, according to instinct, or, 
more probably, according to tradition. It is 
only since the beginning of this century that 
written music represents actually what was 
intended by the composer. Sir G. Macfarren 
went too far inmodernising; but to read the mere 
letter of old music is also, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, a fault, though one less misleading. The 
past cannot be restored ; but to the old text, as 
given in the present edition, anyone, according 
to knowledge of the past, or fancy, can add 
wbat he pleases. 

Then, again, there is the question of accom¬ 
paniment to the old tunes which, originally, 
had none. Mr. Wooldridge rightly concluded 
that modem harmony would not suit old 
melody, and has therefore excluded many of Sir 
G. Macfarren’s settings. With regard to the 
very early tunes, Mr. Wooldridge has arranged 
accompaniments “ according to the practice of 
the English musicians of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century,” feeding that “ to present 
old melody without accompaniment is to expose 
it to the risk of being misunderstood by the 
modem hearer.” To this no objection can be 
taken, since the original melodies remain 
untouched. Lute accompaniments, with one 
exception, have been arranged for pianoforte, 
while of the settings for virginals, fourteen 
have been given in their original form. 

But we must now give a very brief descrip¬ 
tion of the contents of the two volumes. 
First we have old popular music from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
with interesting descriptions of the min¬ 
strels, “ Fydelers, sytolyrs, and trompo- 
teres.” Then comes the period of the earlier 
ballads, of the harp, lute, and virginals. How 
the ladies of that day passed their time is told 
in the following lines : 
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“ This is all that women do, 

Sit and answer them that woo; 
Deck themselves in new attire, 

To entangle fresh desire; 

After dinner sing and play, 

Or, dancing, pass the time away.' 


and again of tho old song of Agincourt it is 
remarked :—“ Whether in this song of Agin¬ 
court we have another example of a popular 
melody embellished and added to by a scholastic 
composer, it is impossible to say.” But if these 
scholastic composers embellished and made 
additions to popular melodies, surely it is 
possible that they may also have removed 
certain accidentals which savoured too much of 
the secular. The priests cannot have been well 
disposed towards the minstrels, for the people, 
then as now, loved amusement better than 


One of tho most striking ballads is “ O Death, 
rock me asleep”; the independent lute 
accompaniment, given in piano score, is of 
special interest. The next part is devoted to 
dance tunes ; and “The Crooke,” a very early 
instance of the musical form known as “Air 
and Variations,” deserves the attention of 
students. 

The second volume includes songs, ballads, 
and dance tunes down to the eighteenth 
century. Space will only allow us to notice 
one tune, Arne’s “ Rule Britannia.” Regarding 
this, it is stated that, though printed at the 
end of the masque of “The Judgment of 
Paris,” it was composed for the masque of 
“Alfred.” It might have been mentioned 
also that there are differences in the two 
versions. 

Old English Popular Music is not only 
a work of great interest, but of permanent 
value. The importance of national music is 
every day becoming more and more recognised, 
and this noble collection will be welcomed not 
only by scholars, but by musicians who know 
how important a part England has played in 
the development of the art of music. 

0" J. 8. Hhedlock. 
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riper, Roxburglie binding, 7a. 6d. net ; large-paper Rox- 
' - .'Ll binding, 21a. net. 

BOOK-SONG, an Anthology 

of P<-*ms of B<*f>kn and Bookmen from Modern Authors. 
FAilcd bj'GLEESON WHITE, Editor of “ Ballades and 
Rondeaus,” " Garde Joyeuse," Ac., &c. 

In crown Svo, handsomely hound In cloth, price 5s, 

A THREEFOLD 

MYSTERY: 

A Tale of Monte Carlo. By CONSTANCE SERJEANT. 

laatefuEy printed in demy Svo, doth, price 10s. Od. 
Copiously illustrated with Sketches and Photographs. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
BY DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 

Being a Narrative of a Year'B Travel in Japan, Ceylon, 
Australia. China, New Zealand, Canada, United States, 
Ac. By JOHN DALE, J.P., Scarborough. 

last.full}- printed and bound in cloth, price 3s, Od. With 
Illustrative Diagram*. 

A SIMPLE HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

By W. R. SCOTT, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. Author 
,‘f ‘An Introduction to Cudworth's *Treatise concerning 

, i; Mr.t-ility.”’ 
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inti appropriately bound In cloth, Is. Cd. 
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storjr ”" i “ brightly ami 

»“ In all that Mrs L > vutt Cameron writer there is a charm of erace- 
Wi n^i/l Dl l, w, ' rn: } n fculiuK, with an undertone of power and Intel* 
jectuulity, that places her novel aa a rule far above the av.-rn^.- and 

‘"' re “ r0 -oxneamueiug ,«r- 

By Florence Marryat.— THE HAMP- 

8TBAI) MYSTERY By the Author of ‘‘Mv Stater 
the Actress,” “I he Heart of Jane Warn or,” “Under 
.. ir x, Ijlle ® and Loses.” Arc. 8 vols. f At all Llhran**. 
Miss Marryat s novel illustrates her usual strong joints with much 

SuJity and'lMn^S^Sr Ve P ° WCr * 110,1 '*'«*'* has 

_ "JJ, If,.?? entrancingly clever story, one well worthy nf the author, 
and is full from end to end ot the most thrilling interest.” 

forco and fidelity to nature of much thaM** hero set?own 
must be apparent to all."-D aily Teleuraimi. 

By A. Perrin.— INTO TEMPTATION. 

* Tol, ‘ [.l(n« Lihmri's. 

By the late Lady Duffua Hardy —A 

BURIED SIN. By the Author of “Beryl Fortune ” 
l,p aul Wynfer’a Bacridce,” “A Dangerous Experi- 
11TL , me 1 llt - 8 vols. [A> all IA,;,,-;,*. 

This charming story displays all the grace of style, lightness of 
touch, and spriahtliuessof humour which characterised Ladv llardv’s 
earlier works of fiction....The plot is well construe'ted, and affords 
abundant opportunity for the development of clever and stiikintr 
characterisations. Dialogue and descriptive matter alike sparkle with 
good things. "—Daily T» leg r mi. 1 

“...the author lms heeu skilful enough to work up a story of con- 

W ‘“ >’ k '- 

By B. M. Croker.— A THIRD PERSON. 

By the Author of ‘‘Two Mwter.,” “Interference,” 
“Proper Pride,” X-e. 3 vols. [At all I.ih,a, 

“ ‘ A Thir.l Person ’ is ;i bright, .-lever, mnl nmusing storv—earrvinz 
the render along through a natural narrative of hire .\TiiK.\\ri \r 
.. there is » great ..leal of ’ go' in ‘A Thir.l Person.' The story U 
tobl with reuIuuKS ami .vivacity ....the 'go' afimiwiM carries you 
through the two volumes in a very short time."— A<mplmv. 

“Any one with a fit of the blues, or who, from some reason or another, 
requires to he brought back to a more hopeful view ..f things in general 
can be recommended to ask for the author's entertaining and withal 
dever novel the love-tale is sympathetically told. Altogether the 
book is full of bright character-sketches and genuine humour.” 

“ * A Thirl Person ’ is at once a highly entertaining novel'** 0 P There 
is not a dull page in the whole book....Mrs ('roker’s delightful storv 

is told with a genial vivacity and engaging spontaneity_Tiio book 

positively teenis with convincing character-fitudies, delineated with 
exquisite delicacy of touch aud careful observance of artistic unities.” 

^ I>AILT TfcLLGItAI'li. 

By Florence Warden —MY CHILD and 

I. By the Author of “A Youdj? Wife’s Trial ” “A 
Wild Wooing,” “ A Witch of the Hills,” &c 3 vols. 

[Immediate! u. 

VII. 

By Mrs. Hn ngerford (Author of “ Molly 

Buwn ”).—LADY PATTY. (Third Edition.) In 
picture boards, 2s. [At all Doaksdkra and Bookstalls. 
viir. 

By Mrs. Oliphant —THE SORCERESS. 

Bv the Author of •* Th*? Heir Presumptive and the 
Heir Apparent,” “ The Son of his Father,” Arc. Cloth, 
3s. lid. [At all DookseU-r* and Hookstalh. 

IV. ARI> X. 

By Hume Nisbet. -A BUSH-GIRL’S 

ROMANCE. By the Author of “The Haunted 
Station,” “ The Queen’s Desire,” <&c. (WithDlustra- 
tiona by the Author.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. [ImmAiaieiy. 

AND 

A CHEAPER EDITION OF 

John Strange Winter’s Popular Novel. 


ONLY HUMAN. ^Fourth Edition.) In picture 
board*, 2*. [Immvl>.<>•> ly. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Hi-.HF"],r‘ .VmLT'T'T, PTE ANTI, W.C. 
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THE 
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By the SAME AUTHOR. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Just published, VOL. XXX., PART X. 

On a Syriac MS. of the New Testament belonging to the 
Earl ot Crawford and Balcarres, and on an ineoitea version 
of the Apocalypse therein contained. 

By the Bev. JOHN GWYNN, D.D., D.C.L. 

With Plate, price 8 b. 6d. 

14, Henriet ta Street, Co vent Garden ; and at Edinburgh. 

F. NORCATE & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Just published, in l vol., crown «vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

QHRISTIAN CREEDS and CONFES- 

i 8IuN ,^ : ? Short Account of the Symbolical Books of the 
Churches and Sects of Christendom and of the Doctrines dependent on 
them. By 1 rof. C». A. UUMLICU. Tninslated by L. A. WHEATLEY. 
Also in l vol., crown Svo, cloth, la. 

PATRIOTIC POETRY: a Selection of 

•1- Readings and Recitations on English History, Lore of 
Country, <kc. copies printed on tine paper, half-vcllura, 3s. 6d.) 

__44. SHAFTESBU RY AVENUE. 

Just published, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT PESTILENCE 

(A.P. 1348-9), 
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By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., OS.R 

London: Simfkix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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fjAX. 13, 18!U._>,-rx 1132. 


CAMBRIDG E U NIVERSITY PRESS. 

Subjects for the Cambridge Local Examinations, December, lSt) 4 . 

__ ___i wwiri I THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, 

with Introduction, Note*, and Glossary, by A. W. YJtRTTY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. U, 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

By ALFRED S. WEST, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. He. 6d. 

TFE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 

By the Rev. A. W, ROBINSON, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, Flamming Chaplain ; CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 

to the Biahop of W aketield. 3e. . _^ __ 

PROSPER MERIMEE—COLOMBA. Edited by MILTON—PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I II. 

ARTHuS B ROpFs“ Fdlow of King-. College, Cambridge. 2s. ] Edited, with Introduction, Note, and Index.., by A. W. VERITY, M A. 2a. 

CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI Edited MATHEMATICS. 

by H. W. EYE. M.A., Headmaster of I mvemly College School, London. 2a. | _ _ _ „ m w., ..•« , 

ITT mt TITE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With or without 

S»LDB??SiSljnSS by “fwOLSTEN™, B.A. Anawera. By C. SMITH, M. A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambiidge. 8a. «. 

GUTZKOW.—ZOPF und SCHWERT. Lustspiel , EU £J£K? h'? : L i E H M M E S M .A f 

in fiinf Aufzugrn With a Biographical and Historical Introdnetion, English Note., 1 Tnnity College, Cambridge. 4a. 

and an Index. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. Lond. 8a. Bd. | B „ oks j, and IL , l8 . od.; Book, Ill and IV., Is. 6d.; Boole V. and VI.. la. tjd. 

C AE SAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. BOOK VII. •pivTF.NTARY ALGEBRA. By W. W. Rouse 

EditedhyA. G. rESKETT, U.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambriilge. 2a. 

VERGIL—AENEID. BOOK IX. Edited by mvmmh'Q v ■freattse nn PT ANE 

A. SIDOWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus ChriBti College, Oxford, la. GI. AN ELEMENTARY TRlSA JL1SIS Oil irliAJN J5 

_. i ___ __ .. . m • . v -n TT TUT TTUOONOMFTRY. Bv K. W. HOBSON, Sc.D. , F.R 8 , Fellow and Tutor of * briet s 

LIVY. BOOK VI. Edited by the Rev. H. M. ( Ln^e Cambrid^; and University Lecturer in Mathematics , and C. M. JKftauP. 

STEPHENSON, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. Gd. j M.A., Fellow of Clare College. 4s. 6d. 

CICERO—DE SENECTUTE. Edited by J. S. PL ANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, 

BEID, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridgr. 3s. 63. | M A Fellow of Sidney Sussex Collie, Cambridge. 7s. Gd. Part I., up to and m- 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS. BOOK IV. Edited eluding the Bolution of Triangles, is published separately. 6s. 

by A. THETOR, M.A., Fellow of Bt. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. *■ MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for BE 

EURIPIDES—HECUBA. With Introduction and j DINNERS. By B. L. LONEY, M.A. 4a. 8d. 

Notes, by W. 8. HADLEY, M.A.,Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. ,i - aTATTOSaild DYNAMICS. BV 

HERODOTUS. BOOK VI. Edited by E. 8. , ^*^* B L .LONEY, M.A. Third Edition. 7a. 6d. 

SHTJCKBTJBOH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 4a. rart I.—BLKMENT8 of STATICS. 4a. 6d. 

PLATO—CRITO. Edited, with Introduction T^xtBook Theoretical 

Notes, and Appendix, by J. ADAM,M.A.,Fellowand Tutor of Emmanuel College. 2a 6d. HEAT an Elementary 1 CXt'-iOOK, ± JieOreilCai 

PLATO.-EUTHYPHRO. Edited, with Intro- GLAZK ' 

duct ion and Notea, by J. ADAM, M.A. 2a. Gd. ___ ___—--—- 

PITT PRESS SERIES. 

Books suitable for Examinations ^ 189^. 

ARISTOPHANES.—PLUTUS. With 

Notes and Introduction, by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Assistant Master at Hugby j 
School. 3s. Gd. 


cchool. 33. oa. _ . . • 

ARISTOPHANES —VESPAE. By C. E. Graves,. LIVY. BOOK IX. With Notes and Introduction, 

u a Foiinv nf Hf _Tnhn*« f!n1Wo [ Nearly i-eniiy. hv Hpv. IT. M. STEPHENSON. M.A. 2b. Gd. 


by Bev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2b. 6 d. 

VERGIL. COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by A. 

BIDGWICK-. M.A., Fellow and Tutor <)f Corpus Chriati fWl-ae i>*ford. In 2 voia. 
Vol. I., TEXT and INTRODUCTION, 3a. 6 d. \ol. II., NOTE*, 4a. Gd. 


Ox, in SEi'aniTX Books— 

AENEID. Book. I.-XH. la. 6 d. each 
BUCOLICS. Is. «d. 


GBOMGICS. Books I., II. 2 a. 
GEOKGICS. Bo kaIU.,lV. 2 s. 


M.A., Claaaical Lecturer and Fellow of Bt. John’s College. [AmWjf > rail,. 

HERODOTUS. BOOKS VIII. and IX. Com- 

plete, with Introdnetion, Notea, and Map, by E. S. 8 HUCKBURGH, M.A , late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College. 4b. each. 

PLATO—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and 

NoteB, by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, and A. M. ADAM. 

PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With In' pars AGES from GREEK and 

troduction, Note., and Appendices, by J. ADAM. M.A. 8 a. 6 d | GRADUATED , s.S,j Jfi -.,nr!.»d with Short 

SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS- School 

Edition. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D. 4a. 6 d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. By A. Pretor, M.A. 

Text and NottH. Complete in 2 vole. Vol. I., TEXT, 3s. Vol. II., NOTES, 4s. 6 d. 

- BOOKS I., in., IV., and V. 2s. each. 

n -r-T TTT J TTTT O. aA n.oV 


BOOKS II., VI., and VII. 2a. 6d. each 

CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. With In 

troduction, Notcf, and Mir*. Edited by A. G. PESKETT, M.A , Fellow of Magdalene 
ColUge. Bocks I., Ill , VI, and VIII, la. Gd. each. Bcoks I.—III., Gs. Books H , 

HI., 2a. BookB IV., V., Is. Gd. Book VII., 2a. 

CICERO.—PHILIPPICA SECUNDA. With In 

troduction and Notes, by the Same Epitou. 3a. 6d. 

CICERO—DE SENECTUTE. With Introduction 

and Notes, by J. B. REID, Iitt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Cains College. , r.n.n.n., w ....- 

CICERO. — PRO MURENA. With Introduction ’ AN ATLAS of J30iam0J^ B ^0QBAPH7. 

and Not.,, by W. E. HE1 IXAND, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 01 St. John’s ^ ic'trlnlucUon'iTy Dr.H.^B.MILL." 8* 

London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge Umv eusity Press Warehouse, Avk Maria^L 

*“ pTTnted byALFXANLER & BH EIHEALD, Lonedale PrirtiBg Wotks, ( bancery Lane j Publiahed by the Proprietor, HENRY ViLLEBB, 27, Chancel 


T .TIN AUTHORS, for First Bight Translation. S.lrcted sod -uppl.cd wiih Short 

No^for BeJinneraTby H. BENDALL. M.A . Head Master and C. h. LAUhE8.cE. 

B A., Assistant Maatir of Blackheath l’ro f netary School. Crown Svo. 

T> t riBV la (id I Bart HI. MODERATELY DIFFICULT. 2a. 

P fu. MODERATELY EA8Y. 2a. I „ IV. DIFFICULT. 2a. 

MOLIERE.-LE BOURGEOIS GENTILIIOMME. 

(1670 ) Edited by Rev. A. C. C LATIN, M.A. Revused Edition, la-M. 

HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with 

Notes, by A. BCH LOTT MANN, Fh.D , late Aaaiatant Master at Uppingham School. 3a. 

SCHILLER—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with 

& Noith^KAKl, HERMANN BREUL, MA, Th.D. 2e.6d. Abridged Edition, Is. ttd. 

ftPOGRAPHY ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL. 

GE ?8gS^ rte Comioditie, and the Countrie, of the World. By H. R. M. LL, D oc, 
F.R.8.E., Librarian to the Royal Geographical tiociety. !»• 
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WORKS BY 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
IN THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


r«iwr. Is. 6d. each. 
Cloth, ‘i*. each. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A BUNDLE OP LIFE. 

DAILY MEW5. _ 

I- . 'ooni 1 < in epigrams, and is full of sentiment and satire. The characters 
ar< drawn with .. deft touch, the dialogue is swift and pointed, the setting is 
itii-.'-telv artificial.The book is full of felicities of phrase, of shafts of wit ..... 

V A ! LY Tx, LBGBAPH. 

t lie sttle will bo found to exhibit the same polish and frigid glitter as 
1 fora. Jt ia the story which is so poor and disappointing .. Nor is the 
..tract er-drawing very felicitous, for although John Oliver Ilobhos says verv 
shrew d things about her personages, she seems hardly to have interpreted them 
to herself. If only this indubitably clever writer would forego the luxury of 
writirg for a t velvemonth .' 1 

• ■ H'EfVAF.tTM. 

IS like enter ng a new world to suddenly come across a hook by Tihn 

til fires.There is hardly a page on which at least one epigram does not 

.r. or e< mo admirably phrased description: the whole very cynical and pessimistic 

•it corse, but somehow all the more amusing for that.Though some of the 

» no u are hardly dealt with, at least one and possibly two are charming Tnis 
i) k must c- rtainly be placed very high among the books which have given the 
IVcudonym Library its reputation. 

PAIL MALL GAZETTE. 

•loin "liver Hobbes most bo careful.A Bundle of Life will not do 

.... i 11 her characters talk the talk that never was in drawing-room or 

m- k , g room.The story is hardly ieteresting, and the passion will not 

l tr n iIjms. Some of the descriptions are clever, however, and the rest have 

an an cd being clever, and John Oliver Hobbes is an undeniably clever writer 

but .-be must ho careful. ’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

A Lull lie of Life ia amazingly clever, and shows the faculty of boating out 
- inch r by a few- swift strokes of diilogue... . It says much for John Oliver Hobbes 
!L>f be can njako the situations even plausible, aud to do him justice he dees 

tr, h more than that.The scene between Wicke and Lady Mailinger is really 

.- .! admirable.The doings of these astonithiog people are full of enter- 

U.uo-ut. 

NATIONAL OBSERVES. 

If John * diver Hobbes could but make up his (or her) miud to be less 
vs -ly .-lever than he (or she) is, or essays to be, it would bo au excellent thing 
f ,r her (or Ln work. The little hook reeks with unbridled smartness it 
is n at Mug to y ,u that some of the epigrams are good.who shall thrive bv 

sugsr-plums alone t J 

T. P. in the WEEKLY SUN. 

What a tremendous amount of ability.John Oliver Hobbes has packed infn 

lit latest book : .. .. Wonderfully vivid, piquant, and brilliant. P 1 

METHODIST TIMES. 

The book contains a Rreat deal of ‘clever’ writing for those who 
for -rich a thing ; but if this be a picture of ‘ life,’ life is in trut i hardlv 
worth living. ' “““**/ 

SCOTSMAN. 

i 9 lock gives a sense of life in the highest society, and hss 
,,-m -a, w hether m the structnre of the plot or in the complex characters of me^ 

''j i wotni Q who, with much worldlinesa, manage to keen somo ilU 

.vals ... The Worn m in the stiry are speciaUy excellent. P * hold Upon 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

1 . hvoiid like to say something more than ‘Don’t read it’ n, , 

A Lamlleof L Me-for it was an exasperating book. b ° U ‘ thlt 0ne - 

ENGLISR EDITIONS. 

■Lie Emotions and a Moral (Published gept. n, is:u) 21st Thousand 

• i.e S Doer's Comedy .(Publisbel May 10,1892) llt|| IliOIlSaUd. 

u S'-Uily in Temptations ... {Published Feb. 22 , 18 ».'l) ‘iOl ll 7 ltonsand. 

A E.indie of Life .(Pubiish.d Dec. <, 1991 ) I5j|i Thousand. 

Totai . 67 Thousand. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 

<si: 

su " iecl - aud ia 

WORLD. By T. F. Thlseltox Dyer, Author 

of Church Lore Gleanings. Ills. Gd. ’ 

there* is SllIC 6 i°n what mny b0 ca,lctI tf»ost-Iore >« familiar to him. So far as wc know 
Dyers book. ’ '—No/eTZiT(Ru7les? ° th ° r lat, " uage which exactly corresponds with Mr! 

in England (Greenstead, Essex). 
Benvenuto Cellini—Childhoods Drama-Samuel Pepys &c By 

John Ashton-, Author of “Social England under the Ri^t ” With 
umcrous Illustrations. 1 vol., demy Svo., 10s. (id. [Rmfy next week. 

LADIES in ths FIELD. Edited by Lady (!KEVILLE Articles 

It ™| lh m Muski-s, Miss Anstruthcr, Mrs. Murtolli, Miss Leak- Lady 

M -0 price L *' E ’ R ’ 1Vnwll > Miss »• Salaman. Crown 

’ * ‘ ’ [R'uthj next week. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde, Author of “Ancient 

Legends of Ireland.” Os. 

Daily Wilde’s ' Social Studies ’ is a clever book of essays ."-S.UnrJay Review. 


L.XU'.V 


T. T. ; ’lEIt UK WIN, I’.viii'txosmt -ViiAur. EC. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 

new NOVEL BY THOMAS TERRELL. 

A T ““ is ™ Ml1 ” A » lto » f 

NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS. 

JULIET’S LOVERS. By Mabel Collins, Author of “The 
Prettiest Woman in Warsaw,’* kc. 3 vols. 

<layJ’-]^VlWe»Mp/o * hifh Cntithi “ 10 distinclion amongst the fictional works of the 
n<»5*a thoroughly C0 “P ,ri “* » — «>e 

NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 

BAPTIST LAKE. By John Davidson, Author of “ Perfervid ” 

“ Fleet Street Eclogues,” &c. 1 vol., cr. Svo. 39. Gd. [Weto ready. 

NEW NOVEL BY F. C. THILII’S. 

ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. Philips, Author of “As 

m a Looking Glass.” 3 vol a. 

'‘V ) i 10 . Ncvci ;, KnoH-s’ tlisplaya him in the net of wielding the satiiical lash with all Lis 
wonted vigour.”— Daily Telegraph. 113 

Chnrni^le™ R ** *' V ° m ° n ftU ^ ' voincil » an ^ t-bcrc is not a mariomlto am mg them.’*— D i ly 

THE QUARRY FARM. By T. S. FletoJiku, Author of “ilr. 

Spivey’s Clerk,” “ When Charles tlio Pirot was King,” Sc. 1 vol 
crown Svo, On. " ” 

“Tlio story has a charming rural air, and its characters are natural, as well as simple 
A rtndcr who likes country cU.ri s ought to read this Scotsma n. 1 

“The simplicity and dirc tnc.ss .»f this story will be a snrpj isc to the reader. The 

tale is certainly very pretty .”—Liarpool M> reury. * * 

THE TWILIGHT of LOVE. Bein- Four Studies of tho 

Artistic Temperament. By Cuaules H. Brooicwuld. Price 3s. G(l. 

” One is cliurmcd tbrnuchoiit ivith tho profomi'l laiowledcr- of human nature tho koonlv 
humorous, even where scornful, appreciation of character, aud the torse bruriu’atvia .ir'ti a 
author .’’—Ratiirdag Review. ’ * ” 


W.UU) & DinVXEY, Ltd., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 

Digitized by Goog z 
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Tkxnvsoniana, I., by P. E. N. . . • • 

Selected Foreign Books. 

Correspondence — 

T/.<‘ X'oth /‘I'f'sh L)*'i^uhwt, bv the Rev. A. L. 
May hew and Gilbert Goudie ; Th> Xante of 6 '"/a/m>. 
by E. W. K. Nicholson ; Tihtjan “ Tr<- - of the L»v ” 
and Asn/.,i by L. A. 'Waddell; 7>"/<V.s- 

“ Yvany Kin;/” by the Rev. Wentworth Webster; 
Viiach.imch'hi'd Source*, by Dr. W. Knighton . 

Appointments foe Next Week. 

Greek Papyri in the British Mi skcm, by B. P. 

Grenfell . 

Correspondence — 

Tie - • l‘!»rr.!$ in Kughuh, by Prof. Napier . . 

Science Notes. 

Philology Notes . 

Reports ok Societies. 

Old Masters at tiie Royal Academy, It., by Clacde 

Phillips. 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . 

Recent Concerts, by J. S. Siiedi.ock .... 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHOKS, PUBLISHEKS, &c. 

Si it-utitic. Literary, and Medical M*K. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Hum; k Co., 4h, N-wf.-'k Street. Strand, W.C. 
l*i ivatu room for dictation. Highest references. Translation;*. 

r } 1 YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 

JL AUTHORS' MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &c. Home Work. 
Terms: Id. per folio (72 wordsl; or 5 ,'Mmi words, and over. Is. i>er 
thousand.—Miss Niohtingall, The Aveuue, Stevenage, Herts. 

rpilE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

JL 115, FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Lowest Chare s. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List:—115. Fleet Street, London. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

-1 MEN in nil tarts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, tent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. U. B. Stocklk, S, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


THE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 

-A. Anyone interested will receive the latest information and im- 

V ortant bo-ks on tin; cure, on loan, post flee, without charge, from 
mi him, Messrs Deacon's, 154, Loadcnliall Street, E.C. 

l^DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

A A University or Army Tutors.'and Schools for Roys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by Fending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to U. «l. JIekvom, 31 A., S, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 

. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

Illustrated Dramatic Readings ia combination of speech. 
Literary Lectures. — Audi ess. 


M R 


picture?, and music). Select ions, 
y, Vernon Place, W.c. 

T>YRON — SHELLEY — KEATS : IN 

\y MF.MORl AM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the REST 
ESSAY iu ENGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
With PoiUait of Foundress and “Gossip." Is. id.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wiupper to Rose Mary Chawjujay, Rwlch, 
Breconshire. 

WANTED, a TEACHER of MODERN 

▼ t and ANCIENT GREEK. Must he able to speak Greek nnd 
be also well vefK-d in the Literature. 

Apply by letter. Central School of Foreign Tongues, Howard House, 
Arundel Street. Strand. 

CATALOGUES 

TfOItEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CAT A LOG U ES on application. 

___D U L AC k CO., 37, Soito Sun a re. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN 

20, SOFT 11 FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOG Cl'S post free on application. 

p U I! S () NS vrantin g BOOKS on IRELAND, 

4. or Living sin-h f«r Silt', should communicate with us. 
Cit:*|.*g’-- -i ! -• ii •• M ‘•■a-ilam. u.> Jb>ok* just ready.—ilopULb, 
fiWh k Cv.» Limit'ration Mu- . i*u' iin" 


MESSRS. MAC MILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS- 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a Narrative of the Events of 

his Life. By JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 8vo, 10s. Cd. 

LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
RICHARD ESCOTT. By Edward H. Cooper, Author of “Geoffrey 

Hamilton.” 1 vol., crown Hvo, Ob. 

/■r.Y(7/.—“ ‘I like 4 ‘ Richard Escott,” ’ says the Birin.” 

STAS DA HD.—*' A book that will not easily be put down till it is finished.” 

MARION DARCHE: a Story without Commeul. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 2 vole., crown Hvo, Tie. 


By Lewis Carroll. With 


H A TL’JiDA Y KKVll.W “ Charming in style, and veiy easy to read.” 

SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. 

Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

S< ‘<>TSM. I .Y. *' The book is likely to bo ax great a favourite with children as any of its author’s former_ 

readers who are grown up—he must be a misanthropical, bilious, and abandoned wretch whom its whims, fancies, and fullics 
will not heartily amuse.” 

The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY 


productions. For 
far 


Lectures delivered 
EBB, 

G r AUDI AX. —*' It contains much refined and delinte criticism.' 


By 1 l. C. JEBB, 


in 1KU2 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Litt.T)., M.P. Crown Svo, 7«. net. 
ita’ns much refined and delieite criticism.” 

J/oAW/.Yg /'oST,—*' It is impossible to part fn-tu Dr. Jebb’s work without a word of hearty commendation on account 
of the masterly style in which it is written. His long and living familiarity with the exquisite beauty of the Greek literary 
style hvs clearly influenced his own.” 

MA XCJ/KS Ti ll GI A !:I) 1 .4 .Y.—“ Nothing but this easy mastery of the whole subject, arising from long and detailed 
study of every section of it, could have made it possible for him to give a survey at once so fresh and so complete.” 

77.1/7. J.—■** We know of no book upon the same subject and upon the same Beale which is of equal excellence.” 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS of CHEMICAL THEORY for 

BEGIN XEUS By WILLIAM RAMSAY, l’b.D., F R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
London. Second Edition. Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. 

ELECTRIC WAVES: being Researches on the Propagation of 

Electric Action with Finite Velocity through Space. By HEINRICH HERTZ, late Professor of 
Physics in the University of Bonn. Authorised Translation by D. E. JONES, B.Sc. With Preface by 
Lord KELVIN, P.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 

XA TI HE .—'* The subject in of immense importance; the work described is of the highest order of experimental investi¬ 
gation; the results obtained have contributed more than any other recent results to revolutionise the view taken by the 

majority of scientific workers as to the nature of electromagnetic actions.The whole work is most interesting, and well 

deserves the best attention of all interested in the greatest scientific advance of the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


T 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 

X TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 

HolkHcy Ray. Suffolk. 

For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life. &c. 

The College owns anil farms for the instruction of iU students a flae 
So i aide Estate of I, s '*-iacri*. 

Prn»j»-utus on app lication to the Rr.Mm xr Dihf.<_tor._ _ 

HIE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS TI1K 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

Tiie Subjects of Examination may bo selected from any seven out of 
thirty diffi rent (subject*, tin standard bring the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Rri«t"l, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, lu Yemen*, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L'-ndou, Loughborough, Manchester, New cast lc-ou Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For i'losp.'ctus, Ac., apply to the Secretary; L.L. A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B.__ 

OUIN’S SERIES METHOD 

(Oral and Written). 

CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES, HoWAKI) 
HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET. STRAND, W.C. 

New Beginners’ (.'lasses, French. German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
tow forming. Alwr Hebrew and Greek shortly.—Apply Slcrktarv. 


G 


M 


INERALOGY. 


Mr. SYNGE, F.G S„ is willing to taken FF.W STUDENT-" m his 
LA IB iRAToRY f..r the fdlumg ELEMENTARY C<>1 RSE. to 
be^in mi FERRUARY 1 st, and finish .1 UN K :«oth.~ Chcnm-al Analysis 
Qualitative), Mioro.-eop : c Anahsin, Spectrum Analysis, Blowpipe 
Analysis, CryKtallo-raphy. Determination by Hardness by Specific 
Gravity, Magnetic Properties, Ac. . , . 

Special arrangements for Ladies wishing to Study the Elementary 
Branches of this subject . 

For particulars and Svlhibus of Course anjdy by letter, any time, to 
Mr (J. Singe, Addisoii Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensington; or 
personally, any Wednesday morning betiveeu 11 and 1. Kindly enclose 
ting card . ___ _ 

AGENCY Foil AMERICAN BOOKS. 

/ p. PUTNAM’S SUNS, PUBLISHERS 

" y • and IPtOKSELLERS, of *.*7 and 20 West 23nl Street. New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.. desire toe. II the 
attention of the READIN(i PUBLIC to the excellent fa* dities 
rtreisented by their Branch Ibuise in Loudon for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, nnleis for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for Al.L AMKRP AN Boohs and PERIODICALS.— 
< 'ATAIjOGU ES sent on application._ 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

- -*'! unoKS, 

, .. , .. ----. . rinters 

tdishers. 12,Gough Sou,ire. -j. Bolt C*>u t. Eh . I Street, E ('., are 
d to irndiitako the Printing and I’.il.l^haig of first-class 
pern Magazines, B.-iks, CataliViKN Pai.ipl.l* iProsi*ectiiseP, 
* Association, Mmutes of Evideiu-e. , m the best style. 
Their' fatted with the lat. rt impt-*v. meiits in Rotary and 

other .Machinery, the , r( - sf n ,,.i„i Foreign Type, and they 
ur-t-class WorVim-n V « noon Hu* np-tniv.^ 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 

\ *‘' r K,Nfs * ^ULL k RA1LTON. Limited, hich-class Printer 
and Publishers. 12,Gough Sun.ire. 4. Bolt C*>u t. Fie. t Street. E C., an 


ROYAL ACADEMY ef ARTS. 

-Lk> WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN till 6 
lighted by Electricity at dusk and on dark days. 


, — The 

p ra., and is 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

k-k Is H EREBY GIVEN, that tire President- and Council will pro¬ 
ceed to ELECT on TUESDAY, Jan. wth. TWO TURNER ANNUI¬ 
TANTS. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the r uluc of 
£.'»•, must Ik' Artists of repute, iu need of aid through the unavoidable 
failure of professional employment or other causes. Forms of applica¬ 
tion can be obtained by letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be tilled in and returned 
on or lieiore Saturday, January 27th.—By order, 

Fiikh. A. Eaton, Secretary. 

M UDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY 

For Uie CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Booka at th 
Houses M Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription uu 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village CInfc* supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Piwpeetusa and Monthly Lints of Boohs gratis ana posl/rte. 


SALS DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


• -rial I’fli.-e*. 


'hiss wnrku 


for Edi .. ,,, 

.luluided. leleplmiiv 2752. Tebs*. 


A liv¬ 


ing aim P'i'-li-hino D- 
ph, “ Africanism, L"nd 


irtment.j / 


MUD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this LibreiT- 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

211, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


Digitized by 


- o °g 
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SWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

_:.Ui V I. All!. VHAMSandC. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Vul. - r. JASTARY, 189*. 3a. 

lat JEWS in th. WOHK8 of the CHURCH FATHERS. 
III. By Or. b. Kkalss. 

t/ ' MEL) JVP U5M. Bj Oswald John Simon. 

EK ■ *N D J El. EMI AH. By G. H. Bkivwoetii. 
i-S BMV'H a TVjtefct. By Rev. David Pay. 

MBS b jII . tl ; N 'l?8 in Reply. I. By I. Abraham ; II. By 

C. it. M 'N' r - r .' .' I K. 

TE 1. > 4, LITKH, and CU3TOM8 of the JEWS, COX- 
\tJ fi U Wi Iil DEATH, BURIAL, and MOURNING. 

l'y A IM'.kmm- 

M1M LANKA i.lTURQICA. The C'TI^SL By Dr. 

\ fir AI - NOT' ES.—Joseph Jacobs’* “The Jews of 
-i>tno. in ih* .VeJfth Ctnturr,” by Prof. W. Baciier. 
y I. *• Je*ns and Modern Life,” by C. G. 

y . iw i. k. Brody's Frtncea’s “Hebrew Poetry,” 

L*. t, i«. 

" itUB’END V. K H. Hinson keld. I 

1; AH'* o» I NING9.— X. Josep Al-AsJikar; XI. 
Tr»e M'iS. at ‘hi ate Most* Lattes. By Dr. Neibairb. 


MR. MURRAY S LIST. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.-No. 355 . 

Published on JANUARY 17 th.—Co stents : 


I. ANARCHIST LITERATURE. 

II. HISTORY and FABLE. 

III. CRURCH MISSIONS. 

IV. OLD ENGLISH COOKERY. 

V. 80ME THEORIES of the ICE AGE. 

VI. LATIN POETRY of the (UE3AREAN EPO^H. 


| VII. THE BIBLE in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

• VJ1I. BETTERMENT and LOCAL TAXATION. 
IX. “TaE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 

X. ARTHUR PENR1IYN STANLEY. 

XI. THE PERIL of PARLIAMENT. 


LA7EST PUBLICATIONS. j 
H. ROM ILLY. Letters from the 

u t *<i. i. • and Mashonaland. With Memoir. 
.Il Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., 

.. .h, 79. * d. 

' • h — “ The moat entertaining book that has 

••i U ! in tbj- country for many a day.” (iUtsyow 
’ . m l\ interesting records of a varied and 

‘/l*'- •>. -• r ” “ It is a relief to turn to such 

;-*r nJ career aa those of this bright, frank, and 
3 ■ mg t-.Ljw.” Daily “A satisfactory 

- f • • K-t'-re is the kindly spirit they breathe to- 
A •: longuies.” 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

With 1,000 Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8 vo, £3 3s. 

A*a ir r.hirms heyjskd. 

ANCIENT AND MEDI/EVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Edited by It. MENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 

“ Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most popular books have superseded all other Histories of Architecture. It is not cnly 
that the extraordinary abundance of liii lllustiations gives him a apt rial advantage over all bis rivals or j rdioenors, 
but no other wi iter has ever had so him a grasp of his subject, or hua been bo well Qualified to deal with it in ail its 
branches.”— Snt»ol»'y lic. it w. 0 "t. 

8 vo, 16s. 

THE PSALTER OF 1539. 

A Landmark of English Literature. 

coMri.-rsixti run test, is hi .h e i.etteu type. 

Edited, with Note?, by JOHN EARLE, 11 A, 

Professor of ADglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. [Jitit 

Crown Svo, 3 e. 6 d. 

THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D , 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 8 t. Andrews. Just out. 

With Portrnit> ! , 2 vols., 8vo. 32s. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 

Late Dean of Westminster. 

By ROWLAND E. 1T.OTUERO, M.A , Burrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soil’s (,'olhge, Oxfuid. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. BRADLLY, Dean of Wes‘.minst»r. 


Crown 8 vo, 1U. 

SECOND EDITION OF 


THE 


IRC GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS. 

i raLbUtd by WILLIAM ADLINGTON. Anno 
*. ith Introduction by C. WHIBLEY. 
'v\id I to, xxx.—219pp., half-buckram, 12s. net. 

* May well stand next to the ‘Arabian 
t im.ig m bn, variety, the fantastic, the ex- 
• ' t's’s A book of books.” 

'• D* ’lybrud for ita physical no leas than for its 

_m<i*."s. Xfttn ntol (jnerioi .—“A veritable 
—“All lovers of literature will 
• r ’.h ' delightful edition.” Alhvtactun .—“A 
’ i- r .ft ■ picurc in books.” 


I '.V TIDE on GRAND PRE. Poems 

U MAN. Small 4to, 116 pp., cloth, 

•5 net. 

< —“ oi ♦; a Acadian lyrics are dominated by an 

i ' r , » - • f beauty, and permeated“with a love of 

r * •h * K-. r- is no epithet eo apt aa the much miB- 
■ - i r -j 1 w^rd intense.” 


A MEMOIR OF H.R.H. 

LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


I i>tn> •OF MR. HEX LEY’S roE.us. 

A FOOK of VERSES. Fourth Edition. 

i. • p;,., doth, top gilt, 5#. net. 

■ <eon VOLUNTARIES. Being the 

nil. nu . f the“SoDgof the Sword.” lGtno, 

1 : Itop gilt, 5 j. net. 

" it b'—r.s E’itim has been enlanjid by the in- 
>■ i : r •< A>-.4>ivt Eights’ Enhrtainmm',” and 

1 -. t; Sr.'ietb t'>y is Dead.” 


MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS. -No. II. 

:■ v ; 'SI•t.un;i, HOTORY «( VIEGXLIUS, the 
„!.hl. .f I.'JMI,, aa Told by Men of llish 
'; tii) y. ’.hi I with many Rimes, now first put into 

! 'if. ..3g.I 'fl tOCL'UT. 

f - . 2 in T*'» Forms : 16mo, Is.; or, crown 8 vo, with 
■ r t «• ;* by Aubrc/ ceardsly, 34 . 6 d. net. 

• .. r . I Nom'-. r of MEDIAEVAL LEGENDS; Tim 
■ ■ ’ aih .j. 1; rii'.m is etiU oa Bale, at Is. 


WRITTEX iriTII THE SAXCTIOX OF JI.R.1T. THE ERIXCE OE JI'J/.ES. 

By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 

With Portraits itod Illustrations by Win. Simpson and others. 

‘2 vols , crown 8so. 2*8. 

SECOND EDITION OF 

THE PAMIRS: 

Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 

By the Earl of DUNMORE. 

With Maps and Illustrations taken by the Author on the spot. 

With Portraits, crown 8vo. 6s. 

SECOND EDITION OF THE 

LETTERS OF LADY BURGHERSH 

[afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during the Campaign of 1813-14. 

Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIUaLL. 

rrown Svo, 7 b. 6d. 

A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIAN A, LADY de ROS, with 

some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon Mw. 
J. R. 8WINTON. With Portraits and Illustration*. ^6>cond Ei'iiou shortly. 

Crown «vo, 7s. (>d. net. 

A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE DURING FIFTY 

YBAR3, from ita Foundation to the Present Tim°, 181)3. By A. G. BRADLEY, A. C. CH1MPNEY3, and J. W. 
BAINKS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6 3. 

LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily Experiences of a 

Member of tbe House of Commont. Fr<m 18SS to 1892 inclusive. By Sir KICUlKD TUMPU^, Burt., M.l\, 
G U S I., I) C L , LL D , &c. 

“ An engaging and interesting memorial.the tone of the book is admirable, frankly paitisan, and y-.t f i ih c nri.l. r-te 

of his opp' nents.”— Aoul*n>y, 

L*rpe crown Svo, 9s. 

THE CONVERSION of INDIA. From Panlamus to the Present 
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LITERATURE. 

The Story of Two Noble Lives. By Augustus 
J. C. Hare. In 3 vols. (George Allen.) 

These volumes will reach the hearts of 
many, but will have a peculiar charm and 
attraction for all that is best in the high 
life of England. They are a genuine bio¬ 
graphy of two noble women, fairest among 
the fair at the first Courts of Victoria, richly 
endowed with brilliant yet solid gifts—the 
one cut off in the prime of her years, the 
other reserved for an old age of honour, 
blessed with the reverence and love of all 
who knew her. The elder sister, Charlotte 
Lady Canning, had the more retiring and 
yielding nature, yet was destined to play a 
great part on the stage of events in a most 
troubled time. She was the fitting help¬ 
meet of one of our best Proconsuls during 
the frightful crisis of the Indian Mutiny; 
and her steadfast self-reliance amid appall¬ 
ing trials, her trust in justice and right 
when assailed by calumny, and the princely 
charm of her manner and converse, have 
left memories that will long live at Calcutta. 
The younger sister, Louisa Lady Waterford, 
a singularly grand and original character, 
and possessing accomplishments of the 
rarest kind, was not placed in such a sphere 
of action. Her lot, splendid although 
chequered, lay rather in the secluded vale 
of life, and was often out of contact with 
the great world. But she nobly fulfilled a 
round of high duties ; and it may be said 
of her that whatever she touched she 
adorned, and that her gracious and bounteous 
presence was the delight of troops of friends 
and of happy dependents. The sisters, too, 
held a prominent place in a circle of re¬ 
markable men and women—leaders of the 
<odal order of England, yet not wholly 
immersed in it — distinguished for wit 
and intellectual tastes, and for all the 
high patrician qualities which are the 
appanage of a great nobility. And these 
associations — extending from the reign 
of George II. to the present time, and 
uniting, in a series of living links, the 
»orld of Chatham with that of Gladstone, 
of Horace Walpole with that of Greville, 
of Louis XV. with that of the Third French 
Republic—are, perhaps, the most generally 
interesting parts of the work. The editor 
of the text has been happily chosen. Mr. 
Hare, a name not unknown in letters, had 
Ae privilege of the friendship of Lady 
Waterford; and he has compiled this 
‘‘ story of two noble lives ” almost wholly 
from family papers, correspondence, diaries, 
and documents of the kind, giving the tale a 
real and lifelike aspect. These records, 
however, are connected by an orderly yet suc¬ 


cinct narrative which gives the information a 
reader may require, and forms a thread for 
pearls of great price. We do not wish to 
carp where there is so much to praise ; but 
we have noticed a good many misprints, 
and a second edition will soon, we hope, 
remove two or three rather glaring errors. 

Charlotte and Louisa Stuart were the only 
children of Sir Charles, afterwards Lord 
Stuart de Eothesay, and of Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the third Lord Hardwicke. 
Their father was a grandson of the well 
known Bute, the favourite and minister of 
Georgo III.; their mother blended the 
plebeian blood of the Yorkes—the great 
chancellor was a country attorney’s son— 
with that of the historic house of Lindsay, 
which has risen out of the wrecks of “ the 
45,” to spread far and wido in Scotland and 
England. Lady Hardwicke was one of 
three famous sisters, admired by Sheridan 
and Horace Walpole; and this venerable 
lady, alive until 1858, strangely connected 
the present with the distant past: Charles II. 
was “ best man ” at her grandfather’s 
wedding, and her father saw Preston Pans 
and Culloden. The first years of the life 
of the Stuart girls were passed in Paris, at 
the British Embassy—the town house of 
Pauline Borghese, the fairest scion of the 
tree of the Bonapartes; and under the 
superintendence of loving parents (who 
represented England with becoming dignity) 
the children beheld the last glories of the 
old regime, when, the dread usurper having 
disappeared and the Revolution being 
quelled for a moment, the sad majesty of 
the Duchesse D’Angoulcme and the infan¬ 
tine grace of the Duchesse deBerry presided 
at the fetes of the Tuileries, a pale shadow of 
the splendours of Versailles. Soon after the 
Revolution of July, Lord Stuart retired from 
his post as ambassador; and Charlotte and 
Louisa, now in their teens, and already 
rich in the promise of youth, spent the 
next few years in the great world of 
London, in the midst of kinsfolk of many 
noble houses, or in their secluded home 
at Highclilfe, once the country house 
of their chief Stuart ancestor. In 1835 
Charlotte married Charles Canning, the 
only surviving son of the brilliant minister, 
even then a rising young man of mark—a 
member of a most distinguished set at 
Oxford, of which Manning, Gladstone, 
Roundell Palmer, and Lowe are probably 
the best remembered names—and who, had 
his life been prolonged, would have cer¬ 
tainly passed from a throne in India to fill 
the highest place in the state in England. 

In this instance the course of true love did 
not run smoothly for some little time. Lord 
Stuart remembered the schism of 1827, and 
had no liking for the Canning family. But all 
ended at last well; and in the quaint phrase 
of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a witty daughter 
of the witty Lord North, “ Papa, mama, 
lover, and lovee, one and all, played their 
parts to perfection.” Louisa Stuart re¬ 
mained for some years unmarried; but she 
was a conspicuous star amid a constella¬ 
tion of peculiar loveliness—Leveson Gowers, 
Villierses, Lennoxes, and many others— 
which shone round the throne of our then 
girlish queen. Her genius in art had 
already developed; and we may see her in 


more than one old Book of Beauty engaged 
with her palette and brushes, but princely 
in her noble and charming bearing. We 
shall not attempt a judgment of Paris, 
or venture to decide whether, if qualified, 
she would have been hailed as the Queen 
of Beauty at the famous passage of arms 
at Eglinton; but she won the heart of 
many a noble cavalier—like “ his love and 
his arms, now alas ! dust ”—at that stately 
scene of the chivalry of the past. 

In 1842 Louisa Stuart was married to the 
well-known Lord Waterford of fifty years 
ago. The majestic beauty of the bride, as 
she moved to the altar, is remembered by 
witnesses still alive, and is noticed in a 
graceful letter in this work from the pen of 
one of the Berry sisters. Lady Waterford’s 
heart went with her hand; yet the union 
seemed at first sight ill-assorted. Lord 
Waterford was a princely and gallant 
gentleman ; but he might have been called 
the Last of the Mohawks. His chief occupa¬ 
tion was country sport; and his somewhat 
arrogant bearing and manner might have 
been thought in ill-accord with the gracious 
refinement and the artistic tastes of his 
most gifted wife. Yet there never was a 
more attached pair; and if he continued to 
be the Irish Nimrod, the partner of his life 
wrought a great change in his nature, 
made him one of the best and wisest of 
landlords, and drew him into the paths of 
religion and art in which she had trod from 
earliest youth. It was a gay time in the 
neighbourhood when Lord and Lady Water¬ 
ford made the noble domain of Curragh- 
more their home, and became leaders in the 
highest social life of the counties of Waterford 
and Kilkenny. A few of the bright circle of 
those days survive. We mayrefer to Frances, 
Lady Ormonde, the course of whose destiny 
has not been unlike that of Lady Waterford; 
and to Lady Louisa Tighe, perhaps the last 
living being who beheld the historic Ball at 
Brussels. Yet general society was not much 
to Lady Waterford’s taste. She liked to 
surround herself with a few choice friends; 
and her strong sense of duty and love of 
art made her devote herself chiefiy to im¬ 
proving the immense but somewhat back¬ 
ward Waterford estates, and to doing good 
to the peasant masses upon them. Under 
her beneficent and thoughtful care Curragh- 
more soon put on a new aspect: plantations, 
shrubberies, and walks were laid out in 
the vast yet rather neglected park; and a 
scene, grand in its outline, yet uncouth and 
rude in its lesser features, was ere long 
transformed into one of exquisite and almost 
perfect beauty. Schools, too, and working 
clubs were set up for the benefit of the 
humbler classes; an attempt to establish 
a manufacture of cloth was made; and 
hundreds of labourers were daily employed 
in works of draining, enclosure, and the 
best farm husbandry. Lord Waterford took 
a zealous interest in these fruitful and pros¬ 
perous tasks; and, if he was still foremost in 
the flight of the chase, he became a country 
magnate of the first order, owing in the 
main to his wife’s example. The Great 
Famine of 1846-7 found the Waterfords 
engaged in these works of good; and the 

E air, like many others of high rank in 
reland, left nothing undone to mitigate the 
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effects of a visitation like that of the 
Destroying Angel. Their noble acts of 
charity are still remembered, yet for a 
moment the peasantry appeared ungrateful. 
In the revolutionary movement of 1848, it 
proved not difficult to stir up the wild Celts 
of the Commeraghs against “ the bloody 
Beresfords,” chiefs of Protestant ascendancy 
in bygone times ; and their benefactors 
were for some weeks in danger. 

The lives of Lord and Lady Canning had, 
during these j-ears, flowed in a different 
and more strongly marked channel. He 
had become Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the great administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, and took part, not without 
distinction, in the delicate negotiations with 
France of those days. He was, indeed, 
much prized by his chief, Aberdeen; and 
had Peel continued long in power, he would 
probably have been made head of the 
Foreign Office. Lady Canning, meanwhile, 
had become one of the great ladies of 
London society ; and though never a Queen 
of Fashion—her sensitive and fastidious 
nature would have shrunk from the thought 
—she held a foremost place in the glit¬ 
tering world of which the Duchess of 
Sutherland and Lady Jersey were the 
highest ruling spirits. Those who remember 
the time have noted the contrast she 
presented to her husband’s sister, Lady 
Clanricarde ; the one charming, but rather 
shy; the other flashing with the wit and 
malico of Canning. Lady Canning was 
often in waiting on the Queen from about 
1842 onwards; and the sketches she has 
left of the Royal Family, and of the round 
of their life at Windsor and Osborne, and 
of the kingly and queenly personages they 
met at Laerken and other places, are 
singularly life-like, graceful, and happy. 
She travelled also a good deal at this 
period; and, though not a great artist, 
like her more gifted sister, her landscapes 
of French and Italian scenery are not with¬ 
out excellent taste and merit. In 1855, 
came the most important turn in the for¬ 
tunes of Lord and Lady Canning, a turn 
that led to high honour, yet proved tragic. 
Lord Palmerston was now at the head of 
affairs; and, loyal to the memory of a 
great departed chief, he sent the son of 
Canning to India, to succeed Dalhousie as 
Governor-General. “ I will follow him like 
a dog,” the true wife wrote, though she 
felt misgivings about the future; and never 
did a wife do her duty better. The diary 
and letters of Lady Canning during her 
reign in India fill a large part of this work; 
and they will amply repay a careful perusal. 
Her accounts of the grandeur of nature in 
the East, and of its strange civilisation of 
the past, are admirable for insight and 
graphic skill; and the same may be said 
of her thoughtful sketches of Oriental 
life and habits. But a terrible time was 
already at hand ; and the outburst of 
the great Mutiny of 1857 threw Lord and 
Lady Canning into a sea of troubles. His 
despatches have passed into the domain of 
* history ; but her brief descriptions of some 
of the scenes of the rising, and of the feel¬ 
ings and passions of the ruling caste at 
bay, are certainly the best we have ever 
read. Yet the most striking features of 


these records of the time are her absolute 
confidence in the triumph of our arms, when 
the courage of many had given way; her 
inestimable worth in the hour of peril; her 
perfect sympathy with the wise policy of 
clemency and justice pursued by her lord ; 
and above all, perhaps, her calm pride in 
confronting the torrent of calumny let loose 
against him. The end of these illustrious 
lives was, however, near. In the sixth 
year of her rule in India, and when home 
seemed in sight from across the ocean, 
Lady Canning sickened of fever and died. 
Her husband, already brokon in health, 
and borne down by his irreparable loss, 
just lived to see the shores of England 
again; but he was soon laid in the grave 
of Canning. “ You are going to Char¬ 
lotte ” were nearly the last words that 
soothed the agony of the dying man ; they 
wore more to him than national honours 
and the welcome he had received from the 
highest in the state. 

A terrible accident had, before this time, 
deprived Lady Waterford of the stay and 
the pride of her life. A perfect horseman, 
but of great weight, Lord Waterford had had 
dangerous falls in a very difficult hunting 
country; but a mere stumble caused his un- 
timoly death. The funeral was remembered 
for years for its immense and sorrowing 
concourse. We may drop a veil over the 
grief of the widow. Lady Waterford left 
Curraghmore for ever; and, though still in 
the glory of superb womanhood, almost 
withdrew herself from the great world 
during the long years of honour that re¬ 
mained to her. Her husband had left her 
Ford Castle, then a rude manor by the 
Cheviot Hills, and Higheliffe passed to her 
on the death of her parents ; and her life 
was chiefly spent at these two secluded 
spots, where, in her own words, she was 
“ a calm seeker for good.” Her exquisite 
taste displayed itself in numberless creations 
of use and beauty. Ford was transformed 
from a false Gothic structure into a pile 
worthy of the feudal Herons; a village 
admirably planned rose beside the gates 
and gave happy homes to many poor 
dependents; and the traveller who visits 
the field of Flodden, within the precincts 
of the old chase, marks with pleasure how 
Marmion’s well has been restored, and the 
whole tract laid out with reverence for the 
past. There was less room for the amend¬ 
ing hand at Higheliffe; but here, too, 
the encroaching sea was kept out, and 
beautiful gardens and rich parterres attest 
the assiduous care of a nobly gifted mis¬ 
tress. Yet these were not Lady Waterford’s 
chief labours. She devoted hours of each 
passing day to doing good to a world of 
dependents; and the schools she founded, 
the homesteads she built, the improved 
comfort and habits that, by degrees, 
grew up among the poor at her bidding, 
are perhaps the best monuments of her 
most fruitful life. Art, too, engrossed the 
greater part of her leisure. She became a 
painter of remarkable power; her genius 
in form and colouring was really striking, 
if somewhat wanting in exact finish, and 
the frescoes from her hand on the school 
walls at Ford are beautiful both in design 
and outline. And so peaceably flowed on 


a great life of good works, diversified only 
by rare visits to Windsor, Osborne, and 
great country palaces, and occasionally to 
the world of the capital: for Lady Water¬ 
ford, wherever she moved, remained the 
charm of the social hour, and was especially 
liked by the Queen and her family. 
Meanwhile a gradual but marked change 
had passed, as it were, over her inner nature. 
Louisa Stuart had been what is called High 
Church, but as age advanced she felt how 
true it is that organisation is not life; for 
her the shrine became little, the Divine all, 
and she sought Christ through the dust of 
systems and creeds, a faith strong enough 
to retain a noble character in the path of 
the highest duty and virtue, if perhaps 
insufficient for weaker creatures. In this 
way the end of time for her on earth drew 
near; and during the last space of a life 
thick strewn with blessings, Louisa Water¬ 
ford humbly sat by the pool waiting until 
the angel should move the water. She 
passed quietly away in the spring of 1891, 
and in her case the image of the earthy 
put on the image of the heavenly in a 
scarcely perceptible change. 

In this slight sketch we have been 
compelled to pass by the innumerable 
anecdotes that overflow in this work. 
They extend over a vast tract of time, and 
to notable personages of every degree. We 
have space only for two samples. The follow¬ 
ing, we think, will surprise our readers:— 

“ The Duchesse de Berry thought of marrying 
George IV. after her Duke was dead. People 
began to talk to her about marrying again. 

‘ Oh, dear, no,’ she said, ‘ I shall never marry 
again; at least, there is only one person—there 
is the King of England. How funny it would 
be to have two sons, one King of France, and 
the other King of England ; yes, and the King 
of England the cadet of the two.” 

This story, too, about Lady Anne Barnard, 
a sister of Lady Hardwicke, and still known 
as the author of the ballad of “ Old Robin 
Gray,” is very amusing and good of its 
kind. The elevation of the Host was prob¬ 
ably an unknown wonder for a Scotch, 
woman of the House of Balcarres; but Lady 
Anne had no taste for Gallic admirers:— 

*• Lady Anne Barnard was at a party in 
France, and her carriage never came to take 
her away. A certain Duke who was there 
begged to have the honour of taking her home, 
and she accepted, but on the way felt rather 
awkward, and thought he was too affectionate 
and gallant. Suddenly she was horrified to see 
the Duke on his kneeB at the bottom of the 
carriage, and was putting out her hands, and 
warding him off, when he exclaimed, ‘ Taisez- 
vous, Madame, voila le bon Dieu qui passe! ’ 
It was a great blow to her vanity.” 

Nor can we attempt to trace the descrip¬ 
tions of high social life and the affairs of 
Europe, which give these volumes perhaps 
their chief general interest. The sisters 
Berry in witty and pointed phrases revive 
the men and women of Horace Walpole’s 
day, and many who stand out on the canvas 
of Reynolds. Lady Hardwicke brings before 
us the Ireland of Lord Glare and of Emmett, 
the last scenes of the court of George III., 
the somewhat tawdry state of the Regency, 
and memories of the Napoleonic empire 
strangely blending with those of the restored 
Bourbons. We see glimpses of a world for 
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ever vanished, when an Emperor of Austria 
wedded an Adriatic bride; when Pius VII., 
forgetting a past of trouble, deemed the 
temporal crown of the Fisherman secure; 
when Charles X. put his trust in Polignac ; 
when the Citizen King gossiped in the 
Tuileries; when Caesarism without a Caesar 
was set up in France. Perhaps the most 
attractive picture we meet is that of the 
Queen and the Koyal Family: lives of 
majesty yet of domestic virtue, rich in in¬ 
telligence and the finest culture, yet simple 
and zealous of good works, lives that 
justify Tennyson’s song of praise, and 
that will long stand out in our English 
story. Yet to a thoughtful observer of 
the present age, the most striking feature 
of the book is, that it indicates surely 
what an immense change has passed 
gradually over our aristocratic orders in the 
course of the last seventy years. The con¬ 
trast which the Hyde Park of half a century 
ago, with its stately processions of a few 
giand carriages, presents to the Hyde Park 
of this day, in which all kinds of vehicles 
jostle each other in reckless confusion and 
wild disorder, is a faint visible sign of the 
wide difference between the upper classes 
of England at the two periods. We are not 
undisceming flatterers of the past; but the 
dignity and charm of the best patrician life 
of the first Victorian era have suffered from 
the influx of new wealth, from the in¬ 
creasing commingling of many social grades, 
from the growing extravagance of tastes 
and habits, from ostentation, and coarse, 
frivolous luxury. Much good, certainly, is 
to be set against this; but the English 
aristocracy of 1840 differs scarcely less from 
that of 1893, than the circle of Louis XIV. 
at Versailles differed —abiit omen —from 
that of Louis XVI. People in high places 
should think on these things : the two noble 
lives of which we have sketched the features 
were at least a protest against the many 
blemishes which disfigure what is called 
Society in this day. 

William O’Conxor Morris. 


ft* Mto Egypt. By Francis Adams. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ms, Loxosdojt, in his introduction to this 
posthumous volume, says “ it was the strong 
desire to help the nationalist movement in 
Egypt,” that gave Mr. Adams the strength 
“ to battle so long against disease.” There 
sre unmistakable signs, both in the fashion 
and language of the book, that it was 
written in a hurry: also in a bad temper. 
The feeblest attempt is made to be fair to 
all parties. Mr. Adams held a brief for the 
Khedive and his subjects; therefore he is 
sparing neither of rhetoric nor of abuse in 
the advancement of his cause. Errors of 
taste stain every chapter, and it is only in 
some singularly beautiful interludes—for 
example, his account of the Nilots—that 
the style is free from faults. For the most 
part Mr. Adams was content to imitate the 
methods of the smartest of smart “ leader ” 
writers, and the effect is at times not a little 
depressing. But the boob was well worth 
writing, and is eminently worth reading; 
for its author was shrewdly in earnest, and 
earnest men have a knack of saying memor¬ 


able things. It were easy to raise many 
objections to the arrangement of the 
chapters, to the omission of an index, to the 
bestowal of almost offensive nicknames, to 
the inclusion of journalistic “ interviews ” 
into what poses as a serious contribution to 
political literature. But no purpose would 
be served thereby; and candour compels one 
to admit that, after all, the arrangement is 
fairly adequate and the interviews not with¬ 
out dramatic effect. 

An unique merit, too, enhances the value 
of Mr. Adams’s work—a merit which no 
other recent book on Egypt has possessed. 
Even Mr. Milner’s excellent and statesman¬ 
like England in Egypt almost forgot one aspect 
of the question, which Mr. Adams saw 
clearly, though in Cairo but a few months. 
We are grown accustomed to believing— 
and the authorities who have schooled us are 
responsible—that the problem before us is : 
Shall France or England be all powerful in 
Egypt ? Whether or not Egypt should be 
left to herself, is a question with which only 
Radical members who wish to annoy the 
Government concern themselves. Such, at 
least, is the popular superstition. But Mr. 
Adams realised that herein lay the gist of 
the whole matter; and he set himself to 
prove that, in the interests of humanity 
and progress, the English troops should 
evacuate the barracks of Ras-el-Tin and 
Abasseyah. 

“ Now in no other country in the world is the 
administration so powerful for good or for evil, 
for in no other country in the world has it at 
its almost absolute disposal tee means of the 
material prosperity of the nation. Egypt is 
‘ the gift of the Nile,’ and the Nile can be made 
the gift of the administration. Had the govern¬ 
ment been based on this theory, and had every¬ 
thing else been held subsidiary to it, Egypt 
to-day would be the model of Dations. Nowhere 
has democracy such an opportunity as here: 
nowhere could the dream of the Socialist and 
Communist be realised as it could here. The 
first administration that is in any degree demo¬ 
cratic will open out for Egypt an incommen¬ 
surable future.” 


On this supposition Mr. Adams bases his 
whole case, and, of course, the first step 
he advocates is the withdrawal of the 
British red-coats. It is not necessary to 
argue whether democracy be a good or 
bad thing. The practical statesman would 
hardly take the trouble to discuss the point. 
Clearly what is good for one country may 
be bad for another; though it must be con¬ 
fessed that, as a rule, democrats are slow to 
acknowledge the truth. Mr. Adams possibly 
might have been able, though the task 
would not have been too easy, to make out 
an impregnable case in favour of the 
democracy of his own colony or of England. 
But in supporting the same principles with 
reference to their power for good in an 
Eastern country, he has avoided mentioning 
the difficulties he dared not face. Popular 
government of a sort was tried in Egypt: 
Ismail was fond of experimenting in 
Western manners, and was a conspicuous 
failure. Oriental peoples prefer a strong ad¬ 
ministrator, and are not, as a rule, anxious to 
govern themselves. And Mr. Milner points 
out that “ many of England’s reforms in 
the Nile Valley are in the direction of the 
ideal the Nationalist party had at heart.” 


What this popular party failed to do, the 
English servants of the Khedive have 
accomplished. Mr. Adams, bitterly spiteful 
towards Lord Cromor’s policy, could not 
deny, though loath to acknowledge, the 
success it had achieved. His scornful refer¬ 
ences to “ the pledged honour of England ” 
might make for applause in a debating 
society; yot is it far from certain that our 
honour has been soiled because the “ army 
of occupation ” still remains in the country. 
What Lord Granville wrote in his famous 
1882 despatch was, that the government of 
Great Britain had for its object “ the estab¬ 
lishment of an order of things possessing 
the elements of stability and jixogress.” 
Manifestly, to use our author’s favourite 
word in clinching an argument, if our 
ministers believe that order and progress 
are not yet assured, they have no alternative 
but to continue the protectorate. To 
imitate the tirades of the frantic Franeo- 
Egyptian press, as was his delight, does 
not convince us of the opposite. 

Now Mr. Adams, with the charming 
inconsistency of a democrat, spoke to the 
greater people of the country on this matter 
of evacuation. He interviewed Riaz, Tigrane, 
and Abbas II., recording with superb satis¬ 
faction their disgust at our policy. It 
requires only a small knowledge of Egyptian 
history and a lively recollection of reforms 
initiated by the English to explain their 
anger. He also interviewed Lord Cromer 
that he might the more vehemently exclaim, 

“ Lord Cromer’s opinions, whoa they have 
to deal with unusual types of character, 
are generally noteworthy for being quite 
wrong.” But the fellahin are, I think, not 
ungrateful for our rule. It may be well in 
most cases to let a nation govern herself ; 
but assuredly not when alien government 
means sufficient food, relief from forced 
labour, diminution of taxation. All this, 
and more, has been acquired by English 
guidance; the peasants realise that neither 
Turkish Pachas nor a boy prince could do 
as much. Mr. Adams can only rofer to the 
“ hazel eyes ” and “ lace-ups with soft 
leather tops,” to the indignant “ a promise 
is a promise. . . . The pledged honour of 
England. ... It is impossible ” of the 
Khedive; to the rare qualities of courage 
and honesty that distinguish Riaz ; to the 
fidelity of Tigrane. And this is not enough 
to convince sober people that we should 
wash our hands of Egypt. Also, there is 
something parochial in his disregard of a 
still graver question that confronts us. If 
we left Egypt, would no other nation step 
into our place ? This, indeed, is a matter to 
be solemnly considered. 

Nations, like individuals, must often find 
themselves in difficulties they have striven 
to avoid. “The empire,” as Mr. Adams 
declares satirically, “ is a great and mag¬ 
nificent fact.” And it is childish to attempt 
to bind an empire by rules that were suffi¬ 
cient to control a vestry. There is nothing 
more certain than that England shirked the 
danger that dogged the footstops of inter¬ 
ference. The unenviable position of peace¬ 
maker was thrust upon her. Out of chaos 
she was bidden to restore order and quiet. 
Readers of Mr. Blunt’s vigorous books are 
familiar with every reason that can be 
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alleged in favour of Arabi and the Nation¬ 
alists. The late Khedive’s gratitude to 
England was founded on admiration for the 
work, almost miraculous, that was done 
through her advice and active help. 
Having toiled, it is fair she should reap 
some harvest. Complete unselfishness in a 
nation is often the most profound selfishness. 
Nor is it an exorbitant demand that in one 
quarter of the world leading to India she 
should insist that peace shall be maintained. 
Again, it has been aptly pointed out that 
the only effective Arabists Egypt has ever 
known are some of the British officials in 
the Khedive’s service. It is perhaps too 
much to ask a special pleader to consider 
fairly the facts that tell against him. But 
readers of The New Egypt must be cautioned 
not to forget them. Once more, to quote 
soberly what Mr. Adams wrote, apparently 
in anger, it is not unnatural for English¬ 
men “ to glow with enthusiasm over the 
nobleness and unselfishness of our work in 
Egypt.” For Egypt has many enemies, the 
worst of them masquerading as her friends. 
Only English prestige can keep them 
impotent. 

Indeed, there is already an enemy within 
her gates, to whom Mr. Adams refers more 
than once, of whose evil influence he speaks 
wisely. The Greek tradesmen, for whom 
scarcely a good word can be said, is powerful 
for harm in every street of every city and 
township in Egypt. In the furthest villages 
he is to be found, carrying with him 
poisonous beverages, a sturdy disregard of 
morals, an immature taste for Western 
manners. Greedy, covetous, dishonest, he 
feeds on the misfortunes of the fellahin 
and grows rich on their poverty. 

“AU, or nearly all, retain a sense of their 
superiority to the ‘ Arabs,’ and this sense comes 
out more distinctly in the villages than in the 
towns. The Greek feels but little personal 
affinity with the fellah, with the agriculturist, 
the patient, industrious worker, on whose tax- 
smitten shoulders the grievous burden of the 
government is laid. The Greek has for his 
present business to entirely eat up and super¬ 
sede the more sympathetic Arab of the town.” 

Much more has he to tell us about 
these Greeks; but, curiously enough, he 
failed to see what was the best, the only, 
check to the evil. If, as Mr. Milner has 
shown, the people are better off, the finances 
of the country stable, irrigation improved, 
there is some chance of the Arab escaping 
from the “ old man of the sea,” who now 
squats on his shoulders. By the withdrawal 
of English influence, Greek influence of the 
most fatal kind would increase. Not only as 
petty tradesmen and money-lenders, but as 
government officials, they would remain an 
irremovable curse, blocking progress and 
presaging ruin. 

Mr. Adams has written a useful and a 
very able book; but its usefulness is owing 
to the facts he has collected and his accurate 
commentaries on lesser known phases of 
Egyptian life, not at all on account of the 
conclusions he has drawn. The failure was, 
I think, inevitable. It is very difficult, 
luckily, to argue against facts. Sympathies 
are sometimes admirable, always humane 
and often dangerous. The problem he 
tried to solve is confused and confusing. 


THE ACADEMY. 


“ It has one radical defect—that it is never 
simple; it has one ineradicable charm— 
that it is never commonplace.” So that, 
however valuable in helping one to work to 
a solution such a book as The New Egypt 
may be, it cannot be final. Even so clever 
a man as Mr. Adams, must sometimes— 
nay, generally—be wrong. The safest thing 
is to leave the matter in the hands of those 
trained to adj uat the balances; and the 
result will be fairer to all parties if senti¬ 
ments and sympathies be kept out of the 
scales. 

Peucy Audi.eshaw. 


A Hittory of English Dreu, from "the Saxon 

Period to the Present Day. By Georgiana 

Hill. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Miss Hill has given us in these two volumes 
much delightful material for that study of 
the art and philosophy of dress, which all 
of us pursue, and so few of us understand. 
Strange problems abound in her pages : as, 
indeed, the history of English dress brings 
together all manner of incongruities, hard 
to reconcile, impossible to account for. 

Miss Hill wishes, as she tells us, 
“ to describe the changes in the fashion of 
our apparel since the days of the Roman 
occupation of Britain.” The Romans, it 
seems, found a trousered, and left an un¬ 
trousered, people, it being a mark of ad¬ 
vancing civilisation to discard the braccae. 
We can still trace the Roman influencs in 
the dress of the later Saxon period, espe¬ 
cially in that of the women, which was 
beautiful in its rich simplicity. 

“ It was in two pieces, the tunic and the gown, 
the latter generally concealing the tunic with 
the exception of the sleeves, which were clo90 
and came down to the'wrist finished off with a 
bracelet or a band, while the sleeves of the 
gown were wide. . . . The mantle, of some 
contrasting colour, was of no particular shape, 
apparently, but a wide piece of stuff that could 
be wrapped about the form, in several ways, 
like a man’s cloak. Ladies of rank had their 
gowns and mantles elaborately embroidered, 
working wonderful devices upon the cloth in 
silk and gold thread.” 

This simple tunic and gown were allowed 
to fall loosely, and confined at the waist by 
a girdle. The costume of the men was a 
short tunic to the knee with “ leg-bandages” 
and strong boots of leather, the tunic being 
richly embroidered and ornamented in the 
case of a man of rank. 

When, however, the Saxon period merges 
in the Flantagenet we bid farewell for many 
centuries to costume so happily related to 
custom. Fresh elements enter now; richer 
materials are woven, more ingenious ways 
of fashioning them discovered; and this 
before any corresponding improvement had 
been made in the art of living: 

“ Imagine the ladies in their trailing gowns 
stepping gingerly over the damp and often 
dirty rushes in the hall, sitting in carpetless, 
curtainless rooms on benches—for a chair was 
a special luxury—with the rain and the wind 
blowing in through the lattices. One would 
expect to find every one dressed in thick serge 
or coarse calico, with short gowns and strong 
serviceable boots; instead of which, the ladies 
and gallants of that period were extravagantly 
fond of costly stuffs, long trains, and fantastic 
shoes. 
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It will occur here, as elsewhere, to the 
amateur, that the last lesson to be learned 
is a sense of fitness and proportion. For 
this one need only remember the Norman 
gentleman with his lengthened toes chained 
to his knees, or the Whitechapel girl with 
her feathered hat, or Cl neon Elizabeth in 
her wheel farthingale and ruff, supping her 
soup with a spoon two feet long, or—to take 
an opposite extreme—the modern gentle¬ 
man disfiguring gorgeous assemblies by his 
waiter’s uniform. One is not, therefore, 
surprised to find that in these earlier cen¬ 
turies nothing was so much admired as the 
unsuitably fantastic; and here we may 
again quote Miss Hill, who is apt, as this 
passage proves, to abandon her own better 
and clearer style for a more interjectional 
note. 

“With these pointed shoes they are wearing 
very brightly coloured hose, crossed up the leg 
with a kind of garter. . . . But some of the 
gallants are gayer still: they have one leg 
green and another red, well displayed under 
their short tunics. Those who wear a longer 
gown have slit it up the side as far as the thigh 
to exhibit their hose. . . . Those rich tunics, 
made of that fine silky stuff called siclaton, 
brought from the East, with the jewelled 
girdle and small ornamental dagger hanging 
from the clasp in front, those splendid mantles 
shining with gold thread, are decidedly fair- 
weather garments. They were never meant for 
our sultry skies. And what will become of 
those crisply curling ringlets and jaunty caps 
in a shower of rain ? There are no carriages; 
every one must either ride or walk. . . . The 
edges of their tunics and sleeves are all jagged. 
Very fantastic they look and very uncomfort¬ 
able they will feel when the wind rises, with 
all those pendants flapping in the air.” 

Miss Hill, alluding then to the miller 
in “ The Reeve’s Tale,” says he wore 
his sleeve streamer or “typet” “wound 
about his head,” a method so obviously 
uncomfortable that it might have led her 
to further inquiries. Planche says that 
"typet” was a term applied to three 
different articles of apparel; and one of 
these was “ the cape of the hood which was 
sometimes bound about the head by the 
long tail or typet in various fantastic 
shapes.” 

Until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
women continued to dress with greater 
restraint and fewer changes of fashion than 
men. 

“ There was a time when women showed far 
less disposition than men to adopt new fashions. 
Because in the present day men have chosen to 
affect a certain rigour in dress which does not 
admit of much vaiiation, they are pleased to 
forget the quality of their toilet in the past, 
the number and mutability of their fashions, 
the elaboration and costliness of their attire, 
which equalled, nay exceeded, that of ■women. 
.... With the influx of foreign goods and 
foreign fashions, and the growing taste in 
Western Europe for novelties and display, the 
classic simplicity of female costume was cor¬ 
rupted. Women began to dress to match the 
men. The French ladies succumbed earlier to 
the influences of the times and, as most of onr 
Queens came from France, it was inevitable 
that great ladies Bhould follow the example of 
the lords and gallants, and deck themselves in 
the new modes that seemed to have been 
gathered from all quarters of the world.” 

; Then followed centuries of extravagant 
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changes in fashion; both sexes began to 
ye padding and buckram more and more 
lavishly, until dress assumed the archi¬ 
tectural proportions of Elizabeth's reign. 
France mainly set the fashions and invented 
the newer monstrosities. Here, again, one 
u led to wonder how long our British rever¬ 
ence for French pre-eminence in dress will 
survive? It is curious that the nation 
which invented crinolines and head-dresses 
half a yard high, and is quite ready to rovive 
them, should be ever quotod as the one 
feasible leader of fashion, English and 
European. 

When farthingales grew at length enor¬ 
mous, there came the inevitable revulsion, 
resulting this time in the beautiful and 
graceful dress of the Stuart period, over 
which Miss Hill grows enthusiastic. She 
doubts, in fact, whether the graces of such 
court beauties as Nell Gwynne were respon¬ 
sible for the costume, or the costume for 
the graces. 

‘ Fortunately,” she says, “ tho period that 
produced them was a period of glorified 
simplicity of costume. As we look from one 
to another of them, it is appalling to think 
how they would have appeared encased in all 
the panoply of Tudor dress.” 

Not but that they could still be guilty of an 
occasional extravagance, as we may learn 
from a sisterly indictment preforred against 
“ Lady Gansbourer ” in the summer of 
168ti, who wore, it seems, 

" Sutch a dress as I never saw without disput. 
Her iengan manto is the worst of the kind, it is 
purpell and a great dell of green and a letel j 
gmddand great flours, ther is some red with 
the green, and nee lining which luks most 
abomenable! ” 

Miss Hill certainly understands the art of 
quotation, and her quotations go far to 
make her book what it is. Her own stylo, 
as has already been shown, is clear and 
vigorous; and her book is, at any rate, a 
good substitute for that ideal book on dress 
which yet remains to be written. The illus¬ 
trations, we should add, though they might 
perhaps sometimes be more representative, 
are excellent even when they aro ugly. 
Among those which may fairly be so 
qualified, one of the hapless “ L. E. L.” 
does not help to reconcile one to her poetry, 
though it might be held to explain some of 
its qualities. 

Grace Rhys. 


The Lover's Lexicon: A Handbook for 
Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and 
Minor Poets ; but especially for the 
Enamoured. By Frederick Greenwood. 
(Macmillans.) 

The title of this work resembles an entry 
that once caugbt our eyes in the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library: “ Women: 
their faults and imperfoctions considered 
alphabetically.” Mr. Greenwood’s treat¬ 
ment is alphabetical, passing to “wife” 
from “abhorence,” and strictly masculine, 
though he dwells rather on charms and 
virtues than on faults and imperfections. 
He analyses the language of emotion, and 
teaches love-making by system. His work, 


indeed, is not, strictly speaking a lexicon, 
for its definitions extend to brief essays or 
lecturettes from an imaginary she-Professor 
of the Tender Passion. The sub-title is 
more accurately descriptive, and all the 
persons there mentioned may profit by the 
study of these pages. Here are soul- 
dissections for tho novelist or the playwright, 
epigrams for the philosopher, warnings for 
the minor poet, and rules of conduct for the 
enamoured. To the last-named, who may 
in a moment become any or all of the other 
four, Mr. Greenwood primarily addresses 
himself, and, for the most part, in tones of 
sympathy. 

The lover, halting for words before the 
dazzling beauty of his beloved, will rejoice 
to hear from so polite and learned an 
authority that— 

“not only is love preferentially mute, it is 
most eloquent iu that condition; as all its poets 
declare, and as wo know of ourselves. And it 
is to bo observed that the language of love as 
known to grammarians lias an extremely 
meagre vocabulary, which could hardly have 
happened had it not perfected a speech of its' 
own in prelingual times. Invention is the 
child of necessity. Already provided in other 
ways love had little need to share in the inven¬ 
tion of words, when that business began, finding 
it enough to draw here and there from the 
fund of common speech for mechanic uses. 
Many a trade of fifty years’ growth could 
furnish a fuller word-manual than one of the 
oldest and most inspiring of the passions. This 
comes of a long-derived superfluity of eloquence 
in muteness.” 

Comfortable, sapient teaching! recalling it, 
we throw a world of meaning into our eyes 
and are happy. 

Words there are, however, in the lover’s 
vocabulary, and assuredly “Sweetheart” is 

“ the prettiest, honestest, wholesomest word of 
all its kind; the one most full of meanings; 
and its meanings as clear as a brook, as sweet 
as thyme on tho banks of the brook, and all in 
a winding, low, incessant harmony, like the 
honey-making bees in the thyme. For 
music, for significance, for fitness, for com¬ 
pletion, where else did two such syllables come 
together ? ” 

“Spouse” and “wife,” again, carry their 
own meanings with them—useful, pleasant- 
sounding syllables. 

Less willingly can we acknowledge the 
couplet fiancie, fiance (“ which might have 
come from the confectioner’s with other 
apparatus in aid of domestic insufficiency ”), 
but at present we have no choice. His or 
her “intended” is truly a barbarism, 
and “it is clear that ‘plight ’ is the word 
that poets should work upon.” The superi¬ 
ority of the words for parting over those for 
meeting, provides us with another com¬ 
plaint against the language. “ How d’ye 
do ? ” is a poor lame greeting. 

“ Who will compare it with ‘adieu,’ which is 
‘ goodbye ’ in the voice of a dove ? On English 
lips there is hardly a word that fills with more 
of music and meaning than ‘ farewell ’; while 
as to ‘ goodbye,’ give but the occasion, and 
‘ good ’ is a sob and ‘ bye ’ the tear that 
follows.” 

And poets have sung for ever of lovers’ 
partings, but seldom of any meetings save 

tho first. 
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But Mr. Greenwood has other than merely 
verbal lessons for the lover. He would have 
him lament the decay of gallantry and noble 
passion: 

“ for there have been such prose-and-verse 
celebrations of lurid dreams, purpling brows, 
quivering bosoms, swooning senses, languors 
hollow-eyed, kisses that sting, ditto with blood 
and foam, burnings, faintings, and similar 
delights, that ‘passion’ has become almost a 
blush-word.” 

He would urge on him the truth that 
“ affection is never without a warmth of 
good-will which, interchanged between man 
and wife on an automatic supply system of 
spontaneous origin, corresponds to a total 
exclusion of draughts ” ; and warn him 
against “ the peach-bloomed maid with 
angel eye, surnamed a doll,” “ the pretty, 
light, laughing little girl ” coming 
towards him “ in fluttering muslin and 
ribbons.” “ Coquetry,” it seems, is dying 
out with other womanly pursuits, but may 
still be dreaded in those “ of a brown com¬ 
plexion, bright-eyed, red-lipped, with two 
rows of that particular kind of teeth which 
seem to have an own gift of smiling. There 
are fair coquettes too—of the brilliant and 
sunny kind of fairness; but it is thought 
that they are fewer than the brown, and 
more liable to languish in the way when 
hotly pursued.” 

Distinctions, which to persons not in love 
may seem super-subtle, are hero drawn 
between “addresses,” “advances,” and 
“attentions”; “dalliance” and “ encourage¬ 
ment ” ; “flirtations” and “ love-making ” ; 
between “admiration,” “adoration,” and 
“fondness”; “affection” and “attach¬ 
ment ”; “ ecstasy ” and “ rapture ” ; “ calf¬ 
love,” “child-love,” and “first-love”; be¬ 
tween “ love-pledges ” and “ love-tokens ” ; 
“amours,” “amourettes,” and “tendresse”; 
and finally between “prettiness,” “beauty,” 
and “loveHness,” of which the last, being 
largely dependent on character, is pro¬ 
nounced most noble. 

Of beauty, according to our authority, 
there are three types— 

“ stately beauty, which may be either fair 
or dark; the angelic fair; the dreamy or 
the sparkling brown. There is another type, 
‘the village rose’ it might be called, as 
delightful as any; but, with all the charm 
of beauty, it lacks the distinction which 
confers the name. The beauty of the devil is 
also in three varieties, but each is more strongly 
marked. There is ‘ the darkly brilliant, the 
sumptuous fair, and the angelic fair ’; of these 
1 the third is all deceit; the superlative of 
subtlety iu treachery.’ ” 

Readers there may be who will tire of 
this lexicon, urging the frivolity of its 
subject-matter and the inconsequence of its 
methods; hut “for the enamoured ” every 
page will contain some welcome addition to 
his “ idea of the ‘ eternal feminine,’ which 
is attraction in all its various embodiments 
and manifestations.” 

Reginald Brisiley Johnson. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


In 3 


In 3 


Marion Darche. A Story without Comment. 

By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 vole. 

(Macmillans.) 

The Hoyden. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

vols. (Heinemanni.) 

Christine. By Adeline Sergeant. 

vols. (Ilurst & Blackett.) 

The hilar Gazers. By G. Manville Fenn. 

In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

A Witch’s Legacy. By Hesketh Bell. 

2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Petrie Estate. By llolen Dawes Brown. 

(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

A Prisoner of War. By F. A. Inderwiek. 

(Sampson Low.) 

A lady, seeing a number of brightly- 
coloured books in three and two volumes 
upon a reviower’s shelves, asked the 
reviewer what he found to say about all 
those rubbishy novels. The reviewer’s 
answer was possibly inadequate, and it need 
not be reported at length; but among 
other words of wisdom he let fall the 
remark that a mere rubbishy bock is not 
necessarily the least suggestive of critical 
commont. Mr. Marion ('rawford, for ex¬ 
ample, never wrote—never could by any 
possibility write—a book to which either 
ordinary incompetence or sane malignity 
could apply the depreciatory epithet; but 
ho has for once written a book about which 
it is very difficult to say anything worth 
saying. Marion Darche is a story of present- 
day life in New York ; and The Three Fates, 
clever as it undoubtedly was, sufficed to 
provo that Mr. Crawford’s work does not 
touch its best possibilities when it treats of 
the unromantic situations of contemporary 
society. Still, the book just named has a 
tangibility which does not belong to Marion 
Darche : it was graspablo and it stood upon 
solid earth, whereas the new novel seems, 
to one reader at any rate, elusive and up in 
the air. Marion Darche, her eminently 
objectionable husband, and the loyal Brett, 
who saves her from making herself a beggar 
for the sake of a scoundrel, have all the 
look of being ordinary human beings ; but 
somehow, to use a convenient colloquialism, 
we never get hold of them. John Darche’s 
cantankerous brutality is inexplicable, 
because unrealisable; still more so is 
the devotion of the woman, who commits a 
crime to rescue from justice the man whose 
death she regards as the greatest blessing 
of her life. It need not be said that these 
things are unnatural, but simply that Mr. 
Crawford does not show them as natural: 
he doubtless holds in his mental conception 
an explanatory key, which, however, he 
fails to produce. Intangible as is the narra¬ 
tive itself, the long conversations of fence 
and banter are still more so. They beat 
about the bush and never start the hare: 
they are full of cleverness, but it is irrele¬ 
vant and ineffective, and we read them not 
with satisfaction but with bewilderment. 
Marion' Darche is, indeed, a novel which is 
pre-eminently noteworthy, as showing how 
great may be the failure of a distinguished 
and delightful writer when he wilfully 
leaves the line along which his genius 
ravels with least resistance. 


Mrs. Hungerford has made a mistake 
which has had a curious result. She has 
imperilled her artistic reputation, and in 
doing so has given herself an unim¬ 
peachable moral testimonial. In the cha¬ 
racter of Marian Bethune she has tried 
to give lifelikeness to the portrait of a 
thoroughly bad woman, and her imagina¬ 
tion has broken down utterly under the 
strain to which it has been subjected. 
That the novelist has succeeded in making 
T l Mrs. Bethune as repulsive as she well could 
ln 1 be made, is true enough; but the male or 
female villain of fiction does not live by 
repulsiveness alone, and in this detestable 
woman all other constituents of vitality are 
wanting. The wickod Marian has so little 
discretion or finesse, that all her depravity 
would have been as ineffective as a flag¬ 
rantly clumsy attempt to cheat at cards, 
had not the folly of her victim, Sir Maurice 
Bylton, been as conspicuous as her own 
wickedness; and the young baronet gives 
himself away in such an imbecile fashion, 
that the unequal contest—if contest it can 
be called—becomes intolerably flat. Mrs. 
Hungerford should leave both feminine 
devilment and masculine fatuity, and stick 
to the opon-hearted, clean-minded, plain- 
spoken girls of whom, since the days of 
Molly llaicn, she has given us such a 
pleasant assortment. There is not, perhaps, 
any great variety among them ; but as novel- 
readers have short memories, and as the kind 
is a good one, this does not really matter 
very much. Tita Bolton may not be so 
irresistible as some of her predecessors— 
especially the Hibernian ones—but she is 
very charming nevertheless. Her friend 
and ally Margaret Knollys, the foil to Mrs. 
Bethune, is not only socially but aesthetically 
satisfactory; and in the impecunious and 
feather-headed Bandal Gower we have one 
of those light-hearted youths whom Mrs. 
Hungerford always makes entertaining. It 
need hardly be said‘that the English of 
The Hoyden leaves much to be desired ; but 
this is a world where, as a well-known 
epitaph says, “ we cannot have all things to 
please us ” ; and the book—when Marian 
Bethune is out of the way—is distinctly 
readable. 


“ up-to-dateness,” who has similar designs 
upon Gilbert Greville, and who so arranges 
things that the young man shall unwillingly 
compromise her, and still more unwillingly 
propose marriage. Then Daisy is entangled 
in a second scrape—innocently, this time— 
and in order to save the reputation of her 
married sister, sacrifices her own, and with 
it her fiance. She now develops rapid con¬ 
sumption, and becomes a changed character; 
the trouble concerning the scandal is pro¬ 
claimed by a farcical young American 
preacher, who has dangled after her 
through the story; Daisy dies in the odour 
of sanctity ; and Christine and Greville are 
married and live happily ever afterwards. 
The novel is a fairly creditable pot-boiler ; 
but it is rather a pity that Miss Sergeant 
should take to pot-boiling. 

Why Mr. Manville Fenn has called his 
rather wild story The Star- Gazers is hard to 
say. It contains only one star-gazer, who has 
very little to do with the tale, and who might 
be more appropriately described as the wool- 
gatherer, so unfortunate is the result pro¬ 
duced on his intellect by astronomical 
pursuits. There are also some poachers, 
and there is a profligate squire who behaves 
rather badly to several young women, 
though neither his motives nor those of any 
of the other characters are very clear. Mr. 
Fenn has had a good deal of practice in 
story-telling, and he ought by this time to 
be an adept in the narrative art; but The 
Star-Gazers is characterised by that general 
confusion which the novel-reader of experi¬ 
ence has learned to regard as the trade¬ 
mark of the amateur. Even the briskness 
which always characterises Mr. Fenn’s work 
cannot compensate for the lack of form and 
coherence. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant seems to have 
taken a holiday in Egypt, and Christine is 
the result of it. There is, however, so 
little local colour in its pages, that the 
author might have followed the example of 
two of her feminine characters who, in sight 
of the pyramids, spend their time, not in 
romantic raptures, but in the unoriental 
game of poker. With the exception of 
a half-caste scoundrel and a midnight 
native concert, which is utilised to 
bring about the crisis of the story, there 
is hardly a character or a situation which 
might not have figured as appropriately 
in London as in Cairo; and in all other 
respects the novel is constructed on very 
familiar lines. The hero and the heroine 
are drawn into the usual misunderstanding 
by the machinations of the villain who, 
having apparently established a claim to 
Christine’s property, is anxious to annex 
Christine herself. He is aided by Miss 
Daisy Touchwood, a young woman of that 
peculiar quality of vulgarity knbwn as 


The adventures in Mr. Hesketh Bell’s 
novel are fairly good; the love story, which 
seems to be thrown in as a concession to 
the rigid conventions of fiction, is not a 
thing of much account, and the author 
himself evidently regards it with a very 
tepid interest. The legacy left by the West 
Indian witch to Jack Moresby is simply a 
piece of information; but, as it concerns the 
whereabouts of a buried treasure, it is a 
veiy valuable legacy to the impecunious 
young planter. The treasure is found in 
a chapter which is, perhaps, a little too 
suggestive of Poe’s story of “ The Gold 
Bug,” but it is immediately stolen; and 
the pursuit of the thieves by Moresby and 
his faithful henchman Bret provides the 
substance of the kind of tale which depends 
for its attractiveness on rapid sequence of 
incident. There is nothing very striking in 
A Witch's Legacy, but it is by no means 
a bad novel of its kind. 

The single volume novel as well as the 
short story is among the things that 
they manage better in America, and The 
Petrie Estate is an admirable example of 
perfect management. The mere narrative 
outline is simple and even conventional. 
Eichard Waring, the young New York 
journalist, has always been supposed by 
himself and by his friends to be the 
heir of James Petrie; but, when the old 
man dies no will is found, and his 
great property descends to his next-of-kin ( 
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f Charlotte Coverdale, the head assistant 
mistress of the Mill Hill Seminary, and a girl 
of high aspirations. Of course, even the 
simplest-minded reader does not need to be 

I told that the will is found, or what is the 
conclusion of the whole matter; but this 
kind of narrative scheme which, in the 
hands of the amateur, is so unspeakably 
flat and tiresome, provides for the artist the 
best possible opportunity for freshness of 
grouping and fine finish of detail. Miss 
Brown has the happy knack of using a 
group of subordinate characters in a fashion 
which is at once interesting in itself, and . 
effective as a background against which the 
more important characters in the little 
drama stand out in clear and yet natural 
and harmonious relief. The prim Aunt 
Cornelia, with her old-fashioned conven- 
■ tionalities ; Mrs. Bisbee, the unconventional 

I Shaksperian philosopher; Miss Devine, the 
society elocutionist; and the members of the 
curiously assorted Hathaway household— 
all are daintily executed sketches; but not 
one of them obtrudes itself: each enriches 
the design, and gives saliency to its more 
important members. The Petrie Estate is 

I by no means an ambitious story, but in its 
quiet way it is a very satisfying performance. 

There was no need whatever for tho 
apologetic tone in which Mr. Inderwick 
speaks of his pretty story, A Prisoner of 
(Car. “ I am.afraid,” he says, “ that this 
little tale offends somewhat against the 
canons of modern taste but if such offence 
there be, the canons of modern taste must 
be very unreasonable. The story which 

t has for its place Romney Marsh and for its 
time the early years of the present century, 
| cannot even be called slight, for it has a 
good substantial body of character and 
j incident; but a much slighter tale than this 
would be made pleasantly attractive by 
Mr. Inderwick’s graceful and picturesque 
* handling. The narrative moves along with 
' what may be described somewhat paradoxi- 
j cally as a quiet briskness; the old-world 
| atmosphere is rendered with real skill; and 
I as it is delightfully printed and illustrated, 

I it appeals agreeably to the eye as well as to 
' the mind. 

James Ashckoft Noble. 
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SOME BOOKS ON THE OLD 
' TESTAMENT. 

I The Praises of Israel ; an Introduction to the 
' Study of the Psalms. By W. F. Davison, 
D.D. (Charles H. Kelly.) This tastefully 
got-up little volume forms part of a new 
series of Bible handbooks of Wesleyan origin. 
The author is tutor in systematic theology at 
Hsndsworth College, and combines essential 
orthodoxy with an intelligent interest in critical 

I rtudy. He seeks to make the Psalter more 
interesting, and the Christian interpretation of 
the Psalms more reasonable without being less 
reverent. But he has made one great fault 
which, in the interests of his not too educated 
readers, we must regret. He has but 287 small 
pages to fill; and instead of devoting these 
entirely to the literary and religious aspects of 
the Psalter, he has ventured to include a con- 

I troversial treatment of the higher criticism. 
Now, to do this with any success in the space at 
his disposal would have taxed the skill of the 
greatest Uving scholar, and Dr. Davison has 
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certainly not succeeded. One thing indeed he 
might have done. He might have endeavoured 
to correct some of tho mistakes and misrepre¬ 
sentations which swarm in our recent orthodox 
literature. He might have frankly stated that, 
after a discussion of nearly sixty years, somo 
fixed results have been reached— e.y., that the 
Psalter in its present form is a work of the 
post-Exilic age, and that there are as yet no 
critical means for detecting Davidic or pre- 
Exilic portions of possibly composite post- 
Exilic Psalms. Mr. Davison has unfortunately 
acted otherwise. He confuses the question at 
issue in the most aggravating way ; tries to 
prejudice his readers agaiust consistent criticism, 
and repeats the old taunt about the diversities 
of critical opinion, as if Ewald, whose opinions 
were formed as long ago as 183.3, must not 
necessarily have differed from critics of the 
present day. But probably the chief 
reason for this attitude of the author 
is indicated in the following sentence. 

“ It is often assumed by writers of a certain 
school that spiritual religion of a high type 
was impossible as early as the time of David. 
Tho literary analysis of Old Testament docu¬ 
ments and the analogy of nations are supposed 
alike to point to a development in the history 
of Israelitish religion which makes Davidic 
psalms impossible.” The author is afraid, that 
is, of a particular form of the doctrine of 
historical development, which seems to him to 
leave no room for inspiration and revelation 
(or, let us say, in non-religious language, 
for the creative faculties of religious genius). 
Ho also questions the propriety of treating the 
Hebrew records just as one would treat the 
records of any other religion. We hasten to 
express our conviction that the author is a 
seeker after truth, and sincerely wishes to be 
fair; but why does he (on p. 109) repeat a 
misrepresentation of a critical argument of 
which he ought to have seen the correction in 
a reply addressed to himself and another in tho 
Thinker for April, 1892 (p. 331) ? And why 
does he give such an unrecognizable account 
of tho more advanced critical theory of tho 
Psalter? These are not pure inadvertences, 
like the statement on p. 71 (note) respecting 
Biekell, who will be taken by tho reader to 
have just begun to distinguish himself by 
textual reconstruction. Dr. Davison is, of course 
not dependent on Dr. Dillon’s popular article 
on Biekell in the Contemporary Review. But 
we fear that his general view of Psalter 
criticism will not seem to the best judges 
either fair or adapted to the purposes of 
education. 

The Twelve Minor Prophets. Expounded by 
Dr. C. von Orelli. Translated by J. S. Banks. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). Again a 
Wesleyan scholar presents the theological 
student with a useful handbook, this time, 
however, not as author, but as translator. Mr. 
Banks’s former translations of Orelli were 
wooden and unsatisfactory; in the present 
volume his hand appears to have become more 
used to tho work. Orelli is an excellent 
linguistic scholar, but his narrow theological 
views have hindered him in both the great 
departments of criticism ; nor can one even say 
that he is a complete master of the literature of 
his subject. Still, his book is commendably 
free from the controversial spirit by which the 
book just noticed is unfortunately distin¬ 
guished, and it is briefer and much more recent 
than Keil. There was no strong necessity 
to translate it, but it may be provisionally 
useful, though it shows very little compre¬ 
hension of critical problems. It is wonderful 
to find that Orelli thinks tho psalm of Jonah 
quite a natural effusion for a man in the belly 
of a fish, and inclines, with some slight hesita¬ 
tion, to accept tho “extraordinary event” as 
historical. 


The Book of Job. Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text, with Notes, by C. Siegfried, 
English translation of the Notes by B. E. 
Brunnow. (Leipzig: Hinriohs; London : 
David Nutt.) Prof. Paul Haupt’s bold at¬ 
tempt to bring the present state of Old 
Testament study distinctly before the public by 
a new “Bible-work,” cannot pass without 
notice in the Academy. A really critical 
translation, in which the results of the literary 
analysis are presupposed, and with notes devoid 
of all pedantry, will bo a novelty. We are now 
informed that, in order to make the basis as 
clenr to the Hebrew scholar as the superstruc¬ 
ture will bo to the English reader, the Hebre w 
text adopted by the several translators will be 
printed, with critical and explanatory notes, in 
a luxurious but cheap form. The first part 
of the Hebrew edition lies before us, and for 
three shillings Hebraists and students of tho 
higher criticism may obtain one of the most 
useful and stimulating handbooks. Some of 
them may be surprised to find parts of the 
Hebrew text printed in colours. This follows 
from Siegfried’s fundamental theory that the 
poem has received numerous additions, having 
been one of the most popular productions of 
Hebrew literature. The English edition will 
give a compact account of tho grounds for this 
theory, which in some shape is held by all 
critics. The text-critical notes in this edition 
are highly condensed, but will repay study. 
Even if the critic has often only given us what 
might have been written by tho poet, he has 
done good service to tho cause of Hebrew 
literature. But why has Siegfried so entirely 
neglected Biekell, who has just produced his 
final reconstitution of the Hebrew text of .Tob 
on the basis of the pre-Hexaplaric text of the 
Septuagint, and when Carmina Ceteris 
Testamenti rnetriee has been before the world 
since 1882 ? 

Kritische Bearbeitnny ties Jubdialoys. Von G. 
Biekell. (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes.) Seldom has a German critic 
found so able and so enthusiastic a champion 
as Biekell has found in Dr. Dillon, whose 
account of tho present work in tho Contemporary 
Review for last July makes any further explan¬ 
ation of its origin superfluous. Certainly this 
is a production of a higher order than Sieg¬ 
fried’s, judged from a text-critical point of view, 
because the author has a definite theory as to 
the metrical form of the poem of Job, and a 
more complete and, as one would fain hope, 
more solid critical basis. It does not, of course, 
follow that Siegfried has not often seen further 
than Biekell, especially in the field of the 
higher criticism. Nor can one as yet venture 
to pronounce a verdict on the success of 
Bickell’s work as a whole. The Transactions of 
the Berlin Academy for 1890 contain a dis¬ 
cussion of the whole question raised by Biekell, 
and (to some extent independently) by Hatch, 
with an unfavourable result (see article, “ Dill- 
man on the Text of Job,” Expositor , March, 
1891). This should by all means bo read and 
carefully compared with tho present work. 
The same II 'iener Zeitschrift contains a reconsti¬ 
tution of the text of Proverbs, with an 
appendix on the strophic system of Ecclesiastes. 
The author has also ready for press a similar 
reconstitution of the text of Lamentations. 
Uncertain as tho details of Biokell’s scheme 
may often be, it is impossible to deny that 
through his efforts the question of Hebrew 
metric has passed into a new phase. 

AIttestamentliche Kritik and Christenylaube. 
Ein Wort zuin FriKlen. Von Eduard Kb nig. 
(Bonn: Weber.) We commend this Eirenikon 
to those who are seeking for a new com¬ 
promise between tradition and science (in the 
widest sense) in England. Herr Knnig deserves 
warm thanks for his defence of the rights of 
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criticism in the Christian Church. There is 
here, as in all his works, a seriousness of tone 
and a learning which command respect—ono 
regrets to add, a cumbrousness of style which 
even for a German theologian is now somewhat 
exoessive. That many critical students will be 
able to pause at his own comfortable resting- 
place is, however, extremely improbable. The 
Church at large cannot rest satisfied with so 
illogical a theory and so incomplete an exam¬ 
ination of the facts of the Old Testament, nor 
can scholars take even Herr Kdnig’s Einleitung, 
helpful as it is linguistically, as an adequate 
exhibition of the nature of sound criticism. 

Geschiedenis van den godsdienst in de oudheid 
tot op Alexander den groote. Door C. P. Tiele. 
(Amsterdam: van Kempen & Zoom) Should 
there be any room amid the strifes of churches 
and socts for the historical study of the 
religions of the distant past, this handbook, 
translated, will find its way into the hands of 
many buyers. The reputation of Prof. Tiele 
(author of the article “Religions” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and of a well-known 
historical sketch of ancient religions) places 
this work above ordinary criticism. Suffice it 
to say that its lucidity and compactness are 
equal to the minute accuracy of its facts, 
though, of course, the learned author would be 
the first to recognise that “ accuracy ” can 
have only a relative application to subjects in 
course of gradual transformation through fresh 
discoveries. It is an entirely new work which 
we have before us, and one in which the 
historical principle is much more completely 
carried out than in the sketch to which we 
have referred. After an introduction of four¬ 
teen pages, we are introduced in successive 
books to religion in Egypt, religion in 
Babylonia and Assyria, religion in the land 
between the Euphrates and tho Mediterranean, 
excepting Asia Minor. The third book 
contains the important chapters on the 
Aramaeans, the Hittites, the Canaanites, and the 
Israelites. Undoubtedly, this portion suffers 
much from want of space. In particular, the 
examination of the different possible theories 
for accounting for the development of post- 
Exilio Jewish religion somewhat lacks precision 
of statement. On the other hand, the lower 
elements in the pre-Exilic religion of Israel 
are treated as fully as one could reasonably 
expect, and due attention is paid to the Tell- 
el Amarna tablets in connexion with the 
history and religious beliefs of early Canaan. 
“It is altogether impossible,” says Prof. Tiele. 
“ to determine when the Hebrew tribes entered 
Canaan and effected a settlement there.” But 
“ the tradition that their journeys first began 
after the death of Moses is well founded.” 
The bibliographical appendix contains lists of 
books, with useful remarks. High praise is 
given to the Gifford Lectures of the new Master 
of Balliol, Prof. Caird. 

Versuch einer Eeconstellation dea Deboraliedes- 
Yon Carl Niebuhr. (Berlin: Nauch.) It is 
difficult to treat this elaborate “attempt” 
seriously; the methods and the results are alike 
opposed to those of previous critics. Sisera 
becomes an Egyptian king of the family of the 
“heretic” Chuenaten ; and Deborah, a per¬ 
sonification of the population of the town of 
Dabrath (Josh. xix. 12) by Mount Tabor. 
Against this we may refer to Mr. G. A. Cooke’s 
Hiatory and Song of Deborah (Oxford, 1892), 
who places himself at the point to which 
criticism appears to have brought us, and is 
thus able to throw much light on the Song. 
Let the student put the two views side by side, 
and judge. 

M. Samuel Berger —author of a History 
of the Vulgate in the early middle ages, which 
was reviewed in the Academy of October 7, 1893 
—has reprinted from the Notices ef Extraits dea 


Man user its de la Biuliuthi'/ue Xatiunale a paper 
entitled “ Sur Quelques Textes Latins Inidits 
de l’Ancicn Testament” (Paris: Kliucksicck). 
After a brief introduction and a bibliography, 
he proceeds to quote passages from MSS. in 
various libraries, which show traces of 
readings different from and earlier than those 
of the Vulgate. The feature common to 
almost all of them is that they seem to belong 
to the group of old versions known as the 
Italian. Among the MSS. examined are 
the Codex Complutensis, now at Madrid, 
written in a fine Visigothic hand of the end 
of the ninth century; the Codex Gothicus 
Legionensis (dated 9(10), also in Spain, from 
which M. liorgor cites a passage from the 
Fourth Book of Esdras—a subject to which 
the late Prof. Bensley had devoted so much 
attention; a MS. at St. Gall, of tho eighth 
century, which contains a number of miscel¬ 
laneous extracts, including a portion of the 
Book of Job according to the Septuagint 
version ; and a MS. written in Bohemia as 
late as 1420, and now at Einsiedeln, which 
gives in the margin a variant of the Song of 
Hannah, almost identical with that in the 
Codex Gothicus Legionensis. It is hardly 
necessary to say that M. Berger has treated 
his subject not only with masterly erudition, 
but also with no less masterly lucidity. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first work of the late Prof. Jowett’s to 
appear after his death will be a reissue of his 
Notes and Dissertations on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, together 
with the essay on the Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, which originally appeared in Esaaya and 
Reviews. It will be in two volumes, edited and 
condensed by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and will 
be published by Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. John Murray also announces the Auto¬ 
biography of Sir William Gregory, sometime 
governor of Ceylon, edited by his widow. 

Messrs. Longmans Sc. Co. have in the press 
a book by Mr. John Nevile Maskelyne, of the 
Egyptian Hall, entitled Sharps and Flats, 
which claims to be a complete disclosure of the 
methods of cheating practised at the present 
day in games of chance and skill. It will have 
numerous illustrations. 

Two volumes on Big Game Shooting will be 
published in the “ Badminton Library ” next 
month. Among the contributors are—the Eail 
of Kilmorey, Sir Henry Pottinger, the late 
W. Cotton Oswell, Col. Percy, and Messrs. 
F. C. Selous, W. G. Littledale, C. Phillipps- 
Wolley. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
will publish before the end of this month 
Glimpses of the French Revolution, by Mr. J. G. 
Alger, a resident in Paris, who has already 
written more than once about this period of 
history and the part played by Englishmen in 
France. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announoe for 
immediate publication a new book by Lieut.- 
Col. A. B. Ellis, of the West India Regiment, 
whoso name has recently baen before the 
public in connexion with the “deplorable in¬ 
cident” in Western Africa. It is entitled The 
Yoruba-speakivg Peoples of the Slave Coast: 
their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan¬ 
guage, &c. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish immediately a volume of South Sea 
Yarns, by Mr. Basil Thomson, with full-page 
illustrations. 

The seventh volume of Book Prices Current, 
giving the results of the auction sales of 1893, 
will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 


The usual review of the year’s business and a 
copious index will accompany the volume. 

Mr. John Davidson’s Baptist Lake, the 
publication of which has been delayed for 
several months, to make way for the author’s 
Random Itinerary and Sentences and Paragraphs, 
will appear next week. We understand that 
the story, which is of a fantastic and humorous 
nature, deals with the adventures of a Scotch 
family in London. The publishers are Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. 

A new novel, containing an original study 
of the maternal instinct, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., in three 
volumes, under tho title of A Yellow Aster. 

Mr. John Pendleton’s book on Our Rail- 
ways: their development, enterprise, incident, 
and romance, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company early next month. 

Mr. Josiah Fiant, a young American, who 
has already published some articles in the 
magazines upon the causes, career, and cure of 
the Tramp, is now engaged on a book treating 
the same subject at length, and giving indi¬ 
vidual instances of tramp life and adventure. 

A popular edition (being the sixth) of Mrs. 
Oiiphant’s novel, The Cuckoo in the Nest, will 
be issued immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co. 

Messrs. Asher & Co., of Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, have been appointed agents 
in this country for the sale of the publica¬ 
tions of M. Calmann Levy, including the two 
popular series of standard French authors 
known as “Collection Michel Levy” and 
“ Bibliotln'que Contemporaine.” They are also 
agents for the sale of the Revue de Paris. 

At tho meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to bo held at Toynbee Hall on Monday next, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse will read a paper on 
“ Donne.” 

The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution next week will be given by Mr. 
Alfred Perceval Graves, on “ Old Irish Song,” 
with musical illustrations by Mrs. Hutchinson 
and Mme. Marie Brcma. 

The January number of Poet-Lore (Boston, 
U.S.) contains extracts — to be continued in 
future numbers—from a series of unpublished 
letters of George Eliot. They are written 
between 1840 and 1842, and addressed to a 
Miss Lewis. Here is a quotation from one of 
them :— 

“ Have you, dear Patty, read any of T. Carlyle’s 
works P He is a great favourite of mine, and I 
venture to recommend to you his Sartor Retarlut. 
His soul is the shrine of the brightest and purest 
philanthropy, kindled by the live coal of gratitude 
and devotion to the Author of all things. I should 
observe that he is not orthodox.” 

We have received the Bulletin of the Sociele 
Ramond (Bagncres de Bigorre, Hautes 
Pyrenees), containing an interesting paper 
by the Rev. Wentworth Webster upon the 
popular dramatic representations of the 
Basques, called “ Pastorales.” They have, it 
seems, a very close resemblance to the Breton 
mysteries ; for they include episodes, not only 
from the Bible and ecclesiastical history, but 
also from mediaeval romances. To some 
extent, they are derived from tradition, 
largely modified by the chap-books of col¬ 
porteurs. Of many, the authors—-or rather 
the redactors—are known ; and occasionally 
modem changes can be detected. Among 
other curious features are—the rigorous separa¬ 
tion between the two sexes of actors, the 
prominent part always assigned to Satan and 
the King of the Turks, and the combination 
of music and dancing. Mr. Webster has 
made his paper yet more instructive by his 
constant references to analogies in the ancient 
Greek drama. 
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TUE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

're February number of the Idler will contain 
J " opening chapters of a serial story by Miss 
MrahJe&nnette Duncan, entitled “ Vernon’s 
Amt”; an interview with M. Jan van Beers, 
illustrations by himself; and a story of 
A'nean love and courtship, by Mr. Herbert 
■Urd; while “Q.” (Mr. Quiller Couch) will 
sive an account of his first book, with a strong 
protest against those who bring a bagman’s 
eilnaate to the pursuit of letters. 

Tiie February number of the Sunday 
Mfiuut will contain an illustrated article 
inm the pen of Canon T. Teignmouth Shore on 
Worcester Cathedral; and also a description of 
'■30 “Truth” toy show held recently at the 
Albert Hall, with photographic views of the 
rails, &c. 

I.v the February number of Cassell's Magazine, 
Air. Arnold White will open a discussion on 
me question, “ Shall our sons emigrate ? ” 
tuing the affirmative view. 

A spur, story, by Mr. Andrew Home, 
entitled “ Disturbers of the Peace,” will com¬ 
merce in Ho. 72 of Chums, published on 
January 24. 

A SEW serial Story entitled “In an Iron 
jnp, by L. T. Meade, commences in this 
veek s number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


INITERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lv Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, il 
'21 be proposed to confer the degree of D.C.L 
tfon Mr. Henry Goudy, the new regius pro- 
, r of cml law—who announces for this 
™ 8 course of historical and doctrinal 
«unres, with special reference to the Institutes 
f ,. S ’ aIso 40 authorise a grant of £100 
ram the Craven fund to Mr. T. W. Allen (a 
brmsr Craven fellow), to enable him to com- 
w bu researches among Greek MSS. in 
L ilian libraries. 

auspices of the Common Uni- 
,l]•£ ^ an ^’ Mr. W. E. Crum, of Balliol, will 
C ? une of a5x lectures at Oxford, 

trnnL- “Egyptian History and 

■'imtiea—which is, so far as we know, the 

“p* on . Egyptology at either of the 
lt/p^T mtie8 ’ ma y “l® 0 mention 

Von rr ° f ‘ ^™yne announces a course of 
• y*’ postponed from last term, upon “ The 
cPpi fv Egyptian Discoveries upon the 
dy of the Old Testament.” 

H arris ' nniversity lecturer in 
.•..rcd&,„ a i„. C r. Md g 0 J announces two 



Tbe Rey j, p; B Mayor, professor of L 

dsv- t»w g °’ 18 lecturi »g this term, tl 
“Mweek, upon “ Tertullian’s Apologia.” 

J. E. Ptmvis, of St. John’s CoHege, 

.. rn 8 i’P 01 nt®d assistant to the professoi 
:„ ao ‘7 at Cambridge (Prof Liveing), in i 

Jwuarvu ^.^ryBobinson, who diec 
*7 2, in his fifty-third year. 

E' EooLE has made arrangem 
rnivorrii COl ^ S if °* archaeological lecturei 
He will faring the present t< 

*ith ill, * ?- f Iecture at the British Muse 
^hiMda^'at 118 !,^ the m °nnments, 

Jannflrvr oi , 11,30 a - m -» beginning 

AleiZni^’ 7,^ en ^,bis introductory lecture 

Alt iandri!” th Mi? re ^ and th ® Museum 
p ro f n 8 will be free to the public ; w 

five D . ger ®”ntb will lecture on Fridays 

Deration.” 11 E ° man EnUdings and tl 
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The last number of the Eagle, a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, contains some further details 
about Wordsworth’s room, recently demolished 
in the course of alterations made in the 
kitchen. It appears that the window is still 
preserved, and that two fellows of the college 
have filled it with stained glass, bearing "a 
memorial inscription. As usual, the obituary 
notices are prominent, among those here com¬ 
memorated being C. E. Haskins, H. D. 
Darbishire, C. A. M. Pond, and L. Blomefield 
(Jenynsj. A playful paper, which was found 
among Darbishire’s MSS., entitled “ Why We 
Talk,” is also printed. A large number of 
his classical and philological books have been 
presented to the college library. Dr. Donald 
MacAlister contributes a German rendering of 
“ Crossing the Bar,” from which we quote 
the first stanza:— 

“ Die Sonne sinkt, die Abendsteme gliian, 

Ein heller Anruf fordert mieh ins Meer ; 

Sei mir gewahrt es brause kein Gestiihn 
Am Hafenausgang wenn ich seewiirts kehr’.” 

The third annual issue of Minerva (Strass- 
burg : Karl Triibner)—which is a sort of 
universal university calendar, and something 
more—contains several new features. In place 
of a sketch of the academical system of the 
different countries, we now have, by way of 
introduction, a list of the universities and 
learned institutions of the world, according to 
geographical distribution. Under Australia, 
only two universities are recognised—Mel¬ 
bourne and Sydney. The (examining) Univer¬ 
sity of New Zealand is nowhere mentioned, nor 
its affiliated colleges at Auckland, Canterbury, 
and Otago. So, too, under Edinburgh, we 
miss any reference to the two great libraries of 
the advocates and the writers. The statistics 
of students are so compiled as to be almost 
worthless for purposes of comparison. But it 
seems that Paris comes first (with 10,1(14 
students in its various faculties); then follow 
Berlin (7771), Madrid (5830), Vienna (4904), 
and Naples (4891). Athens appears to have 
more undergraduates than Oxford, and Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., than Cambridge, Engl. Among 
examining bodies, Madras apparently takes the 
lead with 7907 candidates for matriculation, as 
compared with about 6000 at London. The 
present volume is rendered permanently valu¬ 
able by a portrait of Pasteur, etched by 
Manesse, following after the portrait of Momm¬ 
sen last year. May we take the liberty of sug¬ 
gesting Lord Kelvin for 1894-95 ? 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SHADOW ON SC A FELD. 

In Memoriam Prof. A. Milne Marshall, of Omens 
College, Manchester, who died by a fall from the crags 
above Lord’s Rake on Scafell, 31st Dectmber, 1393. 

Clear shines the heaven above our New Year’s 
Day, 

The sunlight gleams by Wastdale’s desolate 
shore 

And streams o’er grassy Gavel, and the floor 
Of Derwentwater glitters gold and gay. 

But one great shadow lingering seems to stay 
Dark on Scafell, beneath its summit hoar— 
Shadow more deep than gloomy Mickledore, 
Shadow no New Year’s sun can charm away. 

For he who climbed so many crags of fear, 
Sounded such deeps, such heights of knowledge 
won, 

But never over-passed our heights of love, 

Has vanished in a moment—gone to prove 
Those peaks beyond our seeing—and we hear 
Far up the cleft a brave voice : “ Follow on.” 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Renew (David Nutt) opens with a further in¬ 
stalment of the valuable series of articles by 
Dr. S. Krauss, upon “ The Jews in the Works of 
the Church Fathers,” dealing with Jerome. He 
gives extracts, throwing light upon the 
social and political life of the Palestinian Jews 
in the fourth century, upon their relations with 
the Christians; and he quotes Jewish traditions 
preserved by Jerome. Incidentally, ho refers 
to the well-known passage in which Jerome 
describes the inhabitants of five towns in 
Egypt ns speaking “ Canaanitish,” and ex¬ 
plains this to mean Coptic. Mr. G. H. 
Skipwith, who confesses that he is ignorant 
both of Hebrew and German, boldly raises 
the problem of a “ Second Jeremiah,” who is 
the author of iii. 16-18, xxx., xxxi., xxxiii., 
14-20, ]., 4-7 aud 17-20, as well as some other 
interpolations. Mr. A. P. Bender writes about 
the beliefs and customs of the Jews, with 
regard to death, burial, and mourning, as 
illustrated by the Bible and later Jewish litera¬ 
ture. Practical questions connected with 
reformed Judaism are discussed by Mr. Oswald 
Simon^ and the two editors. Air. Joseph 
Jacobs s monograph—wo use the word de¬ 
liberately— on the Jews in Angevin Eng¬ 
land is reviewed at great length by Prof. 
W. Bacher, of Budapest, who accepts most 
of the author s ingenious identificationsof early 
Jewish personages, though naturally he does 
not dwell upon the importance of the book as 
revealing a new chapter in English history. 

The Theolugiech Tijdschrift contains a valu¬ 
able but too short article on Dionysius the 
Areopagite and his influence on Christian 
theology, by Dr. Rovers, and critical studies 
on the Samson Legends in Judges xiv.-xvi., by 
Dr. A. Van Doominck, whose early work on 
the text-criticism of Judges i.-xvi. received 
just praise from some competent authorities. 
Dr. AV. Scheffer, writing on altruistic morality, 
condemns it for its want of a metaphysical 
foundation. Among the reviews of books we 
may notice those of Benrath’s “Bernardino 
Ochino,” by Dr. S. Cramer, and of Drescher’s 
work on the significance and the right of 
individuality by Dr. van Bell; and among the 
shorter notices, those of Holzinger’s excellent 
introduction to the Ilexateuch, and of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review by Prof. Oort. It is 
worth a student’s while to learn Dutch—if no 
longer to follow Kuenen in his preparation for 
important works, yet to make the acquaintance 
of Kuenen’s school. 

Tiie New World for December contains an 
article on the Babylonian Captivity, by Prof. 
Wellhausen. 


TENN YS ON I A NA. 

I. 

Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave lately pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum one of six copies 
of Lord Tennyson’s two first written “ Idylls 
of the King ” in the original form of “Enid 
and Nimue : the True and the False.” This 
copy, which is supposed to be the only one 
now extant, is a small octavo volume, consist¬ 
ing of ninety-eight pages, with numerous cor¬ 
rections and additions by the author. 

In the Forster Bequest Library at South 
Kensington, there is anotherearly copy,probably 
unique, entitled “The True and the False: 
Four Idylls of the King ”; and bound up with it 
is a very early revise of the poems, with many 
corrections and additions in the poet’s hand¬ 
writing. The Idyll of Merlin and Vivian is 
entitled “ Nimue,” in the revise ; but wherever 
this name occurs it has been struck through 
with the pen and “ Vivian ” written in its place. 
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Prom the above it will be seen that we have 
now accessible for the study of the text three 
early copies, viz:— 

1. The first “ revise,” at South Kensington. 

2. A later one with the title of “ Enid and 
Nimuc : the True and the False,” in the British 
Museum. This is dated 1857. 

3. A late revise entitled “ The True and the 
False; Four Idylls of the King,” at South 
Kensington. This is dated 1859, the same 
year that “The Idylls of the King” was 
published. 

The poems, as they stand in the earlier 
revises, lack some of the most beautiful lines of 
the first and later editions. For instance, we 
do not find “ If Enid errs, let Enid learn her 
fault,” &c., “ Best! the good house, tho’ 
ruined, O my son,” Ac., “ So grateful is tho 
noise of noble deeds,” Ac., “Make me a little 
happier, let me know it,” and several others. 

One other fact connected with these early 
revises is worth noting here. The story of 
Enid, it is well known, is taken from the tale 
of “ Geraint son of Erbin,” as translated from 
the Welsh of the so-called Bed Book of Iler- 
gest by Lady Charlotte Guest, and published 
In 1838, with other stories from the same MS., 
under the title of “ Mabinogion.” In this 
book Geraint’s death is described, and the 
locality named where it was supposed to have 
occurred: 

“ At Llongborth was Geraint slain 

A valiant warrior from the woodlands of Devon 

Slaughtering foes as he fell.’’ 

In Lord Tennyson’s published version we simply 
read that he 

“ fell 

Against the heathen of the Northern sea 

In battle, fighting for the blameless king.” 

In the “ revises ” at South Kensington and the 
British Museum the text keeps closer to the 
original: 

"And fell 

At Longport, fighting for the blameless king.” 

P. E. N. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Aubcher, E. 8. Etude critique but la manufacture de porce- 
Jainea de Sevres. Paris : Michelet. 2 fr. 50 c. 
Falkenf.go, Baron v. Politische Schriften. Berlin: Boll. 
8 M. 

Paaschr, H. Kultur- u. Reispskizzen aus Nord- u. Mittel- 
Amerika. Magdeburg : Rathke. 10 M. 

Toudou/.e, Gustave. Un Aj litre (Roman). Paris: Victor- 
Havard. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Wagner, R. Die Meistersinger v. Nurnberg. Fcsm.-Ausg. 

des Textes. Mainz : Schott. 12 M. 50 Pf. 

Wandoem vi.dk, die mittelalterlichen, im Groesherzog. Ba<lf»n. 
Hisg. v. F. X. Kraus u. A. v. Oechelhaeuser. 1. Bd. 
Darmstadt: Bergstriisser. 86 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Kaufmann, H. E. Die Anwendung des Buches Hiob in der 
rabbinischen Agadab. 1. Thl. Frankfurt-*.-M. : Kauil'- 
mann. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Boxnkvillk dk Marsangy, L. Le Chevalier de Vergennes : 

son ambassade a Constantinople. Paris : Plon. 16 fr. 
Hillkr, F. v. Geschichte d. Feldzuges 1814 gegen Frank- 
reich. Stuttgart: Kohlhamraer. 6 M. 

Koi bk, K. Die Verdienste des Biechofs Wolfgang v. Regens¬ 
burg ura das Bildungswesen Suddeutachlands. Brtslau : 
Handel. 1 M. 

BciiunKBT, R. Geschichte dts Pyrrhus. Kunigsberg-L-Pr. : 
Koch. 7 M. 

Up.KrNDExnirH, meklenburgisohea. 16. Bd. 1356-1870. 
Schwerin: Biiiensptung. 16 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILO30PHY. 

Arnoldt, E. Kritiache Exourse im Gebiete der Kant- 
Forachung. Konigsberg: Beyer. 11M. 
Fop.scnr.vGsnRRicnTi: aus der biologischen Station zu Pldn. 
2.1 hi. Von O. Zacharias. Berlin: Friedlunder. 7 M. 


* This would almost appear to have been the 
first “ proof,” for there are several obvious com¬ 
positors’ errors to be found in it. “Droon” for 
“Devon ” (p. 22) ia an instance in point. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Gbimu, J. u. W. Deutsches Wdrterbuch. 4. Bd. 1. Abth. 
2. Hiilfte. 10. Lfg. Bearb. v. R. Hildebrand u. K. 
Kant. 2 M. 8 Bd. 14. Lfg. Bearb. unter Leitg. v. M. 
Heyne. 2 M. I^ipzig: Hirzel. 

Sachs, K. Franzosisch-deutschea Supplement - Lexikon. 

Berlin : Langenscheidt. 10 M. 

Schmitz, W. Commentirii notarum tironianarum cum pro- 
legomenia adnotatiombus criticis et exegetieis notarumque 
indice alphabetico. Leipzig : Teubner. 40 M. 
Strassmaikr, J. N. B.-ibylom*che Texte. 11. Hft. Leipzig: 
Pfeiiler. 12 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE NOnrir-PKTISH inscriptions. 

Oxford: January 10. 

One would dearly’ like to know what Celtic 
scholars think of Mr. Nicholson's translations 
and explanations of the North-Pictish inscrip¬ 
tions. By Celtic scholars I don’t mean Irish 
or Scotch antiquaries, but trained philologists 
who have made the Celtic branch of the Indo- 
European languages in all its periods and in 
all its dialects the serious business of their 
lives. I imagine that to comparative philo¬ 
logists, to those who have been trained in the 
severe discipline of linguistic science as it is now 
studied, Mr. Nicholson’s statements will, 
generally speaking, appear to be a mixture of 
daring assumptions and glaring inconsistencies. 
He seems to have gone to Sutherland and been 
caught in a Scotch mist : like Ossian’s Colma 
ho might say: “ It is night, I am alone, for¬ 
lorn, on the hill of storms ” (or the “ Rock of 
Destruction ”); like Damon, if he wore candid, 
ho might cry : “ Ut vidi [sc. inscriptiones], ut 
perii 1 ut me nialus abstulit error! ’’ 

The subject of Mr. Nicholson’s communica¬ 
tions is “Pictish” Inscriptions. “ Pictish,” 
not merely becauso these inscriptions are found 
within the borders of the old Pictish kingdom, 
but becauso they appear to him to be for 
certain more or less Pictish in point of lan¬ 
guage. There are frequent references in the 
two letters to “ Pictish ” phonology and 
phonetic representation, such as Pictish e = ai, 
Pictish v = bh. Unfortunately for scientific 
precision of statement, the name “ Pictish ” is 
a very ambiguous term : to the student of 
language it stands, like x in algebra, for an 
unknown quantity. There is nothing like 
an agreement among Celtic antiquaries or 
linguistic scholars as to what the relations of 
tho Pictish language really were. So far is 
this the case, that we are still quite in the dark 
as to whether it belongs to the Indo-European 
family or not. On this point I may quote the 
words of Mr. Whitley Stokes in his paper on 
“ The Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals ” : 

“ As to the linguistic and ethnological affinities 
of the Piets, four irreconcileable hypotheses have 
been formed. The first, due to Pinkerton, is that 
the l’icts were Teutons and spoke a Gothic 
dialect; the second, started by Prof. Rhys, is that 
the Piets were Non-Aryans, whose language was 
overlaid by loans from Welsh and Irish ; the third, 
the property of Mr. Skene, is that they were Celts, 
but Gaelic Celts rather than Cymric : tho fourth, 
and, in my j udgment, the true hypothesis, favoured 
by Prof. Windisch and Mr. A. Macbain, is that 
thoy were Celts, but more nearly allied to the 
Cy mry than to the Gael.” 

Mr. Nicholson seems to favour a fifth 
hypothesis, namely, that “ Pictish ” is a 
marvellous conglomerate of tho oldest Celtic 
and the most modern Irish and Scotch Gaelic. 
On the one hand, we are led to infer that the 
“Pictish” of the inscriptions is extremely 
archaic—so archaic as, according to Mr. 
Nicholson, to contain proto-Celtic phenomena. 
He tells us that the s of cerroccs on the Burriau 
Stone is the a of the gen. sing. (nom. carric 
“a rock,” a fern, noun of the l-declension, see 
W. Stokes, Celtic Declensions, p. 19). But we 
know that this s of the gen. sing, disappeared 
so early in Celtic, that there is no trace of it in 
any declension in Old Irish—a statement which 


may be verified by reference to Zeuss, W. : 
Stokes, and Windisch. On the other hand, 

“ Pictish ” is so modern that it appears, if we 
may believe our new guide, to share many 
sound-laws with modern Irish; and whenever 
Mr. Nicholson is in any doubt about the mean¬ 
ing of a form that he thinks he has found in an 
inscription, he always consults some dictionary 
of modern Irish or Scotch Gaelic, and to his joy 
always imagines that he has found a satisfactory 
explanation. 

All through this investigation Mr. Nichol¬ 
son does not appear to see tho supreme 
importance of chronology. Ho has never 
asked himself the question : At what date did 
such a sound-change begin to operate ? Has 
ho really tried to ascertain by scientific 
inferences, historical or linguistic, the approxi¬ 
mate dates of these inscriptions ? The Earl of 
Southesk has made the attempt in his Origins 
of Pictish Symbolism. On reasonable grounds 
he holds that these inscriptions belong to a 
period between the middle of the seventh 
century and the middle of the ninth century. 

If this conclusion be accepted—and Mr. Nichol¬ 
son is so supremely indill'erent to chronological 
data that I hardly think he will deem it 
worth while to protest—a good number of his 
explanations of alleged readings from the 
inscriptions will have to be given np. For 
instance, we are told that on the Golspie Stone 
v = bh, and that on the Burrian Stone u = v 
= mh. That is to say, according to our guide, 
at this early date the sounds b and m had 
already passed through the aspirate stage bh and 
mh, and fallen together in one sound : a sound 
like our v or «•, it is not quite certain which. 

But it is absolutely impossible that, so early as 
the ninth century the hi, if infected, could have 
been represented by a symbol of the value of u 
or v. Zeuss and Windisch both tell us that the 
aspirated sound had no symbolical expression 
whatever in early Irish MSS. (which would 
most of them be certainly later than these 
inscriptions), and that in later MSS. the sound 
of the aspirated m was represented by a dot 
over the m (in), certainly not by u or v (see 
Zeuss, Oram. Celt. 1 , p. 42 ; Windisch, Ir. Oram , 

§ 08). I should be much obliged if Mr. Nichol¬ 
son would give us a clear irrefutable instance of 
a word in an inscription or a MS. earlier than 
the year 1000 having u written for mh. 

On the Newton Stone Mr. Nicholson reads 
RENN'H’UAROSIR, and translates “ In front of 
the district ‘ Place of Laughter.’ ” IP is ex¬ 
plained as a Highland pronunciation of a 
Gaelic IB— a word found in O’Reilly’s Dic¬ 
tionary in the form ibh, and said by O’Reilly 
to mean “ country.” Mr. W. Stokes has 
pointed out long ago, in a note whioh appears 
on p. 300 of Max Midler’s Science, of Language, 
on M. Pictet’s etymology of Ivernia, that there 
is no such word as ibh = “ country ” in tho 
Irish language; and that this ibh is one of the 
many blunders and forgeries that disfigure 
that dictionary : it arose simply from the dat. 
pi. ending -ib appearing in many names of 
countries. Fcr instance, in Old Irish <i Laiynib 
“from Leinster” means literally “from the 
men of Leinster,” the nom. pi. ot Laignib being 
Lagin. In later times Laiynib ceased to be 
recognised as a plural, and the ib came to be 
explained as a substantive meaning “ country.” 

And now at last Mr. Nicholson has given ibh 
“Pictish” citizenship, and placed it in the 
form ip on the Newton Stone ! 

I should like now to be allowed to draw * 
attention to an explanation of Mr. Nicholson’s, , 
in which a matter of Teutonic scholarship is 
involved. The words are Nahhtevdda'SSs ( 

datlrr alleged to be found on the Bressay ( 

Stone, and said to be Norse, meaning: 
“daughter of the doer of ill-deeds by night.” 

Mr. Nicholson says quite correctly that Norse 
nidt must have been unlit at an earlier time. . 
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rke original Scandinavian h is regularly 
preserved in Middle English loan-words, 
•ach as slahter — Icel slatr (see Sweet, 
H. E. 8 ., 5 567). But this being so, datlr 
cannot = Icel. (totter from the primitivs Norse 
W.ir, since the old Scandinavian A would have 
b=en retained in this word, as it was in nuht. 
The Old Norse Sohtrir = “ daughters ” may be 
seen on the Tune Stone (see Noreen, Altis- 
; t.AUJit Grammatik, 1 p. 265). It is strange 
that an explanation, involving the hypothesis 
if such a glaring inconsistency in the treatment 
of two similar Norse words in juxtaposition, 
should have commended itself to so laborious 
and ingenious an investigator as your corre¬ 
spondent. 

It will be seen that Mr. Nicholson explains 
many words which he reads in the inscriptions 
as names of places. For instance, he takes 
Iltrnises to be hair (battle) + neas-ais (head¬ 
land), and so “ Battle-headland,” and explains 
Utl as lot (destruction) + ail (rock), and so 
"Destruction-rock.” These are impossible 
Celtic compounds. In Cc-ltic names of places 
the qualified always precedes the qualifying 
element. In Teutonic names of places the con¬ 
vene is the rule. The city in which I live is 
in English Oxford < Oxena-ford, i.e., “ the ford 
of Oxen”; this in Welsh is rendered Rhyd (the 
ford) + y rain (of oxen), Rhydyatin. Compare 
the Irish names: Glencullen = the glen of the 
holly; Kildare = the church of the oak; Rally- 
kuxk = the town of the hill; Dunaille = the 
fortress of the cliff. 

There is one other little criticism I should 
like to add on a small matter connected with 
Welsh phonology. Mr. Nicholson says “the 
Welsh U is Id pure and simple.” Is it so ? I 
wonder if any Welshman would agree to this 
positive statement. In any table of Welsh 
mutations it will be seen that II is not placed 
among the aspirates, but among the radicals. 
Prof. Bin's holds that Welsh U is the voiceless 
liquid to' which l is the corresponding voiced 
sound, adding that II : l : : th : dd (see Lectures 
mi Wthh Philology 1 , p. 39). 

There are many other points which appear to 
me to need the friendly attentions of Celtic 
philologists. I hope that it will not be very 
long before we are favoured with a critical 
examination of Mr. Nicholson’s explanations 
from those who have made these languages a 
life-long study. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


Edinburgh: Jan. 18,1894. 

I have seen Mr. Nicholson’s reading of the 
Scottish Ogams communicated to’.the’ Academy. 
Iam mainly interested in those from Shetland, as 
as these all, with the exception of the Brassey 
Stone, were brought to light, and their dis¬ 
covery described, by myself, at the time when 
they were deposited for preservation in the 
National Museum in this city. 

I do not propose to enter upon a further dis¬ 
cussion of the readings of these inscribed stones, 
which have vexed the souls of such experts as 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, Prof. Bhys, Lord 
Southesk. Mr. Nicholson and others, who are 
‘till unable to arrive at unanimity in their 
verdicts. My purpose is merely to advert to 
one or two minor points of possible misconcep¬ 
tion, for Mr. Nicholson’s further consideration, 
as he does me the honour to refer to my con¬ 
nexion with the discovery and description of 
these monuments. 

I. In the case of the Brassey Stone the place 
where it was found at the ruined c ipel of 
Cullinsbrough, by the side of a quiet small bay, is 
notreadily recognisable as a “ Battle-headland” 
( Lair-risais , according to this reading). A 
brittle at some time or other may, or may not, 
have taken place there; but to assume such an 
unrecorded event as “morally certain,” and as 
having stamped its imprint upon the place an4 


the inscription, seems scarcely to be warranted 
from anything at present known. 

II. Again, as regards the Cunningsburgh 
fragment, read as Ehtecon Mor, which Prof. 
Rhys is disposed to look upon as “the oldest 
inscribed stone in the Nothern isles,” it must 
be kept in view that the name of the hamlet of 
Aith, to which Mr. Nicholson referred (Old 
Northern AYS, an isthmus) is purely Scan¬ 
dinavian, and to suggest its equivalence to the 
Pictish Ehte (or ail) of the Ogam inscription 
cannot but be regarded with some suspicion. 
Cunning, in the name of the parish of 
Cunningsburgh. Mr. Oman and Mr. Nicholson 
may rest assured, is simply the Old Northern 
konnngr, king, or chief, and need not be 
referred for derivation to Celtic etymology. 

III. In reference, finally, to the St. Ninian’s 
Ogam. While, as I pointed out in describing 
its discovery in 1876 ( Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xii. p. 20), the 
small isle of St. Ninian’s, with the site of the 
chapel dedicated to that saint, where the stone 
was found, is a grazing ground, and the lowing 
of cattle, the screech of sea-fowl, and the 
monotonous breaking of the waves the only 
sounds now heard on the spot; yet this new 
reading of the inscription, making it the 
recording mark of a “Cow-Killing Enclosure,” 
is somewhat staggering to simple natives and 
others, who have been accustomed to recognise 
a richness of hallowed tradition and sentiment 
clinging to an ancient sacred site as this of St. 
Ninian, the apostle of the Piets, undoubtedly is. 
Butif this latest version be the true one, mayna 
est veritas et prevah hit, and we shall say no more. 
I may venture, however, to point out to Mr. 
Nicholson, for whose learning I have great, 
respect, that the St. Ninian’s Stone is incom¬ 
plete, the beginning of the inscription being 
lost, owing to the fracture of the stone at ore 
end. It is therefore impossible to say what 
may have preceded the letters read as hesmeg- 
gnanammorreef ; and in the absence of the 
knowledge of this, to formulate a definite read¬ 
ing seems a somewhat doubtful experiment. 

Those Ogam-inscribed monuments in the 
northern isles of Scotland, which have come 
down to us as waifs, mostly fragmentary, from 
a remote antiquity, are unquestionably of 
enormous interest—linguistic, racial, religious; 
and Mr. Nicholson’s critical examination of 
them, though under the disadvantage of his 
not being familiar with the stones themselves, 
or the places of their discovery, is an important 
contribution to their study. 

Gilbert Goudie. 


THE NAME OF GOLSI’lE. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. 14,1891. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s comparisons are in¬ 
teresting ; but there is no record of the one old 
chapel at Golspie till 1330, when it is called the 
chapel of S. Andrew of Goldespy ; and before 
1019 the parish kirk was at Kilmalie. If 
Goldespy = ciil espuig “bishop’schapel,”surely 
the accent would have been on the e ; and then 
it has to be explained why that accented vowel 
was lost—and lost so early that we get Golspi 
in 1448. 

01 = il is conceivable; for we have Kilmalie 
spelt Colmalie: and, for aught I know, -nig 
might become -y. But it would still have to 
be shown how the d in Goldespy came in, and 
how the G arose out of C. If it arose from C 
in the Gillespie in Galloway, that would doubt¬ 
less be through confusion with the personal 
name Gillespie—a reason which would not apply 
to Goldespy. 

The pronunciation Gheispie referred to by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell I suspect to have been 
evolved from Gouspy, which is found as early 
as 1456. 

E, W. B. Nicholson. 


TIBETAN “TREES OF TnE LAW” AND AsOKA 
PILLARS. 

London : Jan. 18,1894. 

It seems a far cry from Asoka pillars to 
prayer-flags; but it is not improbable that they 
are related, and that the Trees of the Law so 
conspicuous in Lfimaism are perverted emblems 
of Indian Buddhism, like so much of the 
Lamaist symbolism. 

Everyone who has been in Burma is familiar 
with the tall masts ( layun-daing ),* with their 
streaming banners, as accessories of every 
Buddhist temple in that country. Each mast 
is surmounted by an image of one or more 
Brahmani geese, and the streamers are either 
flat or long cylinders of bambu framework, 
pasted over with paper which is often inscribed 
with pious sentences. The monks whom I asked 
regarding the nature of this symbol, believed 
that it was borrowed from Indian Buddhism. 

Now the resemblance which these posts boar 
to the Asoka pillars is certainly remarkable. 
Both are erected for the purpose of gaining 
merit and displaying aloft pious wishes or 
extracts from the Law ; and the surmounting 
geese form an essential feature of several Asoka 
illars. The change from pillar to post could 
e easily explained. Great monoliths were 
only possible to such a mighty emperor as 
Asoka; but everyone could copy in wood the 
pious practice of that great and model Buddhist 
who had sent his missionaries to convert them. 

Such wooden standards may have been 
common in Indian Buddhism, as some Burmese 
believe, and yet, from their perishable nature, 
have left no trace behind. At most of the 
old Buddhist sites in Magadha I have seen 
sockets in the rock, some of which may 
have been used for such standards, although 
many of the smaller sockets were doubt¬ 
less used for planting umbrellas to shelter 
the booth-keepers in their sale of flowers and 
other offerings for the shrines. Most also of 
the clay models of Chaityas in relief, dug out 
of the earlier Indian Stupas, show streamers 
tied to the top of the Chaityas. 

Lamaism, which, more than any other sec¬ 
tion of Buddhism, has substituted good words 
for the good works of the primitive Buddhists, 
eagerly seized upon all such symbolism. The 
decided resemblance of its “prayer-flags” to 
the tagiin-daing of the Burmese isf not more 
striking, perhaps, than the apparent homology 
which they present to the Asoka pillars. The 
planting of a Lamaist prayer-flag, while in 
itself a highly pious act which everyone 
practices at some time or other, does not 
merely oonfer merit on the planter but benefits 
the whole countryside. And the concluding 
sentence of the legend inscribed on the flag is 
usually “ Let Buddha’s doctrine prosper ”— 
which is practically the gist of the Asoka 
inscriptions J 

* Mr. St. A. St. John kindly informs mo that the 
etymology ia la, something long and straight +yun, 
bark or husk + daiay, a post. 

t These instances seem something more than 
the simple cloths and banners as propitiatory offer¬ 
ings which, of course, are found in most animistic 
religions—from the “rag-bushes” of India to the 
shavings of the Upper Burmese and the Ainos. 
And the hypothetical relationship between the 
Burmese and the Tibetans based on the Tibeto- 
Burmese group of languages does not count for 
much, as no real racial affinity has yet been proved 
to exist. 

| As the legend usually bears a lion and a tiger 
in its upper corners, while below are a garuda- 
bird and dragon (nfiga), it seems not impossible 
that these may be related to the surmounting lion 
and the so-called geese of Asoka’s pillars. The 
rites related to the erection of the Lamaist standard 
are somewhat suggestive of the Vedic rite of 
“ raising Indra’s banner ” ; and Asoka’s pillars 
seem to have been somewhat of the nature of the 
Jayastambliit. 
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Two other conspicuous objects in Lamaist 
ceremonial are undoubtedly perverted symbols 
of Indian Buddhism—namely, the “ prayer- 
wheel ” and the Maxidata offerings. The Lamas 
strive after a coarse materialism, which brings 
them by physical means and by faith and good 
words into direct relation with the fictitious 
celestial Buddhas, believed to bo the spiritual 
fathers of the historical Buddha. And the 
Lama, in his desire to become at once a full¬ 
blown Buddha on his own account, imitates 
the conventional attitudes and externals of the 
Buddha, a leading epoch in whoso life was, of 
course, his commencing to preach or, as it is ex¬ 
pressed, “ to turn the Wheel of the Law.” The 
Lamas, therefore, invented the machino, which 
Europeans call the “ prayer-wheel,” by which 
every individual, even the merest child, can 
“ turn the Wheel of the Law ” conveniently by 
himself. 

It is almost a matter of history liow the 
Emperor Asoka thrice presented India to the 
Buddhist Church, and thrice redeemed it with 
his treasure. But it does not seem to be known 
that the Lamas systematically ape Asoka iu 
this particular gift; and they are much more 
magnificently generous than he. For every 
day, in every temple in Lauiadom, the Lamas 
offer to the Buddhas (as well as to the saints and 
demons) not only the whole of India, but the 
whole universe of Jumbudvip and the three 
other fabulous continents of Hindu cosmogony, 
together with all the heavens and their inhab¬ 
itants and treasures. Although this offering 
is made in effigy, it is, according t) the spirit 
of Lamaism, no less effective than Aloha's 
historic gifts, on which it seems to be based. 

L. A. Waddell. 


dante’s “ young king.” 

Sire, ptfr 8t. Je.in <3e Luz: Jan. 10, 1891. 

The story of ‘‘The Young King” is interest¬ 
ing from another point of view than that of 
your correspondents. It shows clearly what a 
different estimate natives and foreigners some¬ 
times take of the same personage. Bishop 
Stubbs, in The Early Pluntagentts (“Epochs of 
Modern History,” 1870, p. 98), writes of his 
death: 

“ Before Limoges was taken, the wretched man — 
for at eight-and-twenty he was a boy, no more — 
sickened and died at Martel, and left no issue. 
He passed away like foam on the water, no man 
regretting him; lamented only as his father's 
enemy, and by that father who, with all his faults 
and mismanagement, loved his sons far more than 
they deserved.” 

Compare this with the following passage 
from the Auctarium Iioberti de Monte (Migne’s 
Patrologia, tom. clx., p. 542, col. 1): 

“ Obiit Henricus tercius karisaimus dominus 
noster, juvenis rex, Alius Henrici secimdi . . . 
apud ciistrum Martel, 3 Idus Junii, in festivitate 
beati Barnabe Apostoli, vir per omnia plangendus, 
non aolum quia erat filius karisrimi domini nostri 
Henrici excellentiesimi regis Anglorum secundi, 
verum etiam quia erat puloherrimus facie, hone.-Uus 
iu moribus, dapsilis iu muneribus, super ornnes 
quos in nostra etate vidimus, qui terrain noudum 
haberet assignatam.” 

M. Leon Cledat, Da Rule. Ilistorhjue de 
Bertrand de Born (Paris, 1878), p. 27, writes, 
apparently after Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Brompton: 

“Henri etait eloquent et ruse, e'etait l Ulyste 
de la famille. 11 avait roc; i en partage les qualites 
les plus aimables ; plus dispot e a pardonner qu'a 
condamner, il oubliait vite les injures et savnit 
gagner tous les cmars. La douceur de sou 
car act it ro n’enlevait rien a ses vertus guerrieres. 
Le casque en tote, il n’etait plus le mi me. Les 
chroniqueura no tarlssent pas d'cloger sur son 
compte, et ceux memo qui, pas exception, ne lui 
sont pas favorablcs, sont obliges, comme Guillaume 
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de Newbridge [Newburgh ?] de convenir qu’ils ont 
tout le moude contre eux. On chanta aussi ses 
louangos en vers latius : 

“ Omnis honor s honos, decor et decus urbis et oxbis, 
Militiae splendor, gloria, lumen, apex; 

Julius ingenio, virtutibus Hector, Achillea 
Viribus, Augustus moribus, ore Paris.” 

And agaiu on p. 53 : 

“ Jamais homme n'avait rencontre autant de 
sympathies, cliez ses eunemis mi me, que le jeune 
Henri; et Bertrand de Born fut en cette circon- 
stancc l’intcrpri te emu du deuil general.” 

The sirrenti'$ in which Bertran de Born 
mourned the loss of “The Young King” are 
certainly among the best of his poems. They 
are VI. and VII. of the Booties Pulith/ues of the 
edition of M. Antoine Thomas (Toulouse, 1888), 
beginning respectively : 

“ VI. Mou chau fonisc ab dol & ab maltraire . . . 

VII. Si tuit li dol elh plor clh marrimen . . .” 

These are undoubtedly among the finest 
elegies of the Middle Ages, and seem to have 
the note of sincerity; but I hardly know 
whether they are not exceeded iu pathos by 
the words which wrung pardon from the old 
king : 

“Sire, dit Bertran, lejour oil le vaillaut jeune 
roi, votre flls, cat mort, j’ai perdu lessens, le aavoir, 
et la counaissauce.” (Thomas, Preface xxxi. 
and p. 43.) 

Men do not speak thus of an utterly worth¬ 
less son to an angry father. 

Has any adequate explanation been given 
why Dante made such a terrible example of 
Bertran do Born in the Inferno? After all 
his fighting and political and amorous intrigues 
Bertran became a monk, was very liberal to 
the church, and apparently died in the odour 
of sanctity. 

Setting this aside, and considering only the 
Young King, the above citations give a singular 
instance of opposite appreciations of the 
character of the same man at home and abroad. 

Wentworth Webster. 


UNACKNOWLEDGED SOURCES. 

In reference to a letter under this heading 
which appeared in the Academy of December 
23, we have received the following apology 
from Dr. William Knighton; — 

“Jan. 1J, 1891. 

“Dr. Knighton regrets that his obligations to 
the Quarterly Review of October, 18G5, were not 
fully acknowledged in his paper on ‘ The Sporting 
Literature of Ancient Greece and Borne,’ and he 
desires now to rectify the omission as far as 
possible.’ ’ 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, Jan. SI, 7.30 p.m. EthicU: “Character In Relation 
to Social Problems," by Mr. B. Boaaoquet. 

Month v, Jan. 22, 5 pm. London Institution: “The Roman 
Wall in Northumberland,” by Dr. T. Hodgkin. 

8p.m. Royal Academy . “Painting,” V., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgion. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Renouvier’g Classification des 
Scfcncrs,” by Mr. A. JBoutwood. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Detection and Measurement of iDilammable Gar and 
Vapour in the Air,” I , by Dr. Frank Clowes. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2?, 8 pm. Hoyal Institution: “Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” IL, by Prof. C 
Stewart. _ .. _ 

8 p m. Society of Arts : “Morocco and Its Races,” 
by Capt. Charles Rrileston. _ , , , 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Tunnels of the 
Dore and Chinley Railway,” by the late Percy Rickard. 

8 3o p.m. Anthropological Institute: Anniversary 


JUtfcUUg. 

Wednesday, Jan. 21, 8 pm. Geological : “ Tha Oisiferom 
Fissures in the Valley of t*ie Shode, near Ightham, Kent,” 
by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott; “The Vertebrate Fauna 
collected by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott from the Fissure 
near Ightham, Kent” by Mr. E. Tulley Newton; “The 
Genus Xaiadites, as occurring in the Coal-formation of 
Nova Scotia,” by Sir J. W. Dawson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ American Carriages,” by 
Mr. G- Herbert Thrupp. 


Thursday, Jan. 25, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Life 
and Genius of Swift,” II., by Canon Ainger. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “A Talk about the 
Orchestra,” by Prof. Bridge. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting,” VI., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: “Notes of a Trip to 
the United States and to Chicago, 1883,” by Mr. W. H. 

8 p.m. United 8<jrrice Institute: “The Coast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” III, by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “John Donne,” by Mr. 
E Jmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Viking Club. 

8.30 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 28. 5 p.m Physical: "A Ne w Mode of 
Making Magic Mirrors,” by Mr. J. W. Kearten; “ Some 
Observations in Diffraction,” by Mr. W. H. Croft; “ 4. 
New Photometric Method and Photometer,” by Mr. 
J. W. Spurge. 

8 p.m. Amateur Scientific : “ Planetary Evolution,” 
by Mr. F. A- Holiday. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Old Irish Song,” by Mr. 
Alfred Ferceval Graves. 

Saturday, Jan. 27, 3 pm. Rjyal Institution: “Engli-A 
Schools of Musical Composition,” II., by Prof. W. H. 
Cummings. 

8.45. p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum. Vol. I. Texts editod by F. G-. 
Kenyon. Vol. II. Facsimiles. (Printed 
by order of the Trustees.) 

In these magnificent volumes we have a 
complete edition of all the non-literary 
Greek papyri acquired by the British 
Museum up to 1890, accompanied by the 
most elaborate and successful series of 
facsimiles that has yet been produced of 
Greek cursive writing on papyrus. Many 
of the texts presented in this edition have 
been published before—Noe. i.-xlih. by 
Forshall, and most of Nos. xliv.-cxhi. 
by Dr. K. Wessely and others—in foreign 
periodicals. Mr. Kenyon has carefully 
revised the texts, while his introductions 
and notes are, so far as they go, a great 
help in elucidating the Greek. We could 
only wish the historical notes were longer 
and more frequent, as many difficulties are 
left unexplained. But the addition of a 
f ull commentary would have postponed the 
issue for some years; and by their forward¬ 
ness in publishing their recent acquisitions 
of non-literary as well as of literary papyri, 
and, still more, by procuring from the 
Autotype Company these splendid facsimiles, 
the authorities of the British Museum have 
put themselves far in advance of. con¬ 
tinental museums. The Berlin papyri are, 
indeed, in prooess of publication, but with¬ 
out a commentary and without facsimiles; 
while the systematic publication of the 
great Rainer collection has not yet begun. 

Non-literary papyri are of value both to 
the historian, who will find in these texts 
an important contribution to the rapidly 
increasing material for a history of Egypt 
under Greek and Roman rule; and to the 
palaeographer, who now, for the first time, 
has before him a really admirable set of 
facsimiles, illustrating the development of 
Greek cursive writing on papyrus from the 
earliest known examples of it in the third 
century b.c. to the latest in the eighth 
century a.d., just before it was transferred 
to vellum aud became the literary hand as 
well. Mr. Kenyon has, in his arrangement 
of the book, tried to satisfy both parties. 
The papyri are classified according to subj ects, 
while the order of the papyri in each sub¬ 
ject, and the order of the subjects are, more 
or less, chronological. This is on the 
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;hole the most convenient arrangement, 
aough for those who wish to study the 
development of the handwriting, the inser- 
iion of a list of the papyri arranged chrono¬ 
logically, apart from differences of subject, 
would be useful. The editor himself 
recognises that chronological considerations 
ace sometimes the most important, for he 
groups together the Fayum papyri which 
all belong the same period, in spite of the 
variety of their subjects. 

The first section consists of the Serapeum 
documents, which are chiefly concerned with 
the grievances of the famous twin-sisters 
Ih&uea and Thaus. Many other documents 
belonging to the B&me series are in foreign 
museums, and Mr. Kenyon supplies an 
interesting introduction, showing the place 
occupied by the British Museum papyri. 

The next section contains a number of 
papyri belonging to the Ptolemaic period. 
The fragments which compose No. xv., 
identified by Prof. Wilcken as belonging to 
some papyri at Berlin, form an instructive 
contrast in the handwriting to the nearly 
contemporaneous documents of the previous 
section. The British Museum is fortunate 
in possessing three specimens of the 
third century b c. On account of the 
roughness and irregularity of the writing, 
these, as well as a few similar specimens 
on the continent, were until lately ascribed 
to the first century b.c. ; but the discovery 
of the Petrie papyri, which belong to the 
third century b.c , by affording a basis of 
comparison, has now rectified the mistake. 
The first century b.c. still remains a blank, 
at any rate so far as Greek cursive writing 
is concerned, since no dated example of it 
has yet been found. 

Magic forms the contents of the third 
section, which is interesting as throwing 
light on the state of thought in Egypt in the 
second, third and fourth centuries, with its 
strange mixture of Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Gnostic superstitions. For palaeography 
the magical papyri are less interesting, 
because the writing is generally of a formal 
character; and therefore in the present con¬ 
dition of uncertainty with regard to all 
Greek uncial writing, whether on papyrus 
or on vellum, they are difficult to date, 
except on other evidence than that of the 
handwriting. 

Of the horoscopes which make up the 
next section, the first, No. xcvm., is too 
much mutilated to be of great interest by 
itself, but it is important because it enables 
an approximate date to be assigned to the 
Funeral Oration of Hyperides, which is on 
the verso. Coptic scholars, too, will be 
interested in the facsimile of the curious 
writing at the end of the papyrus, where 
the Greek alphabet is applied to the Egyptian 
language, probably the earliest known ex¬ 
ample, as Goodwin has remarked, of the 
ijstem from which the Coptic language 
developed. 

In those four sections, as in the sixth and 
leventh, Mr. Kenyon’s work on the text 
has been chiefly confined to revising the 
transcriptions of his predecessors, but in 
the fifth section, which contains accounts 
and is by far the most difficult to decipher 
the work is almost entirely his own; anc 
no praise is too high for his skill in 


deciphering these crabbed documents, often 
mutilated and rubbed, and all abounding 
in abbreviations and symbols, many of 
which are new. In this section the papyrus 
which will naturally excite most interest 
is that which contains on the verso the 
A&gvauav IloXircia, 

The sixth section comprises all the Fayum 
papyri which had found their way to the 
Museum up to 1890. Their number appears 
very small when compared with the largo 
collections at Vienna and Berlin, but the 
deficiency has been partly made up recently 
by a collection which contains numerous 
dated papyri of the first four centuries a.d. 
The papyri published here, howovor, which 
all belong to the Byzantine period, are good 
representatives of the writing of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. For the fifth century, 
with the exception of a few dating from the 
last two decades of it, there is still almost as 
great a blank as there is for the first century 
b.c., though the gap will be filled up when 
the Viennese collection is published. Of 
the questions raised by the discovery of 
the Fayum papyri, that concerning in- 
dictions is one of the most important. 
Mr. Kenyon, in his introduction to this 
section, gives an excellent summary of the 
results gained by the controversy on this 
subject. The year in which the system of 
dating by indictions began, 312 a d., tho 
peculiar indiction year for Egypt which 
varied in its beginning from year to year 
according to the rise of tho Nile, and the 
general connexion of indiction cycles with 
taxation, are now established. But the 
relation of the peculiar Egyptian indiction 
to the ordinary Byzantine one, which began 
regularly on September 1, and the connexion 
of indiction cycles with previous cycles of 
taxation, are still matters of dispute. 

In the last section the most important 
document is the lengthy will of Abraham, 
bishop of Hermonthis, which in spite of its 
late date (Mr. Kenyon assigns it -to the 
eighth century) recalls in many respects the 
earlier and better style of Byzantine writing. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
work is Mr. Kenyon’s introductory sketch 
of the history of Greek cursive writing on 
papyrus. This, and the remarks of Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson in the tenth chapter of 
his Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeo¬ 
graphy, form the most important contribu¬ 
tions to this branch of Greek palaeography 
that have yet been made. Of course, any 
attempt to give criteria for distinguishing 
the handwriting of different centuries must 
be quite provisional, at any rate until much 
more has been done in publishing facsimiles 
on the continent. The main characteristics 
of the three periods into which Greek 
cursive writing on papyrus falls—the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine— 
are easily recognisable, and may be de¬ 
scribed more or less definitely. But criteria 
for distinguishing different centuries, in the 
last two periods especially, are generally 
only trustworthy so long as they are vague. 
Mr. Kenyon is on firmest ground when 
speaking of the Ptolemaic period, of which 
nearly all the known documents have, 
if not wholly, at least in part been 
facsimiled. On the Roman and Byzantine 
periods Mr. Kenyon rightly declines to 


commit himself very far ; but his remarks 
are always suggestive, and, just because the 
difficulty of the subject ha3 deterred most 
of those who have studied Greek papyri 
from writing on it, all the more precious, 
even though the increase of knowledge 
may require some of his statements to be 
modified. Evidence drawn from the form 
of a particular letter is nowhere more 
liable to mislead than in the case of Greek 
cursive, for dating which the general 
appearance of the hand is probably the 
best criterion. For instance, Mr. Kenyon 
in his account of the Roman period, when 
discussing the characteristics of the first 
two centuries, says : 

“ tho single letters which form the best guide are 
t) and <r . . . for a comparatively short time, 
mainly from about a.d. (JO to about a.d. 130 
(but sporadically even later), a q shaped v is 
found in common use ... it, which at the 
beginning of the first century is a simple 
upright semicircular curve, sometimes with 
flattened top, develops a tendency in the later 
years of the century to tumble more and more 
forward.” 

But the q Bhapod g occurs once in Brit. Mu?. 
Pap. ecxviir. (acquired after 1890), which is 
certainly Ptolemaic, and probably belongs 
to the end of the second century b.c., often 
in papyri which belong to the reign of 
Tiberius, and is not rare in third century 
papyri. As the extreme limits at which 
this letter is found are more than 300 yoars 
apart, its occurronoo, however comuiOD, 
would seem to be of little avail for fixing 
the century of a papyrus; indeed, the 
appearance of this peculiar g in No. cc.xvin. 
shows that it is not even a characteristic 
letter of the Roman period. Again, Brit. 
Mus. Pap. cccciv., which probably belongs 
to the end of the second century b c., shows 
that the down curving of the a-, when 
joined to a following letter, had already 
begun then, and is, therefore, not necessarily 
a mark of the later part of tho first 
century a.d. This papyrus is also remark¬ 
able for containing several instances of the 
c shaped c, a form which Mr. Kenyon puts 
among the characteristic letters of the 
Roman period, when, so far as is-known, it 
became very common, though it occurs once 
in a papyrus of the year 131 b.c. in the 
present volume of facsimiles, No. xv. (5) 
1. 4, . . Ows. 

Mr. Kenyon justly insists on the special 
difficulty of dating papyri which belong to 
the Byzantine period. The conservatism of 
the court was reflected in the handwriting. 
Moreover, traditions of the better style of 
writing may have lingered much longer in 
some districts than in others. It is note¬ 
worthy that some papyri recently presented 
to the British Museum by the Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, which belong to the earlier years 
of the seventh century, resemble the firm 
and upright writing of more than a century 
before, much more than the sloping and 
degenerate hand usually found in seventh- 
century documents, and that these papyri 
come not from tho Fayum, where most 
papyri of this period have been found, but 
from Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt, 
not far from the place where the will of 
Abraham was discovered, the peculiarities 
of which have been already mentioned. 
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In conclusion, a special word of praise is 
due to the elaborate indices to this work, 
classified under several heads. The index 
of symbols and abbreviations particularly 
will be of the greatest service. 

A study of many of the originals pub¬ 
lished in these volumes, together with Mr. 
Kenyon’s transcriptions, suggested to me a 
few slight variations from his text, which I 
should wish to submit to his judgment, if 
they are anything more than corrections of 
misprints. 

In No. xvni. (J), 1. 3, for rows was, I 
should suggest tov wa. No. xxni., 1. 2, 
for tTrtroSoKa, eirtrdoKa. No. XXXIII., 1. 29, 
for a^LM/xcv, a$iovp.cv. No. xli. verso, 1. 5, 
for Ka&rjKVigs, Ka0r]KOV<rr)S. No. LXXYII., 
1. 38, for VTr(p£p\0)XtVWV, TTapipyOjLXViM. No. 

xxv. verso, 1. 9, for [3o>, (3u> (= 2800). 

B. P. Grenvell. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TTIE 8- PLURALS IX ENGLISH. 

Oxford: Jan. 8, 1894. 

In my letter on the English s- plurals which 
appeared in the Academy for November 11, 
1893, I alluded to the language of the Peter¬ 
borough Chronicle for 1122-31 and of the 
Ormulum, drawing attention to the very in¬ 
significant number of French words used by 
their authors. As this point is an important 
one for the question of the origin of the English 
plural ending, I should like to discuss tho 
French element in the vocabulary of the two 
works named somewhat more in detail. 

It will, I think, be allowed that any influence 
of French on English inflexions—supposing 
such influence to have been exercised—could 
only have been exerted after the Conquest, 
when the two peoples were brought face to face 
on English soil. Such influence would only bo 
possible when the two languages had actually 
come into close contact, after the Normans 
had begun to try to speak the language of the 
conquered people, and had, we may perhaps sup¬ 
pose, in doing so, occasionally introduced into 
their English French words with the French 
inflexions, or when Englishmen were accus¬ 
tomed to hearing the inflected forms of con¬ 
nected French speech, i.e., after the Conquest. 
No such influence was possible before. The 
few isolated Romance words introduced in pre¬ 
conquest times came over in what I may call 
an “uninflected” form, i.e., they were not 
heard in England with French inflexions, and 
consequently could have no influence on Eng¬ 
lish endings. In view of the present question, 
therefore, we may restrict ourselves to the 
period after the Conquest, to the influence 
exerted by French on English subsequently to 
that event; and hence, in using the proportion 
of French words in any given work as a mea¬ 
sure of this influence, we may exclude all words 
which can be proved to have been borrowed 
before 1066. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the 
Romance element in Orm’s vocabulary. The 
words of French origin are* : bika’chenn, 
bulltenn, buttenn, rant eh, jlumm , gyn (c/. 
Academy, March 15, 1890, p. 188), jrrimrn- 
se33»ennt (if a post-conquest loan-word, it must 
rather be from O. French primseigner than 
from O. Norse primsigna), profete, serrfenn. To 
these we should perhaps add be^yannz, crune, 

* They number slightly more than I stated in 
my letter of November 11. Taking into account 
the great length of the Ormulum, this small addition 
does not affect the question at issue. 

t It is not at all impossible that, just as in 
O. Norse, there existed in O. English a si milar 
term, primeegnian. 


andskarn, although all three present considerable 
difficulties (as regards the second, cf. Beluons, 
Franziisische Studien, V. 20, “die Form crane 
geht sell werlichauf das Altfranzbsische ziiruck.” 
On skarn, cf. ibid p. 92 ; Brate, Paul and Praam's 
Rtitriige x. 56; Kluge, Paul's (Jrundriss i. 
840). The name Omnia (Dedication 1. 324) 
besides Orrm (Preface, 1. 2) may also be men¬ 
tioned here as influenced in its form [cf. 
Zupitza, (lag of Warwick, EE. T.Soc. 1875-6, 
p. 430). Orm’s rime, in the sense of “ measuro, 
metre,” though a genuine English word (O. E. 
rim), has been influenced both in form (in tho 
addition of the filial e) and in meaning (O. E. 
rim only means “ number”) by the Old French 
rime [cf. Zupitza, Anzeiger far deatsches 
Allerthum ii. 15). Similarly in wiless, “devices, 
guile,” tho modern English wilts, we have 
another instance of French influence on the 
meauing. This word is tho Old English wigel, 
wigl, wil, “ divination, sorcery,” which in 
Middle English appears as wiyl, wiel, wil. The 
first of these we find, for instance, in Layamon, 
where it occurs both in the older meaning of 
“magic art, sorcery” (1. 19,250) and in the 
later sense of “deceit, guile” (1. 16,256, cf. 
also L.’s wiylful, “guileful”). This latter 
meaning is, no doubt, due to the Old French 
guile, wile [cf. Zupitza, Trans. Cambr. Phil. 
Soc. 1881-2, p. 253). Casshll, in tho N. E. 
sense of “ castle” (1. 18,113), also shows French 
influence on the meaning.* And, lastly, the 
possibility must be mentioned that in temmplc, 
majylre we have Romance influence in the 
replacement of the O. E. endings -pel, -ster by 
-pie, -sire [cf. Sachse, Das unorgauische e ini 
Ormulum, pp. 23 and 72). This, I believe, 
exhausts the list of words borrowed from or 
influenced by the French. 

The verbs turrnennf temmprenn, are some¬ 
times cited as further instances; but they are 
the O. E. tarnian, temprian in use in.Elfric’stime, 
being old Latin loan words [cf. Pogatscher, 
Lehnworte im Altenglischen, p. 95). Orm’s 
funttt, with its short vowel, cannot be from the 
Norman French fa at (which regularly gave 
M. E. fimt fount, N. E. fount), but presupposes 
an unrecorded O. E. fimt (besides the recorded 
faut, font) from Latin fontem, just as Orm’s 
miinntcomes from O. E. in ant, from Lat. monlcm. 
Our mount, like fount, is a postconquest 
reborrowing. The connexion of Orm’s 
scorrcnenn with excortirarc is very doubtful 
indeed [cf. Skeat, Etyin. Diet., Addenda to 
2nd ed., s.v. scorch). Orm’s hirrtenn cannot 
well be from O. Fr. barter (cf. Midler, Etym. 
TF5. d. engl. Spr. i. 616). The curious bripell 
(1. 6770) seems to be a contamination of O. E. 
Wifeald with Latin triplus. The word triple 
was not borrowed until much later. 

If we now turn to the Peterborough Chronicle 
for 1122-31, it would certainly at first sight 
appear as if the Romance words were, in pro¬ 
portion, more numerous than in the Ormulum. 
The following are all that I have noted (the 
accompanying numbers denote the year) ; 
canonic 1123 ,-trias 1129, capitele } 1123, cardinal 
1125, cellas 1129 (perhaps taken direct from 
Latin ; cf. Murray, New Engl. Did., s.v. cell), 
concilie 1125, due 1129, legal 1123 (or from 
Latin r), and possibly priori 1123, and caste! || 
1123. 


* Orm otherwise uses cassteU, cxsstelltun in the 
O. E. sense [cf. below). 

t The short root vowel is probably due to 
influence of O. N. tu>na(cf. Kluge, T.Gr. i. 806;. 

7 Or have we in the form in question (“in here 
capitele ”) not the O. Norm. French reptile, bat the 
dative of capitel — O. E. capital,-cl (an old Latin loan 
word) ? 

( Prior is probably not French, bnt a direct 
borrowing from the Latin. It occurs soon after the 
Conquest [cf. Thorpe, Diplomalariwn, pp. 445-6, 
from the Worcester Chartulary). 

|| Can tel was adopted direct from the Latin 
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Words like canceler 1123, and market 1124, 
although the first is undoubtedly and the 
second possibly from the French, I exclude 
from tho list, as we find them in documents of 
Edward the Confessor’s time.* Latin loan¬ 
words like pals 1125, sotscipe 1131, which wen 
introduced before the end of the tenth century, 
are, of coirse, excluded. 

There thus remain from four to nine words 
borrowed from the French after the Conquest, 
which is, of course, a much larger proportion 
than in the Ormulum ; but they are all new 
political and ecclesiastical terms, which would 
inevitably become known to the conquered 
English almost immediately after the Conquest, 
while as yet no influence on the language was 
possible. An Euglish monk of the end of the 
eleventh century, who could not speak or 
understand a word of Norman French, and 
whose language was still as pure native Eng¬ 
lish as it had been before William came, must 
have been perfectly conversant with such 
technical terms; while in a Chronicle of this 
period the use of them was unavoidable. 

If we look at the Romance words in fhe 
Ormulum we see at once that they are of a 
different character; most of them are what I 
may call words of every-day life, not technical 
terms; most of them have replaced native 
English expression for the same ideas. But 
unless I have overlooked anything, there is not 
a single word of this kind borrowed from 
French in tho Chronicle for 1122-31.f Leaving, 
aslthiukwe justly may, such new technical 
terms out of consideration, the vocabulary of 
the Chroniclers who wrote the annals in 
question may bo fairly described as untouched 
by French influence. 

A. S. Napier. 

P.S.—In drawing up the above lists I have 
endeavoured to do full justice to the French 
element, and to over-estimate rather than to 
under-estimate the number of Romance words. 
Of course, I may have overlooked one or other, 
but in any case I do not think that sufficient 
can have escaped me materially to affect the 
question. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that some of the words quoted 
may, although not recorded, have been adopted 
before the Conquest or that, as suggested in the 
notes, some of them were taken from Latin. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. J. Wiiitaker Hunt, prerident of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has been appointed 
to deliver the Hunterian oration next year. 

The medals and funds to be given at 
the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society on February 16, have been awarded as 
follows:—The Wollaston medal to Prof. Karl 
A. von Zittel; the Murchison medal to Mr. 

before the end of the tenth century in the sense of 
“ village,” cf. Matthew xxi. 2; Markvi 6, &c. The 
form iu the Chronicle is rather this Old English 
word influenced in its meaning by the French, 
than a post-conquest reborrowing (from Norman 
French). 

* On canceler, cf. Murray, N.E.D ii. 264. Market 
occurs in Kemble’s Codex Diplom. iv. 209, and 
gcarmarket ib. iv. 291 ; the form has been ex¬ 
plained as Picardic [cf. Pogatscher, p. 174). But 
it is also very possible that the word came to us 
from a Flemish or Low German source [cf. Grimm, 
Deutsches Wiirtcrbuch, vi. 1614). It must be men¬ 
tioned that the MSS. containing these words are 
not contemporary, but post-conquest; still, as 
they seem to be derived from contemporary 
documents, and as, in the case of canceler, the office 
was established by Edward the Confessor, they 
may perhaps be accepted as pre-conquest loan¬ 
words. 

t The only English word of this nature which 
has been influenced by French is wiles 1128. Cf. 
above. 
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•'.T.Aveline; the Lyell medal to Prof. John 
line; the balance of the proceeds of the 
Hinton fund to Mr. A. Strahan, that of the 
Mi-cbison fund to Mr. Q. Barrow, that of the 
fell fund to Mr. William Hill, and a portion 
i the proceeds of the Barlow-Jameson fund to 
Mr. Charles Davison. 

The following is the text of a letter received 
k the president of the Chemical Society, in 
reply to his recent letter of congratulation to 
the Russian Chemical Society; the letter is 
s'gned by D. Mendeleeff, as president, and D. 
ionowalow, as secretary:— 

“lathe name of Russian chemists we tender to 
m our hearty thanks for the congratulations and 
ite sentiments expressed by you in your letter of 
Member 15, 1893, in the name of the London 
Chemical Society. 

"The possibility, suggested by yon, of a closer 
tie between the eminent London Chemical Society 
ad the young Russian one was received with 
neatest applause. We hope, as well as you, that 
ihe time is not far off when this closer connexion 
rill take place. We desire it the more as we 
eipectto gain the more by it.” 

Te quote the following from the New York 

•Vafion 

“The American Psychological Association hold 
it? second meeting on December 27 and 28 at 
Columbia College. Papers were read on the first 
ay by Prof. Fullerton, of Philadelphia, on the 
‘Psychological Standpoint’; by Prof. Royce, of 
Hanard, on ‘The Case of John Bunyan ’ (an 
attempt to throw into the categories of modern 
alienism the mental perturbations of the period of 
insistent impulao and incipient illusion of 
Banyan's early life); by Mr. H. C. Warren, of 
Princeton, on ‘ Experiments on Visual Memory ’ 
(showing byinteresting curves the relative reliability 
of the memory of a large number of male and fe¬ 
male stndents for simple square figures after in tervals 
ol ten, twenty, and forty minutes); by Prof. 
Hurray, of Montreal, on the question of tho 
Kturrence of tastes in dreams; and by Prof. 
Butler, of Columbia College, on Mr. Fieke’s 
doctrine of the * Meaning of Infancy.’ Prof. 
Cattail, Prof. Miinsterberg, and Dr. Scripture 
pare account) of the work done during the past 
year in the laboratories at Columbia, Harvard, and 
Tale respectively. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
ring item from a practical and educational 
point of view was the description, by 

Prof. Miinsterberg, of a new device for 
producing stereoscopic visual effects from plane 
%»e« without any of the usual aids from mirrors 
or prisms. The effect is secured by throwing 
pictures prepared for each eye separately into the 
eyes in succession separately. By means of a 
simple rotating apparatus the ordinary zootropic 
effects may bo added to the stereoscopic effect. 
This opens up the possibility of showing by 
untera slides animals, machines, &c., not only in 
hteral motion, but at the same time in relief, and 
ahoin motion to and from the plane of vision. 
This, with other of the Harvard results, as well 
as part of the paper of Prof. Royce on Bunyan, 
are to be noted fn the Psychological Review for 
January. On the second day papers were read by 
Dr. Hyslop, of Columbia, Mr. Mead, of Michigan, 
Mr- H. R. Marshall, of New York City, Dr. 
Scripture, Prof. Miller, of Bryn Mawr, and Prof, 
face, of the Catholic University at Washington. 
Among those who contributed to the discussions 
were Profs. Dewey, of Michigan, James, of Har¬ 
vard, Strong, of Chicago, and 8tarr, of the New 
fork College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
next session is to be held during the Christmas 
rec«s, 1894-95, at Princeton, with Prof. James as 
president and Prof. Oattell as secretary.” 

Messrs. William Wesley & Son, of Essex- 
street, have issued a catalogue of the Paracelsus 
library formed by the late Dr. E. Schubert, 
of Frankfort. It consists of 194 editions of the 
writings of Paracelsus, arranged, so far as 
possible, in chronological order, of which it is 
said that eighty are not to be found in the 
British Museum; 548 works relating more or 
lew closely to Paracelsus, including Dr. 


Schubert’s own MS. collections, classified under 
the authors’ names; and 351 works on 
alchemy. The last will be sold separately, 
the Paracelsus Library only as a whole. Apart 
from Browning’s poem, tho only student of 
Paracelsus iu this country that we know of is 
Prof. J. Ferguson, of Glasgow, who has printed 
iu two parts (1S75 and 1885) an elaborate biblio¬ 
graphy, criticising tho work of Dr. F. Mook. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Paul Meyer has been elected president of 
the Academie des Inscriptions for the current 
year. We may add that M. Louis Havet was 
recently elected a member, iu the place of the 
late M. Rossignol, bis most serious competitor 
being M. Collignon. 

Vilit. Tiiomsen —whom we assume to be the 
professor of comparative philology at Copen¬ 
hagen, and the author of the Uchester Lectures 
deliveredat Oxfordin 1870—has submitted to the 
Royal Academy of Denmark one more attempt to 
decipher the Yenissei inscriptions. He begins, 
of course, with a brief survey of the literature 
of the subject, paying due honour to the mag¬ 
nificent publications of Donner and Radloff, 
and accepting the improved version of the 
Chinese inscriptions due to Prof. G. Schlegel, 
of Leiden. Those Chinese inscriptions prove 
that the monuments in question were erected in 
memory of two princes of a Turk dynasty 
which ruled in these regions circa 730. Turn¬ 
ing to the other inscriptions on the same monu¬ 
ments, in an unknown alphabet, Prof. 
Thomsen first establishes that they should be 
read downwards, and also from right to left, as in 
Chinese. Radloff, who had originally sup¬ 
posed that the order of the columns was from 
left to right (as in Mongol), seems now to have 
come to tho same conclusion. For the purpose 
of decipherment, Prof. Thomsen leaves out of 
account the Chinese ; for it is evident that the 
two sets of inscriptions are not bilingual. Nor 
does he attempt to affiliate tho characters with 
any already known. His only assumptions, 
which have also been made by others, are that 
the words are for the most part separated ; and 
that the characters are so numerous (38) as to 
be not strictly alphabetical. His first step was 
to distinguish three characters, which, from 
their frequent recurrence and their combination 
with other characters, he identified as the vowels 
H, a, and i ; while a is found occasionally at the 
end of words. As for the consonants, he could 
only conclude that the characters represented 
not single ones but combinations of them. He 
then proceeded to guess at some of the words 
which occurred most frequently. One of these 
ho reads as tiiyri — “heaven, god” in 
Turkish; another as kfil[kHL]-tigin — the prince 
K’iueh-ti-k’in of the Chinese inscriptions; a 
third as tiirk. Having got thus far, it was not 
very difficult to draw up a complete table of the 
characters, and to apply it to the inscriptions, 
which turn out to be written in pure Turkish. 
The present paper is only preliminary ; but we 
may give one example of the results of Prof. 
Thomsen’s decipherment. It is the complete 
title of the Divine Kagan (Donner, 54 ; Radloff, 
77)— tiinriliig tiinridii bolmys tiirk bilgii gayan = 
the wise Kagan of the Turks, who has been in 
heaven, who resembles heaven [or god]. 

We have just received the eighth of the 
admirable series of linguistic bibliographies, 
compiled by Mr. J. G. Pilling, of the American 
Bureau of Ethnology, and published at Wash¬ 
ington by the Smithsonian Institution. It 
relates to the group of languages here called 
Salishan, spoken by tribes in Oregon and 
British Columbia, whose more familiar name is 
that of Flathead. Though not very numerous 
or otherwise important, it happens that these 


languages have been a good deal studied by 
missionaries. The earliest vocabularies were 
published in the first year of the century by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, after whom the 
Mackenzie river is named. In 1842, the Rev. 
Elkanah Walker compiled spelling and reading 
lessons in the Spokan language, which claims 
to be the third book printed west of the Rocky 
Mountains. A considerable element of these 
languages enters into the Chinook jargon. 
Dr. Franz Boas has made large MS. collections. 
Quite recently a French missionary has invented 
a species of shorthand, which the Indians are 
said to take to much more readily than they do 
to Roman characters. OE this, three facsimiles 
aie here given. For its fulness of detail and 
painstaking accuracy, this bibliography deserves 
the same praise as its predecessors. What 
would we not give for similar studies of the 
vernaculars of the East Indies ? 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anolo-Rissian Literary Society, Impehiat. 

Institute.— [Tuesday, Jan. 2 ) 

E. A. Cazalbt, Esq., president, in the chair.—After 
the annual accounts and a vote of thanks for suc¬ 
cessful management had been passed, the president 
announced that Polonsky, Grigorovich, Weinberg, 
and other Russian literal y men had joined this 
society, in consequence of their sympathy with the 
formation of a Shakspere society at St. Petersburg. 
The president then read his paper, entitled “ An 
Impostor Czar,” in which he gave an historical 
sketch of Gregory Otrepiev, who, in tho beginning 
of the seventeenth century, feigned to be the sou of 
Ivan the Terrible, murdered, as was supposed, by 
the usurper Czar Boris Govounoff. Tho lec¬ 
turer next reviewed the dramas of Schiller, 
Pushkin, and General Alexander, in which the 
impostor is the central figure; and extracts were 
read in German, Russian, and English. 
Schiller’s “ DemelriiB,” it was observed, was an 
incomplete and posthumous work. The mono¬ 
logues and dialogues are very fine, and the 
personages picturesque; but they are not in touch 
(if it be allowed to criticise so great a master) 
with Russian life and national feeling. Strange 
to say, in treating Russian questions, this is no 
uncommon failing of German authors, although in 
most other matters they are pre-eminently learned. 
Pushkin, on the other hand, had saturated his 
mind with the spirit of ancient Russian lore and 
monastic chronicles, and that study imparted 
simplicity and grandeur to his language and 
imagery. He brings out in bold relief the higher 
qualities of the Russian miud, and the special traits 
of character which stamp the various classes of 
society. The language recalls ancient days, and yet 
it is not obsolete, but possesses the sparkle and the 
conciseness of the most vigorous style of modem 
times: it has, perhaps, never been surpassed in 
Russian literature. Praise was given to General 
Alexander's masterly treatment of his subject in his 
dramatic sketch, “ Dmitri,” which shows literary 
power, philosophical analysis, and shrewd insight 
into the varied motives of human action. A brief 
sketch was then given of the troubled times through 
which Russia subsequently passed. She nearly 
succumbed to the sway of Poland, until finally the 
Romanoff dynasty ascended the throne in 1613, 
when the young Michel became Czir, and his 
father Fedor, the Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church, signed the Ukazes conjointly with his son. 
It is perhaps some vague traditions of humiliating 
dissension and anarchy during the preceding period 
that almost unconsciously conduced to establish 
cohesion and stability in the inert masses of the 
vast Russian empire, and attached the bulk of the 
people, whose instincts are conservative, to the 
Orthodox faith and the Romanoff dynasty, which 
through nearly three centuries have consolidated 
and centralised the power, while further extend¬ 
ing the frontiers of the state.—It was announced 
that on the first Tuesday in February Major- 
General Tyrrell would read a paper upon “The 
Russians in Eastern Warfare ” ; and that on the 
first Tuesday in March Mr. Anichkof would con¬ 
tribute a paper on “ May Feasts in Shakspere.” 
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FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


II. 

The few Flemish and German works of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries are of 
very high quality, and will be seen again with 
pleasure, although many of them have recently 
appeared at either the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club or the Guildhall. The “ Virgin and 
Child” (Earl of Northbrook) attributed to Jan 
van Eyck is clearly of his school, and may 
have been derived in its origin from the master 
himself; it lacks, however, both his wonder¬ 
fully searching draughtsmanship and his strong 
suggestion of life. The “St. Giles” (same 
collection) was seen and discussed at the Flemish 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts Club. It is one 
wing of a diptych, or perhaps triptych, of 
which the other is tho so-called “ Celebration 
of High Mass,” which, on the salo of tho 
Dudley pictures, was coveted both by the 
Louvre and the National Gallery, but neverthe¬ 
less fell into the hands of a privato collector. 
The merits of the two panels are tho same : 
na'h’.'tr of conception, brilliant enamel-like 
colour in a high, clear key, and masterly 
elaboration of multitudinous detail. In deal¬ 
ing with the human physiognomy, the 
anonymous Netherlander curiously fails whore 
so many of his cmtemporaries and fellow- 
countrymen attained tho highest success, and 
he cannot therefore bi placed in the first rank 
with the best of them. The well-known 
“Virgin and Child enthroned,” by Mabuse 
(same collection), is one of tho finest extant 
examples of tho master in his earlier, but not 
earliest, manner. In execution the picture is 
a marvel; it vies in this respect with almost 
any of the preceding creations of Flemish 
art. The conviction, however, of tho fifteenth 
century has at this stage already in part 
evaporated. Mr. J. F. Heseltiue's “ Virgin 
and Child” is a delightfully fresh and in¬ 
genious production of the Flemish School, in 
respect of which we must follow tho discretion 
of the owner, who attaches to it no special 
name; above all, the treatment of the divine 
Infant is delightful in its subtlety and truth to 
nature. The picture comes nearest in treatment 
to the Patinir group, but is clearer and purer 
in colour than the works of this class. The 
“ Vision of St. Ildephonsus” (same collection) 
is another Netherlandish work furnishing a 
puzzle peculiarly worthy of solution on account 
of the excellence of the picture. The scene is 
the interior of a church, the architecture of 
which shows to a marked degree the character 
of the Flemish Renaissance. The Virgin 
appears above an altar, a gracious vision, 
draped in ample dark robes which are held up 
by angels; she is about to vest the kneeling 
saint with a red chasuble. Behind St. 
Ildephonsus kneel three monks, witnesses 
of the miracle, and a procession winds its way 
through the body of the church. This panel 
belongs apparently to the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, and shows traces of the 
influence of Gheerhardt David; it must for the 
present be put down in the category of works 
to which the name of Jan Mostaert has been 
attached. Nearly allied to this in technique, 
but both less masterly and less significant, is 
Lord Northbrook’s “ Virgin and Child,” given 
to the Netherlandish School. The architectural 
throne on which the Virgin sits, holding the 
child, is of much the same Flemish Renaissance 
stylo as the interior of the church in tho “ St. 
Ildephonsus.” The “ Call of St. Matthew ” 
(samo collection) is a characteristic and, in 
execution, unusually refined production from 
the brush of Jau van Hemersen, that strong, 
often brutal realist, who belongs to the Antwerp 


group following immediately upon Quentin 
Matsys. The famous “St. Jerome” (same 
collection) attributed to Antonello da Messina 
haB been as much discussed as any work of its 
style and period, and yet it still remains more 
or less of a puzzle. It has at various times 
being ascribed to Jan van Eyck, to Meinlinck, 
to Jacopo de’ Barbara (!), and with more 
probability to the Venetian Jacometto, only 
known through the mention of his name as a 
painter of panels on a small scale in the 
Anonimo of Morelli. Though it does not 
exactly agree in technique or aspect with any 
thing that Antonello has left us, it is nearer to 
his Flemish-Venetian manner than to that of 
any master at present known to us by his 
works : and it would not serve much purpose to 
disturb the attribution until we have, on some 
solid grounds, another and a better to put in 
its place. 

The Flemings of the seventeenth century are 
on the whole well represented, though Rubens 
can only be said to be here pmir la fur me. 
Genuine, as it appears to us, but in its present 
state not a satisfactory example of his powers, 
is the “ Portrait of a Lady ” (Chas. Butler, 
Esq.), inscribed, though not in the hand of the 
painter, with tho title “ Virgo Brabantinu.” 
It may well, as the catalogue suggests, repre¬ 
sent a sister of the painter’s second wife, the 
fair Helena Fourment. Tho two large decorative 
pieces “Dead Game” (Earl Amherst) and 
“The Fig” (Lord Windsor) are both put 
down to that familiar combination “ Rubens 
and Snyders ” ; but in neither instance is the 
hand of Rubens himself to be traced. Van 
Dyck comes off bettor, since there are hero 
examples of threo out of his four styles. His 
so-called Genoese manner is shown in tho 
splendid full-length “ Andrea Spinola, Dogo of 
Genoa.” The vast canvas is, on tho face of it, a 
great show-piece for high days and holidays, 
and as such, has not, perhaps, tho interest of 
some portraits of the Italian time, such as, for 
instance, the famous “ Cardinal Bentivoglio ” 
of (ho Pitti, or the “ Portrait of a Lady of the 
Balbi Family ” at Dorchester House. Quite 
characteristic of the Genoese time is the peculiar 
sang de b'liif hue of tho Doge’s robes; it still 
further accentuates tho swarthy pallor of the 
sitter. Equally characteristic of the English 
period, with its clearer and more delicate har¬ 
monies, is the full-length “ James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox” (Earl of 
Leicester), an interesting work, though not so 
fine as the full-length of the same nobleman 
which, from Lord Methuen’s collection at 
Corsham, passed into that of Mr. Marquand, of 
New York. The same personage is represented 
in the well-known half-length in the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre, wearing no mantle or vest, 
but a curious undress consisting of an ample white 
shirt and crimson breeches—perhaps his tennis- 
court costume. The full-length “ Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick ” (samo collection), though a 
production of the Van Dyck studio, is by no 
means equal to its companions. A capital per¬ 
formance is the “Lady and Child” (Chas. 
Butler, Esq.), by Cornelius de Vo3, the most 
capable of Rubens’s contemporaries outside his 
own immediate circle, and one of the few who, 
without altogether repudiating his influence, 
managed to preserve a distinct individuality. 
The picture, which is dated 1624, well illus¬ 
trates De Vos’s power of combining the 
maximum of inner life with the minimum of 
outward action. The attitudes of the lady and 
child approach nearly to those of the painter’s 
wife and child in the family picture of the 
Brussels Gallery, which counts among his 
finest and most distinctive productions. No 
better or more instructive instance of the brush- 
power of Teniers the younger could be desired 
than tho familiar “ Interior of a Guard-Room ” 
(C. J. Wertheimer, Esq.), which the painter 


c. Si. 


„ V. 

himself would have called, from the figure ii . 
the background, “St. Peter delivered Iron. 
Prison.” It is firm, dexterous, brilliant to i y ’ ’[ 
degree that it would be difficult to surpass; bui- ^ 
at the same time empty and trivial, even as a r * 
rendering of tho semi-realistic incidents making - ~ 
up the picture. How far deeper into his _ 
subject does Adrian Branwer get in this 
“Interior” (Constantine Ionides, Esq.), in ' 
which, with less bravura, but with a technical 
skill at least as consummate, he represents one : - 
of the familiar incidents of Netherlandish art. - '• 
This precious little work, and the still richer - 
example in the Dulwich Gallery, are about the 
beat Branwers in England. It is a pity that •’ ■' 
up to the presont he should have remained : - 
unrepresented in the National Gallery. Of the --v 
two pieces of genre by Adrian van Ostade, the tv. i 
more interesting is the “ Hurdy-Gurdy :■ i:-: 
Player” (C. Ionides, Esq); the “Boor y- 
and his Wife,” from Buckingham Palace, - v 
is of the" all too familiar type, and : 
its surface, moreover, appears to have suffered l 1 ' 
injury. This is certainly not a Rembrandt 
year ; at which we can hardly complain, seeing n. ■■ 
that he was the hero of last winter’s exhibition. : 
The “ Abraham, Hagar, and Ishmael,” signed . . 
and dated 1610, is not one of the most interest- 
ing productions of the type to which it belongs. 

Very curious is the little landscape with figures, _ 
“.Shepherds and Herdsmen resting at night,” 
dated 1647 (National Gallery of Ireland). It . 
is a veritable impression, the main motive of 
which is the artificial glow of the fire, round 
which the figures are gathered, battling with 
the environing blackness of the air; a gleam of 
moonlight onlivens the dark sky above. We ., 
must confess to being rather puzzled by “The 
Dismissal of Hagar” (T. Humphry Ward, ; 
E-q.), which makes a first appearance, and is 
attributed to Rembrandt. There are many 
things in the picture which strongly suggest : t ._ 
his hand: the tawny, rather hot colour which j _ 
belongs to his middle time, the sombre land- .. 
scape with its half-revealed figures in the ... 
ruddle-distance, the steely gleam on the dark , 
horizon. On the other hand, there are some .. 
glaring defects, such as the huge, lifeless feet of ; _ 
the Hagar, and the ear (perhaps retouched) of 
the Ishmael. Besides this, the conception is 
unusually superficial, and devoid of the real , / 
emotion which a painter of even less than Rem- .. " 
brandt’s deep-rooted humanity might naturally , 
have drawn from the pathetic subject. Should 
the panel ultimately obtain acceptance among 
the master’s works, it would certainly not 
enhance his reputation. The slight touch and 
clever superficial hand of Rembrandt’s late , 
pupil and imitator, Aart de Gelder, are well . 
shown in the signed canvas, “ Batlisheba en¬ 
treating King David” (Arthur Ray, Esq.)—one .. 

of the very few of this painter’s works to be 
seen in England. Two splendid and little- 
known canvases by Frans Hals are contributed 
to the exhibition by Lord Amherst. The 
“Portrait cf a Young Man” is dated 1636, 
and therefore belongs to the Haarlem master s 
very finest period. A young man, whose re¬ 
fined and sympathetic aspect contrasts strongly 
with the unrestrained exuberance of most of 
Hals’s sitters, fronts the spectator, posing with 
a frankness and ease that are quite free from , • 
self - assertiveness. His honest eyes, half- 
shadowed by the large black hat so gracefully 
worn, have an expression of dreaminess, yet t 
not of melancholy. The execution of the ^ .. 
whole—of the finely-modelled features ; of the 
sober, elegant costume of black sparingly re¬ 
lieved with blue; of the closed hand with its j 
transparent white cuff—is masterly in the 
extreme, and, at the same time, more reticent 
in its mastery than, for instance, the brilliant ‘ v . 

“ Portrait of a Cavalier,” of 1624, in the 
Wallaco collection. The other picture is the 
“ Portrait of a Burgomaster,” a notable 
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women of Hale’s almost excessive ease of 
killing in his quite late time. The ‘ ‘ Portrait 
sis Man” (Major Flood Page), dated 1020, 
belongs to Michael Janse Mirevelt, or his 
nijtrage; but we fail to recognise either his 
bud or style in the curious, ugly “ Portrait of 
ilsdy” (Lord Belbaven). The “Lady at a 
Spinet” (T. Humphry Ward, Esq.), by the 
bow fully appreciated Jan Vermeer, of Delft, 
comes, like the recently acquired picture in the 
Xational Gallery, from the collection of Biirger 
More Thor. ), who did so much to revive 
ibe interest in an artist then more than half 
forgotten. It does not belong to the richest 
and most generous style o£ the artist, like the 
masterpieces in the Czeroin and Six collections, 
and the pictures at Dresden, The Hague and in 
the Louvre ; but it is nevertheless in its way a 
consummate pieco of work, which extorts 
admiration by the skill with which the awk¬ 
ward unattractive accessories deliberately 
chosen are combined into a harmonious 
whole. A Do Hooch of the most exquisite 
quality is the “Garden Scene” (John Walter, 
Esq.', showing in a well-clipped formal garden 
of pleasant aspect a number of richly and 
gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen taking 
choir pleasure in quiet and measured fashion. 
Abolutely open-air subjects like this one are 
rarities in the a:nvre of Do Hooch; a larger 
trample of far less brilliant execution is that, 
with numerous portraits, in the Academy of 
Arts at Vienna. The real motive, the real 
poem of the picture is the luminous pearl- 
grey sky, casting its veiled radiance over the 
whole scene, and controlling all the vivid hues 
of the dresses. So great is the pictorial 
strength of the work, that it causes a fine 
Hobbema hard by (S. Montagu, Esq.) 
to look dull and leadon. No Nether¬ 
lander is on this occasion so well repre¬ 
sented as Jan. Steen. In “ Saying Grace ” 
.Charles Morrison, Esq.) we find him in an 
unfamiliar mood of quiet, restrained pathos 
without sentimentality, treating a subject such 
is the Dutch painter of to-day loves to depict. 
The execution is surprisingly fine and true, not¬ 
withstanding a certain characteristic hardness. 
Bendered with raro truth is especially the flood 
of grey daylight admitted through tho wide 
open window, and illuminating evenly the 
homely personages and the not less homely 
accessories of the scene. It is a wide leap from 
this to the technically no less admirable “ A 
Glass of Wine ”—one of the coarsest productions 
of a wilfully gross painter. A sly-looking 
personage of middle-age has provided a succu¬ 
lent repast fora fresh and robust young blonde, 
and sits ministering to her wants, and intently 
watching her, jug in hand, as she drinks. The 
satyr-like expression of the man is realised with 
an extraordinary subtlety and truth, for whioh 
it would not he easy to find a parallel in Steen’s 
life-work. Capable of realising facial expres¬ 
sion as he here shows himself, he is the less to 
he excused for the perfunctoriness with which 
he repeats, and goes on repeating, his own 
’inmriting visage, the portraits of his family, 
sod his immediate surroundings. Well known is 
the large canvas, styled “The VioliD,” from 
Buckingham Palace. The “Dutch Family 
•Merrymaking ” (Corporation of Glasgow) is a 
"ood original replica of the famous picture 
!" 'ho Cassel Gallery, slightly smaller, 
it would seem, than the original. Among 
ereral examples of the art of Jacob Ruysdael 
the most interesting, though not the most 
important in dimensions, is the "View of the 
town of Katwyk ” (Corporation of Glasgow), 
one of those patheti u pieces of realism which 
worth all the showy “ Cascades ” so 
popular among collectors. The composition is 
perfect m its simplicity; the foreground, with 
its sober harmony of grey and green, of the 
tsrest charm. “The Windmill” (the Qneen, 


from Buckingham Palace) is full of fine 
passages, but not so coherent as a whole. 
Among the Cuyps the most imposing is that 
lent by Mr. T. Humphry Ward; it has passages 
of great beauty in the middle and far distances. 
A jewel of the purest water is Adrian Van de 
Velde’slittle “ Landscape with Cattle ” (Captain 
Holford), a nothing in subject, which acquires 
supreme distinction from its simplicity and 
style. Why does the charm of this consum¬ 
mate “ little master ” so entirely evaporate 
when he works on a large scale, as in some 
dreary canvases at Munich, and in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge ? Tho un¬ 
usually brilliant Nicholas Bercheru, nicknamed 
“Le diamant dela curiosite ” (Captain Bedford), 
no doubt won its curious cognomen in virtue 
of tho sharpness and exquisite precision of the 
execution. The galleries contain, besides the 
works already enumerated, landscapes by Van 
Goyen, Hobbema, and Aart van der Neer, sea¬ 
scapes by Willem van de Velde, an admirablo 
early Terborch, “ The Smoker,” a good Jan 
van Ochterveldt, a Jan David de Heem, a 
Wouverman, a Frans van Mieris, and portraits 
by Ravenstein, Cornelius Janson, and Gerbraudt 
van den Eeokhout. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON AIIT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tins week's elections at tho Royal Acadowy, 
though quite reasonable, are not altogether 
so notable as thoso on which we commented in 
the last number of the Academy —the most 
notablo thrng about them beiug the circum¬ 
stance that within seven days there has been 
an addition of about one-sixth part of its total 
force to the rank of the Associates. Mr. Swan 
and Mr. Arthur Hacker arc the newly elected. 
Mr. Swan is something of a colourist; he is, to 
boot, a not bad modeller of animals—his works 
show not only observation, but some per¬ 
sonal quality not easy to define; and again, 
as a pure draughtsman of animals, the current 
number of The Art Journal proves his talent, 
though any one who takes the trouble to 
compare Mr. Swan's beasts with the extra¬ 
ordinary Rembrandt lion, in the same number of 
the magazine, will have at least sufficient 
evidence before him of the gulf which in the 
essential matters of distinction and style 
separates the great seventeenth century artist 
from even one of the most creditable of our day. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker is not unnaturally more 
popular than Mr. Swan, for he is more dramatic. 
He is likewise even obviously clever, and his 
dexterity and charm in the rare accomplishment 
of a painter of the flesh are things which may 
fairly be insisted on. The elections, on the 
whole then, are not unsatisfactory ; and when 
the Academy shall have seized an opportunity 
for adding to their ranks Mr. Solomon Solomon 
and Mr. Alfred East, and—shall wo say '1 
Mr. J. J. Shannon as a representative of 
portraiture, and Mr. Frank Short as a repre¬ 
sentative of engraving, both interpretative and 
original, it will have done, for tho time being, 
nearly all that it is expected to do. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week : water-colours, by Kate Greenaway, and 
black-and-whitos, bv Mr. Alfred l’arsons, at 
the Fine Art Society’s; water-colours, by Mr. 
Tristram Ellis, illustrating “ A Summer in 
Norway,” at the Japaneso Gallery—both in 
New Bond-street; and a complete collection 
of engravings after Rosa Bonheur and Mr. 
Alma Tadema, at Mr. McLean’s Gallery in tho 
Haymarket. 

The subject of Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s lecture 
at the Royal Academy, on Thursday next, as 
professor of painting, will be “ Stothard and 
his Works.” 


The work on Greek Vase Paintings, by Miss 
Jane Harrison and Mr. D. S. MacColl, which 
has been so long announced, will be issued next 
Monday by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. A third 
edition of Alias Harrison’s Introductory Studies 
in. Greek Art will appear at the same time. 

Tho trustees of the British Museum lately 
acquired by purchase a largo and valuable 
collection of Japanese illustrated compli¬ 
mentary cards, commemorative of the various 
festivals and holy days of the year. A selection 
of these has now been arranged in a show¬ 
case in the King’s Library, and illustrates the 
picturesque style and graceful fancy peculiar to 
this branch of Japanese art. 

At the Loudon Institution, on the afternoon 
of Monday next, Dr. T. Hodgkin will deliver 
an illustrated lecture upon “The Roman Wall 
in Northumberland.” 

The Glasgow Archaeological Society have 
taken the lead in issuing a protest against the 
destruction of a portion of the Antonine Wall, 
near Falkirk, which is in process of being 
caused though building operations. It appears 
that General Pitt-Rivers, as inspector of national 
monuments, is unable to intervene. 

The Glastonbury Autiquarian Society have 
issued an appeal for subscriptions, in order to 
enable them to continue tho excavation of the 
now famous lako villago, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Air. Arthur Bulleid. The greater 
part of the field in which the village is situated 
has been presented to the society by its owner, 
and the British Association have made a grant 
of £10. It appears that about fifty dwelling 
mounds and nearly the whole of the village 
border still await examination. 

Hamdi Bey, of the Imperial Museum, Con¬ 
stantinople, has presented Colonel Watson with 
a sot of photographs of the Sidon sarcophagi, 
with special permission to publish them. 
Colonel Watson has placed them for that 
purpose in the hands of the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The Royal Geographical Society, which 
printed Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s monograph on 
the historical geography of Asia Minor, has just 
issued, in its series of “ Supplementary Papers ” 
(John Alurray), Modern and Ancient Roads in 
Eastern Asia Minor, by D. G. Hogarth and 
J. A. R. Alunro, illustrated with three maps, 
and incorporating a number of mile-stone in¬ 
scriptions. Mr. Hogarth is responsible for the 
larger share of the work, treating the passes of 
the Eastern Taurus and Anti-Taurus, and the 
military road from Caesarea to Melitene on the 
Euphrates ; while Mr. Munro contributes notes, 
on roads ancient and modern, in the Vilayet of 
Sivas. 

We are glad to see that our old friend 
VArt has, after an existence of nineteen years, 
determined to reduce its proportions to a more 
convenient size. It has already done enough, 
perhaps too much, for glory; and it has long 
been evident that it found a difficulty in 
“ living up ” to its grand ideal, which has 
taxed its powers of illustration to the breaking 
point. It would have been too much to expect 
that it should como down at once to so handy 
a form as the Gazette des Beaux-arts ; but it 
lias dropped to the size just abandoned by 
| the Portfolio, and all its readers will be de¬ 
lighted at tho change from twenty cumbrous 
to eighty-eight comfortable pages. Tho text 
and the illustrations remain of the same quality. 
The most important of the articles in this 
number are on the little-known designer 
de Lemud, the illustrations of which, after the 
original lithographs of the artists, justify, to 
some extent, the estimation in which he is 
[hold by M. Emile Michel; and on “Lea 
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VerrRres de Bernard Van Orley,” by M. 
Alphonse Wauters. To subscribers (only) are 
also issued a large etching, by M. Charles 
Giroux, of Mr. Hitchcock’s celebrated picture 
of “Matemite,” and a lithograph, by M. Alfred 
Bahuet, after M. Charles Cazin’a picture of 
“ Ismael.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Hensciiel resumed his Symphony Con¬ 
certs on January 11, when M. Cesar Thompson 
played Goldmark's Violin Concerto. The 
Andante contains some pleasing music, though 
the work generally lacks meaning and soul. 
There ere many showy passages for the solo 
instrument, but the ornamentation is tawdry. 
This Concerto is not likely to become popular. 
M. Thompson displayed excellent qualities—a 
full tone and firm technique ; but ho was heard 
to still greater advantage in an Adagio by 
Max Bruch. As a show-piece ho played a 
Paganini Fantaisie, and his execution was as 
fine as the music was fiimsy; his performance 
was a real fear de force. The programme in¬ 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; the 
performance, under Mr. Hensehcl’s direction, 
was good, though not tho best he has given. 
There was a tendency to linger over the sublime 
beauties of the Andante; tho con moto ought to 
warn composers of this danger. Why thoso 
perpetual regrets at the unfinished state of the 
work S' Tho music in itself is complete ; the 
work is only unfinished because it has not, 
according to convention, four movements. 
Tho programme included two Wagner excerpts. 

Saint-Saens’s Pianoforte Quartet in B fiat 
major (Op. II) was performed at the last Mon¬ 
day Popular Concert. It is an interesting, but 


unequal work. Saint-Sums, like his pre¬ 
decessor Ilaydu, is always able to invent and 
develop a theme, but—and in this he again 
resembles the older master—his material is not 
always fresh and attractive. Tho Quartet opens 
with an Allegretto, in tho leading theme of 
which the composer seems to be asking a 
question, and by the manner of its development 
this impression is still further strengthened ; 
tho second theme is expressive and in good 
contrast. The whole movement is interesting 
and grateful to the performers. The working 
of the Chorale iu the Andante maestoso which 
follows is clever, though formal; in Mendels¬ 
sohn’s day Chorales were more in fashion than 
they are in ours. In the third movement, 
practically a Scherzo, the composer gives us 
some of his most characteristic music. Now 
wo have Eastern, now French colouring, and 
tho effect produced by the piece generally is 
remarkably vivid. The Finale is dry. The per¬ 
formance, by Miss Fanny Davies, Lady Halle, 
and Messrs. Gibson and Piatti, wag excellent. 
Miss Davies played for her pianoforte solo 
Schumann’s ‘‘Humoreske ” (Op. 20), a long 
pieeo which is seldom given in its entirety; 
Mine. Schumann herself has set the example of 
curtailing it. What was passing in the mind 
of tho composer when he wrote it 1' That is 
the question which one cannot help asking 
while it is being played. Why those sudden 
changes of mood 'f Now the music is soft and 
pensive, now loud and passionate; and it is 
always melancholy. If ever a piece required a 
programme it is this “ Humoreske.” Com¬ 
posers often give explanations when they are 
scarcely needed, and omit them where they 
would be most welcome. When music throws 
the listener into a certaiu mood, say of joyful¬ 
ness or sorrow, ho is content to form from the 
tones his own picture ; and when the composer 


forces him now in one direction, nowin another 
he is inclined to ask “Why!'” Miss Davies 
played the work with taste and feeling, yet 
did not seem altogether at her ease. Mi- 
Emily Squire was the vocalist, and was well 
received. 

J. S. Kheulouc. 


Ready this day, at all Libraries, Bocksehers, and Rook.-' i 
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Ily FRtNCIS CORNWALLIS MAI OK, V C < |: 
lats Colon.l li'iy&l Artillery, and fumr rl) ten - , n I■ 
the Artillery of Haveluek’s Column. With v, . .. 
corror.rted the Personal Narrative , f Jollv WaM i i. 
81IERKR, Esij., Companion of the Ktaruf India. 

Mam Urate of Cawnpore, Author o’ ‘Who n M ,y 
Ac. 2 vols., demy Svo, handsomely bound, wuh .M ,, 1 

Illustrations, 3Cs. 

A few Copies to be bad on Bpecial Paper, at £2 12h. *>J 
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Bj FRANCIS CORNWALL!^ MAUDE, 
V.C., C B, 


late Colonel Royal Artillery, and funnel)/ < on.nvimlsmr ’1'“ 
Artillery of Havel fk’s Column. Wuh w) :- h i* mr<ai iai. 1 
the poisnnal Narrative of JOHN WALTJ K HII.IU k, }•, , , 
Companion of the Star cf India, furor, ily Mj^i.-Liatc of 
Caw upon*, Author of “ Wh i is Mary ” A 


ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES. 

By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


3 SAFE STUDIES. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, os. 


2 . STONES OF STUMBLING. 

Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

“Altogether, we can give very hearty praise to the book, and that is something in the case 
of matter which has not the charm of novelty to the reviewer, and with a good deal of which he 
disagrees in opinion. Mr. Tollemache can tell an excellent story (such as that of the young lady 
who, having spoken enthusiastically about a clergyman, and being asked if she referred to any 
sermon of his, said, * No; oh! no. But he hates mayonnaise, and so do I.’) He manages, 
though ho himself is very frequently in presence, and the subject of discussion, never to be 
unpleasantly egotistic. His work has the literary flavour throughout, without being merely 
bookish, and be can argue u thesis like a craftsman and a master of his craft.” 

SATCRDA Y REVIEW. 


2 void , demy 8vo, h»ind*ome-'y bound, wilh M*)> and 
Illustration*, SOs. 

A FEW COPIES TO BE HAD ON SPECIAL PAPER, 
at £3 12a. 6d. 


REMINGTON & CO.. Lisnrhji. 
London: Kino Street, CoVEvr Cardin; am* 
Sydney. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B I R K B E C K BANK, 

Southampton Building*, Ohoncery Lan •. L.n-1 *n. 
TWo-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTERESTal ow«hI on I»EP«*MT 
rcpayaUf on demand. 

TWO j.er CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT*, on ILu n.mimuio 
monthly Balances, when not drawn Below £iw. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pureh. =nl xtnl sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the ctio-ur.iKemout of Thrift tho Rink t oin-N small Mims on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each c* ipletc! £i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A iI *l'E 

toil TWO GLINKAS TKH UOMU 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

now To PURCHASE A TLOT -F LAM* 

TOll MU fell! I.LINGS I’KIt MON: 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full i< tt.id.us, B * f*-. 

FRANCIS RAVEN- U« *1 1. M «u.i^’ 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


“ The volumes are witty and interesting, and besprinkled throughout with the dew of wido 
and unusual reading. Particularly in his resort to apt classical quotation does Mr. Tollemacho 
preserve an honourable literary tradition in a way which now seems a little old-fashioned, 
though agreeable from its very quaintness as well as its frequent pungency.The ‘ Recollec¬ 

tions of Pattison ’ are thoroughly delightful. Based upon a long friendship, and upon a certain 
affiuity, they are altogether charming in their mingled analysis and reminiscenco, narrative and 

anecdote.We take pleasure in commending these books for their biographical interest, which 

in parts is of the greatest, as well as for the refinement and learning that pervade them 
throughout .”—THE NATION (New YorkJ. 


The volumes are sold A T COST TRICE. A slip giving further Tress Notices sent on application. 


London ; WILLIAM RICE, Sfi, Fleet Stkeet, E.C. 

[Sold also by Buentano, 17, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, and 5, Union Square, New York; 
Tittmann, Dresden; VieusseUX, Florence; Pituoeveu, Rome.] 
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OUPHAHT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 

LIST. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARBORICULTURE; 

Or, a Practical Treatise on Raisin# and 
Managing- Porest Trees* and on tte Profitable 
Extension of the Forests of Great Britain. 

By JOHN GBIGOB, The Nurseries, Forres. 

“ A writer who can support his theories by facts, and can 
print to lands worth less than a shilling an acre when he 
found them, now covered with ornamental plantations, and 
jurldin? through them a revenue equal to that of the finest 

corn-land in the country.His book has interest both for 

the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor and him 
that has but a nook or corner to plant out.’*— Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, os. 

THE CHURCH AND 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

By A. SCOTT MATHE90N, 

Author of “ The Gospel and Modern Substitutes.” 

"We have read few books of late years that so admirably 
fulfcl their purpose as does this one of Mr. Scott Mathe-on’s. 
It U a most judicial and comprehensive survey of the whole 

*ml Held .”—Daily Chronicle, 


Fifteenth Thousand. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

BUNYAN CHARACTERS. 

Lecturei Delivered in Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh. 

By Ber. ALEX. WHYTE, D.D. 

The Lriush IF • khj says: ” We cannot too warmly welcome 
ttis very beautiful and amusingly cheap reprint of Dr. 
V, ’byte’s lectures. The book will take a permanent place in 
Banyan literature.” 

*** A Mcohd Series of 11 Banyan Characters ” is in the press. 


Post 8vo, antique laid paper, 2s. 6d. 

THE COVENANTERS of the MERSE: 

Their History and Sufferings as Found 
in the Records of that Time. 

By the Bev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A , Gordon. 
“Will receive a hearty welcome from all who appreciate 
painstaking and praiseworthy historical work concerning a 
'/jTjA go eventful as that of the * killing times ’ in Scotland.” 

Scotsman. 


THE LAST SCOTTISH MARTYB.—Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES RENWIOK. 

The Last Scottish Martyr. 

By Bev. W. H. CARBLAW, M.A., Helensburgh. 
With Vignette and Facsimile Letter. 

' iir. Carslaw has been fortunate in securing so many of 
he original autographs, and in making his work reliable 
K-yond all its predecessors, both in point of completeness and 
*c:uracy. Ben wick’s story is one of which Evangelical 
Kcuand may well be proud.”— Freeman. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

London and Edinburgh. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL 

By PERCY BUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

8iith Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
„ With Portrait. 

. * g ' LUV A .S' T ER REVIEW sayg: “A very comi>lete manna 
aji'le lor jour uni 1 st and author. It is not a merely practical worl 

- tu htcraryand appnciatne of literature iu its best sense.Wi 

iitiic else but praise for the volume.” 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

-J*. BOtVERIE STIiEKT. FLKET STREET, LONDON. 

Just published, 8vo, 7s. fld. net. 

the great pestilence 

* (A.D. 134*-ll), 

Now commonly known as the Black Death. 

By FRANCIS A1DAN OASQUET, D.D., USE 
.. Sm««. Maiuiull, Hamilton, Kent A Co., Limited. 


PREMIER 

“VINO LI A ” SOAP 

tOR THE HOUSEHOLD COSTS 
4.(1. A TABLET. 


The THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 

ROUSING OF 

By JANE NELSON. MRS. POTTER. 

Next week.-] Paper, ls.Gd.; cloth, ‘2a. [Next week. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sucare, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 367.—Contents. 

I.—MEMOIRS of CHANCELLOR I’ASQUIEK. 

11.—THE ECONOMY of HIGH WAGES. 

HI.—THE POETRY of RURAL LIFE.’ 

IV.—RECENT EDITIONS of TACITUS. 

V.-POPULAR LITERATURE of MODERN ITALY. 

VI.—THE LAST CAMPAIGN of MONTROSE. 

VII.—THE RESULTS of the CRUSADES. 

VIII.-AMONG the HAIRY AINU. 

IX.—ADDRESSES of the late EARL of DERBY. 

X.—THE PROGRESS of ANGLING. 

XI.—THE SESSION of 1893. 

London: Longmans, Gules & Co. 


THE 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. CLX1I. JANUARY, 1(414. 

Price 4s. Annual Subscription, 12s. «d , post free. 

Contents. 

I. —Dll. PUSEYS LIFE and WORK. 

11.—LOWELL’S LETTERS. 

III. —JOHN RISKIN': a Study iu Development. 

IV. —M AS1ION ALA N D. 

V.-PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

VI.-CAPTAIN LUG ART) in EAST AFRICA. 

VII. —MODERN APOLOGETICS. 

VIII. —SHORT REVIEWS and BRIEF NOTICES. 

IX.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

London: Charles 11. Km.lt, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 
and 66,1'atcmoBter Row, E.C. 

messes, j. c. dkummond & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Aro the solo representatives in Great Britain of 
UERlt HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by he 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plate* always on view. 

Process Blocks for the puipose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arehscoloffists, and those engaged in the investigation I 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original AISS., Designs, i 
Lace. Manufacture9, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations , j 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, «tc., etc., at a moderate cost. \ 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ! 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, «tc., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of raintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Belimalz, &e., of Portraits by Hull, It.A , 
Ouless, It.A. ; Pettie, K.A. ; Prinsep, A.lt.A. ; of the Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital; “ .Spring," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Oravnre Reproductions of l’liotot 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a- 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

"THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Lonvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
U.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, pos: free, One Shilling. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THROAT COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For thise symptoms use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 


Sold only in boxes, 7£d., and tins, Is. ljd., Labelled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd , Homoeopathic Chemists, London 


ROBINSON & CLEAVEE, BELFAST, 

Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890 

Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 



IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 

Fish Napkins, 24. lid. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per doz. Table 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. lid. 2^ yds. by 3 yds., 5s. lid. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, Hid. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per d oz. 
Frilled Liren Pillow Cases, from Is. 2jd. each. 



IRISH CAMBRIC 


Children’s Bordered, Is. 3d. per doz. Hemstitched: 

Ladies’ „ 2s. 3d. ,, Ladies’, 2s. 9d. per doz. 

Gentlemen’s „ as. 3d. „ Gents’, 3s. lid. „ 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the DO^I/CT U A MniACDOUIC CO 

latest styles, from is. to 20s. each. rUUlVC I M AIN U IVt KU H I EL T O. 


IRISH LINEN 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 
SHIRTS. 


Illustrated 
Price-Lists 
and Samples Post Free to 
any pail of the World. 


COLLARS : Ladies’ and Children’s 8-fold, 3s. 6d. 

per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. lid. per doz. 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
from 5s. lid. per doz. 

Best quality long- 
cloth Shirts, 4-fold 
Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
(To measure 2s. extra.) 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Recent Tart ( COXSIGXIFICANT— CR0UCI1IKG), 12s. 6d. 
New Section ( CR 0 UC11MA .S'— CZECH), 4s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 

Edited l.y JAMES A. II. M UK HAY, LL.D. 

NOTICK.—The present position of the Work is as followst — 

Vol. I., A and B. Edited by Dr. Mhiiiav. Imperial ito, ball- | Vol. Ill , D and E. 

morei co. £2 12s. £>d. [ l'KhUshul .J D. Edited by Dr. Mi kuay. [In the P/ eo.] 

Vol. II., C. Edited by Dr. ill kuay. Imperial Ro, half- morocco, E. Edited bv Di nky Hk.idi.vy, M.A. 

£2 12s (id. [/’«A/i.>M.] E-EVKUV. 1 2s. 6d. [P,J„.t ] | EVERYBODY -?//• >1 > 

*.* The l’arta comprised m Vuls. I. mid II. arc btill sold separately. Vol. IV., F, G, and H. F. Edited by Dusky Hkadlmy, M A. 


r.S4 r 


■ .til. .,.-.1 l.y 11. ft.-I ft, ,t r 


“ The cubical nature fd I»r. MurravV iimh-rtukingand the monumental ihnri'URhn« *u of hi* work are. . . . -- • ••••• ..---.- . m” . ■ >. 

liat the t-i'itc* this letter uquius w ill tun lx mu i-.ut>cd !•> the h 11* i S. On the other h mil, nine of the tmalh r letter*, a,/, l\,J, N, 1', and Y, w ill oul\ require the saint- am juut ot ce."— ?'» 


'• let.* thin |» m* is dev-d.-d to in. hu 


THE OXFORD OJIIEXTAL SERIES. 

Crown fivo, ICs. fid. 

A BURMESE READER : being an Easy Introduction to 

the ‘Written Languagp. und Companion to Judoon’ii Grammar. For the U*e of Civil 
Service Student** and others wh • wish t > acquire the Larguagt quickly and thoroughly. 
By R F. ST ANDREW ST JOHN. linn. M A., Member of the Koval Asiatie Society. 
Teacher of Burnt t»e in the Univcndly of Oxford n: d University College, London, and 
late Deputy -Com misriontr in Burma. 

Crown Rvn. 7 b. fid. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE, LITERARY 

and COLLOUUIAL. l y JoUN BKAMF.H, Bengal Civil .Service (Retired, Author of 
•* ▲ Ccmpaiative Grammar of the Modem Aiyan Language of Iacia,” &o. v Sb<‘,Vy. 


Cr.wn 8vo, fia. 

QU1NTI SEPTIMII FLORENTI3. 

TERTULLIANI DE PRAESORIPTION E 


HAERETI- 


( 


PI'J.PPS Of IShlA.—.Xnr Vulume. 
Crown fvo. with Map, 2*. fid. 


CORUM AI) MARTYRA8 : AD 8 IM’ULAM. Editel, with InWu ti *n arid >'- t < 
by T. HERBERT BJNU1.F.Y. B.l), Merton CYlleg**. Oifurd, Puotipai of Co-JriDgtnn 
College. lurhado*. and Kratuin'mr (Tivrlain to the I. rd Bi«hop. 

" A m-I, I ,r!v t .!u ;..i, it »’n ti.i.’ti of TiTtulban, n*»*«' i ally ch-xeu to illustrate p.irtioular c'u-r.v * . 
udicaof hr* method and >1} le.“— forks. 

Bv the SAME AUTHOR. 

TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS GENTES 

1’RO ClIRTRTIANIH. Fdi'ed. wi’h Introduction and Notea. Crown 8rn. fig 

\Y< n<-h mi- |l|i* >• 1 . .| «rlv . ditfii with • «i><< ' »l |d<-\Miri> Tin* t’l:*t» and rvi-.-uti -i u»- l> tf 
h iii.-. up n Kiiil'.-iw >•[ tin- kind w * Ian- M-.-n in Kn^li-h.” 

... th<* ni'"»t im--i*-*-«i,n? dm niii.-iiT- of the »-arlv I'lnirch. Mr It-ii 1J. - h . i i 

I h. and i!Ui> the result <-f hi* simlr-H in a eunpict aud Rome-able funn 1 i 
xaininatiou purposes nothing m.iru could lx dc.drcd. *— StUtrlay lUcitic. 


nmiMt.it’Mti*- l-« in2 in 

" A Km.hI cditiMii 


HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN, and the Struggle with 

the Mubiiiutradan lYwrrt* of the South. By LEWIN BENT HAM BOW RING. C.R I. 


*• Mi. 

full and ace 


liiiK'h I'oitr.ut* are just, and hi-- nairntive of the continuous military nitrations of the ix-riod 


-It. 


Paris I., II. and HI., A-’IHBH'A. Imp*rial ttn, 21s each. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the other 


Juftnadf. Vol. XIX, Tort ID. IlOilKS V., VI., and Ylb D^rny Svj, I Is 6.1. 

SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Edited by V. Max Muller. 

I The RATAI-ATHA-nRAnMAtfA, «ex>rdirg to theText of tha M»lb>aodi va 

! TransUt d by JUL1U3 EadELIXO. 


GREEK VERSU)Nd r,f tbr* 01,1) TESTAMENT hncludine the Apocryphal Bcoltn). 
By the late EDWIN HAH fl, M.A., D D, atd HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A , wristed 

by other Pcholais. 

■Until the public at i< n <-f P^ RT V , but net afterward?, tjubacriptions may be paid in «>hnncr 
at the price of £4 -is. for the Six Paris. 

“ The armrury of tin- II* lm tv triady. a« tv» II an (h»- fiuutrry for flu- f|Uotati<>iis,is marvellout,"— (Juanlutn. 
“A work on which this gtueiatioli may well cmgialnl.-tU- itM- ^If."— Ktrvrtl. 


Crown sro with Map, 5s. 

A SaORT ACCOUNT of the LAND REVENUE and its 


ADMINISTRATION in BRITISH INDIA. With a 6ketih of the Lan 1 Tentu s. Ev 
[ B. H. BADEN-PoWF.I.L. C.I.E.. F.R6E., M.R.A S, late of the Bengal Civil 6*. rv iev 
acd one of th*» Judge^ of the Chi«-f Court of the Punjab. 

“Mr. I Ud i ii-l‘‘-w< 11 i' t-- c« <iisratul.il i *1 mi tin- km»w li-lsr, skill, and c ire which I’nn’-l, .1 i,i t 
t lirnis w iilnii (li. tomp.f' <f two Iminiii'l ami lilt) |mS«> *•» i and rotn|>ndiriiMVf a .-urvpy uf l.iu<t i ct • jiu: 
i udunuutralH'U m Dnlifcli India, and the bum* uf tenure on which it 13 based."— Npvuktr. 


Extra fcap. Kvo, doth. ,?* fid. 

PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. By P. J. Snell, 

M A., Bblliol ColUgc, Oxfoid. 

“ Will l)c talualdv tomiy htmb nt who whiles to have a quick and general survey of the whole erotind." 

vltntan. 

D< my 8vo, 10s. r*-t.. 

LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. Illustrating the 

Birioiy of the Fully Empire. By G. M< N\ RUSHFGRTH, M.A., Bt. John's College, 
(ix ford. 

“It is the ideal l>o.*k to place in the hands of students while they arc attending n course of lceturvs 
aliout the pciiofl With which it d<,;ile."- .1 f/ftii'Kt'm. 


8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plan?, 12 a. 

SELECTIONS from STRABO. With an Introduction on 


Strabo’n Life and Works. By the Rev. H. F. TOZ.SR,M.A.,F.R.G 8 .Honorary Fellow 
t of r xeter Colb ge. Oxford. 

| “ A \< ry v.«ln.it>1>* and uultm live rie? ->f |'i8rip<’s fr^m the writing* of the Orr'-k goigrapher, c*elit» <1 i-y 

a very eouij>et'*!it v.*li-d.ir. wli<» an •-V!i**rieiice-l traveller in classic lands."— Thus*. 


8EC0ND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN to AMERICA 


Srna-'l 4to, 8 J . fid. ret. 

Only 9~>0 Copied have be<n printed on Larg* Paprr. 

MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of the Rules of 

the Black Vnse in Milton'B T/it*r I’ocros, vith »n Account of the Verrlication cf 
“ BaniM-n Ag< ni» te?,’’Htid General Notes. By ROBERT BIUD0E8. 

“ A h-anif d niniiogiiipii by an author who has valid claim* t<> he rigarded as an authority on metrical 
rubs. Tlines. 


Bel cted Narratives from the “Principal Navigations ’* of HAKLUYT. Kv. itt-d l y 
EDWARD JoIIN PAYNE, M.A.. Frllow tf Un:verrity Cclbge, Oxford. Firist tk-iitt : 
IIAWKIN8. FROBISHER, I>R YKK. 

“ A iwk ill whil h eury •■ue who is pmud cf the name of Englishman will delight.*’— >c t/.na.i 


Extra fcap. Sro, 3s. 6J. 

SCOTT.—LORD of the ISLES. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notep, by THOMAS BAYNE. 

••Tin- hi't'-i ic.tl, aiul i ,-i i ci.illy th*- jihih.l* viral, n-hs nr< valmhle. ami a special word of |<rai«»t la 
to the apt illustniti n el the |»<<eiii hy iwrullel i‘.usages "— IJcrtild. 


HISTORY AND ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The STUDY of MEDIEVAL and MODERN HISTORY. LETTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 

li-tiuiCH by WILLIAM 8TIDB- i> D , Bmhop of Oxford, late Rcgiua Profe/sor of Now flr?t Edited, with Autobiography, Note?. Ind-* Ac., by G. BlKKBtCK 1IIL1,. 

Modern Hiatc-ry, Oxford, fete » u Lutiion. t roan 8vo, doth, Sj. 6d. i D.O L. With a Facsimile. D»mv hvo cb.th, itfa fid 


“Uf altogether exceptional lalue.’*— 7 1 


“We h:.u i 


er Hi ll a 1 in jk better etbud or h. tt<-i anmdati d.*—.4c«id<1»//. 



BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL 

Bov 'GTh “ J< irnal of a Tom to the Hebr'ib 
North Witba” Kotid by GEORGE ! 

Oxf« nl. With Portrait* tnd FacMmihn. In 6 vola , medium Hvo, half-roan, £3 3a. i 6vo cloth extra 2ls 

“ Au editiuu which fur Hpleudour, accuracy, and cympletciu-es excels that of any otlu-r English elasi.ic." ’ ’ . , . 

... The MELANESIANS. Studies in their Antbropolog-y and 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. Folk-lore. By R. H CODRINOTON. D.D . late i i the Melanesia Wiefioa, »umaui . 

LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LLD. Collected and " " - ‘. . 

Edited l>y OEOROE BIRR BECK HII.I., D.t’.L. With a Ficeimile. In 2 vol*., medium 

-An’LeflS^vm ... ti,e .ehehuiy ... i„ wl .«eh i»,. mu llM .nee,,,i.. The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. 

id i..nal tank. \\< eaiim-t hut ■ .•ngiatnl-ite him ou hiu furii addition to the stately Johmmuian edifice he 1 By R S. WIHgUT M.A.. Honorary Fell<»w of Oriel College. Oxford. Be'end Eri:t» »n 

ik'.Vi' r.''.riV, , , s ,, --r K i",;“,i:,. 1f Revised'by KVEl.YH ABBOTT, M.A., LL.11, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Coll, b -. 

“Fullof chaiui ."—btxiiu t/uomev. ( Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6J. 


Fellow of Wadham College. Oxford. 8vo, cloth. 16*. 

‘ |*r< ' able nohi-tti i li.«»k e<>ii<-eiuing the mantiviv. eu*-l‘im«. 'n-lii-fs. and arts of a inuiahc 
«\i r laen wi:tbn than 1 r. I'ouringl'in's Melane.-ii«uis."— Stluolat/ ft c.tir. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Many Illustrated with Maps, 

l.^LD. W. T. A MODERN XAHTHITP* ... 
r.i-SQ. EDW., D.Bc. INTRODUCTION to 

1 V. 

: A E. BELFORT. PROBLEMS of REALITY... 

- r, PHEUJPS, F.O.B. HOME GKO- 

• f.aiuV. 12 Maps. 

OLMJDfc, FT)W , M.R.C.B. THE HEALING ART 
' W LIB. PHILOSOPHY and POLTH- 

i*' K'O.VJMY in their HISTORICAL 
■ i il l-<>'8 . 

U'S iNQUfcT, B., M.A, LLD. HISTORY of 

1 -1 hetic . 

■' IVJXISiTION cf CHRISTENDOM 

HuTO A. L.. BA. ENGLAND’S FOREIGN 

.'K.UE . 

B.IAPLEV, F. H., M.A. APPEARANCE and 

h.-.iUTY. •. 

af'NTANO, Prof. L HOURS And WAGES of 

' At'" ii. 

M.YANT, BOPHIB, D.BC. STUDIES in 

-.tiAKACTKH . 

-.‘""SELL, H. J., M.D. ELEMENTARY BIO- 

.. HIER, D. MANUAL of ROMAN LAW ... 

nrWA.N, Rev. GEORGE: LIFE of. 

iCtRO. l'RO .MILONE, PRO LEGE MINILIA ea. 
Cl&RKE. H. B., HA HISTORY of SPANI8H 

.1 MATURE. 

U - ? E MARCUS. TWlXTSHADOWandSHlNK 
C: «?A VRE. Prof. G. HISTORY of PEDAGOGY. 

'.it Ed . 

n.-PSON, A J. EVOLUTION and RELIGION ... 
DAN IX S iN I EKNO. Tr. by G. Mivoiayb. So. Gd.; 

.irgei’-jer ... net 

DE BATE. Baron. INDUSTRIAL ARTS of 

w. 1.0-SAXONS . 

(.UT.IES. E• P. A BROWNING PRIMER. 4th Ed. 
" W ARR. JAB. ADYENTUBE8 in AUSTRALIA 

At YE Alto AGO. 

ri.NSMORE, E , M.S. HOW NATURE CURES... 

II LIS. T MULLBTT. BEVEBIEH of WORLD 

ii.YT' BY. 

-THE BEAUTY of BOBCABTLE 

EH VS L AND SYSTEMS of AUSTRALIA .. 
-ROMANY, Dr J. E. HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 

-o s. YiA h-1.. 

RNST. WM. UFB of LORD CHESTERFIELD... 
lOL'EMELING, J. BUCCANEERS of AMERICA 
-•ANS, ELIZAB. STORY of LOUIS XVn. ... 

I. LRITT.UB aHAM. ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 
M ETCHER. A E. [ed.1 CYCLOPAEDIA of EDU- 

1 all 1 N :.rd Ed. . 

A8KIER, R. M. BI6T0BY (f ENGLISH 

i 41. L.K I > INI EBE8T. 3 vole. ea. 

SiTC3. F. H.. F.G.8. TEXT-BOOK of PETRO- 

L'.GY . . 

H 3CSEK. Prof. B. THE AMPHI0XU8. 

Si'.'ir AND, Dr. GEOGRAPHICAL DIiTBIBU- 

II--S -11 L> 18EASE . 

SAZLIli, W. C. COINAGE of EUROPEAN 

’ NT IN ENT . 

H-iBABT. J. F. TBE SOIENCEof EDUCATION 
xRTW’O, Prof O. MMBRYOLOGY of MAN 

>.-ii MAMMALS. 

L LYC'AKB, G J. THE BOCHDALE PIONEERS 
I ??3. Rev J. PAGE. DEATH a DELUSION... 
VI Prof F. B, F.8A. BIRTH and 

Si .< > I'M ENT of ORNAMENT . 

F.R80J.D, WALTER. OLIVER WINDKLL 

1 MLS. 

•4,'srB Prof. TEXT-BOOK of COMPARATIVE 
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-•SEEL. T. E. THE AGRICULTURAL 
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8 6 LILLIE, ARTHUR. BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY . ... 3 6 

6 0-- MODEBN MYSTICS'atd MODERN 
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MACLACHLAN, D. B. REFORMED LOGIC ... 6 0 

4 6 MALET, LUCAS. THE WAGES of SIN. New Ed. 6 0 
U 6 MAYET, Prof. L AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE In 6 
MEILOR, C. THE DIATH PENALTY: a Modern 

Story . 2 0 

1° 6 MIGULA, Dr. W. PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY 8 0 
MOELLER, Prof. W. HISTORY of theCHRISIIAN 

10 8 CHURCH. 2 vole. ea. 16 0 

4 8 MOLINARI, G. DE. RELIGION . 2 6 

MORRIS (WM.) and BAX (E. B.). SOCIALISM: 

2 6 iteUrowth and Outcome, 6e., Large Paper... net 16 0 
OGIR, Prof. V. SELECT FRENCH READINGS... 1 6 

1° 8 OBTROGORBKI, M. BIGHTS of WOMEN. 2 6 

. „ OWEN. Rev. JOHN. SKEPTICS of ITALIAN 

* 6 RENAISSANCE.10 6 

-SKEPTICS of FRENCH RENAISSANCE 10 6 
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7 g RICHTER, E. PICTUBE8 of the SOCIALISTIC 

, o RIEHL.W. H. DIE VIEBZEHN NOTHELFER ... 1 « 

. . RITCHIE, D. G., M.A. DARWIN and HEGEL, 

° u and other Studies. 7 6 

* 6 SALT, H. S. RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Study. 

2 s. 6d.; large Paper . net 10 6 

44 0 SCHAFFLE, Dr. A. LABOUR PROTECTION ... 2 6 

10 6 SCHULZE-GAEVBBNITZ. Prof. SOCIAL PEACE 3 6 
16 0 SEYFF6RT. Prof. 0. DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL 

10 8 ANTIQUITIES. 2nd Ed.21 0 

10 6 SHAKESPEARE. RECITATION3. Edited by Jons 

Miu.ano.. ... 2 0 

7 6 8ICHEL. EDITH. WORTHINGTON JUNIOR. 3 vole 31 6 
SMITH, Dr O. VANCE. THE BIBLE and ita 

10 6 THEOLOGY . 5 0 

80AME8. L. PHONETIC METHOD. Readers 

, g I. and II., each Id.; HI. 0 8 

„ . SONNENSCHEIN, A. GERMAN GRAMMATICAL 

° 0 HEADER. PiofacebyH. W. Eva, M.A. 8 6 

„ STORY. A. T. WILLIAM BLAKE. 2s. «d.; Large 

16 0 Taper . net 10 G 

8TRA HAN, J. A. K., M.D. SUICIDE and INSANITY 6 0 
, ° 8TRASBUR0ER and HILLH0U2B, Profs. PRAC- 

4 8 TICAL BOTANY. 3rd Ed. il 0 

SWANN, H. K. THE BIRDS of LONDON ... 2 0 

21 0 THEAl, O. McCALL HISTORY of S. AFRICA. 

4 6 Vol. IV. (1831-48) .15 0 

1 0 t0TT. J. W. RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of 

WOODLAND, FEN, and HILL. 3 6 

7 6 VINES. Prof. S. H., D.Sc., F.L 8. THE 

STUDENT'S BOTANY. Tart I. Illuatrated ... 7 6 

4 6 WAWN, Capt.W. THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS 18 0 
WILLIAMS. E. ALDRED. FIRST BOOK of 

18 0 FRACTIONS . 10 

WILSON, O. R., M.D. DRUNKENNE8S . 2 G 

* ® WORTHINGTON, LOCKE, A.R I B.A. DWELL- 

3 8 INQ8 of the POOR . 2 6 

8 8 ZIEHEN, Dr. T. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 8 0 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1884. 

THE PITT !•HESS SHAKESTEAHE. 

“ For schoolboys of fourteen ami unwards thin edition is not to l>e 
be.itvu. ami wo can congratulate Mr. Verity ami the University l’ru** 
upon the nnhlicatinu *»f what will probably become the standard bclioul 
wlitiou of this pluy."—<»i AKi'iAX. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited, 

with Introduction, Note*, and <«lo«txarv, bv .\. W. VERITY', M.A., 
wnnutime Scholar of Trinity < 'ollegc, I 'amViridgc. Second Edition. 
Is. '-I. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MILToS FOR SCHOOLS, 

Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I., II. 

Edited, with 1 lit reduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A. in. 

A NEW MASt’AL /or CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 

The Church Catechism Explained. By 

tli« Rev. A. W. RoBlNSo.N. M.A.. Jcmis Cnllcge, Cambri'lge, 
Examining Lhai»laiu to the BiiihoL> of Wakefield. 2s. 

PITT PRESS SERIES . 

The Elements of English Gramm tr. 

By ALFRED *S. WEST, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, t d- 
“ Will soon become a standard text iu elementary bcIiooIk, and x«.. ,k 
an epoch iu the teaching of English (.J ram mar."— (oaroian. 

Prosper Merimee—Colomba. Edited by 

ART Ill'll R. Rol’F.S M.A. 

Casimir Delavigne —Louis XI. Edited 

by 11. W. EVE, M.A. 2 t>. 

Klee. —Die deutschen Heldensagen 

tUACKN t*N!» IIILDE I NK CU’DRUN). Edit<*d by II. J. 
WOLSTENIIOLME, B.A., Lond. »s. 

Gutakow — Zopf und Schwert. Edited 

by II. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A, Lond. 3$. 0d. 

Caesar— De Bello Gallico. BookVII. 

Edited by A. «. l’ESKKTT, M.A. 2s. 

Vergil —Aeneid. Book IX, Edited by 

A. SIIKAVH K, M.A. I«. 63. 

Livy. Book VI. Edited by the Rev. 

H M. STEPHENSON, M.A. '.’f. tkl. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by J. S. 

KEID.LUt.l). Ub. 6,1. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. Edited 

by A. PRETOIl, M.A. 2s. 

Euripides—Hecuba. Edited by \V. S. 

HAl'bEV.M.A. If/v/vu-w. 

Herodotus. Book VI. Edited by E. 8. 

SUFCKBURCH, M.A. 4s. 

Plato.—Crito. Edited by J. Adam, M.A. 

2S. fid. 

Plato.—Euthyphro. Edited by J. Adam, 

M.A. 28. Ml. 

MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Heat. An Elementary Text-book, Theo- 

r. tical ami I’rnctieal, for CV»lleg*> and Schools. B> R. T. CLAZE- 
BKooK, M.A., F.ll.S,. Afhi.-Uuit Ibr« t tor of the t uvemlish 
Iadx»ratory. M. [Camiiuidok Nati hai. Sutstt Mam als. 

Light. By R. T. Qlazeurook, M.A.. 

PR.S. I* v * (rtf/ rtady. 

Arithmetic for Schools. With or without 

Answers. By C. SMITH, M.A. 3«. t»d. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Books 

I.—VI. Edited hy II. M. TAYLOR. M A. 48 Book *} H - 
U. <kl. Books III. ami IV., Is. rid. Book* Y. and \ I., 18. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. W. Rouse 

BALL, M.A. 4» S'l. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


An Elementary Treatise on Plane 

TRICON'»MLTRY. f*y E. W. HUDSON, Sc.I)., F.R.S., nud 
C. M. JESSOl’. M.A. 4».*Wl. 

Plane Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney, 

M \. 7a ttd. Part I., up to and iucluding the Solution of 
Triangle*, i* puhlished separately. 5s. ^ 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Be- 

WINNERS. By 8. L. LONEY, M.A. 4». thl. 

Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 

S J, LOXKV. M.A. Tliir.l E'lilion. 7e. l»l. 

Part I. THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. 
Put II. THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. Ss. 88. 

London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Wauehovse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten By Raynb k Co., 40 , Norfo’k Street, Strand, \V.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 

X TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 

llollesley Bay, Suffolk. 

For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, Ac. 

The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of I,sou acres. 

Prospectus on application to the Rkmdent Diklctor. 

G resham college, 

BASING HALL STREET, E.C, 

LECTURES on the GEOMETRY of CHANCE, hv KARL 
PEARSON, M A. (Gresham Professor of Geometry* Tt'KSDAY, 
Jam-ary 30 , ON GUESSES and GUESSING; ‘WEDNESDAY, 
•Iam-uu r»l, ON TEEToTl MS; THURSDAY, Firm* art 1. PROB¬ 
LEMS in EVOLUTION ; FRIDAY. Kmikurv 2. EVOLUTION in 
MAN. Tin* Lectures will he illustrated hy Liiiteru and Diagram. 
They commence at ii p.m., and aie Fate to the Public. 

ANCIENT ART.—TALFOURD ELY, 

M.A.. US A, will give, in the LECTURE THEATRE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON M USEUM (by permit>si«m of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education' at 8 p.m.. on SATURDAY, 
Fmiir ahv h'th, a PUBLIC LECTURE on “THE ARTS of EGYPT 
and ASSYRIA in their RELATION to those of GREECE/' The 
Lecture will Ik* illustrated hy the o.\v-hydrogen Lantern. Mr. ELY 
will also give, at 2.45 p.in., on Fimu ary lath. IMh. 2*‘th. and 22nd, 
DEMONSTRATIONS on ANTIQUITIES in the BRITISH MUSEUM 
lby permisoou of the Trustee*!. For details and for ticket* (price 
XI Is.; Teachers and Schools at half fee) write to Mr. Ei v. 73, Par¬ 
liament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. The Public will be admitted 
to the Introductory Lecture without payment or ticket*. 

jy/fINEJtALOGY. 

Mr. G. SYNGE, F.G.S., i* willing to take a FEW STUDENTS in his 
LABORATORY for the following ELEMENTARY COURSE, to 
begin <<u FEBRUARY 1 st, and finish J U N E ;u»th.—Chemical Analysis 
(Qualitative), Microscope Auah-is, Sped)uni Analysis. Blowpipe 
Anal\sis. Crystallography, DeD-rmi nation by Hardness by S|>eeitic 
Gravity. Magnetic Properties, Ac. 

Special arrangement* tor Ladle* w Miing to Study the Elementary 
Branches of this subject. 

For particulars ami Syllabus of Course apply by letter, any time, to 
Mr (J. Sv.Nbt:, Addison Studio*. Blythe Road, W. Kensington; or 
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visiting card. 

■ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

WINTFI! KXimiTTInN is NOW OPEN til! 6 p.m.. and is 
lighted hy Klo'tricily at dusk su.l on dark days. 


NEW WORK BY DE. MACLABEN. 

Crown 8to, djth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE WEARIED 0HBI8T, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER AaCLaSeN, DJD. 
"Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 

The Bookman. 

Uniform with the abore, price 5e., post free. 

AJJL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

As stoking and suggestive as any Dr. Kadaren has pub¬ 
lished.The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christian World. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail 
to both impress and charm the reader.”— Methodist Times. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Goepel by 
John. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

Londox: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Pi-buhiisks, 

21 and 22, Furnival Strkkt, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

By PERCY BUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5* 

With Portrait. 

The WE.STHIXSTER RKl'JE IF says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 

—it i* literary and appreciative of literature in it* best sense.W e 

have little else but praise for the volume." 

DIOBY, LONO & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

IS. BOCVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


rpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS OATALOGUE8 

■t n.n. fleet street E.c. TT'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

EvJS* kind 1 “7 TViirwriliVi 8 terk^Ronc. 4? promptly mpplted on mod.nt.tmu. 


Price Libt : —115, Fleet Street, Loudon. 

T O PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN 

of experience in Magazine and Weekly Newspaper management 
open to another ENGAGK.M KNT. Highest references.—'"Bew iik," 
Tree Cottage, Southgate Green, N. 

A LADY has a superb collection of old 

OAK FURNITURE, FuR SALE, cheap, cmristing of rare 
i.111)1 net, with genuine old date uinm it. Comer Cuplfard. Grand- 
i'&S'i i 1101 ' Si°^ k ?\ 1,owtr r ,KSt - mashive Wardm!*. and Tam- 
° J .,, r , * /!, a 1 r , lc,y C! ‘ r Y l ‘d ; suitable f..r gentleman's mansion; 
iear NorthailertauT* fur " ardt1 -- L ^v." Cromwell House, Morton, 

TXTANTED, a TEACHER of MODERN 

uJL »?if rc^f }.f il.T iSIL Murt al,lc ’ pcak ‘*“ k 

Apply Ly letter, Central School of Foreign Tonguen, Howard Houic. 
Aruuuei street, strand. 

r T0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

l^ntr-vIE* a, J J»> r, V "illinff to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
1 riLi>IS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

TPDUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
°r abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a Mate- 
Strand 0 * rtMlu,remeut8 to K - J - Beevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 

M E ;,F 1RWAN -— LESS0N S in SPEECH 

tdetuifi nra '’‘"?» <* comliination of epeecl,. 

5, Vt-mSil'kiM, Vv.b’.' SH “‘ WU “- L.tt niry Leelurra. - Ailclrcse. 


CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, 8ouo Square. 

FOREIGN B OOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 

AND 

20, 60UTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOG EES post free on application. 

Tide day is published, in l vol, price 4*. 

THE 

TNUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

A-' For im»4. 

Also, price 4*., 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

Being a Supplement to the “ University Calendar for 1394. ’ 
Hodgks, Fh.gi* & Co., Lt<l., Dublin. Longmans A Co., London. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MA8TER8. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintingw in the 
following Collections : — 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, I LOCVRR, PARIS, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWu per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly 1 >alances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

BTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


*Vi' . . 01 *oumlress and “Gowip/’ Is. Id —For rule**, nd 

Breco^liire 151 fleI1Uy ' vraI> * ,er to Rusk Mart Crawsiiay, Bwlch, 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CA8TLR, 

UKFIZI, FLORENCE, 

P1TTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAOLK, 


LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


r/-» .c., uesire to call the 
attention of the RLADJNG PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented b> their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable tenns, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
^ A }‘ h AM , KltU AN BOOKS and PKRIODK ALS.- 

LAI ALGGUF.S sent on application 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

and PubUshor** BAILTON, Limited, high-clae* Printers 

prepared^ S *'■ Bolt tourl - Street, K.C., art . 

Newspaper! Magazines, Books^a!*? aU< * FublUhing of tirst-clas* 
Articles of Association. Minutes of h: ^''^l^tuses. 

Their offices are fitted with the latest' &c ' % ' n the lot style, 

other Mat hinery, the most modern EmrliKh »n°i V r ne, - tK li 1 Notary and 
employ none but firet-clas* workmen 5 Kimuu om?n Tyi"'and they 
for Lditorial Offices, free. Advertising and Piibu K V^ on 1,rtn >ises 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Teiegiaph, •* Afri^im i^ildJn™- nt * 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLE3 of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, A'c. _____ 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

c * «• P :l " <>8 * 'with Illustrated Supplement, containing I 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free. One Shilling. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 
New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOR TWO 01 INCAS PCK MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR FIVE SIHLUN08 1'ER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPsT^PBESERYED PBOVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS,andYOEKandGAME 

JL_PIES. AIM. __ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'■pUKTLE SOUP” and JELLY, andotber 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. ~ 
CAUTION—BEWAEE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_MAYFAIR. W. ___ 

PREMIER 

“VINOLIA" SOAP 

FOlt THE HOUSEHOLD COSTS 

4d. A TABLET _ ' 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O C O A 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 


HEADY FEBRUARY 1st. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S 

LIST, 

2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


ST. RONAN’S WELL 2 vols. FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 


TEN ETCHINGS by and after Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A., W. HOLE, R.S.A., 
A. FORESTIER, and R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 

Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 

London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kino William Street, Strand. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

From Originals at Abbotsford and elsewhere. 

“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to 
live Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s.; and 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. THE JOURNAL OF 

No. Wu FEBRUARY, 1894. 2s. SA KURDISTAN. By Captain F. R. Macnsej.l, R.A. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

COSTEXTS:—' The Rich Hiss Riddell, by Dorothea THE GEOGRAPHY of MAMMA1.S. By w. L. Sclatlb, M.A., F.Z.s. He.,I. lito „ „ o. , 

Goaed.—Dkax Stamley. Ghosts befobb ths Law, I TIlc southern PI.ateau of bolivia. BtCuables M. s. Easley. a romance. to swan. 

, .. „ „ . _. _ . ’ two books on central asia. As thrilling as any tragedy.” — Times. 

by Andrew Lang.- Salmoh-Fiibs, by Six Herbert Maxwell, the sirerian SEA: the Nansen Expedition. By Capt Wicoiss. 

Bart,HP.- The Story of Msrgr£del : bkixo a Fibe- commercial GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Mill. 

,’be Histoet or a Fifeshibe Fahily. Chaps. X.-Xm.- GE Coso]i "i'a.* 1 the CHI< AG0 EXHIBlTI0N ' By Charles T. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Goteb.shest and Scottish Affaiks. -A Soso of ITALIAN EXPLORATIONS in the JUB BASIN. By E. o. Cf A ft I> T I? T f* W • 

Glee Drs.—C okeysiebla, by Holm O’Neill. Ayisha—a the e vstern mediterranean AV 1 X A L? JS . 

Vif« of the Pbophet Hahaxhed, by Walter B. Harris. - the monthly record. ITS PROPHECY AND FULFILMENT. 

TmmYBABsor SmaAB-ni. by ffirldwud Braddon.— Th ® I t? c ‘} lre , f ? r 1898-93. By ARCHIBALD 


The Bight Hoy. Edwabd Btaeuote.-The Exd.-Arhed OBITUARY: Sir Samuel White Baker. By E. 0. Ratexstlix. 

Erroesi Sea Power, by Oenenl Sir Archibald Alison, MEim^otu^yxi ge. “i» j l B mcAL,s^: , ETY. s^hin 

lart.. G.C.B. _ NEW MAI’S. 

London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k 80N8, Edinburgh and London. ' ' 

-TVT TT D I E’S 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. q v T "POT 

FEBRUARY. gj J2, Al J2l V/ J. 

HIE LATE PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By Hninter Sfekceb. T T "R T? A T? V 

MFoBD REVISITED. By Prof. Goldwix Smith. JL( A AJ Ak XL XI A. 

^'lEMT.^ntlfONTE CARLO. ^By Prof^K akl PaAEiox. For tha CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 

ANTARCTICA: a Vanished Auetral Lind. By Hknry O. Forbes. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

A D'NDON HOUSE of SHELTER. By Harold Boulton. SPANISH BOOKS. 

THE ITALY of TO-DAY. By An Observer. * 

THE LIFE and WORKS of REMBRANDT. By Walter Arm- -- 

bTBGSO. 

THE EMPLOYERS-LIABILITY BILL, By Valium, N.su T0WN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

THE RELIGION of the PIANOFORTE By G Bekxard Shaw LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
THE REVOLT of the DAUGHTERS. By Lmly Jelxx. ‘ House, of Subrnrit^r.) from Two Guinea, per annum. 


SCOTT, D.D., Minister of St. George’s, Edin¬ 
burgh, Author of “ Buddhism and Christianity: 
a Parallel and a Contrast.” 


MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of aU the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATI8. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Post Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 

M GDI E’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is In dully communication with this Library. 


Ciiapmax & Hall, Ltd. N.B.—Two or throe friends may unite in One Subscription ant 

•--— ______ thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

FEBRUARY, 1804. Prlco Is. LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

THE NEW REVIEW Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. ' Proipectuea and Monthly Lieu of Book, gralU and post,free. 

Contexts. — 

THE CHILDREN of NELSON. By “ Nauticfs- SALE DEPARTMENT. 

(•? IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. (Concluded.) By Walter 

Wi - All the leading Books of the Post Seasons are on Sale, second-hand al 

b the hope ol OUR CENTURY an ILLUSION ? By the Hon. greatly Reduced Prices. 

■nistttoN Herbert 

HI3T0BII' i,rrr. . . ,, „ „ „ LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 

-D5IW.H. DUELS, (niuatmtcd.) By Eoeutox Castle. 

Of CHRIST and the PRACTICE of HIS ' .. 

Rirox. MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 

I By the S?'” RK t i' n Au s J' At ' 0! ' 0F Lo ’ !1>0! '- 10 to M. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

T 1 By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. Ia in daily communication with thia Library. 

T HE THEATRE LIBRE of PARIS. (Illustrated.) By Marie ---- 

•tocuiDfc Belloc. 

NIHILJ 32 I : as it it: a Reply. By Stepkiak. MUDIE’S SELECT PIER A RY y LilPi t6d > 

(Illustrated) By Gxoroi SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

1 Road, B.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.. E. C 

j^ESSKS^J. C^DRUMMOND & CO., 

-_ B>n4on: tVu. Heixemaxx, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, Illustrated, 25s. 

THE HEREDITARY SHERKTS 
OF GALLOWAY. 

Their “ Forbears ” and Friends, their Com aud 
Customs of the Times, with Notes of the i.arly 
History, Ecclesiastical Legends, the Baronage, 
and Place Names of the Province. By the late 
Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Bart., of Loclinaw. 

In demy 8vo, Yol. I., now ready, 12s. f 

HISTORY OF THE SCOTT. IH 
CHURCH. 

By W. STEPHEN, 

Rector of St. Augustine’s, Dumbarton. 

3 vols., demy 8vo, 45s. 

CELTIC SCOTLAND: 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ALBAN. 

By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.O.L., LL.D , 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. Second 
Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, with 
a new Index to the entire Work. 

Vol. I.—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 15s. 


VtJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, VoL H -CHURCH and CULTURE. 15s. 
SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; ' ol * IIIl— LAND and PEOPLE, las. 


A XX Cj 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. _ _ , 

. No. 33 , January. Royal svo. price «. Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary V ol. H.-EAB and Us FRIENDS. Fonr- 

Book Illustrations. teenth Edition, 7s. Gd. 

Hk BATTLE of HASTINGS. Parti. By T. A. Arctif.r. Messrs. DBUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest ami best Process** tattxt T TU/IV Q.V+h 'EM if fan 

THE BATTLE of HASTINGS Part II Bv Miss Katk Norpatf in t,,e market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of Vol. III.— JOHN LHECH. OtXtll IMllUOn, W1U1 
I'lETKR CORN" ft laynnv ur^ciT' ® ™ Nobgate. Antiquarians, A rchwologists, and those engaged.in the investigation Portrait bv Sir Georffe Reid, P.R. 8. A. 

EbMcxiMow ELISZOOIS HOOFT. By the Rev. George and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. j ^ 6 * 

TIIP nnviT n I J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 78. 6d. 

., charles r. p»rt u. By i m p rove d Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process --- 

' Edinburgh: DAVH)DOUGLAS, 10, OastlbSirbbt 

J_ Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues^ die. y dtc.y at a moderate cost, LONDON: 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 

London: Lonomans, Green k Co. Specimens and price list on application. c . nrj TxTifTTFD 

New York 16 East 18th Street. Offices : 14, HEINRETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON x a 


1VTESSK8. J. C. DKUMMOND & CO., 

1YL ABT reproducers, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the tole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the ' 
leading London Art Publishing firms. A large Collection of im- I 
portant Plates always on view. | 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. 

HORJE SUBSECIVJE. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.B.S.E. 

Yol. I.- LOCKE and SYDENHAM. Sixth 
Edition, with Portrait by James 
Faed, 7s. 6d. 


KENT & 00., Limited. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


ROW BEADY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


II. 

in. 


IV. 

v. 

VI. 

V1L 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Contents for FEBRUARY, 1894. 

A BEGINNER. By Bhoda Broughton. Chaps. 
1V.-VI. 

EARLY RECOLLECTIONS of TENNYSON. 
“CIA80UNA E CITTADINA D’UNA VERA 
C1TTA.” 

THEOPHRA8TE RENAUDOT. 

A WORD for HANNAH MORE. 

A BIT of BLUE RIBBON. 

IMPRESSIONS of RAJPUTANA.-I. JODHPORE. 
THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. I.IIL—LVIII. 
THE GAUCHOS at HOME. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances Mary Pf.abd. 
Chapa. IV.—VI. 


NEW WORKS. 


FREDERIC HILL : an Autobio 


graphy of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the 
Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By his 
Daughter, CON8TANCE HILL. 1 vol., demy 8ro, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

“ The pages teem with (food stories and pieces of history, 
local and national, political and literary, all told with a 
charming simplicity and distinctness.” 

Birmingham Daily Gasette. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of NAPO 


LEON. From the French of Arthur L/*vy, by STEPHEN 
LOUIS SIMEON, Translator of “ The Youth of Frederick 
the Great,” See. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 28s. 

'•The author has collected with rare skill and industry, 
from a vast literature of correspondence and memoirs, the 
more amiable and magnanimous traits of the great Cor¬ 
sican.He has produced a book of fascinating interest, and 

thrown vivid and various lights on the whole period of which 
he treats.”— Mr. W. E. H. Leckv on “ Napoleon Intime,” in 
the rail Mall Gazette. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, R A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an Essay on 
Hazlltt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 volcrown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 
8 vols., crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” 
Ac. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


The brightness of Diana, her good sense, and h«r loyalty, 
make her worth a dozen of ordinary heroines. Altogether the 
novel will he found exceptionally entertaining, and fully 
meriting the popularity it is likely to obtain.”— Graphic. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE 

By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown 8vo. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 

MARTIN, Author of “Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 3 vols, 

crown 8vo. 


“ A truly beautiful story. It is the purpose of this delightful 
book to demonstrate the power of a pure and valiant woman 
to make the world better. ‘ Britomart ’ will rank among the 
most noteworthy literary productions of the year.” 

Daily Telegraph, 


SPEEDWELL. 

DOLRN RAMBDRN. 


By Lady Guen 

I vol., crown 8vo. 


EiOHABD Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Mejecty the Queen. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

LABOUR AND THE POPULAR 
WELFARE. 


W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “ Is Life Worth Living '< Social 
Equality,” &c. 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, piice Lis. 

THE PRINCIPLES 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Crewu 8vo, price 5s. 

THE PROCESS 

OF ARGUMENT: 

A Contribution to Logic. 


ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

Author of “ Fallacies,” “Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,” ic. 


Demy 8vo, price 21s. 

A YEAR AMONGST THE 
PERSIANS. 


EDWABD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 


Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 

OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
And his DAUGHTER MARGARET. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, price 25a. 

THE REMAINS 


ANCIENT ROME. 


J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 

Director of the South Kensington Museum. 


Illustrated with 102 Wood Engravings 
and 4 Coloured Plans. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 

L Guide to tire Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of Europe, 

The Mediterranean, Ac., and including 
a Trip through India. 

Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONORIEFF. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’! 

NEW BOOKS. 


DOD’g PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 


f. ■» 


Crown 8 to, over 1,000 pages, handsomely bound, cloth extra gait, 

gilt edge#, lo». tni. ' V-1 

"Aims at git inn a great deal of information in a small tsjsace, and 
signally succeed* in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has w fl 
uo coni pet 1 tor.’ —. i thenaeu m. 


The ORGANISTand CHOIRMASTERS, 
DIARY for 1894. 


Arranged by RALPH IilXDLE BAKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

“Mr Raker has provided all that is necessary to an organist of * 
choirmaster for keeping a record of everything appertaining to his 
church and choir, in the haudicet possible form."—Daily 1 tltyraph. 


CHEAP EDITIOSS A T ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, ln>und in cloth, IIALF-A-C’ROWN’ 
per Volume. 


By 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 

BLACK MORE. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. _ 


— " *4 


SEOOSD EDITIOSS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


M .H 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 

In 3 vols. 

“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familiar 

narrative style._\ refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone 

pervades Mr. Black's excellent book ."—Daily Telegraph. 


t’ 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In 3 vols. 


“ Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 
little love-story flows a< an undercurrent among these billows of 
adventure."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The WAY THEY LOVED at GRIMPAT 


By E. RENTorL ESLER. 1 vol., Rvo, 3s. fid. 

“Should score one of the most solid literary successes of the season.* 
“ A book of peculiar charm."— Stinker. I Diilg Telegraph. 


A PRISONER of WAR. By F. A. 

INDERWTCK, O.C.. Author of “Sidelights on the Stuarts." Ac. 
Illustrated after Drawings by William 1'adget. Small post 8vo, 

“A graceful product of a busy man’s leisure hours, and well deserves 
the small expenditure of time it Likes to read. The illustrations are 
very pretty. — H'csfmiiufer Gazette. 


’ - 


CLAUDEAS ISLAND. By Esme 

STUART, Author of “ Virginie’s Husband," “Joan Vollacott, 'Ac. 
I vol., crown 8vo, cloth, «s. 


i voi., crown fvo, ciotn, os. 

“The story is finely conceived,most excellently told ; while the liaok 
is further co'mmeiided to the reader's approval by the superior style m 
which it is produced ."—Manchester Courier. 
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LITERATURE. 

fvmter College, 1393-1893. By Old 
Wykehamists. Illustrated by Herbert 
Manbsdl. Published in Commemoration 
ol the 500th Anniversary of the Opening 
of the College. (Edward Arnold.) 

Ins volume, whatever else be done in 
commemoration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of Winchester College, will 
aieays have an interest and importance of 
its ovra, in connexion with that happy 
event. Its editor has secured a pleasing 
variety and unity : the prose, the verse, and 
he illustrations, diversify agreeably the 
heme common to them all. The artist, Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, is not less successful in 
rendering the beauty of Winchester than 
be has shown himself in his treatment of 
London and of Eton. His thirty-three 
ilinstrations are chosen and designed with 
complete success. One might wish that he 
had given ns a drawing of Hall to include 
he east end of the interior; but that is the 
®ly discoverable omission of any note. 
Wykehamists will thank him the more 
heartily in that he has worked so well to 
ilom a Wykehamical book, just as they 
ronld have it adorned, though himself but 
sgnest among Wykehamists. 

The first part of the volume contains 
twelve essays; the second, ten poems, 
three of them in Latin. The papers 
excellently carry out the design of the 
wrk in subject and arrangement. 
Lwd 8elbome writes upon “ Wykeham’a 
rlaoe in History,” Mr. A. F. Leach upon 
"jkeham’s Models,” the Head Master 
“ Wykeham’s Conception of a Public 
p :??)> ’ Mr- Hardy upon “ The College 
addings,” the Bean of Winchester upon 
Wykeham’, Work in the Cathedral,” 
6 Bursar upon “Commoners until Dr. 
Burton,” the Rev. W. P. Smith upon “ Life 
« Allege in the Sixteenth Century,” Mr. 

• uaverfield upon “ Winchester in the 

c e“tury,” Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
J f Winchester in the Eighteenth 
® Ur y, the late Head Master of Welling- 
m in College about 1850,” 

wJ, Packard upon “Life in Com- 
^andl^; K ^ook upon ««Hills, 

sS'iSF *, 58 Ter y fairly covered, and 
iol7 nm - C1 ? U8 W> the chief, perhaps the 
^iheeafli P* 0 ? I8 „ “Winchester in the 

* to iSf ZL 1110 P 0 ” od is no e T 

to Wa. w’ nor r 16 materials very ready 
essay unon i;v We j\ OB ld have welcomed an 
m ®^* e *»Quig at Winchester 

*<of fSS ° , i?- OCyn ’ ° r ° f Stanbrid « e > 

pacevH v ^ unnecessary to speak 

P by Lora Qelborne, p r . Fearon, 


and Dean Kitchin; the names speak for 
themselves, and for the writers’ qualifica¬ 
tions to say the right things in the right 
way. Mr. Leach’s investigation into 
Wykeham’a Models results in a certain 
novelty of view, which may not be wholly 
accepted by all. He has proved his point, 
that Wykeham found his models in the old 
collegiate churches; and his accounts of the 
Valley Scholars’ College at Salisbury, of 
Merton College at Maldon, and of various 
other institutions, with their points of simi¬ 
larity to Wykeham’s foundation, are of the 
highest interest. But it is something of an 
assumption to suggest that Wykeham’s 
attitude towards monastic establishments 
and ideals was that of Bishops < >ldham and 
Foxe more than a century later. To call 
monasticism, as it existed in and before 
Wykeham’s day, “the newest method for 
stultifying human nature” is a prejudiced 
piece of strong language, inappropriate in 
a book of this sort. That the need of the 
times was for secular clergy of learning is 
clear enough; but writers, perfectly familiar 
with the technical meaning of “secular,” 
yet often use the word as though it implied 
something less clerical and ecclesiastical 
than does “regular.” Wykeham’s “poor 
clerical scholars,” who were to receive the 
prima tonsura clericalis in the first year, on 
pain of expulsion, and to have no bodily 
disqualification ad sacros ordines suscipiendos, 
were destined to be celibate priests, equipped 
by learning to be an active militia of 
the Church, with their human nature 
no less “ stultified ” than that of the 
monks. And there is some doubt about 
Mr. Leach’s plausible contention, that the 
Priory School of St. Swithun was “ a mere 
school for novices.” He relies in part upon 
the use of the word “ youths,” not “ boys,” 
in the monastery documents. But Mr. 
Moberly, in his Life of the Founder, draws 
attention to a document, printed by Lowth, 
which at once confirms Mr. Leach in his 
statement that Wykeham did not “ take 
over and enlarge” the Priory School in 
founding his College; and which also seems 
to show that boys ( pueri ) were trained in 
that school. The Prior’s deed of institution 
for Wykeham’s chantry makes distinct 
mention of pueri living in the Elemosinarium 
of the Priory. But Mr. Leach’s paper is 
full of suggestion, and certainly valuable. 

Mr. Hardy’s account of the College build¬ 
ings is concise, yet ample. The next paper, 
that of Mr. Kirby, the Bursar, is unques¬ 
tionably the most important of the historical 
contributions. It practically puts “ Com¬ 
moners,” in point of antiquity, upon a level 
with “ College,” tracing the fortunes and 
defining the status of extranei from the 
Founder to Dr. Burton, in whose head- 
mastership “ Commoners,” in the full 
modem sense, began. The paper is 
compact and hard to summarise in¬ 
telligibly. It is enough to say that it 
carefully notes and distinguishes all varieties 
of Commoners, whether Wykeham’s ten 
extranei, who lived over Fifth Chamber, 
and became divided into commensales cum sociis 
and commensales cum pueris, or the head¬ 
master’s boarders, with their various places 
of residence. “ Street commoners ” ( commen¬ 
sales extra collegium) and town day-boys are 


also explained. The paper is rich in in¬ 
formation upon the least familiar topic of 
Wykehamical history. 

The three next papers, if they contain 
less that is practically new, are written with 
great charm and skill. The [Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation in England had 
no little effect upon Winchester. The 
college produced a singularly large number 
of Papal champions, and at least four 
martyrs. It is curious to reflect upon the 
domestic troubles which turned a Welsh 
Wykehamist into the Vicar-General of 
Saint Charles Borromeo at Milan; or to 
consider the fates of Saunder and Garnet, 
the fame of Stapleton, Harpsfield, Pits. It 
is a misfortune that the names of great 
divines and of the lesser men of letters in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
not better known; otherwise Wykehamists 
would recognise more honourable and dis¬ 
tinguished names than they commonly do 
among their predecessors. Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Haverfield, and Mr. Fisher have done all 
that is possible in brief space, each with his 
allotted century; and their pictures are 
pleasant, all things considered, to contem¬ 
plate. We may note that Mr. Fisher is 
something less than just in mentioning but 
five Wykehamists among Peninsula heroes, 
of “San Sebastiano’s And Badajos’s town,” 
as we used to sing : besides them there are 
Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Burgess Carmac, 
Field-Marshal Sir Charles Yorke, to name 
but these. There is little positive greatness 
of any kind in the Winchester of the two 
last centuries; but it is striking to observe 
how strongly and tenaciously the College 
held its own, and refused to be permanently 
damaged by any amount of time-serving, or 
neglect, or sluggishness, or maladministra¬ 
tion. It produces now Ken, Browne, 
Otway, Norris, Shaftesbury, Collins, names 
of unquestioned eminence; now such lesser 
men as Phillips, Somerville, Young, White- 
head, Pitt, or Zouch or Spence. In later 
times, Sydney Smith, and Ward, and 
Trollope may record their misery at school; 
but, at least, it was not enough to dull their 
powers of mind—it hurt them less than 
Eton, partly by his own fault, hurt Shelley. 
And, reading through the records and 
registers of Winchester, we cannot but 
take note of the many Wykehamists 
who, without brilliance of any kind, have 
perfectly fulfilled the Founder’s wishes, and 
played their parts well in their generations. 
The writers of these three papers have 
felicitously drawn for us the Winchester of 
old times, no longer mediaeval, but not yet 
modern, after the first revival of learning, 
and before the second, during which the 
Wykehamist spirit was at work, no less 
strongly and well than now, moulding the 
manners that make man. And the succes¬ 
sive headmasters under whom Winchester 
flourished, aurea mediocritate, were Burton, 
Warton, and Goddard, three most honoured 
names—each a man with some positive 
genius for the work of an Informator. 

The records of Mr. Wickham and Mr. 
Prickard deal with the College and Com¬ 
moners of some forty years ago. Both 
papers, and especially the latter, fairly 
glow with genial affection and humour and 
loyalty. They are exceedingly minute and 
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detailed: only a great love or a great loath- t 
ing could have so faithfully remembered, i 
what are trifles indeed, but capable of 
becoming most pleasant or painful recollec- ] 
tions. It is hard to set the right value upon i 
such reminiscences as materials of history. 1 
Here is a MS. letter in the present writer’s 
possession: a refusal to attend the annual 
Wykehamist dinner in London: 

“ Sr. Win. Maynard’s compts. to Mr. 
Atwood and returns him the Ticket for the 
Winchester School Feast, as he has refused the 
Stewards the two preceding years, having so 
little claim to the honour of being deemed a 
Wykehamist, as his stay at Winchester School 
was exceeding short and when he was ex¬ 
tremely young, and has not yet forgot the 
hardships he then felt. 

“ Grosvenor-squaro : Febry. 3, 1761.” 

Here is plain speaking; but others, who 
confess to having suffered greatly in their 
early school-days, see even their griefs and 
grievances under a pleasant light of associa¬ 
tion with youth and old companions and 
the days that were. “ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend ” : there can hardly 
have been a time at which the benefits of 
"Winchester did not exceed the injuries. 
Certainly, Winchester life has, at all times, 
a way of making its least pleasant side 
seem easy and natural to bear, humorous 
and dear to look back upon. Since the 
days of which Mr. Wickham and Mr. 
PrickaTd write, great have been the 
changes, notably as to Commoners ; but 
readers of a later day can find in these 
descriptions and recollections just the same 
tone and spirit as animated their own 
Wykehamical lives. In the words of the 
Bishop of Southwell: 

“ Debitie vicibus perennis usus.” 

Mr. Cook brings the first part to a con¬ 
clusion with his delightful paper upon 
“ Hills, Meads, and Qames.” He is 
unable to find earlier record of Saint 
Catherine’s Hill, in connexion with the 
College, than the poem of Christopher 
Jonson, headmaster in the sixteenth con- 
tury; but from at least 1550 to 1868, 
processions thither and games there were a 
characteristic feature of Winchester life. 
It would not be amiss if once or twice a 
year “ College,” if not Commoners, went 
sociati upon Hills, preserving the memory 
of an ancient custom. Mr. Cook traces 
the growth and formation of Meads; the 
development of cricket, which was of little 
importance till the second quarter of the 
century, or thereabouts, but which has 
occasioned many a Wykehamical triumph 
since then, and immortalised many a 
Wykehamical name; the history of Win¬ 
chester football, with its singular and 
unique peculiarities; and he concludes 
with brief notice of fives and the river. 
An absolutely unathletic Wykehamist can 
enjoy this paper, with its fascinating 
antiquarianism, and its freshness of the 


to write Latin hymns not unworthy of 
mediaeval days, it is the editor of the 
Vulgate. The other Latin poems are by the 
Bishop of Southwell, both in hendeca- 
syllabics. “ Ad Meos ” is of the happiest 
beauty:— 

“ O pars magna mei, quot intus olim 
Kt curae et mihi gaudio fuistis, 

Ut patri subolCR amans amanti, 

(Profit vos suholem vocasse amantem !) 


it unwortny oi Fort celebrates in bracing verse the joyi 
editor of the and healthy memories of “ Gray November, ’ 
>oems are by the with “the strong hot fiercely straining-’ 
th in hendeca- Mr. C. J. Billson, in “ Vestigia Retrorsnxn,’ 
of the happiest turns his steps back to ‘ 1 Itchen’s stream, ’ 1 
and early friendship and youthful dreams, 
ntus olim with the glamour of romance upon them 

uistis, all. A compendious account of the pro- 

nanti, ceedings at the five hundredth anniversary 

3 erautem* m ^ doses the goodly volume with great pro- 

invocanti.” P r j®ty- . ' , 

» + v.„ nn . m This festival in celebration of naif a 
the theme of thousand years was kept by Wykehamists 
in India with extreme devotion; and the 
president of the Simla gathering, an officer 
'“ te ® „ of the Bengal Staff Corps, made a 

can enam. speech rich in memories of forty years ago, 

ame hand, “Ad enthusiastically proud of Winchester, and 
ter length and as racy of Wykehamical soil in its terms 
long history of and phrases as if the speaker had never 
indurance of all left it. There is beyond doubt a genius 
je of accidents, loci, which lays this unfailing spell upon 
lines as these, Wykehamists, and forbids mem to for- 
tenry VIII. and get. Probably few Wykehamists can 
is of their times, be found who feel for their university, 
rer Winchester— however great their love for it, anything 
nigna regis, like their love for their school: that is of 

;na movit.” an altogether unique and incomparable 

early the best are character, and of the nature of a religions 
s “ Evening on a native patriotism. This by 

Nichols’s “Half itself is more than enough to establish, the 
rha fairoar ,'a > Founder’s fame and to demonstrate bis 


Si quondam tolerastis imperantem, 
Nunc concurrite nomina mvocanti.” 


After this “ names-calling,” 
plays a descant upon the 
“ Domum.” 


“ Una voce canamus ad Penatea 
Dulcem Wiecamicamque cantilenam.” 

The other poem by the same hand, “Ad 
Wiccamicos,” is of greater length and 
weight: it surveys the long history of 
Winchester, noting the endurance of all 
essentials amid all change of accidents. 
It is rich in such terse lines as these, 
recalling the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I., with the storms of their times, 
which passed harmlessly over Winchester— 

“ Non illam impietas benigna regis, 

Non regis pietas maligna movit.” 

Of the English poems, clearly the best are 
Mr. E. D. A. Morshead’s “ Evening on 
Hills” and Mr. J. B. B. Nichols’s “Half 


a Thousand Springs.” The former is a *ounaers iame ana to demonstrate ms 
reverie of natural beauty and classic BUCC68a - Apart from all technical matters 


to Commoners ; but memories, and poetry, and heroism, en- “ *“ 

av can find in these sunning the two names of Keats, whom the ? a ?rr P v L v 

[lections just the same downs of Winchester inspired with his m ***¥ book > bt 

animated their own “ Ode to Autumn,” and of Lord Seaton, '* “““ 

In the words of the a Wykehamist veteran, better known as emouons, oe un 
in the words of the ^ ^ Colborne) ^ Qf 0rthez and marked family 

nerenniB usub ” of Waterloo. Perhaps the first lines may ®P eakln ^- The 

P „ ' be detached for quotation without injury: hfo^i a ° mei 

b first part to a con- ,, Tr , „ , . . . ., but there is stri 

iightfui «po. c‘t". .i h< 

L Games. He is And the dim shadows lengthen, and the Rtreams Winchester the 
ier record of Saint Wane to the southward in the waning light, at any time. I 

connexion with the And the skies grow from dreamy to divine— for her, and no 

loem of Christopher Here for five hundred years shown the feeli 

n the sixteenth con- Have f > lived their little life 1 outh’s hopes and nj>t haye & 

least 1550 to 1868, Here, in the Land of Dreams.” Winchester, hs 


of education, this in itself is an education, 
a discipline, and a strength. All the writers 
in this book, be their theme an historical 
period, or manners and customs, or personal 
emotions, he they older or younger, have a 
marked family likeness in their way of 


marked family likeness in their way of 
speaking. There is no wordy sentiment in 
the book, no mere conventional superlatives, 
but there is struck a distinct note of “ loyal 
passion.” There is no attempt to prove 
Winchester the mother of very great men 
at any time. Her just honours are claimed 
for her, and no more. But there is clearly 
shown the feeling that Wykehamists oould 
not have a prouder and deeper love for 
Winchester, had Shakspere and Milton, 


Mr. Nichols’s fine poem is much in the tone Nelson and Wellington, Bacon and Burke. 

_ . —. * . _ . L _ TTT_1_ 1 _mi. 77".. .‘J _ _ 


of the Eton poems in lonica, those perfect 
expositions of the public school spirit. 
Witness these two stanzas: 


“ Fair her silver walls, 

Fair her meads and trees, 
Fairer even than these 
Something no man sees, 
Yet within her halls 
Hears it when it calls. 

“ Nor in vain it cries 
Still from year to year 
Sweet command and clear 
To the reverent ear; 

Who can recognise 
Honour's voice, replies.” 


been Wykehamists. The Uhittu Fratrwn, 
confirmed by centuries, is the great thing : 
not the production of great men. Places 
train and shape and influence great men, 
but do not make them. It was by the 
veriest chance, so to speak, that Newman 
was not a Wykehamist and a Cambridge 
man: had he gone to Winchester, Wyke¬ 
hamists would at last have got their 
indubitably great man, in whom to rejoice: 
but your great men and your great place 
are in some sense equals. It is the ordinary 
and average man, upon whom the great 
place has the greatest power. But for their 


Canon Moberly contributes seven sonnets training under a heightening and hearten 


commemorating “ famous men,” our bene- ing influence, they might well remain upon 


factors and exemplars, and the scenes dear a lower level of excellence : the great men 


to them as to us. Mr. F. 8. Parry sings 


open air. Even to those who never rose 0 f “ Alma Nutrix ” in verse patriotic and 
beyond “junior game” in cricket or foot- stirring. But we would gladly discover 
baU, life can scarcely bring anything of any proof, or even tradition, that “Harry 
? 1 ® r ® breathless excitement than “ Eton of Asrincourt. flower of thv clorv.” wbr a 


have internal resources of their own, wher¬ 
ever they may he. It is the common crowd 


stirring. But we would gladly discover of Wykehamists, who are doing their best 
any proof, or even tradition, that “Harry all the world over, that owe most toWin- 


m+v nj 1 68 q. exci t e ®ent fchan “Eton of Agincourt, flower of thy glory,” was a ohester, and most gladly make their own 
'"tf “d Six.” Winchester Wykehamist: it is sufficiently the spirit, if not the letter, of old Harps- 

i? ec ’ a< ~ P axt ®P 0 bb w ith a Hymmu doubtful whether he was an Oxford Wyke- field’s grateful words: “ Gulielmum Wiek- 
y^. th0 T Bishop of Salisbury; hamist, Queen’s and Oriel both claiming amum, ut optimum parentem agnoeco, 
in 7 1 LatmiBt should be able him, as well as New College. Mr. J. A- suscipio, colo, cui si quid in me doctrinae. 
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rirtutis, pietatis, et catholicae religionis, 
maxime acceptum refero. Quippe qui ab 
ineunte aetate, in Wintoniensi primum, 
deinde et Oxoniensi eius collegio, ad omnem 
iDgenii, doctrinae, et pietatis cultum 
capessendum institutus sim.” 

Stft res Wiccamiea : or, as the Bishop of 
Salisbury has it: 

Prolis fulura Wiccaml 
Ne tit prioris deRt ner ! 

Fide manente pristina 
Fidte manebit Numinis.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


21-moire. By Charles Godfrey Leland. In 
i vols. (Heiuemann.) 

Mr. Leland oilers his book as an example 
of a candid autobiography. He wrote it, 
he states, “ with no intention that it should 
be published,” but at the same time he had 
an idea it might serve as material for a 
Life, to be written by a certain friend. 
Therefore, he says, “ I wrote, as fully and 
honestly as I could, everything which I could 
remember which had made me what I am.” 
Although various reminiscences of other 
people are contained in these pages, the 
book is essentially personal to the author. 
It is, primarily, an account of his own 
doings and sayings, and only incidentally 
an account of the doings and sayings of 
other people. Certainly it has the merit of 
candour so far as any book, written under 
such conditions, ever could be quite candid. 
It i9 not a chronicle of feelings and thoughts, 
but of incidents, and this gives it a better 
chance of being truthful; for a man can re¬ 
cord the outward facts of his life much more 
faithfully than the subtle undercurrents of 
emotion and motive. It may, however, 
veil be doubted whether there exists any 
complete autobiography excepting Pepys’s 
Wary. In the way of any such com¬ 
plete self-revelation, stands the difficulty, 
amounting almost to an impossibility, 
of ignoring the world and so escap¬ 
ing the disposition to pose, as though 
the world were looking on. Marie 
Bashkirtseff tried to be truthful, hut the 
consciousness of the world was with her all 
thotime. John Stuart Mill was truthful, 
as a dissector is truthful who, in gathering 
and adjusting his facts, necessarily misses 
some realities. The Autocrat has told us 
that every, man is a trinity of persons— 
namely, the man as he is, the man as he 
seems to himself, and the man as he seems 
to others. The man of an autobiography 
ia the man as he seems to himself, toned, 
more or less, by considerations of how he 
vill seem to others. “ The world is too 
much with us” even when we are writing 
our private journals ; and, ns a consequence, 
we do not write down everything, and what 
we do write is liable to be glossed. Pepys 
wrote for himself alone; and he wrote 
simply—not trying to describe or reveal or 
explain himself, but methodically setting 
down more facts. Whereby we are brought 
niuch nearer to the man as he was—with 
the smallest possible alloy cf the man as he 
seemed to be, to himself or to others—than 
could have been possible under other con¬ 
ditions. There are no qualifications and no 
concealments. 


In another senso, every book that is written 
is an autobiography to those who can read 
it thoroughly; and of this Mr. Leland’s 
work is a notable example. It is free from 
all intentional reserve or misleading ; and 
although outwardly a record of activities, 
and not a picture of tho mind, it reveals 
with much clearness the cLaracter of its 
writer. It shows, first of all, self-confidenco 
and solf-reliant e. It shows, moreover, that 
here self-confidence has not degenerated 
into self-sufficiency. Mr. Leland’s manifest 
pride in his successes, in tokens that he is 
famous, in the appreciation expressed by per¬ 
sons he meets, betokens genuine modesty. 
Mock modesty would have bragged of its 
“ unworthiness,” its “poor efforts,” and 
tho like. Mr. Leland does nothing of 
the kind. When he thinks he has 
acted wisely or made a hit, ho says so. 
When Tennyson welcomes him, or when 
Carlyle’s insolence changes to respect, or 
when Messrs. Cope Brothers pay him the 
compliment of producing a “ Hans Breit- 
man” brand of cigars, he is honestly 
pleased. Self-satisfied peoplo are very 
irritating; but Mr. Leland’s satisfaction 
with himself-—to speak more accurately, 
with his achievements—does not offend, 
because it is so frank, because he has done 
things worth praising, and, above all, 
because he never lauds himself to the 
depreciation of anyone else. No book 
could be more free than his from malice, 
or envy, or ill-will of any kind. Ho 
accuses himself of being “by nature as 
vindictive as an unconverted Indian,” but 
we must take leave to prefer the evidence 
of his book to his mere opinion on the 
point. A man vindictive by nature, if 
convinced that it was “vile and wicked,” 
might, by strenuous effort, keep his nature 
in such subjection that he would never be 
guilty of a revengeful act. But some bit of 
spite or malice would surely exhibit itself 
in his narrative. The only man in whose 
favour Mr. Leland has nothing to say is tho 
lute Mr. John Camden Hotten, and in 
respect to him he is not malicious—not so 
malicious even as Mark Twain when he 
called him a Hotten-tot. Indeed, the tone 
of self-gratulation which runs through the 
book, so far from being irritating, gives it 
an added charm. 

In other ways also it is a pleasant book— 
bright, chatty, well furnished with anecdote, 
and not wanting in acute and suggestive 
criticism of manners and of men. Tho 
present narrative closes with the year 1870, 
and there is something more than a half 
promise that it will be continued later on. 
We have here the journalist and politician, 
the soldier, the oil-explorer, the traveller, 
and the author, with some account of 
Mr. Leland’s intercourse with the Indians. 
The treat in store will include the artist and 
designer, and best of all—as most people 
will think—the Gypsy episode. 

It may be, as Mr. Leland suggests, a hind 
of compliment to an author to identify him 
with his own creations, as Mr. Leland has 
been identified with Hans Breitmann. But 
it is a compliment which has drawbacks. 
For one thing, it limits one’s conception 
of tho author’s powers. The Breitmann 
Ballads have doubtless, more than anything 
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else he has done, made Mr. Leland famous; 
but, if he had done nothing else, and 
nothing better, we should have been obliged 
to rank him with such mere “ funny men ” 
as Artemus Ward or Josh Billmgs, who, 
like Hans Breitmanu, may have said some 
clever things, but few which would be 
thought worth reading in plain English. 
Mr. Leland had some feeling on the point 
himself; for, as he tells us, when an American 
insisted he should be called Hans Breitmann 
on account of his work, he protested, and 
asked him if he would familiarly accost Mr. 
Lowell as “ Josh Biglow.” ne adds : 


“ If there is anything in tho world which 
denotes a subordinate position iu the social 
scale, or defect in education, it is the passion 
to call men ‘out of their names,’ and never 
feel really acquainted with anyone until he is 
termed Tom or Jack. It is doubtless all very 
genial and jocose and sociable, but the man 
who shows a tendency to it should nut com¬ 
plain when his betters put him in a lower class 
or among the ‘ lower orders ’ ” (vol. ii., p. 2o<>). 


That the identification was not always only 
of the author with his creation, but was 
sometimes still more personal, is shown by 
this anecdote. In the smoking-room of an 
hotel a stranger accosted Mr. Leland, and 
said he had heard the author of the 
Breitmann Ballads was in the room—would 
he point him out'? Mr. Leland pointed to 
himself, at which his questioner was much 
surpiised, and confessed that the person he 
had singled out in his mind as most likely 
to be tho man he sought was “a great 
broom-bearded, broad-shouldered, jovial, 
intemperate, German-looking man ” (vol. 
ii., p. 290). In this connexion it is amusing 
to note Mr. Leland’s remark about the 


Emperor William: 

“ Punch had . . . represented him as HanB 
Breitmann in a cartoon, deploring that he had 
not squeezed more milliards out of tho French ; 
and I, indeed, found in the original very 
closely my ideal of Hans, who always occurs 
to me as a German gentleman who drinks, 
fights, and plunders—not as a mere rowdy 
raised above his natural sphere, but ns a rough 
cavalier. And that the great-bearded giant 
Emperor Wilhelm did drink heavily, fight 
bard, and mulct France mightily, is matter of 
history ” (vol. ii., pp. 270-71). 

The book contains—especially in its last 
chapters — several excellent literary and 
personal judgments. The fact that Mr. 
Leland believes George Borrow once played 
him a shabby trick does not (despite the 
“ vindictive nature ”) prevent him from 
testifying generously to his merits, thus : 


“What I admire in Borrow to such a degreo 
that before it his faults or failings seem very 
trifling, is his absolutely vigorous, marvellously 
varied originality, based on direct familiarity 
with Nature, but guided and cultured by the 
study of natural, simple writers, such as Defoe 
and Smollett. I think that the ‘ interest ’ in, 
or rather sympathy for gipsies, in his case as in 
mine, came not from their being curious or 
dramatic beings, but because they are so much 
a part of free life, of out-of-door Nature; bo 
associated with sheltered nooks among rocks 
and trees, the hedgerow and birds, riversides, 
and wild roads. Sorrow’s heart was large and 
true as regarded English rural life ; there was a 
place in it for everything which was of tho 
open air and freshly beautiful. He was not a 
view-hunter of ‘hits,’ trained according to 
Buskin and the deliberate word-painting of a 
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thousand novels and Victorian picturesque 
poems; but he often brings us nearer to Nature 
than they do, not by photography, but by 
equally letting fall a word or trait, by which 
we realise, not only her form, but her soul. 
Herein he was like Washington Irving, who 
gives us the impression of a writer who was 
deeply inspired with calm, sweet, sunny views 
of Nature, yet in whose writings literal 
description is so rarely introduced, that it is a 
marvel how much the single buttercup lights 
up the landscape for a quarter of a mile, when 
f thousand would produce no effect whatever. 
This may have possibly been art in Irving art 
of the most subtle kind—but in Borrow it was 
instinct and hardly intentional. In thiB respect 
he was superior even to Whitman” (vol. ii., 
pp. 301-2). 

After reading this masterly criticism, we can 
understand Mr. Leland’s short, sharp judg¬ 
ment on Tegner: “ I confess that I never 
cared much for Tegner, and that I infinitely 
prefer the original Icelandic . Saga of 
?rithiof to his sago-gruel imitation of 
strong soup ” (vol. ii., p. 134). 

The same preference for authors who go 
o Nature, to those who obtain their material 
at second hand, is visible in Mr. Leland’s 
remarks on George Eliot: 

" I never detected in her any trace of genial 
lutnour, though I doubt not that it was latent 
n her; and I thought her a person who had 
lrawn her ideas far moro from books and an 
icquaintauee with certain types of humanity 
whom she had set herself deliberately to study 
—albeit with rare perception—than from an 
?asy intuitive familiarity with all sorts and 
conditions of men. But she worked out 
4 heroughly what the knew by the intuition of 
genius, though in this she was very far inferior 
co Scott. Thus she wroto the ‘ Spanish 
Gypsy,’ having only seen such gypsies two or 
three times. One day she told me that, in 
irder to write ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ she had read 
through two hundred books. I longed to tell 
her that she had better have learned Yiddish 
wid talked with two hundred Jews, and been 
taught, as I was by my friend Solomon the 
Sadducee, the art of distinguishing Fraiilein 
Lowenthal of the Ashkenazim from Senorita 
Aguado of the Sephardim by the corners of their 
eyes ” (vol. ii., p. 239). 

This Mr. Solomon was a Jew Mr. Leland 
had met at Cape May during the War, who 
belonged to the sect which “ took no part 
in the crucifixion,” whose members “ do not 
believe or disbelieve in a God—Yahveh or 
the older Elohim,” and who “hold that every 
man bom knows enough to do what is right, 
and that is religion enough.” This, says 
Mr. Leland, was the first Agnostic he had 
ever met. He was, however, somewhat 
disappointed in Mr. Solomon, when he found 
he had “ full faith in a Rabbi in New York, 
who was so learned in the Cabala that, by 
virtue of the sacred names, he could recover 
stolen goods.” This leads Mr. Leland to 
remark that “ the same spirit which induces 
a man to break out of orthodox humdrum¬ 
ness, induces him to love the marvellous, 
the forbidden, the odd, the wild, the droll— 
even as I do.” Rather, perhaps, men feel 
that, though the present explanations are 
inadequate, there is much yet to be 
known and explained. Be this as it may, 
a severely critical scepticism often does 
exist side by side with totally uncritical 
credulity. 
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Of Abraham Lincoln we have a good 
anecdote and other interesting glimpses : 

“ Abraham Lincoln once remarked of the 
people who wanted Emancipation, but who did 
not like to be called Abolitionists, that they 
reminded him of the Irishman who bad signed 
a temperance pledge, and did not like to break 
it, yet who sadly wanted a ‘ drink.’ So, going 
to an apothecary, he asked for a glass of soda 
water, adding, ‘ An’, docther dear, if yees could 
put a little whisky into it unbeknown at to me, 
I’d bo much obliged to yees ” (vol. ii., p. 30). 

Lincoln’s selection by the Republican 
party as tbeir candidate for the Presidency 
caused much dissatisfaction at the time. 
He had been misrepresented, and when not 
wilfully misrepresented, was much mis¬ 
understood ; and it was moro through party 
loyalty than through affection for the man 
himself that he won the contest. Mr. 
Leland’s “copperhead ” friend indicated one 
source of dissatisfaction when he remarked : 
“ I do i cisht we could have a gentleman for 
President for oncet.” In the following year 
Lincoln not only “ saved the Union,” but 
proved himself an incorruptible statesman, 
and at the news of his death “ men were 
weeping in the stroets.” At last they had 
found out that they had had a gentleman 
for President “ for oncet.” 

Waltkr Lf.win. 


“Fi:r axd Feather Series.” —The Part¬ 
ridge : its Natural History, Shooting, and 
Cookery. (Longmans.) 

Few' volumes are so interesting to lovers of 
nature as books which treat in an informal 
manner of birds and beasts, scenery and 
flowers—books which may be conveniently 
classed as books of the country. Of late 
years an aesthetic appreciation of English 
fields and hedgerows has largely increased. 
A time of peace, cheap books, and the exten¬ 
sion of education has borne its usual fruits. 
Although much senaiLility for rustic charms 
may be found among the poots of the last 
century, the beginning of a deoper love for 
nature must be sought in Gray’s Letters 
and the History of Sclborne. At present, 
books which touch on sport amid the streams, 
woodlands, and moors of Great Britain are 
more popular than ever. Probably, en¬ 
couraged by the success of the Badminton 
Library of books on English sport, Messrs. 
Longman have commenced a fresh enter¬ 
prise—a series of monographs on game, 
birds, and animals. Mr. A. E. T. Watson 
is to act as editor, and a number of well- 
known names of men famous for their skill 
in natural history and shooting have engaged 
to write the different treatises. Good writing 
and careful editing will be set off by ex¬ 
cellent illustrations. Indeed, these are to 
form a prominent feature in the series. 

If the volumes to come maintain the 
same high level of writing and illustrations 
that is found in the first of the series, 
there need be no misgivings concerning 
their success. A prettier and better- 
printed book has seldom issued from the 
press. The dozen drawings of the partridge 
and its haunts are by Mr. A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, Mr. A. Thorburn, and Mr. C. 
Whymper, all masters of their craft; and, 
it bo not invidious to particularise, those 


named “ Courting” and “ A Sunny Corner” 
are full of life and boauty. The rich, browns 
of the plumage, together with their tender 
gradations, are admirably caught; and tho 
atmosphere of peace in which the birds are 
set excellently reproduces the trustfulness 
of the partridge before September rudely 
destroys its idyllic confidence. 

Different sections of each subject are 
with much advantage in this series to be 
entrusted to different authorities. Thus, the 
natural history of the partridge is carefully 
written by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson. He 
points out the limits of its range and its 
habits, its favourite haunts, its courtship 
and nesting, and the courage with which it 
defends its young ones : in short, the whole 
economy of the familiar bird’s life before 
the deadly breechloader breaks in upon 
its quiet happiness. On the subject of 
poachers Mr. Macpherson naturally resigns 
his pen to Mr. Stuart-Wortley. His dis¬ 
quisitions on shooting the bird bring the 
subject up to tho latest novelty in the way 
of sport to be obtained from the partridge. 
Needless to say, the respective merits of the 
drive and the walking-up of the birds are 
nicely balanced, and the reaiing of them is 
fully described. Some of the largest recent 
records of sport on tho most famous part¬ 
ridge-beats of England—Lord Walsing- 
ham’s, Lord Leicester’s, and Baron deHirsch’s 
—supply much food for reflection, both to 
sportsmen and political economists. It will 
surprise many men, who fancy that the great 
numbers (4 partridges now shot on a good 
manor are a modern development called 
into being for the sake of the breechloader, 
to be told that in some cases more were 
shot at the end of tho last century. Mr. 
Stuart-Wortloy exemplifies this fact from 
the llolkhaiu shooting records, which show 
that in tho years 1797, 1798, and 1800, 
moro partridges wero killed on the estate 
than in 1808 and 1809, the two best seasons 
of that docado. The same writer particu¬ 
larly impresses upon keepers the imperative 
need of care and vigilance from the very 
beginning when rearing partridges, and 
relates an anecdote of six young partridges 
being found last year drowned in the 
huge prints of a cart-horse’s hoofs, after a 
heavy thunder shower. There are full 
accounts with diagrams of tho novel part¬ 
ridge preserves laid out at Sandringham 
in 1892. The hint, too, is worth,bearing in 
mind that these birds are not naturally 
found in turnips, though they may take 
refugo there after being disturbed. The 
novice may profit from tho suggestion to go 
over in his mind at the end o£ the day all 
1 the incidents of the day’s sport, field by 
field, and shot by shot, trping to remember 
how and where every brace of birds was 
killed, how many were lost, and where. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was matter of distinction if a 
| sportsman could shoot a bird on the wing. 

1 Sir Roger, in tho Speclatir, says of one of 
! his friends : “ In short, he is a very sensible 
man, shoots flying, and has been several 
times foreman of the petty jury.” Thanks 
to long stubbles, flint and steel, or even 
! percussion guns, and untrimrned hedgerows, 

I piartridge-shooting remained in an un- 
scionlilic condition until tho first forty years 
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of the present century had passed. Two 
trends ■would go out at break of day with 
a favourite setter or pointer and shoot what 
birds they found. Short stubbles and the 
era of high farming succeeded, which left 
little shelter for game. Breech-loaders then 
came into being to restore the sportsman’s 
prospects. Country houses were filled, and 
Urge parties walked up their game, assisted 
by retrievers. Finally, driving was in¬ 
vented. Instead of walking up the birds, 
he sportsman now has them driven to him. 
This practice not only provides moro difficult 
shots, but apparently furnishes more birds. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley illustrates this again 
from the Holkham shooting registers. Tho 
two best years of the first decade under the 
walking system yielded ns follows: 1868, 
3308 partridges, and 1869, 3085 ; whereas 
the two best years of tho second decade, after 
driving became the exclusive practice, gave 
the following returns: 1885, 8100 part¬ 
ridges, and 1887,7512. These figures, how¬ 
ever, may only show that moro birds escape 
under the system of walking up than of 
driving. “Half-mooning” is a modifica¬ 
tion of walking up the birds, for a full 
explanation of which the reader may be 
referred to this book. It is worth while 
to extract from it the highest figures 
made for a week of four days’ Bhooting 
during 1891 and 1892, at Tho Grange, 
Lord Ashburton’s seat: namely, 2422 and 
2324 birds. These are far exceeded, how¬ 
ever, by Baron de Hirsch’s beats at St. 
Johann, Hungary, where no less than 17,048 
partridges were killed in 1892. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s ebaptor on cooking a 
partridge fitly concludes the book. It views 
the subject as being nothing short of a 
branch of the fine arts. He would probably 
condemn Apicius unreservedly herein, for 
that worthy only treats of boiled partridges 
—proh pudor !—although he restores flavour 
to them by means of “ pepper, cumin, 
parsley-seed, rock-parsley, sauce, carrot, 
honey, vinegar, wine,” and many moro 
ingredients. This process undoubtedly 
favours of waste of power. Most persons 
will agree with Mr. Saintsbury that the sim¬ 
plicity of a roasted partridge with its natural 
condiment, bread-sauce, cannot be excelled. 
Should unreasonable people ho wever demand 
more recondite dishes, he humours them with 
ftriru aux choiix, salmis of partridge, 
partridge soup and pie, perdreau trujl'c, and 
especially a chartreuse of partridge. Each 
of these, dressed according to his cunning 
directions, might well put a soul within the 
m® of death. In short, when Mr. Stuart 
Wortley has killed the partridge in the 
most scientific manner, Mr. Saintsbury cooks 
14 ^o in similar scientific fashion. 

These remarks will show how needful this 
wok is to all who love, or live in, the country. 
With the exception of three or four of Mr. 

' tuart Wortley’s pages which are devoted 
«> political declamation on poaching and the 
game-laws (and these can only be regretted 
because they might have been better filled 
more good stories from his own ex¬ 
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Penence), there is not a dull page in The 
ertridge from the first to the last. No 
partridge-shooter can henceforth complain 
bat full justice has not been rendered to his 
favourite bird. M. G. Watkins. 


Dags Spent on a Dope's Farm. By Margaret 

Symonds. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Margaret Symonds is altogether her 
father’s daughter, and at every turn of the 
pnge she recalls the lamented author of The 
Italian Renaissance. She has the same quick 
eye for picturesque form, the same sensitive 
feeling for colour, the same minuteness 
which is not quite convincing, and the same 
naive and confidential egotism. These 
qualities and defects of qualities are not so 
strongly developed in Miss Symonds, nor 
are they sot oil by her father’s wealth of 
eclectic erudition; but to them her book 
owes its genuine charm. This is the less 
surprising, because it was, as she tells us, 
written for him and under his iniluence, and 
ho had promised her an introduction, “ in 
which he was going to deal in particular 
with Virgil’s connexion with Lombard 
scenes.” Mr. J. A. Symonds was indeed 
actually on his way to the Doge’s farm, 
whore he hoped to write the preface, when 
he fell ill. He died in Home shortly after¬ 
wards, and now, she says : 

“ What I have written seems incomplete—a 
thing with the spirit gone out of it. But my 
father’s marks are all over the manuscript, and 
because he liked the book, and took an iuterest 
in it, and wanted mo to print it, I do so now, 
and give it back to him.” 

An unmistakably pathetic meaning is thus 
given to the lines from the Daisy, placed 
underneath the dedication : 

“ O love, we two shall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the sea.” 

The book is, in effect, an album of pen 
and pencil sketches made at Vescovana, on 
the estato of an English lady residing in the 
Basso Padovano. The lady’s husband—she 
is now a widow—belonged to the Pisani, 
one of the famiglie nobili of Venice, who, 
in the last century, conferred a Doge 
on the republic. These nobles spent most 
of their time in the city of the Lagoon, and 
most of their money on their Venetian 
palaces, so that these country houses were 
greatly neglected. The Pisani Doge never, 
in fact, came to Vescovana ; and the title of 
Doge’s Farm has, as the writer character¬ 
istically acknowledges, been bestowed more 
for the sake of its new and pleasing sound 
than for any special historical fitness. The 
country is, like so much of Lombardy, 
simply reclaimed marsb, and its fertility 
represents the lives and labour of many 
generations of contadini. Across it runs the 
Adige, not the noble blue river that swirls 
joyously through the piles of the Scala Bridge 
at Verona, but a breadth of sullen water, 
moving between high banks and on the 
high bed of alluvium brought down from 
the Alps. 

“ These hanks aro calculated to inspire some¬ 
thing like panic in the mind of the ignorant 
observer. They rise to a height of from 
twenty-six to twenty-nine feet above the level 
of the land, and the church spires and houses 
which once commanded, are now shadowed by 
these mountainous banks. Standing on their 
summit you see the entire plain for miles spread 
like a map below you. Interminable fields of 
com or maize, stretching botween ditches 
hedged by mulberry and willow, with here and 
there a mud hut or a stable, now and then a 
small, thin campanile. In the far background 


faint shadows of the Alps arise, and on tho 
breeze a suspicion of salt-air is borne from the 
invisible lagoon.” 

In the heart of this country lies Vescovana, 
whither, in 1850, the English Contessa came 
to a desolate home. The family had beforo 
lived on the ground floor. In the fine old 
palatial drawing rooms the linen hung on 
lines, among the family portraits; pigs 
wandered through the iron gates; tho 
threshing floors were before the dining¬ 
room windows; hardly a tree or a flower 
was in sight. But one curious remnant of 
greatnecs remained—a lion’s head carved ia 
marble by the door, and under it the words, 
Dacca delle denoncie segretc : the political 
espionage of tho Council of Ten, transferred 
to the petty jealousies of the Paduan farm. 
Now all is changed. There is a garden filled 
with tall chestnuts and catalpas. Grass and 
flowers cover the threshing floor ; paths 
wind among syringa hedges, and tamarisks 
line the edges of the moat. A long-tailed 
tit builds in the Boeca delle denoncit 
segrete, and the lion’s mouth is filled with 
down. Not less wonderful are the improve 
meats in the land, on the farm, and in the 
great grey cattle, whose beauty makes Mist 
Symonds justly enthusiastic. The story oi 
the transformation, which is due solely t- 
the energy of the Countess, is told with 
great spirit; and tho picture of this lady ; 
at once so unusual and eo admirable a figure, 
was well worth the painting. For her tho 
Maes waits on Sundays; she orders physic 
to the sick oxen, she fixes the day for the 
harvest, the hour for the admission of the 
I gleaners. And all this intensely modern 
activity has for setting, or background, a 
peasant life which, structurally, is alto¬ 
gether mediaeval. Nothing, however, gives 
so profound an impression of her com¬ 
manding personality, as the story of 
the saving of the fields during the 
great floods of a few years back. 

We ought to say that, though we are net 
left in much doubt as to the actor who plays 
the part of tho dea ex machina, the 
authoress forbears to state positively that 
it was the Contessa Pisani. Miss Symonds 
must be allowed to recount this moving 
incident in her own words : 

“ It had poured and poured with raiu for 
many dayB, and always it went on pouring. Up 
in the Alps the torrents had broken loose, ami 
were hurling down their floods and boulders 
over the meadows. 

“ The Adige was swollen, yellow, ghastly : 
but still by its banks restrained. A dread and 
a terror was in the minds of the people on 
the plain. They went up in the eveuing to the 
top of the banks and looked. Then they crept 
down, for a shudder passed through them. 

“ And still it poured. 

“ At midnight a gig rattled up to the gates 
of a lonely villa on the plain. 

«< * The river has broken on the Rovigo side,’ 
said the man inside. ‘ The people are mad ; 
they are coming across to open our lock, and 
let the flood into our land as well as their own. 
It's a horrible flood; but why should both 

sides perish f ’ , 

“The lady of the villa arose. She ordered 
her horses, and she drove through the dark and 
the blinding rain. At dawn she stood on tho 
banks of the Adige beside her lock. 

“She was a woman, but she stood there 
alone. And ‘ Shoot, then, shoot! ’ she cried to 
the men on the opposite bank of the river. 
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“They were all there, half mad with fear. 
They had their guns pointed at her, but they 
didn’t shoot, and the flood went over their laud 
and not over hers.” 

Not less graphic is tho account of the fire 
on the Podere, and of the Contessa “ in her 
gorgeous evening dress, held up over a still 
more gorgeous petticoat, storming at the 
crowd collectively and individually,” and 
then manipulating the hose with her own 
fair hands, while all around the millions of 
frogs sang on, and above was “ such a 
heaven of quiet and indifferent stars.” 

No one can be more sensible to the beauty 
of the plain than Miss Symonds, but sho 
seems still more impressed with its melan¬ 
choly. The houses are clean, the people are 
sober and thrifty, without much beauty, 
indeed, except for the women’s hair; but all 
of them possessing, she says, “ that charm of 
lithe and easy motion which is so hopelessly 
lacking in the mountaineer.” Perhaps, 
though, the question of race has something 
to say to this, for some of the mountain folk 
of the Venetian Tyrol are conspicuously grace¬ 
ful. But, anyhow, at Yescovana she noted that 
even at the joyous harvest time they were 
sad, and their very songs seemed weighted 
with misery. She mentions, too, the fre¬ 
quency of suicide, and quotes the explana¬ 
tion given of a suicidal youth, who did not 
care to live because “ there is never any¬ 
thing new.” The maladie du siicle seems 
to have overtaken these poor peasants with 
a vengeance when they court death on such 
grounds. Miss Symonds attributes it to 
the monotony of their lives, the immense 
ennui of the great green sea—“the wave¬ 
less plain of Lombardy.” Wo are inclined 
to think that the vera causa is simply endomic 
fever. 

Miss Symonds is to be congratulated on 
the success with which the local colour is sug¬ 
gested in these rough but spirited sketches. 
They are all full of true Southern warmth, 
and appeal to us here with particular force, 
where every fresh winter makes us feel how 
right that savant was, who said that 
England had “ no climate, only weather.” 

Keg in a ld Hughes. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Tempe. By Constance Cottereli. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Eyes Like the Sea. By Maurus Jokai. In 
3 vols. (Laurence & Bullen.) 

Steve Drown'8 Dunyip. By John Arthur 
Barry. (Remington.) 

The While Islander. By Mary H. Cather- 
wood. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Seven Christmas Eves. By Several Authors. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Home of the Dragon. “ Pseudonym 
Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Cotterell’s first book, Strange Gods, 
was a novel of so much promise that many 
must have looked forward to its successor. 
In Tempe there is something of the same 
freshness of touch and frank individuality 
of outlook; and the story as a story is 
better. The most characteristic quality of 
the heroine of Strange Gods was winsomeness, 
and that again is what distinguishes Tempe 
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Kivers. Iu the portrayal of a girl’s life, 
and in a vivid and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of tho partially veiled or hiddon springs 
of action with maidons fancy free and fancy 
bound, Miss Cottoroll is on her surest 
ground. She apprehends instinctively the 
difficulties which beset a straightforward 
young woman in her effort to bo sincere in 
thought, speech, and action. One may 
smile at the seriousness with which Tempe 
Kivers, and others of her type, take certain 
poses, affectations, and absurdities on the 
part of “ Mrs. Grundy,” and opine that the 
author herself occasionally trembles a little 
at her own audacity; but it is needful to 
remember that in actual life the Tempes aro 
more or less forced by circumstances to copo 
with tiruudian littlenesses as though they 
wore matters of vital moment. It is from 
this standpoint that I think Miss Cottoroll 
has a particular pathway ready for her, in 
that wide domain of fiction where tho 
highways are so overcrowdod. Not in 
any depreciatory, but in a natural and 
indeed complimentary sonse, she should 
become a charming and wolcome champion 
of that much maligned beiug, “ the young 
person.” But lest this opinion be wrongly 
apprehondod, let me hasten to add that thero 
is no reason why the most exigent novol- 
reader should not take pleasure in so clover 
and entortaining a book as Tempe. It is 
brightened by many charming touches, and 
most of the subsidiary personages are as 
real as the chief characters. Do we not all 
know individuals like Miss Hilyatt, Tempo’s 
aunt, who hold that “poor people’s opinions 
never have any intluence,” and that ‘ ‘ opinions 
will nover do a young woman any good 
unless she can find a man who holds thorn 
too, and, moreover, likes her to hold them,” 
which, as Miss Hilyatt adds, is not at all 
the same thing ? In a word, this appal¬ 
ling though not unfamiliar typo is the 
kind of person who, on the slightest 
provocation, says severely, “Explain your¬ 
self”; and that, as tho author adds, “is what 
to say if you want to make it impossible for 
a person to oboy you.” The love-episodes, 
which are the heart and soul of a novel of 
this kind, aro written with grace and verve, 
and no doubt the sympathies of most 
readers will be fairly divided between 
fortunate Brant and unfortunate Kurt. 
The scone of the greater part of the novel 
is laid in Stuttingen, in which many will 
recognise a bright and comely capital of 
Southern Germany ; towards the close, 
however, the action changes to England. 
Miss Cottereli is unequal in her style. At 
her best she writes exceptionally well; but 
she is addicted to that inartistic apostro¬ 
phising of the reador which is so common 
in fiction at the moment, and is, to put it 
reticently', so disenchanting. She is not so 
fortunato in passages where she deals with 
tragic issues or high-wrought emotion ; or, 
at least, such passages are not sustained 
with the same equipoise as the lightor and 
less calculated parts of the narrative. 
Here and there she has been too pre¬ 
occupied with her subject-matter to attend 
to her style—noticeably, for example, in the 
latter part of p. 284 in the third volume, 
where a dramatic episode demands that 
there shall be no lack of grip in the writing. 
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The flaws, however, are mainly those duo 
to inexperience and perhaps to a misconcep¬ 
tion of what constitutes a nervous and alert 
stylo. This novel is so good that we 
may reasonably expect Miss Cotterell’s 
next to be of exceptional interest and 
attraction. Meanwhile Tempe ought to bo 
one of the most popular books at tho 
lending libraries. 

Maurus Jukai is, no doubt, the most 
prolific novelist in Europe. Probably, no 
one but a Hungarian, and ho or she an 
enthusiast, has read even two-thirds of his 
library of fiction; for “A Tengersgemii 
Ublgy,” which Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has 
translated, under the title Eyes Like the Sea, 
is his hundred and fiftieth romance. Jokai 
has been much lauded of late, and wo have 
all read of the honours that have been 
paid to him recently in his native land. I 
saw in an influential paper the other day a 
notice of him, wherein he was spoken of as 
not only to Hungary what Walter Scott 
was to Scotland, and Balzac to France, but as 
a great artist. This-may be true, of course : 

I can say only that of the eight or ten 
books of his I have seen in English, French, 
or German, notone has indisputable evidence 
of genuine art. All are more or less formless, 
vague, haphazard. They have good qualities, 
but these are not displayed with control and 
careful heed for proportion in detail and in 
mass. His novels seem to bo a mere aggre¬ 
gation of material. They aro full of clever 
studies, brilliant scenes, dramatic episodes ; 
they are interesting and suggestive, as are 
unfinished and miscellaneous sketches. The 
translator speaks of Eyes Like the Sea as 
one of the most brilliant and humorous 
of Jukai’s many novels, and adds that 
in 1890 it was “crowned” by tho Hun¬ 
garian Academy as the best Hungarian 
novel. Before this statement one can only 
bow. The chief interest of the book for 
many roadors will be the introductory pages 
of criticism and autobiography, where, amid 
much irrelevant matter, there is a good deal 
that is worthy of attention. The heroine of 
tho story is a remarkable young woman, upon 
whom the entire interest centres. Bessy, as 
she is called, has divers matrimonial ven¬ 
tures. The fifth and last husband proves so 
unsatisfactory that she kills him. If difficult, 
and even perilous, to live with, this fair 
barbarian is delightful company when 
enjoyed vicariously. It is impossible not to 
admire her dauntless courage and endurance, 
particularly in the striking episode of her 
struggle iu the forest with wolves when, 
disguised in male attire, she is hurrying 
upon an important political errand. If the 
book were less than a third of its length, 
and scrupulously the record of Bessy’s varied 
experiences, it would he a much more 
memorable production. As an autobio¬ 
graphy, its icahrhcit is too greatly leavened 
with dichlung for acceptance as a trust¬ 
worthy personal record: as a novel, it is 
too much an undigested mass of material. 

On the other hand, as the production of a 
genuine if uncontrolled imagination, Eyes 
Like the Sea is an alluring work into which 
to dip at random. But as controlled 
imagination is of the very essence of art, 
it seems, at least, to one reader of a portion 
, of Jdkai’s work, that the famous Hungarian 
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_i a brilliant and versatile journalist in 
iction rather than a great literary craftsman. 

Old Australians will read with delight, and 
their English compatriots with exceptional 
pleasure, the collection of stories which 
Mr. John. Arthur Barry has collected from 
the -Australasian, the Queenslander, and other 
periodicals. It is the best series of 
Australian tales that has appeared, and 
\_a.s the further attraction that many of 
them are records of personal adventure, 
and that all are, in a sense, actual 
episodes. Mr. Barry has lived his stories, 
and the impress of direct experience is upon 
everything he writes. Whenever he has 
a tale to tell, he does so with a picturesque- 
7iess and vivacity worthy of his friend, Mr. 
' Rtdyard Kipling, who has prefaced the 
I volume with some stirring quatrains of 
itis own. 

The While Islander, if I remember aright, 
appeared - serially last year in one of the 
American magazines. It is by a lady who 
won repute over sea by The Romance of 
bollard. Picturesque as it is in its dcscrip- 
tiins of the scenery of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, and of White and Redskin life, the 
story fails to convince the reader of its 
verisimilitude. But it is written by one 
who has an eye for the beauty of nature, 
and a keen sense of the mystery and charm 
of “ wild life and it is certainly a book to 
take up with pleasure, if, as a novel, not 
very enthralling. The illustrations suggest 
that, in some previous state, they were 
much more satisfactory. 

Snen Christmas Eves is sub-titled “ The 
Romance of a Social Revolution.” Mr. 
Graves, Mr. FarjeoD,Miss Florence Marryat, 
Mr. G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, and Mr. 
Clement Scott, all lend their talent to the 
furtherance of a thankless task. The narra¬ 
tive is interesting in a way, but the whole 
procedure is radically inartistic. It is to 
be hoped that this is the last of these silly 
combination stories, which have about as 
much literary value as a picture painted by 
seven artists would have, or a symphony 
composed by seven musicians. 

The “ Pseudonym Library,” which al¬ 
ready comprises so many clever and enter¬ 
taining stories, has added another attractive 
volume to its collection in the Tonquinese 
idyll, entitled The Home of the Dragon. It 
ha3 much of the colour and something of 
the charm of “ the yellow East.” 

William Sharp. 




SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION. 
Latin and Greek Verse. By the Rev. Thomas 
Saunders Evans, D.D. With Memoir, by the 
Rev. Joseph Waite. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) Many to whom the bulk of this book 
will hardly appeal at all, will read the 
prefatory memoir with great interest. 
Shrewsbury, Cambridge, Rugby have taught 
and seen many great teachers and remarkable 
men; but a more single-minded genius for 
scholarship, a more winningly unconventional 
man, than the late Canon Evans, they have not 
otceu produced. It scarcely needed the letters 
litre quoted from the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Provost of Eton, and Mr. 
hrthui Bidgwick, to tell soholars about Canon 
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Evans’s scholarship; but their sketch of the mau 
is irresistibly attractive. No one who ever saw 
him, even in his later Durham days, could fail 
to recognise the eccentricity, the frequent 
absence of mind ; but who could resist a master 
who, on a schoolboy replying that a certain 
kiug of England was famous for “vice and 
immortality,” subjoined—“ My boy, you are 
right to a t ” ? Of his ready and ingenious wit 
Dr. Waite gives various delightful examples; 
but he was a wit who was not proud of his 
faculty, and a scholar too absorbed in scholar¬ 
ship, for its own sake, to give out the full 
treasures of hi3 mind. Tho Latin and Greek 
vorses, original and translated, here printed, are 
admirable. Wo observe, in Dr. Waite’s account 
of them, that ho merely says that some here 
given have already been printed. But really a 
good many of them—those on pp. 267, 
269, 1(H), 1 AS, 154—have appeared in such well- 
known collections as Sitbrinae Corolla, and 
Arundines Carni. On p. 250, in the passage 
from Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” the eighth lino 
is wrongly given—for “bitter” read “bitten.” 
For the dwindling number of those who love 
such things, a comparison between Canon 
Evans’s translation (pp. 175-192) of “ Oenone,” 
and that by Lord Lyttelton in Arundines Cami, 
is full of interest: they were truly can la re 
jiarts. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles ; translated into 
English Prose from the Text of Jebb. By 
Edward P. Coleridge. (Bell.) Mr. Coleridge 
is iudefatigable : it is really no light thing to 
have brought out, within a few years, complete 
versions of Apollonius Rhodius, of Euripides, 
and now of Sophocles. In the latter task, 
indeed, he has had, and amply acknowledges 
(Pref. p. viii.) his debt to, the version of Prof. 
Jebb as a guido for a considerable number of 
the plays. Whether for this reason, or because 
practice improves one in the art of translating 
as in other arts, Mr. Coleridge seems to us 
happier in Sophocles than in Euripides. Tho 
truth is, that Euripides is, very often, argu¬ 
mentatively prosy; and this style is apt to 
infect the translator who strives to be faithful, 
even whero Euripides has shaken off his 
prosiness. We could not quite acquit Mr. 
Coleridge in this matter, with regard to 
Euripides ; but we are glad to observe that, in 
translating Sophocles (who is never argumenta¬ 
tively prosy), he keeps a better level of style. 
Personally, we think a little more freodom 
would produce a little more poetry in the 
version; but we recognise that where the 
object is to facilitate tho reading of the 
original, there is much to be said for not 
intruding alien beauties of literary equivalents. 
Sometimes—particularly, we think, in the 
graver speeches, but less often in the choruses 
—tho English is adequate and impressive: 
here, for example, is part of the curse of Tiresias 
(Ool. Tgr. 415-23). 

“Yea, and thou hast been a foe to thine own kin, 
there in the world below, and here on earth above, 
without knowing it; and one day shall a twofold 
curse, with footsteps dread—tho curse of thy 
mother and thy sire—drive thee forth from this 
land, the light thou seest clearly now, turned then 
to gloom. And where will thy cries not find a rcBt- 
ing-place, and will not all Cithaeron soon re-echo 
them, when thou hast learnt the import of that 
marriage-hymn, which welcomed thee homo to thy 
harbourless port after a prosperous voyage ? ” 
Here, we think, is a satisfactory style of trans¬ 
lating: yet, in 1. 417, we feel that is 

more than “twofold”—it suggests, with 
a smiting and driving sword. And the phrase 
of “ a resting-place for thy cries ” certainly 
suggests their cessation, while Sophocles clearly 
means to imply their ubiquity. Hence some 
still prefer to take \inhe = actual bay or 
harbour. In the choruses Mr. Coleridge has a 
good many felicitous phrases; but he is apt uu- 
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consciously to slip into the minor rhythms of 
verse, and even into rhyme— e.g., Antig. 11. 
340-7. 

“And in the meshes of hij nets he snares and 
takes the tlocks of blithesome birds, the tribes of 
savage beasts, and ocean’s brood that swims the 
sea, with man's exceeding Bubtlety.” 

It seems to us a considerable point, in writing 
prose-translations, to avoid forcing it into 
verse by the punctuation. It is the avoidance 
of this flaw that makes the following passage 
—the farewell of Ajax (p. 359)—creditably 
adequate: 

“O Death, Death, come now, look on me; 
and yet with thee I shall hold converse in 
yon world also, face to face. But on thee I 
call, 0 light of day now biightly shed, and on 
tho sun-god in his car, for this last timo of all, 
and nevermore henceforth. O light ! O sacred 
soil of my own land of Salami.-), whereon my 
father’s hearth stands iirm ! Glorious Alliens with 
thy kindred race ! Ye springs aud rivers ilowing 
yonder ! And you, ye plains < f Troy ! To all I 
say, ‘ farewell! ’ 0 yo that nursed my life ! 
Hark! ’tis his latest word yo now hear Ajax 
utter; henceforth shall I speak with tho dead in 
Hades’ halls.” 


By a common, but most defacing, misprint, tho 
Furies, at tho top of this samo page, are called 
“vengeful friends ” instead of “ fiends! ” Mr. 
Coleridgo’s notes scorn to ns useful, and 
judiciously appended at tho foot of the page— 
tho wrong principle, we think, with a school 
text-book, the right one with a translation. 


The First Tart of Goethe’s Faust. Translated 
by Anna Swanwick. Revised edition. (Bell.) 
This translation was first published (Pref. 
p. vi.) upwards of forty years ago; it is now 
revised by tho haud that wroto it. After 
Mr. Hayward’s prose version, it has probably 
guided more English readers through tho first 
part of “Faust” than any other translation, 
unless Sir Theodore Martin’s bo its rival. Sir 
Theodore Martin is a better verse-writer, in 
our judgment, than Miss Swanwick; but we 
are not at all sure that he has seen the original 
“more steadily, or more whole,” than Miss 
Swanwick has done. The new edition con¬ 
tains not only valuable prefatory matter 
(pp. ix.-xlii.), but also twenty-nine excellent 
illustrations from Retzsch’s designs. Unlike 
most illustrations, these, we think, are dis¬ 
tinctly helpful to the student, especially where 
the scene is fantastic, as in tho Hexenkuche, or 
on the Brocken, on Walpurgis night. One 
only seems to us misleading—that opposite 
p. 136, representing the Cathedral scene and 
Gretchen’s remorse. Here the Evil Spirit 
whispering to Gretchen bears distinctly the 
lineaments of Mepbistopheles himself; to us 
this appears a grave mistake. What has 
Mephistopholes to do with rousing penitence or 
remorse ? He would, not even understand—lie 
nowhere shows the slightest capacity for under¬ 
standing—tho character of Gretchen. He can 
delude and mislead; but comprehend and 
appreciate he cannot. We may be sure that 
Goethe did not write “ Bdser Geist ” as a mere 
synonym for Mepbistopheles. The prefatory 
matter, though not containing anything un¬ 
familiar or any original views as to the drift 
of “ Faust,” is yet very useful and well put 
together. The extraordinary intervals of time 
that divide the composition of some scones 
from that of the rest, and the unmistakeable 
relation of some portions of the poem to 
episodes in Goethe’s own career, all combine to 
make such an Introduction as Miss Swanwick 
prefixes a necessity; even the little analysis 
(pp. xliii.-iv.) of the Intermezzo is required, if 
the reader is not to have, without understand¬ 
ing, this curious literary extravaganza interpo¬ 
lated into the heart of a tragedy. In the 
translation itself we note one reenmng defect, 
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which jars upon the car that desires not to be 
reminded that tho poem is a translation. It is 
the undue practice of inversion, like this 
(11. 2497-9): 

“ And the casket, 

Wiihout one word of thanks, he kept, 

As if of nuts it were a basket." 

No one would write thus in original English 
composition; nor should it be allowed in a 
translation. Again (11. 2769-70), 

“ Not that tor thrift there is such pressing need ; 
Than otters we might make mere show indeed.” 

and (11. 1684-5), 

“ Grey is, young friend, all theory ; 

And green of life the golden tree ” 

show tho same lack of style, under the exigence 
of rhyme. One would be inclined to say that 
the translation is made by one to whom verse- 
writing is easy but rhyme-writing difficult. 
Somotimss the rhyming itself is unsatisfactory— 
as, e.y., in 11. 1496-7 : 

“ Mortal! the loftiest attributes of men, 

Reason and knowledge, only thus contemn ’’; 

but more often the order or the grammar is 
strained to secure tho rhyme, as in the third 
stanza of the Dedication: 

“ Dispersed the throng, their severed flight now 
winging; 

Mute are the voices that responsive rang. 

For stranger crowds the Orphean lyre now 
stringiug, 

E’en their applause is to my heatt a pang.” 
Here the last two lines are almost unin¬ 
telligible, grammatically, unless one refers to 
the original. But where the fetters of rhyrnn 
are struck off, as in the “ Forest and Cavern ” 
scene (p. 115), the blank verse is impressive and 
powerful— 

“ When roars 

Tho howling storm-blast through the groaning 
wood, 

Wrenching (he giant pine, which in its fall 
Crashing sweeps down its neighbour trunks and 
boughs. 

While hollow thunder from the hill resounds, 

Then thou doit lead me to some iheltered cavo, 
Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 
Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 

And when, with soothing beam, the moon’s pale 
orb 

Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 

From crag and dewy grove, the silvery forms 

Of bygone ages hover, and assuage 

Tho joy austere of contemplative thought.” 

This is not unworthy of the noble original; 
though here too, in the eighth line, the instinct 
of inversion has too much indulgence. It may 
be worth noting that, in the Theatre-Prologue 
(11. 127-8), the punctuation has gone bewilder- 
ingly astray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a study 
of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter, by 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 

The Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos 
will shortly publish, with Mr. John Murray, 
Glimpses of Four Continents, consisting of letters 
written during a tour round the world in 1893. 
The volume will be illustrated from tho author’s 
own sketches. 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons will i 
publish a fourth edition of the late 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticisn 
the New Testament, under the editorship of 
Berv- Edward Miller, sometime fellow 
rectm- 0 * »^ e » w P 0 H?6 e > Oxford, an d recei 
edition w Auciue l’ Dr. Scrivener’s tl 
M information upon 

difficult subject of textual criticism; but 
incessant activity of the last ten years has ad 


much material to pre-existing stores, and the 
new edition will, in consequence, come out in 
two volumes. Mr. Miller has received valuable 
assistance from many experts in their several 
provinces. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly, 
as the thirty-seventh volume in “ The .Story of 
the Nations,” Japan, written by Dr. David 
Murray, who once tilled tho post of adviser to 
the Japanese Minister of Education. The 
author begins with the geography and the 
myths and legends, and fallows the history 
consecutively to the period of the restored 
empire, in fifteen chapters. These are supple¬ 
mented by lists of the emperors, the “ year- 
periods,” the Shoguns, and the laws of Shotoku 
Taisbi. The volume will contain thirty-five 
illustrations. 

The Rev. Charles Voysey will shortly pub¬ 
lish with Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a new 
work entitled Theism ; or, the Religion of 
Common Sense. It claims to be a plain and 
concise statement of the principles and beliefs 
of the Theistic Church, which was founded, in 
1871, to establish a true religion on the grounds 
of reason, conscience, and love, apart from so- 
called revelation. 

Mu. John Murray announces a new edition 
—in library form, and with considerable addi¬ 
tions—of Sir Alfred Lyall’s book on The Jlise 
of the British Dominion in India. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Camden Library,” to be issued very 
shortly, will be lies* Irish Folk-Tales and 
Romances, edited by Mr. William Larmiuie. 
The tales have been collected orally by the 
editor, who gives the name of the narrator in 
each case. Several of them are printed in 
phonetic Gaelic for the use of student?. 

A NEW novel by Mr. Stanley Weyman will 
be published in a few days by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co., under the title of The Mon in Black. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press for immediate publication, in two volumes, 
a novel by Ada Cambridge, entitled A Marriaije 
Ceremony. 

Mr. F. W. Maude, author of ‘‘ A Merciful 
Divorce,” has written a new novel entitled 
Victims, dealing largely with the social and 
political problems of the day, which will be 
published immediately by Bliss, Sands & 
Foster. 

We hear that Miss Mario Corelli’s Romance 
of Two H’orWs has been translated into 
Hindustani, under the title of “ Fisanai do- 
Jehan,” and will be published early next 
month at Lucknow, which city still maintains 
its old reputation as a literary centre. The 
translator, whoso work is a labour of love, is 
now engaged upon Barabbas. This latter 
novel, we may add, has been very popular on 
the continent in its Tauchnitz edition; and 
versions of it will shortly appear simultaneously 
in French, Italian, German, and Swedish. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will publish next 
week a cheap edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
Frankfoit Moore’s novel, A Gray Eye or So. 


Prof. James Darniesteter, for the historical— 
both of whom, it is pleasant to remombei 
possess a perfect acquaintance with Englani 
and English literature. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will he on “Bookbinding, iti 
Processes and Ideal,” by Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 

Mu. Martinus NunoFF, of the Hague, Has 
sent us another of his admirable sale-cata¬ 
logues, dealing with bibliographical works. 
The total number of entries is 1627, classified 
under no less than sixteen headings—such as 
palaeography, the invention of printing’, the 
bibliography of the fifteenth century, cata¬ 
logues of public libraries and private collec¬ 
tions, copyright, and iconography. The 
press of tho Netherlands is, of course, specially 
well represented; but the best English hooks 
on tho subject likewise have their place. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We regret to hear from Oxford that the 1 
health of Prof. Sylvester is such that he is 
permanently disabled from the performance of 
liis duties. As in the case of the late Prof. 
Moseley a few years ago, it is proposed, to j 
appoiut a deputy, to perform his statutory 
duties during the continuance of his inability. 

The Hebdomadal Council at Oxford—whose 
acts are now reported in the University Gazette 1 
—has agreed to the following resolution: 

“ That the vice-chancellor bo requested to summon 
a meeting of repreEentatives (two from each , 
college) to coui-ider the time and arrangements for 
holding examinations for classical scholarships in 
colleges.” 

In Convocation at Oxfoxd next Tuesday, it 
will bo proposed to confer the honorary degree - 
of Doctor of Music upon Mr. James Taylor, 
organist of Now College; and also upon Sir 
Walter Parratt, formerly organist of Magdalen, 
now at Windsor. 

A committee has been formed at Cambridge 
to constitute a permanent memorial of the 
late Prof. Bensly, by purchasing bis valuable 
library of Syriac and other oriental books, and 
placing it os a special collection in the 
University Library. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this • i 
week, Dr. Postgate was elected president, in 
succession to Prof. Jebb. It was resolved to 
contribute £30 towards printing the unpub¬ 
lished philological papers of the late H. D. 
Darbisliire in a memorial volume, which will 
also contain those of his papers already pub¬ 
lished by tho society. j 

A grant of £25 has been made out of the 
Craven Fund at Oxford to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
the new Craven fellow, towards the expenses of 
his palaeographical investigations of Greek 
papyri in Egypt. Mr. Grenfell is at present in 
that country, in company with Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. 


We have received a prospectus of the Revue 
de Paris, a new fortnightly review, of which 
the first number is to be published on February 
1. As opposed to the Revue des Deux-Mundes 
and the Nouvelle Revue, it holds forth the 
romise that it will not have a regular stalF, 
ut will obtain contributions from all those 
entitled to speak with authority on their 
several subjects. We also note with approval 
that there will be no “ bulletin financier.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that the articles will 
he signed. Tho list of contributors includes 
almost every French writer of distinction. 
We understand that the two chief editors are: 
M. Ganderax, for the literary section; and 


Mr. J. W. Catstick, of Trinity College, has 
been appointed assistant demonstrator at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, in succession to Mr. 
W, C. D. Wbetham, who was recently elected 
to the Clerk Maxwell scholarship. 

Dr. Swete, the regius professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, will lecture on Fridays during 
February on “ Some Points in the History and 
Interpretations of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
reference to Recent Controversy.” 

In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge Ibis 
term, upon “ The History of Education.” 
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Ma. ErIkr MagnL'sson, of the Cambridge 
iiiver^ity Library, announces a course of lec- 
i-es on Icelandic literature, dealing specially 
. ith the Older Edda. 

Bauo.\ Anatole Von Hl'oel, curator of the 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at 
Corth ridge, proposes to give a series of informal 
ectures on the collections in the museum, on 
Tuesdays at noon, and again on Thursdays in 
the evening. 

Mr. Vi . B. Morfill, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
inday of this week upon “ The Patriarch 
NIeon and his Beforms.” 

TTe learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
late Mrs. Combe—who, during her lifetime, 
save Mr. Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the 
World” to Keble College—has bequeathed to 
tie University twenty of her valuable collection 
ot pictures by members of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

Sir Henry Boscoe has been nominated by 
the Crown to fill the vacancy on the senate of 
London University, caused by the death of Sir 
William Smith. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WINTER EXILE IN THE 80UTII. 

0 Aius flowers ! unseasonable blooms, 

That in this new translucent temperate air 
Hide the sad truth, like garlands hung from tombs! 

Winder within is wiater everywhere : 

And nothing me your heartless splendours stead, 
Your aloe's scarlet, your magnolia’s snow ; 

That, strange to that far clime where I was bred, 
Speak not of home and friends and long ago. 

George Douglas. 


r MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Bohtin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for December, Padre Fita explodes an 
eft-quoted story of St. Francois Xavier refusing 
to go and say farewell to his mother, when 
starting on his great mission to the East. He 
proves from family documents that she had 
been dead some eight or nine years, and that 
it was her grave only that Xavier would not 
turn aside to visit. Antonio Sanchez Moguel 
tells of the discovery of the burying place of 
Suarez, who died on September 25, 1617, and 
was finally interred in the tomb of his disciple, 
Don Antonio dc Castro, in the convent of St. 
Roque at Lisbon. Valuable materials for the 
Roman and Keltiberian archaeology of Spain 
sre contained in a series of papers on the 
Roman roads between Alcala and Zaragoza, 
and many useful hints are given for future 
explorers. Padre Fita has undertaken to 
report on Hiibner’s recent work, “ Monnmenta 
Linguae lberieae.” 


TENNTSONIANA. 

ii. 


In my former notes mention was made of 
I some early “revises” of Lord Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,” which are preserved in 
the British Museum and at South Kensington. 
1 At the later placo there is also a copy of the 
! first edition of the Poems (1849) by the late 
Laureate, containing a few MS. lines which 
have never appeared in print. 

Among these occur the two following qua- 

f trains written at tho end of “The Talking 
Oak”: 

“ Ahbring heT often, let me greet 
The maid with sounds and calls, 

As when I rouae myself to meet 
The sunlight ere it falls. 


f 


“ When toward me, after sudden showers, 

The sweeping beam declines, 

And underneath yon two grey towers 
Tho leaded minster shines.” 

There is also an unpublished couplet in 
“ Locksley Hall,” and two of the verses that 
were afterwards printed in the “Second 
Locksley Hall ” we find here in Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s own handwriting. The verses to which 
I allude are the seventh and eighth of the 
second poem: 

“ In the Hall there hangs a painting, Amy’s arms 
about my neck, 

Happy children in a sunbeam fitting on the ribs 
of wreck. 

“In my Life there is a picture, she that clasped 
my neck has flown, . 

I am left within tho shadow, sitting on the 
wreck alone.” 

They are written in between the couplets begin¬ 
ning, “ Many an evening by the waters,” &o., 
and “ O my cousin, shallow-hearted,” &c., and 
were presumably written as long ago as 1849. 

P. E. N. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

general literature. 

Desjardins. A. De la liberty politique dam lYt&t moderns. 
Pstria : Plon. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Kannkxoifskr, A. Ketteler et ^organisation aociale en 
Allemagne. Paris : Lethielleux. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Mazadk, CIt. df». L’opposition royaliste. Beirjer, de 

ViUMe, de Falloux. Paris : Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Sammll'xo bibliothekswiagenschaftlicher Arbeiten. Hr*g. v. 

K. Dziatzko. 6 Hft. Leipzig: Spirit is. b M. 
8 tbaffobeli.o, G. Onni storici e deaenttivi della cit(& di 
Roma. Rome: Modes & Mendel. JO ft. 

Zap.lrt, Maurice. L*i Crime social. Paris : Perrin. 8 fr. 
to c. 

HI3TORY. 

Hofmakn, R Ref.irmationageachichte der 8 adt Pirna. 
Glauchau : Peacbke. 4 M. 

Santi, Giovanni. FeJerigo di Montefeltro, Duca di Urbino. 

Hrsg. v. H. Holtzin;?er. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 18 fr. 
SouLAN'.R-BoniK, Andie. La diplomatic de Louis XV. et 
le pacte de fainille. Paris : Perrin. 3 fr. 60 e. 

Wirth, A. Aus orientalischen Chroniken. Frank fui t-a.-M.: 
Liesterweg. 12 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHIL030PHY. 

Eogfr. J. G. Foraminiferen ana Meerfsgmndproben, 
g^lothet von 1874 bis 1876 v. S. M. Beh. Gazelle. 
Miinchen: Franz. 8 M. 

Flotiiow, C. v. Aus Kants kritischen Religionalelmn. 

KiioigNberg : Koch. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Strasbubgkb, E. Histologische Beitriige. 6. Hft. Jena: 
Fischer. 2 M. 10 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Hf.mDAR, !es Mimes de, trad nits en frar<;ais, avec introduc¬ 
tion et notes, par P. Kiatelhuber. Paris : Leroux. 2 fr. 
50 c. 

Kbkt.su tiMSB, P. Die griechischen Va«eoinschriften ihrer 
Bprache nach unterBueht. Giiteraloh: Bertelsmann. 
6 M. 50 Pf. 

Bittkrmakrp.n, zwt-i altdeutsche. Moriz ▼. Craon, Peter v. 
Sraufenberg. Neu hrsg. v. K. Schroder. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 8 M. 

VsNKTiAKESt L. Das Buoh der Grade v. Bchemtob b. 

Joseph ibn Falaguera. Berlin : Calvary. 8 M. 20 Pf. 
Zielinski, Th. August Nauck. Kin Bild seines Lebeni n. 
seiner Werke. Berlin: Calvary. 2 IL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NORTH-PICTISn INSCRIPTIONS. 

III. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Jan. SI, 1894. 

How incalculable arc the ways of the con¬ 
troversialist ! Mr. Mayhew, who has always 
been one of the friendliest of my friends, and 
who (living bard by me and working repeatedly 
of lato in the same library) might easily have 
tested in conversation the justice of his criti¬ 
cisms, has preferred to empty on me suddenly 
and in public all the vials of his sarcasm. Mr. 
Goudie, on the other hand, living at Edin¬ 
burgh, and not being even an acquaintance or 
correspondent of mine, sent me beforehand a 
copy of his letter, saying: “ It is only courtesy 
to you to do so, and if you think there is any¬ 
thing in it that had better he suppressed I shall 
be glnd to give it the best consideration. . . . 


I have an aversion to acrimonious public con¬ 
troversy among men seeking for truth." 0 si 
sic omnes ! 

Mr. Mayhew, having quoted from Mr. 
Whitley Stokes a statement of the four pre¬ 
existing theories as to the character of the 
Tictish language, says that I seem “ to favour 
a fifth hypothesis, namely, that ‘ Pietish ’ is 
a marvellous conglomerate of the oldest Celtic 
and the most modern Irish and Scotch Gaelic.” 

I am proving up to the hilt that the theory so 
ably argued by the late Dr. Skene, the his¬ 
torian of Celtic Scotland, is the true one : that 
Pietish was a Goidelic language akin to Old 
Irish, its sister, and to modem Scottish Gaelic, 
its own daughter—and that the Gaelic of Scot¬ 
land is not simply the modern corrupt state of* 
a language imported from Ireland in the 
middle ages, but is lineally “ descended from 
the ancient language of the soil in the same 
sense in which modem English is from Anglo- 
Saxon.” If in Pietish inscriptions (of which 
one at least seems earlier than the Norse con¬ 
quest of Shetland) I find a very occasional 
genitive in -s which is older than anything 
found in the Irish declensions, it is only to bo 
expected; but Mr. Mayhew appears to have 
absolutely overlooked the quotation I gave 
from Brugmann, pointing out that this gonitivo 
is preserved in Ogam inscriptions. If, on the 
other hand, Pietish underwent some degenera¬ 
tions earlier than Irish, that again is only 
what we might expect: we know that in allied 
languages and dialects the march of phonetic 
change is very far from uniform. Icelandic, 
for instance, to quote Mr. York Powell’s article 
in the Encyclopaedia Rrilannica (xii,, p. 027), 

“ presents the following anomalies on the one 
hand, it has a highly inflexional grammar, a pure 
vocabulary, and a simple syntax, points which 
would place it side by side with Gothic; but, on 
the other hand, it shows such strong marks of 
contraction and such deep phonetic changes, 
especially in the vowels, as can only be paralleled 
in the modem English.” 

If, indeed, Mr. Mayhew were able to show that 
these degenerations did not tako place in 
Scottish Gaelic till recent times, the case would 
be very different. But “ theie is not a page of 
Gaelic written in any other dialect ” than tho 
Irish dialect of scholars, as distinguished from 
the common speech of tho people, “ before tho 
middle of last century ” (Dr. M'Lauchlan in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, x., p. 7). 

Mr. Mayhew says that I am “supremely 
indifferent to chronological data.” He did not 
know that I have all along meant to give a 
separate letter, or separate chapter iu the 
reprint of my letters, to the dates of all these 
inscriptions so far as deducible from their 
contents, language, palaeography, and all other 
available evidence. But he hardly thinks 1 
shall deem it worth whilo to protest against 
Lord Southeek’s conclusions, that “these in¬ 
scriptions belong to a period between the 
middle of the seventh century and the middle 
of the ninth century,” and asks for “a clear, 
irrefutable instance of a word in an inscription 
or a MS. earlier than the year 1000 having u 
written for mh." 

I am glad he has mentioned Lord Southesk, 
because it gives me occasion to say that, with¬ 
out auy approach on my part, IA>rd Southesk 
has sent to me, who was an entire stranger to 
him, books, photographs, and drawings of his 
own, with every information and friendly criti¬ 
cism in his power, although he knew that I 
was interpreting these inscriptions quite other¬ 
wise than he had dono. But, if Mr. Mayhew 
had read my letter with proper care, he would 
have seen that I distinctly attributed tho 
Newton inscriptions to tho tenth or eleventh 
century, and stated that the Golspie one cannot 
be earlier than the tenth (it is probably much 
later). There Ms-, no Scottish Gaelic MS. (or 
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Gaelic MS. written in Scotland) “earlier than 
the year 1000 and the only two of the Pictish 
stones which have u — mh contain no proof as 
to their date: one has, indeed, a genitive in -a, 
but it is only in a place-name, and it no 
more proves that the inscription is of extreme 
age than the archaic form hit (= it) in “ Uncle 
Remus” or in Col. Hay’s dialect poem, “The 
Mystery of Gilgal,” proves that those works 
were written several hundred years ngo. 

Mr. May hew says that “Mr. W. Stokes has 
pointed out long ago, in a note which appears 
on p. 300 of Max Muller’s Science of Language 
. . . that there is no such word ns ibh = 
1 country ’ in the Irish language.” Dr. Stokes 
has, indeed, asserted—it would bo hard to 
prove—that 

“there is no such word ns ibh in the nom. sing., 
although it is to be found iu O’Reilly’s Dictionary. 
. . . The form ibh ... is a very modern dative 
plural of ini, a ‘descendant.’ Irish districts were 
often called by the names of the occupying clans. 
These clans were often called ‘ descendants (hui, 
hi, i) of such an one.’ Hence the blunder of the 
Irish lexicographer.” 


Dr. Stokes does not say in the 1R91 edition in 
front of me, what Mr. Mayhew says, that ihh 
“ arose simply from the dat. pi. ending -ih 
appearing in many names of countries,” that 
is a totally different explanation, and a most 
improbable one, if only for the reason that it 
explains a form which O’Reilly does not give, 
instead of that which he does give. 

Now I never knew of Dr. (Stokes’s note, but 
I did know that ibh was a dat. pi. of na ; and, 
as the dat. pi. is so commonly used as an 
abstract locative where we should use a nomi¬ 
native, I took that to be the origin of O’Reilly’s 
ihh, “a country, a tribe of peoplo ”; con¬ 
sequently, although I rendered ip as “ district,” 
I only said “ ip — Irish ibh . , . the Irish ibh 
postulates earlier ih, and tlio Highlander’s 
tendency to sound h as p is well known ”—I 
never said that ihh, ib, and ip were anything 
other than * dat. pi. used as abstract locatives. 
Mr. Mayhew may ask how, if ip — “descend¬ 
ants,” we can have ip na rosir — 11 district 
Place of Laughter.” And my reply (until it 
can be shown that this also is a blunder of 
O'Reilly’s) is that, according to him, na also 
“earth, clay ... a district,” and that con¬ 
sequently the dat. pi. ibh can mean “lands” 
as well as “ descendants.” I shall have more 
to say on ip in a future letter, as it occurs as 
a place-name in the St, Vigean’s Stone, and 
apparently also twice in the Book of Deer ; 
and, if O’Reilly turns out to be wrong all 
round, I conceive it possible that ip (= dat. pi. 
ib used as an abstract locative) meant first 
a family, and then with all plural sense lost 
(as in our word smallpox) a family-holding, 
just as in Scottish place-names we get “the 
word Teaghlach or family, corrupted into Tully 
and Tilly, as in Tullynessle, Tillymorgan, &c.” 
(Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii. 22.3). 

Mr. Mayhew next says that NahhtrvddaUs 
daltrr cannot mean what I say (= Nightrogue’s 
daughter), because, if this were an instance of 
the lost h in O.-Norse ndlt, we should also have 
had the lost h of dalle preserved in the inscrip¬ 
tion. This is an exceedingly smart point, but 
it comes to nothing. For this lady’s name, 
though in itself Norse, is merely part of a 
Pictish inscription; and you cannot expect a 
Piet to be more consistent with ht iu Norse 
than in his own language. Now, we not 
only have the samo Pictish word spelt in these 
inscriptions sometimes as ehhtt, &c., and some- 
rimes as ett, &c., but in the Lunasting Stone, 


mLyfe' A n tlie inscription in question ip 
preceaed by the prep, ram, which governs a dativi 

would doubrits^ve Kit ZmtT P i” 
crystallised from * U 

dat. pi. changed from -b to -Ih. 
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explaiued in my last letter, wo actually get had stated that, in the Glossary to Wind isolx’ 
these two forms side by side. Irisclie Te.rte, the word is given as = a cl wo 11 in p 

Mr. Mayhew says that my derivations of defended by an earthen wall running round it 
Beruiscs and Lotel are impossible, because “ In E. W. B. Niciioi-son'. 

Celtic names of'placestl.e qualified always pre- R.s.-I have solved na rosir at last! FVi 
cedes the qualifying element. May I ask, then, being silent in Gaelic, and the Pictish inscrip- 
what is the derivation of the following names tions phonetic, rosir = ros-fhir gen. of ras-F/or 
which are derived m direct opposition to this *• wood-man.” I’a is tho regular gen. pi. of 
theory on two consecutive pages of Johnston s « descendant,” = O’. Render renn i/> l 
Place-names of Scotland Gairloch, Gareloch. “ in front of [the] family-holding of [ t b e 7 

(riil eantry, Gatnrie, Gargunnock, Garioch, O’Roser’s ”( = desceiuluuts of woodman ). 
Garliestou ‘t 

I have now dealt with everyone of Mr. - 

Mayhew’s points except the pronunciation of the name of golspie. 

Welsh II. I learnt that thirty-seven years ago The Aiilour, Whanpbi.1. Wigtownshire : 

in North Wales, and have carefully studied its Jan. -u, is9». 


physiology. Some day or other, if Mr. Mayhew 
wishes, I will go into it with him, privately or 
in print; but it was not in tho least material 
to my argument, and I think we had better 
not draw a Welsh herring across the Pictish 
scent. 

I now pass to Mr. Goudie’s letter. I have 
already answered it in private ; but it was 
printed so quickly that, if he wished to alter 
anything, I do not think there was time. 

I. I said that it was “morally certain” that 
Bemises (— Battleheadland) bad been the scene 
of a battle, because it has the ruins of a broeh, 
and a brocli there seemed hardly likely to have 
been dismantled except after a tight. Perhaps 
I should have said “ specially probable,” 
instead of “ morally certain.” 

II. I had corrected my mistake about the 
name Aith in a fresh letter, which was in the 
editor's hands before I heard from Mr. Goudie. 

I was delighted to find that Aith was not con¬ 
nected with ai(h)te, for now “Destruction- 
rock ” can only be the seaside rock immediately 
behind the stone, the rock hearing tho ruins of 
that very broch which, as I maintain, gave its 
name to the entire district (Conningsburgh — 
Fort of MaeCon). 

But Mr. Goudie says I may rest assured that 
the first part of that name “ is simply the Old- 
Northern hnnnngr, king, or chief.” Well, 
hnnnngr cau hardly mean merely a chief, and, 
if it did, “ chief’s fort ” would he an absolutely 
undistinctive name. Again, “ king’s fort ” can 
hardly mean a fort built by a king, because 
there were no Pictish kings in Shetland to 
build hrochs, and Norsemen never built them 
at all. And, although a Norse king might 
conceivably have lodged there, the great broch 
of Mousa, which was occupied for a long time 
by two different Norse jarls, did not acquire the 
name or title of either of them. 

Moreover, long before Shetland passed back 
to Scotland the short form kongr had arisen, 
and in two Gazetteers and an Atlas which I 
have consulted I have not found a single 
Scandinavian place whose name now begins 
with Konungs- ; it is always Kongs-. So that 
we should expect the name, if it meant what 
Mr. Goudie supposes, to have come down to us 
as Congsburgh. 

Finally, although Old Norse has patronymics 
in -i 'rug- which justify my derivation, I fiud no 
instance of konungr or its derivatives having i 
instead of n. 

III. I can assure Mr. Goudie that I never 
dreamt of regarding M’c Nan’s les as a “ Cow¬ 
killing enclosure.” I called it his enclosure in 
Bohhe; and I supposed that Bohhe, which 
means Cow-killing, was so called because at 
that spot some gang of Norse pirates, having 
seized the cattle of the natives, had, after their 
known custom, slaughtered them so as to 
embark the carcases. And I only rendered les 
“ enclosure ” because it lias so many meanings. 
In an offprint of my letter I had added the 
following quotations from O’Curry’s Manners 
of the. Annent Irish: “The homestead of a 
F/ath was called a Lis or Les ” (i., p. cccv.), and 
“Each Hath had his Les ” {ib., p. cliii.)—and 
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May I crave the space of a paragraph in 
rejoinder to Mr. Nicholson ? 

In suggesting that Golspie might, liko 
Gillespie in Wigtonshire, be a contractor! form 
of eill raping, “the bishop's chapel,” I am 
unable to support the hypothesis by docu¬ 
mentary evidence; but I submit that there is 
nothing in Mr. Nicholson’s triple objection 
hostile to that derivation. 

1. That the accent would have remained on 
the e in Goldespy. So it has. I have pointed, 
out that the local pronunciation is Ght'ispy ; 
the stress remains on the merged syllables as it 
does on the o in Worcester (Wooster) = 
Weognra-ceaster, and in Clonroad, which is 
written iu the Irish Annals Inis-Cluemei- 
rambfroda [mh and fh silenced by aspiration), 

“ the river pasture of the meadow of the long 
rowing or boat race.” 

2. How did the d come into Goldespie ? In 
the same way as it constantly did intj 
Anglicised Celtic names, such as Kinloch (“ nt 
the lake-head ”), which is often written 
Kindeloch and Cendelach iu early MSS., > .</., a 
charter of certain lands in Forfar granted in 
1273 by Elen la Zouche in favour of Johannes 
de Kyndelouch. 

3. As for the change from r tog, nothing can 
be less unexpected in the vicissitudes of Gaelic 
names ; for iu that language the hard and soft 
consonants are frequently interchanged. Thus, 
in Wigtonshire, tho first example that comes to 
mind is Lnggangdrn, representing lagan turn 
earn, “ hollow of the cairns.” 

I freely admit, however, that the explanation 
hazarded of Golspie is a shot. 

IIerhebt Maxwell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOIl NEXT WEE IT. 

ScxnAY, Jan. S3, 7.30 p.m. Ethic tl: “ Woman a* an Indus- • 
trial ( ompetitor,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monday, Jan. 29, 6 pm. London Institution : “ Religions, *■ 
Mosques, Tombs, and Ttmples of India,” by Mr. R, W. 

Fra/-I. 

8 p.m. Riyal Academy: “The Ad van cement of 
Architectuie,” I., by Mr. (J. Aitohi* n. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 1 
Detection and Measurement of lull itnraable Gas and 
Vapour in the Air.” It , by Dr. Frank Oo»e8. 

8£i» pin. Geographical: “A Journey through 
Iceland,” by Dr. K. Gro^manc. • ' 

Tuesday, Jan. 30, 3 p m. Royal Imfifutirn : “Locomotion *„ 

and Fii&tion in Plants and Animals,” III., by Prof. C. * 

Stewart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Tunnel* on the Dore <, 
and Chinley Railway,” hy the late Percy Rickard ; “The 
Transport of Petroleum in Bulk,” by Mr. Bo vex ton *- 

Redwood. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: “The Adam Architecture . 
in London,” by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. ^ 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological Institute; “The People -i 
of Morocco,” by Mr. J. E. Budgett Meakin. h 

Wednesday, Jan. 31, 8 pm. Society of Ait* : “ Californian 

Wines,” by Mr. Charles F. Oldham. ! 

Thursday, Feb. 1, 8 D.m. Riyal Institution: “The Life , 
and Genius of Swift,” III., by Canon * inger. .v 

6 p.m. London lontitution : “ bom j Op'i-sal Phono- 
mena,” by Mr. Shelford Bid well. < $ 

8 p.m. Roial Actdtmy: “The Advancement of 
Architecture.” II , by Mr G. Aitehi*on. 

H d m. Linnean : “The Morphology of the Pedi- ^ 
palpi,” by Mr. Malco'm Laurie; ‘ The Freshwater Algae \ 
ot the Went Indies, ’ by Mr. W. West. 

R p m. Chemical: “The Liberation of Chlorine by ' rt j 
the Interaction of Potassium Chlorate uni Manganese ’»o 
Dioxide.” by Prof. McLeod ; “An Ex ami nation of some " 
recent Freezing-Point Determinations” by Mr. 8. U. ' & 
Pickering: “The baits of Dehydraeetie Acid,” by Dr. VV 
Collie and Mr. H. R. Le 8neur; “A New Method of •. 
Preparing Carbon Tetrabromide,” by Dr. Collie. , o! 
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8 P-hj. United Serriee Institution: “The Coaat- 
Lnnda of the North AtUnUo,” IV., hr Mr. H. J. Mac- 
hinder. 

8.30 p m. Antiquaries. 

?cdat, Feb. 2, 7.30 pjn Geologists’ Association: Annual 
General Meeting; Beport of Council. Election of Offlcris; 
Fmridentul Address, “ Geology in the Field and in the 
Study,” by Mr. Horace B. Woodward. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting. 
“8urrey of the Valley of the Vardar and the Plain of 
Kxninia in Macedonia,” hy Mr. H. C. B. Campbell. 

8 pm. Philological: “The Evolution of Gaehc 
Grammar," by Dr. Hugh Cameron Gillies. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “Norway and its People,” by 
Er.H. L. Bracketed. 

8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Bookbinding, its 

Fmeeeses and Ideal,” by Mr. T. J. Oobaen-Sanderson. 
SiTrsciT. Feb. S, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “English 
Schools of Mnsionl Composition,” III., by Prof. W. H. 
Cummings. 


SCIENCE. 

THREE BOOKS ON THE THEORY OF 
FUNCTIONS. 

Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 
By A. R. Forsyth. (Cambrige : University 
Press.) 

A Treatise on the Theory of Functions. By J. 
Harkness and F. Morley. (Macmillans.) 

On Riemann's Theory of Algebraic Functions 
and their Integrals : A Supplement to the 
Usual Treatises. By Felix Klein. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 

Wa have always looked upon Chrystal’s Algebra 
(vol. i. 1887, vol ii. 1889) as an epoch-making 
work; and, perhaps, one of the strongest 
reasons for our doing so was the admirable 
introduction (chapters xxix. and xxx.) to the 
theory of functions, so fully expounded in the 
treatises before us. 

“The brilliant progress on the Continent of 
Fraction-theory in the hands of Cauchy, Riemann, 
Wderetrass, and their followers has opened for us a 
prospect in which the symbolism of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus is but a minor object. For 
the proper understanding of this important branch 
of modern mathematics a firm grasp of the 
Doctrine of Limits and of the convergence and 
continuity of infinite lines is of much greater 
moment than familiarity with the symbols in 
which these ideas may be olothed.” 

Holding such views strongly, Prof. Chrystal, 
in the chapters we have indicated, paved the 
way for the study of recent works of conti¬ 
nental mathematicians. These words were pub¬ 
lished in 1889, and matters have considerably 
advanced since that time. Dr. Hobson in bis 
excellent Trigonometry has followed on the same 
lines. Now students in English and American 
Universities have in their own tongue an 
account of the splendid work of the mathe¬ 
maticians we have named above. 

Dr. Forsyth is no neophyte; he has done 
well before, hut here he has broken all his 
previous “records.” He does not give a hare 
analysis of memoirs, but deftly threads his 
way through the mass of material hidden away 
in Transactions and Proceedings. His style is 
lucid, and he exercises great restraint over his 
pen in the choice of the parts of the subject he 
discusses in his present treatise. He does not 
obtrude himself on every occasion ; hut it is 
patent to a careful reader that there is much 
of bis own in the text, if not always in the 
>bape of original matter, yet in the modifica¬ 
tion and recasting of the proofs given by 
others. ‘While writing on this snbject, 
we must say that this stupendous work of 
680 royal quarto pages is delightful to 
wad on account of its material form, the 
admirable dearness and exactness of the 
numerous figures, which must havo cost the 
author much time and thought in the first 
place to devise and draw, and on account of 
the clearness of the type. Indeed, the Pitt 
Press has rarely done better than in this pro¬ 
duction. Jn addition to a table of contents, 


there is a useful glossary 'of technical terms 
(German and English) used in the Theory of 
Functions, an index of authors quoted, and a 
full general index. The references to origins, 
memoirs are very numerous and exact, man* 
of the chapters being prefaced with a notF 
indicating the sources. Some have the note a e 
the end of the chapter, and in every case itt 
is given as the occasion for it arises. 
It would take up too much space to analyse the 
work in any detail, and so we content our¬ 
selves with a brief statement derived from Dr. 
Forsyth’s preface. He leaves the theory for 
functions of a real variable undiscussed, and 
refers the reader to the work of Dini, Chrystal, 
Stolz, and Tannery in this direction. [The 
student will also now be able to supply this 
lacuna hy a perusal of the second book on our 
list.] He lightly touches the theory of func¬ 
tions of more than one complex variable, but 
gives full references to enable the reader to 
follow the development more at length. His 
aim he states to be to deal with the general 
theory, and he does not profess to discuss 
special classes. His treatment is not limited 
so as to conform to any single one of the 
independent -methods, due to Cauchy, to 
Weierstrass, and to Riemann, but he rather 
combines ideas and processes from them all. 

In the lithographed specimen of Clifford’s 
handwriting, facing the title-page of his Mathe¬ 
matical Papers, in which he gave an outline- 
sketch of a series of books on mathematics, 
to he written hy himself and Prof. Henrici 
in conjunction, the title of the last work is— 
“ Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable; 
Algebraic Integrals.” The plan of such a 
work might have been such as is presented to 
us in the second book under review. In this 
treatise the authors “aim at a full presentation 
of the standard parts of the subject, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions.” Three of these exceptions 
are stated. The theory of real functions of a 
real variable is given only so far as seems 
necessary as a basis for what follows. In the 
account of Abelian functions they seek “to 
induct the reader as simply and rapidly as 
possible into what is itself a suitable theme for 
more than one large volume.” They also pass 
over the automorphic functions, which have 
lately occupied the attention of more than 
one English mathematician. In ten chapters 
Profs. Harkness and Morley consider, after 
giving a full and careful geometric introduc¬ 
tion, real functions of a real variable, the theory 
of infinite lines, algebraic functions, integration, 
Riemann surfaces, elliptic functions, double 
theta-functions, Dirichlet’s problem, and 
Abelian integrals. This summary of the head¬ 
ings of the chapters will clearly indicate to 
those students who are “ in the know ” the lie 
of the land. There has been hitherto a great 
dearth of English works on the subject; but, 
from some very clear hints, we may expect 
these pioneer books to be followed hy two or 
three more. We hope they will be as well done 
as those before us. The second has a special 
collection of fifty-eight examples, a good 
index, and again a glossary of terms and a 
table of references. These last stud the pages 
of the text, and will he very helpful, as in the 
case of Dr. Forsyth’s hook. 

To students of the branch of mathematics we 
have been considering one form looms large. 
Of Riemann it has been well said : 

“ Few as were the years of work allotted to him, 
and few as are the printed pages covered by the 
record of his researches, his name is, and will 
remain, a household word among mathematicians. 
Most of his memoirs are masterpieces — full of 
original methods, profound ideas, and far-reaohing 
imagination.” 

In November, 1851, Riemann took his Doctor’s 
degree ; and the thesis he read on the occasion, 


which excited the admiration of Gauss, was 
the “ Grundlagen fur eine allgemeine Theorie 
derFunetionen einer veriinderliohen complexen 
Griisse.” The last book under review is a trans¬ 
lation of a pamphlet, by Prof. Klein, which 
grew out of a course of lectures delivered by 
him in 1881, which had in view, among other 
objects, the presentation of Riemann’s theory 
of algebraic functions and their integrals. Miss 
Frances Hardcastle has, by her faithful and 
withal elegant translation, conferred a boon 
upon a large class of students to whom German 
is not so familiar as their native tongue. 
Riemann’s brilliant lecture “ on the hypotheses 
which lie at the bases of geometry ” was intro¬ 
duced to English readers by Clifford ( Nature, 
vol. viii., and Mathematical Papers, p. 55). 


ON THE QUESTION OF WHAT GREEK 

MSS., OR CLASS OF GREEK MSS., ST. 

JEROME USED IN REVISING THE 

LATIN GOSPELS. 

This question has been often asked; hut no 
serious answer, based on any large collection of 
material, has to the best of our belief ever 
been offered. St. Jerome, in his epistle to 
Damasus, which is probably dated 383 A.D., 
distinctly states that the four Gospels, in the 
order Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were 
emended by him by a comparison of Greek 
MSS., and those old ones (“euangelia . . 
codicum graecorum emendata conlatione sed 
ueterum”). He goes on indeed to say that he 
had restrained bis pen so as not to give offence 
to his readers, and had only corrected points 
in which the sense was changed; but if his 
words are to be taken seriously, he must have 
had access to, and used, Greek materials older 
than any MSS. which have come down to us. 
It is therefore of importance to determine their 
character. 

We have now been for some years engaged 
upon a revision of St. Jerome’s text of the 
Gospels with the aid of some six and twenty 
representative MSS.; and the conviction has 
been gradually forced upon us, especially in 
regard to the Gospels according to St. Luke 
and St. John, that Jerome's Greek MSS. ex¬ 
hibited a type of text which is not represented 
by any one Greek MS. or class of MSS., and 
sometimes not by any existing Greek MS. It is 
true that peculiar readings may be sometimes 
explained by carelessness on his part, sometimes 
by his desire to avoid unnecessary change from 
the text of the Old-Latin, and sometimes by 
very early corruption of the text after it leit 
his hands; hut these explanations do not cover 
all the phenomena. 

We may tentatively class the readings which 
have produced the above conviction under the 
following three heads, under each of which we 
have given some examples. In doing eo we 
have omitted trifling details and only expressed 
main but certain results. 

(1) Cases where Jerome has introduced into 
the Latin text readings whioh are not 
found, or are scarcely found at all, in Old- 
Latin MSS., and which do not occur in 
any Greek MSS. at present known. Such 
are:— 

Mark ix. 5 (4) hie BOB BBSS probably the 
Vulgate reading : the Greek is ^as *5t 
,f„ai, the Old-Latin vary between nos hie 
esse and nolis hie esse. 

Luke ix. 44 in cordibus uestris represent- 
ing Ta* /capSiaT bn&Vj but found in 
no exuding Greek MSS. : in auribu* uatris 
Old-Latin = cis &t<x dp.u>v all cdd. 

Lukexxii. 55 erat petrns representing b 
b TUrpos : but the Old-Latin have snktnst 
petrns, and all known Greek MSS- iedSyro 
u n. 
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john y. 45 moses in quo uos speratis 
representing ir * ; but the Old-Latin 
have nearly all in quern sp. and the existing 
Greek text «1 j tv bpsls i?Airhcar*. 

John vi. 12 ne pereant representing ap¬ 
parently ph Mkrirai (sc. r4 nkirrpara) : 
the Old-Latin have mainly ne quid pereat, 
ne quid pereat ex illie, ut nihil pereat, and 
the Greek text ph r« hwik-qrat (+ It 
abrav D). 

John vii. 25 ex hierOBOlymia representing 
It 'Upotrokbpwr : the Old-Latin have ex 
hieroeolymitanie, and the Greek It Itpotrokv 

fXtlTCCP. 

John ix. 38 et procidens adoranit prob¬ 
ably m nal wttrbiy TpootK/ivTiiTty abru : 
the majority of the Old-Latin omit 
procidens, ana no existing Greek MS. has 

X€(TWV. 

John x. 16 Et alias oues habeo quae non 
sunt ex hoc ouill • • ■ et fiet 

nnnm ouile et nnus pastor : The 

Vulgate thus reads ouile in each case; the 
Old-Latin have units grex in the second 
case, except S which has unum ouile uel 
pastorale; all our Greek MSS. have it 

rijs abki ji TOVTTJI . . . pla wolptg ih 

woip-tiv. Jerome (in Ezek. 46), proposing 
to translate atrium, distinctly implies that 
his Greek MSS. read abkh in each case. 
‘ ‘ Et alias oues habeo quae non sunt ex hoc 
atrio . . . et flet unum atrium et imus 

pastor; hoc enim Graece abkh signiflcat, 
quod Latina eimplicitas in ouile transtulit ” 
(ed. Vail. v. p. 584). Bishop Westcott 
considers this a case of St. Jerome’B care¬ 
lessness, but the facts are, we believe, 
more consistent with a Greek text which 
had abkh twice over. 


(2) Yerses of which the Greek counterpart 
appears half in one family of MSS. and 
half in another. 


John ix 9 alii antem nequ&qnam sod 
similis est eius; ille dicebat quia ego 
sum : The A r ulgate MSS. are fairly 
unanimous here ; but the readings of this 
passage do not agree consistently with 
any one Greek group. 

John x. 29 pater meus quod dedit mihi 
mains omnibus est : here the Vulgate 
residing is perfectly sure; but quod dedit mihi 
is supported by the Greek N B*L, main * 
omnilus est by Gk. A, and, with variation 
of order, by B and X, against other known 
MSS. 


(3) Vulgate readings which bavo only partial 
and sporadic attestation in existing Greek 
MSS. 


Luke ix. 4 inde ne exeatis : ne is omitted 
by the majority of the Old-Latin ; the 
only Greek authority which has ph is 34. 

Luke xi. 53 os eiua opprlmere is certainly 
a translation of 4wt<rTopi(tiv (3 MSS. in 
Tisch,), not of hwoaropari(tiv : the Old- 
Latin have commsttere, etc. = trvpffdkktiv 
D. 69. 

John iii. 36 incredulufl est filio apparently 
answering to hnariy rS vlf B. 69 al. 
P®uc. ; cf. non credit in filio majority of the 
Old-Latin : c, however, has non obaudierit 
filio, a indictoobaudiens est filio (cf. Oypr. 
Test. ii. 27) = iwtiB&y rtf vlf the regular 
Greek reading. 

John vii. 34, 36, viii. 21, xiii. 33. The 
Vulgate MSS. vary between quaeritis 
and quaeretis, the majority being usually 
on the side of quaeritis : the Greek 
reading throughout is (nrhtrtTt, 69 alone 
reading {qrurt in every case, with some¬ 
what suspicious consistency, but with 
support occasionally from n (petropoli- 
tanus) and one or other of the Ferrar 
group (13, 69, 124, 346). 


f J?T ob l eot circulating this letter among 
worker 8 a ? d c°l lea Euea engaged in similar 
Greek MSR a *\ tlleir kelp in looking up 

elusions on ft, subject, -bith will 1,. published 


as part of the epilogue to the forthcoming 
fasciculus containing St. John, may be as sound 
as possible. John Sarum. 

H. J. White. 


Salisbury, Christmas, 1893. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PREVALENCE OF -S PLURALITY IN ENGLISH. 

Oxford: Jan. 18,19M. 

As Prof. Napier will return to the Chronicle 
and the Ormulum, I will defer any reply I may 
have to make to that part of his argument until 
his complete statement is before me. And I am 
glad to he able to take this course, because it 
allows me to concentrate my attention in the 
present letter upon a very important aspect of 
the discussion to which Prof. Napier has justly 
given a very marked prominence. 

This debate is in some danger of suffering from 
a kind of fallacy which has of late years been 
rather on the increase, a fallacy to which I 
know not whether the logicians have assigned 
any technical name, but which I will venture 
to call the Fallacy of Many Reasons. Borne 
readers may be led to infer that the cause for 
which so much can be said is the right cause ; 
the quality of the reasons may elude scrutiny 
by mere force of numbers. Beside those 
which Prof. Napier has stated or intimated in 
his two letters, there is a further series of 
reasons on the same side by Prof. Jespersen in 
the Academy of December 9, so that with 
such a crowd of arguments against one, it is 
rather hard for a bewildered opponent to know 
where to begin. In this predicament I welcome 
the prominence which Prof. Napier has given 
to one part of his evidence, the more so as I 
believe it to be the strongest argument in his 
whole repertory. It is also one in Prof. 
Jespersen’s series ; so that in answering it I 
shall meet both the champions of the opposite 
cause. And I have a personal interest in 
combating this argument, because it is one by 
which I was myself (long ago) taken captive. 
Let me present Prof. Napier's argument in his 
own words. 


“ I pointed out that when the Chronicle and the 
Ormulum were written, the »- ending was not yet 
the universal plural inflexion in French. In fact, 
it was not a sign in number at all, but one of cate. 
Take, for instance, the old French declension of 
mure ‘ a wall ’: 


Singular, Nom. mure 
„ Obi. mur. 


Plural, Nom. mur. 
„ Obi. mure. 


How could any Englishman of the twelfth century 
possibly deduce from this that * is a characteristic 
sign of plurality? And if not, how could it 
influence English plurals ? ” 

The argument is, that inasmuch as the -s of 
the nominative singular did not influence 
English usage, therefore it follows pari 
ratione that the -s of the accusative plural was 
equally uninfluential. This is what we are 
asked to accept as if it were a necessary infer¬ 
ence. In stating the considerations which I 
have to offer against this conclusion, I will 
speak of these two endings, as the first -s and 
the second -s. 

(1.) At the time with which we are dealing, 
the first -« was not in equal vigour and vitality 
with the second -s; as is proved by the fact 
that in the next stage of French literature the 
first -s disappeared, while the second -s re¬ 
mained. Now we know that the orthography 
of literature follows the usage of living speech 
not close at its heels, but after a wide interval. 
Long before it was rejected by orthography, it 
had become unheard or faintly audible in talk. 
The question before us is not one of literary, 
but of colloquial influences. I venture to assert, 
and that without much fear of contradiction, 
that in the French of the market the first -s 


was unperceived, while the seoond -s made i t 
weight and significance to be felt, as ever) 
commercial transaction would cause it to rec u 
in all the fulness of its import. 

(2.) I hardly know whether it is worth. whil< 
to urge the well-known fact, that, in sel f - 
propagating force, the accusative is more 
powerful than the nominative. This considere*. - 
tion sinks into insignificance by the side of th»‘ 
foregoing, and still more so by the side of the 
following. 

(3.) When two languages are brought into 
close and daily contact, the power (whatever* i t 
be) which one may have to modify the oth er 
is not evenly distributed in its action over sail 
the parts and members of that other, but crin 
only be exercised upon such parts as are pre¬ 
disposed by some antecedent harmony or 
similarity of form to catch a sympathetic 
movement. 

Now if this general truth be admitted, I am 
entitled to conclude that, even if at the time of 
contact the first -« had been flourishing with 
the same force of vitality as the second -s, still 
it could not have exercised any influence upon 
English, because there was nothing in the 
English structure of the nominative to respond 
to its influence. 

These considerations seem to obviate the 
difficulty of supposing that the French ~s, 
though not yet exclusively used as a sign of 
plurality, did nevertheless impart a strong; 
impulse to the extension of a- plurality in 
English, and in fact was the cause why it so 
rapidly became universal. And when Prof. 
Napier asks, “How could any Englishman of 
the twelfth century possibly deduce, &c.,” X 
answer, that the influence for which I contend i 
was not conducted through any process of 


deduction, but through the force of unconscious 
attraction. It was brought about, not by close 
meditation, but by the rough and ready inter¬ 
course of the market and the hunting-field. 

J. Earle. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The annual general meeting of the London 
Geologists’ Association will be held in the 
botanical theatre of University College on 
Friday next, February 2, when the president, 
Mr. Horace B. Woodward, will deliver an 
address on “ Geology in the Field and in the 
Study.” The treasurer’s accounts for last year 
show a surplus income of about £63, which 
has been duly invested. 


An extraordinary meeting of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute will be held on Tuesday next, 
when Mr. J. E. Budgett Meakin will read a 
paper on “ The People of Morocco,” with lime¬ 
light illustrations. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Charles P. G. Scott has reprinted 
from the Transactions of the American Philo¬ 
logical Association a lengthy list, illustrated 
with abundant illustrations, of “ English Words 
which have gained or lost an Initial Consonant 
by Attraction.” 

“By Attraction, as here used, is meant an ap¬ 
parently accidental or unintentional transfer of a 
final consonant of a word, most commonly the 
article an or some definitive, to the beginning of 
the following word, or of an initial consonant to 
the end of the preceding word, usually the article 
a. A typical example of the first kind is an awl, 
taken as a nawl ; of the second kind, a ntruger, 
taken as an auger." 

He supports Dr. Murray’s explanation of cockney 
= “ cock’s egg” ; but he carries the argument 
one stage further, by showing that the intrusive 
n is really the result of “ attraction.” In sup¬ 
port of this, he quotes from the Morte Arthure 
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52-$ 1) a ttaye = “an egg.” He also deals 
-jit the class of cases in which the fina l re of 
. a, the old. dative of the definite article, has 
;-chi “ attracted” to the following word: e.g., 
.'in a Notes —John atten okes. Such is the 
. * lanation he would give of the colloquial 
i^ression “to the nines ” = fo then eyne. Mr. 
NX’tt displays great learning and ingenuity; 
hut his exposition is not always very lucid, and 
tie tone of his allusions to some English 
wholftTB might he more courteous. 

We have also received from America a copy 
the dissertation which Mr. William Peters 
-sves submitted for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. Its 
title is “ A Study in the Language of Scottish 
Prose before 1600,” and it shows evident marks 
' of original research among the few MS. 

I nuterials that are available. The author gives 
i tcnsiderable quotations from the Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament; from Hay’s Bake of 
BjtaiUes, of which the original is preserved in 
the library at Abbotsford; from the Buke of Lac, 
in the possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide ; 
jud from various other early MSS., some of 
which have never been printed. He adds two 
.hort discussions, on the phonology of the 
rowels and on grammar; and concludes with a 
useful bibliography. 


t 
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REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

rau.onoc.jcAL .—(Dictionary Evening, Friday, 

Jan. 12.) 

Benjamin Dawson, Esq., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Henry Bradley made his yearly report on the 
progress of his work in editing the E and F words 
for the society’s New English Dictionary. He 
hid long finished E, the last portion of which 
would soon be issued as a separate half.Part. 
Proof to “Female” had been sent out from 
Oxford, and copy to “Feral” sent in. Mr. 
Bradley said the Dictionary was a great co-opera¬ 
tive undertaking ; and he wished to thank most 
heartily all his helpers, who, to his regret, did not 
obtain due credit for their work, all of which went 
to the editors of the book. He then dealt with 
the following words: Nash and Florio use 
“ flaunting Fabian this is Englished from 
Latin licent Fahius, at the Lupercalia. The slang 
“ fake ” does not really mean to steal: its earlier 
form is “feak, feague,” Germ, fegen, to furbish 
up, to sweep, to plunder, ill-treat. Rowlands has 
“ a feaguer of loges ” ; dramatists say “ feague It 
away, sweep it away all the senses of “ fake ” 
are well given in Yam’s Slang Dictionary of 1812. 
The verb “fall” has twenty and a half columns 
and 100 numbered senses in Mr. Bradley’s new 
Part; the norm “ fall ” has five columns. “ Fall ” 
is not connected with Greek er<p&K\tu>, and perhaps 
not with Latin falterc. “Falter” is not from 

“ fault,” whose l is late, but is perhaps allied to 
“ felter,” to stick, or “ falden,” to give way. The 
first sense of “ family ” in English is that of the 
Latin familia, a household of servants (slaves). . The 
word was long used in India for a staff of officers 
“ Fan,” O.E. fann, from Latin vannut, a shovel or 
basket for throwing com np in the air to winnow 
it, did not get its notion of "blowing” till the 
sixteenth century. As to “ fancy,” though now 
used for the prize-ring, its first sense was “ the per¬ 
ceptive power of the mind ” : " We know matters 
of Fact by the help of impressions made on the 
Fancy ” (1722). “ Far ” was used with negatives 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : “ far 
unfit, far impatient.’’ “Faroe,” a comic per¬ 
formance, was French farce, “ stuffing,” applied 
to words put between Kyrie and Eleison m the 
church services: Latinfarcire, to stuff out, inter¬ 
lard. Farce was then shifted to the interpolated 
comic French words, or gag, put by actors into 
religious plays, and was lastly transferred to a 
purely comic performance. “Fare” has passed 
from the strong conjugation to the weak ; its own 
itrong past tense and participle died out, and their 
places were taken by the preterite and pt part, 
otthe weak O.E. verb feran, whose present tense 
likewise disappeared. “Farm,” french ferme, 
Med. Lat.jf rma, a fixed payment (in which sense 


Chaucer uses it), also a signature (whence the 
business “ firm”), is from firmare, to put on a firm 
basis, to settle; from “rent,” farm passed to a 
lease, and to a tract of land held on lease to be 
cultivated. “ Fated ” : Dryden’s “ his fated 
armour” was glossed as “protected by a decree 
of Fate”: it is Ariosto’s armi fatati, “enchanted 
arms.” “Father”: the d of O.E. fader lasted to 
the sixteenth century, though \> is used in two 
MSS. of the Cursor Jfundi ; the change to th is due 
to the fact that the sound of r made it easier to 
pronounce th before it than d, yet the scribes 
knew that the th was a voiced sound, and so they 
left d to avoid the sharp th of “ path.” “ Fathom ” 
is the space of the outstretched arms ; Dekker has 
“ thy Bride, she that is now thy Fwlome." Curry 
“favel,” now “ favour”: O.Fr. fauvel, a fallow- 
coloured horse, which was taken as an emblem of 
dishonesty. In the French “ Roman du Fauvel,” 
Fauvel is a “ Reynard the Fox.” “ Fear,” verb 
in O.E. meant to terrify; later, “ fear’’was (1) 
to frighten, (2) to frighten oneself of something, 
(:-!) to be afraid, (1) to be afraid of a thing. “ Feck ” 
(Scotch), shortened from “ effect,” the amount, 
bulk, whole: Chaucer, “ My purchas is th’ effecte 
of al my rent.’’ “Fee”: O.E. feoh, cattle, pro¬ 
perty, money, is obsolete; the doctor’s “fee 7 ’ is 
the fee simple, fief, feud, Latin feodum, which 
meant a stipend.—A hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Bradley for his paper, and for bis 
valuable services to the society’s Dictionary. 

Hvskin Society.—( Friday , Jan. 12.) 

J. Elliott Vinby, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Sydney 
Robjohns read a paper entitled “The Sanguine 
Stain—Things Visible and Faith.” He said that 
the time had come when the conflict between 
theologians and men of science should cease. The 
two domains of thought were perfectly Distinct; 
and there was no reason, in the nature of things, 
why a man should not be at once a theologian and 
a student of science. He referred to the presi¬ 
dential address of Prof. Burdon-Sanderson, before 
the British Association at Nottingham, and also to 
Dr. Martineau’s reply to Tyndall’s Belfast address. 
Infiniteness and etemalness are exclusively con¬ 
ceptions of faith. Dr. Huggins, iu his address to 
the British Association at Cardiff, said that it was 
only through the collisions of dark suns that a 
temporary rejuvenescence of the heavens is 
possible, and that it is by such ebbings and 
flowings of stellar life that the inevitable end can, 
even for a little, be delayed. Our conceptions of 
that which is of faith, on the contrary, point to 
eternalness. Mr. Ruskin’s teaching as to the 
relation of matter and spirit were that flmteness 
was over all material, that is, risible things ; and 
that the loveliness of nature could only be perceived 
spiritually, and as a reflection of the Eternal 
Spirit. On revisiting Mont Blanc in 1845 he 
wrote :— 

“ 0 Mount beloved, mine eyes again 
Behold the twilight’s sanguine stain 
Along thy peaks expire.” 

Mr. Ruskin sees over Nature, which he can 
scientifically analyse and intellectually grasp. 
When man thinks that he discovers a want of 
harmony, the fault is in himself. The astronomer 
reverently bows before the Eternal Truth, as he 
watches, in the loneliness of the night, the process 
of a sun in a state of consuming and expiring fire; 
the painter, as he depicts the hues of early morn, 
may realise, like Mr. Ruskin, the “ Sanguine 
Stain ” as a symbol and sign of the Eternal. 

Historical. —( Thursday, Jan. 18.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Tempest Blanch was elected a fellow. A 
paper was read by Major Martin A. 8. Hume, 
editor of the Calendar of Spanish State Papers 
(Elizabeth) on “Antonio Perez in Exile,’ in which 
the career of this remarkable man was traced with 
great minuteness from contemporary State Papers 
In rcngHab and Spanish archives. Major Hume 
has several new theories with regard to such 
questions as Perez's complicity in the political 
crime which led to his expulsion from Spam, his 
relations with Essex, and the exact value of his 
services to the French Government. The con¬ 
clusions drawn by Major Hume are supported m 
each case by the evidence of original documents 
which have recently been discovered by him. 


FINE ART. 

TWO BOOKS ON INSCRIPTIONS. 

Latin Historical Inscriptions illustrating the 
History of the Early Empire. By G. Roshforth. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It was a happy 
thought on the part of Mr. Rushforth to ilfus - 
trate the history of the early Roman Empire 
by a small selection of inscriptions. Historians 
of the new school are not distinguished from 
their predecessors by any point so much as 
by the great use they make of epigraphies 1 
evidence. The use and value of this sort of 
evidence are likely to be further extended with 
time; andyet, till Mr. Rushforth’sbookappeared, 
there existed in English no elementary hand¬ 
book of epigraphy. Wilmann’s Exempla make 
rather too big a book to begin with; and 
English students had to be content with a 
French manual, Cagnat’s Cours d'epigraphie 
latine. Mr. Rushforth’s introduction, how¬ 
ever, will now do much to familiarise readers 
with the “ common form” of inscriptions; and 
his selected examples show both how the rule • 
for reading these documents must be appliec , 
and also how interesting is the matter recorde i 
when put in a proper light. His “ juicy ” wa; 
of teaching (if we may be pardoned for . 
convenient Americanism) brings out all th' 
flavour and interest which these old-world 
records contain; and readers new to th > 
subject will be agreeably surprised to see hov 
much history is wrapped up in. half-a-dozc 
lines. Even the curious personality of some o 
the Roman emperors comes out in their officii t 
notices; and the patient labour of scholars 
adding point to point, bas discovered wbat is 
implied in a title or its omission, in the nam 
of an officer or a flattering allusion to th 
senate. The shadowy L. Clodius Maoer of 
Tacitus or Suetonius becomes a living, an 
ambitious, and, above all, a probable, figure 
when the types and legends of his coins are 
taken into account. The selection of inscrip¬ 
tions is very considerably enriched by the 
inclusion of certain ooin-legends. Mr. Rush¬ 
forth must be congratulated on the great 
variety of topic, and therefore of interest, 
which he has contrived to represent within the 
modest compass of one hundred inscriptions'. 
The foundation of the prineipate, military 
affairs, the establishment of communications 
throughout the Empire by road, municipal 
life, and some religious features of the age, are 
among the great subjects which his choice illus - 
trates ; and he has managed to inolude specimens 
of epitaphs, votive and honorary inscriptions, 
milestones, boundary-stones, inscriptions from 
other public works, legionary tiles, calendars, 
imperial edicts, and diplomats militaria. 
From the nature of the ease, there is no 
great room for originality in treating these 
matters; but Mr. Rushforth shows care and 
lucidity in every page, and he has filled m a 
most satisfactory manner a gap in our classical 
literature. The use of the volume would t>e 
somewhat facilitated if the number of the 
inscription treated appeared at the top of each 
page. 

De Rebus Thyatirenorum Commeidatto Epi¬ 
graphica. Thesim proponebat M. Clerc- 
(Paris: Picard; London: Nutt.) In the brief 
and mutilated stone-records of the town of 



under the early Roman emperors, 
the town, inhabited perhaps long before, was 
in all probability first regularly colonised by 
Macedonian supporters of Seleuous Nicator, 
and its happy situation has kept the settlement 
alive for something like two thousand three 
hundred years. Not even Turkish rule could 
quite destroy it. Indeed, at the present momen 
it has rather regained population; and this u 
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the more strange because the old industry of 
the place, the crimson dye work (compare the 
Acts of the Apostles 16.14) has lately been 
killed by aniline dyes. But at no period was 
it so flourishing as about the date of Caracalla. 
Like nearly every Boman emperor of whom we 
know anything, even the worst, Caracalla 
found time to attend to the interests of the 
provinces, and for Thyatira in particular he did 
something—it is not clear what—to which 
grateful allusions are found in some of the 
inscriptions. Of these documents there are in 
all over a hundred, dating chiefly, of course, 
from the Boman period; and M. Clerc, classify¬ 
ing and sifting them, has made them supply 
varied, though fragmentary, information on the 
gods, the government, the commerce, and the 
public games of the people of Thyatira. The 
inscriptions, as he puts them together, also yield 
a probability that the town illustrates the usual 
Boman policy of leaving the control of local 
affairs in the hands of a limited number of 
families. A few wealthy houses seem to have 
been in something like hereditary possession 
of the offices and priesthoods. But the evi¬ 
dence is too incomplete for us to be sure. One 
thing is clear, that the name of the town was 
neuter plural, not (as Pliny wrote it) feminine 
singular. As to a few puzzling words or titles, 
about which M. Clerc confesses himself to bo at 
a loss, it would have been easier for his readers 
to make conjecture if ho had been able to 
print the inscriptions in full. M. Cferc’s Latin 
is smooth, easy, and correct, although a critical 
taste might perhaps take exception to his con¬ 
structions of crier ton and guomintes. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that Lord Dillon will be 
proposed next week as director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in succession to the late H. 8. 
Milman; and Prof. J. H. Middleton as the 
new member of council. 

Mr. John Murray announces a new edition 
of his Handbook to Borne, brought thoroughly 
up to date and in great measure re-written by 
the Bev. W. H. Pullen. Classical archaeology 
has been treated by Prof. Lanciani; the 
sculpture galleries by Mr. A. S. Murray, of the 
British Museum; and the picture galleries, by 
Sir A. Henry Layard. 

The subject of Mr. G. Aitchison’s course of 
lectures, as professor of architecture in the 
Boyal Academy, which begin next Monday, 
will be “ The Advancement of Architecture.” 


Mr. Talfourd Ely— of 73, Parliament-hill- 
road, Hampstead—will deliver a free public lec¬ 
ture at the South Kensington Museum on Satur¬ 
day, February 10, at 8 p.m., on “The Arts of 
Egypt and Assyria, in their relation to those of 
Greece,” illustrated by the oxyhydrogen lan¬ 
tern. The lecture wul be followed by four 
demonstrations, to be given in the galleries of 
the British Museum, on Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days at 2.45 p.m. 


Messrs. Bousson, Valadon & Co. will havt 
on view next week, at the Goupil Galleries is 
Begent-street, a collection of Japanese prints, 
formerly in the possession of M. Th. Duret. 
including examples of Haronobou, Hiroshigue, 
Hokusai, Kounyoshi, Kyonaga, Outamaro, 
Yeishi, and Toyokouni. 

Tns spring exhibition, to be held in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool during the 
months of February and March, will consisl 
of three departments: (1) pictures in oil and 
water-colours by local artists ; (2) decorative 
and applied art, including architecture, 
desimsjembrcndery, stone and wood carving, 
metaiwork, ceramics, enamel, &c.; and (3 
photographs and photographic applianoes. V 


A series of plates, produced in collotype, 
are being prepared for issue with the new 
serial edition of Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches 
of England and H uffs, Part 1 of which will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. with the 
February magazines. 

We have received a circular letter from the 
Greek Syllogos of Candia, making an appeal 
for the preservation of the Gortyna inscription, 
which is described (without much exaggeration) 
as “ the most famous of the epigraphies! 
remains of Greek antiquity that have come 
down to us.” It appears that this inscription 
is still left in the place where it was found in 
1884 —exposed not only to the weather and 
to the water of an irrigation channel, but also 
to the risk of destruction by au ignorant or 
malicious hand. To purchase the inscription, 
and to transport it to a safe and easily 
accessible place, will cost a sum estimated at 
frs. 10,000 (£400). Towards this, subscriptions 
are asked for; and there is offered, in return 
for each subscription of £25, a cast of the entire 
wall that contains the inscription. 

We quote the following from the Times :— 

“The excavations now being carried out by the 
German School of Archaeology under the direction 
of Dr. Diirpfeld, beneath the Blope of the Pnyx, 
hove already resulted in a discovery of much 
interest. The remains of an ancient subterranean 
aqueduct have been laid bare, which Dr. Durp- 
feld believes to have been constructed by Pei his- 
tratos, and to have been connected with the 
fountain Euncakrounos, which, in opposition to 
other authorities, he places near the l’nyx 
within the Akropolis. The discovery is of con¬ 
siderable importance, as it apparently solves the 
much-debated question with regard to the water 
supply of the ancient fortress, which has hitherto 
baiHed archaeologists. Dr. Diirpfeld believes that 
during the progress of the excavations a passage 
cut through the rock of the Akropolis will be 
discovered.” 

The 8.P.C.K. has issued a little card on the 
coins of the New Testament, to which we call 
attention on account of the excellence of the 
illustrations, prepared by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. These consist of facsimiles of a mite, a 
farthing, a denarius, and a shekel, executed in 
high relief, both obverse and reverse. There 
are also representations of the golden candle¬ 
stick from the Arch of Titus, and of the large 
bronze of Titus with the well-known legend, 
“ Judaea Capta.” 

The Illustrated Archaeologist for December 
(Charles J. Clark) is an admirable number, 
well carrying out the promise in the pro¬ 
spectus, that illustrations would be used really 
to illustrate. First, we have a coloured plate 
of portions of the mosaic pavement found by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, at Tel el-Amama, to 
which no description in words could do justice ; 
then, an account, by Mr. Gilbert Goudie, of 
his excavation of a “Pictish ” tower in Shet¬ 
land, which equally demands photographs and 
plans; an ingenious theory of the mode in 
which the Celtic brooch was worn, by Mr. J. 
Bomilly Allen; and a critical examination of 

S rebistoric flint saws and sickles, by Dr. Bobcrt 
Tunro. Each of these articles is a valuable 
contribution to archaeology, made intelligible 
by means of abundant and excellent cuts. 


THE STAGE. 

NEW PANTOMIME. 

One of the most important pieces in London, 
from the point of view of art, is the Lyceum 
pantomime. There is no pretentiousness 
about it, no manner of straining: it is not 
a melodrama that pretends to be a tragedy, 
nor a farce that would like, if it could, to 


be taken for a comedy. And it has now: 
settled down to a run of great smoothness, 
being played twice every day. It is also a - 
popular as well as an artistic success, Mr. 
Oscar Barrett, its organiser, having s&il- - 
fully, last year at the Olympic, “laid his 


pipes " in the direction of a bigger enter¬ 


prise — convinced critical people, whose 
opinions reached the paying public, that he 
knew how to combine what every one wants 
with what every one should grow the more 
tasteful for seeing. In this new order of 
pantomime, it may be a surprise to those 
who have not yet seen it to hear, the author 
is a person who really counts. The story 
is positively adhered to. Mr. Horace 
Lennard has written the “ book,” and has 
written it well. The music is good ; it is 
excellently chosen, and, for the most part. 


excellently executed. The acting—yes, I 


will speak of the acting next, and leave 
to the last that wonderful matter of 
colour and stage-arrangement—the acting 
is, in several cases, of merit, and in 
all is, at least, blameless. Take, for 
instance, Cinderella’s ugly and tyrannical 
sisters — parts which the public insists, 
and managers concede, shall always be 
played by men. Such parts are generally 
made of intolerable vulgarity. A couple of 
comic performers, whose uncomeliness is all 
their art, are wont to appear in skirts which 
they manage hideously, with the offensive¬ 
ness, to begin with, of an inconceivable 
awkwardness, and, to boot, with the ugliest 
suggestions of the prudery of the respectable 
ignorant. The two actors, Mr. Victor 
Stevens and Mr. Fred Emery, who play 
these parts at the Lyceum, play them so 
blamelessly that I must needs bestow on the 
unfortunate gentlemen that negative praise, 
which, in parts like these, which I loathe 
altogether, is the nearest point to enthusiasm 
that I can ever hope to find myself capable 
of reaching. They really are not bad— 
they really are not bad at all. The 
characters are few. Mr. Charles Lauri, the 
“ Black Oat,” who in utter defiance of the 
Thirteen Club, brings luck to Cinderella, is 
as clever as he was last year at the Olympic, 
when the fortunes of the admirable beast 
were associated with those of Dick 
Whittington. Miss Clara Jecks, who, if she 
does not contribute to the merriment of 
nations, has certainly in her time made 
evenings at the Adelphi less dull, has but 
a small opportunity. Miss Minnie Terry, as 
the Sylph Coquette — au interpolation 
of Mr. Lennard’s, I assume, but Mr. 
Andrew Lang will spot the mistake I hope, 
and correct me if I am wrong—Miss 
Minnie Terry then, as the Sylph Coquette, 
reminds me, after too long an absence, 
that she is the only child actress I ever 
cared for, except Miss Vera Beringer. She 
remains, one is glad to find, graceful; and 
her enunciation, how excellent, and her 
intelligence, how marked! Miss Ell aline 
Terriss plays Cinderella with a happy union 
of youthfulness and authority such as 
could perhaps hardly have come to her had 
she not been an actor’s daughter. Miss 
Winifred Emery, the child of a delightful 
character-actor, had it, I remember, very 
early, the “ authority,” I mean : she could 
not help having the youth. And so had 
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"■j Mrs. Kendal—the child of an excellent 
actress of comedy, who did at the very 

- I least her share towards making some 
j people’s boyhood less sad. One of the very 
I first parts I ever saw Mrs. Kendal in was 

this very part of Cinderella. And now, in 
r j Mr. Leonard’s version of it, it is played 
: bewitchingly by Miss EUaline Terries. 

j All these things are very satisfactory to 
’ l count over, and remember: they tell of a 

- Saturday afternoon spent at least in a lien 
honnits endroit , as a French friend of mine 
ingeniously answered when 1 mentioned that 
I had espied him on the King’s-road at 
Brighton. But these things are not all. 

’ f It is much that there should be restored to 
us the order of pantomime that we knew a 
score of years ago, before the stage was 
tramped across by vast armies, or was made 
the scene for the display of that “riper 
f ' humour” which we owe to “the Great 
Masters of the Music Halls.” Yet the one 
t thing really most memorable in the “New 

* Pantomime ”—for while much has been 

- revived, this at least has been added—is 

- ■ the exhibition of an extraordinary taste 
a I and talent in the arrangement of colour, 

‘ ^ both as to the actual scenery and as to 

the costumes to which for the most part 
it is a background. The immensely im- 
proved arrangement of colour in costume— 

- in great groupings as well as in the single 
figure—is due to same extent of course, to 
the improvement in dyes, and to the 
improvement in the general taste, and, as 

«- f regards the boards, to the efforts of pioneers 
® in this matter, such as Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
te ( and Mr. Irving himself (perhaps most of 
t f all), whose theatre Mr. Oscar Barrett now 

* I occupies. But that is not everything. 

i ; Only an eye singularly gifted, and singularly 
t I cultivated besides, could have devised and 
t I carried to perfection schemes of colour like 
j . two, at least, of those now executed at the 

- j Lyceum: first, the autumn scene, a wide 
s t loreet glade in October— 

"Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
■■ >. brown, 

s The high years’ flaunting crown ”— 

' il I may quote Mr. Robert Bridges; and 

j secondly that fairy-boudoir, of rococo 

form, gold and sky-blue and rose-colour, 
' such as might have ensured to Francois 
Boucher, for ever, the Pompadour’s grati- 
, , hide. I hail this latter scene as quite the 
' I bioat lovely realisation of “ the bad period ” 
‘ I —one does but quote it prae-Raphaelite— 
that we have seen in London ; while, of the 
j former, if Mr. Bridges’s lines have not 

! described it already far better, let me but 

* > soberly and more prosaicly say, that what 

' W1 th trees and falling foliage, and autumn- 

* I c J a ^ figures, there flies or flaunts across the 

I stage in a sequence quite exquisite, every 

Jj| hue of oak and orange, of walnut and 

:• ^ canary, of russet and cinnamon. These 

* 1 are some of the most thoroughly artistic 

* pictures ever beheld on any boards. 

\ Frederick Wedmore. 


i> f STAGE NOTES. 

A^wplay by Mr. Robert Buchanan, called 
. 6 Charlatan,” was produced some days 

since at the Hayinarket, the chief characters 
> | Dfcm 6 represented by Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm 

i 


Tree, Mr. Fred Terry, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, and Miss 
Lily Hanbury. 

Miss Annie Rose’s season at the Royalty 
has been signalised by the production of that 
which the learned in Scandinavian tongues 
assure us is an adaptation rather than a trans¬ 
lation of a play by Bjornsen. Some there be 
who do not quite accept the decision that 
Scandinavia is the especial home of dramatic 
genius ; but Bjiirnsen’s novels have some degree 
of merit (as even the translations make plain), 
and one might have hoped for something not 
indeed great, but at least fairly interesting. 
But “outside the limited circle,” says a con¬ 
temporary, not without careful analysis, “‘A 
Gauntlet ’ will be looked on as a tedious moral 
charade, crudely set forth.” It would seem, 
from this account, to have something in common 
with Ideala and The Heavenly Twins —two 
“ viewy,” not to say “ faddist,” stories, which 
have enjoyed an hour of popular success. 

At the Pioneer Club, next Monday after¬ 
noon, Mrs. Theodore Wright and Mrs. Osman 
Edwards are going to give readings from 
Bjornsen’s plays in the visitors’ rooms : visitors 
will be admitted on the members’ tickets. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A concert performance of the two operas, 
“Pagliacci” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” at 
the Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon 
attracted an immense audience. Anyone 
having seen those works given under proper 
conditions at the opera house could have fore¬ 
told that the music alone, especially of the 
former, would prove singularly tame. Yet it 
is easy to account for the success of the under¬ 
taking. London is a large city, and no doubt 
many were drawn thither ty curiosity. But 
there is a section of the public who will not 
enter an opera house, and yet see no harm 
in listening to an opera given on a concert 
platform. How they reconcile this with their 
conscience is a mystery which we will not 
attempt to fathom. If they enjoy music 
which loses nearly all its meaning apart from 
the stage, no one will grudge them that 
enjoyment. Miss Ella Russell and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Ben Davies, and Eugene Oudin were the 
principal vocalists, and acquitted themselves 
well. Signor Armando Seppilli proved an 
intelligent, if not brilliant, conductor. 

Five of the new pianoforte pieces(Op. 118 and 
119) recently published by Brahms, wereplayed 
for the first time in England at the Popular 
Concert on Monday evening. Of modem piano¬ 
forte pieces there are many, but only a few 
have any real value. In Brahms, intellect and 
emotion are not always evenly balanced; and 
when the former prevails, the music becomes 
more or less dry. Yet it is always interesting, 
for the composer works up his material not with 
the empty pomp of a pedant, but with the skill 
of a master. The first of the pieces under notiee 
is a Ballade, in which the softly meandering 
middle section contrasts admirably with the 
energetic principal theme. The Intermezzo 
opens in a restless manner, bat the middle 
episode is both calm and graceful. A second 
Intermezzo contains some clever and character¬ 
istic thematio workings. A Romanze in F is 
remarkable for its simplicity and delicate charm: 
it is very short, almost too short, and, at first 
hearing, the very brief restatement of the first 
theme does not seem to bring the piece to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The middle section is 
particularly quaint: one can trace in it 
the influence of both Bach and Chopin, 
a combination by no means unpleasant. 
The Rhapsodie, with its bold principal subject 


followed by a chorale, and its dainty middle 
section, forms an excellent specimen of Hun¬ 
garian music. Of the five pieces, the last 
two seem to us the most inspired. They 
were all interpreted by Mile. Eibenschiitz with 
great skill and earnestness, although in some 
of the numbers she did not seem to bring out 
the full meaning of the music: we refer 
especially to the Ballade and Romanze. 

Dr. Stanford’s Mass in G (Op. 46) was per¬ 
formed on Tuesday evening at the Bach 
Society’s concert, Queen’s Hall. The work 
was composed specially for the Church of the 
Oratory, and bears the inscription : “ To 
Thomas Wingham, in sincere regard, December, 
1892.” The music throughout is dignified, 
and, though not lacking in oontrapuntal 
devices, easy to follow. The Credo is a very 
fine number. There is a happy blending in it 
of the old and the new ; the dramatic “ Cruoi- 
fixus ” passage and the contrapuntal “ Et 
vitam venturi ” may serve as illustration. 
Next to the “Credo,” the soft plaintive “Agnus 
Dei ” was the section of the Mass which struck 
us most favourably. The work indeed, though 
it may not display marked individuality, is 
worthy of the composer ; it is moreover pit is- 
ing to note that the “sincere regard” of one 
native musician for another was the raison 
d'etre _ of the Mass. The performance, under 
the direction of the composer, was good— one 
cannot gay excellent. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Marie Brems, 
and Messrs. Shakespeare and Norman Salmond. 
The programme concluded with the second 
part of the first act of “ Parsifal.” To condemn 
an opera in concert form and to approve of 
“ Parsifal ” on a concert platform would, on 
principle, be irrational; although it must be 
remembered that this is at the present day the 
only form in which the latter can be heard in 
England. Again, in “Parsifal,” we have music 
of exceptionally emotional character; and if its 
meaning, apart from the stage, is never 
fully revealed, its intense subjective pown 
can be felt. The performance was singu¬ 
larly impressive; Messrs. Norman Salmond 
and David Bispham interpreted their par; a 
with admirable empbasis and fervour. That 
“ Parsifal ” is of “ solemn character ” we 
willingly grant, and the request for the 
audience not to leave their seats during the 
performance was a just one. But was not the 
Mass entitled to a similar request: And 
surely every great work of musical art is of 
“solemn character”; the distinction made in 
favour of “Parsifal ” savoured, in sooth, some¬ 
what of cant or custom. We must stand to the 
“Hallelujah” chorus, rise (but only occasion¬ 
ally) to the “Sanctus,” and sit quietly through 
the "Grail” scene of “Parsifal.” Why not 
also teach us how we should behave in presence 
of Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” or Beethoven’s 
“ Choral,” or Schubert’s “ Unfinished ” 
Symphony ? 

J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Subscriptions are being asked towards a 
testimonial to Mr. Straus on the occasion of his 
retirement from the active pursuit of his pro¬ 
fession, and, in particular, from the post which, 
for so many years, he has held at the Saturday 
and Monday Popular Concerts. The com¬ 
mittee includes Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, Sir George Grove, and Dr, 
Parry. Contributions will be received by the 
hon. treasurer, Lady Sandursf, 10, Cadogan- 
gardens, S.W. 


The popular concert at the South Plice 
Institute, on the evening of Sunday next, 
January 28, will be devoted entirely to the 
works of Beethoven. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DICTIONABT of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited by R. B. Inglis 

PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. I. (A.—E.). Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

PAIL Y NEWS .—“ Promises to be a work of authority and of great practical utility.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" A most useful work, wherein conciseness is blended with accurate information in a quite 
unusual degree.” 

FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 

his Third Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

TIMES .—*‘ Keen insight and sagacious counsel.” 

THE RESURRECTION of our LORD. By William Milligan, D.D, 

lata ProfeMor of Divinity and Biblical Critidam in tbe University of Aberdeen. Sixth Thousand 
Crown 8vo, 5a. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a Narrative of the Events of 

his Life. By JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 8vo, 10s. Cd. 

TIMES .—“A reproduction, revised and expanded, of the original and masterly biographic^ memoir of the poet, prefixed 
by Mr. Campbell to bis edition of bis poetical woiks published last year.” 

G UAH VIA .Y.—“ Nothing ao good exists on the subject.” 

CHAPTERS on GREEK DRESS. By Maria Millington Evans. 

With Illustrations. 8vo, 5s. net. 

TIMES.— 1 Her pages are full of knowledge lucidly and attractively conveyed, and the illustrations are selected with tin e 
taste and judgment.” 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 

M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mr*. J. R. GREEN’ »nd Mit* KATE NORGATE. 
Part XXIX. 1*. net. 

LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

SPEAKER —“It has that touch of natural simplicity whicli is the hall-mark of Mrs. Oliphant’s work.” 

'ILASGU II' llERALP .—“ The most experienced reader will hardly guess the actual development of the mystery till he 
art! ee at it......The greatest charm of the book lies in the reetfully amusing little village society to which it introduces us.” 

MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXI'ENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 

THE STORY of DICK. By Major Gambier Parry, Author of 

“ Rejuell Taylor, a Biography, 1 * &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TALL MALI, GAZETTE “ A series of charming little sketches in the life of a child.” 

OltSERVElt .—‘‘A bright little story full of pleasant scenes and scenery.” 

THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

THE COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
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Messrs. DRUMMOND & t'O. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arohreolagists, and those engaged iu the investigation 
nn-1 publication of Paiocliinl aud Diocesan Records. 

J.c. DRUMMOND 4 UO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MBS.. /''■signs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Ft'etcd, Book JilustiotioTis, 
Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues, dec., Ac., at a moderate ccj 
Specimens and price list 

14. HLi.NKU'llA SIKLr/l- CuVENT g.YKDLN, LONDON* l 


Trice le. Monthly. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

O'ntbntk von FEBRUARY. 

ST. PAUL'S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY.—13. The 
Huly Spirit. 

By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
AGRAFHA: Sayings of Our Lord not Recorded in the 
Gospels. 

By Bev. W. Dock, M A. 

THE BIBLE and SCIENCE - 2. The Book of Genesis. 

By Sir J. W. Dawson, O.M.G., F.B.8. 

“HE CALLED” or “SHE CALLED” I 

By Professor Bberhard Nestle, D.D. 

THE PREMIER IDEAS of JESUS —2. Ageless Life. 

By Rev. John Watson, U.A. 

A REPLY to Mr. CHASE. 

By Professor W. M. Bamsay, M A. 

SURVEY of RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

By Bev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
London : HODDEB & STOUGHTON.27, PatrrxcisterRow 


LA 


Now rcaily, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 

REVUE DE PARI 8. 


No. I. FEBRUARY 1st. 

C'oSTENTS. 

H. do BALZAC, Letters a l'F.trangfrrc. 

TIK.RRE LOTI, Au Convent do Loyola. 

ERNEST RENAN, Philon d'AIexaudrie. 

GY1\ Le Manage de Chiffon. I. 

FRANCIS MAGNARD, La lXcHurrcctiond’une Legende. 
D’ANNUNZIO, Episcopo 4 Cic. I. 

EMILE FAGUET, Ferdinand Druiu-tiere. 

J. JUS-SERAND, Le Roman d'un Roi il'Ecossc. 

GARRIEL SEAILLES, La Feint urc de Portrait. 

Puhlithcd bi-Monthly. Annual Subscription, joist-free, 48s.; Six 
Months, 24s.; Three Mouths, 12s. 

General Agents for Great Britain and Ireland : 

Ashsr 4 Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISH I NO. 

IV EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1. Y 4c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, K.C., are 
prepared to un-lnluke the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers Magu/.iues, B«>c»ks, Catalogues, Pamphlet*, Prospect uses. 
Articles of Association. Minutes of Evidence, 4c, in the Wst style. 
Their offices arc fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Tyne, ami they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Adveitismg and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism Loudon.*’ 


B 


K, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-IIA LF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £10". 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

1IOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roil TWO GUINEAS l’ER MONTU. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LA.ND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTU. 


WALTER SCOn’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY 
COUNT TOLSTOI . 

READY IMMEDIATELY, crown Fro, cloth, price? 3s. 

{A UTHURISSD TRA NHL A TION.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IS WITHIN YOU; 

on, raBisTiAxirr xot as a mystical doctbisb:, 

BUT AS A XeiY LIFE-COSCKl'TIOS. 

1C,I* a Tre/aec for this Edition 

lly COl’NT LEO TOLSTOI. 

Translated from the original Russian MS. by A. DEL A. A” O. 

JUST BEADY 

Crown 8vo, half-antiqn*, paper boaTtU, 2*. 6i. 

The THEATRICAL “WORLD” 
FOR 1893. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

“ This year haw been a peculiarly interesting theatrical 
seanon, with several 11*sen (productions, the visit* of Signora 
Duse and the Coraedie Fran-aiae, and, ab *ve all, the pro¬ 
duction of ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ It will therefore 
be good news to students of the theatre that Mr. William 
Archer is about to publish, through Mr. Walter Scott, an 
almost complete reprint of the well-known criticisms that 
have appeared weekly during the year over his initials in the 
I Wield.* 1 — Luit'lsiH Daily Chronicle . 




The BTRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAYF.NSCR0FT. Manager. 

Digitized by 10 


SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8Vv>, cloth elegant, price la. 6d. per vol. 

RECENT VOLUMES. 

ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND 
THOUGHTS.. 

By LEOPARDI. 

Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL : 

A Buisian Oomedy. 

By NIKOLAI V. GOGOL. 

Translated from the Original, with Introduction and Note., by 
ABTHUE A. SYKES. 

LATEST VoL. 

ESSAYS AND APOTHEGMS 
OF LORD BACON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN BUCHAN. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

SPECIAL EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 

A SPECIAL EDITION of the CANTERBURY POETS, 
each volume containing a Frontispiece m Photogravure, is being 
issued. Forty Volumes now ready. List on application. 

A NEW ISSUE OF THE 

WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

In 12 vol*., crown 8vo, antique paper, with Frontispieces in 
Photogravure, the Cover designed by Walter Ciane, 
ft. 61. per vol. 

ALREADY ISSUED- 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

With Frontispiece by T. Eyre Macklin. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES. 

With Frontispiece by T. E,re Macklin. 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

With Frontiepiece hy T. Byre Macklin. 

Ready 26th February. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

With Fronti-pieco by James Torrance. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 

24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 

SECOND EDITION. 

LIKE a SISTER. By Madeline Crichton. In 

8 vote , crown Svo, doth, 31s. Gd, 

The PEOPLE says: “We predict for he r a prosperous career. She writes good English, 
ud wirka out her plot with considerable skill.” 

THE NEW NOVEL BY TIIE AUTHOR OF “GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 

WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. By Maria 

A. HOYER. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s 

The PALI MALL GAZETTE sajs: “It is refreshing to take up so bright and whole- 
wne a story as ‘What Happened at Morwyn.’ and one written in a style so fresh and 
ttitaxal. It* heroine realises aa nearly as may be Wordsworth’* famous description of woman 
to she should be.Cordially recommending it to our readers.” 

NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 

DEFERRED PAY; or, a Major’s Dilemma. By 

Lieut.-Colonel W. n. M‘CAU8LAND. Crown bvo, cloth, 6s. 

The WHITEHALL REVIEW says: “Will well refay perusal, and will be found of 
extreme interest to all Service readers.” 

THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 

FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 

UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By F. G. 

WALPOLE, Author cf “ Lord Floy sham.” Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

The MOUSING POST says: “An entertaining book, by a clever man of the w< rid. 
Bright •’ketches of men and thiDgs here and abroad. The author’s pictures of Roman society 
ire excellent.” 

FIRST EDITION SOLD, SECOND THIS DAY. 

WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland Isle- 

By EASTON KING. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says: “It is an intensely interesting and very well- 
written book, which we can heartily recommend.” 

EDWIN ELLIOTT’S 8UCCE88FUL NOVEL. 

NETTA. By Edwin Elliott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The ACADEMY says : “ Mr. Elliott is to be welcomed.A quite excellent story. Style 

... so good... . Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but passages of dramatic 
vividness detain the reader.” 

FJFTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, SIXTH IN PREPARATION. 

DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. By Dr. 

ARABELLA. KINEALY, Author of “Molly and her Msn-o’-War.” Crown Svo, 
doth, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN A MOMENT OF PASSION.” 

BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By Christel. 

Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER fays: “A gcod plot and some pleasant characters. 

It is certainly a good novel, likely to be enjoyed by all who read it.” 

“ ZORG ” : a Story of British Guiana. By Vernon 

KIRKE. Crown Svo, doth, 6*. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “There is originality about the character of 
Sarnia.Described with force and pathos.” 

HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica Tregarthen. 

Cronn Svo, clotb, 6a. [Jl(it Ollt. 

MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO. From the 

Italian of E. ARBIB, by SYDNEY KING. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Just out. 

An animated, interesting, and vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 

MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. Perez 

GALDOS. By MARY WHARTON, Translator of “Lady Peifecta,” from the same 
Author. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Kie MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “Modern Spanish fiction is not well known 
to English readtrs, and there is a consequent freshness in ‘ Marianela.’ Incidentally to 
tne rtnry questions cf more than passing importance are discussed with originality and 
jynjpathy.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says : “ One of the ablest novelists that Spain has produced.” 
BJOHNSON AND TURGENIEFF. 

THE. BRIDAL MARCH. From the Norwegian of 

BJORNSOn ; M .d The WATCH. From the Russian of IVAN TURGENIEFF. 
Translated by JOHN EVAN WILLIAMS. Crown Svo, clotb, 3s. Gd. 

The LITERARY WORLD says: '“The Biidal March,' with its vivid descriptions, will 

unread with interest.ChHimingly told, the characters are skilfully drawn, aDd stand out in 

strong relief. ‘The Watch ’ is replete with vigorous touches and wholly original. It exhibits 
tne writer’s peculiar grit of character drawing, tupplemented by effective descriptive power.” 


THE HERO of the “PELICAN”: an Ocean 

Trama. By PERCY DE LISLE. Crown Svo, pictorial cloth, 3a. 6<L [.Juntiut. 

THE GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miriam Young. 

With Full-Page Illustrations by Matthew l tretch. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

The LIVERPOOL MERC TRY gays: “ This is a voy pleasing story. The fcoi.k is quit t 
delightful.” 

THE PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being a Mid- 

winter’s Day Dream. By C. ELVEY COPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. fid. 

The SATERDA P REVIEW Fays: “Much of the drama h singularly dresm-like, »nd 

the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation of genuine dreaming.Ths 

story is presented with considerable power.” 

THE VENETIAN SECRET; or, the Art of the 

Past. By CHARLES LUTYENS. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The SATERDA 1' REVIEIV Bays : “His characters are agreeably drawn, and are neatly 
differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 

THE OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. By Grimley 

HILL. Crown Svo, doth, 3a. 6d. 

The DAIL 1' TELEGRA PH says : “ Eminently readable.Written to entertain.Fulfil 

their object very adequately.” 

CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. By Lewis Iram. 

Crown Svo, clotb, 2s. Gd. 

The SA TV PDA Y REVIEW says: “ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the triumph of 
force over virtue.” 

VA MTV FA IR says: “ Lewis Irani is original, unconventional, powerful, and interesting.” 
SOCIETY says : “An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 

DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kate Somers. 

Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown Svo, clotb, 2s. Gd. 
VANITY FAIR says : “One of the prettiest and most touching stories we have read for a 
long time.” 

The SA TER DA Y REVIEW says : “ Vividly and pathetically told.” 

BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bachelor Abbots- 

FORD. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings. Crown Svo, picture cover, Is. 
The SCOTSMAN pays: “It draws its fun from the adventures of a bachelor among 
children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 

LADY cf QUALITY, 17(5. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Crown Svo, paper 
cover, Ip. 

The RR1STOL MERCERY Fays: “ It is genuire, true, and natural from the first page to 
the last, and the style of the period is admirable imitated.” 


NEW WORKS. 

SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as an IRISH 

LANDLORD. Memoirs of JOIIN HAMILTON, D.L., of St. Ernan’a, Donegal. 
Edited, with Introductii n, by Rev. H. 0. WHITE, late Chaplain, I'aria. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, clotb, 6a. [Jnsto.t. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory R- mark* by Mr. GLADSTONE. Crown Svo, clotb, 6s. Sixth Edition. 
With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER RE VIEW say* : “A very complete manual and guide for journalist 
and author .. It is not merely a practical work—it is literary and appreciative of literature in 
its btst sense.We have little else but praise for the volume.” 

A CENTENARY MONOGRAPH. 

CHARLOTTE CORD AY; or, a Hundred Years 

After. By MARY JEAFFRESON, Auth »r of “Roman Cameos,” “Through all th* 
Varying Year,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Jual out. 

NEW POETRY. 

SOME TRANSLATIONS from CHARLES 

BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST. By H. C. With Portrait. F.ap. Svo 
elegant parchment, 2s. Gd. 

The TIMES says : “Are executed with no little metrical skill and command of poetic 
diction.” 

BRUCE’S HEART, and other Poems. By 

EDWARD TOOVEY WELLS. Crown Svo, cloth, 2a. Gd. [J«atovt. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Poblisbers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NOTICE— MISS BROUGHTON, 

the Author of “ Nancy," Ar., com¬ 
menced a New Serial Story entitled 

“A BEGINNER,” and MISS 
PEARD, the Author of “ Near 
Nei'/hhoiirs," commenced one entitled 

“AN INTERLOPER,” in THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for January, ]8!>4. 

The FEBRUARY ISSUE may now be obtained at all 
Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls 


NEW WORKS. 


FREDERICK HILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Years in Tirm* of IUfonn. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
his Daughter, CONSTANCE BILL. 1 vol., derny 8\o, 
tvith Portraits, 10a. 

“A most entertaining book, terming with anecdotes and 
rt miniseenefs of notabilities, and abo of incidents that carry 
us back to days which now seem far distant.” 

r Fra whirr. 

“A mnst entertaining volume. Much of Mr. Hill’s recol¬ 
lections is delightfully fresh.”— At/unormii. 

“Unexpected but welc me light on the political and social 
movements of the century, together with much pleasant 
gossip of a personal kind, is to be found in these pages.” 

B L"d< . IA*r./ry. 

“ A volume which in inter* st reads almost like a romance, 
and by those who take any interest in social r* form it will be 
read with special profit and avidity. It baa been admirably 
edited by Miss Hill.”— Ihu.'l-r < 'firier. 

* The pages teem with good stories and piece* of history, 
local and national, pulitical and literary, all told with 
charming Bimi>lici»y and distinctness.” 

Binnlnyharn Daily Gazette, 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CASSELL & COMPANY. 

THE 

STANDISHS OF HIGH ACRE: 

A Novel. 

By GILBERT SHELDON. 

2 Tola., 21.. [ Ue.uhj ..h;I 


THE MAN IN BLACK. 

By STANLEY W LYMAN, 

Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &e* 

With 12 Full-rage Illustration* by Wal Paget, 3s. 6d. 

[Ju.-t roi ly, 

LOST ON DU CORRIG; 

Or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean. 

By STAN DIS1I O Li RAP Y, 

Authcr of “Finn and his Companions,” &c. 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, r>«. 

_ [Houty sho,‘?y. 

All who admire “ 77.< Mill on the Floss,” should read 

’LISBETH, 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

With which this new novel has hern frequently compared 
by the Tress. 

At all Libraries. 8 voir, 31s. 6d. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, r 

A Pictorial and Descriptive Record of the Origin 
and Development of Arms and Armour. 

To which are appended 1JJ Plates, specially drawn from the Author’* 
('•■1 lection. 

By EDWIN J. BRETT. 

I mix-rial Jto, tt5o pp., with Oriciml Engravings, lialf-bound in 

leather, FIVE Dll NBAS net. 

“ Mr. Riett’h maenitnvnt work .”—Daily 7\!><irai>h. 

“We kuow no authority more thorough anl up-to-date." 

Ifnih/ Chrovirl 

“A niadfirim 1 of it« kind —Mr. Brett's work is as interesting a 
it is valuable .”—Black and H7ii/c. 


jrsr HEADY , AT ALL LTD HA HIES. 

GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH! 
REVOLUTION. 

By J. G. ALGER, Author of Emdishmen in the French 
Revolution," Ac. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

BEYOND THE ICE: 

Being a Story of the Newly-Discovered Region Round, 
the North Pole. 

Edited from Hr. Fit V MS F AULKIOH'S HI t RY l«, r,. READ 
Ml'Ill’llV, Inventor of the Victoria TuiihnIo. 

I .own svo, cloth. :Sa rt-1. 


TWO REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS OF SHORT 

STORIES.- Yid* Prksh. 


THE WAY THEY LOVED AT 
GRIMPAT. 


By E. RKNTulL E.SLEIl. 

] vol., Svo, Of. fid. 

“Should score one of the moat solid literary success of the season. 

Dxily Tdtyraph. 


TALES of the YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 

By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 

8vo, cloth, Ms. fid. 

“There i* decidedly g vxl stuff in Mr. Snowden's tales.We hope 

to meet Mr. .Snowden again."— St. Janus's Gazette. 


The CONVERSATIONS 

of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAELITT- A New Edition, Edit' d, with an E-say on 
Hfl/litt and a Note on Northcotc, by EDM END GOSSE. 
1 vol., crown svo, 6s. 

“ Will be welcomed by a comidtrable section of the public— 
not only by those who are inlviested in matters of pictorial 
art, but by all who are attracted to bright and lively gossip of 
the miscellaneous sort. Tlie Conversations are eminently 
readable.”— Globe. _ 

WOMEN of LETTERS , 

including Memoirs of I-ady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Lady Ann Barnard. Sarah 
Count*s« Cowper, Mm. Opie. and J,sdv Dutf Gordon. 
By GERTRUDE TOWNbElEND MAYER. 2 vola, 
crown 8vo, 21s. [J"si ready. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 

The GREATER GLORY. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” Ac. 

3 vols., crown Svo. 


SECOND EDITION. 

DIANA TE 31 PEST. 

BY MARY CHOLMOND’iLEY, 

Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 

8 vols., crown Svo. 

“Of Miss Cholraondeley’s clever novels, ‘ Diana Tempest’ 
la quite the cleverest.”— Tours. 


BRIT031 A R T. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 vols , crown Svo. _ _ 

THE VICAR of LANG- 

THWaITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown Svo. 


SPEE D WEI I. By I ad y 

GUENDOLEN RAM3DKN. 1 vol., crown bvj. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 

Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 

By Q, 

Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” Ac. 

Cloth, 6s. 

The First Large Edition of this Work haring been 
exhausted, a Second Edition is now on Sale . 


TINY LUTTRELL. 

By E. W. HORNUNG, 

Author of “ A Bride from the Bu*h.” 

Popular Edition. Cs. [Jmtnady. 


THE 

STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c., &c. 

6j. [Popular Edition now ready. 


THE ADMIRABLE 

LADY BIDDY FANE. 

By TRANK BARRETT. 

Popular Edition-. 

With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 6s. 

[ Sow ready. 

The First L arge Edition prepared of “THE 
IRON PIRATEby MAX PEMBERTON, 
having been nearly exhausted, a Second 
Edition is in the press. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.-New Volume. 

THE “ GOOD CHEER ” of JESUS 

rillt 1ST. By tin* Iter. CHARLES MOINF.T. M.A., Kensington. 
With I*..rtr;iit, Crown Svo, doth. :te. fid. 

“One of the best volume© m a lcmarkably good «ric«.” 

ijt'isooir I few hi. 


DODS PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 

Crown 8vo, over i.o*E» pages lmml&oinely l*ouml, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt edges Ion. fid. 

“Aims af giving a great deal of information in a small space, and 
signally succeeds in d.-inp to. For punches of rapid reference it has 
ini competitor."— Attunavwu. 


The ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER’S 
DIARY for 1894. 


Arranged hy RALPH IIINDLE BAKER. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Mr. Baker 1ms provided all that is necessary to an oreanbt or 
choirmaster for keeping a record of everything appertaining tnnia 

.— Daily JcUiyraph. 


,... ... ...... ..... a record 

church uud choir, in the handiest possible form 


CHEAP ED ITT OSS AT ALL HOOKSELLEHS. 

Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 11ALF-A-CROWN 
per Volume. 

DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 

BLAC K MORE. 

JACK S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

tVSTSMS. 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Cosmo Monkhonse. Illustrated 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chaps. VIII.—XV. 1 
George W. Coble. 

THE 8CHOOLMASTER. James BaUl*in. Illustrated. 

MR. LOWELL on ART-PRINCIPLES. Ferris Lockwood. 
ORCHIDS. W. A. Stiles. Illustrated. 

ON PIRATICAL 8EA8 : ft Merchant’s Voyages to the Wes 
Indies in lists. Peter A. Orotjan. 

THE SEA ISLAND HURRICANES : the D.-vastatiun. Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated. 

Ac. Ac. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Stieet 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


lSsKLL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Lvdgate Hill, London. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Duneian’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1894. 

No. 1135, New Seriet. 

Tite Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
kc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

The Book of Enoch. Translated from Prof. 
Dillmann’s Text. Edited, witb|Introduc- 
tion, &c., by E. H. Charles. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

“Texts and Studies.”—Y ol. II., No. 3. 
Apocrypha Anecdota. By M. E. James. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Tns Dean of King’s College introduces his 
curious collection of Apocrypha by some 
graphic and appropriate remarks on present- 
day analogues of the apocalyptic writings 
ol the Early Christian Church. 

“ The Apocryphal books stand in the relation 
ol bye-paths—not always clean or pleasant— 
to the broad and well-trodden high-roads of 
orthodox patristic literature. If a future 
historian wants to realise vividly what were 
the beliefs of many large classes of ordinary 
Christians in our time, he will derive great 
help, I doubt not, from the Sunday stories of 
the last thirty years, and not less information 
can be gathered from the Apocryphal books 
as to the popular beliefs of average Christians 
in far earlier times” (p. viii.). 

Following up an illustration as ingeniously 
descriptive as it is unimpeachably accurate, 
we may say that Mr. James has, in com¬ 
bination with Mr. Charles in his new trans¬ 
lation of the Book of Enoch, just opened 
np a. bye-path in a form which almost 
gives it a title to rank as a main road—a 
road which has just, so to speak, been 
11 mained ” by an authority like a County 
Council. Henceforward, the Book of Enoch 
may be described for English students as 
on authoritative treatise, whose illustrative 
value on the Books of the New Testament 
is not exceeded by any apocryphal writing 
that has come down to our time. 

Before, however, we turn to Mr. Charles’s 
praiseworthy labour in restoring this Book 
to its rightful position in this respect, we 
must cast a passing glance at the other 
bye-paths which Mr. James has added in 
bis Anecdota to the Latin Fragments of the 
Book of Enoch. Altogether and inclusive 
of this interesting proof of the existence of 
a complete Latin version of the Book of 
Enoch, we have here brought together no 
less than twelve bye-paths — almost an 
itinerary, we may say—reverting once more 
to Mr. James’s appropriate similitude. 

These anecdotes possess very diverse 
interests. Not only in their aggregate 
significance are they remarkable, as indi¬ 
cating the varied literary and multitudinous 
environment, good, bad and indifferent, out 
of which the canonical Books of the New 
Testament, as its maturest fruit, have 
emerged—so far resembling a neglected 


botanic garden, now for the first time 
Darwinianly explored ; but their particular 
moaning is not less striking, as containing 
a collection of writings, each of which has 
a certain affinity, more or less close, to some 
writing in the varied assortment of New 
| Testament Books—so far resembling a 
register in which it is possiblo to trace the 
remote kinship of friends we have known 
long and in whose ancestry we take a 
profound interest. The only cause left for 
our wonderment, and that undoubtedly is 
most legitimate, is that the unspeakable 
importance of this large class of Biblical 
litorature should have beon solong neglected. 
Probably our Biblical scholars were possessed 
by tho fear—cowardly and unworthy as any 
fear could be—that the value of the New 
Testament writings would be lessened by 
the closer investigation of writings -so closely 
akin to themselves, that the canonical 
writings would become merely primi 
inter pares, ignoring the undoubted fact 
that all such investigations, so far as they 
have been fairly and critically set on foot, 
have hitherto resulted only in enhancing in 
most essontial features the singular and 
peculiar merits of the books which the 
critical discrimination of the Early Church 
ultimately declared to be canonical. 

Nor does this conclusion exhaust the 
value of the lessons derivable from the 
consideration of the large and still in¬ 
creasing store of New Testament Apocrypha. 
Pari passu with the growth of the centuries, 
Christianity—regarded from the stand¬ 
point of its written records, whether 
authentic and inspired, or spurious and 
unworthily human—has been undergoing 
a process of self-evolution, which has 
most remarkably confirmed the attribute 
of canonicity assigned to its selected 
writings by the Early Church. Thus, the 
Gospels or historical books, the Pauline and 
other Epistles, the Apostolic Fathers, the 
Apocryphal writings, have arranged them¬ 
selves spontaneously in a kind of scalo of 
greater and lesser importance. They might, 

I conceive, he co-ordinated either in a kind 
of perpendicular sequence like the degrees on 
the face of a thermometer: indeed the pirpov 
might have some such name as Christo- 
meter, being headed by the noblest and 
most undeniably Christliko of tho blaster’s 
own words, being followed by others less 
demonstrably so. Thus, the Christometron 
might indicate in recording the church 
history of successive centuries the downward 
gradation of Christliko, Apostolic, Epi¬ 
scopal, Ecclesiastical, Papal, and Church- 
counciliary, and other grades of demorali¬ 
sation, of crass ignorance and numbing 
superstition. 

In the past, and regarded as a self-evolu¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical history, we arrive at 
the distinction of canonical and uncanonical 
Books, and the subdivision of the latter 
into genuine and apocryphal, or else 
genuine and spurious books. In my judg¬ 
ment, the strongest arguments for a moderate 
theory of inspiration, or some equivalent 
distinction which might claim validity from 
a rational point of view, is the fact of the 
final selection of the Four Gospels from out 
the crowd of spurious gospels, epistles, and 
apocryphal treatises of every kind. By 


what agency was it accomplished ? Was it 
largely personal or individual, or was it the 
result of different churches or communities ? 
In either case was the ultimate decision 
altogether unanimous, or only partially so ? 
How long did the process take (1) in each 
individual instance, (2) in the entire con¬ 
struction of the Four Gospels ? What 
became of the tentative efforts, the partially 
completed MSS., &c., which necessarily 
emerged while the canonical work was 
proceeding? At any rate—and this fur- 
nislios some of the many problems on 
which the Book of Enoch and so many 
other apocryphal writings are calculated 
to throw light—we, as a fact, have only 
tho net result:—Four Gospels, i.e., four 
varying collections pieced together rather 
roughly, but in deference to a certain 
chronological order, four arrangements of 
pieces, narratives, apologues (so-called Adyta), 
personal reminiscences, &c., which at the 
first were oral, but gradually by mutual 
assimilation, comparison, &e,, assumed a 
more or less solid and permanent form by 
beiDg put into writing. These separate 
writings took the name of Gospels or 
Evangels, less with the object of indicating 
authorship than implying doctrinal or narra¬ 
tive tendencies. Possibly, in certain cases, 
tho intention contemplated by the tenor or 
order of tho roughly-strung pieces may 
have been priority in time, or a traditional 
tenor or a specific or peculiar direction in 
literary or other recognised taste. 

Hardly any apocryphal writing is more 
helpful to the student of gospel origins 
than the Book of Enoch. “ Its influence 
on the New Testament has been greater 
than that of all the other Apocryphal and 
pseud-epigraphal books taken together,” 
says Mr. Charles, and few who have gone 
into the question will he inclined to contest 
this emphatic testimony. He arranges the 
evidence for this conclusion under two 
heads: (1) he adduces a series of passages 
of the New Testament which either in 
phraseology or idea directly depend on an 
illustration of passages in Enoch ; (2) doc¬ 
trines in Enoch which had an undoubted 
share in moulding the corresponding New 
Testament doctrines. 

He brings forward no less than eight 
pages of parallel passages in which phrases 
of Enoch are juxtaposited by texts of the 
New Testament. Most of these are eschato¬ 
logical in tendency, and are taken from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the General 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse of St. John. 
This interesting portion of his invaluable 
introduction he might, however, have still 
further utilised. Thus, he might have con¬ 
sidered how far those chapters of Enoch 
which bear most similarity to the Gospels 
(leaving the eschatological portions out of 
the question) indicate a later date. For we 
may regard it as a mark of time in the 
apocryphal writings, when we find that the 
didactic or moral aspects of Christianity 
are continually subordinated to its eschato¬ 
logical elements. Thus, the interval between 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse on the 
one side, and the Synoptics on the other, is 
clearly indicated by the comparatively few 
assages in which the phrases in the 
ynoptics occur also in the Book of Enooh. 
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We may in truth accept this as a mark of 
synchronousness. When the Book of Enoch 
was being compiled—and that it is a compila¬ 
tion, owing its existence to different men of 
varying culture and of different times, may 
now be regarded as a point accepted by 
some of the ablest critics—the teachings of 
the New Testament were undergoing that 
transition from apokalypticism to didactic 
and moral teaching which indicates the 
middle to the end of the second century. 
This tallies also with other evidences on the 
subject, pointing to the same conclusions. 
Mr. Charles is occupying more delicate 
ground when he speaks of and enumerates 
the doctrines in Enoch which had an un¬ 
doubted share in moulding the correspond¬ 
ing New Testament doctrines, or are at all 
events necessary to the comprehension of 
the latter. Here he lays himself open to 
the charge of magnifying unduly the im¬ 
portance of his subject, and of assuming a 
dogmatic tone not altogether warranted by 
the facts. We may surely concede to 
him the enormous inlluence of the Book of 
Enoch as a formative power in moulding 
New Testament doctrines, without attempt¬ 
ing to make that influence exclusive. 
Other Apocrypha might be adduced, of not 
less importance than the Book of Enoch, as 
helping to shape the eschatology of the 
New Testament. Indeed, the tendency 
belongs to an entire literature of which the 
Book of Enoch forms only a part, though 
undoubtedly a most important part. Mr. 
Charles is more successful when he confines 
himself to showing the illustrative effect of 
the Book in the New Testament. The 
following, eg., is worth notice, though it 
is too much to say that the “ incident to 
which the passage refers can only be rightly 
understood from Enoch.” 

“ When the Sadducces said, ‘ Whose wife shall 
she be of them, for the seven had her to wife ? ’ 
they are arguing from the Bensuous conception 
of the Messianic Kingdom, and this was no 
doubt the popular one.” [Wetstein records a 
traditional solution of this dilemma given by 
the Rabbis, which was generally received as 
authoritative—viz,, that the wife first married 
in earth would be the one first wedded in 
Paradise. Mr. Charles is hardly correct, 
therefore, when be proceeds:] “That given in 
Enoch I. xxxvi., according to which its 
members, including the risen righteous, were 
to enjoy every good thing of earth and 
have each a thousand children. The Sadducees 
thought thereby to place this young prophet on 
the horns of a dilemma, and oblige him to 
confess either that there was no resurrection 
of the dead, or else that polygamy or poly¬ 
andry would be practised in the coming 
kingdom. But the dilemma, proves invalid, 
and the conception of the future life por¬ 
trayed in our lord’s reply tallies almost exactly 
in thought and partially in word with that 
described in Enoch xci.-eiv., according to 
which there is to be a resurrection indeed, 
but a resurrection of the spirit, and the risen 
righteous are to rejoice ‘ as the angels of 
heaven ’ (Enoch civ. 4; St. Matt. xxii. 30; 
St. Mark xii. 25), ‘ being companions of the 
heavenly hosts ’ (Enoch civ. G).” 

I have given this extract at length in 
order to represent Mr. Charles’s method in 
his admirable introduction, and as an 
illustration of the utility of the book for 
English Biblical students. For these, in¬ 
deed, it may be described as indispensable, 
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especially if taken in combination (1) with 
Lipsius’s Article “ Enoch ” in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
and (2) with Schiirer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, recently 
translated. 

There are, however, a few concluding 
observations which I should like to submit 
for the author’s consideration. Like other 
collectors and editors of apocryphal writings, 
he has failed to realise the diversiform 
conditions under which these writings 
came into being, and the many-sided con¬ 
stituent elements which go to their forma¬ 
tion. lie acknowledges, indeed—though 
hardly with sufficient emphasis—that the 
book is a compilation, the aggregate work 
of different hands and spread over a 
large area of what might be called the 
Apocalyptic Christendom of the second 
century —i e., the area roughly circumscribed 
by those Churches—Judaeo-Palestinian and 
Asia Minor—in which eschatological ideas 
had rooted themsolves most profoundly. 
He is probably right in regarding Palestine 
as its birthplace, while its main ideas and 
aspirations are rather Jewish than Gentile. 
Indeed, there is a notable assimilation in 
idea between the Book of Enoch and the 
Apocalypse of St. John. It is the new 
transcendental and glorified Judaism that 
forms the crown of the author’s hopes and 
expectations, just as it did that of St. Paul 
—“Then shall the Son also Himself be 
subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him that God may be All in All.” 

Of course, if the diversity of authors be 
conceded, it will help to explain (1) the 
number, (2) the varying standpoints of the 
authors. Here again comes in the possi¬ 
bility of different parts of the Book having 
formed portions of the smaller writings 
which pertained to different Churches, and 
were collected by compilers of such writings. 
The uncertainty of the date, either of any 
one portion or of the whole of the Book, is 
another point which lends itself to a varied 
area of origin both in time and space. For 
my part, I see no reason why the Book 
of Enoch might not be accepted as the 
central document of a large and variously 
constituted class of apocalyptic literature. 
It has qualities which might fairly claim 
for it such a high position, and thus give it 
a commanding rank among the elucidatory 
writings which converge round the New 
Testament. At the same time, too much 
caution cannot be employed in the use 
whether of that or of any other Apocryphon. 
Dogmatism has here, as in most other 
regions of Scriptural research, exercised its 
customary benumbing and obscurantist 
effect. We must come to the study of such 
books as scholars willing to learn: not, 
yet awhile, as teachers professing to teach. 
The horizon of Biblical literature, especially 
of New Testament literature, is gradually 
expanding; but the very fact of tne expan¬ 
sion of a once dark area, coupled with the 
fascination and desirability of its complete 
investigation, renders its claim for more 
light more imperative. What was once 
hidden ( apohrypha) may perhaps be destined 
to see the light; but the measure and degree 
of light most usefully demanded may not 
be that which our wishes and our eagerness 


assert to be in our power: it may be on ly 
that which our limited powers of vision 
assert to be possible in our case. 

John Owemt. 


A Journal of the Conversations of JLoreZ 
Byron with the Countess of Blessing?tern. 
New Edition, revised and annotated. 
(Bentley.) 

Lady Blessinoton’s record of her brief 
acquaintance with Lord Byron at Genoa 
in 1823 has long been familiar to students 
of his strange aad complex personality'. 
First brought out by instalments in one of 
the magazines, it was reprinted in a separate 
form in 1834, about ten years after the 
poet’s death. It must have found many 
readers, as the exceptional interest he 
aroused among his contemporaries had not 
appreciably decreased in the interval. In 
one respect, we fear, the work must have 
been laid down with a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. It contained but few of the 
epigrams and sallies with which Byron 
usually interlarded his talk, and in which 
“ piquancy and wit were more evident than 
good nature.” The writer, as she says in her 
preface, was much less anxious to make an 
amusing book than to “ avoid wounding the 
feelings of the living, or casting a shade 
over the reputation of the dead.” Otherwise, 
however, the narrative was acceptable 
enough. It consisted in the main of self- 
revealing conversations on the part of the 
enigmatical Byron, all being marked by 
internal evidence of at least substantial 
accuracy. Invidious critics might hold this 
to be a breach of confidence; but Lady 
Blessington could anticipate their censure 
by pointing out that the Boswell and Piozzi 
disclosures as to Johnson had not been 
viewed in such a light, and that her friend 
and guest had never, even by implication, 
bound her to secrecy in the matter. And 
the value of what she wrote was enhanced 
by an impartiality hardly to be looked for 
in the circumstances. While attracted to 
Byron by his genius, his sufferings, and his 
indisputable social gifts, she had a keen eye 
for his natural and acquired faults, of which 
she speaks without reserve. Her attitude 
towards him throughout is that of a 
sympathetic but cool-headed and sensible 
friend. Of late years, as a necessary 
result of the change in the general 
feeling in regard to Byron, the book 
has been lost sight of, except by those 
who make him a subject of special study. 

It now re-appears in a handsome form, 
with several portraits, including a re¬ 
production of Count d’Orsay’s sketch, 
and with a few notes respecting persons 
incidentally mentioned in the conversations. 

In these notes, we must add, there are 1 
errors into which a well-informed and care¬ 
ful writer could not be expected to fall. 

The Earl of Dudley is referred to as “ Earl 
Dudley,” the literary partner of Francis 
Beaumont as “Tom” Fletcher, and the 
committal of Sir Francis Burdett to the 
Tower as occurring about nine years after 
its actual date. 

Advantage has been taken of the reprint 
to restore the faded memory of Lady 
Blessington herself. Prefixed to the con* 
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venations are two short accounts of her 
life, one written soon after her death by 
Hiss Power, her sister, and the other by 
the editor of the present edition, who 
elects to withhold his name. Nor can she 
be thought undeserving of such attention. 
It is true that her literary reputation has 
become a thing of the past. Nowadays, 
unlike some of our grandparents, we do not 
hang with delight over her novels, her verses, 
or her recollections of France and Italy. 
But there can be little question that in the 
social history of the nineteenth century she 
holds a prominent place. Beautiful, clever, 
well-read, full of savoir faire, and hospitable 
beyond the limits of her income, she made 
her home a resort of the best company 
in London. “ Everybody goes to Lady 
Blessington’s,” Haydon notes in his Diary. 
Gore House, with which her name is 
particularly associated, equalled Holland 
House itself in the brilliancy of its gather¬ 
ings, which included women no less than 
men. Politics, literature, science, art—all 
had their representatives in her salon, with¬ 
out distinction of nationality, one of the 
number in her later years being the exiled 
Louis Napoleon, though he seems to have 
forgotten the circumstance upon his eleva¬ 
tion to the Presidency of the Republic in 
1818. As a critic of poetry, it is clear, 
Lady Blessington was above and in advance 
of her time. For instance, in the midst of 
the tendency to exalt Byron at the expense 
of his rivals, she thus writes of the greatest 
of the whole group : 

“I have been reading Shelley’s works, in which 
I have found many beautiful thoughts. This 
man of genius—for such decidedly he was— 
has not yet been rendered justice to. . . . He 
who was all charity has found none in the 
judgment pronounced on him by his con¬ 
temporaries ; but posterity will be more just.” 

As to another : 

“I have been reading Wordsworth’s poems 
again, and I verily believe for the fiftieth time. 
Ihey contain a mine of lofty, beautiful, and 
natural thoughts. I never peruse them without 
feeling proud that England has such a poet, 
and without finding a love for the pure and 
noble increased in my mind.” 

Her conversation, like some of her writings, 
was marked now and then by sarcastic 
wit, but not by a deliberate intention to 
wound. Unfortunately, scandal had much 
to say about her after Lord Blessington’s 
death. During her widowhood she made a 
permanent guest in her house of Count 
4’Orsay, who was not by many years her 
junior, and who was married to, but 
separated from, her step-daughter. On 
this subject it is only fair that her sister 
should have a hearing. “ His dying 
mother,” Miss Power states, 

“ had with her latest breath exacted from Lady 
Blessington a promise never to leave her sod, 
a similar promise having been made to her by 
Lord Blessington, who loved him with a paternal 
affection. This mutual engagement was kept 
to the letter, and the quarter of a century 
that they remained together only served to 
strengthen and consolidate the tender regard 
that subsisted between them. In Comto D’Orsay 
Lady Blessington found the son . that nature 
had withheld from her, and on him she 
bestowed that tenderness with which her heart 
overflowed. His wishes, his interests, were 


ever the moving principle of her actions; his 
friends were hers, and to love or dislike him 
(and her quick and feminine instinct never 
failed to teach her where either sentiment 
existed) was the best claim to her affection or 
the strongest provocative to her antipathy.” 

Let this account of the relations between the 
pair be accepted as correct. Still it is a 
pity that Lady Blessington, too careles of 
appearances, should have consented to 
occupy so equivocal a position. For the 
scandal we have mentioned she had only 
herself to blame. 

On the whole, the conversations present 
us with a rather vivid portrait of Byron 
in private life. Many of his principal 
characteristics—his changeability of mood, 
his pride of birth, his self-consciousness, his 
shallow cynicism, his studied flippancy, his 
keen perception of the ridiculous, his delight 
in mere scandal, his affectedly languid air, 
his small superstitions, his love of mystifica¬ 
tion, his irritable temper, his impatience of 
contradiction, his sensitiveness to criticism, 
his incontinence of speech, his weakness 
for using French words in preference to 
English, and, perhaps above all, his real 
warmth of heart, which |at times defied his 
efforts to conceal it—receive moro or less 
distinct illustration. One impression made 
upon the mind by the hook is that he was 
a determined but not very successful poseur. 
He cultivated a tone of light and sportive 
mockery, and Lady Blessington admits that 
it did not sit gracefully upon him. Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, he was at a still 
greater disadvantage in talking sentiment. 
Lady Byron was always in his thoughts, 
her name always on his lips. Indeed, he 
was so prone to bewail his domestic troubles, 
even to ordinary acquaintances, that Lady 
Blessington, certainly the most candid of 
his friends, sent to him a remonstrance in 
verse upon his want of self-respect. 

“ And canst thou bare thy breast to vulgar eyes ? 

And canst thou show the wouuds that rankle 
there ? 

Metbought in noble hearts that sorrow lies 

Too deep to suffer coarser minds to share.” 

He read the lines with an angry flush upon 
his countenance, but did not fail to profit 
by. the lesson. Music was the only art for 
which he cared, though he knew nothing of 
it practically. He often dwelt upon the 
power of association it possessed, and de¬ 
clared that the notes of a well-known air 
could transport him to distant scenes and 
events, presenting objects before him with 
a vividness that quite banished the present. 
Perfumes produced the same effect, though 
less forcibly. Lady Blessington ascribes 
his attacks upon Shakepere to his desire to 
astonish people, being convinced that he 
had “ not only deeply read but deeply felt 
the beauties he affected to deny.” Perhaps 
he was at his best in speaking of valued 
friends. 

“ ‘ You should have known Shelley,’ said 
Byron, 1 to feel how much I must regret him. 
He was the most gentle, the most amiable, the 
least worldly-minded person I ever met—full 
of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, 
and possessing a degree of genius joined to a 
simplicity as rare as it is admirable. He had 
formed to himself a beau ideal of all that is fine, 
high-minded, and noble; and he acted up to 
this ideal even to the very letter. He had a 


most brilliant imagination, but a total want of 
worldly wisdom. I have seen nothing like him, 
and never shall again, I am certain.’ ” 

For Scott, too, he had nothing but 
reverence: 

“ In talking of Sir Walter’s private character, 
goodness of heart, etcetera, Lord Byron became 
more animated than I had ever seen him ; his 
colour changed from its general pallid tint 
to a more lively hue, and his eyes bee am 
humid.” 

The following indicates a modification of 
opinions which he had expressed some 
years before:— 

‘‘Those who accuse Byron of being an un¬ 
believer are wrong: he is sceptical, but not 
unbelieving; and it appears not unlikely to me 
that a time may come when his wavering faith 
in many of the tenets of religion may be as 
firmly fixed as is now his conviction of the 
immortality of the soul—a conviction that he 
declares every fine and noble impulse of his 
nature renders more decided. He iB a sworn 
foe to Materialism, tracing every defect to 
which we are subject to the infirmities entailed 
on us by the prison of clay in which the 
heavenly spark is confined. Conscience, he says, 
is to him another proof of the Divine Origin 
of Man, as is also his natural tendency to the 
love of good. A fine day, a moonlight night, 
or any other fine object in the phenomena of 
nature, excites (said Byron) strong feelings of 
religion in all elevated minds, and an outpour¬ 
ing of the spirit to the Creator, that, call it 
what we may, is the essence of innate love and 
gratitude to the Divinity. The belief in the 
immortality of the soul is the only true panacea 
for the ills of life.” 


A conversation which deeply impressed 
Lady Blessington is thus reported : 

“There is something, I am convinced, con¬ 
tinued Byron, in the poetical temperament that 
precludes happiness, not only to the person who 
has it, but to those connected with him. Do 
not accuse me of vanity because I say this, as 
my belief is that the worst poet may share this 
misfortune in common with the best. The way 
in which I account for it is, that our imagina¬ 
tions being warmer than our hearts, and much 
more given to wander, the latter have not the 
power to control the former; hence, soon after 
our passions are gratified imagination again 
takes wing, and, finding the insufficiency of 
actual indulgence beyond the moment, abandons 
itself to all its wayward fancies, and during the 
abandonment becomes cold and insensible to 
the demands of affection. This is our misfortune, 
but not our fault, and dearly do we expiate it; 
by it we are rendered incapable of sympathy, 
and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain we 
inflict." 


One more extract from the volume may 
be permissible: 


“ Byron’s was a fine nature, spite of all the 
weeds that may have sprung up in it; and I 
am convinced that it is the excellence of the 
poet, or rather let me say the effect of that 
excellence, that has produced the defects of the 
man. In proportion to the admiration one has 
excited has been the severity of the censure 
bestowed on the other, and often most unjustly. 
The world has burnt incense before the poet, 
and heaped ashes on the head of the man. 
This has revolted and driven him out of the 
pale of social life: his wounded pride has 
avenged itself by painting his own portrait in 
the most sombre colours, as if to give a still 
darker picture than has yet been drawn by his 
foes, while glorying in forcing even from his 
foes an admiration as unbounded for his genius 
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as has been their disapprobation for his 
character.” 

In these words, although they are set down 
in a casual way, we have, 1 think, a toler¬ 
ably exact summary of the impression which 
Byron left upon Lady Blessington’s mind. 

Fukdekick Hawkins. 


St. Andrews. By Andrew Lang. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Mn. Lang has written a very readable book, 
in which there is a great deal of interesting 
historical information, much elegant sar¬ 
casm, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
only a single quotation from Mr. Louis 
Stevenson. One is rather sorry to see that 
Mr. Lang should have felt impelled, like 
the widow in Endymion , to go into very 
pretty mourning; for ho says, “ We grow 
grey, like the ‘ dear city of youth and 
dream,’ the city of our youth ; like her wo 
have seen too many changes and known too 
many disappointments.” But probably this 
is only Mr. Laug’s fun, and to be takon 
with a grain or two of salt, like this depre¬ 
ciation of his own work—“ tho drawings of 
Mr. Hodge suggested tho writing of the 
book.” 

Although it appears from what Mr. Lang 
says in his preface that a more elaborate 
historical work by another hand is in pre¬ 
paration, this substantial volume of some 
3o0 pages will probably meet the wishes 
and supply the wants of cultured visitors 
to St. Andrews, who, going thither for 
something else than golf and ozone, arrive 
at a conclusion the opposite of Coningsby’s, 
that “ the age of ruins is past,” and wonder 
what these numerous ruins mean. Mr. 
Lang takes, perhaps, too little interest in 
the St. Andrews of to-day—the St. Andrews 
which is not only the headquarters of golf, 
but which may yet be the Oxford of Scot¬ 
land, and with a Girton of its own too. 

“The modern St. Andrews,” he says, “is a 
city of many schools, and in summer is a 
watering-place. Its antiquities are kept in 
good repair; its hotels do not invade the pic¬ 
turesque parts of the town, the cathedral end, 
the beautiful Pends, the old abbey-wall with 
its ivy-grown towers, tho ruins of Kirkheugh 
and the Castle.” 

But as an alumnus of St. Andrews, and 
dedicating his book to “ the students of 
St. Leonard’s Hall, 18G1-1803,” Mr. Lang 
ought surely to have said or hinted more as 
to the possibilities of the old but reviving 
university than simply “The university has 
received a considerable bequest from an 
Australian benefactor; additional chairs have 
been founded, and there is a kind of unholy 
alliance or amalgamation with Dundee Col¬ 
lege.” But perhaps Mr. Lang is sceptical 
as to the future of St. Andrews ; he dreams 
of it as but a fishing village again, “ when 
men will hear the tide as they stand on the 
wave-worn promontory whence tho great 
broken towers shall have fallen.” 

I think there will be a general agreement 
among the more discriminating readers of 
this book, that the most enjoyable portions 
of it are also those which are tho least likely 
to lead to controversy. No living Scotsman, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Skelton, 
could have reproduced so well as Mr. Lang 
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has done tho logond and romance of St. 
Andrews; but he would probably have 
pleased the great majority of his Scottish 
readers better if he had preserved a Ilal- 
lamesque impartiality when dealing with 
the leading events of Northern history, in 
so far as they are associated with St. 
Andrews: if, in particular, ho had not 
let it be so very clearly understood that 
he looks upon the Scottish War of 
Independence and the Deformation as mis¬ 
takes. He is, of courso, quite entitled to 
his opinions; but why should he have 
indulged in speculation as to what might 
have happened if there had been no 
Bannockburn and no Deformation ? Possi¬ 
bly enough Edward I. — that able man 
who spent his life fighting against the 
better tendencies of his time, and so accom¬ 
plished nothing but ambitious failures, and 
died of a brokon heart—would have won 
the battle of Bannockburn had he com¬ 
manded there, though even that of course 
is but conjecture. But is it not morally 
certain that, after his death, the Scots, 
irritated by those savage cruolties—them¬ 
selves among his groatest errors—which 
would have accompanied his conquest, 
would have risen ; and is it not possible, 
considering that his successor was such a 
weakling as Edward II., that thoy might 
havo risen successfully '( But a thousand 
things might have happened. All we 
have to go upon are the accomplished 
facts of history. It servos no good purpose 
to cry ovor spilt milk, or oven over spilt 
blood. Above all things, Mr. Lang would 
have done well to have taken a leaf out of 
the book of his adored Scott’s invincible 
good nature—or to have re-read Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s essay on “John Knox and his Dela¬ 
tions to Women ”—before he set to work 
upon the Deformer’s doings in St. Andrews. 
Knox had the faults of his time ; and of all 
men who are born conquerors he thought 
no more of the assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton than Beaton thought of the 
killing of George Wishart. Mr. Stevenson’s 
view of Kuox is a much broader and 
humanor one than Mr. Lang’s. As for 
Scotland generally, I suspect it agrees with 
Mr. Froude that 

“ Knox’s was the voice which taught the peasant 
of tho Lothians that he was a free man, the 
equal in the sight of God with the proudest 
peer or prelate that had trampled on his fore¬ 
fathers. lie was the one antagonist whom 
Mary Stuart could not soften nor Maitland 
deceive; he it was that raised the poor 
commons of his country into a stem aud 
rugged people, who might be hard, narrow, 
superstitious, and fanatical; but who never¬ 
theless, were men whom neither king, noble, 
nor priest could force again to submit to 
tyranny.” 

Mr. Lang is quite out of place in a 
company of revolutionaries; but among 
antiquaries who can smile at their own 
foibles and are sceptical enough to dis¬ 
tinguish legend from history, he is 
thoroughly at home. Honce it is that, 
apart from Bruce and Knox and the Cove¬ 
nantors, his book is certainly the most 
entertaining and readable that has boon 
writton upon a rather well-worn subject. 
His earliest chapters—“ The Beginnings,” 
“ The St. Andrews of the Bishops,” and 
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“ To the Foundation of the University ”- 

and three others near the middle of tho 
book—“Queen Mary at St. Andrews,” 
“ Andrew Melville’s St. Andrews,” and 
“ Montrose at St. Andrews,” have the per¬ 
fection of good pictures. Many “studies ” of 

the great Montrose have been published-or 

republished—during the past few years, but 
none of them gives a sketch of the Scottish. 
Bayard (by the way, he was quite as.great 
an adept at duplicity as Bishop Lamberton, 
whom Mr. Lang assails on the authority of 
his enemies) half so lifelike as the one that 
appears here. St. Andrews, too, in its 
decay—the St. Andrews of Samuel John¬ 
son; and George Monck Berkeley, Esq., 
LL B., F.S.S.A., with his Pepys of a 
mother; and of Robert Ferguson, “ our only 
modern poet, our harmless Villon, a noisy, 
lively lad, full of whisky, and melancholy, 
and religious fears ”—is also reproduced, 
very satisfactorily, although, perhaps, in 
too dark colours. But why should Mr. 
Lang have left a blank between the St. 
Audrews of Chalmers and the St. Andrews 
of Dr. A. K. H. Boyd ? The period is full 
of interest; the late Prof. Aytoun described 
a portion of it as “ Hell.” It will be 
difficult to fill up this blank now. 

William Wallace. 


Tennyson : Poet, Philosopher, and Idealist. 

By J. Cuming Walters. (Kegan Paul 

& Co.) 

It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a 
book may be judged most justly with refer¬ 
ence simply to itself—to the contents between 
cover and cover, or in the light of the 
expectations which it holds out: expecta¬ 
tions based partly upon the repute of its 
author, partly upon the programme of which 
its own title and preface give us promise. 
It is obvious that a book may be good 
enough in itself, and yet—where expectation 
has been high—fall considerably short of 
the things hoped of it, so that, while we 
might have been well contented had we ex¬ 
pected little, we find ourselves disappointed, 
having expected much. 

Mr. Cuming Walters’s study of Tennyson 
is a case in point. Mr. Walters is well 
known to the student of Tennyson as one 
of the most thorough and painstaking 
writers who have added to the rapidly in¬ 
creasing library of Tennysonian literature ; 
his research into his subject has, we 
know, been conducted at first hand, in¬ 
timately, and with insight. To meet his 
name upon a title-page is to entertain, at the 
outset, expectations of more than ordinary 
kind. We look forward to something 
original in judgment, to new information, to 
fresh and suggestive thought. B ut more than 
this, Mr. Cuming Walters calls his volume 
Tennyson: Poet, Philosopher, and Idealist , 
and the title itself arouses fresh expecta¬ 
tion. Under such a name we naturally 
expect a study of the work arranged as, or at 
any rate directed towards, a consideration of 
tho Laureato in each of the three capacities 
indicated: we look for an estimate of his 
poetry, first, in its purely technical aspect, 
then with relation to its philosophy, and 
lastly, in the light of its idealism ; each 
sphere treated distinctly, and the triad 
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combined into something like a complete 
study of his work and varying moods. The 
view suggested by the title is further 
accentuated by the preface. 

“Each chapter,” Mr. Walters says, “is a 
separate and complete study of some phase of 
Tennyson’s work, and I have particularly 
endeavoured to deal adequately with his 
religion, philosophy, and politics. . . I have 
not deemed it necessary in a work of this kind 
to repeat for the thousandth time the ‘ small 
talk’ of which great men are so often the victims; 
and I must ask pardon in advance of those 
readers who do not find in these pages a full 
and true account of Tennyson’s sayings and 
doings in private life. Nearly every poem he 
published is referred to, and every important 
public act of his life is chronicled, while I have 
not hesitated in some half-dozen cases to repeat 
a story which illustrates his methods and his 
character. By giving as many specimens of 
Tennyson’s poetry as would be allowable, I 
have hoped to re-kindle old enthusiasms and 
arouse new admirers. But those who desire to 
read about the tobacco ho smoked, the hats he 
wore, and the beer or wine he drank at dinner, 
must turn to those volumes where such un¬ 
considered trifles are held to be worthy of 
chronicling.” 

Here, then, is Mr. Walters’s own pro¬ 
gramme, on which we may fairly found our 
expectations. A study of the work, not 
altogether apart from the life, but eschew¬ 
ing personality; a study treating in separate 
chapters separate aspects of the poetry; a 
systematic, full-orbed analysis of poet, 
philosopher, and idealist — this, with no 
little pleasure, is the book which we 
anticipate. Now, the book which Mr. 
Walters has, as a matter of fact, produced 
is before us; and it is not altogether 
the book which he has described. He has 
given what is probably the longest, what is 
certainly, in the judgment of the present 
writer, the most acute and critical, estimate 
of Tennyson’s poetry hitherto collected 
within the limits of a single volume : a very 
full and thoughtful tribute to a genius of 
whom much, but not, perhaps, too much, 
has already been written. But he has, 
nevertheless, given us a book which falls 
between two stools. There were three 
different classes of books, I think, which 
Mr. Walters might have essayed. lie might 
have produced a biography pure and simple; 
or a study of the work, considered with no 
reference to chronology, but simply in the 
light of its own achievement; or a biography 
and study of the work combined, tracing 
the poet’s progress from strength to strength, 
°r (as some critics would have us believe) 
from strength to weakness. But Mr. 
Walters has written none of these books. 

His work opens like a biography. The 
events of the early years are recorded with 
almost all the detail possible to the outside 
narrator; but few of the familiar stories of 
the Lincolnshire and Cambridge life are 
omitted. This Mr. Walters confesses in his 
preface. 

“ Believing as I do,” he says, “ in the far- 
reaching and permanent effects of early 
environment, I have recounted with some detail 
the events of Tennyson’s youth; hut in suc¬ 
ceeding chapters I have only casually caught 
n P the main threads of his personal history.” 

So far as the early environment is con- 
wrned, Mr. Walters js undoubtedly correct. 


It is probably impossible to estimate Tenny¬ 
son’s poetry aright without direct reference 
to those “ first affections, those shadowy 
recollections ” which exorcisod so strong an 
influence over all his later work. But to 
begin, as he has done, with all the circum¬ 
stance of full biography, and then to drop 
the method, and to start anew with entirely 
fresh groupings and classifications, is to 
give his work a piecemeal appoarance, 
which leaves the reader with the impression 
that Mr. Walters is never quite at one with 
himself in an appreciation of the kind of 
book he has started to make. Time after 
time anecdotes are introduced into incon¬ 
gruous contexts, not with the result of 
elucidating or illustrating the text, but 
merely, it would seem, for the sake of 
lightening and relieving the criticism. 
Nor are these anecdotes chosen, as Mr. 
Walters hints in his preface, with a 
view to that scrupulous avoidance of 
personality upon which he congratulates 
himself. “ Those who dosire to read about 
the tobacco ho smoked, the hats he wore, 
the beer or wine he drank at dinner,” ho 
says, “ must turn to other volumes.” Why, 
then, does Mr. Walters expressly relate, 
within the pages of his own impersonal 
study, almost every one of the familiar tales 
bearing upon those very characteristics? 
Upon p. 57 he writes : 

“ The poet has been somewhat irreverently 
described as a ‘ Fleet .Streeter,’ and a ‘Bohemian 
of Bohemians,’ noted for ‘ the poetic emphasis 
of bis dress rtud the Parnassian width of his 
hat-brim.’ He was even known at that little 
(and now not very choice) tavern whero the 
memory of Dr. Johnson is treasured, the 
‘ Cheshire Cheese,’ at which place the poet 
could be seen with a huge meerschaum filled 
with the strongest and most pungent of 
tobaccos.” 

And then (p. 58) he quotes from Mr. Wemyss 
Keid’s Life of Lord Houghton a letter of 
Spodding’s: 

“ Yesterday I dined with Alfred Tennyson at 
the ' Cock Tavern,’ Temple Bar. We had two 
chops, one pickle, two cheeses, one pint of 
stout, one pint of port, and three cigars. When 
wo had finished, I had to fake his regrets to 
the Kembles; ho could not go because he had 
the influenza.” 

Again, on p. 102, Tennyson is about to read 
“ Guinevere” to Bayard Taylor : 

“ But the first thing ho did was to produce 
a magnum of wonderful sherry, thirty years 
old, which had been sent him by a poetic wine- 
dealer. Such wine I never tasted. ‘ It was 
meant to be drunk by Cleopatra or Catherine 
of Russia,’ said Tennyson. We had two glasses 
a piece, when he said: ‘ To-night you shall 
help me drink one of the few bottles of my 
Waterloo—1815.’ The bottle was brought, and 
after another glass all round, Tennyson took 
up the Idylls of the King." 

And yet once more, at page 171:— 

“ Lord Tennyson is fond now of a glass of 
sound port. Upon one occasion ho pressed 
Mr. Irving to take a glass of the precious 
liquid. Mr. Irving did as he was desired, but 
not being a port-drinker, sipped it very slowly. 
Before he had finished it, the decanter, from 
which the bard had been automatically re¬ 
plenishing bis goblet, was empty. Lord 
Tennyson bade the butler bring a fresh supply, 
and, turning to his guest, said drily : ‘ Do you 
always drink a bottle of port, Mr. Irving, after 
dinner '< ’ ” 


Now, all these things wore, we are 
assured, assiduously omitted from Mr. 
Walters’s manuscript. How, then, do they 
still stand here in type ? 

The fact is that Mr. Walters has not 
sufficiently kept before himself the aim with 
which he started writing. He knows so 
much about Tennyson, that he has found it 
impossible to keep out of his copy the dozen 
little anecdotes which are so characteristic 
of the poet that they could not but slip from 
under the critic’s pen ; and so he has com¬ 
mitted tho singular freak of himself con¬ 
demning things that he has included in his 
own volume. Nor has he, I think, “realised 
his poster” in separate studies of the poetry, 
philosophy, and idealism of the Laureate. 
His survey of the work, always acute, often 
original, is somotimes chronological, some¬ 
times not: it takes the form rather of an 
easy ramble through the work, with occa¬ 
sional divergence into side channels; it 
lacks the system which the title seems to 
promise. All those things are not necessarily 
faults; by-way criticism has an hundred 
attractions denied to the more rigid, ana¬ 
lytical, methodical labour of tho colder 
student. But they are not the things which 
we expect aftor reading Mr. Walters’s 
preface, and—since he is himself so emphatic 
tliero—it has boon impossible to review his 
book withoutroference to his own manifesto. 
The arrangement of the book is neither 
novel nor systematic, and novelty and system 
were tho signposts displayed at the entrance. 

But, as 1 said at the beginning, it is also 
possible, and perhaps not unjust, to considor 
a book with reference merely to its contents, 
setting aside all consideration of expecta¬ 
tions ; and, if one had read Mr. Walters’s 
book without glancing at the title or the 
preface, ono would have missed most of 
the disappointment which one must feel 
with those things in memory. I have 
already said that it seems to me the most 
acute criticism of Tennyson’s work yet 
attempted. This remark needs amplification. 
Mr. Walters is a sincere admirer of his 
poet; hut affection does not, as it is apt 
to do, dull the edge of his judgment. It 
may, perhaps, seem to the less eager 
questioner that his condemnation is some¬ 
times too full of protest. It was unnecessary, 
I think, to speak quite so severely of “ The 
Skipping Rope” and of “The now and 
Why.” Those were errors in judgment, no 
doubt; why not, then, pass them by more 
kindly? Even Tennyson nods. Nor does 
Mr. Walters, to the present writer’s taste, 
show sufliciont appreciation of the dramas 
—“Queen Mary” and “Tho Falcon” es¬ 
pecially ; while one cannot but suspect him 
of an effort after originality in the kind 
things he says of “ The Promise of May,” 
the piece of all Tennyson’s attempts the 
worst constructed from a dramatic point of 
view. But critics will probably never be at 
one in their estimate of the dramas. 

On tho other hand, Mr. Walters’s criticism 
of “ The Princess ” is, I thiulc, the most just 
and luminous estimate of that poem ever 
printed. His commonts (page Cl) upon the 
importance to the narrative of the story of 
Psyche’s babe are singularly new and sug¬ 
gestive ; and if, as indeed he hints, they 
had the approbation of the Laureate bim- 
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self, they throw a valuable light upon the 
purpose of what is generally rogarded as 
an unfortunately purposeless poem. It is 
refreshing, too, to read his vigorous, whole¬ 
some vindication of “ Maud,” a poem which 
he treats throughout with peculiar felicity. 
“ Enoch Arden ” he praises too highly for 
some tastes ; “ The Idylls of the King” he 
steers over too rapidly, perhaps; but then 
much has been written of this poem, and 
Mr. Littledale’s full and scholarly study 
renders other treatment of the work 
difficult. The chapter upon the originality 
of Tennyson might surely have been 
omitted. The accumulation of parallelism 
was rendered wearisome, once and for all, 
by the publication of Mr. Ckurton Collins’s 
elaborate piece of lost labour : any attompt 
to add to the evidence is a veritable scatter¬ 
ing of dust upon the summit of Ossa. This 
sort of thing can be done interminably—but 
to what purpose? It always reads like an 
effort on the part of the compiler to prove 
his own wide reading and research; and 
Mr. Walters noeded no such appendix to 
his full and thoughtful volume. 

His book is not what we expected : it is 
not, perhaps, exactly what he himself 
designed; and, becauso the writer started 
with an aim higher than he could reach, it 
will possibly beget disappointment. But it 
is rich in the critical faculty critically 
employed, and is, in many respects, no 
unworthy tablet to the memory of a puissant 
and immortal genius. 

Aktiiub Wauoh. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Gentleman of Fi-ance. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. In 3 vols. (LoDgmans.) 

Markham Howard. By J. Heale. In 3 vols. 
(Fisher Unwin.') 

A Heroine in Homespun. By Frederic 
Breton. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

For Good or Evil. By Gilberts M. F. Lyon. 
In 2 vols. (Gay & Bird.) 

A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Appassionato. A Musician’s Story. By 
Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. (Heinemann.) 
Blizzard, and Another Phantasy. By Thomas 
Pinkerton. (Sonnenschein.) 

A Question of Penmanship. By L. B. 

Walford. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

A Waif from the Waves. By W. J. Knox- 
Little. (Chapman & Hall.) 

On the first page of A Gentleman of France, 
one feels that this hero and this style are 
well worthy of attention ; but as the stirring 
scenes succeed one another, and the character 
of this brave, modest, single-minded gentle¬ 
man and true hero unfolds itself, one realises 
that a genuine addition has been made to 
the roll of creations in fiction. The Siour 
de Marsac, in his own way, is unapproach¬ 
able. His adventures, which are told by 
himself, are concerned with all the chief 
personages in France, at that troubled time 
when Henry of Valois was declining, and 
Navarre and Turenne were hatching plots. 
But they are told with a naive simplicity 
and modesty which enhance his achieve- 


^ ments, and show him to be infinitely superior 

I to the great people on whom he looks as far 
above him. The story opens at a point 
where his fortunes are so reduced, that he 
possesses only a few gold pieces and his 
good horse, the Cid, which he grooms him¬ 
self. Into such straits has he fallen, that 
he has to arrange his little remaining fur¬ 
niture about his open door, in such a way as 
not to suggest the nakedness of the land. 
Mile, de la Vire possesses information as to 
tho secret designs of her kinsman, Turenne, 
which it is of the first importance to Navarre 
to know and make use of without drawing 
suspicion upon himself. At this low ebb in 
his fortunes Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de 
Marsac, is charged by Navarre to capture 
the young lady, and carry her off to Henry 
of Valois at Blois. lie welcomes the delicate 
task; and thenceforth through dangers, diffi¬ 
culties, sorrows, cruel rebuffs, and apparently 
insuperable barriers, he persevores in the 
course before him, heeding nothing but the 
duty he has undertaken, yet contriving to cap¬ 
ture several hearts on his way—the reader’s 
among them. The book is of the best kind 
of historical novel. The history flows round 
and melts into the personal adventures of 
the hero, with so much actuality that fact 
and fiction become one, and are equally life¬ 
like and impressive. 

The opening of Mr. Heale’s story recalls 
Dickens’s studies of child-life. It is the 
story of a nameless boy, who has to make 
name and fame for himself. Music is his 
gift, and with the noble strength of the 
artistic temperament he has some of its 
weaknesses. There is much careful and 
faithful work in the book, though the 
manner of it is a little solemn, except when 

II Old P.”—a good bit of original character- 
drawing—is on the scene, or when the world 
in general, or the Almighty in particular, is 
apostrophised. Mr. Heale does not shrink 
from plain speaking on matters about which 
it is fitting not to mince language ; the drift 
of the book, howover, gives one the im¬ 
pression of a different code for men and 
women. Among some excellentside-sketches, 
which have less rather than more bearing 
on the main plot, is the Socialist gathering 
at Mrs. Bonnington’s, where the company 
are arrayed in anything from Norfolk 
jackets, knickerbockers, and red neckties 
without collars, to ordinary evening dress. 

Mr. Frederic Breton’s “crofter chronicle” 
—A Heroine in Homespun —does not concern 
itself with the grievances we Southrons 
have learnt to connect with the peasant 
Highlanders. It is a love story perhaps 
before everything else, with a heroine of 
the picturesque name of Seonaid, one of 
whose lovers is the Dreamer of Dreams, and 
another a strong healthy sailor, Alick 
Campbell by name; while the atmosphere 
is supposed to be thick with other hovering 
but undistinguished swains. There is a 
real Hebridean flavour about the book—in 
its people, their curious beliefs, and their 
manners of speech and conduct. Alick is a 
crude type of Scottish sternness; and in 
direct contrast with him is John Bowie, the 
Dreamer, who, with his gift of beautiful 
speech, his alternating fits of strength and 
weakness, and his absolute belief in the 
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supernatural, better realises a Southerner's 
notion of the inhabitants of the Western 
Isles. The incidents turn round about this 
same Sconaid, a good and beautiful maiden, 
who behaves as such a maiden should in. 
her adventuros and troubles, and who will 
make an excellent wife to the man wlio 
wins her. In a Scottish novel scenery is a. 
necessary element, and here the descriptions 
of scenery are good. Perhaps the final 
catastrophe, where the sun rises offer tb.e 
fiords as the Atlantic rolls in on its deadly 
course, is the finest thing in the book. 

Let it be said that there is a great sim¬ 
plicity and singleness of purpose about 
For Good or Eril. Miss Lyon does not 
allow a single irrelevant word to escape 
her ; not so much as a side glance is there 
at any thoughts or ideas which the fates 
of her characters might suggest. Straight 
on those characters fare, with their more 
or less interesting histories, and their by 
no means so interesting conversations. They 
are all well-born people, and supposed to 
be well-bred, with the exception of Lord 
Lynmoutb, the villain, to whose vices the 
authoress adds rank vulgarity—whether 
consciously or unconsciously, one cannot say. 
Pansy Bruce, the heroine, is intended to be 
a sweet good woman, and in fact is so. 
Some of the situations are good, and the 
characterisation is fairly successful. Indeed, 

Zelia so impresses her changeableness upon 
one, as to suggest a doubt whether the 
halcyon period reached at the end of the 
book will last far into her married life. 

The brilliant short story which John 
Oliver Hobbes contributed to one of the 
summer numbers serves as prelude to the 
scrappy little comedy which occupies the 
last two-thirds of her book, A Bundle of 
Life. Teresa, the daughter of the weak 
and feminine Lady Warcop, lives to be over 
thirty, and comes into a love affair. There 
is rather a mixture of love affairs, as hers 
overlaps several other people’s. As usual, 
the plot is not the strong point; a string of 
piquant situations is the truest description 
of the method of construction which John 
Oliver Hobbes employs. The real value 
of her work lies in the sharp, sudden, and 
brilliant, though extravagant, characterisa¬ 
tions, like priceless flecks of colour, which 
are the essence of comedy. Her people all 
stand out in a few telling sentences, and 
say their several says and do their deeds 
(for which one is, of course, utterly un¬ 
prepared) in a way that would be fatal to 
a work of higher aim, but which is ex¬ 
quisite and unspoiled comedy. 

Throughout Appassionato there is a real 
foreign atmosphere—so real that Miss [ 
Olivo, the only English person in the book, 
seems a foreigner, and the reader looks at 
her unconsciously from a Finnish, a French, 1 
a Russian, any but an English point of view. ’ 

The first half of the story is charming— 4 

language, scenes, characters, all. Later on, 
the cause of the Count Denissow’s estrange- ’ 
ment from his wife seems a little inadequate, * 
and personages are introduced to the reader * 
on what might be considered insufficient * 
grounds; but the writer’s touch is every- ' 
where light, true, and effective. If any- 
thing it is too light, and there is sometime^ ' 
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hardly enough said; a little more help to 
the reader in the imagining of a scene or a 
motive "would have been serviceable. Music 
has not so much to do with the story as the 
title-page leads one to expect. It is only 
a detail that the estrangement between 
husband and wife turns upon music; and it 
was love of freedom rather than of music that 
made Selma keep her devoted lover waiting 
so many years before she would marry him. 

Blizzard is a capital sketch of the effect 
of involuntary dog-keeping on a mild and 
unoffending curate. The dog, Blizzard, 
was a poacher’s accomplice before he fell 
into the curate’s hands, and by slow degrees 
he makes an ardent poacher of the curate 
himself. That development was no doubt 
aided by the vicar’s act in dismissing the 
curate, after an enthusiastic sermon on dogs; 
for the proceeds of the dog’s maraudings 
helped to keep the poor man’s wife and 
children. The awkward situations are very 
amusing; and the curate owns that Blizzard, 
in his snort but eventful career, turned him 
from a poor creature into a man. The 
other “fantasy” is a sordid, unrelieved 
story of a heartless girl and a calculating 
money-lender, who between them ruin the 
lives of men. It is undeniably clever, but 
as undeniably unpleasant, since the charac¬ 
ters who are so graphically described are 
with one exception repulsive. 

The short story which gives its name to 
Mrs. Walford’s volume occurs in the middle 
of the book, and is perhaps the most insig¬ 
nificant in the collection. The peculiar gift 
Mrs. Walford showed in The Baby's Grand¬ 
mother —the gift for perceiving and describ¬ 
ing the enormous importance of trifles—is 
again noticeable in this latest of her pro¬ 
ductions. A letter sticks in a letter-box ; a 
girl is, for economical reasons, not taken on 
a pleasure trip ; people happen not to meet 
for a little while; a boy’s holiday is put off 
—nobody else might see, as Mrs. Walford 
does, the possibilities in these things. But 
life, after all, is made up for most of us of 
nothing more striking; and whose life is 
insignificant to its only familiar reader— 
himself ? One of the cleverest and shortest 
of these sketches is “ A Meeting,” in which 
Lady Magnolia Grandiflora, driving with 
her daughter, meets the Dean of St. Octave’s 
for the second time in her life. The first 
time had been thirty years before. Lady 
Magnolia admits to her daughter that in 
those old days she had been a coquette, but 
not a flirt, and adds a definition: “ The men 
go after coquettes; flirts go after the men.” 

One must admit with Canon Knox-Little 
that his A Waif from the Waves is “a 
trifling tale.” He says that he hopes by it 
to bring home to humanity the sense and 
reality of another world; but this is not to 
be done by presenting us with very so-so 
ghosts, and enlarging at the same time on 
vis Catholic faith. Charming as his other 
characters tell us his heroine and hero are, 
and abounding with goodness as the whole 
book is, the story will only achieve its pur¬ 
pose with those readers who are convinced 
already. Canon Knox-Little is perhaps a 
born orator and mover of the hearts of men, 
but story-teller he is not. 

§1eoroe Cotterell. 


SOME BOOKS ON MODERN GREECE. 

Tiro Roving Englishwomen in Greece. By Isabel 
J. Armstrong. (Sampson Low.) This lively 
and amusing book contains the narrative of 
a five weeks’ tour in Greece, which the 
authoress made in the company of a friend, 
Miss Edith Payne. The amusing element in it 
is caused in no slight degree, it,must be con¬ 
fessed, by the travellers’ ignorance of the Greek 
language, their inexperience of the manners and 
enstoms of the people, and their determination to 
shift for themselves in their expeditions into the 
interior of the country. These conditions, it 
may well be believed, were highly favourable to 
the development of mistakes, complications, and 
desagri-ments of various kinds, the description of 
which is not necessarily interesting. But these 
ladies possessed a large fund of good humour, a 
warm appreciation of the country and its inhabi¬ 
tants, and a strong sense of fun ; and the inci¬ 
dents of their rough life, which they courted in 
order to gain fresh experiences, are communi¬ 
cated to the reader with much spirit and naivete. 
The descriptions of scenery also are graphic; and 
the observations on the antiquities, if they con¬ 
tain nothing absolutely new, have the advantage 
of being recorded by a lady’s pen. What male 
archaeologist, when viewing the drums of the 
columns of one side of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, which lie in line as they fell after a shock 
of earthquake, would have remarked that “ they 
look as if they only wanted a giant darning 
needle run through them to thread them all up 
into position again ” I Landing at Patras, the 
travellers visited Olympia, and from that place 
made a three days’ expedition to the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae and back ; after which they 
took the train to Athens, and inspected the ruins 
at Tiryns and Mycenae. Their intention had 
been to join an excursion party to the Gieek 
Islands, for which a steamer had been chartered; 
but for this they arrived too late—a fortunate 
accident, as it happened, for this circumstance 
turned their thoughts towards Thessaly, and 
their visit to that province proved to be by far the 
most interesting part of their tour. Proceeding 
by steamer to Yolo, and by rail to Larissa, they 
made that city their starting-point for visits— 
first to the Vale of Tempe, and afterwards to the 
Monasteries of Meteora. The former of those 
places, with its combination of grand and beauti¬ 
ful scenery, which admirably corresponds to its 
classical associations, is very gracefully described. 
The expedition to the latter was a much more 
arduous affair, and we may say with confidence 
that these ladies are the first of their sex from 
Western Europe who have set foot in those 
monasteries. These abodes are situated on a 
number of columnar masses of rock, which rise 
at the north-western extremity of the plain of 
Thessaly, and are well compared by Miss Arm¬ 
strong to storks’ nests on chimneys, or the turban 
which caps the headstone of a Turkish tomb. 
The sides of these rocks are perpendicular; and 
the buildings by which they are surmounted are 
reached either by means of a long rope, by 
which the visitor is drawn up in a net, or by a 
series of ladders attached to the lace of the cliffs 
The ladies had set their heart on ascending to 
the highest of these monasteries, Hagia Trias 
(Holy Trinity); but when they arrived at its 
foot, they found that the rope was too rotten to 
be used, and nothing remained but to ascend by 
the ladders. This they achieved ; and consider¬ 
ing that the height is between two and three 
hundred feet, and that the mode of transit is 
primitive of its kind, they deserve the credit of 
very great pluck for doing so. The two chapters 
which relate to this excursion are the best in the 
book, and are very brightly written. Indeed, 
Miss Armstrong’s style is pleasant throughout; 
but, if she publishes anything in the future, we 
would suggest to her a little more restraint in 
the use of language. More than one of her 


picturesque descriptions is marred by the 
terrible word “splodge”; “humans' 1 is hardly 
a literary equivalent for “human beings”; 
“ absquatulate ” is a doubtfully classical term ; 
and, whatever may be the faults of the scenery 
of the Riviera, it is unkind to speak of the 
hardness of its sky and sea and land as 
“ villainous.” 


Addresses and Recollections (AiaXrfeis *a! 
‘Aiam/j^eir, Athens, 18U3) is the title of a 
collection of miscellaneous essays and papers, 
twenty-three in number, by the well-known 
Modem Greek author, M. Bikelas, who, we are 
glad to learn, has just received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University of St. 
Andrews. The subjects with which they deal 
may be roughly classified as educational and 
literary, biographical and descriptive. Under 
the first of these heads may be spoeially men¬ 
tioned those on “Books and the Habit of 
Reading,” on “ Modem Greek Literature,” and 
on “Education.” The last-named subject is 
dealt with from the most comprehensive point 
of view, and contains, among other things, some 
sensible remarks on the attention which is 
devoted to athletic sports in English education, 
and the influence which they exercise in the 
formation of character. The biographical 
essays contain notices of Setteinbrini, of 
Koumoundouros, the Greek statesman, and of 
several of the mm of letters in Western Europe 
who have contributed to the study of later and 
modem Greek—Emile Egger, Wilhelm Wagner, 
and the Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire. 
There is also an account of E. A. Freeman’s 
visit to America in 1882, and of his utterances 
on the subject of Greece and the Greeks on that 
occasion ; and a translation of a very interesting 
diary kept in Greece in the years 1833-35 by 
Gustave d’Eichthal, who was one of the chief 
founders of the Association pour Vencouragement 
des Etudesgreeqnes en France. In the descriptive 
portion the most interesting study is the 
author’s narrative of a tour in Devon and 
Cornwall in 18G5, which he originally pub¬ 
lished in the form of letters in the Pandora of 
Athens. The heart of a west country man 
cannot fail to be stirred when he reads an 
account in excellent Greek of the coasts and 
combes and moorland of his favourite counties 
— of Tavistock and Bude and Clovelly and 
Lynton with its Valley of Rocks (h KoiA&i 
twv Bpdxmi’). The culminating point of this 
romantic region, which is described throughout 
with much poetic feeling, is, in the author’s 
opinion, the valley and residence of Glenthorae, 
near Lynmouth; and, as M. Bikelas is fond 
of illustrating his delineations of places by 
comparing them to scenes in Greece, it may 
interest him to know that the first owner of 
that abode, who was an old traveller in 
Greece, used to glory in the resemblance 
between the Bristol Channel, as seen from his 
windows, and the Bay of Salamis. The tour 
concluded with a pilgrimage to the Church of 
Landulph, near Saltash on the Tamar, where 
lies interred the reputed last scion of the 
Palaeologi of Constantinople. The spot is full 
of suggestive associations for a patriotic Greek; 
but we wish we could feel confident that the 
connexion of the said Palaeologus with the 
imperial family of that name is beyond sus¬ 
picion. All these contributions are charac¬ 
terised by the taste and judgment with which 
those who are acquainted with M. Bikdlas’ 
writings are familiar. In his Introduction he 
discusses the question of the styles of prose 
writing in Greek at the present day, and 
advocates a via media between the attempts 
of the extreme regenerators of the modem 
Greek language to assimilate it to ancient 
Greek, and the views of those, like M. Psichari, 
who would reduce the written language, as 
far as may be, to the level of the spoken 
tongue. 
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An interesting paper Inis recently been 
published by M. Renieri in the AeAnW of the 
Historical and Ethnographical Society of Greece, 
on the visit of Metrophanes Critopulus, the 
disciple of Cyril Lucar, to England and Ger¬ 
many in the time of James I. (MvTpoipdvnt 
KpirovouXos k A ol (v 'AyyAlg Kil Veppai'in <f> 1A01 auruCj. 
Before his elevation to the patriarchal throne of 
Constantinople, Cyril found that the Greek 
Christians in that place were greatly exposed 
to the machinations of Jesuit missionaries 
from Rome. As none of his own countrymen 
possessed an adequate knowledge of theological 
questions to cope with them, he determined to 
send an intelligent ecclesiastic to England for 
instruction; and his choico fell on Metrophanes, 
who appears at that time to have been twenty- 
eight years of age. He arrived in England in 
1617, and Archbishop Abbott, to whom he 
brought an introduction from Cyril, arranged 
that he should reside at Oxford, where he was 
entered at Balliol (<caTtrt£xfl/j fis TO tpjyTurrijptur 
rb yvuarbv vitb rb broua Balliol College). Thero 
he remained five years; and subsequently ho 
passed into Germany, where he made a 
lengthened residence, and finally returned to 
Constantinople in 1630. In 1636 ho was ap¬ 
pointed Patriarch of Alexandria. After his 
death, a Confession of Faith of the Greek 
Church, of which he was the author, was 
printed at Helmstadt, in Greek and Latin, in 
1661. Additional information, beyond what 
was already known concerning him, was fur¬ 
nished by M. Demetrakopuius, who in 1870 
published a correspondence between Metro¬ 
phanes and German literary men of his time, 
which he found in the public library at Ham¬ 
burg; and in 1881 M. Mazarakis contributed 
other details, which he obtained from the library 
of the Patriarchate at Alexandria. The new 
facts which M. Renieri supplies are derived 
from the tptAoB-nia) or autograph-book of Metro¬ 
phanes, which still exists at Athens. This 
interesting album (\evicupa) contains the signa¬ 
tures of his chief friends in England and 
Germany, which are accompanied by apposite 
quotations, and expressions of respect and 
goodwill. Many of thoso are published by 
M. Renieri; and among the names of his Oxford 
well-wishers we find thoso of Prideaux, the 
rector of Exeter College, of Briggs the mathe¬ 
matician, of Bainbridge the astronomer, and of 
Burton, the author of the Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly. The consentient testimony which these 
bear to his high character and acquirements is 
of value, as furnishing a reply to the subsequent 
imputations of Archbishop Abbott. The causes 
of the change of feeling of that prelate towards 
him are somewhat obscure, though it seems 
principally to have arisen from Metrophanes 
having recommended some of his English 
friends for promotion to the king, with whom 
he had a parting interview. Anyhow, Abbott 
wrote several letters of a defamatory character 
concerning his former protege to Sir Thomas 
Rowe, the British ambassador to the Porte, 
the contents of which he desired to be com¬ 
municated to Cyril Lucar, who was then 
Patriarch of Constantinople; but they had not 
the effect of diminishing Cyril’s confidence in 
Metrophanes. The text of these letters has 
been published by Neale in the fourth volume 
of his Eastern Church, and a Greek translation 
of them is given by M. Renieri at the end of 
his paper. It is curious to remark how both 
Prideaux in England and Calixtus in Germany, 
in order to express their sympathy with a 
member of the Greek Church, append to their 
names the quotation, Gal. 3, 28, owe Ivi 

’IovSaios oi»5l '’EAA.rjy wdvres ybp vpus efr ears (V 
Xoior-rip ’IijooD. At the present day we should 
regard this as rather an equivocal compli¬ 
ment to an Orthodox Christian, but it does 
not. seem to have appeared so to the men of that 
timo. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Skf.at has finished his edition of the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, for the 
Clarendon Press, who will publish it, under tho 
title of “ The Oxford Chaucer,” in six volumes, 
at short intervals during tho present year. It 
consists, in the fiist place, of an entirely new 
text, based upon the best MSS. and tho earliest 
printed editions. The spelling of every word 
has received attention, with the aim of following 
generally the highly phonetic system employed 
by the scribe of the Ellesmere MS. of the 
Canterbury Tales. In the second place, of an 
elaborate commentary, explaining every diffi¬ 
culty, and (in particular) pointing out the 
poet’s indebtedness to Boccaccio, Statius, 
Ovi l, Boethius, <tc. Thirdly, of a glossary and 
indexes, of such exceptional fulness as to 
till a volume by themselves. While spurious 
works, once attributed to Chaucer, have been 
carefully excluded, tho reader will here find the 
whole genuine works of tho author, including 
“ A Complaint to his Lady ” and a “ Balade to 
Rosemounde.” Volume I., to be issued imme¬ 
diately, contains a general introduction, a Life 
of Chaucer, a list of his works, tho Romaunt of 
the Rose (with tho original French text printed 
for comparison), and the Minor Poems. It is 
illustrated with a facsimile of the portrait in 
the Harleian MS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
volume entitled Christas Imperator! or, the 
Universal Empire of Christianity in the Light 
of Evolution. It consists of a series of sermons 
delivered at Liverpool from the pulpit of the 
new Dean of Ely. Among the preachers were: 
Dean Kitchin, Canon Fremantle, Canon 
Barnett, the Revs. J. Llewellyn Davies, Brooke 
Lambert, R. E. Bartlett, and H. D. Rawnsley. 

Under the title of A Policy of Free Exchange, 
Mr. John Murray will shortly publish a col¬ 
lection of essays by various writers on the 
economical and social aspects of free exchange 
and kindred subjects. It is edited by Mr. 
Thomas Mackay, editor of a similar volume 
entitled “ A Plea for Liberty,” who himself 
writes on the interest of the working classes in 
free exchange. Among the other contributions 
are : “ State Socialism and the Collapse in 
Australia,” by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue; 
“The State in Relation to Railways,” by Mr. 
W. M. Acworth ; “ The Principle of Progres¬ 
sion in Taxation,” by Mr. Bernard Mallet; and 
“ Tho Coming Industrial Struggle,” by Mr. W. 
Maitland. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish imme¬ 
diately an English translation, by Lady Mary 
Loyd, of the Vicomte Robert du Pontavice de 
Ileuesey’s Life of Villiers ile If Isle Adam ; and 
a commentary on Ibsen’s Works, by Prof. 
Boyeson. But Prof, nerford’s translation of 
Brand is delayed slightly, in order to enable 
Messrs. Scribner to publish it simultaneously 
in America. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
will publish next week a volume of verse by 
Mr. Grant Allen, modestly entitled The Lower 
Slopes, with a title-page designed by Mr. J. 
Illingworth Kay. We believe that most of the 
poems were written a good while ago. 

Messrs. H. S. Nichols & Co., of Soho- 
square, will have ready for issue in the course 
of this month an edition de luxe of Sir Richard 
Burton’s mystical poem, “The Kasidah,” with 
copious annotations. 

Among the new volumes of verse which Mr. 
Elliot Stock will shortly publish, may bo men¬ 
tioned ; Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, by Mr. 
Eugene Lee Hamilton; and Lyra Sacra, by 
Mary E. Kondrew. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the course of the present month a book on big 

Diqiti; 


game shooting in the Congo Free State, with 
numerous illustrations. 

Mr. William Heinemann announces for 
publication early in February two volumes of 
short stories: Our Manifold Lines, by the 
author of “The Heavenly Twins,” and The 
King of Schnorrers : Grotesques and Fantasies, 
by Mr. Zangwill. 

A new novel by Mr. Gilbert Sheldon, entitled 
The Standishs of High Acre, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co., in two 
volumes. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster will pub¬ 
lish next week a new novel by Esme Stuart, 
entitled Inscrutable. 

Mu. Standish O’Grady’s new story, Lost on 
Du Ci rri//; or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean, wiU 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in a few 
days. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish shortly a popular edition of Mr. 
Alexander Allardyce’s Indian novel. The City 
of Sunshine, which first established the reputa¬ 
tion of the author of “ Balmoral ” and 
“ Earlscourt.” 

We are asked to state that “Iota,” the 
author of a recent novel called A Yellow Aster, 
desires to remain anonymous, though there is 
no objection to its being known that she is a 
woman. 

A cheat edition of the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Blaikie’s Better Days for Working People will be 
issued very shortly by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 

The readers of “ Safe Studies ” and “ Stones 
of Stumbling ” may be glad to hear that the 
February number of the Journal of Education 
contains a long paper by the Hon. Lionel A. 
Tollemaclie, entitled “ Renan and R-.nanism.” 

A memorial promoted by the Manchester 
Literary Club was recently sent to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, suggesting a recognition of the services 
to literature rendered by Mr. Alexander Ireland 
during the last forty years. The Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, who was the first signatory of 
the memorial, has received a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone approving the memorial and its 
object, and awarding to Mr. Ireland the sum 
of £200 from a special fund devoted to services 
of this nature. 

The third series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday, 
February 4, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mrs. Proctor-Smyth 
will lecture on “The Lick Observatory.” 
Lectures will be subequently given by Prof. 
Vivian B. Lewes, Messrs. G. Wotherspoon, 

R. W. Atkinson, Henry Somerville, and Sir 
Robert Ball. 

The annual meeting of the Harleian Society 
was hold on Friday, January 26, when there 
was a large attendance of members. Mr. 
Granville Levoson-Gower, presided. Tho 
annual report and balance sheet were adopted. 
The society is now publishing Hunter’s 
Familiae Mi nor am Oentium, a valuable col¬ 
lection of pedigrees, under the editorship of 
Mr. J. W. Clay. A discussion took place on 
the subject of the future custody and preserva¬ 
tion of parish registers, when it was unani¬ 
mously resolved: 

“ That in the opinion of the Harleian Society it is 
most desirable that transcripts be made of all tho 
parish registers in the country, and that the 
district or parish councils be required to make the 
same under rules and regulations to be approved 
by the Government. 

Messrs. Blades, East & Blades have sent 
us a little pamphlet, entitled How to Correct 
Printers' Proofs. Even those who do not need 
the information given will value it, because it 
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contains facsimiles of press corrections in the 
handwriting of the late William Blades. One 
rule we may quote for the benefit of some of 
our own contributors: 

“ When an accented letter is required [this applies 
alto to Greek breathings], the accent alone should 
not be marked, but the non-accented letter should 
be struck out, and the accented letter written in 
the margin.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have appointed Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
to he reader in Greek, in succession to Mr. 
Bywater, now regius professor. Mr. Sidgwick 
enjoys the highest reputation as an editor of 
school books, as a wiiter of Greek verse, as a 
college tutor, and as an ardent supporter of all 
educational movements. 

Dr. Latham has resigned the Downing 
professorship of medicine at Cambridge, which 
he has held since 1874, having previously 
acted as deputy-professor. 

I.v Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of M.A. upon Major F. J. Evelegh, who has 
just vacated the adjutancy of the University 
Volunteers. 

Mr. J. R. Green, of Trinity College, has 
been approved by the general board of studies 
at Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in 
Science. 

Prof. Bevan (Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arabic) and Mr. E. G. Browne (lecturer in 
Persian) have been appointed to represent the 
University of Cambridge at the International 
Congress of Orientalists to be held at Geneva 
in September. 

The Taylorian Lectnro at Oxford, postponed 
from last term, will be delivered by M. 
Stepbane Mallarme on February 28. His sub¬ 
ject is “ Les Lettres et la Musique.” The 
lecture will be delivered in English, but re¬ 
peated in French on the following day. 

The accounts of the common university fund 
are published in the O.rford University Gazette. 
Apparently, it is intended to reduce the annual 
contributions from colleges from £4302 to £3000. 
Of the expenditure, by far the larger portion 
is devoted to* the stipends of readers aud 
lecturer?. During the present year, it is pro¬ 
posed to grant £300 towards the purchase of 
casts at Athens, in addition to £58 for classical 
archaeology, and an annual grant of £150 for 
the maintenance of the collection of casts. 

While Cambridge has an Association of 
Brass Collectors, Oxford possesses a Philatelic 
Society, of which Dr. Murray has been presi¬ 
dent for the last throe years. Another 
prominent member is Prof. Napier, who 
recently read a paper upon “ The Stamps, 
Cards, and Envelopes used for messenger pur- 
jwses at some of the Colleges at Oxford.” 

Mr. Le Galliknne’s poems were the subject 
of a paper read last week before a society at 
Worcester College, Oxford, which takes its 
name from De Quincey. 

The hon. secretaries of the Jowett Memorial 
Fund have published a second list of subscrip¬ 
tions, from which it appears that the total 
amount already received amount to nearly 
£8500. _ Very few subscriptions are specially 
appropriated to the personal memorials. 

Mr. T. J. Lawrence, of Downing, has 
addressed an open letter to the resident 
members of the senate at Cambridge, proposing 
that the twenty-first anniversary of the 
University Extension movement should be 
commemorated byan international congress, to 
be held at Cambridge in the summer of the 


present year. He further urges the desirability 
of establishing a system of post-graduate 
studies. 

Dk. James Bonaii has published in pamphlet 
form (Macmillans) a lecture which he delivered 
last June, at Essex Hall, to the United Philo¬ 
sophical Societies of University Extension 
students in West London. The subject is a 
discussion of the question, raised by Hume, 
whether such intellectual qualities as prudence, 
penetration, discernment, discretion, are to be 
included among the moral virtues. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SWAN SONG. 

“ Tell my brothers 

That I perceive death, now I am well awake, 

Beat gift is they can give or I can take.” 

Webster*s “ Duchess of Mnlfi 

Pass gently, life! 

As one that takes farewell of a dear friend : 

Por ne'er till now were thou and I at strife, 

Nor shall the sequel lend 
The rich tuccession of thy smile aud tear, 

The conquering pride of love that tramples fear 
Aud vaunts itself a rapture without end ! 

But mine is weariness thou caust not mend. 

Come, kindly death ! 

Surely of all life’s bounties thou art best; 

To whose forgetful pBlace entereth 

No thought that may molest, 

No hope and no regret, but ever, there, 

Passes the waft of charmed oblivious air 
O’er silent multitudes thy waud hath blessed : 
Angel! I wait thy coming—bring me rest! 

R. Warwick Bond. 


OBITUARY. 

ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 

Miss Peabody died at Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
on January 3, in the ninetieth year of her 
age. From the time she was sixteen she was 
engaged in teaching, and her interest in the 
work of education lasted throughout her life. 
Her first pupils were her sisters, one of whom, 
Sophia, became the wife of Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne. For a time she was literary assistant 
to Dr. Channing, of whom she published some 
Recollections in 1880. In 1834 she was Mr. 
Bronson Alcott’s assistant in his “ Temple 
School,” a great experiment in edueatiou, 
made famous by her invaluable Record, pub¬ 
lished in the following year. When she was 
eighteen years of age she first met Emerson, 
taking lessons in Greek from him. He was 
only one year older; and she has related how 
exceedingly shy both teacher and pupil wore, 
so that they did not get into even “ a chatting 
acquaintance,” but sat opposite each other at 
the study table not daring to lift their eyes 
from their books. When the course of lessons 
was concluded, Emerson refused to receive any 
payment, on the ground that he had found he 
could teach her nothing. However, on this 
occasion tho discovery of a mutual enthusiasm 
for Edward Everett broke their reserve, and 
they were destined to work together in many 
public movements. Among the New England 
Transcendentalists Miss Peabody, although not 
by any means the most prominent, was one of 
the most untiring and efficient workers. She 
was deeply interested in the Brook Farm 
experiment. When the Dial was languishing 
for want of subscribers, she made a strenuous 
effort to save it, and did, in fact, prolong its 
life, by taking the publication of ic, and the 
general business management, into her own 
hands, without fee or charge of any kind. She 
contributed to its pages several valuable papers 
on Fourierism and other social ideals. In 1819 
she edited a volume of Aesthetic Papers, which 
included essays by Emerson, Hawthorne, 


and Thoreuu. It was intended to be tho 
first of a series ; but as only fifty persons sub¬ 
scribed for it, it had no successor. Besides the 
works already named, Miss Peabody wrote 
several books on education. Her final volume 
appeared in 1887, a collection entitled 
Last Evening with Alston and Other Essays. 
Her life was one of disinterested helpfulness. 
Mrs. Hawthorne wrote of her: she “was to my 
childhood aud first consciousness the synonym 
of goodness,” a sentiment which, assuredly, 
might be truly echoed by many others. 

Walter Lewin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The January number of Mind contains a 
vigorous article by Prof. Seth on “Hegelianism 
and its Critics.” It is in the main a reply to 
Prof. Jones’s two articles in the same 
journal, in which Prof. Seth was singled out for 
attack. The study of Hegelianism is said to 
sharpen the dialectical powers, and it is in¬ 
teresting to see how one who after being 
almost persuadod to join the fold, retorts on a 
professed disciple. The impression most 
strongly borne in our own mind, perhaps, in 
reading this controversy, is the practical im¬ 
possibility of a perfect comprehension of 
another’s language in the philosophic sphere. 
Here at least the scientist may indulge 
in his boast. But perhaps • the chief 
use of philosophy may prove to be 
to sharpen one’s wits by these very 
exercises in scrutinising words and getting 
at their manifold meanings. Prof. Seth 
positively accuses his critic of so far misunder¬ 
standing him as to use by way of refutation 
many of his own arguments against his 
opponents. In fact Prof. Jones says pre¬ 
cisely what Prof. Seth says, “ nur mit ein 
bisclien andern Worteu.” Three other good 
articles complete the number. Prof. Mark 
Baldwin further develops his theory of Imitation 
as a principle in psychology, and appears to 
find it everywhere. Wo are always imitating, 
if not something external, at least ourselves. 
Imitation is here used as including all that 
psychologists mean by habit. In truth, the writer, 
goes beyond the height of paradox attained by 
Mr. Samuel Butler in his clover volume Life and 
Habit, and describes the building up of tissues 
by the organism as a kind of imitative work. 
One result of this curious theory would be that 
tho distinction of imitative and creative art 
must wholly disappear. Tho artist always 
imitates either something he has seen or heard, 
or at least his own internal idea or mental 
picture. Whether this new use of the word will 
conduce to clearness remains to be seen. Prof. 
L mrie has some good criticisms on the theory 
which he calls “ psycho-physical materialism ” ; 
that consciousness is a mere “epiphe- 
nomenon ” added to the chain of nervous 
processes, which theory, as ho rightly sees, 
would have this extraordinary consequence, 
that “the whole of the ‘Antigone’ (of 
Sophocles) might effect itself as a complete 
drama without tho intervention of con¬ 
sciousness.” In the last of the principal articles, 
Mr. D. Irons subjects Prof. W. James’s theory 
of Emotion to an interesting criticism. He 
makes some good points, as when he says that 
if an emotion were merely the sum of the bodily 
effects, we should not (as we often do) ex¬ 
perience a sudden cessation of an emotion, say 
of anger or fear, when we find there is no real 
ground for the feeling, since tho bodily accom¬ 
paniments move slowly, and, as a matter of 
observation, survive in this case the emotion 
which excited them. 


Still another psychological journal. With 
the New Year America sends us (in addition to 
the American Journal of Psychology, edited by 
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Prof. Stanley Hall, and largely occupied with 
the researches carried out at Clark University, 
of which he is the president) the Psychological 
Review, edited by Profs. J. M. Cattell and 
J. Mark Baldwin. We cannot but regret the 
fact that this is the third record of psycho¬ 
logical work now appearing in the English 
language. A single monthly or bi-monthly re¬ 
view strictly confined to psychological research 
could publish all that is important, and tho re¬ 
duction of thenumber of journals would be aboon 
to students. As it is, one must be thankful for the 
appearance of a Review which will attempt to 
take note of what is important in all branches 
of psychological investigation. America has 
now established something like a school of 
psychology. Special professorships and labora¬ 
tories have sprung up in most of the leading 
universities, and it is well that there should be 
a journal to give a complete and impartial view 
of the new work. The first number looks 
decidedly promising. Prof. Ladd leads off with 
an address recently given before the American 
Psychological Association. The address is an 
interesting review of the recent development of 
psychology in America, and an eloquent plea 
for a large and philosophic conception of the 
subject. Prof. Bryce begins a suggestive study 
of John Bunyan, whom he treats as a case of 
mental pathology. Then comes an account of 
the studies at the Psychological Laboratory at 
Harvard, where Dr. Mimsterberg is intro¬ 
ducing exact German methods of measuring 
mental phenomena. The single contribution 
by an English writer is a characteristic bit of 
self-experimentation by Mr. F. Galton, entitled 
“Arithmetic by Smell.” The discussions, as 
also the accounts of recent writings, are, on the 
whole, good. It may be suggested, however, 
that the Review would add to its usefulness if 
it gave a full statement of the contents of 
other psychological journals, and noted as im¬ 
portant the memoirs of psychological interest 
which now and again appear in periodicals not 
expressly devoted to psychological subjects. 


THE ACAD EM IE FRA Nf!A ISE. 

The reception of M. Challemel-Lacour at the 
Academic Franchise took place on January 25, 
but his election dates as far back as March of 
last year. M. Renan had often expressed the 
wish that his old friend, M. Berthelot, the 
celebrated chemist, should succeed to his 
fauteitil; but there were objections to this. In 
the first place, the Academy already contains 
a sufficient number of savants, while M. Ber- 
thelot’s literary merits are not reckoned high ; 
and, above all, the materialistic theories of the 
author of Science hi tale ft Srienc; positive were 
particularly distasteful to the lien peasant ele¬ 
ment in the Academy. Uncertainty of purpose 
reigned among the Immortals as to whom they 
should elect. M. Gaston Paris was scarcely 
eminent enough, and tho name of M. Zola 
made them shudder; so that when M. Challemel- 
Lacour presented himself he was accepted by 
the bare majority of ODe vote. His reception 
was looked forward to with exceeding curiosity 
by the literary groups and fair Indies of the 
various academical salons ; for it was rumoured 
that the new Academician, instead of pro¬ 
nouncing the traditional panegyric of his pre¬ 
decessor, would severely criticise his philosophy 
—it was indeed whispered that this had been an 
express condition imposed on him in return for 
certain votes. It is needless to state that these 
were idle rumours: M. Challemel-Lacour did 
not tear Renan to pieces : he contented himself 
with giving the author of La Vie tie Jesus somo 
rather sharp scratches; and his speech, though 
a little too long (he spoke for an hour and a 
quarter by the clock), was a clever and witty 
oration, in the course of which he never over¬ 
stepped the limits of courteous criticism. 


To excuse his boldness in attempting to 
criticise so great a writer as Renan, M. 
Challemel-Lacour quoted, with happy effect, 
the following characteristic utterance of his 
predecessor : “ Had I been bom to be the head 
of a school, I should have loved only those of 
my disciples who detached themselves from 
me.” And he added: “This confessed taste 
for schism re-assures me a little. If I happen 
to separate myself from him on some points, I 
shall picture to myself that I see in his kindly 
look tho satisfaction of finding himself treated 
with a liberty worthy of him.” After criticising 
the Vie tie Jesus, the orator summed up his 
opinion of the work in the following terms: 

“ I do not know wliat has become of these 
objections, or whether their slight murmur is etill 
to be heard somewhere. The book has partially 
survived them, and its novelty consists precisely in 
having given rise to them. If it has made no 
mark in the domain of science, it will have 
place in the history of ideas. It is the first 
attempt made to subst itute, by makiug it historical, 
a figure of ilesh and blood in the place of the vague 
phantom which has iiitted across tho centuries. 
Wliat cannot be concealed, however, is that, not¬ 
withstanding the formulas with which he loads it, 
and which one would sometimes think were 
borrowed from the protocols of the Lower Empire, 
the author has only sketched a figure of mean 
proportions, compared with that which can be 
created in the heart of the believer bj a few words 
of the Gospel. . . . Tho hero of holiness was 

a hero of action; in the eyes of the author his 
glory fades away, he is only a fallen idealist.” 

M. Challemel-Lacour displayed both eloquence 
and gentle irony in his summing up of the 
personality of the author of Souvenirs de 
Jeunesse : 

“ La vie et les choses humainos n’etaient pour M 
Renan qu’un spectacle peu tcrieux, mais tou jours 
interessant. En sc pri taut a tout de bonne grace, 
il paraissait de plus en plus convaiucru que, dans 
cetto grande conn'die oii sedcroulent les jeux de la 
fortune et do 1’illusion, dans cctte fautasmagorio 
ou tout a sa place, mi me par moments l’heroisme 
et la vertu, il n’v a rien a changer, au moins si 
l’on ne veut pas s’exposer a rendre la piece moins 
amusante. 11 avait snr I’avenir des idees qui 
auiaient pu conduire a un asses sombre pessimisms. 
Et pourtant M. Renan a etc un homme heureux. 
Il vous a charmes jusqu’a la fin par sa placidity 
touriante; il vous a edifies par l’exemple d’un 
bonheur qui ne sentait ni la tension ni l’effort, et 
ou l’on ne voyait qu’unentierabandon. Jenosais 
bi, depnis Spinoza, personne a jamais puke dans une 
familiarite de toutes les heures avec l’Etemal une 
plus parfaite quietude. . . . Il n’a pas eu de 
rnaitre, il n'a pas faitde disciples, il n’en fera pas. 
Il reste et restera unique en France, idole des uns, 
pierre de scandale pour un grand nombre, exer- 
(,ant sur les autres l’attrait d’une pensee qui fuit, 
comme Gnlatee, et qu’on poursuit sans l’attcindre.” 

Tho recipienduire was M. Gaston Boissier, 
the historian and successor of M. Renan as 
Director of the College do France. He read 
his speech, a good specimen of academical 
rhetoric, from his seat at the bureau. Referr¬ 
ing to the traditional welcome the Academy 
tendered to statesmen, he said that Renan was of 
opinion that the Academy, like the Prytaneum 
of the cities of antiquity, should offer its shelter 
to the remains of the various regimes which had 
in turn governed France, and that retired 
ministers, diplomatists, and worn-out orators 
should find within its precincts an honourable 
asylum in which they could end their days in 
serene tranquility such as they had never 
enjoyed during their public career. “ But,” 
added M. Gaston Boissier, addressing himself 
to the President of the Senate, “you are not 
only a politician; you are, as a kttre, a writer, 
a professor, a doubly welcome guest.” He then 
proceeded to defend the memory of Renan from 
the accusation of having been a mere amuseur, 
a dilettante of philosophy, a thinker whose 
device was “ contradiction,” On the contrary. 


he was a devotee of science and literature, and 
tolerant towards all men. When he undertook 
to write Les Oriyines dn Christianisme lie 
accomplished the task with great inde¬ 
pendence of thought, but also with deep 
sympathy for the new religion, for the 
Apostles, and their trials and sufferings. He re¬ 
pudiated the violent and coarse attacks of the 
philosophers of the last century, and proved by 
his own example that an opinion can be firmly 
defended without insulting the belief of others, 

“ He always professed sovereign indifference for 
material interests, and he died a poor man. . . . 

It was the essential dogma of his morality that life 
is good and that, after all, good is stronger than 
evil: he proclaimed that true wisdom consists for 
each of us in rejoicing in our work, in praising: God 
from morning to evening by being gay, good- 
natured, and resigned.” 

Our thanks are due to M. Pin gar d. 
Secretary of the Institut, for the courteous 
welcome he preferred to the representative of 
the Academy in the precincts of the Academie 
Frangaise. 

Cecil Nicholson-. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NORTH riCTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bournemouth : Jan. 20, 1891. 

Having read with much interest Mr. Nichol¬ 
son's letters on the Pictavian Ogam inscriptions 
• and the correspondence which they have elicited, 
. allow me to offer a few words on the subject, 
| in no controversial spirit, but as hoping to 
Iraw attention to some useful considerations. 
In his letter of January 13, Mr. Goudie has 
very justly remarked that experts are “ still 
, unable to arrive at unanimity ” in their read¬ 
ings of these legends. Such unanimity is per¬ 
haps impossible ; but it is clear that no progress 
can be made towards it until two things are 
done—until the text is definitely settled, either 
hv entire agreement or by partial agreement 
J with notes of permissible variations, and until 
the values of all the Ogam groups and signs are, 
in like manner, agreed upon, or noted as within 
limits doubtful. 

The chief difficulties in establishing a text 
isorne of which only affect Pictish Ogams, 
viewed apart from those in Ireland, England, 
siwl Wales) maybe stated as follows: (1) In¬ 
juries and wear. Few of the inscriptions are 
undamaged, some are mere wrecks. Partly 
effaced groups often show traces that may be 
variously used for their completion: thus, 
I Bressay (a) 3, 4, have been read as R, N, and 
as N, R, and Bressay (a) 8 as 8 or as ST.* 

' {-) Long vowel scores (instead of the Irish and 

Welsh dots), which confuse with consonants. 
'■'!) Irregularity in slant of groups, some being 
neither fully slanted nor straight: thus, Newton 
! 5, 20, have been read as I, or as R. (4) Varia- 

j tions in lengths, intervals, and slants of scores 

I in individual groups: thus, Newton 6 has been 
read as q, or as A,c, or as possibly t,d. 
1 (5) The absence of a clear stem-line, whether 

' line or angle, hence doubt as to the relations of 
groups to their stem. Thus, Golspie 8, 9, 10, 
might be either o, R, R, or D, Q, q. (0) Pecu¬ 
liar marks of doubtful significance, such as the 
detached short scores on either side of Bres- 
eay (6) 4. 

These difficulties mainly concern matters of 
fact, and might perhaps be settled or com- 
, promised more easily than others that belong 
to realms of opinion. In this latter class I 
. would place those unusual signs peculiar (with 
one exception) to the Pictish Ogams, which are 
mostly precise enough in form but undefined 
in value. These are: (1) Angled, twisted, and 
under-barred scores, singly or in groups: 
generally admitted to be vowels, and very 
p, frequent in the angled variety. (2) Peculiar 
r forms, such as Bressay (a) 16 = Oi (?) ; 

some of them rather obvious, as in Bressay (a) 
15 and Burrian 26, r,r ; others obscure, 
as Lunnasting 4 — Ui (?) and Burrian 20 
= Ma (?). (3) The very perplexing sign X- 

Much depends on a true assignment of its 
value. The Ballymote key makes it equal 
diphthong ea. But cases exist where it clearly 
, performs adifferentfunction, asm the Irish Ogam 

names MaXeiui, CorrX<>, X oinetat (Brash. 
ha. Mon. of (latdhil). In the Welsh Crick- 
howcl bilingual example, this sign in TurXHi 
corresponds with F in the Roman Turpilli; 
hence the assumption that X equals F. But 
there is no proof that the sounds were 
precisely identical. At all events, this is a 
I solitary instance; and in the Irish examples 
cited F is impossible. Mr. Brash suggested 
o. That letter, however, is already repre¬ 
sented in Ogams, and I have thought it not 
unlikely that in such cases X equals Ch or Gh, 
unrepresented sounds. The importance of the 
question in the present case is evident from 
the uses of this sign made by Mr. Nicholson 

* I will term the male epitaph Bressay ta). and 
the female Bjeseay {tj, * 


and other writers, who, for reasons unknown to 
me, equate it with E (for which, of course, 
thero is its own regular group), and in cases 
where two angled scores stand angle-points 
opposite treat these distinct scores (A, a) os if 
equivalent to X, and read them also as E. I 
do not assert that this is wrong: I only argue 
that the question must be settled before we 
can successfully decipher the Pictish Ogams 
and build theories on the result. 

One other important consideration. Prof. 
Rhys has given the weight of his recognised 
authority to the substitution of a V and f 
rendering for the groups termed F and sr in 
the Book of Ballymote. Personally, I should 
hesitate to question a rendering thus originated; 
but seeing that the Ballymote key has been 
everywhere believed in (whatever its defects 
and limitations), and accepted as a guide by 
many eminent scholars, I venture to ask the 
reasons for a change which seems to have so 
important a bearing on the relations of the 
language in which these inscriptions are 
framed. 

Let me repeat that I have no mere con¬ 
troversial ends in view. My desire is that 
our Pictavian Ogam inscriptions (I do not 
assume that they are necessarily the work 
of Pictish hands) should be studied afresh, 
on the original stones, by competent persons 
acting together ; as in the case of the Newton 
Ogam, which last year was examined by Prof. 
Ramsay, Mr. W. R. Pat on, Mr. Gordon of 
Newton, and myself, in a meeting arranged 
for the purpose. Happily the stones are very 
accessible, all of them being in the Edinburgh 
Antiquarian Museum, except those at Golspie 
(Dunrobin Museum), Aboyne, Brodie, Aqu- 
hollie, Logie Elphinstone, and Newton, which 
are within easy reach of rail way-stations, the 
two last being in the same neighbourhood. 
Though valuable aids, photographs, rubbings, 
and casts cannot be trusted as substitutes for 
the original inscriptions, as, were it necessary, I 
could sufficiently prove by examples from my 
own experience. 

SOUTHE9K. 

P.S., January 27.—Since this letter was in 
type I have had the advantage of reading Mr. 
Nicholson’s communication in the current 
number of the Academy. Permit me here to 
acknowledge his very kind and courteous refer¬ 
ence to myself, and to record my belief that, 
whether or not his interpretations are generally 
accepted, he has rendered valuable service in 
the search for truth. I must not enter into 
discussions just now; but, referring to Mr. 
Mayhew’s letter as well as to Mr. Nicholson’s, 
allow me to point out that the word or syllable 
Ip can only be found in the Pictavian Ogams 
by assumiug that X equals r—which seems 
“ not proven ” (see above)—and that even then 
it only occurs once, viz., on the Newton Stone. 
With the undoubted Ipe in the St. Vigeans 
Roman-Irish inscription, and with the entries 
in the Book of Deer, I have no present con¬ 
cern. In case reference shonld at any time be 
made to my own attempts at Ogam translitera¬ 
tion, may I mention that the versions given in 
my Orii/ins of Pictish Symbolism (pp. 54, 71, 
75, 76) represent my latest views (except that 
perhaps Burrian 20 equals MA (?) rather than 
MH (?), it is not the common Ogam X). and 
supersede those published in the Proc. S. Ant. 
Scot. SOUTIIEBK. 


Oxford: Jan. 27, 1691. 

Mr. Nicholson seems to complain that I did 
not whisper my misgivings as to his explana¬ 
tions of the North Pictish inscriptions into his 
private ear in Bodley’s Library, instead of 
saying a few plain sincere words about his 
method of investigation in the columns of the 
Academy. IJe hue no reason to complain. 
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When a scholar propounds his views in a 
literary journal, he must expect to be criticised, 
not in camera(Itudh iana), but in public, in the 
columns of the journal which he has favoured 
with his views. 

No one doubts for a moment that Mr. 
Nicholson is a scholar of considerable ability, 
and of stupendous intellectual activity—a man 
devoted with a generous enthusiasm to the 
prosecution of antiquarian studies. He is 
clever and ingenious, and he has all the 
resources of a great library at his back. Still, 
I may perhaps be allo wed to express as plainly 
as possible my decided opinion that, in the 
interests of sound learning, it is deeply to be 
regretted that a man, who is evidently 
untrained as well in the methods of compara¬ 
tive philology as in the rudiments of Celtic 
scholarship, who does not know the elements of 
Gaelic grammar, should presume to offer ex¬ 
planations of hopelessly obscure inscriptions— 
monuments which have utterly baffled the 
learning and ingenuity of trained experts in 
Celtic philology. 

The professor of Celtic in the University of 
Oxford fancies that he can read on these in¬ 
scriptions a language akin to Basque; Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, a trained comparative philolo¬ 
gist, a Celtic scholar of European reputation, 
holds that this “ Pictish ” language is 
Brythonic—more nearly allied to Welsh than 
Gaelic; Mr. Nicholson, an amateur in these 
studies, has the temerity “ to prove up to the 
hilt ” that “ Pictish ” was a Goidelic language 
(not imported from Ireland)—the venerablo 
mother of modem Scottish Gaelic. In a 
question of such dim obscurity, where the 
doctors of the science can see no clear guiding 
light, is it within the bounds of probability that 
a novice, however clever, who has picked up 
only a few crumbs of Celtic lore, who has not 
got as far as the mastery of the Gaelic 
declensions, can be a safe guide to us 
in the mist ? It is quite certain that, 
with the employment of Mr. Nicholson’s 
methods of interpretation, it would be 
perfectly possible to read any language 
spoken by the various tribes of men into these 
scratches on Scottish stones. An ingenious 
person could easily explain these inscriptions 
as written in the language of the Rock-Inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius. Another still more ingenious 
person could easily prove that he had found on 
the stones a language akin to the forcible un¬ 
sophisticated speech of Lo Bengiila. 

The art of explanation, as practised in 
Bodley, is perfectly easy. In the first place 
ignore the elementary rules of accidence. In 
any difficulty adopt a new reading; if that 
fails, read the word backwards; if that fails, 
bring to bear this useful postulate: let it be 
granted that, in “Pictish,” any sound may 
stand for any other sound. The thing is done ! 
But the question may well be asked, “ Is it 
worth doing ? Is this science ? 

Here is an instance of the useful postulate 
I have just mentioned. Mr, Nicholson reads 
on the Bressay Stone the words nahht and 
dattrr, which he explains as Norse words 
meaning respectively “night” and “ daugh¬ 
ter.” To my obvious objection that the latter 
word should have retained the spirant as well 
as the former, Mr. Nicholson makes the follow¬ 
ing very naive reply. The lady’s description, 


“though in itself Norse, is merely part of a 
Pictish inscription; and you cannot expect a Piet 
to be more consistent with ht in Norse than in his 
own language. Now, we not only have the same 
Pictish word spelt in these inscriptions sometimes 
as ehhtt, Sec., and sometimes as ell, Sec., but in the 
LunaBting Stone, explained in my last letter, we 
acluaily get these two forms side by side.” 


The equation 
remembered, is 
Nicholson's, 


of “these two forms,” be it 
a pure asasumption of Mr, 
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Take an instance now of Mr. Nicholson’s 
heroic contempt for grammatical consistency. 
He tells us that the s of cerroccs on the Burrian 
Stone is the s of the gen. siug., and, for the 
retention of final s, he refers to the form 
Lmjudeccas, cited in Brugtnann, Comp. Or. § .">7ti. 
This form Lugudeccas occurs in the Inscription 
of Ardmore, co. Waterford (see Stokes, Celtic 
Declension, Inscription No. 13, p. 87). This in¬ 
scription is written in language of so ancient 
a date that on it we find the old gen. 
in i occurring throe times. If Mr. Nicholson’s 
theory about cerroccs hud been correct, we 
should have found, of course, on the Burrian 
Stone, instead of uorr = mhor “ an old gen. of 
mor, great,” the form mari, a form ending in 
as old Irish mor, mor, belongs to the e-de¬ 
clension (see BrugmannII. § 71). At no period 
of the Gaelic language could such a form as 
ilorr have been the gen. sing, of mor. 

I am afraid I am asking too much of your 
space. It is of the very smallest importance 
what I think or what Mr. Nicholson thinks about 
these inscriptions. Wo are neither of us 
specialists in Celtic philology. If the inscrip¬ 
tions are Goidelic, as Mr. Nicholson assumes, 
they can only be satisfactorily explained by 
trained Gaelic scholars. I wrote my former 
letter, not with the object of disturbing the mind 
of my old friend, but with the express purpose of 
eliciting the judgment of trained Celtic scholars 
on the matter in dispute between us. Possibly 
I shall not attain my end. Celtic philologists 
will very probably look upon the dispute much 
in the same way as Milton regarded the 
inglorious conflicts before the Conquest—as a 
mere bickering between kites and crows, as 
a matter quite unworthy the attention of 
serious men. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


London: Jan. 27, 1894. 

Mr. Nicholson, on the authority of Skene, 
would derive the place-names in Scotland with 
initial Tully or Tilly from tiagldarh = family. 
Is there any evidence for this 'i Tho numerous 
Irish place-names beginning with Tully or its 
equivalent are all traceable, I think, to telnrh 
(stem itlokii) a hill, modern form tnlach. This 
must be the element, I think, in tuch names as 
Tiilyinuick Hill, in Aberdeenshire ( — hill of 
the pig), Tilliecairn (hill of the cairn), Tullich 
Castle, in the same county, Tullich Burn, in 
Bant!, Tullybelton Hill, Perth. There can hardly 
be question of a word signifying “ family ” 
in these connexions; and the fact that “ Hill ” 
is added in the case of three of them, and that 
the rest are associated with eminences, renders 
it all but certain that we have hero to do with 
the Tully so frequently found in place-names 
in Ireland. The root is probably Tel, as 
suggested in tho new edition of Fick’s 
Yerghichendes Wdrterhuch der tndo-gcnnanischcn 
Sprachen, Zwoiter Theil (p. 130) cf. Zeuss-Ebel 
(pp. 72 and 810). 

Edmund McClure. 


DANTE AND DERTRAN DE DORN. 

Exeter: Jan. 22,1891. 

The answer to tho interesting question of 
Mr. Wentworth Webster, why Dante treats 
Bertran do Born as he does in the Inferno, not¬ 
withstanding Bertrau’s repentance, seems to 
be suggested by Giuliani’s note to tho passage 
in Convito iv., 11, where Bertran is so highly 
eulogised. We must in fact remember that 
in the Divina Comedia Dante writes primarily 
as a poet and moralist, not as an historian. 
Discussing the sin of those who fomented dis¬ 
cord between relatives, tho poet is naturally 
anxious to avail himself of tho singularly 
effective parallel between the conduct of 
Achitophol and that of Bertran de Bom. 
Accordingly, just as in Purg. iii., 118-120 he 


invents the repentance of Manfred, here by a 
similar licence ho sinks the repcutanco of 
Bertran; conceiving perhaps that tho justice 
of the case was met by the eulogy of Bertran's 
character in the Convito, and the acknowledg¬ 
ment of his literary eminence in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia (ii., 2). 

A. G. Ferrers Howell. 


Oxford: Jan. 24,1894. 

Mr. W. Webster, in his interesting note on 
Dante’s “ Young King” (Academy, Jan. 20), 
having incidentally raised the question whether 
any adequate explanation has been given why 
Dante made such a terrible example of Bertran 
de Born in the Inferno, may I draw attention 
to an explanation I find in the introduction to 
the Poesies complete* de Bertran de Born, ed. 
Ant. Thomas (Toulouse, 1888), which may help 
to solvo the problem ? 

“ La poesio a le privilege do transformer et 
d’agrandir tout co qu’elle touche. Un troubadour 
anouymo a raconte les evencmcnts politiques 
auxqucls a etc mile Bertran de Born, brouillaut 
souvent les dates et les personnes, oxagirant 
toujoura la part qu’y avait prise lo poi te. C’est 
dims cc miroir grossissant et pen iidelc quo Dante 
a apereu la figure de Bertran de Born ; son ardentc 
imagination a ajoutc encore aux transformations 
que cette figure avait dij.'i subies. De la lc tableau 
inoubliable qui termine to vingt-huiti me livre de 
l’Eufer” (cf. 1. c. p. xi. et xii ). 

H. Krebs. 


A CHILD MARRIAGE IN 1023. 

London : Jan. 30, 1891. 

A comparatively late example of child 
marriage in England may be found in Number 
1 of Dorset Records for January, just published 
by Mr. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

Among the abstracts of Inquisitiones post 
Mortem, temp. Charles I., there printed is one 
relating to Sir llobort Seymor, of Hatnpford, 
alias Hanford. Tho jurors duly find that the said 
Sir Robert died on July 7, 22 James I. [»>., 
1024], leaving as his son and heir Henry, then 
aged 11 years, 4 months, and 20 days. And 
they further find that the said Henry was 
married to Mary Welstead, on July 22, 1023, 
at which time ho would have been only 13 
years and 5 months old. 

No doubt in this case, as in others, the 
object of the early marriage was to evade the 
liability for feudal dues ; for Sir Robert held 
bis manor of llampford of the king in chief. 

J. S. C. 


1 WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


LOTilon : Jin. SO, 1894. 

The editor of the anniversary volume upon 
Winchester College, which I had the pleasure 
of reviewing in the Academy of last week, 
kindly points out to me a blunder on my part, 
which I greatly regret, and beg leave to cor roc’. 
In the second poem by the Bishop of South- 
well, occurs the passage: 

“ Monasteria proruens pepercit 
Rex illi spoliator, et sacrorum 
Contemptor populi rcbcllis aeefus : 

Non illam impietas benigna regia, 

Nec regis pietas maligna movit.” 

Taking tlie five lines together, I interpreted 
the last two as an allusion to tho reigns and 
characters of Henry VIII. and Charles I. In 
reality,theallusionis toCharles II. and James II. 
My excuse must be, that my misinterpretation 
was at least not meaningless, nor false to 
history. 

Lionel Johnson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

8< •nday, Feb. 4, 4 p m. Sunday Lecture : “ The Lick 
Observatory,” by Mrs. Pr.x-tor-Sinyth. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Tic Story of an African /•'arm .* 
a Criticism,” by Mr. T F Hmband. 

Monday, Feb. 6,6pm. Royal Institution : General Monthly . 
Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Art about ub,*' by- 
Mr. Lewis F. Day. 

8.16p.m. Carlyle Society: “Inperial Federation,** 
by Mr. George R. Parkin. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: “The Advancement of 
Architecture,” III., by Mr. G. Aitchiaon. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ The ' 
Detection and Measurement of Inilimmable Gas and 
Vapour in the Air,” III., by Dr. Frank Clowes. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Green and his Critics,” by 
Mr. w. H. Fairbrother. 

8pm. Victoria Institute: A Lecture by the Rev. 

H. N. Hutchinson. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6, 3 p.ra. Royal Institution: “Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” IV., by Prof. C', - 

Stewart. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “ Ancient Metals 
from Tell el-Htsy,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone: ‘‘An Im¬ 
portant Point of Egyptian Theology,” by Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Synostosis and Curvature of 
the Spine in Fishes,” by Prof. Howes ; “ Some Points in 
the Development of the Tadpole of Xenopus,’* by Mr. 

F. E. Beddard ; “ Some Remains of A'pyomis in the 
British Museum,** by Mr. Chas. W. Andrews. 

Wp.dskkday, Feb. 7, 4 p.ra. Archaeological Institute: “A 
Stamped Leather Box of th? Fifteenth Century,” by Mr. 

R. Wright Taylor; “A Monumental Brass from Aber¬ 
deen,” by Mr. C. T. Davis; “ Some Monumental Brasses 
from Surrey,” by Mr. Mill Stephenson. 

8 p m. Geological: “8-.m** Cases of the Conversion 
of Compact Greenstones into Schists,” by Prtf. T. G. 
Bonney; “The WaLbrasian Gneisses and their Place in 
the Cottian Sequence,” by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Automatic Balance of 
Reciprocating Machinery, and Prevention of Vibration,’* 
by Mr. W. W. Beaumont. 

Thursday, F*b. 8, 8 p.ra. Riyal Institution: “The Past 
and Future of Mountain Exploration,” L, by Mr. W. M. 
Conway. 

4.30 p.ra. Society of Arts: “Telearaphic Communi¬ 
cation between England and India,” by Mr. E. O. 
Walker 

6 p.m. London Institution: “The Life-History of 
a Mountain Range,” by Mr. J. J. Harris Teall. 

8 p.m. Ro>al Academy: “The Advancement of 
Architecture,” IV . by Mr. G. Aitchison. ^ 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “ The Electric Lighting 
of the City of London,” by General Webber. 

8 p.ra. Mathematical : Exhibition and Description 
of Lord Kelvin’s Models of his “ Tttrakaidekahedron,” 
by Mr. J. J. Walker. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: “The Coast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” V., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8.30 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, lob. 9, 6 p m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; 

“ The Viscosity of Liquids,” by Mr. O. G. Jones. 

8 p.m. Ruskin : “ Ruskin in relation to Modern 
Problems,” by Mr. E. T. Cook. 

8p.m. Viking Club: Concert. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Fortuitous Variation 
in Animals,” by Prof. W. F. R. Weldon. 

Saturday. Feb. 10, 3 pm. Royal Institution: “Light, 

with special reference to the Optical Discoveries of ^ 
Newton,” I., by Tx>rd Rayleigh. 

3.45 p.m. Botanio : Fortnightly General Meeting. 

8p.m. 8outh Kensington Museum: “The Arts of 
Egypt and Assyria, in their Relation to those of Greece,” 
by Mr. Talfourd Ely. 


SCIENCE. 

AVIANU8 AND Ills IMITATORS. 

“Les Fabultstes Latins depuis le Sieclb 
d’Auguste jusqu’a la Fin du Moyen 
Age .”—Animus et set Ancient Imitnteurs . 
Par Loopold Ilorvieux. (Paris: Firrnin 
Didot.) 

(First Notice.) 

This handsome volume of 530 pages con¬ 
tinues the exhaustive work of M. Hervieux 
on the Latin Fabulists. Two previous 
volumes deal with Pliaedrus and his ancient 
imitators. The fables of Phaedrus, which 
in modem times are the only Latin fables 
largely known or read, and which, written 
as they were in tho reign of Tiberius, have 
no little intorost for their excellent and still 
undebased Latinity, were quite put out of 
the Gold iu the Middle Age by the forty-two 
elegiac fables of Avianus, a writer of the 
period which saw the final triumph of 
Christianity, and probably a later contem¬ 
porary of Ausonius. A probable reason 
lor this preposterous preference may be 
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found in the metrical form as well as in the 
shortness of Avianus’ work. His fables 
ire in elegiacs, a metre with which everyone 
was familiar ; those of l’haedrus are in 
iambics. Moreover, Avianus’ elegiacs are 
terse and easily remembered ; Phaedrus is 
) apt to expatiate into matters which have 
nothing to do with the fable. 

It is a sign of the popularity of Avianus 
in the Middle Age that his forty-two fables 
have come down to us in a great number 
of MSS., some of them as early as the ninth 
century. In not a few of them the love- 
elegies of Maximianus are found in imme¬ 
diate juxtaposition. But, whereas the elegies 
of Maximianus seem never to have been 
interpolated, the fables of Avianus have 
received largo medieval accrotions in the 
shape of promythia and epimythia, to say 
nothing of the prose paraphrases aud 
rhymed transfusions of which M. Hervioux 
gives a full account for the first time. To 
these, indeed, the largor and, in some 
senses, the more interesting part of his 
Aiianus et ses Ancient Imitatcurs is devoted, 
and it is in this section of his book that his 
readers will find most that is new. M. 
Hervieux is an indefatigable palaeographer; 
hence, as the large compass of his elude 
admits of detailed and full descriptions 
of the MSS. in which the Fables of either 
Avianus or his paraphrasts and imitators 
cccur, and many of these MSS. are not only 
very early, but contain a great variety of 
other matters, often far more important than 

( Avianus, the trained palaeographer will 
find his attention continually arrested, and 
the tiro in palaeography, who pants to 
know how to make a suitable beginning of 
a study becoming every day more important, 
will turn again and again to a book in 
which, as in the works of de Nolhac, ho is 
1 sure -,o find the richest and amplest material 
, for his purpose. I cannot better illustrate 
my meaning than by referring to pp. 49— 
120, containing a minute account of the 
MSS. of Avianus in France, Germany, 
England, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland. This subsidiary purpose of M. 
Hervieux’ volume is, I think, quito as 
t important as its more direct object. It is, 

< indeed, in its connexion with the Middle 
Age, far more than as a work of classical 
antiquity, that the fables of Avianus are 
interesting. They moulded the boyhood of 
Europe at least from the time of Charle¬ 
magne to the fifteenth century, and deserve, 
therefore, the most careful study from all 
who would understand the thought and 
I morale of that period. 

It may be as well to mention in succession 
1 the various matters which M. Hervieux’ 
volume comprises. It is divided into two 
books. B. If (pp. 3—156) contains a discus¬ 
sion on the name and age of the fabulist, 
followed by an account of the MSS., editions, 
l and translations. B. II. describes the prose 
and verse paraphrases or abridgments 
executed in the Middle Age, with a full 
account of the MSS., mostly unknown 
before they were examined by M. Hervieux. 
Then follows (p. 265 to 287) the text of 
the fables, as given by the tenth century 
MS. of Treves (109.3) : pp. 289—300, the 
* \ Greek text of those fables of Babrius which 
■ ' Avianushas imitated : 301—318, the passages 


of Vergil copied by Avianus: pp. 319— 
309, two prose versions: 371—411, the 
leonine verse translation of a poet of Asti 
in Piedmont : 412—129, an examination of 
the rhymes employed by him: 430—450, 
another leonine version contained in an 
Austrian codex: 452—461, examination of 
the rhymes in this version: 462—466, 
Alexander Neckam’s yerse paraphrase of 
the first six fables, based on Paris 11867, 
with variants from Cambridge Gg. vi., 42 : 
468—473, Anti-Avianus : 475—179, Noui 
Aviani Parisiensis Flores: 480—190, Rhyth¬ 
mical Moralisations on the fables: 491— 
501, Metrical Moralisations on the same: 
502—509, other medioval fables not belong¬ 
ing to the Avianian collection. 

In the dissertation with which the work 
opens, M. Hervieux examines the views 
of Avianus’ name, personality, and era, 
which have beon held by previous editors, 
notably Cannigieter, Wernsdorf, Lacbmann, 
Unrein, and myself. He shows that two 
spellings predominate in the MSS., Aviaius, 
Avionus; the other forms, Anianus, Anienus, 
Abidnus, Avionotus, Avinionetus, may be 
dismissed as exceptional, corrupt, or only 
found in lato MSS. Between Avianus, 
Avienus, tho question is more dillicult. 
Avienus is found in one ninth century 
codex (Paris 8093), and in two eloventh 
(B. N. Pawl. iii., in the Bodleian, Voss. 
L. O. 15 in the University Library of 
Leyden). To these I add the following: 
Albarus, a Spanish Jew of the ninth century, 
spoaks of Abieni fabule metrics (Diimmler 
and Traubo Port. Lai. Mtd. Aeri III., 
p. 124), and Mico Lovita (a.d. 825-853), 
who in his Prosodia cites the fables three 
times, spells the name Avienus. On the 
other hand Avianus is fouud in three 
MSS. of the eleventh century, two of the 
twelfth, ten of the thirteenth, soven of the 
fourteenth; and ho is so called by Conrad 
of Hirschau in the twelfth century. M. 
Hervieux pronounces in favour of this 
spelling, as Cannigieter and all subsequent 
editors have done; yet, if earliness of 
witnesses preponderates over number the evi¬ 
dence is rather in favour of Avienus. The 
question cannot be considered settlod. 
Meanwhile it is convenient to distinguish the 
fabulist Avianus from the geographical and 
astronomical poet Rufus Festus Avienus. It 
must not be forgotton that Friihner, who in 
his edition of 1862 adopted the spoiling 
Avianus, at a later period decided in favour 
neither of this nor Avienus, but of Avianius. 

In the more purely historical part of his 
discussion, I find little to dissent from, 
except as to the interpretation of the words 
of the praefatio “ De his ego ad quadraginta 
et duas in unum redactas fabulas dedi, 
quas rudi latinitate compositas elegis sum 
explicare conatus.” M. Hervieux explains 
this to mean that Avianus turned forty-two 
fables, which had already been known to 
the Roman world in a common prose version, 
into elegiacs. He goes on to infer that this 
prose version was that of which Ausonius 
speaks as mado by Titianus ; and, since 
Titianus is called fandi artife.r, explains 
rudi , in the above passage of tho 
Praefatio, of tho language of common 
life as opposed to the language of poetry. 
All this is pure hypothesis. In my 


edition I have maintained, as I still believe, 
that the words, rudi latinitate compositas elegis 
erplicaui = r. 1 . composui et elegis explicaui. 
Avianus makes his statement, not of tho 
whole collection of fables, but of the forty- 
two alone which he versified. The use of the 
participle is precisely the same as in the 
previous clause, in unum redactas dedi. The 
rudeness of the latinity will eaoily be felt by 
any one who studies the fables; most of 
them have some word, or combination of 
words, which jars on our feeling of correct 
language. 

The section on the editions of Avianus is 
full of new matter. It is noticeable that 
many of them, even the rarest, are 
to be found in the British Museum. 
M. Horvieux traces the fluctuation in 
the spelling of the fabulist’s name 
from the Avianus of 1494 to the Avienus 
of 1570; thenceforward the two names 
alternate in the editions for about half a 
century, when a return was made to Avienus. 
Cannigieter (1731) was thought to have 
decided the question in' favour of Avianus, 
which has ever since maintained its ground. 
We have seen that an age of MS. research 
like our own is not unlikely to overthrow this 
part of the learned Dutchman’s researches, 
as it has undeniably disposed of his view of 
the fabulist’s era. 

Robinson Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRACES OF SYRIAC INFLUENCE ON THE TEXT 
OF THE VULGATE. 

Fallowfleld, Manchester : Jan. 27, 1801. 

I wish respectfully to suggest to the learned 
editors of the new edition of the Latin V ulgate 
that, for the solution of the problem they 
propound in to-day’s Academy, they should 
look to Syria. The proximity of Bethlehem, 
where Jerome laboured, renders this ante¬ 
cedently probable; and I venture to think that 
the following considerations prove (or tend to 
prove) that the MS. or MSS. in whose f avour 
Jerome altered the read ings of the Old Latin 
had been “ Syriacised .” 

Mark ix. 5.—Tho Vulgate here has hie nos 
esse, instead of nos h ic tsse of the Old Latin. 
The Greek is ypas athan The Palestinian 
Lectionary (Syr-Jer), which so regularly pre¬ 
sents the readings of ncN, is here defective (as 
is also tho Curetonian); but, in Matt. xvii. 4, 
Syr-Jor reads “ Good is it for us that we should 
be here ” : but Syr-Cu in Matt. xvii. 4, and the 
Peshitta in this place, and also in Mark ix. 5, 
read: “ Good is it for us that here we should 
be.” May not the position of “here” in 
Syr and Syr-Cu have led to the transposition 
from nos hie esse to hie nos esse, in the MS. used 
by Jerome ? 

Luke ix. 44.— In resfris cordibus has not been 
found in any Syriac MS.; but the Diatessaron, 
which is essentially a Syrian production, bears 
evidence to the existence of this reading by the 
doublet: “ Keep these sayings in your ears and 
hearts.’’ 

John vi. 12 .—Ne pereant has no precise 
equivalent in any known MS. ; but Codex D 
tears evidence to the Vulgate by its unique 
reading : iva. jui/ ti It avrStv, “That none 

of them be lost.” That Codex Bezae bears the 
marks of Syriac influence has, in my judgment, 
been demonstrated by Mr. Chase. 

John ix. 28.—Tho Vulgato adds proa'ihns, 
without any equivalent in extant Greek MSS. 
This passage does not exist in the Curetonian 
Fragments; but tho insertion of “ procidcus ” 
is precisely the sort of embellishment in detail 
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by which Syr-Cu is characterised. In fact, in too subtle to be resisted—it is unnoticed and un- describes some new fragments of the balastrad- 
three other passages, where *poaKw*7* occurs in suspected, and therefore cannot be guarded of Athena Nike, discovered by himself ; s me 
the Greek, the Curetonian adds bD3 = “ fell ”— against. For these reasons I cannot admit (in Mr. W. J. Woodhouse prints a number of in- 


describes some new fragments of the balnstrad* 


the Greek, the Curetonian adds bD3 = “ fell against. For these reasons I cannot admit (in 
e.g., Matt. viii. 2, ‘‘a leper came, fell, and the particular case before us) that the propor- 


worshipped him.” So Matt, xviii. 26, Matt, 
xx. 20. 

Luke xi. 53 .—Os ejus opprimere. Does not 
this translation of b.*otnonanl(tiv suggest a 
familiarity with the Peshitta ]'D3n)2 ? The 
radical notion of D3H is to stamp with the foot, 
hence to coerce, hinder. Tremellius and others 
take this Syriac word to mean “to entrap”; 
but does not its usage in Rom. xv. 22 suggest 
here rather the thought of stifling Christ’s 


tion of loan-words may be taken as a trust¬ 
worthy gauge of the amount of influence 
exercised by one language on the other. 

That our a-plurality received a strong 
impulse from French, seems to me to be 
not so much a matter of inference from con¬ 
structive reasonings, as a fact patent and visible 
to the naked eye on the pages of the Chronicle. 
I declare myself unable to pass from the 
plurals of the time of the Norman Conquest to 


scriptions from Aetolia. 


words by browbeating ? If so, this is the idea those of sixty years later, and not feel that the 


involved in “ os opprimere,” as well as in 
iwnTTopifciv (3 MSS. of Tisch.). 

As to the other cases, I have no suggestion 
to offer. Some of the instances are such that 
the Syriac cannot offer evidence— e.g., John 
v. 45, vii. 34, &c. The above may be thought 
too limited an area on which to base an indue- 


change must be due to an external cause. 

J. Earle. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan.— Wednesday, Jan. 10.) . . , 

F. Rogers, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. A. H. Bullen r.r- 
read a paper on “ William Browne, of Tavistock.” r 
Browne was born at Tavistock about 1591 ; but it - 
was impossible to fix the exact date, aa the . 
registers for that year are lost. Ho was connected 
with several old Devonshire families, particularly 
the Browns in and around Eyela-h. He waa ; J 
educated in Devonshire, proceeded to Exeter ~ 
College, Oxford, Clifford’s Inn, and the Inner " 
Temple, and was in 1615 appointed pursuivant to 
the Courts of Liveries. He was twice married, his 
first wife dying in 1614. Mr. Bullen supplied i 
some new information regarding his second wife, .•> i 
who was named Timothy, and was second daughter ay 


-—... .......... ... ouv-u St 7 /FNCF TF S' 11161 wuu siting m xul?. nix. x,uxxeix suppueu 

the Syriac cannot offer evidence— e.g., John ooroi tc xsui r.. . 6omc new information regarding his tecond wife, 

v. 45, vii. 34, &c. The above maybe thought The Hayden Medal—founded by the widow who was named Timothy, and was second daughter 
too limited an area on which to base an indue- of the late Prof. F. V. Hayden, “ for the best of Sir Thomas Eversfield. Browne married her in 
tion. My purpose will be served if I have publication, exploration, discovery, or research 1628, after an engagement of thirteen years; but 
turned the attention of scholars in the direction in the sciences of geology and palaeontology ” their issue was two children, both of whom 
in which the solution seems to lie; or, if a —has been awarded by the Academy of Natural died in infancy. In 1614 Browne issued the 
more extended list could be supplied me, I Sciences of Philadelphia to Prof. Huxley. [”' at T b ^ 


more extended list could be supplied me, I 
should have pleasure in making a further appli¬ 
cation of the method employed above. 

J. T. Marshall. 


THE PREVALENCE OF S- PLURALITY IN 
ENGLISH. 


Oxford : Jan. EO, 1891. 

Prof. Napier’s letter in the Academy of ^TjiVht* wit h?*iierii2 ,, w 
January 20 is in the nature of a schedule of Discoveries of Newton ” 
details of evidence supplementary to the letter „ . . ’ 

of January 13, to which we must turn for the - T ° E an ™ al S® 1 *** 1 meeting of the Physical 
enunciation of the principle upon which he Society '? l11 be , held on next > wh en Mr. 

rests his argument so far as it depends upon Jones is to read a paper on “The 

the Chronicle 1122-31 and upon the Ormulum, ' lBC0Bl ty °* Liquids. 

The principle upon which he relies is enunciated -- 

in these words: 


The previous recipients of the medal have been 
Prof. J. Hall, Prof. E. D. Cope, and Prof. E. 
Sucss. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes has been appointed 
director of the Liverpool Museum. 

Lord Rayleigh, professor of natural 
philosxphy at the Royal Institution, will begin, 


first book of the Britannia't Pastorale, dedicating it 
to Lord Zouch, and including several com¬ 
mendatory poems from Selden, Drayton, Chris¬ 
topher Brooke and others. The second book was 

g ublished in 1616, was dedicated to William Lord 
lerbert, and contained congratulatory poems from 
Davies, Wither, and Ben Jonion. The third part 
of the Britannia's Pastorals did not appear until 
1852, when it was printed for the Percy Society 
from the original MS. Notable among his other 


next Saturday, a course of six lectures on works are “ The Shepherd’s Pipe,” two books only 


“ Light, with special reference to the Optical of which were published by him, the Inner 
Discoveries of Newton.” Templo Masque, and the celebrated Drinking 


“When two different languages are brought 
into contact, the influence of the one upon the 
other is first made apparent in the borrowing of 
words and phrases, and the proportion of such 
loan-words may, especially during the earlier 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Song alluded to in Poor Robin's Almanack 
(1694), and first printed from the Lansdowue 
MS. by Mr. Hazlitt, in 1867. His ballad 
on Lydford still lingers on the countiy-side, 
and is mentioned as early as 1630 in Westcott’s 
Devonshire as being “ sung by every travelling 
fiddler.” Lydford law is to Browne like Jedburgh 
justice. The Eongs “Shall I tell you whom I 


The new number of the Journal of Hellenic loT e” and “Venus by Adonis’ side” are well 
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Studies (Macmillans) contains an interesting 
literary discovery. A Dutch naval officer, 
Mr. H. Van Assendelft de Coningh, acquired 


periods of contact, be taken as a trustworthy at Palmyra, in 1881, a set of wax tablets, 


gauge of the amount of influence exercised by the 
one on the other." 


Applied to our present debate, this means to 
say that borrowed words and phrases are the 


which, when examined recently by Dr. D. G. 
Hesseling, of Leiden University, were dis¬ 
covered to contain portions of the text of 


known. In 1647 appeared a translation of Le Roy’s 
History of Polixander by one William Browne; 
but there is no evidence to show whether he was 
the present author. Browne, after his second 
marriage, settled near Betchworth and Dorking, 
apparently with a goed competence, and died in or 
about 1645 ; but there is no trace of his death or 
burial in the 8urrey registers. He may have been 


first results of influence. 


Is and phrases are the fourteen of the Fables of Babrius. Dr. Hesseling buried at Tavistock, as an entry ii 
', that the passive lan- has now published the text, with photographic register would seem to show. 
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in the Tavistock 
The bulk of 


guage will adopt these earlier than it will facsimiles of all the tablets. Of the fourteen Browne's poetry was probably written in youth or 


admit flexional change, and that the true gauge fables four have hitherto been known only in very early manhood. It would be a hopeless 

aa 4-l-v RrVwiiVin. -___•_A -I * . ^ -rv , y A 4-V„ 


as to whether influence is suoh as can impart 
flexional change is to be found in the list of 


prose paraphrases; of the rest, Dr. Hesseling’s * a8 ? £ to attempt to disentangle the plot of the 
opinion is that they are a sadly corrupted copy Britannia's Pastorals, but this very intricacy is one 
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borrowed words. Prof. Napier submits the of an original which was superior in many 
Chronicle 1122-1131 and the Ormulum to this respects to the Athoan and Vatican codices. 
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. sadly corrupted copy 


test, with a very remarkable result. He finds The copy was evidently a mere schoolboy’s 
that the list of borrowed words is small; and exercise, and is full of mistakes, which in some 
the inference which his argument requires him cases reduce the text to prose; but the date 
to draw is this: that the influence was not of the tablets makes their evidence valuable 


strong enough to produce changes of form, wherever it is available. They are assigned western paradise. 


of the charms of the poem. Walpole would, with 
his eighteenth century standard of judgment, have 
hardly included it among his “ lounging books ” ; 
but the sympathetic reader has not far to travel 
before he lights upon some beautiful and strildng 
passage. The brooks and birds babble and twitter 
in its printed page not less lively than in that 


But he is debarred from this inference by his on palaeographical and historical grounds 
own observation of words in the same book (Palmyra was destroyed in a.d. 2731 to the 


own observation of words in the same book 

which have admitted change in form and third century ; and'as the best authorities look to Browne for the energy and turbuR 

meaning viz., orrmin, rime, wiless (modern concur in placing Babrius in the early part of ? ud * u the great poets, but in him we shall 

English “wiles”), temmple, mazzstre. How can that centmy, the tablets carry us back very 

he with any consistency maintain that the nearly to the age of the author. Among the w h i£ ^ 

French influence might not have caused the remaining contents of the Journal, special hunting after the most for-fetched^and outi 
native s- pW to become universal ? _ mention may be made of Mr. J. G. FrWs coS 


wherever it is available. They are assigned western paradise. His shepherds and shop* 
on palaeographical and historical grounds herdesses sing like the shepherd in the Arcadia, as 
(Palmyra was destroyed in a.d. 273) to the though they would never grow old. We must not 


native 8- plural to become universal ? 
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l Na P le 5 ^ ean ? u P on a principle which article contesting Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory of the 


fails him, and which in aDy case of exact 
reasoning must fail anyone who leans on it, 
because it is faulty. I know it is current, and 
I know there have been situations in history 
to which it might be applied with proximate 
accuracy; hut I think it is not applicable to 


look to Browne for the energy and turbulence we 
find iu the great poets, but in him we shall find a 
true poet of sweet and pleasant pastoral. On the 
other hand, his fondness for simple, homely images 
led him sometimes into sheer puerility and a- 
hunting after the most for-fetched and outrageous 
conceits. Browne’s pee ms have attracted admirers 
both among the potti of his day and the 


rebuilding of the pre-Persian temple on the I poets of our own. Sidney and Spenser were 


Acropolis, and Mr. A. J. Evans’s interesting 
account of a Mykenaean treasure from 
Aegina, now in the British Museum. Prof. 


his masters; and the “well-langnaged David,” 
Michael Drayton, Ben Jonson, Christopher Brooke, 
and even John Milton wrote eulogies of his verse. 


Percy Gardner disputes the restoration of Nathaniel Carpenter, in his If orthies of Devon - 
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the situation now under discussion. Conquered 
people dislike the language of their con¬ 
querors. They prefer their own native words 


the chariot group of the Mausoleum recently 


Conquered adopted in the Mausoleum room at the British 


shive, there were “ few such swans as he nowadays 
for harmony.” From this Wood has con jectured 
that Browne had written a history of English 


“v, ■ \ . -; urauiuuuu ux me uruuze iranmeni 

__ . , . °, 1 ? e * ree > and s° much is in their Acropolis, and discusses the plan 


Museum. Mr A G. Bather continues his ^whlch ™lost“t It 3 onf 


power, due the influence of form and sense is Thersilion at Megalopolis; Mr, 


description of the bronze fragments of the 
Acropolis, and discusses the plan of tho 
Thersilion at Megalopolis; Mr. V. W. Yorke 


1,8 ot tne supposed that Buch a thing had been tuggested by 
u of tho Browne. Keats and Mrs. Browning have, among 
W. Yorke modem poets, yielded Browne their meed of 
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jnise. Host of his days were spent at Wilton 
»rj the Herberts, that home of the poets ; and in 
c. probability the Elegy on the Countess of Pem- 
trcke, beginning “ Underneath this marble 
fcarse,” fcc., was written by Browne. Whalley, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, was tho 
ict to attribute it to Ben Jonsou, because it 
hid been “ universally assigned ” to him. On the 
tier hand, there is a Becond sextain not usually 
printed which was written by Browne; and Browne 
tiicelf, in his elegy on Charles Lord Herbert of 
Cardiff and Shurland, claims the authorship in 
these words:— 

“ And since my weak and saddest verse 
Was worthy thought thy grandam’s hearse, 
Accept of this.” 

Aubrey prior to Wood gave the elegy to Browne in 
tis Natural History of JFills/tire — “made by Mr. 
Browne who wrote th eTnstornls.” It was first printed 
by Osborne in 1658, and appears in tte Trinity 
College Dublin MS. signed William Browne. It 
to also included in the MS. of Poems of William 
Eirl of Pembroke, the Countess’s son. The old 
fMrt that sang so lustily the praises of Devonshire 
l< yet beloved on the banks of the Tavy and the 
Fljm.—A discussion was opened by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers, and continued by Messrs. Frank Payne, 
W. U. Cowham, James Ernest Baker, and A. U. 
Bullen. 


I Asiatic.— [Tuesday, Jan. 16 ) 

I Lost) Reay, president, in the chair. — Miss C. 
A. Foley read a paper on “ Tho Psycho- 
logical Basis of Buddhist Ethics in the Sixth 
Century n c\, as illustrated by the Crila-Vedalla 
Sutta.” This, the “ Little Miscellaneous l)ia- 
Murae,” is contained in the Majjbitna Nik ay a, 
one of the books in the second Pitaka of tho 
Buddhist canon. It consists of a dialogue between 
Vbtkha, treasurer to King Bimlisara, and Dhatn- 
i madinnii his wife, from whom he had separated 
I himself when converted by Qotama, although he 
I remained a lay disciple. She, emulating her hus- 
{ band's example, but going further, had joined the 
, Buddhist order and attained Arahatship. Viefikba, 
anxious to learn the state of her mind on her 
( return (for missionary purposes) to his neighbour¬ 
hood, interviews her by putting a number of ques- 
i lions on more or less knotty points of Buddhist 
psychology, ethics, and metaphysics. She, 

, answering with ready discernment, finally refers 
him to Gotama, who sanctions all she has said as 
, f'iuiralent to his own teaching, and proclaims her 
first among the teachers in his train. Such is the 
rision given in the Apadfma in Dhammapala’s 
Commentary on the Therigatha and in Buddha- 
ghoeha’s Commentaries on the ADguttara Nikiiya 
sad on the Msjjhima NikSya. Tne thirty-three 
questions put to Dhammadinnu may be grouped 
. thus: Seven on individuality or personality in its 
" relation to desire, together with current theories on 
the location of the principle of individuality or 
soul; four on the eight-fold path of virtuous con¬ 
duct ; three on the Sankharas; five on the psych¬ 
ology of religious hypnotics ; seven on the 
modes of feeling their interrelations and con¬ 
nexion with immoral bias; seven on mental 
l dispositions as correlated, and Nirvana as unre¬ 
lated. The psychological groundwork of character 
| was by the Buddhist conceived as an aggregate of 
' five factors—visible form, feeling, sense, percep- 
I tion,thsSankharas, and conception of thought. Will 

| does not appear as a prime factor; but as desire 
i or crating is by Dhammadinn a viewed as a resultant 

of these five Skandhas tending to the persistence 
of the organic aggregate or individuality. The 
theories of soul in body, body in soul and the like, 
characterising Western thought, are all anticipated 
( in the views combated by Qotama who, while 
opposing in his first sermon the localisation of 
soul, the Ego, in any one of the five Skandhas, on 
grounds which seem to identify the Ego with 
Will, does not there or elsewhere admit the 
existence of a noumenal principle at all. Still 
less is the question of free will admitted in 
Buddhist ethics, nor that of a distinct moral faculty 
or conscience, nor are the springs of action viewed 
\ from the modern standpoint. Tho psychology of 
emotion is treated of, under analysis of feeling into 
pleasurable, painful, and nentral (feeling which is 
neither pleasurable nor painful). The complex 
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presentation of these, and the intellectual import 
of the last as discussed by Visakha and Dhamma- 
dinnii, show tome parallelism with modern analyses 
of the same subject by such exports ar l’rofs. 
Bain, Sully, Hofldiug, and James. 

Meteorological. —(Annual Meeting, Wednesdaj, 
Jan. 17.) 

Dn. 0. Theodore Williams, president, in the 
chair.—Tho council, in their report, stated that the 
society had made steady and uninterrupted pro¬ 
gress during the year, there being an increase in 
the number of fellows, and the balance of income 
over expenditure being greater than in 1802. 
They also reported that l)r. C. Theodore Williams, 
previous to vacating the office of president, had 
expressed a desire for the formation of a fund for 
carrying out experiments and observations in 
meteorology, and that ho had generously presented 
to the society the sum of 1100 to form the nucleus 
of a research fund.—Dr. C. Theodore Williams, in 
his validictory address, gave an account of the 
climate of Southern California, which he made 
most interesting by exhibiting a number of 
lantern slides. In the autumn of 1S02 Dr. 
Williams vhited this favoured region, chiefly with 
a view of investigating its present and future 
resources, and its suitability for invalids. After 
describing the entranco into California from Utah 
and Nevada, the general geography, and the 
mountain ranges, he pointed out that the moun¬ 
tain shelter is tolerably complete, and that the 
protected area consists of (1) valleys, chielly 
running into the coast rango from the sea and 
rising to various elevations, such as the fertile San 
Fernando and San Gabriel valleys; or elso (2) 
more or less extensive plains as those of Santa 
Ana nud San Jacinto. Southern California is sub¬ 
divided into two portions, eastern and western, by 
the Sierra Nevada and its spurs, tho San Gabriel 
and San Beruadiuo mountains. The climate of the 
eastern portion, which is an arid region, is very 
dry, very hot in summer and moderate in winter. 
The climate of the Western portion lias tbreo im¬ 
portant factors, viz (1) Its southern latitude; (2) 
tho influence of the Pacific Ocean, and especially 
of the Kuro Suvo current, which exerciies a 
similar warming and equalising inlluenee on the 
Pacific coast of North America as the Gulf Stream 
does on the western coasts of the British Isles and 
Norway; and (3) tho influence of mountnin 
ranges, affording protection from northerly 
and easterly blasts, and also condensing the 
moisture from the vapour-laden winds blowing 
from the Pacific. Dr. Williams then gave par¬ 
ticulars as to the temperature and rainfall at Los 
Angeles, San Liego, Santa Barbara, and Riverside. 
From these it appears that the climate of Southern 
California is warm and temperate, and on the 
whole squable, with more moisture than that of 
Colorado ; and that it is a climate which would 
allow ef much outdoor life all the year round. 
The president next described the t fleet of the 
climate on vegetation, and showed what results 
had been obtained by diligent watering and 
gardening in this beautiful region. Wiuo and 
brandy are made in South California, but oranges 
and lemons are the leading crops, varied with 
guavas, pineapples, dates, almonds, figs, olives, 
apricots, plums, and vegetables. On higher land 
apples, pears, and cherries bear well, and our 
English summer small fruit is also grown ; while 
strawberries ripen all the year round, and are 
plentiful, except in July and August. Dr. 
Williams concluded by saying that many an in¬ 
valid has regained vigour and health, as well as 
secured a competence, in the sunny atmotphere of 
Southern California.—Mr. R. Inwards was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Aristotelian. —( Monday , Jan. 22.) 
Siiadwortii H. Honosox, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—Mr. A. Bontwood read a paper on “The 
Ethical Interpretation of Life and Nature.” The 
aim of the wiiter was to show that it is impossible 
for philosophy to give such au interpretation of 
life and nature as shall satisfy the facts of tho 
moral consciousness, and justify the effortafter the 
moral ideal, unless it passes beyond the domain of 
pure ethic3 and becomes distinctively religious. 
This does not imply that philosophy is to be con • 
trolled by theological dogmas arbitrarily introduced 


from a source of which philosophy cannot take 
cognifanco, but that the appeal to experience, 
which all philosophy is bound to make, ought to be 
widened so as to make it include that particular 
form of experience which is the ground of religion. 
The main outlines of such a philosophy were 
sketched in tome detail, and the paper concluded 
with a reference to St. Thomas Aquinas as the 
philosopher who had most nearly realised the ideal. 
—A discussion followed. 


FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

ill. 

This is not exactly a Sir Joshua year, although 
his name appears no less than eleven times in 
the catalogue, and most phases of his art arc 
represented. No one work is shown which 
reaches the very best that the artist could do in 
the particular style of which it is an instance. 
The first canvas iu order of date would appear 
to be the “ Portraits of Lady Lepell Phipps 
and her Son” (S. G. Joseph, Esq.), painted 
about 1758. Thero is some questionable draw¬ 
ing in the hands; but tho work, though faded, 
has great charm, and that distinction, so free 
from self-consciousness, in which the earlier 
time has the advantage of the later. The 
“ Boy with a Bunch of Grapes ” (Sir Charles 
Tennant) is rich in colour, and unusually sound 
in condition, but not one of the most enchant¬ 
ing of Sir Joshua’s performances of this 
special cl«ss. It is commendably free from 
the impossible archness of some, but has not 
the irresistible human quality which delights 
us in others. The “ Portrait of Sir Geoffrey 
Amherst ” (Earl Amherst) was one of four 
pictures sent to the Incorporated Society in 
1706, another being tho famous full-length of 
the Marquis of Granby standing by his horse. 
The hero of the Cunadian campaigns is in 
appearance just one of those men of action, one 
of those sturdy, simple Britons, in depicting 
whom Reynolds bad no rival among his 
contemporaries or in his century. Though 
from a purely pictorial point of view 
open to criticism—for the figure is not 
happily placed in relation to its back¬ 
ground or to the canvas generally—it may take 
rank with, though after, the noble “ Lord 
Heathfield,” which is one of Reynolds’s latest 
and yet most vigorous productions of the same 
order. In striking contrast with this is tho 
“Portrait of the Marquis of Tavistock” (W. 
Agnew, Esq.), a half-length representing the 
unfortunate young nobleman who married Sir 
Joshua’s sitter and friend Lady Elizabeth 
Keppel, and was killed out hunting but a few 
months after this picture was painted. Not 
only the conception but the technique is here 
different; a gentle, manly nature, still further 
refined by high breeding, is happily suggested, 
and the handling, the colour, are well adapted 
to give expression to the painter’s thought. It 
would be interesting to know whether this like¬ 
ness (painted in 1700) was actually finished 
before Lord Tavistock’s death in March, 1767. 
So singular is the expression of sadness and 
disquiet in the eyes of the man upon whom 
fortune had apparently showered all she had 
to give, that, if not an afterthought, it must 
appear a strange premonition—a foreboding on 
tho part of the sitter or unconscious divination 
on that of the painter. Out of a series of large 
imposing fall-lengths of fashionable ladies we 
select the most pleasing and most popular, the 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Camac (Lady Wallace).” 
This picture, which belongs to the same 
class as those typical decorative performances, 
“ Georgians, Duchess of Devonshire,” and 
“ The Duchess of Rutland,” depicts a coldly 
gracious, smiling, and rather impersonal 
beauty, wearing white, gold-embroidered robes 
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and coloured plumes. It is female portraits of 
this type that cause us to understand how it 
was that Reynolds’s sitters occasionally cried out 
at the lack of resemblance in their counterfeit 
presentments. 

The series of Gainsboroughs is a very in¬ 
teresting one, and in more than one instance 
shows him at his best. The “Page” (C. J. 
Wertheimer, Esq.) is the brilliant sketch of a 
handsome youth—a sort of “ Blue Boy ” en 
)ierbe, but more offectod in attitude and less 
sympathetic in mien. The “ Portrait of Miss 
Haverfield” is the full length of a child front¬ 
ing the spectator, as she ties the strings of a 
black cloak worn over a white satin dress. 
Technically tho picture is a brilliaut exercise, 
but as a portrait it lacks the sympathy that 
Reynolds would, without effort, have been able 
to impart to such a subject. The “ Portrait of 
the Hon. Mrs. P. Thickuesso” (C. J. Wertheimer, 
Esq.) is especially interesting as a comparatively 
early work, painted while the painter was still 
the chief portraitist of Bath, and as presenting 
the wife of his patron and friend, Capt. Philip 
Thieknesse. Tho conception is as vivacious 
and characteristic as can well be imagined; 
but it is obscured rather than helped by the 
unusual profusion of accessories—the ornate 
greyish-white gown with multitudinous flounces, 
the musical instruments, the music books. There 
is in the rendering of the flesh a curious glassi¬ 
ness, unusual to this degree even in early works, 
which may have been aggravated by cleaning. 
Tho “ Portrait of Charles Frederick Abel ” 
(C. J. Wertheimer, Esq.) is a masterpiece of 
characterisation and vitality, but the colour is 
not combined into the faultless harmony for 
which we look in a mature Gainsborough. 
On the knee of the then famous musician 
rests his viol di gamba, while under the ebair 
is curled up his pet Pomeranian dog, so often 
and so superbly paiuted by the artist. The 
“ Pomeranian Dog and Puppy,” which was No. 
113 in the Gainsborough exhibition at theGros- 
venor Gallery, gives Abel’s pets again in quite 
incomparable fashion. The master says, how¬ 
ever, his last word as a painter in the exquisite 
“Mrs. Robinson,” lent by Lady Wallace, from 
Manchester House. The fair Perdita, ex¬ 
quisitely dressed, delicately rouged, is seated 
under a tree; and, mounted by her side, watches, 
motionless yet eager and panting, another and 
more wonderful Pomeranian—probably this 
timo the artist’s own dog “ Fox.” The pearly 
harmony of delicate, half-effaced tones, woven 
together so as to make a general tone, strong as 
well as beautiful in its silver radiance, is one 
in which Gainsborough has never been sur¬ 
passed. 

Delicate aud distinguished, but not very 
strong or personal, is the “ Portrait of Master 
Smith ” (Lord Burton) by Francis Cotes, a 
painter whose quiet, reserved charm has not yet 
met with the full appreciation which it deserves. 
As a painter of high-bred Englishwomen, 
without company airs and graces, or self- 
consciousness of any kind, he is entitled to a 
place of his own, even by the side of the 
greatest. 

Best of the Romneys on the present occasion is 
not the “ Lady Hamilton as Sensibility,” which 
is hardly one of the most inspired portraits of 
the painter’s chief divinity, but tho brilliant 
unfinished study “ A Harrow Gipsy ” (Mrs. 
Tidswell). The evident enjoyment with which 
this is painted, the vitality which it still retains, 
give the piece a rather exceptional character, 
and lead us to wish that Romney had oftener 
painted in this fashion, though in doing so he 
had been compelled to sacrifice something of 
his classic repose and deliberate grace. 

One of the jewels of English landscape art is 
“The Convent: Twilight” (Corporation of Glas¬ 
gow), a work such as, unpretending as it is, 
none of the unfortunate master’s contem¬ 
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poraries—certainly not the more appreciated 
Gainsborough—could have produced. This 
simple view of a' oonvent surrounded by 
woods, standing out under the mysterious light 
of a clear evening sky, is a composition of 
classic beauty and most reposeful charm. The 
mystery aud the melancholy are of the essence 
of the subject, and not violently imported into 
it. Here Wilson leans neither on Claude nor 
on any great artist, but is eutirely himself. 

This is emphatically an exhibition in which to 
see and study Turner : the greatest of modem 
landscape painters has rarely been so nobly 
represented as an oil painter. “The Tros- 
sachs” (James Orrock, Esq.) is a beautiful 
example of his first manner, sober in colour, 
but silver with a tremulous grey light : here 
the dominant note is that solemn quiet which 
was peculiar to Alexander Cozens; and the 
influence of Wilson, too, may wo think be 
traced. In “ Newark Abbey on the Wey ” (same 
collection), nothing could well bo lovelier than 
tho hue of vanishing sunset which still suffuses 
the rapidly darkening scene; but the composition 
suffers terribly from the abundance of hetero¬ 
geneous elements which the painter has not 
succeeded in fusing into an harmonious whole. 
The great “ Wreck of the ‘Minotaur’ ” (Earl 
of Yarborough) has very recently been before 
the public—at the last exhibition at the Guild¬ 
hall. It is a magnificent show-piece, more 
imposing in its amplitude and dramatic force 
than convincing or based on literal truth. Of the 
Petworth Turners, some have been seen here 
but a short time ago ; but they are so fine 
and, for the most part, in such fine condition, 
that their re-appearance is most welcome. 
The least successful as compositions are the two 
familiar “Views in the Park, Petworth,” while 
the noblest of the series is “ Chichester Canal: 
Sunset.” Turner has not poetised the scene in 
his usual fashion, by expanding and distorting 
it so as to express the phase of sentiment of 
the moment; he has merely steeped it in the 
ruddy gold of sunset, leaving its simple, quiet 
beauty undistu.bed. The result is a master¬ 
piece, which may favourably compare even with 
his highest flights of fancy; Nature thus re¬ 
vealed is so infinitely more beautiful than any¬ 
thing that even a Turner can put in her place. 
As fresh as when it came from the painter’s 
easel is “ The Chain Pier, Brighton ” (same 
collection), in which the sky is brightness 
itself, the wave-modelling wonderfully elabor¬ 
ate, and the swirling movement of the water 
suggested with consummate skill. It is curious 
that our two greatest masters of landscape, 
Turner and Constable, have both done wonders 
with this most prosaic of subjects, from which 
artists less sure of themselves might have 
shrunk. 

Etty’s “Pluto and Proserpine” (John 
Rhodes, Esq.) is a typical example of the 
merits and defects of this artist. Few of our 
countrymen have been gifted with greater 
natural capabilities as regards the technical 
side of the painter’s art than Etty: he had the 
eye of the colourist, the breadth and sweep, 
the ease of handling, of the true painter. 
But how incapable he is of building up 
out of his models and accessories a coherent 
dramatic whole, of getting away from the 
atmosphere of the studio and the proper¬ 
ties of stage—or, rather, in this instance, the 
circus ! How strongly the taint of vulgarity 
clings to the whole thing ! 

George Mason’s “ Young Anglers ” is a true 
English idyll, in which earth and sky and the 
human beings enframed in the landscape appear 
to be inevitably part of one whole. Especially 
masterly is the group of little rustics fishing in 
tho clear stream, which mirrors the bright yet 
veiled sky. The lover of Frederick Walker 
approaches with a certain agitation this typical 
work of his, “ The Plough,” on its reappear- 
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ance here, wondering whether the impression 
originally made will deepen or fade. T la tit 
certain disillusion is the result is not to 1 
denied, although the charm of Walker’s 
quisite feeling for distinctively English natui 
is as penetrating as ever. This conception of tb 
heavy purple-red cloud, resting seemingly o. . 
the brow of the cliff, and dominating by it 
mass the foreground, with the team ploughing 
in the warm, dim light of approaching evening 
appears not less original than before. 23 u 
the thing is rather attempted than really 
accomplished. Atmosphere and aerial grada¬ 
tion are, in a great measure, wanting ; there 
is, in many places, a tangle of detail beautiful 
in itself, but unduly insisted- upon ; and tho ' 
classicality of these frieze-like figures of the 
ploughmen and their team is not a true 
classicality legitimately evolved from a natural ; 
motive by elimination and generalisation, but 
an arbitrary classicality obtained at some saeri- ! 
fice of life and truth. Walker, if he had lived, 
would doubtless have attained to a unity and 
breadth of style, to a naturalness, as well as 
grace, in the treatment of the human figure, 
which are the qualities lacking even in his bo3t 
pictures. The true painter’s touch is much 
more apparent in a fine landscape, “ The End 1 
of the Harvest ” (John Aitken, Esq.), from the J 
brush of a Scottish painter, George Paul 1 
Chalmers, who died in 1878 at the early age of 
forty-two, and who has not up to the present J 
time been so well remembered as, judging by J 
this example, ho doserves. Chalmers has not J 
a tithe of Walker’s poetic power or originality, l 
but he triumphs over his material, while the more 
gifted artist is embarrassed and entangled in 
his own beautiful conceptions. These remarks, i 
be it said by the way, are not suggested by 2 
anything that the two artists have in common, i 
but chiefly by the fact that their landscapes j 
just referred to are placed in immediate juxta- i 
position to each other. 

It was a happy idea to bring together, as has j 
been done in the Water-colour Room, a group of 
paintings, drawings, and designs by that giftod, . 
yet mannered and incomplete, artist, Thomas j 
Stothard. Hewasabom colourist,with rare gifts j 
in the direction of decorative art, who flourished 
in the golden prime of the English school, yet . 
did not perhaps live at the time when his pecu- 
liar gifts could obtain their fullest development. ; 
A sort of latter-day Watteau, with something of 
the poetry and charm of the original, he affects 
idylls of artificial sentimentality, scenes from , 
the poets, reminiscences conscious and uncon- ■ 
scious of the elder masters. He divines rather 
than learns some of the secrets of Venetian 
colour; and if he shares in the mannerism and 
technical defects of his time, he invests even his ' 
faults with a grace which renders his admirers 
loth to part with them. His finest technical 
achievement here is the “ Diana .Sleeping ” 
(Isaac Fslcke, Esq.), a Titianesque or rather 
Giorgionesque motive, painted, however, with ' 
a remarkable approach to the peculiar colour- 
harmonies of a Tintoret. One version of the 
famous “ Canterbury Pilgrims ” (Hallam 
Murray, Esq.) is here ; and if we find it difficult 
to agree with those among his contemporaries 
who praised the extraordinary accuracy in the 
drawing of the horses, we may still admire the % 
spirit and humour of the whole, the onward 
sweep of the gay cavalcade, the bright uncom¬ 
promising hues which so well suit the subject. 
Composed with unusual skill, and with less than 
the usual mannerism, is the large canvas 
“The Children in the Wood” (Sir Chas. 
Robinson). A charm of sprightliness and 
humour, with more dramatic power than 
appears in the oil paintings, is to be noted in 
the dainty water-colours, especially those deal¬ 
ing withtheatrical subjects or illustrating novels. 
Among things of this kind, too numerous for 
mention, attention maybe called to “Scenes 
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-I Clarissa Ilarlowe," “ Scenes from the 
■ Mt.r,” and, above all, “Theatrical 
.lricters,” with portrait-studies of noted 
• rs of the time in costume. 

The Black and White Room is devoted to the 
iribition of a replica set of illustrations to 
:L? Book of Job, executed by William Blake in 
for the late John Linnell. The discussion 
d these, as forming a separate and entirely 
ii-dnct group, having little or nothing in 
.jmmon with the rest of the exhibition, we 
L-:«t reserve for a future occasion. 

•b.Uery V. is devoted to a well-chosen selec- 
wu from the works of the late John Pettie, 
■.ho braves an ordeal which might have been 
ieemed especially dangerous to his art with 
unlooked-for success. That art does not, it is 
trie, appear less narrow than heretofore, or 
!tsj artificial in its romanticism ; but certain 
•.afcnical and other excellencies stand out 
note strongly than they did when the works 
xere seen successively, and, therefore, without 
;t ortunity for comparison with one other. 

I Iritie has breadth and vigour of execution, but 
1 k great solidity : strength of tone is attained 
! i iaetiraes at the expense of atmospheric truth. 

‘ His light is, as a rule, neither frankly artificial 
i.cr really natural; his figures appear to 
, i.aulate in a bright, vitreous medium rather 
thm in true air. What is most curious and 
I etuiactcristic about his talent is that ho lives 
almost wholly in a past of romantic drama— 

( even melodrama. A modem man, in contact 
with modem humanity, and studying it closely 
(Hough for his special purposes, he never, 

■ ciwpt in portraiture, grapples with his own 
time, unless it is dressed up in the ilrfroyue of 
. another period. What is really his rarest and 
most artistic quality is the singular truth, the 
power of suggestion, with which he can repre¬ 
sent violent action, swift onward movement, 
the animal life of the human being in full 
ugour. Good instances of this are the vigorous 
"Tussle with a Highland Smuggler the 
study “ Disbanded,” showing a sinewy High- 
Uder rapidly scaling a snow-covered hillside ; 
wi the duel-scene “ To the Death,” in which 
tie watchful energy of two well-matched and 
foperate combatants, the muscular tension 
of their strong limbs, are given with rare 
truth and skill. Melodrama still, but melo¬ 
drama of a much higher andmore poetic order, 
» “The Chieftain’s Candlesticks”—a legend 
cf Montrose. On either side of the chieftain’s 
chair, now for ever empty, are placed the 
mighty torchbearers, two magnificent High- 
landers, bearing aloft flaming torches, as, with 
1 pkf stamped on their noble features, they 
f stand solemn and motionless as statues. A 
peat command over varieties of facial ex- 
prtstion is displayed in those too purely melo¬ 
dramatic productions “ Terms to the Besieged ” 
Mil “Treason.” Genuine humour, of its kind, 
gives distinctiveness to that popular anecdotic 
piece, “ Ho ! ho ! ho ! Old Noll ”; and artistic 
• Kill, enjoyable for itself, quite apart from the 
. question of subject, charms us in the canvases 
| called “Late” and “The Time and Place,” 
Lth of them studies of young cavaliers in 
! itventeenth-century costume. 

: Claude Phillii’s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

i Botticelli’s “ sritixo.” 

Bind Head: Jan. 97,1894. 

There is perhaps no great picture whose 
loaning has been so much debated as the 
himwra or “Allegory of Spring,” by 
Botticelli, in the Belle Arti at Florence. I 
Icieve I have been fortunate enough to 
decipher the real interpretation of this beauti- 
ul work; and I venture to lay my reading of 
’- J figures before those who are interested in 
•wly Tuscan art. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Let me begin, however, by quoting a few of 
the current explanations, Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle are judiciously vague in their 
identifications. 

“ The scene,” they eay, “ is a landscape of 
wood, orchard, and ilowery meadow. A man 
with a winged helmet like a Mercury, scantily 
draped about the hips, with a sword at his tide, 
and striking down fruit from a tree, offers to the 
spectator a youthful form in fair movement and 
proportion. Three females near him (the Graces ?) 
dauco on the greensward in the light folds of 
transparent veils ; a fourth (Venus?) stands iu rich 
attire iu the centre of the ground; whilst, above 
them, the blind Cupid ilies down with his lighted 
torch. On the right a Hying genius, whose dress 
flutters in the wind, wafts a stream of air towards 
a female, in whose hand iB a bow and from whose 
mouth sprigs of roses fall into the garment of a 
nymph ut her side.” 

This is safe but indefinite; it commits the 
authors to nothing—and tells the student 
nothing either. 

The invaluable Baedeker follows the com¬ 
monly received interpretation—the one which 
appears to be traditional in Florence. 

“ On the left,” he rays, “ Mercury and the 
Graces ; Venus in the middle ; and, ou the right, 
Flora, with a personification of Fertility, and a 
god of wind.” 

Rossetti's well-known sonnet embodies essen¬ 
tially the same explanation. I quote the lines 
which bear upon this subject: 

“ What masque of what old wind-withered New 
Year 

Honours this Lady ? Flora, wanton-eyed 

For birth, and with all ilowrets pranktand pied : 

Aurora, Zephyrus, with mutual cheer 

Of clasp and kies : the Graces cireliug near, 

Neath bower-linked arch of white arms glori¬ 
fied : 

And with those feathered feet which hovering 
glide 

O’er .Spring’s brief bloom, Hermes the har¬ 
binger.” 

As poetry-, this is, of course, most beautiful: 
but as exegesis, it appears to me to be essentially 
erroneous. The real explanation, I take it, is 
as follows. I begin with the personage on tho 
spectator’s left. 

This figure, described by Crowe and Caval¬ 
caselle as “ striking down fruit from a tree,” 
is really engaged in dispelling a mass of 
clouds which occupy the extreme upper left- 
hand comer of the composition. These clouds 
are faint, but still quite distinguishable in the 
original painting, and are very well brought out 
in the chromolithographie reproduction by the 
Arundel Society. The figure bears in his hands 
a caduceus, with which ho drives away the 
mists of winter; his feet are winged; I take 
him for Favonius. Probably the hint was 
derived from the familiar Horatian line, 
“ Solvitur acris hierns grata vice veris et 
Favoni.” 

The next three figures are admitted on all 
hands to be the Graces ; the “ Gratiae 
deoentes ” of the same ode of Horace. 

The central figure, commonly called Venus, 
is really Spring, She is represented as 
pregnant, because spring is the budding season 
of the year. Over her head hovers a winged 
Amor, with a fire-tipped dait, because “ In 
tho spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.” But I earnestly hope no 
Smelfungus will accuse me on this account of 
imagining that Botticelli was in the habit of 
reading Tennyson. 

It is clearly the throe figures on tho right, 
however, which form the crux of the composi¬ 
tion ; and by its success in dealing with them 
any attempted interpretation must stand or 
fall. For a long time they puzzled me. At 
last, one day, as I sat in front of the picture, it 
carno upon me with a flash; they are the three 
spring months, March, April, May, appro¬ 
priately represented by allegorical figures. 


The year begins, of course, after tho old 
fashion, with March, to the extreme right of 
the composition. He is cold and blue; his limbs 
are scantily draped; his movements are 
hurried ; where he passes through the orange- 
grove, the trees of the background, elsewhere 
quite still, are bent and bowed before him. 
He blows a gust of wind from his puffed-out 
mouth upon April, just in front of him. 

April, though still hasty, is less rapid than 
March. She is draped, but lightly, from head 
to foot. Her upper half is clad in fleecy while 
cloud; her lower limbs are girt by pale blue 
sky—a most characteristic piece of symbolism. 
Moreover, the upper portion of her thin robe is 
plain white; the lower is dappled with green 
herbs, just sprouting, but not yet in blossom. 
This seems to indicate the first half of April as 
still wintry, while the second half is the time 
of reviving vegetation. But from April’s 
mouth, under the breath of March, flowers aro 
issuing, which drop into tho lap of May in 
front of her. This would seem to suggest that 

“ March winds and April showers, 

Bring forth May flowers.” 

I cannot learn whether there exists any Tuscan 
equivalent for this our English proverb; but if 
some correspondent can supply that missing 
link, I shall be glad to hear from him. 

April seems as if escaping from the hands of 
March into the arms of May. It is possible 
that the way March clutches her retiring figure 
may enclose an allusion to the old idea that 
March borrows three days from April. 

Last of all we have May herself, erect and 
smiling, clad from head to foot iu a ilowery 
robe, and with flowers springing more 
abundantly beneath her heel than anywhere 
else in the dappled foreground. 

The contrast between the throe months is 
very striking—March, boisterous aud bluster¬ 
ing ; April, gentle and shrinking; May, sedate 
and quiet:—March, hurrying rapidly ; April, 
swift, but not flurried; May, calm and queen¬ 
like :—March, cold and almost nude ; April, 
warmer and lightly draped; May, fully clad in 
a rich robe of bloom, and with her lap full of 
posies—most like double anemones. (But if so, 
Botticelli errs in giving them a green calyx.) 
Every touch, I believe, has its allegorical 
meaning. 

It almost looks as if this picture were one of 
four panels representing the Four Seasons; 
and I would venture to suggest that each most 
probably contained in the centre the season it 
represented—Spring, Summer, Autumn, or 
Winter; that on one side stood the three 
months which compose each season; and that 
the other may have been filled by appropriate 
accessory figures, like the Graces and F’avonius. 
It also seems to me likely that the Primaitru 
occupied the first place on the wall to the right 
of tho entrance door, so that the figure of 
March greeted the spectator ou entering. 
After it may have come Summer, probably 
with its three component months also on the 
right, and allegorical figures to the left of the 
composition. These two pictures may have 
occupied tho right-hand wall of tho room ; tho 
two others may have faced them on the left— 
with the component mouths at tho opposite 
side, as if retreating. For example, Winter 
might have had on the right allegorical figures 
(say Boreas and Satyrs); and on tho left, as if 
retiring towards tho door, the successive figures 
of December, January, aud February. 

Did Botticelli ever paint any moro of the 
series, for Cosimo de’ Medici’s villa at Castelh', 
or elsewhere ? Has any fragment of any com¬ 
panion piece survived ? The general tone of t he 
composition in the Primanru closely resembles 
Botticelli’s “ Birth of Venus,” in the Uflizi, 
also from the Castello villa. Has this picture 
anything to do with the series of tho Seasons ? 

Tho explanation of the fyimareru here 
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suggested seems to me to be so clear that I can 
hardly believe it has not hitherto struck some 
other observer. Yet I cannot find a hint of it 
in any book at my disposal. If it is not novel, 
I apologise for publishing it: my excuse must 
be that, so far as I am concerned, it is at least 
original. I have detailed my identification of 
the figures to several persons interested in the 
picture, both artists and men of letters, and 
found in every case it was alike new to them 
and accepted by them as a satisfactory inter¬ 
pretation. Hence I am emboldened to suggest 
it thus publicly for the opinion of experts. 

Grant Allen. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tile following exhibitions open next week : the 
thiity-tbird annual exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts ; a loau collection of 
drawings by modern Dutch masters—including 
Josef Israels, James Maris, A. Mauve, and 
Bosbooin—at the galleries of Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth & Sons, in the liny market; and a collec¬ 
tion of Japanese lacquer and metal work, ut the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row, 
which will remain on view until the end of 
March. 

Viscount Dillon has been appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, in the 
room of the Hon. Edward Stanhope. 

Last Saturday (January 27) was the seven¬ 
tieth anniversary of the birth of Josef Israels, 
upon whom the Queen Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands has conferred the newly founded order of 
Orange Nassau. 

Everyone knows how much Mcryon saw— 
and mado the student of his etchings see—in 


that particular devil, outside Notre Dame, by pleas like these, 
which bears the name of “ Le Stryge.” best, no doubt ; 
“Cruelty, list, hypocrisy”—these were but a believe it likely b 
part of the vices which the greatest imagina- while, he must 1 
tive artist in pure “black and white ” whom Nethersole—who, s 
we have had since Diirer, managed to read ance in “ The Dean 
into, or managed to find in, the demon of stone failed in nothing—: 
that gazes and gloats over Paris. The atten- it has to the presenl 
tions of Mr. Pennell, in the series of clever pen Certainly Mr. Gattie 
drawings which he shows at Mr. Dunthome’s, provided the lady w 
have not been concentrated altogether upon a wholly sympathet 
Meryon’s favourite fiend. Mr. Pennell’s wider —what a use she 
sympathies have embraced many devils. Yet formance refined 3 


by pleas like these. Mr. Gattie has done his 
best, no doubt ; and in the future wo 
believe it likely he will do better. Mean¬ 
while, he must be thankful to Miss Olga 
Nethersole—who, since her very first appear¬ 
ance in “ The Dean’s Daughter,” we think, has 
failed in nothing—for giving whatever vitality 
it has to the present performance at the Court. 
Certainly Mr. Gattie may be credited with having 
provided the lady with a strong part, though not 
a wholly sympathetic one. But—just Heavens ! 
—what a use she makes of it? with a per¬ 
formance refined yet forcible, expressive yet 


he has not neglected this ever living and potent restrained ! Miss Nethersole is an artist, and ts 


THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMFLE 
OF PHILAE. 

Strathearn House, Crieff, N.B.: Jan. 31, 18M. 

I notice that the projects for the construction 
of reservoirs in tho Nile havo been completed, 
and that the Under Secretary for Public Works 
in Egypt admits that the Aswan Shallal or 
Cataract site is tho best and most economical 
of those proposed. He recognises the objection 
caused by the unavoidable inundation of the 
temple at Philae, but suggests that the temple 
might be removed, and built on the adjacent 
island. 

I would earnestly call the attention of the 
archaeological world to this “unavoidable” 
act of vandalism. It is not enough to say that 
a committee of three engineers from England, 
France, and Italy has been appointed to siudy 
the question : they were not sent in the interests 
of art, but to study the stability of the great 
dam. I do not wish for a moment to suggest 
that these three eminent hydraulic engineers 
are themselves vandals. Yet it is well known 
that engineers, when swayed by the interests of 
their calling, do not take into consideration the 
art side of the question ; and it is not to them 
that we would naturally turn when we wish to 
preserve a world-famous monument, but to men 
of taste and archaeological knowledge. I hope 
that a protest will bo lodged in the proper 
quarter against this act, which will cast a slur 
on the English in Egypt. 

Though the expense would, no doubt, be 
greater, I am still of opinion that water held 
back up to the plinth of the temple of Philae, 
supplemented by another dam higher up the 
river, would accomplish what is wanted in the 
way of supply. Two dams will be much safer 
than one, and the celebrated temple will be 
spared. Justin C. Ross 

(Late Inspector-Geneial of Irrigation Egypt). 


one that fascinated Mery on, almost as much as 
did the exquisite beauty of the main lines of 
the great church. And, like the artist who has 
preceded him—except that in the slang of the 
moment, he has “ done one better ”—Mr. 


young woman who, by her work, does justice 
to her gifts. She is keenly and immediately 
intelligent; and her personality has what the 
great Aimee Desclees had, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago—mobility not too obvious, and yet 


Pennell, an admirable draughtsman with not infinitely varied. May she rise to the heights 
the most flexible of instruments, has taken of that most subtle mistress of her art! She 
note, in many of his drawings, of the Paris that gives fair promise of doing so. 
lies below and beyond the devils of Notre Dame. 

The drawings are to a great extent original in TnE Playgoers Club, in its festivity of last 
method as well as interesting in theme; and for Sunday evening, must have had a good time of 
a while they reconcile us to some delay in the The speech of Mr. Pinero was serious ami 
publication of those etchings which Messrs, humane, as well as witty. The speech of Mr. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. some time since Tree—excellently delivered, as we cannot 
announced as “ in leisurely preparation.” doubt—had real, if somewhat heavily loaded 

humour. The speeches of Mr. Jope- 
Slade, the president — a valued dramatic 


At the Goupil Gallery there is on view, for a 


while, tho really fine collection of Japanese critic, unreported, alas! in the only mom- 
prints which was formed by that interesting ing paper we had access to—are certain 
critic and agreeable connoisseur, M. Theodore to have constituted admirable instances of 
Duret. There is already,_ we suspect, a little government by epigram. And the Playgoers 
abatement in tho rage with which, but a few Club deserved all these privileges ; for though 


years ago, everything Japanese was sought for; 
but if the collector has become more dis¬ 
criminating, and knows that to much of 


Japanese production there cannot be accorded 
that long life and never-failing attractiveness 


that long life and never-failing attractiveness pathies 
which belongs to Classic and Renaissance design factor i 
—that much of it, indeed, is as surely doomed period, 
to die as the work of the schools of Blake and 

the Pre-Raphaelites — that is only another -~~~ 

reason for appreciating those finer examples of 
what the Japanese really did admirably well, 
in which this collection distinctly abounds. 

All the best masters of Japanese engraving 
in colours are well represented at the Goupil m 
Gallery, where Hokusai rubs shoulders with , 
Utomaro, and Eiyonaga faces Toyokuni. 811 


r; it can scarcely avoid numbering among its 
is- members some who seek at its meetings an 
of outlet for opinions not elsewhere smiled upon, 
ed it is, in the main, broad and sensible in its sym- 
’ss pathies, and has made itself a very substantial 
?n factor in the London theatre-going life of the 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 


Three of Shakspere’s Sonnets (Nos. 29, 99, 
and 18), set to music by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
were sung at the last Monday Popular Concert. 
The composer was in serious mood when be 
selected these poems, which will bear with no 
t Li p STAGE trifling. He has endeavoured throughout to 

accentuate, and in a dignified manner, the 

STAGE NOTES. o{ ™ or £ 8 - °J * h , e , 

middle one, “The Forward Violet, seems to 

Arguments for alterations in the laws of the have best inspired him. The interpreter, Mr. 
land—the marriage laws included—are, as we A. Oswald, sang carefully and intelligently, 
know, often feebly based upon individual cases, but his voice was not sufficiently sympathetic, 
with a supposed grievance. This is nearly The accompanist, Mr. H. Bird, deserves a word 
always a mistake: the pleas indeed, when so of praise, although an orchestra were needed 
based, can scarcely expect to be cogent. But to reveal tho full meaning of the music. A 
in Mr. Gattie’s new play, “ The Transgressor,” pleasing “Highland Ballad,” for violin, also by 
at the Court, even the individual instance is Dr. Mackenzie, was eharmimdy played by 
singularly ill-chosen. If ever a man deserved Lady Halle; here again the,u~^~<forte, sub- 
to be set free from tho tie of marriage, by reason stituted for the original orche . 4 - ,'compani- 
of his wife’s apparently lasting insanity, it ment, proved unsatisfactory. , it. Borwick 
certainly is not the gentleman who bears the played the complete sot of ^Schumann's 
name of Langley in the niece at the Court “ Fautasiestiicke ” (Op. 12 ). His tone was 


based, can scarcely expect to be cogent. But to reveal tho full meaning 
in Mr. Gattie’s new play, “The Transgressor,” pleasing “Highland Ballad,” 
at the Court, even the individual instance is Dr. Mackenzie, was charm 
singularly ill-chosen. If ever a man deserved Lady Halle ; here again th< 
to be set free from tho tie of marriage, by reason stituted for the original orch 
of his wife’s apparently lasting insanity, it ment, proved unsatisfactory, 
certainly is not the gentleman who bears the played the complete sot 
name of Langley in the piece at the Court “Fautasiestiicke” (Op. 12 ). His tone was 
Theatre. Sylvia, whom the lifetime of Langley’s somewhat cold in the first two numbers, but 
wife, he falsely married, is, when she discovers the reading of tho rest was admirable, as regards 
the facts, willing to remain with him in her both technique and feeling. Mr. Borwick 
true offico as his mistress—which may be a attracts by his simple and earnest manner, and 
piece of self-denial on her part, but which is a his resolute determination to refuse the encore 
good deal more likely to be one of the very deserves praise. The pel formance of Brahms’s 
numerous cases of the subtlo hypocrisy of self- Quintet in G (Op. Ill), under the direction of 


indulgence sailing under the colours of self- Lady Halle, was extremely fine, especially in 
denial. Whichever it is, it is no argument for the two middle movements; the work represents 


the relaxation of the marriage law as it stands 
to-day. Tho polemical drama, to be success- 


the composer in one of his ripest moods. The 
programme concluded with Beethoven’s Sonata 


ful, must be conducted with greater strength. j n A (Op. 12, No. 2) for pianoforte and violin, 
Only emasculate men and undesirably passion- to which Mr. Borwick and Lady Halle rendered 
ate or sentimental women oan really be affected full justice. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 

A SEVENTH and CHEAPER 
EDITION of MR. FRANK¬ 
FORT MOORE’S New Novel, 

A GRAY EYE OR SO, 

in crown 8vo, cloth gilt , Os., will 
be rzady immediately. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


BY “ IOTA.” 

A YELLOW ASTER. inSvok 

"The story is worked out —in the third volume 
apeeiutly—rery much as Olive Schreiner would have 
bundled'it. ’ ’—To-Day. 

BY HELEN PROTIIERO-LEWIS. 

HOOKS of STEEL. ln3vola. 

Bf the Author of 44 A Lady of my Own,” “ Her 
Heart’s Desire,” &c. 

“ In eotislruetire vigour and symmetry 1 Hooks of 
Steel* i* distinctly superior to that clever lady's previous 
VL-rh of fiction. Tiro delightful character sketches , 
Mathew Trimmest and Filix Gray , arc both master- 
pieces of delineation , drawn in the author's very best 
mnner." —Daily Telegraph. 

BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


In 2 tola. By the Author of 
*' Not All in Vain,” &o. 


1 A Little Mini,” 


BY THE HON. MR3. HENNIKER. 

OUTLINES. By the Author of 

“ Foiled,” “ Sir George,” &c. Printed on antique 
laid paper, with Title-Page designed by J. Itettitt 
Ole field, and a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Dedicated to Thomas Hardy. In crown 
Svo, gilt, 6«. 

HUTCHINSON’S 
SELECT NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, handsome doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. 

Bj W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 41 Illustrations 
by Everard Hopkins. [ Th it week. 

The Timet says: “ Mr. Clark Russell has never 
'ntten a better story than ‘ The Tragedy of Ida 

Ncble.’ ” 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN 

FARM. By OLIVE SCHREINER 

[Stventy-third Thacsand. 

THE CUCKOO in the NEST. 

By Mrs. OL1PHANT. With Illustrations by 
6. H. Edwards. [SirtA Edition this day. 

The Athenaeum says: “Mrs. Ohphant's most suc- 
tesaful novsL” 

SIXTH EDITION. 

I FORBID the BANNS. By the 

Author of 11 A Gray Eve or So.” In cloth 

^ gdt, Os. 

The Athenaeum says: ‘‘So racy and brilliant a 

tittL" 

SECOND EDITION. 

DAIREEN. A South African 

Novel. By the Author of 44 A Gray Eyo or So.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 

ft* Morning Post says: 44 4 Daireen ’ is indeed a fine 
*7) remarkably original and well constructed.” 


1 


^ HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternosteb Row 


MESSRS. MA CMILLAN & CO /S NEW BOOKS. 

THE INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. By Brooke Foss 

WESTCOTT, I).D., D.C.L , Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 

his Third Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop. Crown Svo, Gi. 

THE RESURRECTION of our LORD. By William Milligan, D.D, 

late Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Thousund. 
Crown Svo, /is. 

THE MOTHERS LEGACY to HER UNBORN CHILD. By 

ELIZABETH JOCKLINE, Anno 1622. Reprinted from the Sixth Impression. Wi'h an lutroduction 
by the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. Crown lfirno, 4s. (id. 

PAIN, PLEASURE, and ESTHETICS : an Essay concerning the 

Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special reference to Aesthetics. By HENRY RUTGERS 
MARSHALL, M.A. Svo, 8s. (id. net. 

DAGONET the JESTER. By Malcolm Kingsley Macmillan. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. (id. 

This story teat published anonymously in 1SS6, but is now (1894) reissued under the author's name. 
ACADJCM J'.—“This book seems to us to be one of the most excellently conceived tales we are acquainted with. Th » 
story is very simple—just the love tale of a poor jester who has been expelled from hia lord’s castle, a blacksmith’s aoa who 
becomes a scholar, and two simple good English maidens.” 

<•U All DIAS .~“ A strange dreamy fancy seems to have devised the history of ‘Dagonet the Jester.’.Narrated m a 

quaint, musing fashion, as if ly a man recalling events long past.” 

LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

TALL MA l.Ie CA/.KTTE .—“ It is as restful, and soothing, and healthy as are certain sane-minded, even-tempered 
people met with all too seldom in everyday life.” 

MA SrUESTEH <1CAUDI A X .—“ Mrs. Oliphant has proved once again, if proof were necessary, that when she chooses 

she is, among English story-tellers, easily first.To read it is to ftel that tluill of admiration for the genuine artist which 

is so rare.” 

ROOK MAS. —“Mrs. Oliphant has writton no novel for a long time of keener interest and better workmanship.” 
MACMILLAN'S THREE- A ND - SIX PENN Y SERIES.—New Volume. 

THE STORY of DICK. By Major Gambier Parry, Author of 

44 Reynell Taylor : a Biography,” &c. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

DAI/. V C ///»’ tfSJCleE .—“A very wholesome story for the young.The descriptions show a close and loving obaervati m 

of the country.” 

SPKCTA TOR .—“ This is a pretty character-study of boy-nature, illustrated throughout with descriptions worke3, it is 
clear, with a veiy full and loving knowledge of rural life.” 

THE EVERS LEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

THE COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 

F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe Svo, 5s. escb Volume. 

Vol. V. SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

__M ACMILLA N & CO., LONDON ._ 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 

Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1800 

Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 

IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 

Fish Napkins, 2s. lid. per do*. Dinner Napkins, 6s. Gd. per doz. Table 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. lid. 2.1 yds. by 3 yds.. 5s. lid. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 11 Id. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 

Frilled Liren Pillow Cates, from Is. 2}d. each. 

Hemstitched: 




IRISH CAMBRIC 


Children’s Bordered, Is. 3d. per doz. 


Ladies* 
Gentlemen’s 


2s. 3d. 
3s. 3d. 


Ladies’ 

Gents’, 


2s. 9d. per doz. 

3s. lid. „ 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
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C0LLAR8 : Ladies* and Children’s 8-fold, 3s. 6d. 
■ n IO LJ I I fci C M per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. lid. per doz. 
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from 6s. lid. per doz. 
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SHIRTS. 


Illustrated 
Price-Lists 
and Samples Post Free to 
any part of the World. 
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BY SPECIAL 
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THE QUEEN AND 


Best 
cloth 

Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
(To measure 2s. extra.) 
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J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

T JiURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


A PENNY A DROP. 

THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 

IN 

Cmld “ Uinolia ” Soap anb 

“ Umolia ” (toilet |1olubcr 

NO W C OSTS A PENNY A DR OP. 

THROAT COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and a Heeling the voice. For thtse symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excitf d by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNW IN S NEW B OOKS. 

GREEK VASE PAINTINGS: a Selection of Examples, with Preface, 
Introductions, and Descriptions by J. E. Harrison and D. S. }‘a< Coll- 
Size of the book, 18 by 14 inches, bound in strong cloth, 31s. 6d. Jusl read//. 

JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph.D. (The 37th Volume of “The Story of the Natiois.”) Maps, 

Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lottered, 5s. 

The Daily Chronicle says of this series : “Such a universal history as the series will present us with on its comi 'otion will lo u 
possession such as no country can boast of.” 

THE MARQUIS d’ARGENSON: a Study in Criticism. Being the Stanhope Essa for 1893. 

By ARTHUR OGLE, Exhibitioner of Magdalen College. Crown 8vo, cloth or half-bound paper, price Os. 

“ Sober without being bald, well balanced without being pedantic, and, though marked by much individuality, neitl <r laboured nor 
mannered .”—Glasgow Jlcrahl. 

CATHARINE FURZE: a Novel. By Mark Rutherford. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12t. 

“ A simple and touching story, told with rare skill and powef ."—Westminster Gazette. 

RANDOM ROAMING, and other Papers. By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Author of “ Trials of 

a Country Parson,” &c. Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ ‘ Random Eoaming ’ is assured of a hearty welcome.Contact with Dr. Jessopp’s mind is a wonderful stimulus to the love of 

the antiquities of our island, animate as well as inanimate.”— Tima. 

THE HEBREW TWINS: a Vindication of God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By the late Rev. 

SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of “ Expositions,” &c. With Prefatory Memoir by his Wife. Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, os. 

“ Characterised by the well-known simplicity and clearness of Dr. Cox’s style.”— Scotsman. 

BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, with an Introduction, by Henr y 

DUNCKLEY (“ Verax ”). The New Volumes of “The Reformer's Book-Shelf.” 2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. j Ready. 

BRIGHT CELESTIALS: the Chinaman at Home and Abroad. By John Coming Chinaman. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, Oe. 

THE NEW SPIRIT of the NATION; or, Ballads and Songs of the Writers of the Nation. Con¬ 
taining Songs and Ballads published since 1815. Edited, with an Introduction, by MARTIN MACDERMOTT. (The Third 
Volume of “ The New Irish Library.”) Small crown 8vo, paper, Is.; cloth, 2s. , Jast read'/. 

THE HOUSE of LORDS: a Retrospect and a Forecast. By Thomas Alfred Spalding, LL.B., 

Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

“ A painstaking and powerful indictment .”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE ROUSING of MRS. POTTER, and other Stories. By Jane Nelson. (The New Volume of 

“ Tho Pseudonym Library.”) 24mo, paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. { Iliad;/. 

LADY PERFECTA. From the Spanish of Perez Galdos, by Mary Wharton, Translator of 

“ Mariauela,” from the same Author. (New Volume of “The Independent Novel Series.”) Demy 12mo, cloth, Gs. ‘-d. 

TWO SPHERES. By T. E. S. T. Revised and Enlarged throughout. 512 pages, full size, 

demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Fully maintains its old reputation for learning and acuteness.”— Scotsman. 

INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in GREEK ART. Lectures delivered in the British Museum. By 

JANE E. HARRISON. Third Edition. Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ Tho reader will constantly encounter serious and earnest thought, wide knowledge, and a vivid exposition.”— Academy. 

The CENTURY for February contains an illustrated Article on 

LAURENS ALMA-TADEMA, 

By Ellen Gosse. Price Is. 4d. 

_London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. ________ _____ 
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By PERCY RU3SEUL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5a 
With Portrait. 
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la 2 vo!.s., crown 8vo, price 10s. 

“ THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU”: 

Christianity not as a Mystic Bsligrion bat as 
a New Theory of Life. 

Tran.lated from the Russian by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 61. 

VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM: 

His Life and Works. 

From the French of 

VICOMTE ROBERT DU PONTAVICE DE HEU33BY 
By Lady MARY LOYD. 


In 1 vol., Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A COMMENT ARY ON THE 

WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


By HJALMAR HJORTff B0YE3EN, 

Author of “Goethe and Schiller,” “Essays on German 
Literature,” &c. 


In 2 vols., Svo, with Portrait, 28s. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 
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2 vols., Svo, with Portraits, 21s. 
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Varennee, and in many other well-kcown episodes of the un¬ 
happy Quern’s life.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

1 DAILY TELEGRAPH.-" A novel upon which has be Bn 
1 expended an inlinity of thought, and the pages of which 
I betray a capacity for the analysis of human feelings and 
emotions rarely to be mat with.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-" There is much strong 
and some pathetic writing in ‘A Supeilluous Woman.’ ana 
we dare Bay it will be proclaimed a remarkable book. It 
shows power and imagination in no small degree.’ 

A COMEDY of MASKS. By Ernest Dowson 

and ARTHUR MOORE. In 8 vols. [At all Libraries 
PAI.I, MALL <:AZETTE. — “ A fascinating book . ...The 
concluding scene is very powerful.” 


London : 

WM. IIEINEMANN, 21, BEni-op Stkbkt, W.C. 

Digitized by VjOO^ I.C 
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MX/ DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


ToWN SUBSC RIPTIONS from One Guinea per aunum. 

ON DON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guiueas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriago. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on liberal Terms. 

1'rofpectuses and Monthly Lists of Hooks gratis and post fret. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A1 (ho U.hIhik Books of the l’.ist Seatons arc on Sale, accond-lmml at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MU DIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with thie Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

00 to 31. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

211, Bromplon Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t„ E.C 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
lU'CKINGlIAM TALA' F, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOPVRB, PARIS, 

LL XL-VUul RG, PARIS, 

ROYAL OALLKIIY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS" 
IU'RO. 

TRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
puitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

of 184 panes, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
08 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling._ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Frek on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

■MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1VJ- abt reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC. 

Are the nolo representatives in Great Britain of 
HEKIl HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now |.i»troiiis*dby the 
itiur Loinlou Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of lm- 
puitant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Moan. l>Bl'MM<iNI> It CUniM-ly the ami Wt* 1’roo ssi-; 

in the market, which arc specially adapted t<» me«*t the wants ot 
Anti-piarians, An lucologisin, and those engaged iu the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND A GO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For th? fl^protl action of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
/.ace Manufactures, /‘holographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
A rlislic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., tic., at a moderate ccs 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices^ 11.2* EINRETTA STREET CO VENT O AUDEN. LONDON 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready. GJrd Edition, 1 vol., royal »vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31#. i»d. bound. gilt edge*. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for Corrected by tin? NOBILITY. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN CoRDY JEAFFRKSoN. 

Now ready, iu 2 vols., crowu 8vo, 21s. 

A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS. By 

JOHN CoRDY .1EAFFRESON,. Author of “A Book alrout 
Lawyers," “A Book almut Doctors, * Ac. 

“The )HX>k is readable enough,aud full of pleas;int gossip about men 
of letters and other celebrities, great and small, whom Mr. Je.illn.bOU 
1 inrs kuown."— 1 Times. ... , , . 

"Mr. Jeaflie-on's volumes are a neh storehouse of auecdotes, to 
which the prudent reader will himself rtboit without a nvineut’s 
delay.’—D aily Tki.mjuapii. . _ , , , 

"There are plenty *>f good stones in Mr. JeafTn son s volumes which 
are sure to have a large number of delighted readers.’—Gl.iuit. 

NEW NOVELS. 

HETTY’S HERITAGE. By Noel Dene, 

Author of “ The Aftermath." 2 vol*. 

THE WHITE AIGRETTE. By Vin 

V1NCENT, Author of “ Cathedral Ikll#," “ Wrong on Both Side#,’’ 

THE PRICE of a PEA?.L. By Eleanor 

ID'LMES, Author of “Throush another Man's Eyes/’Ae. ;{voK 
*• The bt<'rv is very pleasantly told, f<»r the authoress hies the knack of 
presenting even tli< : ne-sl trivial details <«l h. I seheme iu language that 
is always rthued and telling."—D aily Tu.HiKAi'ii. 

GOOD DAME FORTUNE. By Maria 

A. IIOYF.R. 3 vols , , , . . 

" N" one who desires to read a novel solely with the hope of Wing 
interested eau fail to enjoy this b .ck, and it is an excellent specimen 
of a kind of novel always in demand."—M ASuitsri.H Examiner. 

BROKEN FORTUNES. By Henry 

CRESS WELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine." “A Wily 
Widow," cVe. 3 Vol#. . .... . .. , . 

“Mr ('less well's pages are interwoven m the strangest of tangles by 
a si-lies of subtle colitri Valievs the ele\eni-si of which never oversteps 
the limits of probability. * Broken Fortunes’ is entitled to a place of 
honour among the ablest fictional works of the year. ’ 

Daily Thllurm-h. 

IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G. Man- 

VILLK FENN, Author of “ Mahmu Nousie," "The Master of tli« 
t'ereinonie#." Ac. 3 vols. , , , , 

“Mr. Feint knows how to amuse, and he carries Ills reader# along 
with him to iiis triumphant fiuish."—A tiilxali M. 

AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By 

ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “A Moorland idyl," “A 
Village Hampden,' Ac. A vols. . 

“ Mr. (iissing is a clever writer, aud his new story is smart, original, 
aud piquant."—{ motsman. 

NEW AUDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT'S 
THEEE-AND-Sl Xl’EN N Y SERIES. 

In 1 vol , crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter," Ac. 

Uniform, each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

WE TAVO. I IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERKANT. ' WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5h. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 

NOTHING NFAV. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE 


BY THE AUTHOR of “ SAM SLICK.” 


HUMAN 


or, 


THE OLD JUDGE; 

Life in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AME111C AN S al nOM E 


NATURE and 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS nnd MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

DAVID ELG1NBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR GIBB1L. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AONE8. I HHEBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 

Digitized 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 

P. OORNELII TACITI, DIALOGUE 

DB ORATORIBU8. Edited with Prolegomena, Grifcical 
and ExegeticalCommentary, Indexes, and a Bibliography, 
by ALFRED GUDEMiN, Johns Hopkins University. 
To be published in March in the College Series of Latin 
Authors. 

The Prolegomena will deal at length with the history of the 
‘‘Dialogus Controversy,” and will furnish positive proof**, 
both external and internal, of the Tacitean authorship of the 
treatise. The Introduction will also contaio full discussions 
of the style, syntax, snirces, M38., &c. The recension of the 
text in based upon a close examination of the MS. readings 
and the results of the latest critical researches A very com¬ 
plete adootatio critica accompanies the text. This will be 
followed by a commentary, the exegetical and critical notes 
being, for the convenience of the reader, distinguished by 
different type. Indexes and an exhaustive bibliography will 
cloje the book. 

THE COLLECE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 

Edited under the Supervision of Professor C. L. SMITH?, 
Harvard Uoivemtv; and Profeasor TRACY PECK!, 
Yale University, on lines similar to those of Ihs College 
Series of Greek Authors. 

HORACE.-SATIRES and EPISTLES. By 

Prof. J. B. GUEENOUGH. 6s. 6d. 

CICERO. - BRUTUS, SEU DE CLARIS 

ORATORIBUS. Bjr Professor KELLOGG. 6a. 6d. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. 

Prolesaor ALLEN. 7e. 6d. 


Books I. -VI. By 


LIVY. Books I. and II. By Prof. J. B. 

GREBNOUGH. 6a. 61. 

LIVY. Books XXI. and XXri. By Prof. J. B. 

GREENOUGH and Prof. TRACY PECK. 6a. 8d. 

CATULLUS. By Professor Elmrr Tuuesdell, 

MERRILL, of Wesleyan University. 6a. 6d. 

THE COLLEGE SERIES OF CREEK AUTHORS. 

Edited under the Supervision of Professor J. W. 
WHITE and Professor T. D. SEYMOUR. 

This series comprises a number of volumes selected from the 
works of the be«t Greek authors, carefully edited for the use 
of University Students and the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Each Vo'urae contains a full Introduction, with Notes, critical 
and explanatory, Rhythmical 8ehem o s where necessary, and 
Appendices giving a brief Bibliography, &c 

The volumes are uniformly bound in cloth, square Svo. 

THUCYDIDES Book I. By Professor C. D. 

MORRIS. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book V. By Professor H. N. 

FOWLER, fit 

THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Professor 0. F. 

SMITH. 6s. 

HOMER.-INTRODUOTIONto LANGUAGE 

and VERSE. By Professor SEYMOUR. 4s. fid. 

HOMER.-ILIAD. Books I.-III. By Professor 

SEYMOUR. 6a. 

HOMER.-ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. By Pro- 

f.asor SEYMOUR. 6». 

HOMER-ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Pro- 

feasor PERKIN. 6a. 

PLATO —APOLOGY and CRITO. By Pro- 

feasor L DYER. 6s. 

PLATO-PROTAGORAS. By Principal 

TOWLE, fia. 

PLATO.—GORGIAS. By G. Lodge. 7s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. — ANTIGONE. By Professor 

DJOGE. 6s. 

A2SCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 

Wtcklein’s Edition. Translated by riofessor ALLEN 

7a. (Jd. 

EURIPIDES.—BACCHANTES- By Profetsor 

BECK Wi l d. t>*. 

EURIPIDES.--IPHIGENI A inTAURIS. By 

Professor FL AG (J. 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE CLOUDS. By Pro- 

fessor HUMPHREY S. 6s. 

jESCHINES. - IN CTESIPHONTEM. By 

Professor RICHARDSON. Os. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. 

By Protestor MAN ATT. 7s. 6d. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA. Books V.-V1I. 

By Professor BENNETT. 7s. od. 

London : 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beim iiiii' Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES. 

SECOND EDITION. 

LIKE a SISTER. By Madeline Crichton. In 

8 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d, 

The PEOPLE Bays: "We predict for her a propperouB career. She writes good English, 
and works out her plot with considerable skill.” 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 

WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. By Maria 

A. HOYER. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

The P.ALL MALL GAZETTE, says: “It is refreshing to take up eo bright and whole- 
iome a story as ‘What Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style so fresh and 
natural. Its heroine realieea as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous deecription of woman 
as she should be.Cordially recommending it to our readers.” 

NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 

DEFERRED PAY; or, a Major’s Dilemma. By 

Ueut.-Colonel W. H. M'CAUSLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

The WHITEHALL REVIEW says: “Will well repay perusal, and will be found of 
extreme interest to all Service readers.” 

THE NEW 80CIETY NOVEL. 

FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 

UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By F. G. 

WALPOLE, Author of “ Lord Floysham.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The MORNING POST says: “An entertaining book, by a clever man of the world. 
Bright sketches of men and things here and abroad. The author’s pictures of Roman society 
are excellent.” 

FIR8T EDITION SOLD, SECOND NOW READY. 

WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland Isle. 

By EASTON KING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says: “It is an intensely interesting and very well- 
written book, which we can heartily recommend.” 

EDWIN ELLIOTT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

NETTA. By Edwin Elliott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The A O'AD EM V says : “ Mr. Elliott is to be welcomed.A quite excellent story. Style 

.so good.Not onlv is the interest permanently sustained, but passages of dramatic 

vividness detain the reader.” 

FIFTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, SIXTH IN PREPARATION. 

DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. By Dr. 

AR ABEI.LA KBNEALY, Author of “Molly and her Man-o’-War.” Crows 8vo, 
cloth. 6a. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “ IN A MOMENT OF PAB8ION.” 

BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By Christel. 

Crown 8ro. cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER fays: “Agcod plot and some pleatant characters. 

It is certainly a good novel, likely to be enjoyed by all who read it.” 

“ ZORG ” : a Story of British Guiana. By Vernon 

KIRKE. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

The Pl ’RLIC OPINION says : “ After starting fo read ' Zorg ’ cne will not put it down 
until the book is finished. The novel is a promising one. The character of Sarnia Gordon iB 
cleverly drawn : indeed all the characters are depicted in a natural and life-like manner.” 

HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica Tregarthen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. [Jmt out. 

MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO. From the 

Italian of E. ARBIB, by SYDNEY KING. Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. [ Just out 

An animated, Interesting, and vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 

MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. Perez 

GALDOS. liy MARY WHARTON, Translator of “ Lady Perfecta,” from the same 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Tic MANCHESTER GEAR hi AN says: “Modern Spanish fiction is not well known 
to tcg;i*h readers, and there is a com< quent freshness in ‘Marianela.' Incidentally to 
the story questions of more than passing importance are discussed with originality and 
empathy.” 

BJORNSON AND TURGENIEFF. 

THE BRIDAL MARCH. From the Norwegian of 

BJORN80N ; and The WATCH. From the Russian of IVAN TUKGBNIEFF. 
Translated by JOHN EVAN WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The LITERARY WORLD says: “'The Bridal March,’ with its vivid descriptions, will 

oe read with interest Charmingly told, the characters are skilfully drawn, and stand out in 

etrong relisf. ‘ The Witch * is replete with vigorous touches and wholly originnl. It exhibits 
the writer’s peculiar girt of character drawing, tupplemented by effective descriptive power.” 


THE HERO of the “PELICAN”: an Ocean 

Drama. By PERCY DE LISLE. Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. Pd. ft 

THE GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miriam Young. 

With Full-Page Illustrations by Matthew f tretch. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The LIVERPOOL MERCERY rays: “ 1 hie is a very pleasing story. The book is quite 
delightful.” 

THE PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being a Mid- 

winter’s Day Dream. By C. ELVEY COPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The SATERDAY REVIEW says: “Much of the diama is singularly dream-like, and 

the mingling of fancy and eddity shows an excellent simulation of genuine dreaming.The 

story is presented with considerable power.” 

THE VENETIAN SECRET ; or, the Art of the 

Past. By CHARLES LUIYEN8. Crown Svo, cLth, 3s. Cd. 

The SATERDAY REVIEW tsys\ “ His characters are agreeably drawn, and are neatly 
differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 

THE OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. By Grimley 

HILL. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The DA IL V TELEGRA PH says : “ Eminently readable.Written to entertain.FuTfil 

their object very adequately.” 

CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. By Lewis Iram. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The .9.1 TERRA Y REVIEW sayB : “ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the triumph of 
force over virtue.” 

VANITY EAIR says: “ Lewis Iram is original, unconventional, powerful, and inter citing.” 
SOCIETY says : “An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 

DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kate Somers. 

Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, clotb, ?s Cd. 
VANITY FAIR says : “One of the prettiest and mest touching stories we have read for * 
long time.” 

The SA TER DA Y REVIEW says : “ Vividly and pathetically told.” 

BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bachelor Abbots- 

FORD. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
The SCOTSMAN says: “It draws its fun from the adventmee of a bachelor among 
children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 

LADY of QUALITY, 17C5. By DOROTHEA TOWN8HEND. Crown 8vo, paper 
cover, Is. 

The GEAR 1)1 AN says : “The story i» pleasantly written; the Bpirit and manners of the 
time are well without being overdrawn, and the heroine is fresh and plucky.” 

NEW WO RKS. 

SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 

Memoirs of JOHN HAMILTON, D.L., of St. Er nan’s, Donegal. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. WHITE, 
lute Chaplain, Faria. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 

The TIMES Bays : “ Much valuable light on the real history of Ireland, and 
of the Irish agrarian question in the present century, is thrown by a very 
interesting volume entitled.This very instructive volume.” 

TIIE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHOBSHIT. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory R< marks by Mr. GLADSTONE. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. Sixth Editlin. 
With Portrait. 

The WKSTMlXSTRIl liEVIKW says : “A very complete manual and snide for journalist 
soil author . .. It is not merely a practical woik it is literary and appreciative of literature in 
its bt st sense.We have little else but praise for the volnme.” 

NEW POETRY. 

SOME TRANSLATIONS from CHARLES 

BAUDELAIRE, TOET and SYMBOLI8T. By H. C. With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 
elegant parchment, 2s. 6d. 

The TIMES says : “Are executed with no little metrical skill and command of poetic 
dictk n.” 

BRUCE’S HEART, and other Poems. By 

EDWARD TOOVEY WILLS. Crown Svo, clotb, 2s. 6d. \J«nt out. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST- 


NEW WORKS. 


FREDERIC HILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
his Daughter, CONSTANCE BILL. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. 

“A most entertaining book, teeming with anecdotes and 
reminiscences of notabilities, and also of incidents that carry 
us back to days which now seem far distant.” 

Ma n rfi i tfrr Era m in er. 

“Unexpected hut welcome light on the political and social 
movements of the century, together with much pleasant 
gossip of a personal kind, is to be found in these pages.” 

J.o h Mercury. 

“ A volume which in interest reads almost like a romance, 
and by those who take any interest in social reform it will be 
road with special profit and avidity. It has been admirably 
edited by Miss Hill.”— Dundee Can nrr. 

‘ The pages teem with good stories and pieces of history, 
local and national, political and literary, all told with 
charming simplicity and distinctness.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


WOMEN of LETTERS, 

including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollslonecraft 8belley. Lady Ann Barnard. Sarah 
Countess Cowper, Mrs Opie. and Lady Duff (Jordon. 
By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 21s. [I«st wig. 

The CONVERSATIONS 

of JAMES NORTHCOTE. It. A. Recorded by WILT JAM 
HAZ[.ITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an E*say on 
Hszlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND G03SE. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will be welcomed by a considerable section of the public— 
not only by those who are interested in matters of pictorial 
art, but by all who are attracted to bright and lively g »ssip of 
the miscellaneous sort. The Conversations are eiaimntly 
readable.”— Globe. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVEI.INOH.” 

The GREATER GLORY. 

By MAARTEN MAAHTKNS, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BRIT O MA R T. 

By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 

Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 

3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ A noble novel, and the heroine of the tonubing, realistic, 
and deeply-thought-out story is a rarely beautiful and winning 
example of womanhood in its fairest and most worshipful 
aspects. The story is as charming as it is good.”— World. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

THE ROMANCE OF 
SHERE MOTE. 

By TERCY HURLBURD, 

Author of “In Black and White.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8v». 

THE SECOND EDITION 

or 

DIANA TEMPEST. 

BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of ‘The Danvers Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
8 vols., crown Hvo. 

“ Of Miss Cholmondeley’8 clover novels, ‘ Diana Tempest * 
is quite the cleverest.”— Tunes. 


THE TICAR of LANG - 

THWA1TE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown 8vo. 
“A bright and pleasant novel .”—Tall Mall Gazette. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady 

GUENDOLEN RAM8DEN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


Riohabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOW READY. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated with 12 Lithograph Plates, 
price 18s. net. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

ON 

MICROSCOPIC FOAMS and on 
PROTOPLASM. 

By PROF. O. BUTSOHLI. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Correspondence of Arthur 
' Penrhyn Stanley. By Howland E. 
Prothero, with the co-operation and 
sanction of the Very Eev. G. G. Bradley, 
Dean of Westminster. In 2 vols. (John 
Murray.) 

Dean Stanley died on July 18, 1881. In 
his will, dated March 9, 1879, he appointed 
three literary executors: the Eev. Hugh 
Pearson, Mr. Theodore Walrond, and Mr. 
(now Sir George) Grove. Mr. Pearson 
survived his old friend less than a year; 
and Mr. Walrond, who had undertaken to 
write Stanley’s life, died suddenly in 1887. 
The work was then taken up, though with 
considerable reluctance, by Dr. Bradley, 
who, after nearly four years’ labour, felt 
himself obliged to hand it over to Mr. 
Prothero. The Dean of Westminster had 
by that time completed the first twenty-five 
years of his predecessor’s biography (1815- 
1840). The amount of “ copy” devoted to 
that period would have more than filled a 
large octavo volume ; and the whole work, 
had it been continued on the same scale, 
would probably have extended to five 
volumes. Fortunately, Mr. Prothero suc¬ 
ceeded in compressing the narrative of 
Stanley’s youth to considerably less than 
half its original bulk, and in telling the 
whole story of his life within something 
less than the usual limits of ecclesiastical 
biography. The result is a valuable and 
permanent addition to English literature: 
a book written with admirable insight, 
delicacy, and discrimination; a book in¬ 
i’ teresting from three distinct points of 
view—as embodying an immense mass of 
picturesque description and entertaining 
anecdotes from Stanley’s own pen, as 
portraying at full length one of the most 
fascinating figures of the Victorian epoch, 
and as contributing to our knowledge of a 
most agitated and momentous period in the 
history of the English Church. 

A great change has been brought about 
during the last sixty years in the mutual 
relations of the Church and the nation. 
There is a more intimate connexion now 
than there was then between religion and 
secular life. The clergy are more numerous, 

» more devoted, better theologians, more in¬ 
terested in the outward dignity and splendour 
of their services than before. But they are 
also more in touch with science, art, politics, 
philanthropy, amusements: in general, with 
what we call culture or the spirit of the age. 
Their harmless affectation of worldliness even 
famishes matter for merriment to the carica¬ 
turist. Above all, they are more tolerant 
°f those who differ from them, and more 


disposed to change their own opinions in 
deference to the reasoning or authority of 
laymen. This change is the resultant of 
two distinct tendencies originally repre¬ 
sented by hostile leaders. One, well known 
as the Oxford Movement, was personified 
by John Henry Newman. The other, less 
definite, could boast no single chief raised 
so far above his followers as the future 
Cardinal; but we shall not err much in 
saying that the source of its intellectual 
strength was Coleridge’s philosophy, whilo 
the teacher who first made it a living social 
reality was Dr. Arnold. 

“lie made us understand,” says Stanley, 
“ that the only thing for which God supremely 
cares .... is goodness : that the only 
thing which is supremely hateful to God is 
wickedness. All other things arc useful, 
admirable, beautiful, in their several ways. 
All forms, ordinances, means of instruction, 
means of amusement, have their place in our 
lives. But religion, the true religion of Jesus 
Christ, consists in that which makes us wiser 
and better, more truthful, more loving, more 
tender, more considerate, more pure. There¬ 
fore, in his view, there was no place or time 
from which religion is shut out: there is no 
place or time where we cannot be serving God 
by serving our fellow-creatures” (vol. ii., pp. 
45-1-5). 

Elsewhere Stanley well illustrates the re¬ 
spective attitudes of the two opposing 
schools towards dogmatic theology : 

“Newman, Ac., assert that tho main point, 
and one which is to be dwelt upon and most 
earnestly embraced, is that God is Three and 
yet One. Arnold, Ac., that the main point is 
that God sent His Son to deliver us, His spirit 
to sanctify us, that accidentally this involves 
much that is unintelligible and mysterious as 
to the relationsof the Persons ” (vol. i., p. 210). 

Thus, the ethical view of religion carried 
with it Latitudinarianism in doctrine, and 
by a further consequence Erastianism in 
Church government; while what are called 
High Church principles equally follow from 
the doctrinal view. For, in order to estab¬ 
lish and transmit intact through all the 
ages a definite system of theoretical belief, 
there will be needed a body of experts 
trained expressly for the purpose, held 
together by the severest discipline, brooking 
no interference from without, and recruiting 
their numbers by co-optation. Such a body, 
if left to itself, will inevitably try to extirpate 
all differing or competing religious corpora¬ 
tions, and to suppress all secular teaching 
at variance with its own standard of ortho¬ 
doxy. Ethical religion, on the contrary, 
will in all matters involving interference 
with personal liberty strictly subordinate 
the Church to the state, since the state 
is above all things interested in public 
morality, and has for its first office to keep 
the peace between all sections of tho com¬ 
munity. Again, the doctrinal school, claim¬ 
ing as it does supernatural authority, will 
tend to uphold the authenticity of the 
miracles by which the divine mission of its 
founders and propagators is alleged to have 
been attested and occasionally confirmed, 
together with the absolute trustworthiness 
of the documents in which the call and its 
credentials are related. Per contra, the 
ethical school will tend to apply the accepted 
canons of scientific criticism to all history 


alike. Dr. Arnold’s Erastian principles and 
the freedom of his Biblical criticism are 
too well known to need more than the 
briefest mention. 

Arthur Stanley was marked out by train¬ 
ing by character, one may almost say by 
heredity, as the apostle of Arnold’s creed. 
He belonged to the great Whig house of 
Stanley of Alderley, and the Whigs are 
nothing if not anti-clerical. The Stanleys 
have been country gentlemen, soldiers, 
sailors, statesmen, but never, apparently, 
theologians. Arthur’s father, Edward, wished 
as a boy to go to sea, and took orders much 
against his will, although he discharged 
his clerical duties with such ability and 
zeal as to die Bishop of Norwich. So little 
did the elder Stanley stand on his episcopal 
dignity, as to allow the most important 
passages in his installation sermon to be 
dictated to him by young Arthur, then an 
undergraduate of twenty-two. Stanley’s 
Memoir of his father “should,” Mr. 
Prothero tells us, “ be put in the hands of 
all men who have, against their wills, 
entered professions for which they feel 
themselves naturally unfitted” (vol. i., 
p. 112). The recommendation, if acted on, 
would ensure the Memoir an unprecedented 
circulation. But unless the ability and 
social position of the Bishop are to be given 
along with his life, the lesson conveyed will 
be of little use. 

The religious element in the family seems 
to have been chiefly represented by Stanley’s 
mother, Catherine, daughter of the Eev. 
Oswald Leycester, a woman of high char¬ 
acter and intellect. But, whatever gifts he 
may have inherited from her, there is no 
evidence that Mrs. Stanley exercised much 
influence over her son during his early 
years, or that there were many exchanges 
of confidence between them. His sister 
Mary was the chief correspondent of his 
boyhood; and even when living in the 
episcopal palace of Norwich as his father’s 
examining chaplain, we hear that “ he 
developed all his social talents in other 
circles than that of his own family. . . . 
Even his mother had then little in common 
with him” (vol. i., p. 252). The ardent 
affection which afterwards united them 
seems in fact to have been associated with 
the intellectual guidance not of the mother 
but of the son. For the rest an incidental 
notice shows, perhaps better than any other, 
what was the habitual tone of the Stanley 
household in matters of religion. Writing 
to Jowett in January 1856 about the death 
of his old nurse Sarah Burgess, Stanley 
observes that “ one thing struck me a good 
deal the last time we spoke together about 
her end—the way in which she placed her 
confidence not in the mercy but in the 
justice of God” (vol. i., p. 470). The 
theology both of the High Church and of 
the Evangelical rests in the last resort on 
the sense of sin. Stanley was not conscious 
of any heinous offences in himself, and he 
was too honeBt as well as too sane to supply 
their place by morbid fancies. Nor, at 
least for a long time, was the existence of 
evil in others forcibly brought under his 
notice. As an undergraduate he wrote for 
the Rugby Magazine an article entitled 
“Schooi a Little World”; but Bugby, 
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where he spent five years under Arnold, 
was very far from being a little world to 
him: it was merely a somewhat extended 
home. 

“ The beauty and goodness of his character,” 
says the Eev. J. N. Simphinson, ‘‘seemed to 
impress the roughest of his schoolfellows, who 
felt him to be a being of a higher order than 
themselves, and not to be judged by their con¬ 
ventional standard. And he knew as little of 
them and their ways; so that when Tom 
Brown came out, he remarked about it: ‘It is 
an absolute revelation to me; opens up a world 
of which, though so near me, I was utterly 
ignorant’ ” (vol. i., p. (58). 

Active sports were not in his line, nor 
indeed muscular exertion of any kind. 
Once he boasts of having played football 
three days running, and hopes that in time 
he may like cricket; but, as Mr. Prothero 
tells us, “ the new-born taste perished in 
its first infancy, and the faint hope was 
never realised” (vol. i., p. 48). Once, to 
our great relief, we find him sentenced 
to an imposition for letting off squibs (ib., 
p. 51); but this seems to have remained 
the only escapade in his life. He travelled 
a great deal, but travelling brought him no 
practical experience; for he was incapable 
of taking care of himself, and the neces¬ 
sary arrangements were always made by 
his companions. His marriage with Lady 
Augusta Bruce—a very happy marriage— 
seems to have been brought about by their 
friends, and it was only after considerable 
hesitation that he could bring himself to 
propose. No great sorrow befell him till 
the age of forty-seven, when he lost his 
mother; and sorrow when it came brought 
no deeper insight, real or imagined, into 
the mystery of life. The death of his 
mother, and yet more afterwards that of 
his beloved Augusta, had on Stanley merely 
an unnerving and prostrating effect. This 
“ child of light,” as Matthew Arnold called 
him, had nothing to learn from darkness: 
on principle he attended only to what was 
good in human nature, dwelt only on the 
sunny side of things. 

But while there was no chord in Stanley’s 
nature that responded to the deeper tones 
of Evangelical or Catholic theology, so 
neither was there any susceptibility to the 
forces that tended to dissipate or dry up 
the somewhat nebulous religiosity of his 
youth. Although the son of a mathema¬ 
tician and naturalist, tho whole field of 
exact knowledge, except perhaps geography, 
was closed to him. His incapacity for 
arithmetic would have been ludicrous, if it 
had not been so touching and at last even 
tragic. It took him a good while to see 
that three times seven was not twenty- 
three. “ He never quite appreciated the 
difference between eighteen-pence and one- 
and-eightpence." His weakness in this 
respect was the cause of a loss to the pro¬ 
perty of his beloved Westminster Abbey, 
which “ clouded and embittered the last 
few months of his life” (vol. ii., pp. 282-3). 
The arithmetical arguments in Colenso’s 
Examination of the Pentateuch were, of 
course, quite beyond him. But here, “ as 
always,” .he “ bowed to the greatest 
authority in his own subject ” (vol. ii., p. 101). 
It would have been well if Pusey had shown 
as much discretion. That divine went 


througli Colenso’s first part with his evening 
party, and “ never met with anything more 
stupid or narrow or blundering” (ib., p. 100). 
In geometry Stanley scarcely knew which 
proposition was hard and which was not, 
all were so unintelligible (vol. i., p. 00). 
Speaking of miracles, he observes, “ to me 
a break in scientific order never makes 
a difficulty, possibly because I have no 
science in me ” (vol. ii., p. 496). He seems, 
however, to have disbelieved, on historical 
grounds, all the Biblical miracles except the 
^Resurrection,* a position which no real 
thinker would have maintained. Nor was 
he, by his own admission, anything of a 
moral philosopher or metaphysician (vol. i., 
p. 495). Of the great philosophical works 
that mark the Victorian age, not one is 
named in his letters, not even one that 
stirred up so much theological controversy 
as Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Notwith¬ 
standing his enthusiasm for morality and 
the angelic goodness of his own character, 
his hold on moral distinctions seems to have 
been feeble. In his sermons on the Beati¬ 
tudes, the selected instance of those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
“ whose souls aspire to higher and severer 
courses of duty,” is one, conspicuous even in 
a bad age for the iniquitousness and ruthless¬ 
ness of his aggressions, Henry Y. of England. 
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The Franco-German war Stanley very 
properly denounced as wicked and wanton, 
making the French solely responsible for it 
(vol. ii., p.)382); but it must be remembered 
that he was drawing his political inspiration 
from the Court, and that the Court was 
strongly anti-French. There is no word of 
censure for the really guilty persons, the 
Imperial family and their entourage. Visiting 
the field of Sedan, he regretfully notes 
having heard only one word of sympathy 
for ‘ ‘ the unfortunate Emperor of the 
French”—a woman to whom the fallen 
tyrant had given five gold pieces called him 
“Bon enfant” (vol. ii., p. 404); and in 
after years when the Dean gave his consent 
and approval to the erection of a monument 
to the Prince Imperial in Westminster 
Abbey, it never seems to have struck him 
that the young man’s chief claim to that 
distinction was derived from his being the 
son and heir of the greatest criminal of the 
ago. He regrets the fall of that great 
wrong to the Italian people, the Pope’s 
temporal power, because it involved “the 
destruction of a quaint historical anomaly ” 
(ib. , p. 383); but subsequently becomes some¬ 
what reconciled to this dreadful calamity on 
finding that the new government has begun 
excavations in the Forum (ib., p. 406). When 
the Eastern Question came up for settle¬ 
ment, “ the gallant struggle made by the 
Turks for their national existence in Europe 
powerfully appealed to the chivalry of his 
nature, and to his unfailing sympathies 
with the weaker side” (ib., p. 502)—as 
if strength or weakness had anything to do 
with right and wrong. But the Court was 
pro-Turkish ; and at this time the political 

* At least .so far as appears from the Life. I 
believe there is evidence elsewhere going to prove 
that Stanley only accepted the Resurrection in a 
spiritual sense. 
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sympathies of the Dean seem to have gone 
entirely with the court - favourite Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Stanley was hardly less deficient on the 
aesthetic side than on the practical, scien¬ 
tific, and philosophical sides. I do not 
know how far taste and smell may be 
connected with the higher perceptions: he, 
at any rate, was without those Benses, 
a fact which reminds one by contrast that 
Newman was an exquisite judge of wines. 
It has long been known that the Dean had 
no ear for music and no knowledge of- 
architecture; we now learn that he was 
totally indifferent to painting and sculpture, 
that after his first youth even beautiful 
scenery failed to interest him unless it was 
associated with historical events. How far 
he really cared for poetry is not clear. He 
wrote enormous quantities of verse in his 
boyhood, won the Newdigate at Oxford, 
and produced some very creditable hymns 
in later life, but his metrical compositions 
never rose to the level of Trench or even of 
Alford. As to appreciation, he always 
retained his early liking for Scott and 
Southey; but the works of his great con¬ 
temporaries, apart from a very early 
mention of Tennyson, are totally ignored 
in the letters and reported conversations. 

Classical scholarship and history were 
the subjects in which Stanley was strongest, 
but he was not very strong even in them. 
True, he gained every honour that llugby 
could bestow, and at Oxford everything 
that could be won without Hebrew or 
mathematics, even the Ireland. But it was 
only after the third trial, and by dint of 
desperate efforts, that he succeeded in 
carrying off this last prize. Verse-composi- 
tion, which, I believe, ranks next to textual 
criticism as the surest test of scholarship, 
went sorely against the grain with him; 
and Claughton, the tutor who initiated him 
into that difficult art has been celebrated as 
one who, “ opus longe omnium difficillimum 
Arthurum Penrhyn Stanley versus satis 
latine scribere edocuit” (vol. i., p. 172). 
His first class in the Final Classical School 
might perhaps count for more, had he not 
left on record that “ some of the questions 
involved prodigious mistakes, and those in 
Greek history were quite disgraceful” 
(ib., p. 188). Dr. Bradley tells us that “ his 
interest in the minuter shades of philo¬ 
sophical scholarship was never very keen ” 
(ib., p. 355). His Commentary on the 
Corinthians was deficient in scholarship 
and accuracy; and “a certain Lightfoot ” 
speedily convinced the unlucky divine that, 
“in undertaking to write critical notes, he 
had completely mistaken his vocation ” 
(ib., p. 476). His vocation, according to 
himself and to those who knew him best, 
was unquestionably for picturesque history. 
He saw all things under the form of multi¬ 
tudinous agitations and successions of re¬ 
sonant events. “ In his own life he always 
carried about with him a sense that he was 
moving through history and taking a part 
in its course” (vol. ii., p. 114). He re¬ 
garded the Lectures on the Jewish Church as 
“ the main purpose of his life, and his chief 
contribution to the religious revolution that 
he believed to be impending”, (ib., p. 245). 
He held that “ theology, u it is to live, 
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must take the form of the best literature of 
the day” (ib., p. 497). Now, apart from 
poetry and fiction, the best literature of his 
own day was history, mostly of the motive- 
mentS and picturesque sort. The philosophic 
method of the eighteenth century had gone 
out, the critical and scientific method of the 
later nineteenth had not come in. Mr. 
Frothero thinks that, with “ greater leisure 
and greater specialisation,” Stanley might 
have been a great historian (ib., p. 111). 
It is not clear how this would have been 
possible, without the qualities of “analytical 
sagacity, critical acuteness, and logical 
power,” which are denied him on the same 
page. At any rate, the Lectures were far 
from up to date when they were delivered, 
and are now entirely obsolete. But what 
Maurice said remains true, that “ Stanley 
has done more to make the Bible a reality 
in the homes of the people than any living 
man ” (voJ. i., p. 477). And in this way he 
gave for himself also some reality to a 
religion from which the dogmatic frame¬ 
work had been dissolved away. The danger 
of identifying any form of religion with 
history is, that it will gradually recede out 
of touch and sight with the events which 
constitute its essence. 

If I were asked to sum up the whole of 
Stanley’s character, mind, and influence in 
a single phrase, I should call him the 
greatest associating force of his age. The 
laws by which states of consciousness are 
linked together and resuscitated—association 
by contiguity, association by resemblance, 
and association by contrast—were exempli¬ 
fied with extraordinary vigour and com¬ 
prehensiveness in the processes of his 
imagination. He was always filling the 
scenes of travel with historical figures and 
events, or restoring to life the material 
surroundings amid which great historical 
events had been enacted, along with the 
garb and features, the gestures and tones of 
the actors who had borne a part therein, or 
looking through the great public ceremonies 
in which he delighted to mingle to the 
buried pomps and pageants of the past. 
What he lacked was the force of central 
innervation, the resolute sustained attention, 
which is the secret of originality, of 
discovery, of creation, of mastery over 
human beings: the faculty that analyses 
the presentations of sense and memory into 
their subtler elements, and recombines 
these into the great ideal constructions of 
war, industry, statesmanship, science, and 
art. And as Stanley delighted in assem¬ 
blages of images, so also he delighted in 
assemblages of human beings. His was a 
social nature through and through. Hence 
his boyish preference for football, with its 
glorious crowding and closely confederated 
energies, to the more severely organised 
and isolating cricket. Hence also his 
avowed liking for “a row”; for no one 
could be less quarrelsome, no one more of a 
peacemaker than Stanley. As Mr. Prothero 
well says, “in his own person he bridged 
over gulfs which divide nations, classes, and 
Churches (vol. ii., p. 512). As Tutor of 
University College, he mingled freely with 
the undergraduates—a less common fami¬ 
liarity then than now. As Dean of West¬ 
minster, he loved to conduct parties of 


working-men round the Abbey, and occa¬ 
sionally to entertain them at breakfast. 
“The doors of the Deanery were open to 
all comers ”; and it became a rendezvous 
for the representatives of all religious 
denominations, as well as for men of 
distinction in literature, science, and art. 
Keble, Pusey, and Liddon were invited to 
preach in the Abbey, as well as Jowett, 
Temple, Maurice, and Colenso. The High 
Church leaders refused, for fear they might 
be suspected of tolerating any doctrines 
that differed from their own. Pusey declared 
that he had no common Christianity with 
Jowett. Liddon charitably hoped that 
Maurice would “ return to the faith of the 
Church,” but meanwhile objected to preach 
from a pulpit that he bad occupied. If 
Pusey is so exclusive, argued Stanley, why 
does he make overtures to such a scandalous 
paper as the Record ? For the same reason, 
retorted Liddon, that makes Maurice write 
to “ a paper so flagrantly disloyal to Christian 
truth as the Spectator ” (vol. ii., pp. 168- 
170). This was in 1864. Twelve years 
afterwards, “after threeorfourapplications,” 
Liddon consented to preach. The nomina¬ 
tion of Dr. Temple as preacher in 1864 drew 
a protest from the Chapter of Westminster. 
“ You may sign the protest,” wrote the 
Dean, “ but there is one thing you cannot 
do, and that is, make me quarrel with you 
for so doing” (ib., p. 290). One of the 
Chapter, Dr. Wordsworth, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, had the year before 
published a protest against the appointment 
of Stanley himself to the Deanery, “ filled 
with the most reckless misrepresentations,” 
which, so far from causing any bitterness, 
led to a cordial friendship between the two. 

As a consequence of his conciliatory dis¬ 
position, Stanley had no sympathy with 
those who, like the Essayists, Colenso, and 
Mr. Yoysey, attacked the popular beliefs. 
In his famous “ Edinburgh ” article on 
Essays and Review s, he made the rather 
grotesque suggestion that Rowland Williams 
should have published his opinions under a 
“decent veil of German or Latin notes.” 
But still less did he approve of persecution, 
and the final acquittal of the Essayists gave 
him unalloyed satisfaction. The points on 
which Christians were all agreed seemed to 
him vastly more important than the points 
on which they differed : a mind so deficient 
in logical subtlety and reach failed to 
estimate theoretical divergences at their true 
value. His High Church colleagues vainly 
warned him that his own method would result 
in a complete rejection of the supernatural; 
and, on the other hand, it never occurred 
to him that “stone dead hath no fellow,” 
that the simple necessity of self-preservation 
must prompt all Rationalists to cut away 
the dogmatic foundations of a Church 
which, if it were able, would silence them 
by force. But, in truth, Catholicism was, 
and felt itself to be, as seriously threatened 
by Stanley’s schemes of comprehension as 
by the direct attacks of avowedly heterodox 
teachers. For all denominations to unite 
on the basis of their common Christianity 
would mean a lowering of the doctrinal 
standard to that of the body whose creed 
embraced the minimum of belief; and, were 
the process of inclusion extended, as there 


is no reason why it should not be, to other 
than Christian sects, the result would be 
the complete identification of religion with 
morality, a tendency noticed and deplored 
by Mr. Prothero in Stanley’s theory of 
Christian institutions (vol. ii., p. 561). 

The last manifestation of the associative 
tendency was the effort to establish a con¬ 
nexion between religion and the supreme 
gifts of civilisation—what Guy de Mau¬ 
passant has called “ les grandes tendresses 
desinteressees ” — amounting, as would 
almost seem, to their complete identifi¬ 
cation. “ Whatever is good science is 
good theology” (vol. ii., p. 541). Here 
we find Stanley ending, where he began, as 
the propagandist of Arnold’s principles; 
but what those principles meant when 
pushed to their last consequences might 
have been made clear to him by the writ¬ 
ings of Arnold’s son and his own friend, 
the author of Literature and Dogma. 

We are told that Stanley in his last years 
had come to despair of the present genera¬ 
tion. But even from his own point of view, 
this seems to have been a mistake, as, 
among other evidence, the success of the 
present biography goes to prove. What¬ 
ever revolutions a distant future may hold 
in reserve, Arnold’s influence as transmitted 
through his favourite pupil has, so far, 
combined with that of nis great opponent 
Newman, in giving more vitality to religion, 
more serious joy to life. Stanley is one of 
the forces by which the Church, the 
universities, the society, the public opinion 
of England as they were sixty years ago 
have been transformed into the Church, 
the universities, the society, the public 
opinion of the England in which we live. 

Alfred W. Berk. 


Essays about Men, Women, and Booh*. By 

Augustine Birrell. (Elliot Stock.) 

There are some writers who, to use a 
homely colloquialism, strike twelve all at 
once: their first achievement is a delight¬ 
ful surprise, but it tells us all about them, 
and though they may delight us again they 
cannot again surprise us, for they have shot 
their bolt. Among such writers Mr. Birrell 
must, I think, be placed.. The little volume 
which he rather whimsically called Obiter 
Dicta had many charms, but its greatest 
charm lay in this—that it was that very 
rare thing, a really fresh book. Not that I 
would deny a quality which may be called 
freshness (in one pleasant sense of that 
epithet) to Ret Judicatae and these latter 
Essays about Min, Women, and Books. I only 
note the fact that, whereas Obiter Dicta 
made as new a departure as is nowadays 
possible, and reminded us little if at all of 
any other book, its successors remind us on 
every page of Obiter Dicta, and may indeed 
be considered as “ extra volumes ” of that 
work. 

It was, however, a work, extra volumes 
of which cannot be regarded as superfluities; 
at any rate they will not be so regarded 
by the people who are described by 
Mr. Birrell as “the great dan of sensible 
men and women who delight in reading for 
the pleasure it gives them.” Mr. Birrell 
himself is of course one of the dan ; and his 
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fellow clansmen enjoy Lis books, all the 
more because, in turning over, their pages, 
they so frequently catch a glimpse of the 
tartan. 

“ Here we all are,” he exclaims, “ Heaven 
knows how many millions of us, speaking, 
writing, and spelling the English language 
more or less ungrammatically, in a world as 
full as it can hold of sorrows and cares and 
fustian and folly. Literature is a solace and 
a charm. I will not stop for a moment in 
my headstrong course to compare it with 
tobacco, though if it ever came to the vote 
mine would be cast for letters.” 

This is good, especially if Mr. Birrell 
knows well the refreshment of that other 
solace which his ballot-paper is to depre¬ 
ciate; but better still is it to make con¬ 
tributions to letters which half persuade 
even the most profligate smoker to follow 
his lead at the poll. And this is what he 
always does. 

The present volume is perhaps—at any 
rate in parts—a trifle slighter and thinner 
than its three predecessors, about which, 
from time to time, I have had the pleasure 
of writing in the Academy. Literature is 
not reduced to the rank of journalism by 
being first printed in a newspaper, any 
more than journalism rises to the rank of 
literature by being sewn or wired into the 
sheets of a volume; but some of these essays 
are a little too obviously newspaperish: 
some of the soil of the pit whence they were 
digged still clings to them. To mention 
such a detail as the retention of the bracketed 
words “(Macmillans, 3 vols.),” which accom¬ 
pany a reference to Sir James Stephen’s 
Moras Sabbaticae, will perhaps be thought 
hypercritical; but there can be no objection 
to pointing out that such a paper as 
“ Alexander Knox and Thomas de Quincey ” 
is journalism naked and apparently not 
ashamed. What connexion is there between 
the two men thus linked together ? None 
whatever; but it seems to have happened 
that new editions of the Memoirs of the one 
and the Works of the other were published 
at about the same time, and one Gauserie 
would suffice for both. How was a look of 
unity to be given to it ? In this fashion 
Knox was intimately associated with Castle- 
reagh, to whom the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland was largely due 
and the final ratification of that Act was 
witnessed by De Quincey, who happened 
when a lad of fifteen to be in Ireland as 
the guest of his friend, Lord Altamount 
It is really ingenious, but how painfully 
unliterary, how palpably mechanical, how 
aggressively newspaperish! Of course one 
must remember that even j ournalists who pro 
duce literature sometimes have their subjects 
chosen for them rather than by them; and 
then we must needs miss the result of that 
“ self-pleasing,” generally as charming in 
letters as it is frequently disagreeable in life, 
Still, a writer is not bound to give per 
manence to his mature pot-boilers any more 
than to his school prize-essays; and the 
omission of this paper, and possibly of two or 
three of its companions, would have been 
no severe deprivation. Even they, however, 
are readable; and Mr. Birrell himself says, 
not altogether unwisely, “ by ‘ excellent 
X mean excellent to read.” 


To few men is it given to be so spon¬ 
taneously sprightly as our author; fewer 
still are so happy in keeping their sprightli¬ 
ness urbane. Mr. Birrell can even poke 


fun urbanely—a difficult feat, which once 
or twice proved too much for that master 
of gentlemanly persiflage, Matthew Arnold. 
Who has forgotten his delicious reference 
in the first series of Obiter iJicta to Bishop 
Stubbs and Prof. Freeman as “ horny- 
handed sons of toil,” or the sly remark 
that “ Professor Seeley, for reasons of his 
own , appears to think that... history should 
be as dull as possible ” ? Here we have 
their fellows, as, for example, the passing 
allusion to “Mr. Lewis Morris and Mr. 
Lecky, who are, I suppose, our nineteenth- 
century equivalents for Alexander Pope and 
Jonathan Swift,” and the light pellet of 
satire thrown in the direction of Mr. Stead 
and the Nonconformist consciences : 

“ As for your opinion of Sterne as a man of 
conduct, is it worth while having one ? It is 
a poor business bludgeoning men who bore the 
brunt of life a long century ago, and whose 
sole concern now with the world is to delight 


Laurence Sterne is not standing for l‘ar- 
liamenl.” 

need hardly say that the italics in this 
and in a previous quotation are not Mr. 
Birrell’s. He does not emphasise his good 
things, either typographically or otherwise, 
nor does he lead up to them—a pestilent 
habit of certain ill-developed humorists. 
They justify the adverb in his first title, 
for they always seem to come by the way ; 
witness the reference to the tradition that 
Richard Cumberland was the original Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, followed by the grave re¬ 
mark, “ On this last point we have the 
authority of Croker, and there is none belter 
for anything disagreeable .” This reads like a 
sudden ■ thought, its force lies in its un¬ 
expectedness ; and Mr. Birrell can administer 
us the same pleasant shock in compliment as 
well as in satire. “ Everyone,” he says of 
the letters of Samuel Johnson, “ should add 
these two volumes to his library,” and then 
gives an entirely new turn to the most 
hackneyed form of commendation by the 
happy close—“ and if he has not a library, 
let him begin making one with them.” The 
very thing, surely, that was waiting to be 
said of some book good enough to deserve 
it! 

Mr. Birrell manages to impart a literary 
flavour even to an article on “ the bona fide 
traveller ” of English law by two pleasant 
pages about Mrs. Linnet of Janet's Repent¬ 
ance ; but with regard both to this and to its 
companion article on 1 ‘ Parliamentary Can 
didates,” one inclines to ask Geronte’s 
question, “Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galore ?" Perhaps the pleasantest 
papers are the distinctively bookish ones— 
that is, the papers which deal with books in 
general rather than with this or that book 
in particular. Such are “ Books, Old and 
New,” “ Bookbinding,” and “ Authors and 
Critics,” to which may be added “ Hours in 
a Library ”; for, though it deals mainly with 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s well known and ad¬ 
mirable work, the divagations of the Hours 
give Mr. Birrell room for some pleasant 
literary talk at large. It is in this essay 
that the writer makes the confession, 


“ Metaphors will, I know, ultimately be my 
ruin ” ; but there is no suggestion of ruin 
in the fine opening passage : 

“ In the face of the proverb about the pavement 
of hell, I am prepared to maintain that good 
resolutions are better than bad, and that evil is 
the wretch who is not full of good intentions 
and holy plans at the beginning of each new 
year. Time, like a fruitful plain, then lies 
stretched before you; the eye rests on tune¬ 
ful groves, cool meadow lands, and sedgy 
streams, whithor you propose to wander, 
and where you promise yourself many happy 
well-spent hours. I speak in metaphors, 
of course—pale-faced Londoner that I am; 
my meadows and streams are not marked 
upon the map; they are (coming at once to 
the point, for this is a generation which is 
only teased by allegory) the old books I mean 
to read over again during the good year of 
grace 1894. Yonder stately grove is Gibbon; 
that thicket, Hobbes; where the light glitters 
on the green surface (it is black mud below) is 
Sterne; healthful but penetrating winds stir 
Bishop Butler’s pages and make your naked 
soul shiver, as you become more and more 
convinced, the longer you read, that ‘ Bomeone 
has blundered,’ though whether it is you or 
your Maker remains, like everything else, 
unsolved.” 

Here Mr. Birrell is a little more deliberate! 
consecutive, and formal than usual; for, as 
a rule, he is not a sentence-builder, but a 
lively talker with the pen, as a writer of 
Causories should be. Often jauntily collo¬ 
quial, he can assume the formal symmetry 
of his friend Dr. Johnson, as when he says 
of De Quincey that “his style lacks the 
charm of economy, and his workmanship 
the dignity of concentration ”; but what¬ 
ever the mere external manner, the indi¬ 
viduality, the temperament behind it, is 
always pleasantly recognisable. The book 
is, to quote again its author’s own words, 
excellent to read.” 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


The Romance of an Empress: Catherine II. 
of Russia. From the French of R. Walis- 
zewski. In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

If there was need of a new Life of the 
Empress Catherine, M. Waliszewski appears 
to be, in many respects, a person well fitted 
to write it. He is familiar with the Russian 
language, and is thus able to get at the rich 
accumulation of material to be found in 
the transactions of the Russian Historical 
Society and in such magazines as Starina, 
Istoric/wski Viestnik, and Russki Arkhiv .. He 
has the additional qualifications of a highly 
picturesque style and considerable anec- 
dotical talent. We cannot, therefore, wonder 
that he has produced a very readable work, 
and that the press of Western Europe, not 
indisposed to welcome a book full of 
Russian scandals, has received it with 
enthusiasm. 

The early history of the great empress 
belongs, of course, to Germany. We see 
before us the scheming mother, the dull and 
respectable father, with his commonplace 
advice, given in deliciously macaronic 
German and Figchen (Fieckchen?), and one 
of the poorest of the poor Teutonic adven¬ 
turesses, who hastened to the happy hunting 
grounds of barbarous Russia. The miserable 
Peter, her future husband, is brought before 
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us, such as he has beeu shown already in 
the memoirs of Rulhicre, of the Princess 
Dashkov, and the fragment of autobio¬ 
graphy written by Catherine herself. The 
Empress Elizabeth, in spite of her faults, 
appears in a more amiable light. We 
think that M. Waliszeweki, in his anxiety 
to show the difference between the courts 
of Versailles and St. Petersburg, has 
somewhat overstated the number of 
wooden palaces in Russia. Surely, before 
the arrival of Catherine, Rastrelli and other 
architects had ornamented the capital with 
some substantial and handsome stone 
buildings. When, on other occasions, our 
author speaks of the magnificence which 
surrounded the imperial court—as on the 
southern expedition of Catherine—he goes 
out of his way to remind us of the misery 
and squalor of the peasantry upon which 
that splendour was based. But surely the 
remark would be equally true of the Court 
of Louis XV. and of those of many of the 
petty German tyrants of the time; to say 
nothing of the deplorable condition of the 
Polish peasantry, which drew forth the 
strongest censures from Core and other 
travellers. In what country of Europe, in 
those days, with the exception, perhaps, of 
England, could a prosperous and contented 
peasantry have been found ? In this re¬ 
spect, Russia exhibited little that was 
peculiar. 

The portrait of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
the Romulus Augustulus of unfortunate 
Poland, is drawn with great skill, though 
we are far from assigning him such 
virtues as our author does. Nor can we 
accept M. Waliszewski’s description of the 
Princess Dashkov : he quotes from Diderot 
some not very flattering remarks upon her; 
but he certainly ought to have added the 
favourable criticisms of Voltaire. In the 
same way he attempts to minimise the highly 
complimentary accounts which Rulhicre and 
other foreigners give of Catherine, by 
saying that her contemporaries saw her in 
a sort of mirage. We may rely fully 
upon the description of her in the travels 
of the correct and phlegmatic Coxe ; and 
the account which he gives of the impres¬ 
sion produced upon him by both her 
appearance and manners is highly favour¬ 
able. The Prince de Ligne and Segur and 
the Emperor Joseph are equally enthusiastic. 
“ The art of mise en seine, in which she was 
incomparable,” says M. Waliszeweki, “ has 
remained a tradition of the court of 
Russia.” He then proceeds to narrate how 
a Viennese lady saw the Emperor Nicholas 
on a grand occasion in the latter years of 
his life. Although disease was making 
inroads upon him he held himself erect, and 
was afterwards observed, when the cere¬ 
mony was over, to siok into a chair over¬ 
powered by fatigue. But is the conceal¬ 
ment of physical weakness blamable only 
in an autocrat ? Do not the great figures 
in our own imperial and regal pomps act in 
a similar way ? It was a French royal 
personage who asked: “Les rois meurent 
ils '? ” It was a French and not a Russian 
emperor, who covered his face with a pig¬ 
ment to hide pallor and emaciation on the 
day of a terrible battle. 

The story of the conspiracy and the fall 


of the unfortunate Peter has often been | 
told. We do not find that M. Waliszewski 
adds much that is now. Throughout his 
book our author, although conceding here 
and there a word of praise to the empress 
and her adopted people, takes infinite pains 
to belittle them. We do not think that either 
the Turks or the Poles were such feeble 
adversaries as he would fain have us believe. 
The literature of the age of Catherine fares 
no better. We cannot accept the criticisms of 
M. Waliszewski. Drzghavin is certainly a 
better poet than our author allows him to 
bo, and we can see by his putting Kheraskov 
in the same category that he has hardly 
read their works enough to discriminate 
justly their merits. But it was a prosaic 
age; Germany had her Gottsched and 
Gunthers ; Franco was enjoying the com- 
momplaces of the Henriade and the niaiaeries 
of Gentil Bernard. M. Waliszewski has 
many sneers at Catherine’s literary attempts. 
Whatever they may be, they are certainly 
not dull. Amid the cares of state she 
found time to write some pleasant little 
comedies. She began a translation of the 
Iliad and made an adaptation of Shakspere’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

In some of his details of the home life of 
Catherine the author speaks of her more 
favourably. He makes use of the diary of 
her secretary, Khrapovitski, which has now 
been a long time before the public. Here 
the Empross appears playful and good- 
tempered, and is conspicuous for her love 
of children and animals. Other phases of 
her life are too well known, and it need 
scarcely be said that they lose nothing in 
the hands of M. Waliszewski. To many of 
us Catherine may appear a mere ambitious 
woman, careless as to the moans she 
employed to build up her power; but the 
Russian rightly sees in her a continuator of 
the grand designs of Peter. She also 
developed the vast empire which he founded. 
If here and there she seems unscrupulous in 
the means she selected, it should be remem¬ 
bered that all creators of powerful nation¬ 
alities have proceeded on the same lines, be 
they a Napoleon or a Frederick the Great, 
or even the Drakes and Clives of our own 
empire. States are nover built up by gentle 
methods. Bearing these facts in mind, her 
countrymen may be willing to pardon much 
in the empress of which they cannot alto¬ 
gether approve. Although M. Waliszewski 
speaks of the corrupting influence of 
Catherine, he confesses that she used it 
mainly for the good of the empire, as she 
conceived, and that she found in it the 
resources for the accomplishment of great 
things. He is willing to accord her praise 
for the attention she paid to the education 
of women. “ She gave to her undertaking 
all the breadth and magnificence that we 
find in all her creations, and that would 
seem in some sort tho natural emanation of 
herself.” A Frenchman, when he writes of 
the era of Louis XIV,, is full of enthusi¬ 
astic eulogies, and foreign critics allow him 
to be so without reproof, although we are 
all aware of the corrupt atmosphere with 
which the court of that monarch was sur¬ 
rounded. It is only when we read the 
Memoirs which have come down to us that 
we realise what an age of moral leprosy it 
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was, and upon what misery of the people 
its so-called glories were built up. Louis 
gives a grand series of fetes, and the 
country meanwhile is sulfering. from a 
famine. On another occasion a dead baby 
is thrown by the starving parents into his 
carriage. And good Mine, de Sevigno 
writes so pleasantly and so jauntily about 
the cruel treatment of the peasants when 
the nobles choose to exercise their feudal 
rights. Let us then be fair. There is no 
thoughtful Russian who does not read 
some of the details of the age of Catherine 
with disgust. It is astonishing to see what 
is allowed to be published about her; in 
fact, were it not for the details drawn from 
Russian historical works, as M. Waliszewski 
acknowledges in his preface, his book would 
probably have remained unwritten, or cer¬ 
tainly would have lost two-thirds of its 
charm. 

It is a history essentially pour la grand 
public ; most of the details are already 
familiar to the specialist. Very clever and 
very bitter as it is, it will no doubt find 
many readers. The translation is fairly well 
done, though now and then the English is 
a little eccentric. It is a pity that the 
French orthography of the Russian names 
is kept. This complicates matters; and 
names fairly familiar to English Tenders, 
although in a form already somewhat 
estropii, are disguised beyond recognition. 
Thus, the head of the secret police, Shesh- 
kovski, becomes Cheohkofski. Many othor 
instances might bo cited. The day has 
passed when Russian names could be treated 
as a gibberish; and, after all, they are 
spelled more regularly than our own. 
Again, does the translator think Dadais is 
a Russian word, or why does he allow the 
name of Von Visin’s clever comedy Nedorosl, 
“ The Minor,” to appear in a French form l 
W. R. Mokfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In an Alpine Valley. By G. Manville 
Fenn. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

An Ancient Ancestor. By Charles E. Hall. 

In 3 vols. (Skeffington.) 

The Hampstead Mystery. By Florence 
Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. By Bertram 
Mitford. (Chatto & Windus.) 

One in Charity. By Silas K, Hocking. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

St. Wynfrith and its Inmates. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. (Jarrold.) 

The Face of Death. By E. Vincent Briton. 
(Seeley.) 

Come Back from the Dead. By Christopher 
Howard. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

In an Alpine Ullage is one of Mr. Man¬ 
ville Fenn’s very best novels; and the fact 
that some of its incidents are a little im¬ 
probable will not militate against its popu¬ 
larity. The author is an adept at constructing 
a good plot, whose details follow naturally 
upon one another until the climax is 
reached. One thing only we should feel 
inclined to take objection to : the apparent 
inadequacy of motive on the part of tho 
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irascible old Colonel Denton, in holding 
certain letters in terrorem over Lord Des- 
borough. His lordship is a rising young 
statesman, who has committed a serious 
mistake in writing two compromising letters 
to an Indian Princess, which must be 
recovered at any cost. Accordingly he 
employs his legal adviser, Laurence Ander¬ 
son, to proceed to Switzerland, bribing him 
heavily to wring them out of the Colonel, 
by fair means or foul. So in a lovely 
Alpine valley the whole of the action of the 
story takes place. Laurence Anderson is a 
thorough-paced villain ; and when he comes 
up with the Colonel, and finds that he has 
a bewitching daughter, he lays dinbolical 
traps to compel her to marry him. He does 
not find the work easy, however; for a 
stalwart young Englishman, Adam Deane, 
has already made an impression on her 
heart, and she remains true to him through 
the most painful trials. Descriptions of 
avalanches and snowstorms, with hair¬ 
breadth escapes from the jaws of death, 
occupy a considerable portion of the narra- 
tivo. Anderson fails to discover, after much 
espionage, that the Colonel keeps the com¬ 
promising letters of which he is in search 
in his cigar case. But he still remains on 
the alert; and as Adam Deane stands in his 
way with regard to Hester, one day when 
they are out on the mountains he pushes 
his rival over a precipice, and imagines that 
he has seen the last of him. Deane, how¬ 
ever, miraculously survives, and confronts 
his enemy just before the latter meets with 
a horrible death. All things are adjusted, 
and even Lord Desborough finally marries 
the Princess. Adam and Hester are united, 
as also are Deane’s friend Frant—a really 
fine fellow—and the Colonel’s sister, Mrs. 
Lindley. The interest is well maintained 
to the end ; the characters are drawn with 
vigour; and there is the true local colour 
in the Alpine scenery. Altogether the 
novel is one of the most entertaining of the 
season. 

Th are is a good deal of genuine comedy 
in A •» Ancient Ancestor ; but what will the 
Scotch and Irish claimants of Ossian say 
when they find that Mr. Hall has laid 
irreverent hands upon the great Gaelic 
poet However, the story of the Macpher- 
son imbroglio is made the groundwork 
for a very bright and amusing novel of the 
prose rt day. All the incidents occur 
with:n the brief period of three weeks. 
Horn Fergusson and his sister Malvina 
thu a to be descendants of Ossian. They 
wore born at Clachaig, on the west coast of 
the Isle of Arran, which tradition assigns 
as the last resting-place of the bard. It is 
io this spot that nearly the whole action of 
the novel lies. Malvina is a divine creature, 
and her beauty quite captivates Bernard 
I hake, who, it must be confessed, has first 
made her acquaintance in an underhand 
manner. She also begins to feel in return 
an affection for him, and a number of art 
lessons of which she is the recipient tend to 
foster it. Then, suddenly, the nature of the 
trick by which he made her acquaintance is 
borne in upon her, and she suffers from a 
severe revuhion of feeling. But her heart 
has been too deeply touched to allow of a 
final separation, and after a period of penance 


the lover is forgiven, and all ends joyously. 
So much for the modern story, but there is 
a good deal about the far older traditions 
associated with Ossian. His remains are 
searched for, as well as the inestimable manu¬ 
scripts and treasures which he is reputed 
to have left behind him. When the MSS, 
are discovered, and indeed before, Dr. John¬ 
son is severely trounced for his disbelief in 
Ossian and all his works. One well-drawn 
character in the book is the pretended 
James Macpherson, an alleged descendant 
of the Macpherson, but in reality a robber 
who trades upon his knowledge of the 
treasures of Clachaig, and who meets with 
a terrible death while endeavouring to 
unearth them. The local colour of this 
story is very true to the beautiful Arran 
scenery it attempts to depict—scenery quite 
familiar to the present writer. This descrip¬ 
tion of a landscape on the east coast is 
most accurate:— 

“The greatest charm of the Brodick view lies 
in its colouring. Surely such depths and shades 
and subtle gradations of tints were never before 
extracted from the pigments of Dame Nature’s 
paint-box! The dense greens and changing 
browns, the tawny oranges and the glowing 
purples; the warm red of the sandstone rocks 
along the Bhore and the dazzling white of the 
scattered homesteads among the fields; these, 
coupled with the glorious azure of the sky 
above and the sapphire blue of the sunlit sea 
below, make up a perfect kaleidoscope of colour, 
which bursts on the astonished gaze of a new 
arrival with all the brilliancy of a transforma¬ 
tion scene—so great is the contrast presented 
betwixt the Ayrshire and the Arran coasts, 
although a narrow strip of sea alone divides 
them.” 


The first volume of The Hampstead Mystery 
reads rather tamely, but Miss Marryat 
makes up for it by plenty of excitement in 
the second and third. Henry Hindes, the 
partner of a city merchant named Cramp- 
ton, is desperately in love with his partner’s 
young and beautiful daughter Jenny, 
Hindes is already married, but that is a 
mere detail. However, he conceals his love 
for Miss Jenny until she has made a run¬ 
away marriage with her Papist lover 
Frederick Walcheren. The Cramptons are 
stricken down by the blow; for, besides the 
shame of the escapade, they hate Popery 
like poison. Accordingly, they commission 
Hindes to fetch back their erring daughter, 
on condition that she leaves her husband 
for ever. Hindes comes up with them at 
Dover. Walcheren is away from the Lord 
Warden Hotel bathing, and his fair spouse 
is taking a walk on the cliffs. Hindes dis¬ 
covers her, and in the course of their con¬ 
versation Mrs. Walcheren expresses her 
bitter hatred of him. Unable to control 
his rage at seeing her affection for Wal¬ 
cheren, he gives her a push over the cliffs. 

Her dead body is afterwards discovered, 
and there are some realistic scenes at the 
inquest. Walcheren was deeply attached 
to his wife, and altogether he turns out 
a better character than we should have 
expected from his antecedents. The mystery 
of the fall over the cliffs is never explained, 
but remorse begins to gnaw at the soul of 
Hindes, and his wretched but faithful 
wife discovers his secret. Everything is 
done to preserve it, but although Hindes 1 
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takes large doses of morphia to drown 
his remorse, life becomes an insupportable 
burden. At length he wanders into the 
confessional box of a Roman Catholic 
Church, and makes a clean breast of every¬ 
thing. Now comes the chief dramatic situa¬ 
tion in the novel. The priest proves to be 
the husband of the woman he has murdered! 
The seal of the confessional prevents Walch¬ 
eren from taking his revenge, but he 
threatens to pursue the guilty man to his 
death. How he is dissuaded from carrying 
out this threat, and how Hindes in the end 
perishes miserably, we must leave the reader 
to discover for himself. Miss Marryat knows 
how to tell a story well. The best thing in 
The Hampstead Mystery is the recovery of 
Walcheren to a good and honourable life, 
by the wholesome influence of a woman 
he had previously wronged. 

Mr. Bertram Mitford is one of the most 
spirited writers of the school of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. When he deals with South 
African life he not only writes con amore, 
but has evidently a thorough knowledge of 
the country and the natives. The Luck of 
Gerard Ridyeley, a tale of the Zulu border, 
has more than one scene of thrilling interest, 
which the author makes his readers realise 
most vividly. Two young Englishmen, 
Gerard Ridgeley and Harry Maitland, find¬ 
ing the old country too small for them, go 
out to South Africa to seek their fortunes. 
Gerard is bright, cheerful, and capable, and 
willing to turn his hand to anything; and 
he ultimately makes his way, though he 
passes through some terrible experiences 
first. Maitland is careless and lackadaisical 
and afraid of roughing it. He takes to 
frequenting bar-rooms and falls so low that 
his father peremptorily recalls him home. 
The trekking expedition which Ridgeley 
undertook with John Dawes, the transport 
rider, is powerfully described. They fall 
into the hands of a hostile native tribe, 
and are just about to be tortured to death 
when they are saved by Cetewayo. 
Ridgeley had rendered a service to the 
latter some months before, and this 
practically saves his life and that of his 
friend Dawes. Ridgeley is a manly young 
fellow, and he well deserves his success as 
well as his bride that is to be, the pretty 
May Kingsland. 


One in Charity is a touching story of 
Cornish life. It has a religious tone, with¬ 
out being in the least degree canting. 
Two or three plots run side by side all 
through. One of them concerns the stal¬ 
wart, upright young miner, Will Saxon, 
who, after experiences in both hemispheres, 
settles down in his native town, of which he 
becomes the most important person. He 
marries his early love, though he was j uat 
within an ace of losing her. Saxon’s sister 
Ruth marries the Calvinistic minister, Pen¬ 
rose ; but as she does not believe his hard 
creed, he attributes to her his want of 
success in the ministry. No matter how he 
comforts the elect and threatens the rest 
with hell, he has no success; so he flies 
from the field in despair. By trial and 
suffering he is brought to see that his wife’s 
religion of love is the better way. The 
Yioar of Penleon has already learnt the 
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lesson, as have also some of the free¬ 
thinkers of the town. A terrible fever in 
Penleon brings out more real Christianity 
in the differing sects than ever they had 
exhibited before. They all discover that 
“ to do good is nobler and more Christ-like 
than bolstering up a creed.” As one of 
the characters roughly puts it, “ Hell-fire 
don’t stand no chance agin love.” There is 
a very pathetic incident, where a lover 
sacrifices himself to save the life of his 
rival. High and truly catholic sentiments 
abound in this story. 

An almshouse seems a very unlikely 
place to go to for romance; but Miss 
Everett-Green shows that it is possible 
even here to find incidents and emotions 
common to humanity. Her sketch of St. 
Wynfrith has many merits, not the least of 
which is the skilful delineation of character. 
The sad story of Sarah Trench has interest 
for higher circles than that in which she 
moved, and in which underhand scheming 
and vilification are by no means uncommon. 
Of course, in this sketch there is something 
besides almshouse life. The experiences of 
Lady Artingale are very touching, while 
those of Molly Wybrow are no less enter¬ 
taining. 

A higher literary finish is apparent in 
Mr. Briton’s Westmoreland story, The Face 
of Death, than is the case as regards most 
of the other works upon our list. There is 
also more power generally, and a greater 
capacity for describing natural scenery 
vividly. Those who are acquainted with 
the Lake district will acknowledge that its 
features are faithfully portrayed in these 
pages. There is real interest, too, in the 
story of Alan Wyke and the way in which 
he is saved from making shipwreck of life ; 
and also in the history of little Rizpah Rae, 
who is consumed by her love for humankind, 
and anxious to do something to alleviate 
the world’s heavy load of misery. This is 
a bracing and morally helpful book. 

There is an ultrasensational conclusion 
to Come Bach from the Bead. Mrs. de Lacy 
Bruen is a fascinating lady who has led a 
chequered career. At the end of her deeds 
and misdeeds, and just when she is going to 
marry Sir Hugh Girton, she dies. At least, 
she is given up for dead, but is really buried 
in a trance; and when the hand of 'cupidity 
breaks open her coffin to secure a valuable 
ring which is buried with her, the spell is 
broken, and she returns to life. Sir Hugh 
marries her, but we think the law would 
have had something to say concerning the 
death of her first husband. However, one 
must not be too critical in these matters. 
The story, as a whole, has plenty of move¬ 
ment. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


ROME BOOKS OF Tit A VEL. 

To Oipsyland. By E. R. Pennell. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This is rather a disappointing book. 
The title is so attractive that, perhaps, the 
reader is led to expect more than can be fairly 
demanded from any writer dealing with the 
Romany of Eastern Europe. The subject of 
the gipsy (like Roman Law) has “clothed the 
walls of such spacious libraries ” that little 
pew can now be said. Unfortunately, all this 


mass of literature comes from the pen of 
Gorgios. Even the ever-delightful Borrow 
was himself an outsider. Like our own 
agricultural labourer, the gipsy still lacks an 
historian sprung from his own people. The 
Lovells, the Stanleys, the Coopers, and the 
Lees seem to be too profitably employed 
otherwise. The book under review consists of 
240 pages, of which the first 113 might well 
have been omitted. Descriptions of Buda 
Pesth and first impressions of gipsy music soon 
pall on the reader. Mrs. Pennell is at her 
best when she is in pursuit of the gipsy in 
Transylvania. Her enthusiasm for the down¬ 
trodden Romany is sincere, and her manner of 
expressing it lively enough. Here is her 
picture of the Transylvanian gipsy of to-day, 
who has sunk to be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water: 

“ But these were not gipsy tents, their huts 
burrowed deep into the ground, with walls and 
roof of wood and mortar, thatched with corn 
shucks. These were not tents to be thrown over 
the horse’s back, or strapped under the van, 
where the cold blasts from the mountains gave 
the signal for the journey down into the lowland 
and far away to the south. For the gipsies living 
in them, though they ran naked like so many 
savages of the desert, had given up for ever the 
old, sweet free life when they wandered at will 
and knew no man for master. They had come 
many years ago to squat, as we would say, upon 
the great lord’s estate, and he had let them stay, 
only exacting a day’s work in every week from 
each grown man. The peasants in ’48 may have 
been freed, but the gipsies in gipsyland have 
become slaves in their place, though many a 
Romany chal followed Kossuth into the field 
against the hated Austrian.” 

The illustrations, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
form the main attraction of the book. They 
are numerous and good. 

How I Shot my Rears ; or. Two Years’ Tent 
Lifo in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. H. 
Tyacke. (Sampson Low.) As giving an 
account of regions little known save to Eng¬ 
lish sportsmen, and certainly little traversed by 
English ladies, this is an interesting record of 
travel. The huge glaciers and mountain scenery 
of Lahoul are vividly painted, and the cheer¬ 
fulness of the authoress under every kind of 
trial from servants and snow, fatigue, insects, 
and privation, is unabated throughout. Mrs. 
Tyacke’s expedition offered a chance of 
examining the Buddhist monasteries and the 
manners of the natives, and these she has made 
the most of. Indeed, she is a most intelligent 
traveller and possesses a pleasant style, so that 
persons who do not in the least care how she 
shot her bears will enjoy the narrative. A map 
and illustrations still further assist the reader 
who is desirous of visiting these Himalayan 
scenes under Mrs. Tyacke’s care. Although 
bears form the staple of the book, and the 
authoress and her husband are ‘ ‘ in gloomy 
spirits” if no bears are seen, while "words 
cannot paint her disappointment” when he 
misses a bear, even a sportman’s instincts 
somewhat recoil at a lady who took pleasure 
in shooting a bear and her cnbs together, and 
who styles the former “ the old lady,” just as 
the panther becomes frequently “ Spots ” in 
these pages. On another occasion we can 
better sympathise with her when she stalks and 
shoots a very fine bear without her husband’s 
aid. Her account of a tame snow-leopard and 
of the Lahouli sheep laden with rice is curious. 
The measurements of the largest deodar tree 
found in India make an English tree-grower 
envious. At six feet from tho ground it was 
thirty-eight feet six inches in circumference, 
preserving these dimensions for a height 
of about forty feet. The book will well 
repay reading; and a lady’s pen is every 
here and there amusingly apparent, as when 
Mrs. Tyacke writes that her beaters could 


never learn to track a covey of cJiikors, “ and 
we could never, never impress it on them.” 

Tates of a Nomad; or, Sport and Strife. By 
Charles Montague. (Longmans.) The author 
of these hairbreadth escapes from wild beasts 
and savages announces them to be “ the pith of 
his experiences and nothing more.” He does not 
waste words in his ten adventurous chapters, 
but is terse and vigorous. Two or three sen¬ 
tences enable the reader to realise to the full 
South African scenery and rivers. Borneo 
affords scope for many sporting exploits. The 
storming of Secocoeni’s stronghold, and the 
siege of Marabastadtby the Boers, abound with 
graphic instances of irregular warfare. It is 
not pleasant, however, to read of the com¬ 
mandant succeeding in raiding six hundred 
head of cattle and shooting more than thirty of 
the enemy (Busutos), “ in revenge for tho death 
of ” a trooper who had been killed by tho 
latter in fair warfare. Mr. Montague, like 
almost all who shoot big game, is at times some¬ 
what callous to the sufferings of his quarry. 
Ho “ takes a steady shot at the liver of a buffalo, 
thinking that if he was a trifle too high ho 
should break its back,” and then, running up, 
sees that the animal “ is done for, for he lay on 
his flank, and was banging the ground with 
his horns.” With these deductions the volume 
forms an excellent account of sport in South 
African localities, where day by day game is fast 
disappearing, and has entirely disappeared from 
districts which Gordon Camming saw teeming 
with all kinds of animals. The author’s 
adventures while shooting wild elephants are 
thrilling. This form of Bport is as dangerous as 
shooting tigers afoot in the open. The account 
of the dismay caused by the first donkey ever 
seen near Delagoa Bay is amusing, and so is 
the scene of Cnffre divination. Mr. Montague 
does not shine as a classical scholar, ns when 
he writes ‘' cura post sedet imperatorem,” and 
talks of the Athenians gallantly defending 
Thermopylae. If may be hoped, too, that tho 
scene of administering justice in Borneo is 
somewhat highly coloured. 

Letters of Trace}. By Phillips Brooks. (Mac¬ 
millans.) These letters of the late Bishop of 
Massachusetts relate to two journeys of more 
than a year’s duration, taken in 1863-66 and 
in 1882-83, and to shorter summer trips. 
They are records of travel in Europe, India, 
and Japan, and across the continent of America 
to San Francisco, addressed to members of his 
own family. The writer kept to tho beaten 
track, and there is nothing new in his experi¬ 
ences, or in bis descriptions of the countries he 
visited. The charm of the letters lies in their 
almost childlike simplicity, and in the entire 
absence of conceit. Those who have had the 
good fortune to hear Phillips Brooks, and 
remember his powerful physique and striking 
mannerisms, will be surprised with this glimpse 
of what must have been a delightful character. 
Writing to a sick child from Trento in 1883, 
the late Bishop thus expresses himself: 

“ Only you must be in a gTeat luiTry and get 
well, because you see it is only five weeks from 
to-day that I shall expect to see you in tho dear 
old study in Clarendon-street, where we hare had 
such a lot of good times together before now. 
Just think of it! We’ll set the music box a-going, 
andlightall the gaslights in the house, and get my 
doll out of her cupboard, and dress Tood [the 
Bishop’s little niece] up in a red pocket hand¬ 
kerchief and stand her up on the study table, and 
make her give three cheers ! and we ll have some 
gingerbread and lemonade ” (p. 31 1 ). 

In epistolary literature we have never read 
anything more playful or charming than the 
Bishop’s letters to “ Gertie.” How he envies 
the little Tyrolese girls (heir health and 
strength, because lie wants “ to steal half of it, 
and send it home in a box to Gertie.” After 
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reading this book we look forward with 
pleasure to the Life of Phillips Brooks, which is 
to be published shortly. 

We may here mention briefly the International 
Album-Guide, for the use of travellers and 
tourists, edited and published by Mr. Alfred 
Brocas. Setting aside the advertisements— 
which, by the way, aro certainly not uioro 
offensive than those contained in certain popular 
papers we could mention—it consists of 
descriptions of health resorts, watering places, 
die., iu Kngland and on the Continent, with 
superabundant illustrations. The descriptions 
are written both in Knglish and in (very 
correct) French. The illustrations, which are 
all reproduced from photographs, vary in merit. 
Some of the full-page plates are admirable : wo 
may particularly notice those of Nice and 
Naples. There is also an interesting photo¬ 
graph of the Tower Bridge, which would be an 
ornament to any book. Tl.e Riviera and Algiers 
receive perhaps excessive attention. In a subse¬ 
quent issue, we would suggest the inclusion of 
tit. Jean de Luz and Han .Sebastian, Palermo 
and Catania. 


NOTES A SI) NEWS. 

Mrs. Tyndall would bj much indebted to 
any correspondents of the late Prof. Tyndall 
who have preserved his letters, if they 
would kiudly lend them to her for use in the 
preparation of his biography. Any letters thus 
lent should be sen* to her at Hind Head House, 
Ilaslemere, and will be returned safely to their 
owners. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. havo in the 
press a History of the Portuguese in India, by 
Mr. F. G. Danvers, superintendent of records 
at the India Office, who officially visited Lisbon 
two or three years ago, to report upon documents 
in the Portuguese archives relating to India. 
Scarcely anything has been written in English 
upon this subject since the translation of Asin 
I'ortuyiusa (1049), though the late Dr. A. C. 
Burnell is known to have made considerable 
collections for the purpose. The present 
author has made use, not only of the standard 
Portuguese histories, butalso of the records that 
have recently been printed at Lisbon and at 
Goa. His work will be published in two 
volumes, with maps and illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the 
press an authorised translation, in four volumes, 
of Prof. Adolf Holm’s History of Greece, 
extending from the earliest times to the des¬ 
truction of Greek independence. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons an¬ 
nounce a posthumous work by the late Prof. 
William Minto, entitled Literature under the 
(Jtori/es. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish an account 
of the recent expedition to the Antarctic regions 
on hoard a Dundee Whaler, written and illus¬ 
trated byMr.,W. G. Burn Murdoch. Scientific 
notes are contributed by the naturalists of the 
expedition. 

A selection from the poems of A. H. Clough 
will shortly be published, as a new volume in 
the “ Golden Treasury ” seiies. 

Mr. Halden Pike’s Life of John Cassell 
will be issued by Messrs. Casseli & Co. during 
the course of the present month. 

Tiie next volume in the series of “Heroes 
of the Nations ’’ will be Cieero : and the Fall 
of the Homan Republic, by Mr. J. L. Strachan- 
Davidsou. 

r Thf. chief feaiure in the thirty-first issue of 
die Statesman s 1 ear Hunk, to be published inl¬ 
ine iiutely by Messrs. Muemilttn A: Co., will bo 
an entirely new treatment of the great navies 


of the world, contributed by Mr. John Leyland. 
All the sections relating to fleets in the several 
countries have been re-cast on a uniform plan, 
so as to permit a comparative view. ,State¬ 
ments are given of ships in course of con¬ 
struction, and of those that have only been 
ordered to be laid down; and also detailed 
I descriptions of the principal types of vessels. 

A new hook by Mr. R. C. Hope, entitled 
Mediaeval Music, an Historical Sketch with 
Musical Illustrations, will he published imme¬ 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Last Thirty-Six Years of the Kinydom of 
Naples is the title of an historical work, 
dealing with the unification and consolidation 
of Italy since 1824, by Niccola Nisco, which is 
now being translated for publication in 
England by her niece, Helene Gingold. 
Seven stones, the last of Miss Gingold’s books, 
has recently been added to the English collec¬ 
tion in (Jueen Margherita’s library. 

The proprietors of the London and China 
Teleyraph will publish in April a descriptive 
dictionary of Malaya, based mainly on the 
standard work of Crawfnrd, which, however, 
extended to the entire archipelago, whereas 
this will bo confined to the Straits Settlements 
and the protected Native States. Much use 
also has been made of the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
arrangement is in alphabetical order, giving 
notices not only of every village and river, but 
also of aboriginal trilns, their manners and 
customs, jungle products, natural history, Ac. 

Messrs, Hutchinson & Co. will shortly 
publish an adventure story, entitled The Temple 
of Death. The scene is laid in a native state in 
Southern India; and the ritual of an obscure 
religious sect, the worshippers of Yams, the 
Hindu God of Death, is made the basis of the 
story. It w'U also contain descriptions of the 
archaeological remains, rock inscriptions, cave 
temples hewn out of the solid rock, and colossal 
images, which exist in Southern India in con¬ 
siderable numbers. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Historical Society is to be held at 20, Hanover- 
square on Thursday next, at 5.30 p.m., when 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff will deliver his 
presidential address. It will be proposed to 
elect the Earl of Rosebery, Prof. Max Midler, 
and Prof. H. F. Pelham, as vice-presidents; 
and also the following as members of council : 
Mr. Hubert Hall, Mr. I. S. Leadaru, Prof. F. 
W. Maitland, Mr. C. Oman, and Prof. Tout. 

The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution next week will be delivered by 
Prof. John Nichol (late of Glasgow), on 
“ Bacon’s Key to Nature.” 

The vernacular press of Wales is at present 
very active. Among other tilings issuing 
from it should be mentioned a History of the 
Baptist Denomination, with an Introduction on 
the Ancient Church of the Kymry. The author 
is the Rev. J. 8. Janies, of Llandudno, and 
the publisher is Mr. W. M. Evans, of 
Carmarthen. Judging from the three first 
numbers of the first volume, the work is to be 
on a considerable scale, and it appears to meet 
with a very hearty reception. It touches 
inevitably on much contentious matter, and we 
shall doubtless hear soon what the historians 
of the Established Church think of it. In the 
meantime, tho author is in full possession of 
tho courage of his opinions. 

Mu. and Mrs. Tregaskis, of the Caxton 
Head, High Holborn, have issued another of 
their sale catalogues, made valuable by 
numerous illustrations. These include fac¬ 
similes (presumably done by Mr. William 
Grigys) uf bindings, of MSS., of title-pages, 
of old prints, and of a letter of Charles Lamb. 
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We aro surprised at the low price asked for a 
(restored) copy of the First Folio of Shakspere. 

At the moment of going to press, we hear 
of the sudden death of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, 
the well-known writer of boys’ books. He 
lived at Harrow, but it was at Tivoli that 
he died. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

A summary of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on a Teaching University for 
London has been published this week, filling 
nearly two and a half columns of the Times. 
Put as briefly as possible, it is proposed to merge 
the existing University of London in a new 
university, made up of four constituent bodies. 
These are: (1) The Senate, consisting of 05 
members, of whom .'11 in all are to be elected 
by the other constituent bodies, and the rest 
nominated either by the crown or by certain 
public institutions; (2) tho Academic Council, 
consisting of 15 members elected by the 
Faculties ; (3) the Faculties and Boards of 
Studies, consisting of all tho professors, &c., 
both of the university itself and of the recog¬ 
nised Schools; (4) the Convocation, consisting 
of the present graduates and of future graduates 
of three years’ standing, subject to payment of 
fees. The supreme governing authority is 
vested in the Senate, while the chief duties 
of the Academical Council are to recognise 
teachers and to determine curricula of study 
and examination. Certa : n institutions are 
enumerated as Schools of tho university, in¬ 
cluding theological colleges and colleges of 
music; and it is expressly provided that no 
institution outside the limits of London shall 
be admitted in the future. As regards the 
examinations, a distinction is drawn between 
internal and external students; hut for both 
classes the final examinations for the first 
degree must be, so far as possible, identical. 
Nothing is suggested in this summary of recom¬ 
mendations about the name of the university, 
about Gresham College, or about the provision 
of funds. 

Thf, council of the Senate at Cambridge 
have issued a report in favour of post-graduate 
study. It is proposed to establish two new 
degrees, those of Bachelor of Letters and 
Bachelor of Science, open to graduates either 
of Cambridge or of other “ recognised ” univer¬ 
sities, who shall have given evidence that they 
have pursued at Cambridge for at least one 
year a course of advanced study or research, 
and shall also have presented an original 
dissertation for approval by the board of 
studies. We believe that a similar scheme is 
at present under consideration at Oxford. 

In Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to grant £25 to the Eastern 
Libraries Research F’und, which has been 
instituted, under the auspices of the theological 
faculty, to send out scholars to examine and 
report upon the M8S. in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai. 

It appears that the sole endowment of the 
Bampton Lecture at Oxford is a farm in 
Buckinghamshire. Owirg to the necessity 
for heavy capital expenditure upon this farm, a 
debt has been incurred amounting to about £775. 
Under these circumstances, it has been decided 
to suspend the appointment of a lecturer for 
three alternate years, beginning with 1896. 
A similar measure was adopted about sixty 
years ago. 

TnE University of Oxford has accepted the 
sum of £103—subscribed in memory of the late 
Hugh Russell Welsh, of Trinity — as the 
endowment of a prize for the encouragement of 
the study of human anatomy, and, in particular, 
of the art of drawing in relation thereto. 
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The Rev. Dr. A. F. Mitchell has announced 
his intention of resigning the chair of 
ecclesiastical history at St. Andrews, which he 
has held for more than twenty years. He was 
originally appointed professor of Hebrew as 
long ago as 1818. 

Prop. A lthaus announces a third series of 
free evening lectures on “ German Literature ” 
at University College, of which the first is to 
be given on Wednesday next. The lectures 
will be given in German; and the subjects 
ara—“ Das deutsche Volkslied,” “ Die Briider 
Wilhelm, und Alexander von Humboldt,” “ Der 
0rientalismu8 in der deutschcn Literatur,” and 
“Die patriotischen Diohter in 19ten Jahr- 
hunderts.’ ’ 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BROUGHT BACK FROM THE SEA. 

You failed away o'er a southern sea, 

And ever I watched the wind and the sky, 

And ever I prayed as the days went by, 

That God would have mercy and bring you 
home. 

0 love ! my love, if prayer can avail, 

You were guarded from danger upon the deep ; 
For I was watching, though all were asleep, 
Watching and praying to Heaven for you. 

There are many go down in ships to the sea, 

And Bhe gathers them closely in her embrace, 

And empty for all lime must be the place 
Of those she thus kisses on forehead and lip. 

Bat yon; you were watching the waves at play, 
Bright blue waves with their crests of foam, 

Did your heart for au instant ever turn home ? 

Did you think of me once on that southern 
sea? 

On that southern sen, in that land of flowers, 

My soul went with you, and time stood still, 

My one prayer “ Guard him from danger and 
ill, 

Save him and bless him; and what though the 
eea 

Should mighty and terrible rise in her wrath ; 
Thou stillest the wind; Thou canst quiet the 
wave, 

To Thee, Lord, I turn, for Thou only canst save 
This soul of my soul who is out on the deep." 

Did God hear my prayer, for he brought you 
home P 

Brought you back from the pitiless sea, 

You, who gave never a thought to me, 

Praying and watching when all were asleep. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for January opens with Dr. 
Bruce’s able exposition of St. Paul’s conception 
of the Holy Spirit, with which he connects a 
reply to those who would represent the apostle 
as indifferent to the historical Christ. Mr. 
Lock concludes his interesting and gracefully 
written papers on the Agrapha, or sayings of 
Christ not recorded in the Gospels. The closing 
passages, however devoutly thought, strike us 
as somewhat obscure. Sir J. W. Dawson con¬ 
tinues his essays on the Bible and science, 
which contain many startling statements about 
an “ Egyptian graduate ” who edited the words 
of Moses, aud the mythical representation of 
the antediluvian patiiarchs in the Egyptian 
Hor-shesa, or followers of Horus. Prof. Nestle 
discourses learnedly on the question whether 
«« huxKiatv, Matt. i. 25, means “ and he called ” 
(i.e., Joseph) or ‘‘and she called” (i.e., Mary). 
Mr. John Watson speaks, or preaches, on one 
of the “ premier ideas ” of Jesus. Prof. Dods 
gives an excellent survey of recent books. 
Prof. Ramsay continues his reply to Mr. F. Y. 
(Biase; he “now enters on the real subject, 
viz.,—Is the South Galatian theory right or 
■Wrong.” Learned and impressive, of course, he 


is ; but he admits having written parts of his 
first reply in hot haste, and still forgets that 
other persons can be sensitive besides himself. 


THE LIEDERIIANDSCIIRIFT AT JENA. 

It will interest readers of the Academy to 
bear that the unique and very valuable 
“ Liederhandschrift,” preserved in the Univer¬ 
sity Library of Jena, is to be published, as soon 
as a sufficient number of subscribers is secured. 
The edition—which is to be executed after an 
improved method of photo-lithographic re¬ 
production, by which au exact copy of the 
MS. will be obtained —bids fair to replace the 
original so far as scientific purposes are con¬ 
cerned, since great caro will be taken that even 
in all matters of minutest detail a close imita¬ 
tion of the MS. may be secured. Apart from 
its importance for philology, as an early 
document of Middle High German, the 
“Liederhandschrift” is of a special interest 
for students of the history of music; for the 
various Lieder it contains are accompanied 
by musical notes, the earliest of their kind on 
record. 

The facsimile, of which only a limited number 
of copies will be issued, will contain 2GG leaves, 
large folio, the price being 150 marks. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Dr. Muller, 
head librarian of the university library. I may 
be allowed to express a hope that the enter¬ 
prise will meet with such encouragement and 
support as to insure success. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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Fischbacher. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Dip.iicks, G. Marokko. Mateiialien zur Kinntnij u. 
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Foioaet, O. Madagascar: commerce, colonisation. Paris: 

Challamel. 8 fr. 50 c. . 

Foster, Ch. L'Annea des podtea. 4c Vol. 1693. Parra: 
Fischbacher. 10 fr. 

Gjertz, Mine Marie. L’Enthoutiaame: roman. Pans: 
Gaume. 8 fr. 

Katai.oo der Musikbibliotliek Peters. 1. n. 2. Abth. Leipzig: 

Peters. IS M. . 

Lapoiltk, A. Emile Zola: l’homme et 1’ieuvre. Pans: 
Laporte. 8fr. Eoc. 

Massaja, U. I miei trentacinque anni di mtssione noil’ alta 
Etiouia. Vol. XL Milan: Hoepli. 12 fr. 

Muller, G. A. Hesenbeim, nie es ist u. der Stmt rib. 
Frioderike Brion, Goethes Jugendlieb. Buhl: Kon¬ 
kordia. 6 M. . „ . „ 

Routier, L. Guillaume II. h Londres et l'Umon Franco- 
Rarse. Paris: Le Soudier. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Yuso, Emile. Si us le del breton (impressions de voyage). 
Paris : Fischbacher. 5 fr. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Foi card, P., et Jules Fikot. La Defense nationals dana le 
Nord de 1792 5 1802. Paris: Lecbevalier. So fr. 

Gailly de Tauriseb, Ch. La Nation Canadienne. Paris: 
Plon. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Qiry, A. Manuel de diplomatique. Diplomes et chartes, 
chronologic technique etc. Paris: Haebette. 20 fr. 
Mokl'mrkta Germanise histoiica. (Neue Uuart-Ausgabe.) 
Lcgum set too IV. Constitutiones et acta publtca im- 
peratoium et regum. Tom. I. DCCCCXI.—Ml XCVII. 
Ed. L. Weiland. Hannover: Hahn. 24 M. 

Noel, Octave. Hiitoire du commerce du monde. T. II. 
Depuis les di'couvertes maritim-s du XVe eivcle jusqu’ 5 
la Revolution de 17sti. Paris : Plon. 20 fr. 

Rkkae, K. Hiatoire du people d’Israel. T. V et dernier. 

Paris : Calmanu le vy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Villars, Marquis de. Mcmoirea de la Corn d’Espsgne de 
1079 ii ltisl, publics et annotes par A. Morel-Fatio. 
Paris: Plon. G fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Camus, G. Monographic des Orchiddes de France. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 40 fr. 

Jouiiin, L. Faune francaise: les Nemeiliens. Paris : Son 
d’editions scientiflquea. 15 fr. 

Rotiifi.etz, A. E. geulogiecher Hue rachnitt durch die Ost- 
Alpen. Stuttgart: Bchweizerbart. 10 M. 

Si-RKMIEL, Ch. C. Das entdeckte Geheimniss der Natur im 
Bau u in der Bcfruchtung der Blutnen. Fcsm.-Druck 
der Ausg. v. 1793. Berlin : Mayer A Mutter. 8 M. 
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Biuliotrek der Angeleiichsischen Poesie. Neu bearb. v. R. 

P. Wiilker. 2. Bd. 2. Halite. Leipzig: Wigand. ISM. 
Dkcurtixs, 0., riitorromanische Cbrestomathie. 1 . Bd. 
Surselvisch, Subselviach, Surscttisch. 2. Lfg. Das 18. 
Jahrh. Erlangen: Junge. 9 M. 

Hueffxbk, F. De Plauti oomoediarum exomplia atticis 
quaestiones maxime chronologicae. Gottingen : Diete- 
rich. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

KAprEs, M. Aristoteles-Lexikon. Erkl irnng der phiiosoph. 
termini techniii d. Aristoteles. Paderbjrn: Schoningh. 
1 M. 50 Pf. 

Luetkk, C. Phereoydea. Gottingen : Dieterich. 1M. 20 PI. 
Poznaxski, 8. Bei'rii£e zur Geechicbte der hebr. Sprach- 
nisBtnschaft. I. Berlin : Calvary. 2 M. 20 PI. 
Wkstkiuvick, O. De Plutarchi Etudiis ltesiodfis. Mind-n 
Kurbfr. 1 M. 2o Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON AN ANCIENT POSTURE OF PRAYER. 

London: Jan. 21,1691. 

The only postures of Christian prayer men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament are those of 
prostration (see Matt. xxvi. 39 ; Mark xiv. 35), 
kneeling (see Luke xxii. 41; Acts vii. GO ; ix. 
40; xx. 3G; xxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14), and simply 
standing (Mark xi. 25). But the early Christians 
often prayed standing, with the arms ex¬ 
tended horizontally. The object was, of course, 
to imitate the position of Christ upon the cross. 
For this see Tertullian and other authorities 
cited in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Anti¬ 
quities, s.v. Prayer. As the Christian martyrs 
doubtless prayed at their consummation, death, 
the same posture was sometimes adopted by 
those witnesses. See, for instance, Eusebius, 
llist. eccl ., viii. 7 : 

‘Eivpzs yovv Tj\isiav oil 5* Skew v irvv elxoirr, 8 ix® ScvpuF 
ieruros t'fov, ical Tdy piv X**pas ttpairKuioros fit 
ff t a v p o 0 Tin of.... Tarr wpbs rt> Otlov o\o\ai- 
t ara 7 ctcu/i ou A,rats. 

Further information on this subject will bo 
found in M. Lo Blant’s Les A des ties Martyrs, 
1883, § 100, and in Prof. Ramsay’s The, Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 421. 

It has not, I think, been observed that the 
same or a similar practice existed in the 
mediaeval Irish Church. Its technical name 
was crois-Jhiijill, literally “ cross-vigil,” which 
is thus explained by O'Ciery in his Glossary, 
printed at Louvain in 1G43 : 

“umaightlie no faire doni duine ar a ghluinibh 
orui a liimha einte a gcrois”—“a prayer or a 
vigil which ono makes on one’s knees, with one’s 
hands stretched out in (i.e., so as to form) a 
cross." 

The word is of frequent occurrence in early 
Irish literature. The following examples will 
suffice—the first is from a MS. of the ninth 
century : 

“ Cumgabal inna lam hi crosfigill, is fi briathar 
Kim insin, 7 is si / briathar fiilo da«o a cumgabal 
sius dochum fid 11 ', 7 is fi briathar glume 7 chos a 
filliud fri tlcchtan, 7 is ti briathar choirpdano intan 
roichtber do ilia oc sleclitau 7 cbroF[th]igill.”— 
“ The uplifting of the hands in cross-vigil, that 
is the hands’ word, and this, then, is the eyes’ 
word, uplifiing them unto God, and this is the 
word of knees and legs, bending them to genu¬ 
flexion, and this is the body's word, when it is 
directed to God in genutiexiou and cross-vigil.”— 
11 Codice Irlandtse detV Ambrosiana, ed. Ascoli, p. 575. 

The next example is from a MS. written 
about 1150: 

Gnim* casil, crost[fb]igell, 
slechtain, iruaigthi idaD, 
a dera uad cen edail, 

buaid Beogaiu [leg. Becfiiu] cen (chuit cijnad. 

“Building a stone-wali, cross-vigil, genuflexion, 
pure prayer, his tears (flowing) from him without 
gain, were ttie virtue of Becim without a whit of 
crime.”—l ook of Leinster, p. 358, left margin. 


I * For Gnim the lithographic facsimile of the 
Book of Leinster has the nonsensical Snim ; but 
fee the Martyrology of Donegal, edd. Todd and 
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In the same MS., p. 371, col. 3, 1. 43, 

“ Cross-igell co toe ”—“ Oross-vigll, with silence,” 
occurs as one of the usages ( gmithaigthe) of the 
school of Senohell. 

The next three examples are from a MS. of 
the fourteenth century: 

“Isairesin noco dentar isna lathibsea slechtana 
na croiflgell ic ernaigthe 7 noco nforchoimetaither 
riagla na n-Mnted ngradach.”—“Therefore it is 
that on those days (the fifty days from Pasch to 
Quinquagesima) no one performs genuilexions nor 
cross-vigil when praying, and the rules of the 
graded fasts are not observed” (Lebar Brecc, r>4b, 63). 

In the Second Vision of Adamnfm, Lebar 
Brecr, p. 2,39a, 56, the term is applied to the 
attitude of Moses during the defeat of the 
Amalehites: 

“ intan conocbad Moysi a l!imu hi crosfigill fri Dia 
nomuided forsua genntib. Intan immorro noh'ced 
tis la thoeb nomhuided for a muinntir fesin, conid 
desin dobertha ailge arda fo a doitib coru scaich 
slaide na ngennti.”—“ Whenever Moses would 
hold up his hands to God in cross-vigil defeat 
was inflicted on the heathen. When, however, 
be would let them down by his side defeat was 
inflicted on his own people. Wherefore high rocks 
were put under his arms until the smiting of the 
heathen had ceased” (see Exodus xvii. 9-12). 

A similar statement is made as to Joshua: 

“ Intan tra nos-tocbad lesftu mac Nuin in tGisech 
fimra a dii l.'um fiille oengela uada i crosfhigili fri 
Dia nomhuided for cathaib Cannfm. Intan didiu 
ba scith i crosfigill 7 no thimoirced a lama fria 
thoeb nomhuided for clainn Israel. Doronsat tra 
male Israel comairle nglic goesmair andsiu . 1 . di 
chorthi cloiche do shuidiugud 7 do thocbail fo 
lamaib let in combet sium i crosfigill in oiretnobethi 
ic cur in catha.”—“ Now, when Joshua, son of 
Nun, the wonderful leader, would lift from him 
his two beautiful white hands in cross-vigil to God 
defeat- would fall on Canaan’s battalions. But, 
when he grew weary in making cross-vigil, and 
dosed his hands against his sides, defeat would 
fall on the clan of Israel. So then the sons of 
Itracl framed a wise and cunning counsel, to wit, 
they tet and lifted two pillars of stone under 
Joshua’s hands, so that they might be (stretched 
out) in cross-vigil so long as the battle was being 
fought” ( Lebar Brece, p. 124b). 

Lastly, in the Colloquy of the Aged Men 
(Book of Lismore, fo. 185b, 2), St. Patrick 
comforts his convert, the ancient hero Cailte, 
by telling him that he beyond all the other 
Fianni has received the good things of God, 
to wit, belief and devotion and cross-vigil 
(ereidemh oeus crabadli ocits croisf h igh ill seek 
gach nech a Hi don fheinn). 

It will be observed that there is nothing in 
the above quotations to justify O’Clery’s state¬ 
ment that kneeling was essential to cross-vigil. 
On the contrary, the use of the term to describe 
Moses’ attitude during the fight with Amalek 
seems to show that the person performing cross¬ 
vigil either stood or sat—probably the former. 

Whitley Stokes. 


DANTE’S REFERENCE TO THE “ LIBRO DELL 
AGGREGAZIONE DELT.E STELLE ” (CONY. II. 6), 
AND TO ALFRAGANUS (CONV. II. 14). 

British Museum : Jan. 4, 1894. 
The hitherto unidentified compendium of 
astronomy to which Dante refers in the Convito 
(II. 6) by the title of il Libro dell’ Aggregazione 
delle Stelle, without any further indication, 
turns out to be the Elementa Astronomica of 
Alfraganus. Of this work there are five 
editions in the British Museum, printed 
respectively at Ferrara in 1493 (A), at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1537 (B), at Paris in 1546(C), at Frank¬ 
fort in 1590 (D), at Amsterdam in 1669 (E). 

There is nothing on the title-page of any of 
these editions to show that the work of 
Alfraganus was known by the name which 
Pante gives to the book he is quoting from in 


the passage referred to above. The usual title 
is either Compilatio Alfragani (A, B), or Com¬ 
pendium Alfragani (C), or Alfragani Elementa 
Astronomica (D, E). An alternative title, how¬ 
ever, appears in the colophon of the Frankfort 
edition (D), which runs:—“ Explicit Alfraganus 
de aggregations scientiae stellarum, felicibus 
astris.” Moreover, Christmann, the editor of 
this edition, incidentally mentions in a note 
that the title of a MS. version seen by him in the 
Palatine Library was as follows :—“ Incipit 
liber de aggregationibus scientiae stellarum 
et principiis coelestium, quern Ametus films 
Ameti dictus Alfraganus compilavit 30 capi- 
tulis.” 

There can hardly be a doubt, therefore, that 
the title, Libro dell’ Aggregazione delle Stelle, 
employed by Dante was merely an abbreviated 
form of the alternative title of the work of 
Alfraganus, and that it was from Alfraganus 
that he derived the astronomical data given by 
him in this particular passage of the Convito. 
Dante there says, in discussing the motions of 
the Heavens <i propos of the Heaven of Venus :— 

“Li quali [movimenti dei cieli), secondoche nel 
Libro dell’ Agqrcguzione delle Stelle epilogato si trova, 
dalla migliore ditnostrazione degli Astrologi sono 
tre: uno, secondoche la Stella si muove entro lo 
suo epiciclo ; l’altro, secondoche lo epiciclo si muove 
con tutto il cielo ugualmente con quello del Sole; 
il terzo, secondoche tutto quel cielo si muove, 
seguendo il movimeuto della stellata spera da 
Occidents in Oriente, in cento anni uno gTado.” 

This is in exact accordance with what Alfra¬ 
ganus says in his Compendium (Cap. xvii., 
“ De motu stellarum quiuque erraticarum in 
orbibus suis secundum longitudinem ”):— 
“Moventur quoque sphaerae horum planetarum 
[sc. Venus, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars] per gradum 
unura, quibuslibet centum annis, juxta motum 
stellarum fixarum. Ex his omnibus patet, quod 
motus qui apparet in Zodiaco, hisce 4 planetis, 
excepto mercurio [which, as had been previously 
explained, has four motions], compositus sit ex 
tribus motibus tantum, videlicet ex motu planetne 
iu epicyclo, ex motu centri epicycli in eccentrico, 
et ex mctu communi omnium stellarum fix- 
arum.” (Frankfort ed., pp. 83-4.) 

I may add that, besides the printed editions 
mentioned above, there is one MS. (thirteenth 
century) of the Astronomy of Alfraganus in the 
British Museum, viz., Arundel 377. There is 
no hint in it of an alternative title, the work 
beginning “ Incipit liber alfragani astrono- 
mici ” and ending with a simple “ explicit.” 

In a second passage of the Convito (II. 14) 
Dante makes a direot reference to Alfraganus. 
In discussing the size of the planet Mercury, 
he says: 

“ Mercurio <• la pifi piccola Stella del cielo ; che 
la quantitii del suo diametro non c piu che di 
dugento trentadue miglia, secondoche pone 
Alfergano, che dice quello essere delle vent’ otto 
parti l’una del diametro della terra, lo qual <3 sei 
mila cinquecento miglia.” 

This is in agreement with what Alfraganus 
says, according to the Frankfort edition (D), 
and M8. Arundel 377, in both of which the 
diameter of Mercury is given as -}* part of the 
diameter of the Earth; but it is not in agreement 
with his measurements as given in the other 
four printed editions (A, B, C, E), which again 
are not in agreement with one another in that 
respect. It is evident, therefore, that both the 
Frankfort edition and MS. Arundel 377 repre¬ 
sent the version of Alfraganus made use of by 
Dante, while the others do not. I hope to deal 
elsewhere with the question of the relative 
values of the several editions of Alfraganus, the 
subject being, perhaps, somewhat too lengthy 
for the columns of the Academy. 

Paoet Toynbee. 

P.S.—Through the kindness of Mr. Nicholson, 

I am enabled to add that an examination of the 
MSS. qf Alfraganus at Oxford gives as a result 


that three out of twenty (viz., Savile 16; Digby 
214 ; Laud 644); contain the alternative tide : 
Liber de aggregacionibus sciencie stellarum. 


THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 

Cambridge: Feb. 2,1894. 

I have been following with much interest the 
discussion on this subject in the pages of the 
Academy ; and although, as an amateur, I 
fall under Mr. Mayhew’s strictures, I beg leave 
to add a small contribution to it. 

I had intended, in the first place, making 
some remarks on the X> but Lord Southesk 
has forestalled me. That this sign bears the 
value l> on any inscription is a statement that 
will not bear investigation. There are two 
Ogham stones in Wales in which the engraver 
was required to cut i*. In one of these, Kenfig, 
he has made what is probably an arbitrary 
sign of his own invention, trusting, I suppose, 
to the associated Roman inscription to elucidate 
his meaning. In the other stone, at Crick- 
howel, he has, it is true, made a X > but too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that 
it is below the stem line. If we argue from 
the sub - linear X Crickhowel that the 
trans - linear X = p > we should also argue 
from the sub-linear || on the same stone that 
the trans-linear II = l, which is, of course, 
absurd. Mr. Brash (Og. Mon., p. 59) says 
“ some writers have asserted that p 
was represented by the same symbol 
as ia . . . but the monuments give us 

no evidence in support of these statements.” 
It is a pity that he gives no reference to these 
discerning writers beyond this summary dis¬ 
missal ; for the sign used for p at Crickhowel 
is the same symbol as ia. It seems also to be 
used at Killeenadreena, Valentia Island, in the 
name Erpenan. When we find two inscriptions 
in Dunloe Cave, of which one ends magi miteoi 
Toicac (/), and the other magi mueoi Toica X «» 
are we not justified in taking X> it* con¬ 
sonantal value, as some sort of guttural ? Lord 
Southesk finds a difficulty in taking X M 
because “ that letter is already represented in 
Ogams.” Although it savours of presumption 
for me to express a difference of opinion with 
such a recognised authority, I venture to think 

with Mr. Brash that X (consonantal) and jf- 

are not independent, any more than are the 
figure 8 and its flat-headed variety affected by 
stonemasons. The ornamental flourish for rr, 
at Bressay and Burrian, is a kindred symbol. 

Bressay.— Although the Norse element in this 
inscription is admitted by all writers on the 
subject, I find some difficulty in accepting it 
before obtaining satisfactory answers to one or 
two questions. 

No one doubts that the inscriptions on the two 
sides of the Bressay Stone are contemporaneous; 
indeed, there are no grounds for doing so. 
Admitting this, may we not fairly ask why do 
we get a Celtic word for “son” and a Norse 
word for “daughter” in one and the same 
inscription ? If a Piet engraved _ the stone, 
why did he not cut the whole inscription ia his 
mother tongue ? And if a Norseman, why not 
in his; and why did he employ Ogham letters 
in preference to Runes ? There remains another 
alternative: that the language spoken in the 
Shetlands was a patois of Norse and Celtic, 
something like the Anglo-Gallic jargon spoken 
in the Channel Islands. But if this were so, 
why do the other Shetland Oghams betray no 
sign of Norse influence, and why are all the 
Runes of the archipelago free from Celtic 
admixture ? 

It would be perfectly possible—though not 
worth the time or trouble that would be 
involved—tq frame a sentence which would 

ooQle 
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be equally intelligible to the eyes of the 
speakers of two different languages, although 
it would convey totally different ideas to 
their mindR. Single words will sufficiently 
illustrate nay meaning. To a Frenchman, 
the sequence of letters p-a-y-s denotes 
“ country ” ; to an Englishman it repre¬ 
sents a part of the verb “ to pay.” An 
Irishman understands by d-r-e-a-m “ a trite,” 
which is as different as can be from tho mean¬ 
ing which it conveys to an Englishman. Is it 
not just possible that nahhtvvddadds (on what 
authority -ddaXSs ?) daitr, in spite of their un¬ 
deniably Norse aspect, are really Pictish words, 
which will he found in their proper places in 
the Pictish dictionary should a lucky chance 
ever reveal any considerable proportion of the 
language ? 

R. A. 8. Macalistf.r. 

P.S.—I may add that the equation X = Q > 
or a similar sound, partly solves the difficult 
Oosocteas inscription in the National Museum 
of Ireland— Gosocteas mosac magi ( =mnqi ) Ni, 
leaving only mosac to deal with; and the appli¬ 
cation of the same equation to the Aglish 
fragment gives Ayilogdo, which perhaps sug¬ 
gests the advisability of a careful re-examina¬ 
tion of the patronymic on the Breastagh 
monument. 


THE NAME OF GOLSPIE. 

The Air I our, Whaaphill, Wigtownshire: 

Jan. 31, 1891. 

There are two obvious misprints in my letter 
of Jan. 27, which I had not the opportunity of 
correcting in proof. In 1. 5, espiug should be 
rspuiy ; and in 1. 17 ramhfrwla should be ramh- 
Jhnda (pronounced rahuda). 

As an instance of the interchange of <j and r 
in Gaelic vocables, Laggangarn {lagan nan earn) 
is an imperfect example. It is an instance of 
what Irish grammarians call eclipse of one 
consonant by another, following the article. A 
better example, more nearly parallel to the 
hypothetical origin of Golspie, is Giffen, in 
Ayrshire, representing the Welsh erf a, “ a 
ridge.” 

Camelon, in Stirlingshire, where King Arthur 
andModred fell in battle (a.d. 537), is written 
Gamlan in the Red Book of Hergest (xxii, 30), 
and Camlan in the Black Book of Carmarthen 
(xix., stanza 13). Boece explained this name as 
Camelodunum, Cynobeline’s fort, and later 
etymologists have been simple enough to accept 
this solution; but indeed it is a name of matter 
of fact origin = cam linn, “ the winding pool,” 
referring to a bend on the river Carron hard by. 
The same name occurs in other parts of Scot¬ 
land as Camling, on Pulmaddy bum, and 
Camelon Lane, both in Galloway. Lane is an 
Old Norse loan word, still in use in Broad 
Scots to signify a slow running stream. 

There are many streams in Ireland called 
Cnmeline and Camling; the latter is the name 
of a small river in Antrim, flowing through a 
glen called Crumlin, f.e., crom ghleann, 
“ crooked glon.” 

Hekbekt Maxwell. 


“ex ORCO.” 

Oxford : Jaio. 18,1894. 

Will you allow me to protest against an un¬ 
generous note which is appended to an article 
on the “Results of the Crusades” in the 
current Edinburgh Review ? 

I ought perhaps not to be offended at finding 
myself killed and buried by the Reviewer. I 
have for so many years lived without knowing 
how the next morning would find me, that I dare 
not complain of my critio for cutting short my 
thread of existence a little prematurely : but I 
do complain of the whole tone of the footnote 


he devotes to my book on The Crusade of 
Richard I. He finds three faults with this 
diminutive and (as I thought) harmless pro¬ 
duction. As it so happens, I am quite with¬ 
out responsibility for each one of these points. 

(1) He states that I speak of jerboas in 
the plain of Carmel. To this I answer that I 
have done no such thing. To begin with, it is 
one of some three notes in my little book that 
I did not write myself. Anyone with an ounce 
of penetration, I should have thought, would 
have seen that a note about Dipodida C. was 
not in my style. Then, the writer of that note 
does not people the plain of Carmel with jerboas: 
he only suggests that the nameless leaping 
animal mentioned in the Itinerarium Ricardi is 
a jerboa. As the jerboa is admitted to flourish 
in the Arabian and Egyptian sands a few 
miles off, I do not see any absurdity in sug¬ 
gesting that seven or eight centuries ago its 
habitat was wider than at present. The Fauna 
of no country necessarily remain the same for 
a thousand years. 

(2) The Reviewer states that I also write of 
“ Tarantulas ” in Palestine. Here, once more, 

I do no such thing. That part of the footnote 
identifying the “ Tarentes ” of the Itinerarum 
with the “ Tarantula ” is not, I think, mine 
(at least in its present form), though the rest 
of this note about Albert of Aix, &o., is. I trans¬ 
late the word as referring to certain “ creeping 
insects commonly called Tarentes ”; and the 
identification with “ Tarantulas ” is not mine, 
but due to the latest editor of the Itinerarium, 
and the greatest of living English scholars. Dr. 
Stubbs regards these insects as “Tarantulas” ; 
and, were I responsible for the identifica¬ 
tion, I should desire nothing better than to 
err in such company. It is nothing to 
the point to say there are no tarantulas in 
Palestine now. Neither I, nor the annotator, 
nor Dr. Stubbs, say that there are. 

(3) The Reviewer proceeds to find fault 
with the Englishing of my Arabic names. 
Here, once more, he lays his finger on a 
point that has little or nothing to do with me. 
In writing my book, I followed the spelling 
of the English, French, Latin, and German 
authorities I was using. Till Arabic scholars 
have settled upon some definite rules for 
Englishing Arabic names, non-Arabic authors 
can do no more. Here too, after my MS. 
had left my hands, someone, unknown to 
me, altered my spelling on a principle unintel¬ 
ligible to me ; and this necessitated a few other 
changes in proof. That there are inconsistencies 
and mistakes in my spelling of Arabic words 
I am only too conscious. But is my critic 
consistent himself ? 

Lastly, he accuses me of having failed fully to 
grasp the topography of Richard’s campaign. 
This I take to be his way of stating that he 
differs from some of my conclusions. Here 
again, I would cry “peccavi,” if I felt that I 
had been guilty of any arrogance in laying 
down the law on such a very intricate question 
as Richard’s campaign. But have I, in the 
whole course of my little book, ever ventured 
on “ dogmatism ” ? I have simply done my best 
to pick out, among conflicting views, that which 
seemed to me the most likely to be true. In 
doing this I have apparently had the misfortune 
to differ occasionally from my censor. 

Will there ever come a day when critics will 
put their names to what they pen when 
attacking other writers P I have no wish 
to say a word of disrespect towards a 
writer for whom (if I pierce the veil of his 
anonymity aright) I have nothing but the 
kindliest feelings—a writer from whom I have 
doubtless learnt much. But I do claim the 
right to point out that this very writer who 
finds such wholesale fault with what I have not 
written, and what (had I written it) I have no 
need to be ashamed of (I refer to the “jerboa” 


and the “ tarantula ”), is himself a very doubt¬ 
ful reed for anyone to lean on. Of some eight 
dates that he gives in the course of a few 
pages, about half are wrong, and these are 
elementary dates. Thus he puts the death 
of Fulk in 1144 instead of 1143; he places 
Amalric I.’s death in 1173 instead of 1174 ; and, 
if I read him aright, the death of Baldwin 
III. in 1102 instead of 1103 ; while he caps this 
series of blunders by putting the death of 
Baldwin IV. in 1180. The precise date of this 
last event is very obscure; but, despite a certain 
amount of mediaeval authority which seems to 
support 1180, it is almost certain that this year 
is wrong. How far my critic is conversant with 
the original twelfth century or thirteenth 
century authorities for crusading history is 
further evidenced (1) by his attributing the 
Itinerarium Ricardi to Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
(2) by his appeal to Ernoul’s rotten legend as 
to Saladin’s captivity, and this only at second 
hand from M. Rey’s volume; (3) by his fixing 
the marriage of Isabella and Henfrid of Toron 
in 1184. 

Those who have devoted their lives to 
mediaeval history will find other statements in 
this paper on the “Results of the Crusades,” 
calculated to take away their breath. But I 
have no wish to play an ungenerous part. 
The paper, as a whole, is not one of which any¬ 
body need be ashamed, and I, in common with 
others, may learn something from its perusal. 
But was there any need for its writer to go 
out of his way to fix a stigma on a little book 
—written, as he seems to know, under great 
discouragements—that never boasted itself, and 
certainly was not “ unduly puffed up ” P I hope 
I have no false pride, no foolish notion that 
my own work is perfect. Probably I have made 
mistakes, as does everyone else ; but then I 
have never laid claim to immunity from error. 

I hope that my own little History of the 
Crusades will appear before very long now, 
though I have been unable to finish it myself. 
Will my critic tell me what system of 
Englishing Arabic names he would recommend ? 
I was thinking of adopting, with some modi¬ 
fications, that of the KncycUgmedia Rritannica, 
but I cannot see my way to use “ breathings ” 
in a popular work ? Fas est H ah haste dneeri. 

T. A. Arciif.r. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

Oxf jrd : Peb. 6, 1894. 

May I be allowed to correct certain mis¬ 
apprehensions on the part of my critics, Mr. 
Owen and Mr. James. I have to draw atten¬ 
tion only to one point in connexion with the 
former; and this is that he seems to regard the 
Book of Enoch as a product of the second 
century a.d , whereas it is all but universally 
agreed that it is pre-Christian, and my conten¬ 
tion is that it belongs partly to the second 
century and partly to the first century B.C. 

With regard to Mr. James, whose criticism 
has just appeared in the Classical Review, my 
task is more Rerious. In a few instances, Mr. 
James reproduces certain strictures of Prof. 
Dillmann. To only one of these, however, does 
he give the sanction of his judgment, and that 
rather unfortunately for himself. Following 
Dillmann’s example, he charges me with mis¬ 
spelling no less than twenty times the name of 
the “ allbekannten Pariser Gelehrten Halevi.” 
Before lending themselves to such a charge, it 
would have been wiser for my critics to have 
acquainted themselves better with the bio¬ 
graphy of this scholar, who in his earlier years, 
when he wrote the treatise I have quoted so 
frequently, spelt his name Halh'vi and not 
Halevy, as he has done of late. Some other 
criticisms of Dillmann, which are as easily 
rebutted as tho above, will bo dealt with in the 
Introduction to my Ethiopic Text of the Book 
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of Jubilees, which is almost ready for press, 
and in the Introduction to the Ethiopic Text of 
Enoch, which will appear, I hope, next year. 

Mr. James is disinclined to “ believe that any 
considerable portion [of Apocalyptic literature] 
has disappeared and left no record of its exist- 


‘ small talk ’ of which great men are so often 
the victims.” Observing this, my critics at 
once remark that they can find several 
anecdotes, perhaps a dozen, scattered about 
the !S70 pages—surely not a very big average. 
But my next sentence runs thus: “ I have 


ence.” To support this view in some degree, not hesitated in some half-dozen cases to 
he feels obliged to assume that the various repeat a story which illustrates his [the poet’s] 
portions of the Book of Enoch were not cujrent methods and character.” To a writer with a 
separately, but “ were written to occupy their twelve years’ collection of “ ana ” before him, 
present position by successive authors.” A amounting to Borne score of stout volumes, the 
study of the violent dislocations which the temptation to insert a large number of stories 
various independent sections have undergone was almost irresistible. I forsook an early 
at the hands of an editor or editors would at project, however, when so many daily papers at 
once disabuse him of this error. the time of Lord Tennyson’s death crowded 

Again, Mr. James is mistaken in thinking their columns for several weeks with vulgar 
that I “did not know of the Latin version gossip, the subject not infrequently being beer, 


8 p.m. Chemical: “ Determination of the Available 
Mineral Plant Pood in Soils,” by Dr. Bernard Dyer ; 
"Aerial Oxidation of Turpentine and Essential Oils,'' 
by Mr. C. T. Kingzett. 

8 p.m. United Serrioe Institution: “The Coast- 
Lindx of the North Atlantic,” VI., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8.80 p m. Antiquaries. 

Fai day, Peb. 16,3 p m. Geological: Annual General Meeting-. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’Meeting, “ Ship 
Slipways,” by Mr. Walter Beer. 

9 p.m. Eoyal Institution: “Bacon's Key to Nature.’’ 
by Prof. Niehol. 

Sati bhay, Feb. 17, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution : “Light,” H., 
by Lord Rayleigh. 


[of Jude 15] which Zahn quotes from the port, hats, tobacco, boots, length of hair, a 
Anonymus contra Novatianum 10.” I was fully “ ragged beard,” “ slovenly dress,” and a 
aware of the passage, but was not prepared to “ growling voice.” There was no object in 
draw Zahn’s conclusions from it. I have long tolling the stories, except to allude to such 
known this treatise to be of importance in offensive facts. This was the “ small talk ” to 
connexion with the Slavonic Enoch. which I objected; and, fearing to appear to 

Mr. James hopes that he is not answerable imitate the bad example set, I omitted a long 


for the statement made in reference to his chapter of personalia, prepared at considerable 
Latin Fragment which he kindly communicated trouble, and consisting of at least a hundred 
to me—“ that it follows a penitential edict of stories which I believe are the best relating to 
St. Boniface, &c.” I am sorry that I cannot Tennyson, and not very generally known, 
relieve him from any responsibility in this From my own point of view, therefore, the 
matter. From him and from him alone it volume seemed to lose all claim to be eon- 
emnnates. sidered anecdotal. 

Again, Mr. James remarks that my “ biblio- Then comes this point. Mr. Waugh, by no 
graphy does not profess to be complete,” and means improperly, points out that I, too, have 
undertakes to fill up some of its omissions in a allowed references to appear to the poet’s hats, 
later part of his review. Now, as I certainly And wine, and tobacco. Perhaps I must plead 
intended to give a complete bibliography since guilty to a little inconsistency, but my defence 
tho year 1850 {Book of Enoch, p. 9), 'I was is this—in each case the reference is but an 
astonished to read that it could easily be incidental portion of an anecdote which is in 


enlarged, and so I turned hastily to the para- itself important, and is quoted from a standard 
graph containing the proposed additions. My author, and I shrank from mutilating the text 
astonishment, however, quickly changed to of such men as Bayard Taylor, Mouckton 
merriment over the suggested improvements, Milues, T. H. Escott, and others. My 
and my merriment changed again to astonish- sensitiveness in this matter may be a fault— 
ment that so laborious a student of Catalogues “ the very head and front of my offending hath 
as Mr. James should have found no more than this extent no moro.” In my own mind I felt, 
three or four antiquated and virtually useless and still feel, justified in the course I adopted, 
works written in the uncritical foretime of and I am in hope that this brief explanation 


Enochic study. With these few works that he 
mentions I am acquainted, and with, I suppose, 
six times as many more composed before 1850 ; 
but as from a cursory examination of them I 
found them to be valueless for a first-hand study 
of the subject, I purposely omitted all 
consideration of them. The scientific study of 
Enoch begins with the sixth decade of this 
century. 


will dispel the misunderstanding which has 
arisen, mnch to my surprise. 

J. Cuming Walters. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Scjjpay, Feb. 11, 4 pm. Sunday Lecture: “Aerated 
Waters,” by Prof. Vivian B. Lewea. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ** The Ethics of Resentment.” by 
Mrs. Sophie Bryant. 


SCIENCE. 

AVIANUS AND IIIS IMITATORS. 

“Les Fabulistes Latins depths le Siucle 
d’Auiiuste jusou’a la Fin dh Moyen 
Age.”— Avianus et see Anciens Imitateurs. 
Par Leopold Ilervieux. (Paris : Firmin 
Didot.) 

(Second Notice.) 

To appreciate the importance of Avianus as 
a literary monument, it is necessary to know 
something of his imitators. Robert, in his 
edition (1825) of unedited fables of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
seems to have first signalised the existence 
of a prose version called Apologi Aviani 
in MS. 347 B of the Paris Library. Du 
Meril, in 1854, in his Poesies infdites du moyen 
age, transcribed two of these, following the 
same MS., which, it seems, is an inferior 
copy of another in the same library, 347 G. 
Friihner, in 1802, was the first to give a 
full text of these Apologi Aviani, and to use 
for it the latter MS. Both the MSS., accord¬ 
ing to him, were writton in the fourteenth 
century, 347 C perhaps twenty years before 
3 47 B. Friihner thought that the prose 
version of Avianus found in both was made 
by an Englishman. M. Hervieux, in four 
pages of close reasoning, makes it nearly 
certain that it was tho work of a French¬ 
man. He is here supported by the opinion 
of the first of living palaeographers, M. 
Leopold Delisle. 

A second prose version of Avianus exists, 
in various degrees of completeness, in six 
MSS. examined by M. Hervieux, and 
described by him in pp. 168—171. They 


One more remark and I have done. Other Monday, Feb. 12 , s p.m. London institution: “Russian form a kind of supplement to the collection 
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reviewers have not experienced the Bame 
difficulty in understanding my “ Essay on the 
term ‘TheSon of Man.”’ If, however, my book 
reaches a second edition, I will try to write so 
as to bo “understanded ” by the Dean of 
King’s College. 

For one or two strictures I am grateful to 
my reviewer, as well as for his otherwise kindly 
and appreciative criticism. 

E. H. Charles. 


“ TENNYSON— FOET, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
IDEALIST.” 

Birmingham: Feb. 6, 1894. 

Will you allow me to thank Mr. Arthur 
Waugh for his just criticism and his generous 
estimate of my book on Tennyson, and at tho 


PoU 8 p^^tv’ai : Advancement of ° f * db !<* under the name of Romulus. 

Architecture,” v„ by Mr. o. Aitchison. In this version thirty-seven of the forty- 

Dete 8 ctio “'and MMsurenfent o/lntiammabiroas' Sd two fables of Avianus, occasionally deviating 

VaP 3.30 pfm^Geographicad^ ” Johore "by MrH.Lake £° m ^ 0rdOT ’ ^ith eight 

Tuesday. Feb. 13, 8 p.m. Royal Institution :“ Locomotion from Other SOUrCOS. In the dlSCUSSlOn On 
8tewart. ation m PIant * and Aninmla >” v -> c. these M. Hervieux mentions a fact which 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, "The Transport will interest Englishmen ; among the trans- 
0f ^ *impo^bebmce,” by ^tors of Romulus is our own King Henry 

Sir George Chesney. Beau ClerC (p. 174). 

8 p m. Bocitty of Art*: “Modern Development of i> al a 7 _.1 

Illustrated Journalism,” by Mr. Horace Townsend. Besides the two prO80 VerBlODB, there are 

TivifSK°NF' m ‘ri^ nthr M P 2 lo ^ al : 0 .V The Languages ° f extant several poetical transfusions or ex- 

Bntisn New Guinea,’ by Mr. Sidney H. Kay; "The . • a • mi. a?aAai_ 

Indiana of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivera.” by Bishop pansions Of AvianUS. JL 1 I 6 tirst OI 10.686 18 
Bom pas ; The Tibetan House Demins : Some Ancient pnllfvl Vtv TTfirvifliiY ** Tlin Nnvus Aviftmia 
Indian Charms from the Tibetans,” by Surgeon-Major c “ 1A6a D J • LL ® r . V1 . „ . 0 I>OVUS AVianilS 

L. A. Waddell ; “ Various Objects from the Malay Ol the poet OI Asti. ThlS datum IS Supplied 

Ppninfniln” hr M> fW>il \Vr#v * „ . , . 1 A 


8p.m. Colonial Institute: “Imperial Defence,” by 
Sir George Chesney. 

8 p.m. Bocitty of Art*: “Modern Development of 
Illustrated Journalism,” by Mr. Horace Townsend. 

8.E0 p.m. Anthropological : “ The Languages of 


Indian Charms from the Tibetans,” by Surgeon-Major 
L. A. Waddell; “Various Objects from the Malay 
Peninsula,” by Mr. Cecil Wray. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14, 8 p.m. Society of Art*: “The 6t. 
Pancras Electric Light Installation,” by Mr. Henry 
Robinson. 


same time to refer to a slight misapprehension Thursday, Feb. 15, S p.m. Royal Institution: "The Pant 
which exists in regard to the few anecdotes I and Future of Mountain Exploration,” IL, by Mr. W. 11. 

have included? For this misapprehension ^Tao p.m. Society nf Arts: “Experience at the 

1 am willing to admit that I am cllteUy to Court of Afghanistan,” by Dr. John A. Gray, 

blame; but I think Mr. Waugh and other « ^ T 11 , 7 * nDi „ 

critics have overlooked one sentence in my Klein* ^ Institution: Cholera, by Dr. E. 

preface which I wrote for the special purposo , H P ra - Royal Academy: “The Advancement of 

of explanation. 1 Architecture,” VI, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

I ««v firat lit L .1 , . _ A P-™: Linnevn: “Hygroscopic Movement* con- 

i. say nrst that I have not deemed it n»et>d with Seed Di-pers.il,” by Misi Portz; “Oontnim- 

pecessary to repeat for the thousandth time the j.°c? wuu* N:lturiJ H ‘ ator)r of the Fbw< r ’” by Mr - 
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by a line in the first fable: 

“ Vatis in Astensis sic sit tua copia mensis.” 
Grosse, who published this version in 1868, 
suggested that Asta in Ilispania Baetica 
was the birth-place of the poet; but as 
there is a more famous Asta Pompeia in 
Piedmont, and the poet, in his transfusion 
of the fable de duabus onis, mentions a river 
Burbur, obviously Borbo, an affluent of the 
Piedmontese river Tanaro, it is to the North 
of Italy that he must be preferred. His 
j by VjOOQLC 
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is lived by the earliest MS. (Brussels 
6, 10,729) aa not later than the twelfth 
jj. The elegiacs in which the version 
rnposed are leonine: in other words, 
the two halves of each hexameter 
pentameter rhyming; and du Merit 
:ts that this form of Latin composition 
carried to its highest perfection in that 
ary. Hervieux infers from the con- 
t and pedantic invocation of Phoebus 
the nine Muses, each of whom is intro- 
d by name in the version, and on the 
r hand, from the entire omission of God 
le Saints, that the poet of Asti was not 
eric. The work is divided into three 
s: the first is directed against Pride ; 
second against Yice; the third against 
iiility. As a specimen of leonine verse, 
Novus Avianus has its interest, and 
vieux has not thought it beneath him 
xamine its rhymes with great minute- 
i pp. 187-193 and 413-429). Three MSS. 
lie work are known: two at Brussels, 
third at Munich. Probably others exist, 
have as yet been unexamined, 
he second poetical version, also in 
line elegiacs, is known as the Novus 
anus of Vienna. It is preserved in MS. 
of the Vienna Library, and in another, 
oalised for the first time by Hervieux, in 
Library of Munich (MS. 14,703). 
:>ugh du Meril published six of these 
med fables in his Poesies ineJites da 
itn age (pp. 2C8 sqq.), the whole version 
i never been given to the world till its 
year an ce in M. Hervieux’ volume (pp. 
)- 151). This version differs from the 
mer in omitting the thirty-first fable, 
e two MSS. are—the Vienna, of the four- 
nth, and the Munich, of the fifteenth cen- 
y; but this may, of course, be accidental, 

1 in no way prove that the version is not 
uh earlier. Yet from the fact that some 
the epimythia, which in the course of the 
ddle Age were added to Avianus’ original 
it, are farther “ leonised ” in this version, 
which there is no trace in the poet of 
>ti, it is a probable inference that the 
enna version is later than that of Asti: 
irvieux thinks by half a century. 

A third rhymed paraphrase of the first 
i fables of Avianus was made by 
exander Neckam at the end of the 
elfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
itury. Prbhner thought these were a 
igment of an entire version; but Hervioux 
ows that the two MSS. known to contain 
em (Paris 11,867, Cambridge Gg. vi., 
), agree in containing these and no more, 
a Merit first published this Novus Avianus 
Neckam in 1854, but without knowing 
e existence of the often better Cambridge 
S. Thomas Wright, in his edition of 
eckam (1863), has omitted this paraphrase, 
ir indeed has it any special merit. Its 
irpose may, as du Meril supposed, have 
sen to give young students some idea of 
e way in which an original text might be 
:panded or abridged; he would do this in 
few specimens and not care to carry his 
ssign to any farther length. This view is 
wed on Fable ii., “ The Eagle and the 
ortoise.” This is paraphrased, first, 
piose in thirty-two verses for Avianus’ 
xteen; next, compendiose in ten; lastly, 
djeinde in four. 


After this comes an Anti-Avianus, or, as 
it is called in the Cambridge MS. in which 
it is preserved (Dd. xi. 78), Antavianus. 
This is published by Hervieux for the first 
time. He supposes it to mean a counter or 
false Avianus. It comprises nine fables in 
unrhymed elegiacs, forming a kind of 
paraphrase of Av. i., ii., iii., iv., v., xv., 
xix., xxxvii., xxxiv. The writer’s merits 
are gravely discussed by Hervieux, but 
cannot be estimated highly. 

A chapter on the abridgment of Avianus 
completes the discussion. For depth of 
research, and for stimulating researchers, I 
know of very few books that can compare 
with M. Hervieux’ volume. 

lion in-sox Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FABLES OF AVIANUS. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 7 , 18M. 

Avianus writes: “ fabulas dedi quas rudi 
latinitato cornpositas elegis sum explicare 
conatus.” Is it possible to escape the con¬ 
clusion that he intended a double antithesis— 
rudi . . . rnmpositas elegis . . . erjilicare't Also, 
does it follow that, because his verses do not 
come up to an Ovidiau standard, they would 
seem rudes to himself 't 

F. Jenkinson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tiie Hon. Walter Rothschild proposes to pub¬ 
lish a periodical in connexion with his Museum 
at Tring, under tho title of Novilates Xoologieae. 
It will contain papers on mammals, birds, &c., 
and also discussions on general questions of 
zoological or palaeontological interest. Descrip¬ 
tions of new species will be eoufinod almost 
entirely to those of which the types belong to 
the Tring Museum ; and the other articles will 
for the most part be founded on work carried 
on at that Museum, or on specimens sent by 
Mr. Rothschild’s collectors. It is intended to 
issue the periodical in occasional parts, 
amounting to about 600 quarto pages in the 
year, with coloured plates, at a subscription 
price of one guinea. 

The annual general meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society is to be held at Burlington 
House on Friday next at 3 p.m., when the 
president will deliver his address, and the 
medals, &c., will be presented to their re¬ 
cipients. The same evening, the fellows and 
their friends will dine together at the Criterion 
Restaurant. 

At the London Institution, on Thursday 
next, at 6 p.m., Dr. E. Klein will deliver an 
illustrated lecture on “ Cholera.” 

In Nature for February 1, there is an ad¬ 
mirable obituary notice of the veteran botanical 
collector, Dr. Richard Spruce, signed with the 
initials A. R. W. 

The February number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains an intro¬ 
ductory paper on ‘‘The Geography of Mam¬ 
mals,” by Mr. W. L. Sclater, illustrated with a 
coloured map. He supports the familiar into 
six regions (as first proposed by the author’s 
father in 1857, with regard to birds), as against 
the recent theories of American naturalists. 
At the end is given a useful table, giving the 
numbers of orders, families, and genera, found 
in each of the six regions, classified as endemic, 
quasi-endemic, and wide-spread, with a second 
table showing the percentages of these classes. 
The latter table brings out very clearly the 
relative specialisation of the mammalia of South 
America. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch's last ‘‘Rough 
List ” consists largely of scientific works, 
including astronomy, botany, entomology, 
geology, mathematics, ornithology, and palae¬ 
ontology. 


rniL OLOOY NO TES. 

Messrs. Asher & Co. will publish, for the 
Royal Society of Literature, the text and 
translation of an important Syriac wprk, by 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of tho British 
Museum. This is the complete series of Dis¬ 
courses upon Christian Belief, Life, and 
Character, wiitten by Philoxenus (400-523), 
Bishop of Mabbcigh, and author of the 
Philoxenian version of the New Testament. 
Volume I. will contain the text of these 
discourses, fourteen in number, which is pub¬ 
lished for the first time from a collation of 
eight MSS. in the British M iscum. In the 
second volume will be given an English tran - 
lation, together with extracts from other 
unpublished writings of Philoxenus. 

On February 3, Dr. Reinhold Rost, late 
librarian of the India Office, having attained 
his seventy-second birthday, received from the 
King of Sweden the insignia of the Order of 
the North Star, in recognition of his services in 
the promotion of Oriental studies. 

Mr. Gi.adstone has made a grant of £300 
from public funds to Mr. Herbert A. Giles, late 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Ningpo, in recognition of 
the value of the Dictionary of the Chinese 
language lately compiled by- him. 

We quote the following from the Times :— 

“ Prof. Jules Nicole, of Geneva, has just pub¬ 
lished the texts of the papyrus fragments of 
Homer, bought in Egypt on behalf of the Geneva 
Public Library. One of these is of great interest, 
as it contains a text presenting substantial varia¬ 
tions from that hitherto known to us. In the 
space of seventy lines of the ordinary text (Iliad 
xi. 788—xii. 9), no fewer than thirteen additional 
lines have been inserted. Of these thirteen, three 
are preserved intact, and four more can be recon¬ 
structed with considerable probability. It will be 
remembered that among the Petrie Papyri, pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Mahaffy a few years back, was an 
early fragment of the Iliad (also, curiously enough, 
of the 11th book), which, in the space of thirtv-six 
lines, had five hitherto unknown lines in addition. 
If the rate of increase shown in these two frag¬ 
ments were maintained throughout the whole 
Iliad, tho poem would be increased by about 2500 
verses. Besides these additional lines, Prof. 
Nicole’s fragment shows some notable variants in 
the rest of the text. His other fragments, four 
in number, are less sensational in their character. 
One belongs to a manuscript of the l dyssey, the 
others to manuscripts of the Iliad, but all substan¬ 
tially confirm the received text.” 

Messrs. Luzac, of Great Russell-street, have 
issued a sale catalogue of oriental books, con¬ 
sisting of about 1700 lots, classified under no 
less than fifty-four separate headings. We 
approve of classification; but subdivision can 
be carried too far, as when Bugis, Caga- 
taic, and Mikir are treated as languages 
of the same importance as Sanskrit or 
Arabic. Sometimes also, as in the case of 
Cagataic, foreign systems of transliteration 
have been allowed to stand. But, on the whole, 
this first instalment of a “ Bibliotheca 
Orientalis ” will be useful to scholars, especially 
for its list of periodicals. 

Tiie last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains another 
of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s articles upon 
“ The Origin of Chinese Civilisation.” He 
here deals with the reign of the first emperor, 
She Hwang-ti (221-210 B.C.), the builder of the 
Great Wall, who, it is conjectured, may have 
been influenced by the fame of Alexander the 
Great; and with the introduction of Buddhism 
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into China, which was not effectively accom¬ 
plished until a.d. 07. There are also continua¬ 
tions of Dr. F. Hirth’s Notes on Ancient 
Porcelain, and of the translation of the 
Familiar Sayings of Confucius, by Prof. C. de 
Harlez. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksterb Society.— [Saturday, Pec. 30.) 

Miss M.' Catharine Smith in the chair.—The 
consideration of “Love's Labour’s Lost” was 
introduced by the reading of Mr. P. A. Daniel’s 
Time-Analysis of the Play (Trans. X.S.S., 1877-0, 
Part II.), Mr 8. L. Lee's “ New Study of 1 Love’s 
Labour's Lost’” ((rent Mag. Oct., 1830), and 
Section I. of Dr. Lindmaun’s piper on “ Shaks- 
pere and Euphuism” (Trans. N.S.S. 1880-5, 
Part II.). 

(Saturday, Jan. 27.) 

Miss M. Catharine Smith in the chair. — Mr. 
Arthur 8. Way read a paper, entitled “Shaks- 
pere’s Attitude to Two Problems of his Time.” It 
has been alleged that Shakspere shrank from 
dealing with questions arising out of the practical 
politics of his day—that he was afraid to touch on 
dangerous topics. To those who study his plays 
in the light of the history of his time, the real 
matter for wonder is of the opposite nature: how, 
bearing in mind the very precarious and dependent 
position of playwrights and actors in his day, he 
could venture to tread bo often and so boldly on 
perilous ground. If there were burning questions in 
t hose days, in touching upon which one would have 
to face the risk of a stern reckoning with the powers 
that be, they were certainly those of assassination 
and rebellion. There is, perhaps, no other period 
in the world's history so crowded with terrible 
incidents of this sort as that coverod by the life of 
Shakspere. Although his fellow dramatists were 
rather inclined to avoid these perilous subjects, 
Shakspere boldly, in the midst of this atmosphere 
of rebellion, treats of the successive rebellions 
since the Conquest, showing a marked preference 
for those which had been successful. It seems 
like spotting over a volcano. How was he enabled 
to doit with impunity? Are we to ascribe it to 
magnanimous indifference on the part of the 
(jueen and her advieers? Yet they could be 
jealous and vindictive enough on occasion. Was 
it owing to his having powerful patrons among the 
courtiers and favourites V Yet in the very year 
which saw “Julius Caesar” performed the head of 
Essex rolled on the scaffold; and there is a story 
of the representation of a drama of successful 
rebellion — “ Richard II.” — to prepare the 
minds of men for the earl’s attempt, on the veiy 
day before he led the insurrection which 
cost him his life. There is some mystery here which 
we cannot fathom. Yet Shakspere wrote on 
steadily: and “ Macbeth,” the tale of the murder 
of a Scottish king, appeared in the year of the Gun¬ 
powder Plot. It is interesting to note the difference 
in Shaksperc’s attitude towards the two methods 
of opposing usurpation, tyranny, or misgovern- 
meut. While we have four historical plays in which 
open rebellion is more or less successful, wo have 
two in which resort is had to assassination, and in 
both the deed is a failure. In “Macbeth’’the 
moral constitution of the murderer is made the 
instrument of punishing a crime. In “Julius 
Caesar ” the constitution of society and the logic 
of events bring retribution on a blunder. And 
Shakspere shows the unlawfulness of the deeds not 
by preaching a sermon through some declaiming 
lay figure, but by pointing to the inevitable retri¬ 
bution, which without respect of persons, without 
regard to motives, overtook all who had borne part 
therein. Here, as elsewhere, he proves the essential 
foUy and evil of a wrong action, by allowing to the 
prime mover in it every possible excuse and showing 
them all unavailing, as though to teach us that no 
loftiness of aim, no purity of intention, can set 
aside the eternal laws of right and wrong, can 
make treachery justifiable, and murder sinless. 
Does ho then invest the despot with a right divine, 
which must bring inevitable retribution on all who 
strike at him ? No; but his clear-sighted penetra¬ 
tion told him that to strike at the effect will not 
remove the cause; and his unerring instinct of 
right and honour and manliness, which made him 


the noblest representative Englishman, taught him 
that what is a crime in private life cannot be a 
merit in public life. All the man in him, all the 
Englishman in him, revolted from the assassin’s 
dagger, from the conspirator’s paths of darkness, 
from his self-debaiementand falsedissembling We 
find in “ Richard II.” no condemnation of resist¬ 
ance to abused authority; he could not so have read 
the lessons of his time. Bolingbroke’s measures and 
their execution arc crowned with complete success; 
but in the heart of this success there is a canker, 
and it is of his own planting. The steps by which 
he reached the crown were marked by duplicity, 
and by duplicity which deceived nobody, and so 
had but the effect of lowering him in men’s eyes 
And in the crisis he is saved, not by strength of his 
own, but by one who is strong in that mauliness 
ia which he is deficient; and it is part of his 
punishment to fear anti suspect his deliverer—his 
son, the embodiment of what he might have been 
had he risen to the height of his opportunity. 

The Folklore Society —( Annual Meeting, 
Wednesday, Jan. 17.) 

G. L. Gomme, Esq., president, in the chair.—In 
the report of the council it was Btated that during 
the past year the work of collecting the folklore of 
the different counties had been steadily pushed 
forward. Lady Camilla Gurdon’s collection of the 
Folklore of Suffolk, from printed sources, had been 
issued to members as Part II. of the series of 
“County Folklore.” The Leicestershire and 
Rutland collection had also been completed, and, 
it was hoped, would soon be in the printer's hands. 
Tho Anthropological Institute had made proposals 
for an amalgamation of the two societies, but the 
negotiations entered into for this purpose had 
fallen through.—Mr. Gomme, in the course of his 
address as president, said it was one of the funda¬ 
mental laws of their science that man, until he had 
reached the academic stage of culture, never in¬ 
vented a new thing. New things developed 
gradually from old things, but new things were 
not created by man—not new arts, new customs, 
new legends, new beliefs, nor new fairy tales. He 
did not believe that the human brain was capable 
of absolutely “inventing” anything. It might 
alter the conception of things already in existence, 
add together incongruous elements, and produce 
results that were marvellous or supernatural, 
according to the frame of mind in which they 
were looked at. It was one of the satisfactions of 
scientific inquiry into human thought that outside 
the knowable the mind was not capable of reaching. 
It reached back into the past by the effort of 
memory, tradition, and record; it reached forward 
into the future by the sublime function of 
hope. But what it saw in the past and fore- 
saw in the future could not be its own 
creations, but independent facts. Always, there¬ 
fore, as it seemed to him, there was a reality at 
the bottom of all fancy and all tradition. There 
were two elements in the comparative study of 
custom and belief: namely, the comparison of like 
elements in two distinct areas, and the comparison 
of unliko elements in tho same area. The first of 
these two elements of comparison had been studied 
very thoroughly, and to Borne purpose, by the most 
distinguished philosophers, anthropologiits, and 
folklorists, and we were beginning to see some 
results. The second of these two elements had 
scarcely been studied at all. Mr. Gomme after¬ 
wards spoke of the relation of folklore to 
anthropology, incidentally expressing regret that 
the latter had chosen to look askance—he did not 
say jealously—at the former. He also dealt at 
some length with various branches of folklore 
research. 

Society of Historical Theology. — (Manchester 
College, O.rford, Thursday, Jan. 25.) 

Prof. F. Max Mvllbr, president, in the chair.— 

A paper was read by Mr. John Massie, on 
“ apwaynis, Phil. ii. 6 : a Criticism and a Defence.” 
After discussion, Mr. F. P. Badham rend a paper, 
entitled “ Notes on Posteriority in St. Mark.” 
Synoptic criticism appeared to be standing still, 
owing to the widespread belief (see article 
“ Gospels ” in Smith’s Bible Piclionary) in the 
priority of St. Mark to St. Matthew. The writer 
of the paper offered seven examples of St. Mark’s 


posteriority. (1) Starting from Matt. ix. 30, 31* 
he compared Mark v. 43 and i. 43-15, and inferred* 
that behind both the First Gospel and the Second; 
there was a document which contained matter 
peculiar to each—Matthew omitting the injunction^ 
to the leper, and the result of its infraction, and® 
Mark omitting the two blinl men. This cures 
belonged to the group containing the Gadarene* 
demoi iacs and the blind beggars of Jericho. 
These narratives, therefore, must be regarded as 9 
prior to those in Mark. (2) Mark xiii. 9-13 is 3 
related most closely, not to the corresponding i 
section in Matt, xxiv., but to Matt. x. 17-22 ■ - 
yet Mark xiii. 10 cannot be derived from Matt.’ ' 
x. 23, but from Matt. xxiv. 14. The transference 1 
of a portion of the primary charge to the later 1 
occasion was further discussed under (3) in con- i 
nexion with the apostolic mission. In Matt. x. \ 
tho disciph'3 do not depart, while in Mark vi. . 
12, 13, there is an actual dismissal. Their return 
in vi. 30 seemed derivable from Matt. xiv. 12, 1 
where there is a certain ambiguity about the i 
persons who “ went and told Jesus.” The Second 
Gospel limited the charge to the specific occasion, , 
and consequently postponed the particular portion ; 
°f Mat', x. In example (4) the writer analysed 1 
Mark iii. 7, 8, where the double occurrence of the - 
word “multitude” was explained by comparison i 
with Mark i. 39 and Matt. iv. 23 —v. 1. Example , 
(5) was drawn from the stater incident, Matt, 
xvii. 24-27, compared with Mark ix. 33 ff. ! 
Tho chief reason for the prejudice with 
which this narrative, together with the kindred 
one of St. Peter’s walking on the sea, is usually j 
regarded, viz., that “it obviously belongs to a 
late cycle of tradition,” is infinitely weak as 1 
an argument for the literal priority of a document 1 
which omits it. When at last a sudden necessity 
arose for written gospels, they evidently appeared 
in tolerably rapid succession, mere accident 
determining the order. It by no means follows 
that the least miraculous narratives were the first 
in the field, and that the earliest writing evangelist 
was the best informed. (6) In the section con¬ 
taining the narrative of the death of John the 
Baptist (Matt. xiv. and Mark vi.) the two gospels 
seemed to be running closely parallel, so that there 
could be no resort to independent traditions. In i 

that ca;e Mark vi 19, 20, could not have been the \ 

origin of Matt. xiv. 5 ; but something very like the 
latter may have been the original of the former. 
Laitly, example (7) dealt with the request of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman. The analysis of Matt, 
xv. 22-28 and Mark vii. 24-30 showed that with 
Bet purpose the author of the Second Gospel 
clipped the First, and explained and excused some¬ 
thing that he did not relate. 


FINE ART. 

A History of Aesthetic. By Bernard 

Bosanquet. (Sonnenschein.) 

A o lance at the bibliography, which con¬ 
cludes this volume, will show to how wide 
a range of reading, to how catholic a 
sympathy, it owes its completeness; and 
will prepare tae reader for such a critical 
history of the literature of Europe, from a 
single point of view, as will console him 
for the absence of observations on Peru and 
China. Moreover, the most ardent encomiast 
of Cathay will grant that, till the Oriental 
races cease to make the loveliest carpets 
in the worid with the certainty of instinct, 
and forget the cunning of hand and eye in 
a zeal for barren discussion, they have no 
claim to appear in a History of Aesthetic, 
which is not, be it remembered, a History 
of Art. 

A closer acquaintance with Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s book will prove that it is no mere 
compilation of what has been said before 
on aesthetic questions; but the original 
work of a cultivated man, who has not 
shrunk from the labour of reading the 
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voluminous aesthetic litorature of Germany, 
nor from recording his own dissent from its 
methods or results, though with an almost 
provoking modesty. What charity inspires 
the remark, that Schasler’s Critical History 
of Aesthetic is “ an immense, but very fresh 
and readable work, filling 1200 pages ”! And 
of Yisscher’s “immense array of volumes” he 
leniently says : “ I cannot help fearing that 
this colossal monument of real knowledge, 
capacity, and industry will have little effect 
on the future course of aesthetic science.” 
He has wisely confined his own work, com¬ 
prehensive as it is, within the more modest 
limit of 500 pages. And he is not always 
coldly impartial, but in sundry parentheses 
and footnotes lets his readers into the secret 
of his likes and dislikes. With an evident 
relief he turns from the “exact” aesthe- 
tidans of modem Germany, to quote an 
eloquent page of Mr. Kuskin on the signi¬ 
ficance of mountain forms, or of Mr. Morris 
on the craftsman's pleasure in his work as 
the secret of its excellence. He makes no 
secret of his enthusiasm for Hegel: indeed, 
he betrays the influence of the master 
now and again by a tendency to reconcile 
“ opposites,” which were, to all appear¬ 
ances, good friends already, though high 
praise is due to the prevailing clearness of 
style and avoidance of technical barbarisms. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the 
opening chapter, which limits the province 
of the enquiry and defines the subject-matter, 
Mr. Bosanquet has set such a stumbling- 
block in the way as may deter all but the 
courageous or the inquisitive from setting 
out with him as their guide. He begins by 
vindicating, on excellent grounds, his pre¬ 
ference for the beauty of Fine Art over the 
beauty of Nature as constituting, together 
with the aesthetic consciousness of man, 
the proper subject matter of his intended 
history. But his definition of Beauty is 
amazing. Can he have felt it, won it for 
himself, or known how to win it from 
others, we are tempted to ask, when he can 
define it thus: “ That which has character¬ 
istic or individual expressiveness for sense- 
perception or imagination, subject to the 
conditions of general or abstract expressive¬ 
ness in the same medium.” 

It may be considered unfair to detach 
these words from their context. But, first, 
a definition, more than any other portion of 
discourse, needs to be independent and intel¬ 
ligible by itself; and, secondly, a repeated 
study of the context has failed to show why 
the awkwardness of the wording should not 
have been modified by the omission of the 
entire second half of the definition. The 
author himself, indeed, makes this con¬ 
cession, with needless caution, on the 
following page, and reduces beauty to “ the 
characteristic in as far as expressed for 
sense-perception or for imagination.’^ This 
is simpler, but it will not bear analysis; 
for what system of psychology will admit 
that either sense-perception, or imagination, 
haB the power to recognise the character¬ 
istic, when presented to it ? We are not 
quarrelling, for the moment, with the 
characteristic; but we maintain that it 
appeals to a higher, a rarer, a more critical 
iaculty than either sense - perception or 
imagination; and that for either of these, 


without the activity of the understanding, 
it could not be expressed at all. And then, 
partly for this very reason, is not “ the 
characteristic ” too austere, too little 
sensuous, to be the equivalent of beauty ? 
It is perfectly true, and the truth could 
not be better stated, that “ the highest 
beauty, whether of nature or of art, is 
not in many cases pleasant to the normal 
sensibility even of civilised mankind, and is 
judged by the consensus, not of average 
feeling as such, but rather of the tendency 
of human feeling in proportion as it is 
developed by education and experience. 
And what is pleasant at first to the un¬ 
trained sense—a psychological fact more 
universal than the educated sensibility—is 
not as a rule, though it is in some cases, 
genuinely beautiful.” The history of the 
opera in this century, or of the revolution 
which the last fifty years have wrought in 
the appreciation of Italian painting, would 
form the best commentary on this quotation. 
“ The educated sensibility ”—the veryphrase 
we wanted has been vouchsafed to us, 
though, we fear, unintentionally—has ceased 
to scoff at Wagner, and has learnt to value 
the art of the quattrocento as it deserves, 
instead of repeating, parrot-like, the few 
great names which a shallower age was con¬ 
tent to extol; but “ the untrained sense ” 
continues to prefer “ The Mikado ” to “ The 
Meistersinger,” and Guido Eeni to Pin- 
turicchio. But we show no disrespect for 
the characteristic, if we still regard it as a 
quality which appeals more to the intellect 
than to the senses or the imagination, and 
require in a definition of beauty some recog¬ 
nition of qualities which act on the senses 
and the emotions, something akin to the 
“ simple, sensuous, passionate,” which 
Milton required in poetry. Kant and 
Schiller were right in describing the mental 
state which appreciates true beauty as one 
in which the senses and the intellect 
work harmoniously together, so that the 
happily balanced mind neither sinks to 
hedonism nor soars too far in the direc¬ 
tion of abstract thought. Sauces and 
triangles are incapable of beauty. The 
mind grows enervated if it merely lets 
the senses play with pleasant, but mean¬ 
ingless, colours, sounds, or curves; while a 
work of art so intricate or obscure as to 
puzzle and tire the brain, dulls the sense of 
beauty and makes disinterested pleasure 
impossible. Marcus Aurelius, in his anxiety 
to avoid the former extreme, welcomes the 
latter with enthusiasm. “ Thou wilt despise 
delightful singing,” he says {Comm. Lib. 
xi. 2), “ if thou divide the tuneful voice 
into its several tones, and ask thyself con¬ 
cerning each, Is this thy master ? ” The 
Emperor applies the same simple process of 
annihilation to dancing as a fine art, and, 
indeed, recommends it for everything in 
life, except virtue. This amusing specimen 
of art-criticism quite justifies Mr. Bosanquet 
in discussing the Stoic contribution to the 
philosophy of the beautiful in a single page. 

From the whole history of thought on 
this subject during the long period which 
the author passes in review, three epochs 
detach themselves as really significant. 
The first is what we may conveniently, if 
vaguely, designate Antiquity, from Plato to 


Plotinus. The second is the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury before Kant. The third is the period 
from Kant to the present day. The six 
centuries of the first period have a certain 
continuity, though hardly that of growth. 
That luckless word, /xt/it/o-ts (imitation), 
choked every healthy offshoot of speculation 
on art and its place in the scheme of life 
with a jungle of fallacies. The Stoic 
Emperor only speaks as the heir of agos 
of delusion, when he says (Lib. xi. 10):— 
“ Nature is in no case the inferior of Art, 
for the arts, in fact, imitate the world of 
nature.” The modern paradox, “Nature 
is the imitation of Art,” for one who has 
faith enough in the idealism implicit in it 
to carry his premises to logical conclusions, 
is more consistent and true to fact than the 
misleading partial truth of Greek philosophy. 

It is natural to a simple age, or a simple 
mind, to find its soul’s satisfaction in a 
clever imitation of Nature. The familiar 
stories about Zeuxis may be matched by 
the old Japanese tale of Kanaoka, who 
painted a horse so life-like that it took to 
committing nocturnal depredations in the 
garden, and required to be restrained with 
a rope. The marvel is that Plato, familiar 
with the highly intellectual and creative 
art of the Periclean age, could write as he 
did in Rep. X. But, fortunately, aesthetic 
has never had much influence on artistic 
production, and its vagaries are too harm¬ 
less to provoke much indignation. 

The author of the Enneads, Platonist as 
he was, would not submit to Plato’s treat¬ 
ment of Art as bound by the limits of 
ordinary perception. He speaks of it as 
creative, supplying deficiencies in Nature. 
But, above all, he views Nature itself as 
symbolic of the invisible laws or reasons 
which underlie the visible universe—as in a 
beautiful passage, where he exults in flames, 
as the symbol of cleanly, vivid life; and 
from this it is but a short step to the 
recognition that Art is the expression of 
such laws or reasons under forms of sense. 
But the step was not taken in ancient times. 
Music might have made the revelation 
perfect, had it then grown out of its infancy. 

Mr. Bosanquet devotes two of his most 
interesting chapters to the attitude of the 
Christian world towards beauty, exemplified 
in St. Augustine, St. Francis, St. Thomas, 
and Dante. He is able to trace a certain 
evolution from the germ of modern aesthetic 
in Plotinus. But the contributions of the 
middle ages, nay, of the Eenaissance itself, 
to aesthetic were slender. The critical 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries collected 
the materials for a new advance: poetry, 
tragedy, painting, sculpture were minutely 
analysed; their forms were defined, and 
their relation one to another, and their 
import in the sum of life, were estimated. 
Winckelmann discovered a lost world, the 
true Hellas ; and in the wonderful last 
decade of the eighteenth century much 
new light was seen. Philosophy, on its 
two diverging paths, had reached the 
extremes of Hume and Wolff; the Kritik der 
reinen Vemunft had to go back to the point 
of divergence and start afresh. Then Kant 
undertook, in the Kritik der Urlheilskraft , 
the reconciliation of the natural with the 
moral or rational order, of the perceptions 
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of sense with the ideas of reason ; and from 
that epoch, 1790, modern Aesthetic dates its 
origin. Metaphysic, through Schiller, the 
Kantian and Hellenist, gave a speedy 
impulse to literature. In the marriage of 
Faust and Helena Goethe symbolised the 
union of the mediaeval and the antique, as 
judged by a catholic standard of criticism, 
just as in his youthful essay on German 
architecture he had defended the cause of 
Gothic. Then the way was prepared for 
the colossal work of Hegel, who traced iu 
the history of art, as in every other factor 
of civilization, the evolution of the World- 
Spirit. 

Such, in the briefest outline, is the 
history of Aesthetic, down to the commence¬ 
ment of its latest era. We may pursue it, 
if we will, through the psychology of the 
aesthetic sense, the analysis of curves and 
waves of sound or light, the arbitrary and 
sometimes absurd classifications of the arts; 
for these are the chief topics of modern 
German writers on Aesthetic. If we do so, 
we shall be grateful chiefly to Schopenhauer, 
for his treatment of music as the symbol of 
pure movement, “ the quintessence of life 
and events, without any likoness to any of 
them; ” and to Lotze, for his fascinating 
but improbable suggestion that there is an 
“ objective beauty” to be considered “not 
as a bare relation, as a bare form, of which 
the things to which it belongs are them¬ 
selves not conscious ; since we, the rather, 
explain it as the pleasure which the objects 
themselves receive from the happy con¬ 
struction of their forms. They, therefore, 
do not merely appear beautiful, in so far as 
they make on us a pleasing impression; 
but we, in the impression, only share with 
them in their own beautiful feeling of 
pleasure.” Here is a revival of the anima 
mundi; the “ great fetish,” as Comte called 
it, has still a devotee. If we forget for a 
moment our modern, orthodox views on the 
“pathetic fallacy,” and indulge in day¬ 
dreams, we may envy the “Hermes” and 
the “Idolino” their divine felicity, and 
pity the torments of the particles of bronze, 
which compose the “mummies” on the 
Holborn Viaduct. 

As “ imitation ” is the characteristic topic 
of the Graeco-Boman philosophy of art, so 
is “the Sublime” that of the eighteenth 
century, and so, we may add is “ the Ugly ” 
that of our own time. These two concep¬ 
tions have held a quite exaggerated place 
in modern speculation. The work of 
Longinus (noteworthy for its citation of the 
first chapter of Genesis as an example of 
sublimity) is one of the many classical 
writings, which have enjoyed a great 
popularity in more leisurely and scholarly 
ages than our own, but are now seldom 
read. In the age, which talked of “the 
grand style,” whosoover would be orthodox 
(and who would not?) must have sound 
views concerning the Sublime. It was part 
of the Eopf of the age, which was left 
behind, when revolutions and romanticism 
came into fashion, and de Saussure scaled 
Mont Blanc, that “ horrid Alp.” And 
then, having absorbed and digested the 
Sublime, Aesthetic, in search of new mental 
food more strengthening still, commenced 
in more earnest its invasion of the Ugly. 


Eosenkranz devotes an entire work to it 
(JEithetik dee Ildtslichen). Mr. Bosanquet 
himself has quite a zeal for the Ugly. He 
has no patience with those who taik of it 
as a foil to the Beautiful. He will 
not be content till the Beautiful, like some 
voracious, flabby organism of the ocean, 
shall have engulphed the Ugly in itself and 
closed round it. There is a hint, indeed, 
that certain stubborn things will refuse to 
be treated in this way, doomed to remain 
hideous and a grief for ever. But these 
shall be few. Marcus Aurelius drew up a 
short Index Expurgatoriue, which consisted 
of “the lion’s jaws, deadly poison, wicked¬ 
ness in general, thistles, and mud.” 
(Lib. vi. 30.) It will be interesting to 
observe how many of these unappetising 
things will have been absorbed into tho 
Beautiful, when twentieth - century pro¬ 
fessors systematise it anew. Thistles are 
the favourite food of a creature which has 
been known to masquerade in the lion’s 
skin, and can therefore have no horror of 
its jaws. Wickedness in general is ignored, 
for the modern aesthetician has made up 
his mind, at least, that he has no need to 
meddle with morals : he expects, but does 
not receive, a like courtesy from the 
moralist. With poison, unless it lurk in 
wall-papers of vivid hue, he is not con¬ 
cerned. Mud remains. It will also be 
abundant in the next world, if we may 
j udge by the amazing variety of names for 
it in the vocabulary of Dante. 

After all, the movement is a good one. 
Let us admire all we can in nature, and be 
thankful for it; narrowness of taste, in 
scenery or living things, argues a want of 
culture, and is punished by a poverty of 
enjoyment. In art, it is the manner, the 
touch, that redeems. Tho great artist can 
work miracles with ugliness. “ The ugliest 
ugliness,” Mr. Bosanquet rightly says, “ is 
ugly art.” Bad, stupid art is man’s own 
unnecessary invention for the corruption of 
himself and his fellows, and has no claim 
to toleration. 

Campbell Dodgsos. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Abu-Bimbel: Jau. SO, 1891. 

I nruniED up the Nile this winter as rapidly 
as a long continuance of southerly winds would 
allow : so that, apart from a visit to the newly- 
discovered tombs of Saqqarah, the only note¬ 
worthy event of my voyage from Cairo to 
Assuan was the discovery of early quotations 
from the Gospels in an ancient rock-church 
about a milo and a half to the north of the 
ruins of Antinoopolis. The church is in the 
quarries above a ruined Coptic monastery, and 
the quotations are from the beginnings of the 
Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. The 
forms of the letters are of the fourth or fifth 
century. 

While at Assuan, I visited a colossal Osiride 
figure in the granite quarries about a mile 
and a half to the north of Shellal, which 
was discovered by Major Cunningham, and last 
year was cleared of sand by M. de Morgan. It 
lies on its back, at a little distance south of a 
stele, in which Amenophis III. describes the 
execution of a “ great image” of himself. In 
the neighbourhood both of the stele and of the 
colossus are huge unfinished sarcophagi, of 
which I counted eight, of the same size and 
form as the sarcophagi of the sacred bulls at 


Saqqarah. Their unfinished state shows that 
the death of Amenophis III. interrupted tire 
work of completing them; and we may, 
therefore, infer that during the reign of 
his successor, the “heretic-king” Khu-n- 
Aten, no more Apis-bulls were embalmed. 
Besides the sarcophagi, balls of diorite are 
found, especially on the line of the road which 
was made for conveying the colossus from the 
quarry. They seem to have had something to 
do with the means of transport. 

At Philae I went on board Mr. Somers Clarke’s 
daliabiyeh, which had just passed the Cataract, 
and on the following day we were joined by 
Prof. Mabnlfy. On our way to Wadi Haifa 
we have halted at many places and copied many 
inscriptions, while Mr. Snnere Clarke has 
made plans of the various monuments we have 
seen. At Kslabsbeh we spent two days, and 
discovered there three Greek poems. The 
longest of these, in thirty-four tines, is specially 
interesting, as it mentions an otherwise unknown 
Nubian deity, called Breith (or, as Prof. 
Malmffy would read the name, Sebreith), whom 
it identifies with Mandoulis, the native god of 
Kalabsheh. The lines in which the name occurs 
are the following: 

iu fiuap ito! at alftte ipai 8’ Spa vaaai 

(to! KaAtoual at Bpu0 sal MdriovAiv auvopat pouf, 

iarpa Otjv tv at) ua (car’ ovpavbr dvTtAAorTa. 

The two gods are apparently identified with 
the constellation of Kastor and Pollux, and it 
wc uld seem that an oracle of Mandoulis 
(Maruli in the hieroglyphs) was established in 
the temple. 

I made a fresh copy of the famous 
“Meroitic” inscription, and found good 
reason for concluding that it cannot have 
anything to do with the Greek inscription of 
the Nubian king Silko, as has been supposed. 
Two pruelyhcnuita of the ago of the Antonines 
have been written above and below it, the last 
letters of the first having been cramped into a 
comer in order to avoid the Meroitic text; it 
is evident, therefore, that the latter must be 
long anterior to the inscription of Silko, who 
lived after the time of Dioclotian. No light, 
consequently, will be thrown from this quarter 
on the decipherment of tho Meroiticinscriptions; 
but perhaps some help may bo obtained from a 
Meroitic text I discovered, cut in large clear 
letters on a rock near Sjnqiti a little to tho 
north of Korosko. 

On the south side of the Meroitic text the 
hieroglyphs of a “Pharaoh ” have been engraved 
over a number of Greek proskynrinata, proving 
that the title of " Pharaoh” might be given to 
one of the later Itornan emperors. In the 
quarries behind the temple I found two late 
Greek inscriptions which, for aught I know, 
may have already been published. They are, 
however, noticeable on account of the curious 
mixture of paganism and Christianity which 
they contain. They begin with the monogram 
of “Christos,” one of them being further 
flanked by the letters a and », and nevertheless 
they conclude with the expression: “Grieve 
not; no one is immortal.'’ I ought to add 
that 1 made a list of all the Greek inscriptions 
at present visible on tho walls of the temple : 
they amount in all to ninety-six. 

At Dendur I collated the published hierogly¬ 
phic texts with the originals, and found that 
the god whose name has been read Ar-hem- 
snefer should really be Ar-hon-snofer; and at 
Gerf Hossen I discovered some hieroglyphic 
graffiti on a boulder of rock at a little 
distance south of the temple. At Dakkeh 
and Ki'tbban we spent some time, and I 
busied myself in copying the texts in the 
portion of the Temple of Dakkeh erected by 
the Ethiopian king, Arq-Amon. Mr. Somers 
Clarke’s examination of the structure proved 
that it had been finished before the buildings 
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ti Ptolemy Euergetes II. were added to it; 
iiis fixes the date of Arq-Amon, and shows 
that he may easily have been the Eugamenes 
of Diodoros (iii. 6), who was a later contem¬ 
porary of Ptolemy Philadelphos. As Arq- 
Amon is represented in one placo offering 
homage to the deified “ Pharaoh ” of Senem or 
Bijeh, it is clear that the supremacy of the 
Ptolemy was still recognised by the Ethiopian 
prince as far sonth at all events as the First 
Cataract. In the latter part of the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, however, the Ethiopian 
kings not only made themselves independent, 
but even claimed dominion over Upper Egypt, 
»nd at Debot Azkhal-Amon, a successor of 
Arq-Amon, appears as an independent 
monarch. The temple built by Azkhal-Amon 
at Debot is a close imitation of that of Arq- 
Amon at Dakkeh; and, as at Dakkeh, it was 
added to by Euergetes II. 

In one of the texts which I copied at Dakkeh, 
Arq-Amon states that he had presented to Isis 
of Abaton and Philae “the irrigated land of 
Talmis [Dakkeh) of Nubia ( Thalmo-To-kem) 
from Syene (Sunnut) to Takhompso ( Ti-'/nm*"), 
12 schoeni [art) on the west bank and 12 
sehoeni on the east bank.” Here, therefore, 
we have a mention of the famous Dodeka- 
schoeni which, according to Herodotos (ii. 29), 
extended from Elephantine to the islaud of 
Takhompso. 

Herodotos makes the schoenos equivalent 
to two Persian parasangs; 12 schoeni, con¬ 
sequently, would be about 82.] miles. According 
to Murray’s Handbook, the distance from 
Assuan to Qorti, a little to the south of Dakkeh, 
is about 80J miles. At Qorti we accordingly 
landed; and after visiting the foundations of a 
temple, where Lepsius still saw the cartouches 
of Thothmes III., we found, a little to the 
west of it, the site of a largo city, which is 
strewn with potsherds and lamps of the Roman 
period. The natives also brought us beads of 
the same epoch, which they had disinterred on 
the spot. The city stood on what must have 
been at the time a very large island, some five 
miles in length; the old channel of the Nile on 
the west side of it is still very visible, and may 
possibly be filled with water during an ex¬ 
ceptionally high Nile. To the south the channel 
passes under the temple of Maharraqa, the 
ancient Hiera Sykaminos. There seems little 
doubt, therefore, that in Qorti we must see 
Takhompso. 

At Kubban we found some tombs cut in the 
rock on the north side of the old fortress, and 
to the south of the ruins of the temple a large 
circular basin also cut in tho rock, the object 
of which it is difficult to divine. The temple 
of Maharraqa is rapidly disappearing. Since I 
last saw it, fourteen years ago, a considerable 
portion of the wall has fallen, and tho natives 
are busily at work chipping away the fallen 
stone on which Greek protkynrmata have been 
painted. 

Our next stopping-place was Wadi es-Sobu ’a. 
Here I found the name of Bent-Anat, the 
daughter of Ramses II., on the back of one of 
the fallen Osiride figures, which does not appear 
to have been noticed before. Then we went on 
to ’Amada, where Prof. Mahaffy and myself 
occupied ourselves in copying the graffiti on 
the roof of the temple. The results are 
iuterestirg, as the alphabet and lan¬ 
guage of them prove to be the same as 
those of an inscription discovered by Lepsius 
at Qasr Ibrim, and supposed by him 
to represent the language of the “ Christian 
Ethiopians.”* We subsequently corrected 
his copy of the latter inscription, which has 
suffered since he saw it by the fall of a portion 


* Isou, “Jesus,” has in the Amada inscriptions 
the title of ourou, which is evidently the Nubian urn, 
“ lord ” (Old Egyptian ur, Coptic onro). 


of the rock on w hich it is engraved, naif a 
mile to the north of Qasr Ibrim we examined 
the ruins of an early Christian church, on the 
walls of which we discovered other inscriptions 
of a similar kind, as well as Greek and Coptic 
texts. One of these mentions “Stephen, the 
Bishop of Tinu k,” of Timt is. Immediately 
above tho church I found on the rock a repre¬ 
sentation of the Hathor-cow, a table of offerings, 
and a number of persons in long robes and of 
the most non-Egyptian appearance, as they 
were all of disproportionate height and had the 
same deformity at the back as the queen of 
Pun in tho famous picture at Di r el-Bithari. 
To this representation was attached the name 
of Mentuhotep, in hieroglyphs of tho same 
early form as those which distinguish the 
graffiti of the Vlth and Xlth Dynasties at 
Silsilis. The tableau, therefore, which is 
accompanied by a drawing of an early Egyptian 
ship, points to the visit of an Egyptian official 
to this region in the time of the Xlth or XHth 
Dynasty, as well as to the fact that the 
spot was considered sacred to Hathor. Its 
ancient sanctity doubtless led to the erection of 
the church in Christian times. 

Before reaching Qasr Ibrim we stopped to ex¬ 
amine a large ruined fortress of brick, which lies 
to the west of the Gezirat Qiti. We found that it 
was of late Ptolemaic or early Roman origin, the 
brickwork being built on a basement of finely- 
cut stone. On the bank of the river, eastward 
of the fortress, tho natives have recently opened 
a number of crude brick tombs, and the sand 
was strewn with fragments of pottery. We 
picked up pieces of light blue porcelain, as well 
as a curious plaque, with holes for suspension, 
on which is painted the full-length figure of a 
fisherman. 

A few miles to tho south of tho fortress is 
tho beautiful tomb of Pennut, who lived in the 
reign of Ramses VI. Murray’s Handbook 
calls him “ Poeri,” and makes tho king under 
whom he lived Ramses V., a mistake which has 
led Prof. Wiedemann in his Aet/yptische Uenchichle 
(p. old) to duplicate the tomb aud its occupant. 
On the way to the tomb, we made an interesting 
discovery. To the south-east of it lies a necro¬ 
polis of considerable size, the tombs consisting 
partly of Egyptian structures of brick, partly 
of Nubian cairns of stone. Eight of the 
Egyptian tombs are mastabas, with pyramidal 
roofs resting upon square chambers about four 
feet in height, which were again supported on 
a basement of stone. One of the tombs is still 
in an almost perfect state; others are more or 
less broken down, and show that they were 
arched within. The interior walls of the 
chambers were covered with white plaster and 
then painted; in one case we removed the sand 
which covered them, and found boats painted 
on one side, and on the other a reaping scene. 
Five men were cutting the corn, behind them 
came two superintendents, then tho master 
leaning upon a staff, and finally his sou. All 
alike were red-skinned Egyptians in white 
kilts; tho master alone wore sandals, which 
were white and of the simplest form. The 
painting and scenes resembled those of the 
tombs at Kom el-Alimar, opened by Messrs. 
Tylor and Somers Clarke last year, and doubt¬ 
less belong to the same age. They cannot be 
later than tho time of the XHth Dynasty, and 
may even belong to the Vlth. 

A. H. Sayce. 


OBITUARY. 

We have to record another blank in the ranks 
of Royal Scottish Academicians by the death 
of Mr. Gourlay Steell, which occurred at Edin¬ 
burgh, on January 31. 

Mr. Steell, a younger brother of the lato Sir 
John Steell, the sculptor, was bom at Edin¬ 


burgh in 1819, a son of John Steell, a well- 
known wood carver. He studied, under Sir 
William Allan, in the schools of the Board 
of Manufactures, that historic “ Trustees’ 
Academy ” which has furnished instruction to 
most of the eminent Scottish artists ; and for a 
time he worked in the studio of Robert Scott 
Lauder, the teacher of Orchardson and Pettie, 
of McTaggart and Paul Chalmers. At the 
early age of thirteen he began to exhibit in the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; and from that period 
lie was seldom unrepresented in the annual 
displays of this body, of which he became an 
Associate in 184G and a full Academician in 
1859. In his earlier years he devoted himself 
a good deal to modelling, which he taught for 
several years in the Watt Institute, in succes¬ 
sion to his father; and he executed many 
book illustrations for the publishers. But he 
soon devoted himself to animal-painting, and 
in this department he secured aristocratic 
patrons, working both in oils and in tempera. 
He was best known by his renderings of High¬ 
land cattle; but he also frequently executed 
equestrian portraits, such as that of Colonel 
Carrick Buchanan, of Drumpellier, with his 
huntsmen and foxhounds, and a similar picture 
of the late Earl of Wemyss, both of which have 
been engraved. In 18(15 his “ Cottage Bedside 
at Osborne,” representing the Queen visiting 
one of her sick tenants, attracted much atten¬ 
tion ; and in 1872 be was appointed Her 
Majesty’s Animal Painter for Scotland. He 
also held a similar appointment in connexion 
with the Highland and Agricultural Society; 
and in 1882, on the election of Sir William 
Fcttes Douglas as president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, he succeeded him as curator 
of the National Gallery of Scotland. Many of 
his recent productions were large charcoal 
studies of animals, a class of work in which 
his vigorous and facile draughtsmanship was 
seen to advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Botticelli’s “ string.” 

King's College, Cambridge : Feb. S. 1894. 
It seems to me certain that Botticelli’s 
“Primavera” is a translation into painting of 
the well-known lines of Lucretius, Book v* 
737-740:— 

“ Itver et Venus et veria praenuntius anto 
Pennatus graditur Zephyrus vestigia propter 
Flora quibus mater praeepargens ante viai 
Cuucta colotibus egregiis et odoribus opplet.” 


Venus stands in the centre of the picture with 
Cupid above her head. Flora is scattering 
flowers in the manner described by Lucretius. 
Spring is represented by a female figure 
producing flowers from her mouth under the 
generative influence of the winged Zephyr. 
This, of course, only accounts for half the 
picture ; but the three Graces, “ segnes solvere 
nodum ” (Horace, Odes III. 21. 22), aud 
Mercury are fit companions for Venus and 
Spring. Oscar Browning. 


Eastbourne: Feb 5,1894. 

Judging from the character of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s communication, I infer that it covers 
the whole ground of his information on the 
subject of Botticelli’s “ Primavera,” and that 
he does not happen to be aware of the con¬ 
nexion that has been traced—first by Prof. J. 
Cavallucci — between that picture and the 
Stanzas written by Politian to commemorate 
Giuliano de Medici’s triumph in the lists of the 
tournament of 1475, and his attachment to tho 
bella Simonetta Vespucci. The face of the 
youth on the left of the picture is said to boar 
an idealised resemblance to Giuliano, but the 
associated origin ,oJ the two compositions is 
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based upon tbo following description of tho 
heroine in the poem:— 

“ Candida e ella e Candida la vesta 
Ma pur di rose e fior dipinta e d’erba ; 

Lo inanellato crin dell ’aurea testa 
.Scende in la fronte umilmente superba. 

Kidcle intoruo tutta la foresta 
E quante pu<> sue cure disacerba. 

Nell ’atto regalmente e mansueta 
E pur col cigiio le tempeste acqueta. 

• • * * 

Ella era assise sopra la verdura 
Allcgra e gbirlandetta avea contestu 
Di quanti fior creaese mai natuia, 

De ’quali era dipinta la sua vesta. 

E come prim a al gioviu pose curu 
Alquanto paurosa ulzn la testa, 

Poi con la bianca man riprcto il lembo, 

Levossi in pic con di iior pieno un grembo. 

* * • * 

Mosse sovra l’erbetta i passi lenti 
Con atto d'amorosa grazia adorno. 

• * « » 

Ma l’eiba verde sotto i dolci passi 
Bianca, gialla, vermiglia, azzurra fassi.” 

It is possible that an examination of the 
iStaDze might lead to a confirmation or modi¬ 
fication of Mr. Grant Allen’s theory of the 
significance of the several figures. 

G. T. Clouou. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

J 1ST as Mr. Walter Besant is agitating, with 
his usual enthusiasm for the interests of his 
brethren, for an English “legion of honour” 
for literary men—a distinction they will never 
get till, with some better spirit of camaraderie, 
they cesso to make light of the importance of 
their own art—there con es the announcement 
of further distinctions bestowed or offered to 
certain approved followers of the art of painting. 
Mr. G. F. Watts has declined a baronetcy, 
and Mr. Edward Burne Jones has accepted one. 
We regret, for our own part, that one of the 
most admirable painters of portrait and of 
imaginative subject that the English school 
has ever produced has only felt himself able to 
respectfully decline tho honours he has so 
entirely merited and would have so appropri¬ 
ately worn. And, while sincerely congratu¬ 
lating Mr. Burne Jones on the social advance 
won for him by what many consider to be 
unique achievements in the art of design— 
for certainly it is in design rather than in brush- 
work, in weird invention rather than in 
masculine character-drawing, that resides the 
attraction of his canvases—we cannot but feel 
that an honour not less marked might have been 
bestowed on at least one really great exponent 
of the painting of landscape and marine. We 
think, of course, of such a man as Mr. Hook. 
Nor would it have been inappropriate to have 
conferred that which can scarcely in every 
case be regarded as tho lesser distinction of 
knighthood upon the only president of an 
important art society who is still without any 
title. Not only the individuality of Mr. Wykc 
Bayliss’s painting, but more especially the 
loyalty and pertinacity of his efforts to advance 
the fortunes of the Boyal Society of British 
Artists, point him out a fitting recipient of an 
honour net likely, as we suspect, to be long 
delayed. Sir Frederic Leighton, Sir Everett 
Millais, Sir Edward Burne Jones, Sir James 
Linton, Sir John Gilbert, Sir John Tenniel, 
Sir George Beid, Sir Francis Powell—this is the 
list of painters (and by no means an unworthy 
one) upon whom titular distinctions have 
within the last few years been bestowed. 

An exhibition of water colours by members 
of the Dudley Gallery Art Society will open 
next week, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


TnE spring exhibition of pictures in oil and 
water colours at the Walker Art Gallery, in 
Liverpool, will also open next week. On this 
occasion, as already announced in the Academy, 
decorative art and photography are included in 
the exhibition. 

In continuation of former exhibitions of de¬ 
ceased Nottingham artists, Mr. G. H. Wallis has 
now brought together in the Castle Museum 
a loan collection of the work of Reuben Bussey, 
consisting of ninety-five works in oil, water¬ 
colour, and black and white, besides 125 original 
sketches in pencil, Ac. Bussey, who was bom 
in IK 18 and died only last year, specially 
devoted himself to illustrating the old street 
architecture and mediaeval history of Notting¬ 
ham, and scenes from the plays of Shakspere. 
The catalogue of the exhibition contains an 
interesting portrait. 

Tite Ex Libris Society will hold its third 
annual meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall, on 
Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., when Mr. J. R. 
Brown is to deliver an address as chairman of 
council. As on former occasions, there will be 
an exhibition of book-plates and heraldic 
curiosities, open in the afternoon and also later 
in the evening. Among the objects exhibited 
will be: original designs for book-plates, special 
collections, books containing interesting plates 
or heraldic devices stamped on the cover, and 
iterature relating to the subject. 

The Revue Critique for February 5 contains 
a review of Dr. A. Furtwaengler’s recent work 
on the Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. It is 
written by M. Salomon Reinach, and extends 
to no less than twenty pages. 

Rejtertorium /Hr Kunstwissenschaft (Band 
xvi. Heft, 5, (>). With this double number 
ends the series of volumes of a valuable 

E eriodical, edited up to the time of his death by 
>r. Janitschek. The publishers have been 
well advised to make of this number a 
memorial, as it were, to the late editor and a 
useful summary of his work, by filling it with 
a complete general index to the magazine from 
its commencement. The index has an inde- 

f jendent value, and should find a place in the 
ibrary of every student of art history ; for there 
are few subjects which have, during the last | 
decade or more, attracted the attention of 
students that are not discussed in the learned 
pages of the Repertorium by writers of weight. 
So far as we have been able to test it, the index 
appears to be well made and complete. 


The Italian libretto, by C. A. Byrne and 
F. Fulgonio (English version by Mowbray 
Marras) tells of a young heiress, Gabriella, of 
a wicked Duke who covets her wealth, and 
shuts her up in a convent, of a lover who 
secretly releases her, and of a good Queen who 
exposes the villainy of the Duke, and brings 
about a happy ending. The plot is simple and 
moral: justice triumphs and true love is re¬ 
warded. The music is of light character : it is 
practically a drawing-room opera. The part 
of Gabriella, intended for Mme. Patti, is 
showy, and the Queen's song (contralto) is 
effective. To be properly judged, the work 
must of course be heard with orchestra. 

Shakespeare's Flowers, by Isabel Heame. This 
is a set of three short pianoforte pieces particu¬ 
larly fresh and pleasing. There is no mistaking 
the influence of Schumann; but the composer 
has talent and taste, and in time will become 
independent. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Brahms’s fine Quintet (Op. Ill), led by Lady 
Halle, was repeated at tho Saturday Popular 
Concert, and made a deep impression. The 
programme included four Irish pieces for 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment by Dr. 
Stanford. The first, “A Lament,” has a char¬ 
acteristic first theme, with a plaintive second 
theme in good contrast; the Jig, with varia¬ 
tions, is clever, though somewhat formal; the 
“ Hush Song ” is a short movement full of 
refinement and charm; the “Reel” is bright 
and bustling. Of the four, the third is the best; 
and next to it, in our opinion, comes the first. 
The pieces were all interpreted to perfection by 
Lady Halle, and Mr. Bird had plenty to do 
—and did it well—on the pianoforte. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick gave a highly poetical ren¬ 
dering of Schubert’s great Sonata in B flat. 
It is full of wonderful music, but yet one 
cannot help kicking slightly against the 
" heavenly ” length of the work. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. Ascherbero & Co. publish 


two 


songs by Leoncavallo, entitled Declaration and 
To-Night and To-Morrow. The composer of 
“ Pagliacci ” is pretty sure to obtain a hearing, 
and besides, there are touches in these songs which 
recall music in that opera. Of the two we 
prefer the second. Mignvn, by Guy d’Hardelot 
is a graceful little ballad dedicated to Mile. 

Calve. The Denza Album of Six Songs will please 
all who like soft, sentimental music ; of their 
kind the songs are very good. 

Messrs. Metzler & Co. send us new songs 
by Frederic H. Coweu :— Mg Lady Sleeps ; 

Two Songs : No, 1, Sundown ; No. 2, Eyes so 
Tristful ; and The Sea hath its Pearls. Tho 
music of all is smooth and tasteful. The setting 
of Longfellow’s serenade is very pleasing, and 
there are plaintive harmonies in Sundown. 
Metzler’s Christmas Album of Dance Music, con¬ 
taining many popular pieces, will be welcome 
at this season of the year. 

Gabriella, by Emilio Pizzi. (Cocks.) This is 
a lyric drama in one act, composed for and 
dedicated to Mme. Adelina I’atti-Nicolini. 

Digits j by 


On the Monday, Herr Joachim made his first 
appearance this season at the Popular Concerts, 
and with him came the usual “Rasonmoffsky ” 
Quartet—the particular one selected beiug No. 1 
in F. The eminent violinist celebrates this 
year his jubilee: on March 28, 1844, he first 
appeared in this country, and a few months 
later, when only thirteen years of age, ho 
performed Beethoven’s Violin Concerto at a 
Philharmonic Concert. Herr Joachim is still a 
great player, though he has passed his prime ; 
his earnest reading of the Beethoven music on 
Monday made one forget a few notes of which 
the intonation was not absolutely pure. He 
was well supported by Messrs. Ries, Gibson, 
and Piatti. He gave a very delicate reading 
of a Spohr Adagio, and added a Bach Move¬ 
ment by way of encore. Miss Fanny Davies 
displayed vigour in Beethoven’s Polonaise in C 
and Rondo a Capriccio — two short pieces 
characteristic of the composer, but not of him 
at his greatest. Mme. Bertha Moore was very 
successful as the vocalist. 

Herr Korbay, the celebrated composer of 
Hungarian folk-songs, has accepted a pro¬ 
fessorship of singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Two prizes, also, have been instituted 
—one for vocalists, by Mr. Norman Salmond ; 
and one for pianists, by Miss Zimmerman. 

At the Wagner Concert, under the director¬ 
ship of Herr Felix Mot.tl, at the Queen’s-hall, 
on April 17, Mr. W. Hess will be leader of the 
orchestra. A bass trumpet and tenor tubas 
will be used, and not, as usual, replaced by a 
trombone and horns. Mr. Andrew Black 
will sing Wotan’s “ Abschied ” from the 
“ Walkiire.' 


foogle 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN 
LIBRARY. 

On fine paper, with rough edges, at 6a. per vol. On fine 
piper, bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
Large-paper Copies (fifty only), on Hand-made Paper a-d 
bound in Roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s. net. 

WEST IRISH 

FOLK TALES AND 

ROMANCES. 

With Specimens of the Gaelic Originals in Three Dialects 
Phmetically Spelt. Collected and Translated by WM. 
LARMINTE. Being the Third Volume of the CAMDEX 
LIBRARY. 

The former Volumes in the Camden Library are :— 

Vol. II. SCULPTURED md STORIED 
SIGNS and INSCRIPTIONS of 
HISTORIC LONDON. 


By PHILIP NOIlMAN. 


Vol. 


I. The ANTIQUITIES and CURIO¬ 
SITIES of the EXCHEQUER. 

By HUBERT HALL, F.8. A., of H.M.’s Public Record Otlice. 
With Illustrations by Rilph Nevill, F.8.A., and an Introduc¬ 
tion by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE CAMDEN 
LIBRARY. 

“The facts and anecdotes which are woven into the pa ires 
are curious, and no doubt will be perfectly new to many 
readers .”—Public Opinion. 

“ Immensely superior to the ordinary kind of serial hand¬ 
books.Full of valuable information which cannot easily 

be found elsewhere.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ This book, which is printed on dolightfol paper and in 
most enjoyable type, affords a rich feast for the antiquarian. 
It is not only full of infotmation, but is lively, and abounds 
in quaint stones .”—Cambridge Independent Press. 

“ Where everything is so valuable and entertaining, there 
is no necessity for special selection or indication .... The 
teriee will be a godsend t« lovers of antiquarian lore.” 

„ _ Glasgow Herald. 

“Contains great wealth of information, every item of 
which belongs to the categoiy of ‘things not generally 
known.’ It does great credit to the persevering industry, 
discrimination, and literary skill of its author .... The book 
is admirably produced and indexed, and is readable through¬ 
out .”—Dailg Telegraph . 

“The illustrations, which are always well chosen, have 
been very carefully reproduced. ‘The Camden Library* 
ought to be popular alike with scholars and with the wider 
general public .”—Scottish Leader. 


In tasteful demy 8vo, printed on line paper and appropriately 
bound, 7s. 6d.; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net. 

TENNYSON AND HIS 
PRE-RAPHAELITE 
ILLUSTRATORS: 

of Charles Keen, of Punch” &c. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA.” 
SECOND EDITION, in fcap. 8vo, teste fully printed and 
bound in olive cloth, uniform with “Obiter Dicta” 5s 
Also .>0 Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net. Only Two or Three 
Copies left. 

ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, 
WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

“ M .I- Augustine Birrell is always rood company. Unlike 
some living writers wbo might be named, he is always him- 
'“I "■> “ ne - 80 shrewd, so vivacious, that this 

lidelity to it suihcca to make his hooks delightful.” 

__ _ Daily Chronicle. 

In tasteful crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 

MEDIEVAL MUSIC. 

“usic of Greeoe-The Musical Systems 
fwSISNA L rS^ r Mu ?? a i System of Greece —The 
I W U , ln rUla 8t -. Grt '* or ' : his influence on the Music of the 
8iXm~n?lun?“ Ct T of "l”IT*™ into the West-Medieval 
AT* of Mllan and Home-Systems of 
Hwbald—Account of Descant, Notation ClefB—Guido Aretto 
Measured Music- Birth of Modem Music. 

Lon now: 

i.LMOT STOCK tj”, Patkrxukikk Row, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. tid. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
FROM FRENCH AUTHORS. 

Selected by 

WALTER DURNFORD, M.A., 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 

London : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur 8treet, 8.W. 


1894 . 

NOW READY. 

Thirty-fourth aimual publication. Price 50s , elegantly bound. 
Dedicated, by permission, to II.R.II. tho Prince of Wale*. 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

U^JITD KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titb-d and 
..V/,,-. r ^iV , T uy . of <; r« n t Britain and Inland, bv EDWARD 
MALH>RD. SI.A., late .Scholar of Ralliol Uollege, Oxford. Uou- 
tainmg Notices of the Descent. Birth, Marriage. Education, *«•., of 
more than distinguished Heads of Families in the United 

Kingdom, their Heme Apparent or Presumptive, together with a 
Kecordof the I atimiage at their disposal, the Offices which thev hold 
or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &e. 

London : Cuatto A Windvs, Piccadilly, W. 


THE 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. OLXII. JANUARY, 1804. 

Price 4s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 6(1., post free. 

Contents. 

I.—DR. PUSEY’S LIFE and WORK. 

II.— LOWELL’S LETTERS. 

III.—JOHN RUSKIN: a Study in Development. 

I V.-M .VS IIO N A L A N D. 

V.-PEOPLE’S BANKS. 

VI.—CAPTAIN LUGARI) in EAST AFRICA. 

VII.—MODERN APOLOGETICS. 

VIir.-SHORT REVIEWS and BRIEF NOTICES. 

IX.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


London: Charles H. Kki.lv, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 
nud tut, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-11A LF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO i>er CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and iold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO 01IXEA9 FKU MONTH. 

BIBKBECK FBEEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A PENNY A DROP. 

THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 

IX 

Coilct “ iftnolia ” Soap anb 

“ DiiroUa ” Coilet |)olobtr 

NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

^___and_ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PJE8. Also. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r £'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION— BEWARE oflMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A. & 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietora and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
Messrs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cart wright, H. Flemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, and Arthur Williams ■ 
Mesdames Mary Rorke, ;Alma Stanley, Adah Barton, and 
Agnes Thomas. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.15, DICK SHERIDAN. Messrs. 
H. B. Imng, Brandon Thomas, Cyril Maude, Lewis Waller, 
Sydney Brough, Edmund Maurice, Will Dennis, F. M. Paget, 
Sc.; Mesdames Vane, Pattie Browne, Lena Ashwell, Rad- 
cl yfle, Ett ie Williams. A. O’Briin. and Miss Winifred Emery. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60, THE TRAN8GRE830R. Messrs. 
Fernandez, Brookfield, Hicks, Bucklaw, Cowie, and Arthur 
Elwood ; Misses Coleman, Hatton, Blakiston, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole. Preceded, at 7.50, by UNDER THE CLOCK. 
Meesra. Brookfield, Hicks, Nainby, Wyes; Miss Lottie Venne, 
Miss Wflmot, Sc. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9.10, THE HEADLESS MAN. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Blakeley, Valentine, Worthing, 
Atherley, Taylor; Mesdames Jeffreys, Frances, Matthews, 
Miller, N. Noel, Baker. Preceded, at 8.10, by THE BENGAL 
TIGER. Messrs. Somerset, Atherley, Hemaley; Misses 
M. A. Victor, Maris. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's comedy of 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Miss Reban ae Viola; and George 
Clarke, James Lewis, Herbert Gresham; Violet Vanbrugh, 
Catherine I -ewis, &c, _ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.80, ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Dan Leno, Little Tich, Harry 
Payne, Arthur Alexander, John D’Auban. Chas. Dodsworth, 
and Brown Newland, and LeCIercq; Misses Ada Blanche, 
Marie Lloyd. Em ma D'Auban . Lily Ha rold. Julia Kent. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, R. Pateman, E. Payne, W. Warde, G. Mudie • 
Mesdames Millie Hylton, Cissy Loftns, Maria Davis, Louise 
Montague, Sindc-n, Karle, Mills, Henderson, H*mer, Durkin, 
Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, and Katie ' 
Seymour. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at ft, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
I’enley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie. H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Merrick, Clayton, Nina Boucicault. At 8, JOHN 
THURGOOD, FARMER. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerbobm Tree. 

TBIS EVENING, at 8.80. THE CHARLATAN. At 8. 
8IA PERSONS. Mr. Tree, Messrs, Fred Terry, Fredk. Keer, 
Nuteomlie, Gould. C. Allan, Holman Clark, Montagu Hay ; 
Meedamee Lily Hanbury, Gertiude Kingston, I. Vanbrugh, 
Brooke. andMrs. Tree. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.80 and 7.30. Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Fairy 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. Misses Ellaline Terris, Kate 
Chard, Clara Jecks, Minnie Terry, Florrie Harmon, 8usie 
Vaughan, Alice Brookes; Messrs. Victor Stephens, Deane 
Brand, Lugg, Harry Parker, Fred Irnney, Blunt, Wallace, 
Charles Lauri. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, UNCLE’S GHOST. Messrs. 
Alfred Maltbv, Fred Thorne, John Treaahar, J. F. Graham, 
Chas. Burleigh, E. Dagnall, C. Landor, B. Hurst, L. Wallace, 
H. Norton; Mesdames Carrie Coote, E. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Mary Kingsley, H. Cowen, M. Nolon, and Emily Thome, 
Preceded at 8 by SUNSET._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, A GAIETY GIRL. M.ssra. 
C Hayden Coffin, Erie Lewis, Kaye, Bantock, D’Orsav, 
Porteou*. Rimma, Somerville, and Harry Monkhouse; Mine's. 
Decima Moore, Juliette Neseille, Cutler, Studholme, Pounds, 
Phelps, M. Hobson. Massey. Lloyd, Robinson, Gjrst, and P. 
Broughton. At 7 45, ADOPTION._ 

ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 
Messrs. Henry Neville, Arthur Dncre, Frank B. Fenton, 
William Elton, and Harry Nicholls ; Mesdames Laura Linden, 
Emily Fitzroy, 1 .e Tbiere, and Mrs. Bernard Beere. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

R. D’Oyly Carte, Proprietor and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at ai6, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Meeers. 
Rutland Barrington, W, H. Denny, J. Le Hay, Scott-Fishe, 
Gridley, S. Russell, Hunt, and 0. Kenningham; Mesdames 
Nancy McIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosiaa 
Brandr am.__ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10, THE SECOND MRS. 
TANCiUERAY. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. 
Vincent, Ben Webster, H. V. Esmond; A. Vane-Tempe-t, 
A. Bromley-Davenport, A. Holies; Miss Maude Millett, Miss 
Granvill e, Miss L aura Graves, Mrs. Patric k Campbel l. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TOM, DICK, AND HARHY. 
Messrs. Frank Curzon, John Beauchamp, Shirley, Percy, W. 
F. Hawtrey, Milton, Meyriek, Arthur Playfair; Mesdames 
Vane Featherston, Lyater, Crony n, Carlotta Zerbinl. At 8.10. 
FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 
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~c LARENDO N P RESS LIS T 

NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME (C), £2 12s. fid. 

RECENT PART (CON8IGNIFICANT-CBOUCHING), 12». fid. 

NEW SECTION (CBOUCHMAS—CZECH), 4k. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. II. MURRAY, LL.D. 

84 T A' 0TICK.— The present position of the Work is as follows :— 

Vol. I., A and B. find Vol. II., C. Edited hy I)r. Mi uray. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, 
£2 J2s. 6d. eat)). ( f‘id fished.) 

The TarfB comprised in Vela. I. and II. arc still sold separately. 

Vol. III. D and E. 

D. Edited by Dr. Mi rray. (In the press.) j E-EVERY. 12s. (id. (Published.) 

E. Edited by Hknby Bradley, M.A. | EVERYBODY—EZOD. ( Immediately.) 

Vol. IV. F, G, and H. 

F. Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. 

" The eoliipsal nature of Dr. Murray's undertaking and monumental lhoroimlincw: of his work arc 
attest e< 1 l.y the faet that thin (the secondi \olunie of no \,*h than pages in dovr-h <1 to the htter <' alone, 
m il that tlie npacethin h tli r rtnuirm will < V i n he HirpnsMil hy tin- h tter S. On the other lnn<l, nine of the 
unaller letters, X, Z, Y, K, .F, N, U, and Y, will only require the sauie'amouut of spitcc.’*— The Tunes. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH SWAHILI DICTIONARY. Compiled 

for the Use of the Univen-itirs’Misi-icn to Central Africa. By A. C. MADAN, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Member of the Universities’Mission to Central 
Africa. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

AN ENQUIRY concerning the HUMAN UNDER- 

STANDING and AN ENQUIRY concerning the PRINCIPLES of MORALS. By 
DAVID J1UME. Reprinted from the Posthumous Edilion of 1777, and Edited, wilh 
an Introduotifn. Ccmparafive 'lahliB of Contents, and an Analytical Index, by 
L. A. Sh LBY-B1GGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College. 

BY THE 8AME. 

HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE. 

Rfprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes. 9b. 


*.* Completion of the New Edition of Prof. Wallace’# 
“Logic of Hegel.” 

Just publiehed, Sr« nd Edition, Revised and Augmented, crown Svo, cloth. IPs. fid. 

PROLEGOMENA to the STUDY of HEGEL’S 

PHILOSOPHY, and especially of his LOGIC. By "WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A, 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s Prcftreor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 

BY THE SAME. 

THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 

Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Second Ef iticn, Revised snd Augmented, 
10a. fid. _ _ 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

QU1NTI 8EPTIMII FLOBENTIS. 

TERTULLIANI de PRESCRIPTIONS HERETI- 

CORUM : ADMAR1YRAR: AD SCAIUIAM. Edited, with Introduction and Notre, 
by T. HERBERT BINDLEY', B.D , Merton Colicg*». Oxford, Principal of Ccdringtcn 
College, Ballades, snd Exsminirg ( Laplain to the Ixrd Bith< p. 


Taits I. snd II. (AA- JUSTICIA) nowready, 4to. 

Price to Subscribers who take the whole work, £2 2a. net each, being £8 8*. net for the 

Four Parts. 

“A work of supreme importance to students of botany and to horticulturists.” 

The work will be completed in Four Parts, which will be issued to Subscriber* at Light 
Guineas net. The price will lie raised on publication. The completion of the whole work may 
be expected during the present year. Subscriptions will be received until the publication of 
TartlV. 

INDEX KEWENSIS PLANTARUM PHANERO 

GAMARUM Nomina ft Synonyma Omnium Generurn et Specierum a Linns, o u>quo ad 
Annum MDCCOLXXXV. Complectens, Nomine Reoepto, Am tore, patria unicui-jue 
Flantso Subjoctis, fumptibus bfati CAROLI UOBERTI DARYVIN, ductu et codmIjo 
J(>? tTDI 1). HOOKER, con fecit B. DAYDON JACKSON. 

“IMaiifcts maT well 1..- congratulated "n the i*«ue of this important work. It ii not only destined i-. 
1 c in constant um- l>y working WanitU, but will also serve as a standard of uotnem latum for a coiinKieril-k- 
time to conic."— Athenaeum. 


Crown 8vo, with 3 Mapp, 7s. Gd. 

The Itcdt irlcn or fhc Malabrle Uucstlon, and of Ike iBlrrfdN Involved 
In II, will be round In 

GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the 

ZAMBESI. By the IDv. W. PARR GRE8YVELL. M.A., under the au^i' c* of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Author of ‘‘A History of the Dominion of Canada” and 
41 Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland.” 


Just published, crown Svo, doth, with Maps, 7b. Gd. 

AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 

COLONIES. Volume m.-WEST AFRICA. By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of lialliol 
College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 

AI.HEADY rrnu.suED. 

INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 

BRITISH COLoNIEB. By C. P. LUCAS, B. A. Wilh S Slur*. Clown b.o, 
4k. Gd. 

Vol. I. THE MEDITERRANEAN and EASTERN COLONIES 

(exclusive of India;. With 11 Maps. 6b. 

Vol. II. THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. With 12 Ma t s 

7s. 6d. 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 7b. 6d.; doth, cut flush, 6s. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE, 

LITERARY and COLLOQUIAL. By JOBN BEAME8, Bengal Civil Service 
(Retired', Author of ‘‘A Ci mparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Language of 
India,” &c. 

THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Crown Svo, 10b. 6d. 

A BURMESE READER: being an Easy Intro- 

Auction to the Written Language, and Companion to Judson’s Grammar. For the 
Use of Civil Service Students and ©(here who with to acquire the Larguape quickly 
and thoroughly. By R. F. 6T. ANDREW 6T. JOHN, Hon. M A, Membir of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Teacher of Burmese in the University of Oxford aid Uinvert it y 
College, London, and late Deputy-Commissioner in Burma. 


Crown Svo, with Map, 6s. 

A SHORT ACCOUNT of the LAND REVENUE 

and ite ADMINISTRATION in BRITISH INDIA. Wilh a Sketch of (he Ijrnd 
Tenures. By B. H. BADEN-POWEI.L, C.J.E.. F.R.8.E., M R.A S., late ot the Bergal 
Civil Service, aid one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

41 Mr. Bnil« n-Powell j* to 1-c congratulated on the knowledge, skill. anti care whiih bave t r.d i- •! Mm to 
bring within tin* cropa-i.«.f two bundled anil lift v pages fo clear anil com prole nsivi- a Miney of Ini <1 uuuuc 
adniinntiatioii in Hiitisli India, and the foimso/ t« mire on which it is l and.”- r. 

“ Mr. l!a»h n-l'tiWfU's work contain* a m:i'> of infoinuition that could only 1 e obl.mird “tl ■ iwifc by 
laborious n nr< liings amongst «lh« iol reports amt 1-ooks. s< me of which ate now *c:irce at.«i u . «• -.1 b ; siu«! 
as buch it should l>c in the library of every rcu'nuc < Ihcer, juribt. nml student.'’— T/u. .1 1 tot ms M>< ! - 


BY THE SAME. Crown Svo, es. I 

TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS 

GENTE8 PRO CHRIS! IAN18. Edi'ed, wilh Jntrcducticn and Notes. 

“ YVr welcome this mIu daily idition with fFpicial ph autre. The plan and t-Mcutioii are l.oth good, the ! 
annotations 1 ring tin aihiitice uj m anything ol the kn d w» hair mn in English.**—( 
"A good edition of one of tin- West inUiisting denim Ms of (lie imly ( hutch. Mr Bindley has rend 1 
up his mi-jut ihoroucldy, and givis the mult of his studhs in a cnnpact and eu unable f’otni. For! 
examination purports nothing n:i re could be dihired.' — tatvrdof/ Jitcii tv. j 


Recently Issued, Part III. 

Parts I., II., and HI., A-’IRBH A. Jnptiu 1 lto, 21s each. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and 

the olher GREEK VERSIONS rf the OI.D TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By the late EDWIN HATf'B, M.A., D.D., and HENRY A. REDl'ATH, 
M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

Until the publication of PART V., hut not afterwards, subscriptions may he paid in ndrnvcv I 
at the price of £4 4s. for the Six Tart*. | 


Yol. XLI., Tart III. BOOKS V., VI., end VII. Demy Svo, i?e. ft!. 

SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Edited by 

F. MAX MULLER. The SATATATH A-BBAHMANA, according to the Tt xt of the 
Madbjandira Schcol. Tranelattd by JULIUS EGGEL1NG. 


Svo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 

SELECTIONS from STRABO. With an Intro 

dtiction on Strabo’s Life and Works. By the Rev. H. F. TOZER, M.A., FUGS, 
Honorary Fellow of hxeter Collfge, Oxford. 

" A very valuable and iiistnirtive perie? of papwigrs from flu* writings of the (keek geographer, i-litid by 
a very competent scholar, who ieulso an experienced traveller in classic lands.''—7 i men. 

Just published, Second Fditi- n, crown Svo, cloth, ?s. 

SECOND GREEK READER. Selections from 

Herodotus. With Introductions, Note#, and Vocabulary, hy A. M. BELL- M.A. 


FULL CATALOGUES TOST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Prfss Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published byjt^ ^|n)grj|ctgr^ HEN R Y V C hancery Lane, \S a. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

•E\. Seim title, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ami promptly 


tv pr. writ ten l»y Kayne 4 
Private room for dictation. 


ptly 

. 4«, Norfo’k Street. St rami, W.C. 
Highest references. TranslatioiiH. 


rpHE 


FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

11.1. FI.KKT STKKKT. K C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Kpi ed. 

Every kiml of Typewriting Work Done. 

1 ‘rice List i—115, Fleet Street, l-iomlun. 


M E 


. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

Illustrated Ilramatic Readings (a combination of speech, 
picture*, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Andress, 
3. Vcrm-ii Place, _W.I\________ 

T>YR0N — SHET.LEY — KEATS : 1IN 

X^ MFMURIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the REST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
A'lth Portrait of Foundress and “ Gossip." Is. Id.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapjier to Rom: Makv Ch aw mi ay, Rwlch, 
Rreetuiihire._ _ _ 

IPDUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

mAA University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Roys or Girls, at 
Lome c«r abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
in- nt of rciuireuuuts to 11. J. Bllvor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Sranl. 




INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all Parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also rceoiniueiided.—Address 
M:- I>. Sr"- klr, s, l£imaist»*r_Phua‘, Strand . W.c. __ 

T,''LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

X A Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Del “arte, .Esthetics, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private D.ssous in Expression. Practice in Reading, 
f: .citation, and Cntici-m. The < 11A FI'EK-NuBI.E TRAINING 
M li«H»L of EXPRESSION, 1 :t, Dorset Street, Port man Snuare, W. 
Pi incipal. Miss K A NN IE M AS!>N. 

CATALOGUES 

TT’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Kono Squaiik. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE 

TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 

Ilollesley Ray, Suffolk. 

For the Training of those destiued for Colonial Life, See. 

The College owns ami farms for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of I,**un acres. 

Pr ospectu s o n app lication to the UrsinrxT Dihhtor. _ 

FLTHAM COLLEGE, It ENT 

Xli (THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCI D U, V RSI 11 IS, £p, to £•_•<», on 
APRIL 11, ID, Li.—Full particulars of H i.\n M vsn it. 

nOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

S< 1ENTIFIC (M l). Loud i CLASSES are held throughout the 
year. Special Instruction is given for the July Examination. Fee 
1G Guineas. 

n 0 S PI T AL.—E N T R AN C E 

ARSHIPS in Sept ember, 1-iO. Fol'R OPEN 
SCID>LAKMII PS, two (£l7o and £G») in Science, and two i£in**aud 
£-■."' in Arts.— Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on appli¬ 
cation to the Dr vs, liny's Hospital. 

f CHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X CRISIS TIIK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty dillerent subjects, the standard being the Mine as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Amir* ws, Aberdeen, 
Red font, Belfast, Rirmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds. Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Man eh ester, Nevveastle-ou Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro. Ac. 

For Piosp'ctup, Ac., applv to the Becketaiit, L.L.A. Scheme, tho 
University. St. Andrews, N.R. 

UNIVERSITY <rf "EDINBURGH. 

LECTURESHIP iu (a) FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, and \h) GERMAN LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE and TEUTON IC PHILOLOGY, 

The University Court will, on IGth April next, or sor.ic subsequent 
dav, APPOINT a LECTU RU.R in each ..f the above two subjects. 

’hie Lecturers must be •pialilied to instruct .students with a view to 
Honours, as well as th** ordinary Decree in Arts, ami must possess a 
hi-toricul acquaintance with both the Literature ami the Philology of 
Fraueeand Germany respectively from the earli*-st times. They should 
nisi possess a thorough *-oll***piial comiiiaml of the language. 

They will he rc*|uired to b.aeh during both (lie Winter and (lie 
Summer Session, and to enter on their duties at the beginning of the 
Winter Session, lSJU-tKi 

The appointment, which maybe renewed, will lie for five years, at 
an annual salary of £4*"* in each Lectureship. 

It is a condition of their appointment that the Lecturers shall not 
teach in schools, or iu any Institution other than the University. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not lab r than 
Mommy, :Sth M.va*ii next, sixteen copies of his application, and 
sixtetii coi.ii s of any testimonials he may desire to submit. One copy 
of the application should bear the applicant's signature. 

M. C. Taylor, Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

•j-.'nd January, 1VJ4._ 

B R I T I S H M U S E U M. 

Evening Opening. 

on and after Monday, the pith February, the Exhibition Galleries 
will lie open from 8 p.in. to in p.m. as follows:— 

„ f Egyptian, Assyrian. Semitic, Religious 

Mondays and risipAVS: \ aud American collect!*ms. 

WKDN»:sDAvsandS.vTi'iu>AYs: Greek aud Roman collections. 

( Manuscripts, King's Libiarv, Porcelain 
and Glass and Prints and I»raw- 
H..I-U.I.O IU »< . , ings: 1’iehistoric, Ethnographical and 

\ Mediaeval collections. 

E. M a; nih. Timur-ms. 

Principal Lil.rariau aud Secretary* 


SECOND MEMOIR of the. ARDH.RoLoGICAL SURVEY o 
Eg\|*T. Publi-itid under the auspices of the EGYPT EX 
PLoKATIoN FUND. 

Part II. By Percy E. 

. With Appendix, PI ins, and Measurements of 

the Tombs by G. W. FnAsiat, F.s.A. Edited by F. L. (iimiiui, U.A. 
F.S A. 3!i Plates i*S coloured). Price *.5i. 

Kt-uvs I'acl, Tiunvii, Tri iineii A Co., Ltd., London; Bernard 
Ot ARiri ir, London; Amikk A Co., London ; and Oiiiok of (ho 
Lover Exri.oRvTioN Fi nd, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite 
the British Museum). 


T5ENI HASAN. 

XX NEWBERRY. With 


T<> SCULPTORS and other*. —PORTLAND PLACE , W. 
A very handsome. \\\-Ro OMED I! ESI PE X< ’E, inth Two 
tilth!r STUDIOS at i\ar, sptriaf/,/ tnlaptrd fur Artistic Work 
of Colossal Propoi tians, Tnr studios are let to an eminent 
erulptur, hat possession mat/ he obtain'd /»// one quarter's no ter, 
7 h‘ Residence u'>H hr nft r- d with pos.-n ision. 

MESSRS. ROBERT TIDEY & SON 

TIX „m si:u, t, y auctiun, at tiu- mart, city, on 

WLDNL>DA\. Fkhri vi:v *>lli. ls:U, at Two o\ lock preci«elv, tho 

djr.ct Portland lease of n.». ai, Devonshire street, w. 

Um xpired term years at £17 tier annum, the premises being to¬ 
gether of the rental value of £S5u per annum. 

May he viewed. Particular.-, &<•, at the Mart, of Messrs. Mooiiie A 
Mills. Solicitors, ;to. Ra.xinghall Street, E.U., or of the Ai c honkers, 
1 !^, Essex Road, Islington. 

Th^ Valuable and Extensive Stork of Rooks of Mr. . 7 . TOOVEY, 

M essi;s - SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

Hodge will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WKLMXGToN STREET, STRAND, W.U., on MONDAY, Feh. ■->«. 
and Eight Following Day-, at I o’clock precisely, the valuable and 
extensive STouiv of Rooks of Mr J. TooVKY,’comprising valuable 
Uounty Histories «m Large Paper - Piivat«-Iy Print-al Club Rooks — 
Hall.v Manuscripts—choice and llisbuie Bindings-best Editions of 
the French ami Italian Classics—Americana—old English Literature 
—Works of tlu* English, French, ami Italian Dramatists and Poet is— 
Bibliography -tin*. Illu-tratcd R.*oks—Works *ui Heraldry and English 
Anti*iuities—Voyages and Travels—Historical Works—Early Books in 
Black Letter—and Works in most Classes of Literature. 

May he viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bail; if by post, 
on receipt of eight stamps. 

-1 Colltcdon of Rooks on Sports and Pastimes, the Property of 
Mr. J. TOOVEY, 

IVTESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

-1YX HoDGK will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE. No. 13, 
WELLING T<»N ST K11 ET. NT K A N D. W.C.,. m T11U RS D A Y, M v um 8, 
at 1 o'clock pncisely, a COLLECTION of RuoKS on SPORTS and 
PASTIMES, aud a few Pictures, the Property of Mr. J. TOOVEY. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by po6t, 
on receipt of lour stamps. _ 

THEISM; or, the Religion of Common Sense. 

A Handbook of ReRyion based nil o»r Reason, Conscience, 
and Love, apart from so-called R, relation.** 

By the Rev. CHARLES YiiYSEY, B.A.Oxon., formerly Vicar of 
Haluugh, Mini>ter of the Theistie Church, Swallow Street. 
Williams A Nouuatk. Price 2s. Gd. 


foreign books at foreign prices. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application, 

l> OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS—NOTICE 

IV t ARTISTS The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, 
. A. . u- FRIDAN. >AT! R DAV, ami M« »N DAY, M vk* n 
"ml. ami for Si I 1,1 TC RE. TUESDAY , Antir. 
I < .iu >»• ..l.Ldne*! from th* A* .oh-my during the 
•I* on receipt of Stamped and Directed lime 


10th Fcliy., 18<*4. 


Now ready, crown Svo, price (kl., ”iG p]». 

I BSEN. A Lecture delivered at University 

College. Liverpool, by Rtquot or the Senate, January l*G. 1v;i4, l«y 
SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 

Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church Shvit. Loudon: Simi-kin, 

M vu-iivli. A Co., Limited. 


.*( At 


AGENCY F«»R AMERICAN BOOKS. 

r\ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VX* ami BOOKSELLERS, of ‘.*7 and L".| West issnl Street, New 
York, aml-.M. BEDFORD STREET, LoNlMtN, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to tlu* excellent facilities 
present! d by their Ri.inch House in London for tilling, oil the most 
favourable terms, orders f*ir their own STANDARD Pl'ltLICA- 
TloNS, ami for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ami PERIODICALS.— 
gATALOGUES sent on appli«iti**n__ 

^Tbe ilutbor's Manual 

By FERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 

The WKSTMIXSTfiR Rh VIEW says: "A very complete manual 
anil guide for journalist aud author. It is not a merely practical work 

— it is literary and appreciative *>f literature in its best sense.We 

have little else but praise for the volume." 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18. XiUUVEBli: .STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE ’8 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all tbe BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 
ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exehango of Books at 
Houses of 8ul*scril*crs) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A1 the leading Books of the Post Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MTJDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Rond, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E,0 


Digitized by 


iQogle 
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JAMES NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


BY THE LATE R. M. 

Recently published. 

1. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES and 


BALLANTYNE, 

INCIDENTS. With 


Poltr.it, Crow n Svo, 28. Gd. 

" A most entertaining volume.”— Daily Ttlcjraph. 


A U1UOV VUkV.w.u.-O -- “ 

2. THE WALRUS-HUNTERS: a Romance of the Realms of Ice. 

With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. . „ , 

«■ Admirably diversified in incident, and full of interest in all ieepectf.”-6'-i«rrf...v «'• 

With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d each. 

-IVORY. 


THE HOT SWAMP. 

THE BUFFALO RUNNERS. 
CHARLIE to the RESCUE. 
BLOWN to BITS. 

BLUE LIGHTS. 

THE FUGITIVES. 

RED ROONEY. 

THE ROVER of the ANDES. 
THE YOUNG TRAWLER. 
DUSTY DIAMONDS. 

The BATTERY and the BOILER. 
THE GIANT of the NORTH. 
THE LONELY ISLAND. 

POST HASTE. 

IN the TRACK of the TROOPS. 
The SETTLER and the SAVAGE. 
UNDER the WAVES. 

RIVERS of ICE. 

THE PIRATE CITY. 


SLACK __ 

THE NORSEMAN in the WEST 
THE IRON HORSE. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT of the 
GOODWIN SANDS. 

ERLING the BOLD. 

THE GOLDEN DREAM. 

DEEP DOWN. 

FIGHTING the FLAMES. 
SHIFTING WINDS. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

THE LIFEBOAT. 

GASCOYNE, the SANDAL¬ 
WOOD TRADER. 

THE WILD MAN of the WEST. 
THE RED ERIC. 

FREAKS on the FELLS. 

THE BIG OTTER. 


Also books by Mr. Vallantyne at 2s. Gd. and It. ; list tent on application to the Publishers. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Buhners Street, W. _ 


Tie Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-clas 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the Brltith Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, for specimena 
prices, <feo., apply to the Manager. ; 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gttinsborougb, Holman j 
Hunt, Herbert Schraalz, &c., of Portraits by Uoll, R.A., 
0uleB3, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; ITinscp, A.R.A.; of the *rcsco ( 
in Guy’s Hospital; “ .SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c\, &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

H, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National ‘ 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections"at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, anil of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, " Al’TOTY PK: a Decorative and Educa- j 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTVFE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 181 pages, 
■with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, Uxr. SuiLLlxn. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPAN Y, L ONDON 

THROAT COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing , 
cough and affecting the voice. For Muse symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are t xcitcu by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeableconfectiont 
becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7gd., and tins. 1*. 1 Jd., Labelled : 
AMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Ilomuuopathie Chemists, London 


TV JESSES. J. C. DEUMMOND & CO., 

1 >JL ART REPRODUCEKS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the fwde representsitiveii iu Great Britain of 
IIERR MAN FSTAF.NOL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, ,‘Ji! 

leading L-ndon Ait PuMkliing Finns. A large Collection of ln>- 
pnrtaut Platt s always on vu*w. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRCMMIIM) ft f" "'I'l'L the cli.;apc»t nml Vrt IW»« 

in the market, which are specially adapted to meet th< wantb of 
Auti-iuarians, Art hirologkt*! and those d.diKcd in the investigation 
and publication of Paiochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Forthe Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures ," Photographs, I'icus, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advtrtist meats. Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate CCS 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices! 14. TUUMtHTTA STRE ET C OVEXT HARDEN, LONDON 

1894. 

NOW READY. 

Thirlv-fuurtli annual imbUcatien. Price '■. elegantly bound. 
Delicate,I. by peimhsioil, to II.R.II. tlie Prinrc of Wales. 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

I UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Tit ltd and 
‘ritain and Ireland, 1\V KI'nAKI 1 
p,alh"l Pdlece. Oxfoid. Don 
atioii, .*■ 


UNITED KINGDOM : 

Untithd Arist'ieraey of Great Brit 
AV ALFoRD. M.A , late Seltolar of i>ain*u .v . 
tain mi: Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mamaire. Fall 
ne-re than pj non distineiiislied Iliads oi Lundies in the tinted 
Kingdom, their lleir^-Appmetit or Prwumptr 
It,-.',,id of the Patronage at their disposal^ the 
or have held, their Town Addro 


. „ . with 

__ _ i dliecs w hieli they holil 

, Volintry Rcfcideticc. c , L'lul 6, ike. 


London: Ciiatto & Windis, I’iccadilly, W. 


a Journal for 


11 T ANGUAGES”: 

-Li T.iugni.ts. l'l"l"l"g>'ir, an.l St'lil'Ut, "f ' 

F»tirp< nee Monthly. New Series, font cuts of the midi '' r " ‘ri 
Number, mw ready-:-Tlu* Greatest Living L.ncmst: I r. I. • tin- 
(illus * spedal— International Dmgiineeis-- Ah«.ut Sanski t dllns 
Prof, wv,.r p.iutfich lillns.I — Linguistic Pnhlishers (illus.) — Lyi-oiH 
I.ii.giii-ts— EdiU»iial No es-Glla Pod rida-Review*-CV>-respondent 

— Prizes—Dliuital-ljpe Display, Ac., Ac. 

uflio: 57, Flkkt Htiikut, London. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS St C0.’S 

LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTOH’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.' 

HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 

REFORMATION. By MANDEI.L CREIGHTON, 
D.D., I.L D.. Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. V. (1617- 
1527). THE GERM&N REVOLT, bro, 16s. 

Vols. I. and II. (1378-1491), 32s. Vols. IIL and XV. 
(1161-1513), 218. 

NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being 

the Memoirs of GASTON DE BONNE, Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “The House 
of the Wolf.” New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis¬ 
piece and Vignette by H. J. Ford. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 
This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that haa 
appeared for some years. It is full of sensation, and the 
adventures hang very naturally upon the htro. Never since 
D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman.” 

Dill Mall Gazette, 

NEW BOOK BY CANON HOLLAND. 

GOD’S CITY and the COMING of the 

KINGDOM. By the Rev. HENRY SCOTr HOLLAND, 
M.A., Canen and Precentor of 8t. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
7s. Gd. 

THE ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE and 

the CHEMICAL ELEMENT: an Episode in the Quest 
cf the Unchanging. By M. M. PATTI30N MUIR, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo, 

4s. Gd. O « J cw tl °y^ 

HISTORY of ENGLAND under 

HENRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Schoola. 8 voIb., crown Svo. 
Vol. I., 10s. 6d ; VoL IL, 15s. (m a /tic d«y<); Vol. IU. 
(in the press ). 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 

Features, Sketches and Incident, of Australia and 
Australian Life. With Notices of New Zealand. By 
A CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5a. 

PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, 

WILD SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE. By AUBYN 
TREVOR BATTYE, B.A. Crown Svo, 6 b. 

Con'TKsts :—With Carl of the Hill-Three Fish-Memories— 
A child of the People-Canvey Island-In the Land of the 
Great Spirit-In Norfolk by the Sea—The Witch m Kent- 
Oxford ; The Upper Kiver-Upon a Day—The Proc-saon of 
Spring-Vesper. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. 

By L. B. WALFORD. New and Cheaper Bdition. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

41 A stoiy so foil of the best human nature that it is vastly 
nka'ant to read, and equally grateful to remember.” 

* Xational Observer. 

WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By 

L. DOUG ALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” Arc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

“ One of the most thoughtful and impressive novels of the 
season. It is a book which grows upon the reader. Its 
descriptive passages, its curious glimpses of out-of-the-way 
life, its quiet but vigorous handling of chsracter, all make it 
a story of no common order.”— Yorkshire Dost. 

EPOCHS Of INDIAN HISTORY.—V** Volume. 

Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’a 
College, and Fellow of the University, Madras. 

THE MUHAMMADANS ; or, the His- 

tory of Hindustan (including Bengal) to the lime of 
Warren Hastings and the Regulating Act (17i4). By 
J. D. RF-ES, C.1.E-, of the Madras Civil Service. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. Gd. _ 

THE SILVER LIBRARY.—^" Volumes. 
CARTHAGE and the The ORBS AROUND 

CARTHAGINIANS. By US: Essays on the Moon 
R. BoswnuTH Smith. M.A., and Pl.ncta, Meteors and 
Assistant Muster in Harrow Comets, the bun ana 
Fehool. With Maps. Plans, Col-ured Pairs of Buns_ By 
Ac. Crown Hvo, 3s. lid. R. A. Phoctob. Crown Svo, 


rUTNTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT EWSPAVEIiS, MAGAZINES, HOOKS, 

XN Ac.—KING. SKLL & KAILToN, Limited. Iiitrh-claw Printer* 
and Pul•iis‘h<*rfi, T.',G..ugl» S*|u:»n-. 4, Bolt Uoiirt, Fl' i l Mrci/t, LJ. .. arc 
prti.urcd to un Urt.iko Ihc Printing and PnMiriiing nl fii>t-il.wt. 
New filial'.rs Magazims. ll.n.ks, ratalugm-N. Pamidilcts l*n»iiectUNtJ, 
Arliclts of AWtociatioli, MmuUs of L\ idi-Iicc, &c , m llir l"-'t sljlt. 
Their "Hi'jfb arc Jittvd with the latest irni'roveimnts in Iiot.uv anu 
otli' i Alaehiuirv, the most nuilein Ihiglirii and l-ortiyn ryne,aini iiie> 
employ none Imt tirs-t-chuis worknun. Faeilitios upon the 
for Lditorinl ' tree. Advertising and Puhlishmg I)ci»artmeuU 

conducted. Telephone 2709. Telegraph, “ Africiimsm London. 


THE TOILERS of the 

FIELD. By Rkiiac" 
Jemimas. With Portmit 
from the Bust in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gd. 


3s. Gd. 

THE EXPANSE of 

HEAVEN : Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. 
By R. A Pkootou. Crown 
8vo, 5s. Gd. 


London: LONGMANS, GliLliN it CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 
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Google 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

AT ALL LIBRARTES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 

, second edition. 

LIKE a SISTER. By Madeline Crichton. In 

8 vols , crown Svo, doth, 31s. 6d, 

The PEOPLE says: “We predict for her a prosperous career. She writes good English, 
and wtrks out her plot with considerable skill.’* 


THE HERO of the “PELICAN”: an Ocean 

Drama. By PERCY DE LISLE. Crown Svo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6cL [Just out. 

THE GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miriam Young. 

With Full-Page Ulustialiens by Matthew Stretch. Crown Svo, cloth, 6d. 

The L1YEUI UOL MERCERY rays : “This is a very pleating story. The lot k is quite 
delightful.** 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 

WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. By Maria 

A. HOYER. Crown Svo, doth, 6 b. 

The PALL MATA, GAZETTE says : ‘‘It is refreshing to take np so bright and whole¬ 
some a story aa ‘Wliat Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style ho fresh and 
natural. Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous description of woman 
as she should be Cordially recomratmling it to our readers.” 

NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 

DEFERRED PAY; or, a Major’s Dilemma. By 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. M‘CAU8LAND. Crown Svo, clclh, 6s. 

The WHITEHALL REVIEW says: “Will well repay ptrusal, and will be found of 
extreme interest to all Service readers.” 

THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 

FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, 8ECOND NOW READY. 

UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By F. G. 

WALPOLE, Author if “ Lord Floysham.” Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. 

The M OH XI EG POST says: “An entertaining book, by a clever man of the w> rid. 
Bright hketchnB of men and things here and abroad. The author’s pictures of Roman society 
are excellent.” 

FIRST EDITION 60LD, SECOND NOW READY. 

WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland Isle. 

By EA8TON KING. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER nays: “It is an intensely interesting and very well- 
written bock, which we can heartily recommend.” 

EDWIN ELLIOTT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

NETTA. By Edwin Elliott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s- 

The ACADEMY says : “ Mr. Elliott is to be welcomed_A quite excellent story. Style 

.eo good... ..Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but passages of dramatic 

vividness detain the reader.” 

THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 

DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. By Dr. 

ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “Molly and her Man-o’-War.” Crown Svo, 
doth, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN A MOMENT OF TASSION.” 

BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By Christel. 

Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER eays: “A good plot and some pleasant characters. 

It is certainly a good novel, likely to be enjoyed by all who read it.” 

“ ZORG ” : a Story of British Guiana. By Vernon 

HIRKE. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

The PET LIC OPINION pays: “After starting to read ‘Zorg’cne will not put it down 
until the book is finished. The novel is a promising one. The character of Sarnia Gordon is 
cleverly drawn : indeed all the characters are depicted in a natural and life-like manner.” 


THE PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being a Mid- 

winter’s Day Dream. By C. ELVEY COPE. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The SATE/,'DA Y REVIEW says: “Much of the drama is singularly dream-like, and 

ihe mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation of genuine dreaming.The 

sti ry is presented with considerable power.” 

THE VENETIAN SECRET; or, the Art of the 

Past. By CHARLES LUTYENS. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The SATERDA r RE VIE ir says: “ His charactf rs are agreeably drawn, and are neatly 
differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 

THE OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. By Grimley 

HILL. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : “ Eminently readable.Written to entertain.Fulfil 

their object very adequately.” 

CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. By Lewis Iram. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The SA TERDA Y REVIEW says : “ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the triumph of 

force over virtue.” 

r.UY/rr EAIR says: “ Lewis Iram is original, nnoonvenlional, powerful, and interesting.” 
SOCIETY saja : “An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 

DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kate Somers. 

Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

1M NTJ’Y FAIR says : “ One of the prettiest and mest touching etories we have read for a 
long time.” 

The SA TERDA I' REVIEW says : “ Vividly and pathetically told.” 

BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bachelor Abbots- 

FORD. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
The SCOTSMAN eays: “It draws its fun fnm the adventures cf a hachelcr among 
children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 

LADY of QUALITY, 1705. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHBND. Crown Svo, paper 
cover, Is. 

The G EARDTAN says: “The story is pleasantly written ; the spirit and maimers of the 
time are well without being overdrawn, and the heroine is fresh and plucky.” 

NEW WO R K S. 

SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 

Memoirs of JOHN HAMILTON, D.L., of St. Email’s, Donegal. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Bev. H. C. WHITE, 

late Chaplain, Paris. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica Tregarthen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 

MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO. From the 

Italian of E. ARBIB, by SYDNEY KING. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 

An animated, interesting, and vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 

MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. Perez 

GALDOS. By MARY "WHARTON, Translator of “ Lady Peifecta,” from the same | 
Author. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER GEARDIAN says: “Modern Spanish fiction is not well known 
to English readers, and there is a conrequent freshness in ‘ Marianela.* Incidentally to ( 
the story questions of more than passing importance are discussed with originality and 
fjmpathy.’' 

BJORNSON AND TURGENIEFF. 

THE BRIDAL MARCH. From the Norwegian of I 

EJORNSON ; and The WATCH. From the Russian of IVAN TUKUBNIEFF. 
Translated by JOHN EVAN WILLIAM8. Crown Svo, clotb, 2s. (id. 

The hlTF.liA It F I I'OHLD aaya: -“The Bridal Mareb,’ with ita vivid descriptions, will 

be read with interest Charmingly told, the eharactera are skilfully drawn, anil stand out in | 

strong reliaf. ‘The Watch’ is replete with vigorous touches and wholly original. It exhibits | 
the writer’s peculiar gilt of character drawing, supplemented by effective descriptive power.” I 


The TIMES says: “ Much valuable light on the real history of Ireland, and 
of the Irish agrarian question in the present century, is thrown by a very 
interesting volume entitled.This very instructive volume.” 

TIIE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory R' marks by Mr. GLADSTONE. Crown Svo, doth, Es. Birth Edition. 
With Pi-rirait. 

The U'I:STM!\STFI.‘ HEVIEW says : “ A very complete manual and guide for journalist 
and author .. It is net merely a practical work it is literary and appreciative of literature in 
its best sense.We have little else but praise for the volume.” 

NEW POETRY. 

SOME TRANSLATIONS from CHARLES 

BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST. By H. C. With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 
elegant parchment, 2s. 6d. 

The TIMES eays : “Are executed with no little metrical skill and command of poetic 
diction.” 

BRUCE’S HEART, and other Poems. By 

EDWARD TOOVEY WELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. [J«>1 out. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18, Bouvebie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S BUSS, SANDS & FOSTER’S Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 
FREDEKIC HILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Yeirs in Times of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil 8ervant. By 
his Daughter, CONSTANCE HILL. 1 vol.. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. 

“A charming book, most interesting and most readable.” 

Aberdeen Fnc, Pm 

“Unexpected but welc.me light on the political and social 
movements of the century, together with much pleasant 
gossip of a personal kind, is to be found in these pages.” 

Brcdt Mercury, 

“A volume which in interest reads almost like a romunc a , 
and by those who take any interest in social reform it will be 
read with special profit and avidity. It has been admirably 
edited by Miss Hill.”— Dundee Conner. 

“ The pages teem with good stories and pieces of history, 
local and national, political and literary, all told with 
charmiDg simplicity and distinctness.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

The CONVERSATIONS of 

JAMES NORTHCOTE.R A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an E^say on 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northcoto, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

“ Will be welcomed by a consider ible section of the public— 
not only by those who are interested in matters of pictorial 
art, but by all who are attracted to bright and lively gossip of 
the miscellaneous aort. The conversations are eminently 
readable.”— Globe. 

JUST READY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS, 

including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah 
Countess Cowper, Mrs Opie, and Lady Duff Gordon 
By GERTRUDE TOWNBHEND MAYER. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A ^ NEW 

WINTER j BOOK OF 
JAUNT TEA VEL 

TO AT TI IE 

NORWAY. z "'"-" i,£S - 

W ith Accounts (from personal acquaintance) of 
Nansen, Ibsen, Bjomson, Braudes, &c. By Mrs. 
ALEC TVVEEDIE, Author of “A Oirl’s Bide in 
Iceland,” and “The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau.” Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo, 16s. 

“ A breezy and entertaining volume.well 

calculated to induce other travellers to follow her 
adventurous example, while it will entertain many 
who must perforce stay at home.”— Times. 

“Charming account of her experiences in Norway 

and of the. people she met there.The description 

she has given of much that she saw and heard is 
written in simple but vigorous language, and 
abounds with useful, as well as entertaining, in¬ 
formation about Norway .”—Morning to it. 

“ The volume is one of varied attractions.” 

I)oihj Telegraph. 

“ Admirably illustrated.’’ — Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES new novels at all libraries. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVEI.TNGH.” 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MA ARTE NS, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

8 vols., crown Svo. 

“ No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate 
studies in this careful, brilliant, and picturesque look.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things.” 

Duly J'r.lfyrafill. 

“ A book which has a charm of fctyle quite its own, and has 
enriched the world of fiction with new characters, destined to 
more than pwing fame.”— Oh*wr. 

“A serious and striking production.”— Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

THE ROMANCE OF 
SHERE MOTE. 

By TERCY HURLBURD, 

Author of “ In Black and White.” 

8 vols , crown 8ve. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

DIANA TEMPEST. By 

MARY CHOLMONDKLEY, Author of “The Danvers 
Jewels,” “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 8 vols., crown Svo. 

NOW READY. 

THE VICAR of LANG- 

TnWAITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown 8vo. 
“This pretty fctory is a plea for tolerance and charity among 
the * clashing of the creeds.’ There is much that is touching 
in the book, much simple pathos and bits of quaint humour.” 

_ Mall Gazette, 

NOW READY. 

BRITOMART. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” 6rc. 
3 vols , crown 8vo. 

“A noble novel—this realittic and deeply-thought-out 
story is as charming as it is good.”— World. 

NOW READY. 

SPEEDWELL. By Lady 

GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘This graceful and pathetic book will please all readers. 
The storv of woman’s love and man’s inconstancy is sweetly 
and freshly told .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 1 

RiciUlRp Beniley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Uueen. 


IN 

AN 

ORCHARD. 


First Review. 

“ As pleasant a tale as has come from its author’s 
pen.”— Scotsman. 

INSCRUTABLE. 

[ This icrek. 


VICTIMS. 

Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 

THE 

MODERN 

LIBRARY. 

“Autumn leaf” tinted 
hand-madepaper,ls. 6d. 


□OKS. NEW BOOKS. 

- ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR: 

4 NF W A Pictorial and De.= criptlve Record of the Origin 

^ and Development of Arms and Armour. 

T! 0 OR OF To which are appended 1*3 Pitt's, sDecially driwn from the 

TP t VT7T Author's Collection. 

iu.iiial, ViJ EDWIN J. BRETT. 

AT TIIE ln V ito, 650 pp., wih 1 2C0 Original Engravings, half-bound, 

FIVE GUINEAS net. 

^ l It H A II JEj S. “ Mr. magnificent work ."—Dnihi Tdinraph. “We know no 

authority more- thon.ugh and up -t.-date.”— PaUii Chronich. “A 
masterpiece <>f it* kind ...Mr. Brett's work is ;u» nit crest ini; as it is 
, . . , valuable. —Ulm k and White. 4 * in noteworthy for the %vry elulMmte 

?Onal acquaintance) of Of illustrations with which it i* enriched."— 'Am**. “ We have 

> j - l.iti ly h.ul a sort «<f revival of the Mm m Armour. Mr. Brett’s 

>ranae8, &C. By Mrs. volume. therefore, has fa ili'ti on wel coin in i? days.”— Dull;/ 

.... l tv- v . ‘V'//'*; * 'I**:* hook that nil antiquaries and lovers of ancient armour 

01 A Ciirl 8 lilde in 'y? 1 «<-**»« '* -at n/qui-iti.m to the hitches of their libraries.”— Life. 

* t»i . fMiuu* of the tini-st jiKiures in Mr. Urctl’s iKmks are Italian arms ami 

lion 1'iay at O be ram- weapons of the tom my. Mr. Brett is nil enthusiastic believer in the 

* -r, n the Middle Aci-is. His collection seems to he very rich."— 

1. Demy 8VO, 16fl. Ohurnr. 44 Many of Mr. Brett's suits of armour came from such well- 

collect ions a* those of Sir S mind Hush Mc.vriek, Sir Coutts 
_• .. Limls.iy borl Lomh-shoroiiKh. Count Ciavcski, &e. Mr. Brett's work 

lining volume.well I* •> truly niouutmntil volume .”—Sporting and Dramatic Aiim. 

travellers to follow her ccht .irk’"- ta ' c “ " , ’™‘ tlR " fV ’ lv “- A lrub ‘ 

it will entertain many - 

ome.” Times. GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH 

■ experiences in Norway REVOLUTION : 

t she saw and heard is Myths, Ideals, and Realities, 

gorous language, and Bv J ' a AL,iKR ’ A 'll!!Zuu^^ a " men in tl,u FraKh 
ell as entertaining, in- in.w.i svo, doth, 

-Morning I’osl. - 

iried attractions.” BEYOND THE ICE: 

Jjnily Telegraph. Briny n Story oftht Xetcly. Pisco,•rre.l Peyton Itonnil the Xnrth Pole 

_ Scotsman Edited from 1 »r. FR \NK FARI.KICII'S DIARY by G. READ 

MIKI'IIY, Inventor of the Victoria Torpedo. 

----- Crown 8vo, cloth, :ts. 6*1. 

LL LIBRARIES. TWO REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS OF SHORT 

STORIES. — Vide PaEfis. 

THE WAY THEY LOVED at GRIM- 

By PAT. By E. IlENTOUL FSLF.R. 1 vol., 8 yo, 6d. 

"MVo TUT A flATTATT^ “ U l° vc stories simply told, without foolish sentirm-ntor exaiceratcd 

iZira. MAUljUGli/. pathos, can win the public ear, 4 The Way They Loved at (irmipat 

n vn i. q__ 01 „ should he popular. Thev are among the very’ best specimens of our 

2 VOls., crown 8vo, 21s. modem short .-ton- lit*--rat.ire.” 

[IhiLlishcd Feb 6 ^ lr ' ^ AMKS *’ AVN l'*e Illustrated Lonlm News. Jan. 20,1891. 

view TALES of the YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 

By J. KElUil LEY SNOWDEN. 8vo, cloth. 3e. 6d. 

8 come from its author’s “A welcome new-comer, Mr. Snowden’b Imok gives a keen delight." 

Pall Mill Gozatc. 

44 Mr. Snowden handles humour and pathos with equal skill, whilst 

_ lie is not afraid to touch with a tirm hand some of the saddest problems 

of life.”— Yorkshire Post. 

By ESME STUART . cheap editions a r all bookselleus. 

1 vol , crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Uniform crown Svo Volumes, Ixmn.l in cloth, price IIALF-A-CROWN 
[ Thii icrek. per Volume. 

DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

By , W 'w MA ^ DE - ORIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 

1 vol , crown Svo, 6s. BLACK MORE. 

[Just vubitshed. _ 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL._ 

D0DS peerage, baronetage, 

UEinilKiMQ 1 ** an< * KNICIITAOE for 1894. Crown 8vo, over 1,1*00 pages hand- 

I Ibn VLIlU ■ souiely imuud, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. Gd. 

A Rnhomlon V nwa 1 44 Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and 
“ c vRP lU l ft ll AiUVOl, signally succeeds m doing so. For puriKisca of iapid reference it has 
jjY no competitor.”— Athenacum. 

Alois Yojtech Smilovsky. The ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER’S 


By F. W. MAUDE. 

1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

[t/nsf published. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 

“HEAVENS!” 

A Bohemian Novel. 


By R. D. 


Translated by 
Piof. V. E. MOUREK, 
of Prnttue University ; and 
JASE MOUREK. 


TULA TO US VOLUMES. 

L A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 

By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSOH. 

2 . THE WORLD’S PLEASURES. 

By CLARA SAVILE-CLARKE. 

3 . A NAUGHTY GIRL. 

By J. ASHBY STERRY. 


DIARY for 1894. Arranged by RALPH IIINDLK BAKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, ::s. Gd. 

“ Mr. Baker Ins provided all that i« necessary to an organist or choir¬ 
master for keopiuc a record «if everything appertaining to his church 
and choir in the handiest itossibk- form.’— Daily Telegraph. 

For an Account of 

“THE LIFE AND WORK 

OF 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES,” 

Br Ur. C0SU0 MONKFOUaE, 

Bee the FEBRUARY Number of “SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE,” price O.vk Smr.T.isu. 

The Article is Illustrated with a Portrait, and many fine 
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LITERATURE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: a Narrative of the 

Events of his Life. By James Dykes 

Campbell. (Macmillans.) 

It is now some ten months ago since there 
appeared the latest of the series known as 
Macmillan’s “Complete Editions of the 
Poets,” namely, The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge: edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by James Dykes Campbell. 
The book proved a success, as legitimate 
and well-earned as it was instantaneous 
and complete. It contained by far the 
fullest collection of the poems that had ever 
appeared (including a number of poems and 
fragments—some of them artistically im¬ 
portant, such as “ The Three Graves,” 
Parts I. and II., and all of them personally 
interesting—which, hitherto, had remained 
in manuscript); and Appendieos and Notes 
to the extent of some 180 pages, conlaining 
everything needful to explain and illustrate 
in the fullest manner the origin, history, 
and meaning of every piece in the book— 
enough, in short, to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the most exacting student. 

It is, however, neither in the diligent 
assemblage of the disjecta membra, nor in 
the ample scope and full measure of his 
notes, that the chief merit of Mr. Campbell’s 
editorial work consists. That which renders 
his book of such exceptional value, and 
raises it in importance far beyond every 
other volume of the multum-in-parvo class, 
is the fact that in the biographical intro¬ 
duction prefixed to the Poems the student 
finds—not, as is customary and indeed 
proper with books of this compendious 
character, merely a brief epitome of some 
standard and recognised biography, but— 
an absolutely original and independent 
narrative of the events of Coleridge’s life, 
based upon the editor’s personal re¬ 
searches amoDg autograph letters and other 
authentic contemporary records. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has not been content to take his facts 
on trust from preceding biographers of the 
poet: he is resolved to have as little as 
possible to do with biography at second¬ 
hand. Accordingly, at the expense of 
enormous pains in delving and blasting, he 
has worked his way down to the bed rock, 
and fetched up thence into tho light a 
number of pure, native, unsophisticated 
facts, of the genuineness of which at least, 
whether they harmonise with our precon¬ 
ceived notions or not, it is impossible for us 
to entertain the faintest shadow of a doubt. 

In his preface to the reprint of the Intro, 
duction (the book now under review), Mr. 
Campbell writes: 

“ As no authoritative biography of Coleridge 


existed, I was obliged to construct a narrative 
for my own purpose. With this view I care¬ 
fully sifted all the old biographical materials, 
and, as far as possible, collated them with the 
original documents. I searched all books of 
memoirs, Ac., likely to contain incidental infor¬ 
mation regarding Coleridge; and, further, I 
was privileged by being permitted to make use 
of much important matter, either absolutely 
new or previously unavailable.” 

Of the protracted labour involved in the 
work of comparing and verifying; of the 
vexation caused by finding—as must often 
happen — one’s generous self-expenditure 
in research crowned with results ludicrously 
disproportionate; of the battling sense of 
frustration, when, after starting in full cry 
upon a false trail, one finds oneself pre¬ 
sently lost in the wood or buried chin-deep 
in bog, but in either case farther than ever 
off the true scent—in a word, of the endless 
perplexity and bewilderment which form 
the inevitable concomitants of such a task 
as that undertaken by Mr. Campbell, no 
one can form anything like an adequate 
conception who has not, at some time or 
other, been caught in the toils of a similar 
quest. 

The present writer, while earnestly dis¬ 
claiming any pretension to be thus fully 
qualified, may yet be allowed to mention 
that having set to work, some time before 
the appearance of Mr. Campbell’s edition of 
the Poems, to construct for his own use a 
complete and accurate chronological table 
of the events of Coleridge’s life, and having 
for this purpose thoroughly ransacked the 
Memorials of Coleorton, The Letters of Charles 
Lamb (Ainger), The Estlin Letters, Thomas 
Poole and his Friends, A Group of English¬ 
men, Letters from the Lake Poets, and Allsop’s 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of 
S. T. Coleridge, together with the various 
Lives of Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole¬ 
ridge that had up to that time appeared in 
print (including H. N. Coleridge’s “Bio¬ 
graphical Supplement” to the Biographia 
Literaria, ed. 1847), he may perhaps be in 
a position to frame some conjecture—how¬ 
ever partial and inadequate—of the gigantic 
dimensions and herculean severity of Mr. 
Campbell’s labours. Only with regard to 
one, and that probably the most arduous 
as it was certainly the most indispensable 
branch of the work, he must confess himself 
absolutely without experience: he has never 
attempted—having neither the courage nor 
the means requisite—either to unravel the 
mingled web of truth and falsehood so 
cunningly woven by Joseph Cottle, or to 
ascertain and correct that Artful Dodger’s 
innumerable tamperings with the letters 
and other documents quoted by him in his 
Early Recollections. On this point there is 
no need to enlarge; suffice it to say that 
Hercules at work in the stable of Augeas is 
not in it with Mr. Campbell at work on the 
Reminiscences of Cottle. The task must 
have been indeed an odious one, enough 
to make an honest man’s gorge rise 
again and again with amazed disgust. 
All the greater should be our gratitude 
to Mr. Campbell, who for our advantage 
tackled the nasty job like a man, and 
worked with such good will and to such 
good purpose that Mr. Joseph Cottle now 
stands securely pilloried for the pharisaical 


hypocrite and self-righteous rogue he most 
assuredly was : 

“ Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 
The better to beguile,” 

though unluckily beyond the reach of 
“ovarious” oblations or of anything more 
damaging than a few drops of Walkden’s 
Writing Fluid. 

It was not likely that a biography of the 
class we have endeavoured to describe would 
be suffered to remain very long in the sub¬ 
ordinate position to which the modesty of 
its author had originally consigned it. When 
the new edition of the Poems had been a 
week or two in their hands, the critics began, 
with one accord, to express their surprise 
that a pieco of work of sterling and un- 
questionable value should have been sent 
for the first time before the public in such 
humble guise, and to demand that the 
Introduction should be reprinted as a sub¬ 
stantive work, and in a style worthy of the 
high excellence of the matter. Of these 
demands the result is now before us. Mr. 
Campbell tells us—and tells us truly—that 
he has 

‘' spared no effort towards making it worthy of 
separate publication, and of its new title. It 
lias been carefully revised; and though neither 
form nor scale has been materially altered, the 
author has not hesitated to expand the narra¬ 
tive wherever a fuller or clearer statement 
appeared to bo desirable, or new facts which 
had come tc light in the interval required to 
be mentioned.” 

We have thought it worth our while to 
go systematically through the new Memoir, 
comparing it carefully as we advanced with 
the original Introduction. Of the result of 
our examination the following is a brief 
account. 

Within tho narrow interval that has 
elapsed since the publication of Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s edition of the Poems, the one really 
important addition to our knowledge of 
Coleridge has been tho series of letters 
written by him, eighteen in number, which 
his grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
edited last year for the Illustrated London 
News (April 1—July 8, 1893). From these 
letters Mr. Campbell quotes freely in the 
Memoir before us, especially from the first 
four of the series, which were written 
from Christ’s Hospital to the poet’s 
mother and brothers George and Luke. 
Writing to the latter, Coleridge, then in his 
fifteenth year, says: “ But above all, I can 
never sufficiently express my gratitude to 
my brother George, lie is father, brother, 
and everything to me.” This, we remem¬ 
ber, puzzled us last year, as we had been 
under the impression that George was at this 
date (May, 1787) already resident at Ottory, 
where he ultimately succeeded to the Gram¬ 
mar School and to the private boarding 
school which his father had carried on. 
Mr. Campbell clears up the point by telling 
us that 

“ About two years before this George had taken 
a situation as master in Newcomo’s Academy 
at Haeknoy, where ho remained until he took 
up his permanent residence at Ottery in 1794. 
He was probably the ‘ Dear Brother ’ to whom 
the following request was addressed in a letter 
described as ‘ undated,’ from Christ's Hospital, 
before 1790’: —‘Yon will excuseme for reminding 
you that, as our holidays commence next week, 
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and I shall go out a good deal, a good pair of 
breeches will be no inconsiderable accession to 
my appearance,’ his present pair being ‘ not 
altogether well adapted for,a female eye.’ ” 

In the letter to Luke already quoted, 
Coleridge says: “ Miss Calerica [?] and 
my cousin Bowdon behave more kindly to 
me than I can express. I dine there every 
Saturday.” On this Mr. Campbell com¬ 
ments : 

“ The many acknowledgments of kindnesses 
received from the Bowdons incline one to believe 
that there is a touch of artistic exaggeration in 
Lamb’s description of Coleridge as ‘ a poor 
friendless boy, whose few acquaintances in the 
great city, after a little forced notice which 
they had the grace to take of him on his first 
arrival in town, soon grew tired of his holiday 
visits.’ ” 

And, in truth, with his brother George hard 
by at Hackney, ready, on demand, to supply 
good counsel or new breeches ; with a 
hearty welcome from his Bowdon “ uncle, 
aunt, and cousins ” in Threadneedle-street 
always awaiting him; and, later on, with 
the house of Mrs. Evans and her daughters 
ever open to receive him, Coleridge must 
have been an object of envy to many a less 
lucky schoolmate. 

Of the letters written by Coleridge from 
Cambridge to the Evans family no less than 
seven have been preserved. One of these,' 
addressed to Mrs. Evans immediately after 
the Craven Scholarship award had been 
announced, Mr. Campbell now prints for 
the first time. It has been alleged 
that his failure to obtain this distinc¬ 
tion seriously affected Coleridge’s spirits, 
and thus contributed to bring about 
the disaster of November, 1793, when the 
poet disappeared from his college, and, 
after a fruitless attempt to re-establish his 
credit by means of a share in the Irish 
Lottery, enlisted, as Silas Tompkyn Comber- 
backe, in the Fifteenth or King’s Light 
Dragoons. But this view receives no con¬ 
firmation from Coleridge’s letter, which runs 
as follows: 

“ The event of our examination was such as 
surpassed my expectation, and perfectly ac¬ 
corded with my wishes. After a very severe 
trial of six days’ continuance, the number of 
the competitors was reduced from 17 to 4, and, 
after a further process of ordeal, we the sur¬ 
vivors, were declared equal each to the other, 
and the Scholarship, according to the will of 
the Founder, awarded to the youngest of us, 
who was found to be a Mr. Butler of St. John’s 
College [afterwards Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
and Bishop of Lichfield]. I am just two 
months older than he is ; and, though I would 
doubtless have rather had it myself, I am not 
yet at all sorry at his success, for he is sensible 
and unassuming,” &c. 

On this Mr. Campbell comments : “ I should 
be afraid to guarantee the strict accuracy 
of this account of the award; but it shows 
clearly enough that Coleridge did not take 
his loss of the scholarship very much to 
heart.” Accordingly, Mr. Campbell attri¬ 
butes the wine-bibbiDg and debt-incurring 
and general “ wretchlessness of living” 
which ensued, not to despondency arising 
from disappointed ambition, but rather to 
the circumstance that, Middleton being 
gone, the University no longer held a 
steadying influence for Coleridge. Writing 
to his wife from Gottingen in March, 1799, 
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Coleridge recalls “ the wild bacchanalian 
sympathy with which I had formerly 
joined” the wine-parties t Cambridge; 
and on this his biographer remarks: “I 
have an assured faith in the accuracy of the 
Cambridge reminiscence.” Of the flight to 
London and its immediate causes Mr. 
Campbell says: 

11 1 tbiuk the Mary Evans affair is only to be 
understood by assuming that soon before his 
enlistment Coleridge had become convinced 
that, while Mary Evans continued to look upon 
him as merely a clever boy whose companion¬ 
ship was pleasant, she was giving her affections 

to ‘Mr.-’; and that, thereupon, and 

without a word of declaration or explanation, 
he had suddenly broken off all relations with 
the family.” ‘‘Cottle ascribes to Coleridge 
the statement that ho ran away in a fit of dis¬ 
gust arising from Mary Evans’s rejection of 
his addresses. It is not improbable that debts 
and disappointed love combined to drive him 
out of his course. Debts, however contracted, 
were evidently weighing upon him at the. 
time.” 

Of a long and important paragraph on the 
“Mary Evans affair,” which now appears 
for the first time (pp. 40, 41), we cannot 
afford space for more than the final sentence: 
“ The whole episode, so far as we know it, 
appears to have been highly creditable to 
Mary Evans, and in no respect discreditable 
to Coleridge.” 

Mr. Campbell’s purpose, as he tells us in 
the preface to his edition of the Poems, 
was to make the Introduction “ a plain 
narrative of the events of Coleridge’s life.” 
“ Comment, especially moraliting, has been 
studiously avoided.” The rule was a wise 
though difficult one, and was observed by 
Mr. Campbell with a fidelity that deserved, 
and won, the widest and warmest acknow¬ 
ledgment. Naturally enough the gratitude 
of his critics seems to have stimulated him 
to fresh efforts: he has revised his pages 
and has ruthlessly struck out thence every¬ 
thing in the shape of “an aside”: what¬ 
ever could by the exercise of the perversest 
ingenuity be construed into an expression 
of the author’s feeling or judgment regard¬ 
ing the act related. Thus, in a note on the 
passage (Introduction, p. xvi.; Memoir, p. 13) 
where he speaks of Coleridge having “ in¬ 
vaded the murky caves of the third-century 
Neo-Platonists with his boyish rush-light,” 
Mr. Campbell says: “ He unblushing!)/ 

asserts that he had translated the eight 
hymns of Synesius from tho Greek into 
English Anacreontics before his fifteenth 
year! ” In the Memoir the adverb is 
omitted. Again, where he describes the 
tour in South Wales on which the poet 
accompanied Thomas Wedgwood, a meta¬ 
physical hypochondriac and amateur in 
narcotics —his particular “wanity” being 
Bang, “the Nepenthe of the Ancients,” 
according to Coleridge — Mr. Campbell 
(Introduction, p. lxiii.) speaks of the pair as 
Arcades ambo. This epithet has disappeared 
from the reprint (p. 130). probably because 
it seemed to convey a suspicion that the two 
men were bound to each other through a 
common voluptuousness. Again, when 
telling the story of The Friend, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell has omitted from the Memoir certain 
passages of the Introduction, which seem to 
indirectly charge Coleridge with persistent 
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obstinacy in neglecting the suggestions of 
men experienced in journalism; and 
whereas in the Introduction he says of the 
stamped paper on which The Friend was to be 
printed that “ it was sent, of course, by the 
wrong route” (a suggestion that the mis¬ 
carriage was to be regarded as the natural 
and inevitable result of the arrangements 
for the conveyance of the paper being 
made by Coleridge), in the Memoir 
he has substituted the word “unfortun¬ 
ately,” thus reducing the sentence to a 
bare statement of the fact. But by far 
the most important example of this class 
occurs on pp. lvi.-lvii. of the Introduction. 
After describing the serious pecuniary 
straits and the lamentable habit of unpro¬ 
ductiveness into which Coleridge had 
allowed himself to drift after his settle¬ 
ment at Greta Hall in 1800, Mr. Campbell 
writes: “ With the best will in the world 
to extend nothing but sympathy towards a 
man of genius beating his wings against 
the realities of life, one finds it difficult to 
be quite patient with his perplexities. Even 
Poole’s patience gave way.” Here, at last, 
we have something like a word of comment. 
But the passage is altered in the Memoir. 

“ One finds it difficult” is struck out, and 
the sentence runs : “ Even Poole found it 
difficult to be quite patient with Coleridge’s 
perplexities.” 

As to the dato of the first meeting 
between AVordsworth and Coleridge, Mr. 
Campbell has found cause to abandon the 
opinion, expressed by him in a note on 
p. xxxii. of the Introduction, that it took 
place in either September or October, 1790. 
lie now believes that the two men may 
have met as early as in September, 1795. 
Into this question the narrow limits of our 
space forbid us to enter fully, as we had in¬ 
tended doing ; but, in expressing our entire 
concurrence with Mr. Campbell's present 
opinion, we may point out that it is that 
which is supported by the testimony of 
contemporary letters: as, for example, 
Lamb’s second letter to Coleridge (Ainger’s 
ed.), written probably on May 31,1796, and 
Coleridge’s letter of May 13, 1796, to 
“ Citizen Thelwall,” where he speaks of “ a 
very dear friend of mine, who is, in my 
opinion, the best poet of the age,” and 
whom, notwithstanding that Coleridge goes 
on to describe him as “ a Republican and at 
least a semi-Atkeist,” we are fully per¬ 
suaded to have been none other than 
William Wordsworth. There is, in fine, no 
solid reason whatsoever why we should not 
accept as the true account of the matter 
what H. N. Coleridge tells us: namely, 
that the poets met each other for the first 
time in the year 1795 at the house of Mr. 
Pinney, the Bristol merchant of whose 
country house, Racedown in Dorsetshire, 
Wordsworth shortly afterwards became the 
occupant. 

On the Dedication of Coleridge’s second 
edition of his poems to his brother George 
(from which, by the way, he introduces 
two lengthy passages into the Memoir) Mr. 
Campbell has added a paragraph of just 
and felicitously expressed criticism, from 
which we quote the following sentences : 

“ The style moves in easy accord with the 
thought, gravity and pensive gaiety alternating 
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and mingling with unfailing sweetness and 
grace. But withal, the deficiency of the poem, 
from one point of view, is more notable than 
its achievement: it gives no hint—nothing in 
the volume to which it is a preludo gives the 
least hint—that Coleridge’s hand was already 
on the latch of the magic casements which 
were to open on tho perilous seas sailed by 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and the fairy lands of 
' Christabel ’ and ‘ Kubla Khan.’” 

For this curious deficiency Mr. Campbell 
refrains from suggesting any reason. To us 
it appears to bo simply due to the fact 
that the Dedication was written before the 
recently begun habit of laudanum had 
had time to produce any permanent effect 
upon the poet’s mental constitution. Cole¬ 
ridge’s first experience of laudanum seems 
to have been on November 3, 1796, 

when (he tells Poole) his medical attendant 
prescribed it for the relief of an acute 
attack of neuralgia. He instantly experi¬ 
enced its positive, as well as its negative 
effects: “ I take twenty-five drops of 

laudanum every five hours, the ease and 
spirits gained by which have enabled me 
to write you this flighty, but not exag¬ 
gerating account.” On December 17 fol¬ 
lowing, he tells Thelwall that neuralgia had 
made “ the frequent use of laudanum abso¬ 
lutely necessary.” The Dedication was prob¬ 
ably written in May 1797. As the poet’s body 
became habituated to the “angelic poison,” 
there ensued, doubtless, a rapid expansion 
and exaltation of his imaginative faculty, 
due to those “ drops distilled from the well 
of life,” whose power can pierce “ even to 
the inmost seat of mental sight.” For we 
must recollect that, as De Quineey says, “ it 
is in the faculty of mental vision, it is in the 
increased power of dealing with the shadowy 
and the dark, that the characteristic virtue 
of opium lies.” Of “Kubla Khan,” we 
know from Coleridge himself that it was 
the outcome of an opium-dream; and, for 
our part, we do not doubt that some at 
least of the vast and fantastic imagery of 
“ The Ancient Mariner” was produced by 
tho same agency. Thus, if it be true that 
opium killed the poet in Coleridge, it is 
also no less true that opium developed and 
elicited the poet in him. The same drug 
which, when used occasionally and in 
moderation (as no doubt Coleridge at first 
used it), served to quicken “ the vision and 
the faculty divine,” when taken incessantly 
and in excessive quantity (as after the 
settlement at Greta Hall) bred a film which 
was fated never thoroughly to be purgod 
from the poet’s mental eye. 

In the Memoir we have noticed but ono 
error. “Seventeen months” (p. 241) 

should he “ thirty-one months.” 

T. Hutchinson. 


Keynotes. By George Egerton. (Elkin 

Mathews & John Lano.) 

In his essay on Balzac, Sainte-Beuve 
speaks of the “ topsy-turveydom of human 
worthlessness.” The sentiment underlying 
this phrase is common to many writers, of 
all periods and of all nations. But thero is 
a sense in which it is intensely modern; 
and it is significant that the keenest literary 
realisation of it is on the part of women. 
That life is “ topsy-turvoy ”—in other words 


that—as Theophile Gautier, I think, says 
somewhere—chance is a treasure-house of 
atrocious combinations; that the lords of 
misadventure seem paramount; that the 
unexpected is, so to say, all that we can 
safely depend upon—all this is part of 
that universal worldly wisdom sung by tho 
Omars and demonstrated by the Scho¬ 
penhauers of every age. But that there is a 
radical topsy-turveydom, a blind struggling, 
a confused array of battled forces, below 
the mere general mischance of circumstance, 
is a fact which, though foreshadowed by 
Hamlet and all his kin, is only now being 
realised with that poignancy of appre¬ 
hension which is certainly the most charac¬ 
teristic note of our Jin-dt-siicle imaginative 
literature. At no time has tho inner life of 
woman been so clearly, some will say so 
ruthlessly revealed. There are, for those 
whoso oy'es are opened, signals of profound 
import along the advancing line of humanity; 
and tho most eager, the most intent, the most 
determined of the standard-bearers of the 
array of the coming generation are seen to 
be women. It is difficult for those who 
have not pondered the literary expression 
of the problems which are now still further 
dividing, and at the same time drawing to 
a closer union, men and women—for those 
who are ignorant of the conclusions of such 
iconoclasts as Strindberg, Nietzsche, and 
other dreamers of salvation through anarchy, 
as well as of the more disguised but not less 
significant writings of women throughout 
Europe and the Americas: a Matilde 
Serao in Italy, an Emilia Pardo Bazan 
in Spain, a “Rachilde” in France, a 
“George Egerton” (among others) in Eng¬ 
land—it is difficult for those unobservers 
to realise that we are not only on the 
possiblo verge of a conilict of utmost 
moment, hut that the frontiers of “ What 
is” have been already crossed at a hundred 
places, and that the pioneers of “What is 
to be” are fighting and falling, slaying 
stealthily, encroaching steadily, a score 
hurrying in the stops of every “faithful 
failure.” 

This New Spirit, as it is vaguely called, 
demonstrates itself seriously, even in fiction. 
Certainly no more significant book of its 
kind than Keynotes has appeared recently. 
In the clever work of John Oliver Hobbes, 
of Sarah Grand, of Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
of other women novelists of the new dispen¬ 
sation, this spirit is conspicuous, though not 
with the same absolute unreserve, the same 
straightforward frankness of both thought 
and expression, as in the hook now under 
review. For there can be no question as to 
the sex of “ George Egerton.” The touch 
of a woman is recognisable throughout. 
The time is, of course, past when a state¬ 
ment of this kind would convey a breath of 
condescension, if not of actualdisparagement. 
The very qualities that are commonly takon 
to distinguish the work of a man from that 
of a woman—logical directness of thought, 
firmness of handling, conciseness, and a 
vigorous individuality in either the use or 
the voluntary ronunciation of verbal graces 
—are the qualities pre-eminently possessed 
by “ George Egerton.” With tho exception 
of Mr. George Meredith, there is no writer 
of our day who is more masculine in the 


quality of hor wit, in her peculiar insight 
and directness of style, than John Oliver 
Hobbes; yot in Some Emotions and a Moral, 
in The Sinner’s Comedy, in A Bundle of Life, 
there is the unmistakable suggestion, broath, 
atmosphere, call it what one will, which 
reveals the sex of the author. I read some¬ 
where the other day that, while the first of the 
stories in Keynotes, “ A Cross Line,” is mucli 
more like the work of a woman than of a 
man, the three grouped under the general 
title “Under the Northern Sky,” could not 
possibly ho written by anyone hut a man, 
and a man of exceptional, almost brutal 
vigour. This reminds one of the remarks 
made some fifty years ago, when the 
dramatic conception and the still more 
dramatically vigorous exposition of Mr. 
Rochester in Jane Eyre was held to be con¬ 
clusive evidence as to the male sex of the 
author. If “George Egerton” is not a 
woman’s woman, still less is she a man’s 
woman. Not only does she go as far in 
outspokenness as is within reason; but in the 
matter of cynical recognition of what to her 
seem plain facts and obvious deductions, 
“goes one further,” in this fashion: “The 
qualities that go to make a Napoleon— 
superstition, want of honour, disregard of 
opinion, and the eternal I—are oftener to be 
found in a woman than a man.” It is only 
fair to add that this hitter saying is to a 
great extent redeemed by the rider: 
“ Lucky for the world that all these 
attributes weigh as nothing in the 
balance with the need to love if she he a 
good woman, to ha loved if she is of a 
coarser fibre.” The story in which these 
words occur is the first, “ A Cross Line.” 
It is, on the whole, the most representative 
in the hook : in its delicate literary art, its 
suggestivoness, its cynicism, its exaggeration 
of general deductions from the particular 
instance, and also in its obliquity of moral 
vision, by which the writer (unless I 
apprehend her meaning wrongly) conveys 
the suggestion that spiritual redemption is 
merely tho outcome of a fortuitous happening 
of circumstances. In this story the realisa¬ 
tion of the mystery of maternity and the 
instinctive stability of womanhood, though 
triumphant in the person of the heroine, 
are called into actuality by the merest 
hazard. Had a physical warning happily 
not intervened, had a serving-maid not been 
confidential, “ the something white on the 
lilac-bush near the gate ” might never have 
been flaunted in farewell, with the result 
that two lives would have been ruined, and 
one depraved. For the real truth of the 
matter is that the heroine of “A Cross 
Line ” acts worthily and beautifully at the 
last, not so much out of womanly dignity 
and duty as from a sudden diversion of her 
mind from ennui to a new and engrossing 
interest. This may be a true deduction 
from the particular instance: as a typical 
generalisation, it is obviously false. 

Of the first five stories, “A Cross Line” 
and “ Now Spring has Come ” are the most 
carefully wrought. Their insight, their 
nimble movement, their surety of touch 
convince one that in this writer’s work we 
may confidently look for the charm of 
creative art—the spell that no dexterity, no 
mere technical excellence can simulate. 

j 
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The “ White Kit,” the “ Grey Glove,” the 
“Empty Frame” are slighter; but the 
slightness of the third is as of flexible 
steel, and of the first as of the flawless 
ware of Murano. The “Grey Glove” is 
the least satisfactory study in this book of 
studies: not only on account of its inade¬ 
quately fulfilled motive, technically speak¬ 
ing, but because of something lacking in 
the perfect wholeness of the primary con¬ 
ception. The three remarkable closing 
sketches, for they are sketches rather than 
stories, collectively called “ Under Northern 
Sky,” have a vigour that is almost brutal, 
an intensity that has in it something 
barbaric. The whole series of stories in 
Keynotes might have been grouped under 
the same epithet, for the porvading senti¬ 
ment is “northern” to an exceptional 
degree. “George Egerton ” has not only 
been influenced by Bjbrnsterne Bjiirnson 
and other Scandinavian writers, but has 
herself been won by the witchery of the 
North—a witchery that is like none other, 
whose appeal, when felt at all, is irresis¬ 
tible, and which to those who love it 6eems 
the most beautiful, the most alluring thing 
in literature. Keynotes has something of 
this spell brooding over its pages. But, 
after all, the volume is of tho nature of 
an introduction. After so remarkable a 
prelude, we must all expect in due time an 
ampler and complete, a really notablo book 
from the pen of “George Egerton.” Ex¬ 
perience, of course, suggests doubt, but I 
find it impossible not to be sanguine of 
high achievement on the part of this new 
writer. 

William Sharp. 


“ The Story op the Nations.” —Spain : 
being a Summary of Spanish History 
from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall 
of Granada (711-1192, a.i>.). By II. E. 
Watts. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The biographer of Cervantes and translator 
of the Quijote has hero given us a sketch of 
a portion of the history of Spain, which is 
not unworthy of his previous writings. Mr. 
Watts has studied the Spanish chronicles 
and historical documents in the original, 
and has used the best commentaries and 
translations of the Arabic sources; hence 
this volume is very different from the com¬ 
pilation of a mere book-maker. We fully 
agree with his estimate of the older authori¬ 
ties in the Preface. Dunham, with all his 
merits—exaggerated as these were by Buckle 
—is truly said to be now entirely out of 
date. Mariana can only rank in Spanish 
history like the earlier editions of Hume do 
in English; nor is Lafuente much more 
satisfactory. Mr. Watts sees too that a vast 
and yearly increasing amount of material 
for Spanish history still needs sifting and 
sorting ; and until this has been done, it is 
impossible to write any history of Spain that 
can be either complete or wholly trustworthy. 
The best Spanish scholars have been, and are 
now, engaged in the collection of this 
material: they are acting most wisely in 
this; much that is irrecoverable has indeed 
already disappeared, but much has been re¬ 
covered that would be lost but for their 
labours. Mr. Watts is, I believe, the first 


English writer on Spanish history that has 
clearly seen this, and hence his sketch of 
this period is far in advance of anything 
that has been written by his predecessors. 
We may here remark, in dealing with the 
Preface, that the Expaha Sagrada has now 
reached its fifty-first, instead of its forty- 
seventh, tome. 

It follows from this condition of Spanish 
history that at present hardly any students 
will come to the same conclusions on all 
points: some will give more weight to one 
line of evidence, some to another. This 
difference of opinion is inevitable, and one 
can hardly divine which view may even¬ 
tually be found most in accordance with 
historical truth. lienee tho criticisms which 
I vonturo to offer—except as regards some 
unfortunate slips—are to be [considered 
only as differences of opinion, or differing 
deductions from the same data. 

In a history bke that of Spain, throughout 
which the ecclesiastical element has a larger 
share than in that of almost any other 
European country, it is no small merit to 
have seen how independent of Rome in 
early medieval times the Church in Spain 
really was; pp. 108-160 should be carefully 
read in connexion with this. But while 
rightly stating the general fact, our author 
apparently does not perceive or take into 
consideration that the influence of Rome, 
penetrating into Spain by way of France in 
the eleventh century, and superseding the 
Mozarabic (or rather the Isidorian) rite, 
was a part only of tho groat advance 
in the claims of Rome put forth by 
Hildebrand, and felt as much in Germany, 
France, and England, as in Spain. Nor does 
he seem aware of tho counter-miracle {cf. 
Boletin de la Real Academia do la Historia, 
tomo xv. p. 170 seq.) which balanced that 
in favour of the Mozarabic ritual. In chap, 
vi. p. 1-16 the luiero Viejo de Castilla, and 
the Fuero Beal should have boon mentioned 
between the Fuero Jingo and Las Siete 
Partidas. 

Sometimes Mr. Watts departs a little 
from the principles which ho has so well 
laid down in his Preface, as when he writes, 
p. 164: “It is the ballads which are tho 
basis of all Spanish history; and in Spain 
at least there are no literary documents so 
trustworthy.” It would be more correct to 
say that the ballads have been the bane of 
almost all Spanish history as liithorto 
written. They have been far too readily 
accepted as contemporary evidence. There 
is hardly a better test of an accurate 
knowledge of Spanish history and literature 
than to be able to take up a Romancero 
and to assign approximately the real instead 
of the assumed or professed date of the 
several romances. It is a very bold state¬ 
ment to affirm that any existing Spanish 
ballad is “ at least as old as (the eleventh 
century) Chanson de Boland”-, and, though 
this is more a matter of taste, to say that 
the Poema del Cid is of “a quality vastly 
higher than the Song cf Poland ”; vastly 
superior, I grant, it is in historical authority, 
but—in poetic quality ? 

The book falls off somewhat towards the 
end. There is an occasional obscurity or 
confusion in the narrative, which we do not 
observe in the earlier portions. It will be 


difficult, I think, for one who approaches the 
subject for the first time to disentangle the 
narrative on p. 220 and the following pages. 
“The village of Aljubarrota,” south of 
Leiria and not far from the Atlantic, is 
hardly “ a little way within the Portuguese 
frontier.” In the concluding reign of the 
Catholic kings, Mr. Watts does not suffi¬ 
ciently bring into evidence the vast increase 
which the fall of Granada, the possession 
of an army, and the masterships of the 
Military Orders gave to the royal power 
in Spain. The fatal wound to Spanish 
liberties, though it became apparent only 
after the war of the Comuneros, was really 
inflieted then. Isabel’s son Juan has surely 
a better right to be called the Marcellus of 
Spain than her brother Alfonso. There is 
no evidence that Alfonso would have made 
a better ruler than his sister; while the 
death of her son Juan opened the way for 
the Austrian dynasty, and for all the 
subsequent national misfortunes. 

These minor drawbacks to the enjoyment 
of the last pagos of the work do not arise 
from any lack, but from almost too great 
fulness of knowledge. Endea vouring to 
compress too much into his story, the 
writer does not sufficiently consider how it 
would read to one who approaches it with 
no special preparation. Still there need be 
no hesitation in saying that Mr. Watts’s 
summary of Spanish history from 711 to 
1492 is the best that has yet appeared in 
English, and that this volume will take 
very high rank among the best of those 
which have appeared in the series of “ The 
Story of the Nutions.” 

Wentworth Webster. 


two books on horses. 

Ilirse Pacing in England : a Synoptical 
Review. By Robert Black. (Bentley.) 
Xenophon's Art of Horsemanship. Trans¬ 
lated by M. Morgan, Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Mr. Black is a very industrious compiler, 
and any number of old Calendars must 
have been ransacked to bring together the 
detailed information which his book affords. 
I fear that he will be mistaken in thinking 
that his “single volume, neither ponderous 
nor unduly expensive,” will meet a public 
want; for little interest can be taken by 
anyone in lists of names of horses and 
owners going back for two hundred years. 
And, unfortunately, Mr. Black’s very in¬ 
tricate style, with his love for parentheses, 
which often makes his long sentences riddles, 
the meaning of which it is hardly possible 
to discover, mars greatly the interest of 
what might be curious information. 

Mr. Black is full of prejudices. He 
seems to be of opinion that what he calls 
“ common fellers ” have no right to achieve 
success on the Turf; and his righteous con¬ 
tempt is poured out without stint against 
ex-prize fighters, ex-saddlers, ex-grooms, 
and ex-journeymen carpenters, who at 
various periods have blossomed into cele¬ 
brated winners. He indulges also in moral 
remarks on the enormities of Bookmakers, 
as a class, whom he seems to regard as the 
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disgrace of modern racing. I confess I am 
myself more inclined to accept the view of 
the young gentleman at Eton, who when 
the Turf was under discussion at the school 
debating society, remarked that its de¬ 
struction would be particularly hard on the 
Bookmakers, who were a most respectable 
class and worthy of all encouragement. 
Perhaps when we reach the millennium 
racing may be carried on without betting, 
without Bookmakers, by millionaire owners 
for the benefit of the Hospitals and the 
pleasure of the public. 

Meanwhile, until that blessed era is 
reached, sport is conducted under less 
happy conditions; and Mr. Black, as its 
faithful chronicler, has a fine nose for the 
various scandals which, unfortunatoly, mark 
its career. There were probably none 
when the Merry Monarch himself rode in 
matches and for twenty pound plates at 
Newmarket. But they were numerous 
enough when, a century latfr, the then 
Prince of Wales followed the sport of 
kings; and, according to Mr. Black, they 
flourish like funguses in the Victorian era. 

Mr. Black’s synoptical review of horse 
racing is divided into four periods—the first, 
from Charles II. to George II.; the second, 
in the time of George III. ; the third, 
for the reigns of George IV. and William 
IV.; and the last, for that of tho present 
Queen, when, according to our author, 
the introduction of Mammoth Stakes, the 
apotheosis of jockeys and trainers, and the 
malign influence of “ bookies,” have cast a 
deadly shadow on our national pastime. 

Our second book is a scholarly translation 
of Xenophon’s tract on Horsemanship, 
which, written some centuries before the 
Christian era, remains to this day what it 
was at the first, an admirable practical 
treatise on the subject. This American 
edition is a beautiful specimen of modern 
printing, and is adorned with illustrations 
selected from the sculptures of Pheidias 
and from vase paintings. The translation, 
so far as I have compared it with the 
original, appears to be accurate, and the 
notes afford all necessary assistance to a 
modern reader. 

I think that Mr. Morgan is in error in a 
note (17), in which he states that by yvoyiom, 
Xenophon means the milk teeth, and is 
therefore advising against the purchase of 
a horse over five years old. The word 
surely means, what to this day we call the 
marks in the permanent teeth, which tell 
the age of a horse to the age of eight. 

Mr. Morgan explains in a note, what 
Xenophon calls the Persian fashion of 
putting a rider on his horse, as identical 
with that “ leg up ” by which to the present 
day a jockey is thrown into his seat. A 
light racing saddle would not stand the 
strain of mounting by the stirrup, and there 
is no easier method for either the rider or 
his assistant. Xenophon specially recom¬ 
mends it for men advancod in years, whoso 
joints are stiff. 

There is an admirably practical description 
in Xenophon of what we call a horse’s 
canon boneB, and their defects, which Mr. 
Morgan has translated as follows :— 

“The shank bones ought to be stout, for they 


are the supporters of the body; but they should 
not be thickly coated with flesh or veins; if 
they are, in riding over hard ground, the veins 
would fill with blood, and become varicose, the 
legs would swell, and the flesh recede. With 
this slackening of the flesh, the back sinew 
often gives way, and makes the horse lame ” 
(pp. 15, 10). 

In a note tbe translator claims originality 
for taking ircpdio; as the back sinew, which 
is, of course, right, and no other interpre¬ 
tation is permissible. I do not consider bis 
rendering of tho Greek passage, however, a 
happy one, or even quite correct. Xeno¬ 
phon’s words are : 

Ei 51 /d), Srav iv (TKKvpoU l\ai'uojtai, ardyityj a'fuarot 
ravra ir\r]pova6ai, xal npuraovs ytyvtaSui, Kal iraxu- 
vftrQai u '( v ra (tkIaij, acueraedai 51 rb Stppa [De lie 
Eijuestri, i., 5). 

Kpiacros is simply what we call a windgall, 
and the following version exactly represents 
Xenophon’s description. “ If they were, in 
riding on hard ground, the veins would fill 
with blood, windgalls be formed, the legs 
swell, and the skin be puffy.” I never saw 
varicose veins in a horse, nor do I under¬ 
stand what can be meant by tho flesh 
receding, which is not to be found in the 
Greek. The skin separating from the bone 
is what we call a puffy leg. 

Everyone who has been in India will feel 
that the best type of the Pegu pony answers 
exactly to tho model adopted by Pheidias for 
the horses on the frieze of the Parthenon. 
On pp. 11 and 08 are full-page illustrations, 
taken from sixth-century Attic monuments. 
The first is of the typo of an Indian country 
pony, the last of a Persian horse of the 
present day. 

James Innes Minciiin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Bailey - Martin. By Percy White. 
(Heinemann.) 

How they loved at Grimpat. By E. Kentoul 
Esler. (Sampson Low.) 

The Burden of Isabel. By J. McLaren 
Cobban. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Worthington Junior. By Edith Sichel. In 
3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Broken Fortunes. By Henry Creswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Her Portrait. By C. J. Wills. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Richard Escotl. By E. H. Cooper. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

There is only one fault (setting aside quite 
minor defects of style and manner) which 
we can conceive a competent critic finding 
with Mr. Bailey-Martin. This fault is not 
that Mr. Percy White has inspired himself 
(as he certainly has) at the founts of Barry 
Lyndon and The Fatal Boots; or that his 
hero is a sort of compromise between tho 
heroes of these two mastorpioces—a more 
timid and modern scoundrel than Barry, 
and a slightly more splendid though not 
intrinsically less haso rascal than the victim 
of the monster Stilfelkind. Mr. White 
could have drunk at no fairer fount; and 
it is one of his chief merits that he does 
not do discredit to his nourishment. Mr. 
Bailey-Martin is the second son of an 


enriched grocer, who determines to make a 
gentleman of him by tho authentic and 
well-tried road that leads through a “ pre¬ 
paratory establishment for the sons of tho 
nobility,” a public school and a university. 
The young man (though there is a time 
when his parent is dissatisfied with him) 
treads this primrose path with a suro and 
seldom straying foot. He makes friends 
in youth with a future peer, and ultimately 
succeeds in marrying the future peer’s sister, 
who, though neither young, nor lovely, nor 
amiable, has a fortune of her own. In order 
to do this he jilts a pretty girl who loves 
him, with, it must be confessed, some better 
reason than, in the case of his predecessor, 
Stubbs was loved. For Mr. Bailey-Martiu 
is a handsome fellow, accomplished, well- 
spoken, well-mannered, and, it would seem, 
no coward in some ways. He even gets into 
Parliament by an excessively audacious use, 
not so much of his wife’s family interest, as 
of sympathy excited by his father-in-law’s 
outrageous treatment, which he provokes 
and bears. All his world looks rosy, when 
a combination of one human and pardon¬ 
able weakness and divers unpardonable 
crimes ruins him. His human nature can¬ 
not resist the temptations of a pretty 
American; and his diabolic nature cannot 
resist the temptation of not merely slight¬ 
ing and neglecting, hut playing mean and 
cruel tricks upon his jealous, ugly, elderly 
wife. His goings-on are detected ; and the 
reader may bo left to find out how he is 
just saved from utterly hopeless social 
downfall at the cost of his seat and his 
wife’s fortune, and left in a sort of refuge 
for the unscrupulous after all. Mr. White 
has drawn the character extremely well, 
and has arranged the story with remarkable 
success, especially in regard of that one 
amiable weakness of the rascal’s which 
ruins, or nearly ruins him, and which a 
tiro would probably have rejected as out of 
character. The fault, and, so far as we can 
see, the only fault (that Lord High ton, 
Mr. Bailey-Martin’s brother-in-law, is a 
little too much like Lord Cinqbars modern¬ 
ised is again venial), is that Mr. White has 
not yet fully acquired the great secret of 
ironic handling of the kind. This is 
rather to run the risk of not driving a 
point quite home than that of driving it 
too hard and too far. The general 
scheme of his autobiographic scoundrel’s 
apologetic confession is sound enough; 
but the book is overweighted as a whole. 
There are many pages which had better 
have been paragraphs, and many para¬ 
graphs which had better have been sen¬ 
tences. But this art of not saying too 
much is about the last art learnt: even 
Swift, even Fielding, had it not at first. 
And Mr. Bailey-Martin is the best first 
appearance made by any practitioner of the 
bitter kind of true humour that wo re¬ 
member since Mr. Traill’s first signed prose 
made its appearance in the Bark Blue 
several hundred years (or at least months) 
ago. 

No two books could in certain obvious 
and apparent ways be more different than 
Mr. Bailey-Martin and How they Loved at 
Grimpat. But they are alike in being 
exceptionally good; and perhaps they axe 
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not quite bo unlike in their general way of 
looking at the world as may seem to the 
careless. Mrs. Esler’s Village Idylls, though 
for the most part very homely in subject 
(in only one does the heroine “ proceed a 
marchioness ”), are conceived entirely in 
the Komantic style. They mostly have 
happy endings ; their morals are as sound 
as the Catechism; and in point of poetical 
justice there is hardly one of their decisions 
which would be reversed by a court of 
appeal composed of Shakspere, Dante, and 
Sir Matthew Hale. Yet there is, as there 
must be in all work that is really good and 
not merely burlesque, a very strong under¬ 
current of melancholy, and evon of satire, 
in the book, which saves it entirely from the 
dangers of mawkishness and rose-pink. 
“ Naomi ” is perhaps the best of tlio less 
cheerful tales : and “ Betty’s Luck ” the best 
of the lighter. But they are all good, even 
the faintly improbable marchionessing of 
Daisy Wynn; and one of the best com¬ 
pliments we can pay them is to confess that, 
except sheer, precise, and hearty recom¬ 
mendation to read, we can say very little 
about them. They have hardly any faults 
—which is monstrously unfair to the 
critic. 

Mr. Cobban’s The Burden of Isabel gives us 
the idea of a book with which a good deal 
of pains has been taken. Nor can it be 
said that these pains have beon by any 
means always or altogether lost. It is, 
perhaps, scarcely generous to dwell much 
on a certain want of assimilation and in¬ 
corporation of materials, which are, on the 
whole, good materials, and which have, as 
has been said, been prepared with evident 
care. But we are conscious, we admit, of 
a sense of this want. We are no Puritans 
of the “ classical ” theory, as against under¬ 
plots and episodes and digressions ; on the 
contrary, we rather like a freely branching 
story. But then the main trunk should 
always be in evidence. We are not quite sure 
that it is so in The Burden of Isabel. The 
heroine, with her puzzlements between a 
homeless though not unlovable opium¬ 
eating father, a pair of uncles, one of them 
provided with an aunt, and a pair of suitors, 
one of whom is her cousin, a prosperous, 
though rash, young Lancashire merchant 
and manufacturer, and the other a rising 
journalist; the accompanying fortunes of 
the Suffield family and of the “ corner ” in 
cotton on which, much to his father’s horror, 
George Suffield embarks, are by no means 
inartificially blended and connected. But 
the reader is never quite sure on which to 
fix his chief attention. So, too, the other 
or travelling uncle and his rascally Indian 
servant, Daniel Trichinopoly (whose lingo, 
by the way, is not unamusing); Sullield the 
elder’s “ Tame Philosopher ” or secretary; 
the pair of scoundrels who, with Daniel’s 
help, nearly ruin the Suilields ; Alexander 
Doughty, Isabel’s father’s henchman and 
rather unangelic guardian angel; and, 
lastly, the second pair of lovers, the 
cspiigle Euphemia Suffield, and the burly 
Briton, Lord Clitlieroe—are all rather above 
the average in interest. Indeed, the only 
character of the novel who is distinctly 
“below par” is the journalist Ainsworth, 
who is a prig and a poor creature. But the 


wholo book seems to want more “ stirring 
together.” 

The same perhaps ungracious criticism 
is not wholly out of place in regard to 
Alias Sichel’s Worthington Junior, which the 
author has called “ a story of contrasts,” 
and which she might have called, if she 
had chosen, “ a story of East and West.” 
Worthington Junior and his philanderings 
with his two loves, Diana and Fanny; Loo 
of the East End and her philanderings (if 
that mild word befits such robustious pro¬ 
ceedings) with her two lovers Jim and 
Algy—these are the two pillars of the 
novel; and, though it would not be fair to 
say that they are unconnected pillars, they 
have little connexion excopt the author’s 
decision that they shall do duty together. 
A third interest concerns Worthington 
Junior’s friend, Thornleigh, who in his turn 
also comes to be interested in Diana, but 
has entanglements with a widow-woman. 
Here, also, as in The Burden of Isabel, we 
may say that the ingredients are rather 
better than the manipulation. Miss Sichel’s 
hand is a little uncertain. We trust, we 
humbly trust, that no three undergraduates 
either at Oxford or Cambridge over talked as 
Worthington, Thornleigh, and a friend of 
theirs talk in almost the opening chapter ; 
and elsewhere, also, we find the author 
seemingly attempting things with which 
she is not familiar. But the East-End and 
hospital scenes are decidedly good; there 
is suroness and success in the portrait of 
Fanny Sinclair; and the whole book is 
readable above the average. 

If the complaint just made of two novels 
seems captious, the comparison of a third 
shall explain it. Broken Fortunes does not, 
in detail, contain better things than either 
The Burden of Isabel or Worthington Junior. 
In fact, there is perhaps a little less fresh¬ 
ness and power in its separate parts than in 
theirs. But as a whole it is infinitely better 
charpenti, and such interest as it has is 
not in the least frittered away. Indeed, we 
have no complaint to make of Mr. Cresswell, 
except that he drowns the person whom we 
like the most of all his characters. Howover, 
the nicest people do get drowned sometimes, 
no doubt. And so, as with a well-constructed 
novel it is very undesirable to tell anything 
about the story, we shall only recommend 
Broken Fortunes to readers, who will find it 
quite a success of its kind. 

The kind of Dr. Wills’s Her Portrait is 
so odd that it could not fail to be best 
(or for that matter worst) thereof, seeing 
that we do not know another example. Mr. 
G. A. Storey has accompanied the letter- 
press (if Dr. Wills will pardon that profane 
word) of the history of Phillida Fane with 
a perpetual commentary in the other kind 
of black and white, which is always in¬ 
teresting, and sometimes, as in the portrait 
of “Adelaide,” full of charm. Tho story 
itself is largely busied with studio talk and, 
perhaps, a few studio personalities, though 
none of an offensive kind. 

Against Bichard Eseott we have little but 
the fact that the writer, though he does not 
seem to live west of the Atlantic, divides 
“ knowledge ” after the l. Now the edge 
of a knowl or knoll is, no doubt, some¬ 


thing conceivable (though knolls are usually 
rounded); but it is not the same as saeoir, 
or connaissanee, or seientia, or Kenntniss. This 
is probably not Mr. Cooper’s fault; and his 
history of an unmitigated scoundrel, who had 
an interesting and estimable family, is itself 
by no means unworthy both of esteem and 
interest. Indeed, it speaks well for Mr. 
Cooper that he has contrived to insinuate 
doubts, whether tho scoundrel was after all 
unmitigated or tho family amiable and 
interesting. Thero is a sort of outside 
frame to the story which is rather super¬ 
fluous ; there is some very stale and not 
very strong satire about matrimony and 
honeymoons and so forth; and the only two 
characters which are devoloped at all, 
those of Eseott and his son-in-law the 
Socialist Alford, are not developed enough. 
But apparently they might have been if the 
author had liked, while too many novel 
characters have no capabilities of develop¬ 
ment in them. 

George Saixtsbcry. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Light- 
foot, Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by 
tho Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. (Mac¬ 
millans.) This volume, of which about one- 
third has already appeared in print, contains 
tho late Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known lecture 
on the internal evidence for the authenticity 
and genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, originally 
published in the Expositor, and now supple¬ 
mented by two essays printed from lecture 
notes, ono on the external, the other on the 
infernal evidence. Of these the most im¬ 
portant is the second on the external evidence, 
which is set forth with unusual fulness and 
completeness. It was the Bishop’s opinion 
that this branch of the evidence had been un¬ 
duly disparaged even by conservative critics ; 
and believing the authenticity of St. John to 
bo “ tho centre of the position of those who 
uphold the historical truth of the record of our 
Lord Jesus Christ given us in the New Testa¬ 
ment,” he has brought together from every 
quarter of Christendom a host of witnesses, 
orthodox and heretical, to the early and 
scarcely disputed reception of the Fourth 
Gospel, the only exception being the small sect 
of heretics nick-named Alogi by Epiphanius. 
His case would, of course, have been even 
stronger had he been able to make use of the 
discovery, since the latest date appended to 
these lecture notes (1867-1872), of the Arabic 
text of Tatian’s Harmony. But, after all, the 
comparatively early date of the Gospel (a.D. 
100-180) is no longer in dispute; and it is 
possible to admit that it even came from the 
school of John and contained genuine remi¬ 
niscences of the beloved disciple, without 
accepting as historical all the details in which 
it is so conspicuously opposed to the Synoptics. 
The Bishop, it may be remarked, is only half 
right in classing Unitarians, as distinguished 
from Rationalists, among the assailants of this 
Gospel. The older Unitarians maintained its 
authenticity, but explained away its doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The remaining contents of 
the volume include essays on some of the 
Pauline Epistles, which would have had their 
place in the series of Commentaries projected 
by the Bishop had he lived to carry out his 
intention. 

The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. 
By Carl von Weizsticker. Translated from the 
•Second and Revised Edition by James Millar. 
Yol. I. (Williams & Norgate.) This is the 
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first instalment of the new series of translations 
projected by Messrs. Williams & Norgate; and 
it will be generally agreed that a better choice 
could not have been made than of a work 
“ which,” remarks the editor, Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, 

“ has the merit of being not only able and maflterlv, 
but extremely interesting, discussing a multitude 
of questions relating to the origin of the Christian 
Church in a manner fitted to engage tho attention 
of general readers not less than of professional 
theologians.” 

Prof. Weizsiickcr, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, is one of the most prominent of tho German 
nationalist school, and follows the traditions 
of Tubingen, where he is professor, in regard 
to the historical value of the Acts and the 
accounts of the Resurrection. Nevertheless, it 
is pleasant to find that Prof. Bruce does not 
shrink from crediting him with “ a moderation 
and soundness of judgment which are by no 
means common either in Germany or anywhere 
else.” Prof. Weizsucker’s style, fortunately, 
presents few difficulties to the translator, and 
this seems to bo throughout a correct and 
readable version. Another volume will com¬ 
plete the work. 

Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Homans. By H. P. Liddon. (Longmans.) 
The late Canon Liddon was best known as an 
eloquent preacher, but this posthumous work 
shows that he was also an accurate scholar and 
a painstaking student of Scripture. It is a 
very thorough and minute analysis of Paul’s 
great Epistle, accompanied by numerous 
observations calculated to elucidate the text, 
which themselves constitute a complete com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle. The author acknow¬ 
ledges large indebtedness to Meyer, with whom, 
however, he sometimes comes into conflict, 
notably, e.g., in his reading of the famous verse, 
Rom. ix. o ; and it shows his anxiety to com¬ 
mit himself to nothing which he had not 
thoroughly tested that he withheld the pub¬ 
lication of his work for many years, partly at 
least because he was not satisfied with the ex¬ 
planation he had given of Rom. vii., 14-25. 
The analysis was originally prepared for the 
students attending the lectures which Dr. 
Liddon gave as Ireland Professor of Exegesis 
at Oxford. It is satisfactory to know that the 
book, as it now appears, had been prepared by 
its author for publication. 

The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
is the latest addition to the Expositor’s Bible. 
Prof. Lumby’s exposition is, perhaps, a little 
prolix, but is, on the wholo, clear and to the 
purpose. He accepts, of course, both the 
Epistles as Peter’s, and appeals in support of 
the Second to the authority of the Council of 
Laodicaea, with the remark that “ no doubt 
there was evidence then before the assembled 
Fathers which time has now destroyed.” This, 
we should say, is extremely unlikely ; and, 
besides, the sixtieth canon of the Council of 
Laodicaea is itself of doubtful authenticity. 

Prof. A. Sabatier, of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, has published (Paris : Irn- 
primerie Nationale) an examination of the 
Gospel of Peter in relation to the Canonical 
Gospels. His conclusion is that the new Gospel 
contributes nothing of historical fact to our 
knowledge of the last scenes in the life of 
Jesus; but that, nevertheless, it is of great 
importance as verifying and correcting the 
results of modern criticism. He would date it 
iu the reign of Hadrian (117-138), and regard 
it as representing an intermediate stage between 
the Canonical and the Apocryphal Gospels. It 
enables us to discriminate the various stages by 
which the story of the life and death of Jesus 
passed, from oral tradition, through anonymous 
(cgia, to the final redactions as we now have 
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them. He dwells particularly upon the 
evidence now afforded to show that there were 
once two distinct traditions with regard to the 
appearances of Jesus after His Resurrection: 
(1) That of Mark, Matthew (?), and Peter—that 
these took place only in Galilee; (2) that of 
Luke—that they took place in or near Jerusa¬ 
lem. John knows of both traditions, which he 
harmonises and spiritualises. 

Prof. Percy Gardner has been bold enough 
to publish (Macmillans) a pamphlet propound¬ 
ing a novel theory upon the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper. First, comparing the accounts 
given in the Gospels with each other and with 
that given by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24), he infers 
that tho formula of institution, “This do in 
remembrance of Me ” (found only in Luke), 
and also the comparison of bread and wine to 
Jesus’s body and blood (found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke), were borrowed from St. 
Paul. Then, arguing from the words with 
which St. Paul introduces his account, “ I 
myself received from the Lord,” he concludes 
that St. Paul intended to imply that it was 
revealed to him personally in a vision, and not 
derived from any tradition or document. In 
other words, the Sacrament (as distinguished 
from the Agape) is based, not upon an 
historical fact recorded by an eye-witness, but 
upon the inspired imagination of St. Paul. 
Prof. Gardnor takes pains to show that such a 
theory is consistent with St. Paul’s special 
system of teaching, and also with tho general 
development of religious thought. Finally, he 
makes one more most ingenious suggestion: 
that St. Paul possibly derived the idea of a com¬ 
memorative repast from the central feature in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, with which he must 
have become acquainted during his residence at 
Corinth. No evidence, however, is adduced to 
prove that such a commemorative repast did 
form the central feature in tho Eleusinian 
mysteries. If any should bo shocked by the pro¬ 
positions hero baldly summarised, we can assure 
them that they will not find anything irreverent 
in Prof. Gardner’s statement of them. He 
goes so far as to say that he should himself 
regard them with horror, if they did not seem 
to him to be fully reconeileable with the 
Christian faith. I 


The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India,” which the Clarendon Press announce 
for immediate publication, will be Sir Thomas 
Munro: and the British Settlement of the 
Madras Presidency. The author is Mr. John 
Bradshaw, editor of Milton, Gray, and Gold¬ 
smith in the Aldine edition of the British Poets. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster have made 
arrangements with the editor of “ A Son of the 
Marshes” and Prof. Boulger for the joint 
production of twelve monthly volumes, to be 
entitled The Country Month by Month. Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling has supplied a design for 
the cover. The first number will appear on 
March 1, and will be descriptive of that month. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish in 
the spring a new work by Mr. W. M’Cullagh 
Torrens, on the History, Origin and Growth of 
Government by Cabinets, from the Union with 
Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and 
Bengal. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish immedi¬ 
ately, in connexion with the Irish Literary 
Society, a volume of addresses under the title 
of The Revival of Irish Literature. These will 
include two lectures by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, delivered within the last two years ; 
one by Mr. George Sigerson, on “Iri-h 
Literature : Its Origin and Environment ”; and 
one by Dr. Douglas Hyde, on “The Necessity 
for de-Anglicising Ireland.” 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers have in the press 
a handy and popular Gazetteer of the World, 
Topographical, Statistical, and Historical. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately, 
uniform with the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
First Editions of American Authors , a manual 
for book-lovers, edited by Mr. H. Stuart Stone. 

To-day will be published the late Mr. 
Wolcott Balestier’s posthumous novel, entitled 
“Benefits Forgot,” which has recently been 
running in the Century Magazine. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co., will publish, 
this month the following novels: A Great 
Temptation, by Dora Russell, in three volumes ; 
An Unsatisfactory Lover, by Mrs. Hungerford ; 
aud a cheap edition of Interference, by B. M. 
Croker, in picture boards. 


Readers of Dr. Dillon’s article in the Con¬ 
temporary Review, in which the researches of 
Prof. Bickell, of Vienna, on the origin of 
Ecclesiastes (but not on Buddhism) are popu¬ 
larised, will be glad to learn that for two 
shillings they can obtain this clever critic’s 
German translation of the Book of Job “in its 
original form,” according to the indications of 
the strophes, the metre, and the Septuagint 
(with the help of the Sahidio version). The 
translation is in the metre of tho original text, 
and addresses itself to the educated reader. 
We have already an English version in the 
“rhythm” of the original [The Poetry of Job, 
by Prof. Gilbert, of Chicago, 1889), so that 
both the rival theories on the verse-form of the 
original can be to some extent appreciated by 
the English reader. The title of Prof. Bickell’s 
new work is Das Bach Job (Wien: Carl Gerold’s 
Solin). His corresponding edition of the 
Hebrew text was noticed in the Academy for 
January 27. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. George Allen will publish in the 
course of next month a new book by Mr. 
Ruskin, entitled Verona aud other Lectures, 
delivered principally at the Royal and London 
Institutions between 1870 and 1883. It will 
be illustrated with a frontispiece in colour, and 
ten photogravure plates from drawings by the 
author. 


Mr. Heinemann will bring out immediately 
a one-volume edition of Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland’s Memoirs. 


Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s book on Memorable 
Edinburgh Houses, published last autumn, is 
already out of print. It will probably be issued 
in a popular form during the spring. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers announce a 
modernised edition of their Elocution, the 
readings and recitations for which have been 
selected by Mr. R. C. H. Morison. While the 
standard passages from the older writers have 
been retained, many pieces by living authors 
which have not before appeared in similar 
collections have been added. Among the new 
names are those of T. B. Aldrich, Alexander 
Anderson, J. M. Barrie, R. J. Burdette, Austin 
Dobson, Bret Harte, Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, 
Q., George Macdonald, E. F. Turner, Mark 
Twain, &c. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a second edition, in three volumes, of 
the novel by “ Iota,” entitled A Yellow Aster. 

At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
at 5 p.m., Mr. I. Gollancz will give a lecture on 
“ English Bards of the Welsh Marches.” 


The Indian Magazine for February (Con¬ 
stable) gives a list of natives of India at present 
sojourning in Great Britain. The total is 300, 
as compared with 207 three years ago. There 
is a notable increase among Muhammadans, 
who now number 93 ; and also in those from 
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the Punjab and Burma. Bengal (101) and 
Bombay (99) are almost equally represented; 
but we are surprised to learn that there are 49 
from the Punjab, as compared with only 17 
from the North-West; and that Burma (11) 
has almost as many as Madras (13). Of course, 
the great majority are living in London, and 
studying law. Medicine, however, is fairly 
well represented; and we are pleased to find 
a good many studying engineering. It seems 
that Cambridge has -15 Indian students, while 
Oxford has only 3. The number returned as pre¬ 
paring for the I.C.S. Examination is 24, fairly 
distributed between the several provinces. 
There are also 7 Indian boys at English public 
schools, such as Harrow and Rugby. The 
number of Christians among the total seems to 
be 19. 


UNI VERS1TY JO 1'TINGS. 

Prof. August Weismann has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Vice-Chancellor to be Romanes 
Lecturer at Oxford this year. The lecture 
will be delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
Wednesday, May 2. nis two predecessors, it 
will be remembered, were Mr. Gladstone and 
Prof. Huxley. 

Bishop Barry has been appointed Hulsean 
Lecturer at Cambridge for the year 1894-5. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
new statuto will bo promulgated, conferring 
upon demonstrators and other assistants in 
laboratories a right of appeal to the vice- 
chancellor, in the event of their dismissal by 
the professor who appoints them. 

It appears that the income of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford is inadequate to meet the 
necessary expenditure. It is therefore proposed 
to apply £50 a year out of the surplus income 
of the Boden Fund towards the general 
expenses, and further to defray the cost of 
fabric repairs out of the General Fund of the 
University. In this connexion it may be worth 
mentioning that this year no candidate has been 
found of sufficient merit to qualify for the 
Boden scholarship in Sanskrit. 

Prof. H. H. Turner will deliver his 
inaugural lecture as Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford on Friday, February 
23. His subject is “The International 
Photographic Chart of the Heavens ” ; and the 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. H. Goudy, the new regius professor of 
civil law, will also deliver his inaugural lecture 
on the following day (Saturday), his subject 
being “ The Fate of the Roman Law North and 
South of the Tweed.” 

Mr. T. H. Riches, of Caius, has been ap¬ 
pointed by the special board for biology at 
Cambridge to occupy a table at the Zoological 
Station at Naples for fivo months. 

The list of pictures bequeathed by Mrs. 
Combe to the University of Oxford is printed 
at length in the University Gazette, and their 
value is described by H. G. W. in the Oxford 
Magazine. By Holman Hunt, there are no 
less than nine works, ranging over a period of 
forty years. These include “ A Family of 
Converted Britons succouring Christian Priests 
in their Escape from the Druids ” (1850), and 
“ London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales ” (1803), which contains 
several portraits among the crowd. By Millais, 
there are three, of which the most notable is 
“The Return of the Dove to the Ark ” (1851); 
by RoBsetti, only one, “Dante’s Celebration of 
Beatrice’s Birthday ” ; and two by another less 

nown member of the pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood, C. A. Collins. There are also two oil- 
paintings by Bonington, two water-colour 
drawings by David Cox, two by William Hnnf 


(both landscapes), and a bust of Mr. Combe, by 
Woolner. By the terms of the bequest, the 
collection must be kept together in one room in 
the University Galleries, where it is hoped they 
will be placed on view by the end of the 
present week. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred 
the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. John Julian, 
author of the Dictionary of Ilymnology, and the 
degree of M.A. upon the Rev. Alexander 
James Harrison, in recognition [of his lectures 
on “ The Evidences of the Christian Faith.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PRECIPICE, SEA, AND SKY. 

(Inscription on a Mountain at the furthest accessible 
point.) 

Terror decells here, unneighbotir’d and alone! 

ThuB on the swart rock's face, 

With lifted arm by upward currents blown, 

My signature I trace. 

Terror dwells here, and from this barrier's height, 
This giant shadowy form 
Peers thro’ the clear and golden evening light, 
More sinister in sunshine than in storm, 

And shouts to earth and heaven, to sea and shore, 
No further, and no more ! 

George Douglas. 


OBITUARY. 

ROBERT MICHAEL BALLANTYNE. 

Last week we briefly recorded the death of 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, the most popular writer 
of slories for boys of our time. In October 
he went abroad to spend the winter at Tivoli ; 
but it was at Rome that he died, having gone 
thither a few days before, in company with his 
daughter. 

He was a son of Alexander Ballantyne, tho 
youngest of the brothers who formed the firm 
of printers at Edinburgh, so unfortunately as¬ 
sociated with Sir Walter Scott. He used himself 
to tell how his father was employed to copy for 
the press the early novels of the Waverley series, 
because his handwriting was least known to tho 
compositors. His eldest brother, James Robert, 
has left a name honoured among Orientalists as 
principal of the Sanskrit College at Benares, 
and afterwards librarian to the India Office. 
Another brother, John, who won distinction as 
an artist, is still living. 

R. M. Ballantyne was bom at Edinburgh 
in April, 1825, so that he had nearly 
reached his sixty-ninth year. When a boy 
of sixteen, he entered the service of the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company, in which he remained 
for about six years. His first two books 
were both based upon personal experiences 
among the fur-traders and Indians of the 
North West; and some of his later stories 
go back to the same region. The total number 
of volumes that bear his name must be little 
short of one hundred. In the last, which was 
published just before Christmas, he gives an 
account of the pains he took to verify his facts, 
when describing adventures by land or sea. 
He was an active supporter of the volunteer 
movement in its early days, and he possessed 
no mean skill with his pencil. His death is 
greatly mourned by a large circle of friends at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, where he had made his 
home. J. S. C. 


HENRY GOLDSMITH. 

An accomplished expert in a province of legal 
archaeology now little cultivated has recently 
passed away in the person of Mr. Henry Gold¬ 
smith. After an education at University College 
Sohool, he became at an early age the assistant 
of the late Sir William Hardy, who united with 
his functions cm Keeper of the Records of the 


Duchy of Lancaster an extensive practice as 
a legal antiquary, and stood at the head of his 
profession as an authority upon peerage law. 
Under his guidance Mr. Goldsmith became 
thoroughly conversant with that recondite ami 
technical branch of study. There have been 
few disputed claims to the dignity of a peer 
tried within the last thirty years in which his 
services were not required. When Sir William 
Hardy abandoned privato practice, Mr. Gold¬ 
smith commenced working upon his own 
account. The natural modesty of his character, 
however, and the extreme deference which ho 
paid to the claims of others, prevented his 
attaining that professional rank to which his 
acumen and scholarship justly entitled him. 
His humility only endeared him the more 
to the friends who knew his worth. He was 
further commended to their sympathy by the 
patient fortitude with which, during the last 
fifteen years of his life, he withstood tho 
assaults of a painful and probably incurable 
malady. There are none of his intimates who 
will not feel, with the writer of these lines, 
that their limited circle of trusted associates 
is sensibly narrowed now that he has left it. 

H. G. H. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The first number of the Revue de Baris ( Lon¬ 
don : Asher) may be said to satisfy tho high 
anticipations which the prospectus had aroused. 
It opens with an instalment of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters, addressed by Balzac to the Russian 
countess who ultimately became his wife. Next 
follows the picturesque description of a visit to 
the convent of Loyola among tho Basque 
mountains, by Pierre Loti. The novelists are 
the Parisian Gyp, and the Italian Gabriel 
d’Auuunzio. The personal sketch is of the very 
newest Academician, M. Ferdinand Brunetiere. 
But what will most attract English readers is 
the advance chapter from Renan’s posthumous 
volume on Philo the Jew. First, wo have an 
inimitable sketch of the philosopher aud his 
theology, with this comment on the contra¬ 
dictions involved: 

“ L’histoiro de 1’esprit humain est pleiuo de ces 
pieux contresens. Co que faisait Philon il y a dix- 
neuf cents ans, e'est ce que font de nos jours tant 
d'eeprits honnetes, dominos par le parti pris de no 
pas abdiquer les croyances qui se prescutcnt a eux 
comme Byant uu caractfcre ancestral. On rhque 
les tours de prestidigitation les plus perilleux pour 
concilier la raison et la foi. A pres avoir obsttn6- 
ment nie les rcsultats de la science, quaud on est 
force par l’evidencc, on fait volte-face et l'ou dit 
avec desinvoltuic: Nous le savions avant vous.” 


We must not omit to mention a graceful article, 
telling the romantic story of the poet king of 
Scotland, James I., by M. Jusserand. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January, F. Coello continues his 
study of the Roman road from Chincilla to 
Zaragoza : studies which will be most useful to 
future explorers, showing the many points 
which still remain to be examined. Padre Fita 
prints and discusses Roman inscriptions and 
Hebrew epitaphs, remarking how many of 
these latter are in verse. Ribeiro de Vascoucellos 
gives, in Portuguese, a pleasant acoount of the 
life of Suarez in the university of Coimbra 
(1597-1617). Mention is made of his contro¬ 
versy with James I., and of the burning of his 
book at St. Paul’s, London. Fernandez y 
Gonzalez describes an Arabic MS., and gives a 
quotation from it, showing that Count Juliau 
was governor of Ceuta and of Algeoiras. 
Fernandez Duro fixes by a contemporary 
record, compared with other notices, the death 
of Columbus at Valladolid, on the eve of t: e 
Ascension, May 20, 1506. The Bame document 
mentions the landing (June 8, 1512) of 10,000 
English at Fonterabia to help against the King 
of France. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Aiblkt, Ed. La Guerre au Dahomey, 1888—1893. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Berth i eh, G. Da divina commedia con comment i secondo la 
Bcolastica. Yol. I. faec. vii. Freibourg : Beith. 2 fr. 
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pccte. Paris: Leu. erre. 3 fr. 60 c. 

D’Evlac. La Bibliophilie en 1893. Paris : Rouauette. 10 fr. 
Ferry, Jules. Discoura et opinions de, p.p. P. Robiquet. 
T. 2. Paris: Colin. 10 fr. 

Fournier dr Flaix, E. Pendant une mission en Ruseie. 

Ire svrie. Paris : Guillaumin. 10 fr. 

LahonoLs, Jules de. L’Eglise Saint^Etienne, Cathi'drale de 
Toulouse. Toulouse: Privafc. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Meyer, A. G. Btudien zur Geschichte der plastischen 
Darstellungeformen. I. Zur Geschichte der Renaiasanee- 
Ilenne. Leipzig ; Engelmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Noack, F. Die Geburt Cnriati in der bildenden Kunat bis 
zur Renaissance. Darmstadt: Bergstrlisser. 4 M. 

Ren six, A. L’existence du rentier. Paris: Guillaumin. 
3 fr 50 c. 

Orchelhabdspr, W. Shakespearean*. Berlin: Springer. 
6M. 

E£cxjon dee Poeii'tds des Beaux-Arts des departements: 

17<--Session, 1893. Palis: Plon. 10 fr. 

Ron. JE. La secocde Vie de Michel Teissier. Paris : Perrin. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Schlif.I'EN, A. Der Esel u. der Mensch. Bin Beitrag zur 
Kulturgeachichte. Wiesbaden : Bechtold. 1 M. 

HI8TORY, ETC. 

Abhandlunorn, historische. 4. lift. Das Ceremoniell der 
Kaiserkronurgen von Otto I. bis Friedrich II. Yon. A. 
Diemand. Miinchen : Liineburg. 6 M. 

Blond*i., J. E. Histoire ('•conomique de la conjuration de 
Catilina. Paris: Guillaumin. 6 fr. 

Blitz, M. De provinciarum roman arum quaestoribus, qui 
fuerunt ab a. u c. 672 usque ad 710. Chemnitz: Biilz. 

1 M. 50 Pf. 

Cathkhins IL, Instruction de, pour la Commission chargee 
de dreeaer le projet d’un nouveau code de loi. St. 
Petersburg : Zinserling. 10 fr. 

Fagnikz, Gustave. Lb Pi're Joseph et Richelieu (1577— 
1633). Paris : Hachette. 20 fr. 

Geisrr, K. Geschichte d. Armenwes#ns im Knnton Bern 
von der Reformation bis auf die neuere Zeit. Bern: 
Schmid & Fran eke. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Haesdcre, B-, u A- Mueller. Das Munster in Bern. 

Bern : 8chmid & Francke. 24 M. 

Paedhillan, P. de. 1870- 71. Chevauchees pruasiennes. 

Du Rhin i la Manche. Paris : Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Renan, Erneat. Histoire du peuple d’Israel. T. V« et 
dernier. Paris : Calmann Li vy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Porel, Albert. Lectures historiques. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50c. 
UaKrsnRNBnrn der Bfadt Basel. 2. Bd. Be&ib. durch R. 
Wsckernegtl u. R. Thom men. Basel: Reich. 27 M. 
6o Pf. 

TJEKrvDKNBtrcH. Dottmunder. Bearb. v. K. Rebel. 2. Bd. 

2. Hiilfte. Dortmund : Kiippen. 10 M. 

Wahl, Maurice. Les premieres ann«*es de la Revolution & 
Lj on (1788 -1792). Paris : Colin. 10 fr. 

Weiss, K. Fr. Die kiichlichen Exemtionen der Kldster von 
ihrer Entstehung bis zur gregorianisch-cluuiaceuischen 
Zeit. Leipzig: Pock. 2 M. £0 Ff. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Darv, Q. L’Electricity et la defense des cutes. Paris: 
Grelot. 5 fr. 

Rial, F. Die palatarktischen Grossschmetterlinge u. ihre 
Naturgetchichte. 9. Lfg. Leipzig : Heyne. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Schiff’.a, M., Gesammelte Beitr.ige zur Phyriologie. 
Lausanne : Benda. 48 M. 

Bc’Hi.KirnF.RT, F. Das diastatische Ferment der Pflinzen. 

Leipzig : Engelmann. 8 M. 50 Pf. 

Verhoefk, C. Blumen u. Insekten der Icsel Norderncyu. 

ihre Wechselbeziehungen. Leipzig: Engelmann. 9 M. 
Wettum, Tb. B. van. Researches on Matrices and 
Quaternions. Leiden : Brill. 2 M. 

Zapalowicz, H. Das Rio Negro-Gebiet in Patagonien. 
Leipzig : Freytsg. 3 M. 80 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Goetzblfr, L. Animadversiones in Dionysii Halicarnassensis 
antiquitate* romanas. Para II. Munches: Acktrmann. 

2 M. 40 Pf. 

Heinz kl, R. Ueb. Wolframs v. Eschenbach Parzivol. 

Leipzig : Freyt-g. 2 M. 30 Pf. 

Pchoen-*, A. Conhotanei critica. Kiel: Toeche. 1 M. 
Tomasciiek, W. Die alten Thraker. II. Die Sprachreste. 
1. Hiilfte. Glossen aller Ait u. Gutternamen. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 1 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE SEPTUAGINT versus THIS HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

IV. 

Athenaeum Club. 

In my preceding letter I brought together 
the views of some of the most competent 
scholars of modem times, who have specially 
examined the respective merits of the Masoretic 
and the Greek texts of tho Book of Jeremiah, 
and who agree that the Greek text is 
much to be preferred and that the Hebrew is 
marked by numerous alterations, interpola¬ 
tions, &c. 


I should now like to prosecute the inquiry 
somewhat further. The last chapter of Jere¬ 
miah has been a puzzle to most of the com¬ 
mentators. It has nothing to do with the 
earlier part of tho Book, and is merely a 
transfer of a long passage from the Book of 
Kings, or from the original authority of the 
Book of Kings, and is appended to the 
prophecies apparently d propos of nothing. 
The text of Jeremiah concludes with the last 
verse of the previous chapter, which reads “ So 
far tlie words of Jeremiah,” proving not only 
that this was the terminus of the particular 
narrative, but that the whole Book was a com¬ 
pilation. We cannot explain the presence of 
this apparently inconsequent chapter from the 
Hebrew text of the Bible. If we turn to the 
Septuagint, however, we have a very promising 
elite. In that version the Book of Lamenta¬ 
tions does not begin in the abrupt way in 
which it does in the Hebrew Bible, but with 
the following exordium:— 

“ And it came to pass after Israel had been 
carried away captive, and Jerusalem made 
desolate, Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said.” 

In regard to this initial clause, which is the 
only material variation between the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the book. Dr. Payne 
Smith speaks as follows : 

“ Itis scarcely possible that the LX X., in a matter 
like this, can have made a mistake, and the 
tradition, which they have embodied in this verse, 
was apparently received also by the Jews of 
Palestine: for Josephus says (Antiq. x. 5) that 
Jeremiah composed a dirge for Josiah’s funeral, 
‘ which remains unto this day.’ These last words 
go far to prove that Josephus identified the 
Lamentation spoken of in 2 Chronicles xxxv. 25, 
with our present book. So, too, the book is attri¬ 
buted to Jeremiah in the Targum of Jonathan, in 
the Talmud (Baba Bathra xv. 1), and in the Syriac 
version (at the beginning and end of ch. v.).” 

The same view is also held by Wellhausen. 

But this is not all. If the verse be, as these 
authorities affirm, perfectly trustworthy on 
these grounds, it becomes much more interest¬ 
ing when we find that it in fact continues and 
completes the narrative in the last chapter of 
Jeremiah ; and that the whole forms a very 
proper and a very interesting preface to the 
Lamentations which follow. 

It is true that in many—nay, in most—of 
the Greek codices, the Book of Baruch inter¬ 
venes between the text of Jeremiah and that of 
Lamentations; but this is only another proof of 
the fact referred to more than once in these 
letters, that the codices in question, instead of 
representing the Septuagint, represent in many 
cases one of the later Greek versions on the 
eclectic text of Origen. The true order in this 
case has, however, been preserved in some 
Greek MSS.; in the Vulgate, which derived it 
doubtless from the ante-Hieronymian Itala ; 
and in our own English Bibles. 

This explanation of the occurrence of the 
last chapter of Jeremiah where it is found, and 
of its contents, seems so reasonable that it iB 
strange it has not been generally adopted, 
although pointed out long ago. It is another 
case of the tendency of microscopic criticism 
sometimes to displace the criticism derived from 
everyday wisdom. So far as we can gather, 
the Fathers who wrote before Origen and who 
quote Lamentations quote it as the work of 
Jeremiah, and make no distinction at all; and 
it seems to me plain that in the original Septua¬ 
gint it ran continuously on after Jeremiah, and 
was only separated by the Rabbis at a later 
time and transferred to the Hagiographa. 

The evidence is also very strong that 
originally Lamentations was directly and con¬ 
tinuously followed by the Book of Baruch. 
Jerome rejected Baruch because, as he says, it 
no longer existed in Hebrew. This is, how¬ 


ever, a misleading statement. We are expressly 
told in the Apostolical Constitutions, written 
in the third century, that the Book of Baruch 
was read in the synagogues. It will be 
remembered that in ch. i., v. 14, it is expressly 
said that the Book was to be read in the 
Temple. Jerome’s statement probably refers to 
the practice of his day in Palestine. It is 
quoted and used by the fathers who wrote 
before Origen, and apparently always treated 
as an integral part of Jeremiah. Athenagoras, 
who died in a.d. 177, eitos Baruch without 
hesitation as a prophet (see Leijat. pro Christ. 
9. Irenaeus, who died in 202, cites Baruch 
under the name of Jeremiah (see Ailo. liar. v. 
35, 1). Clement, who died in 200, also quotes 
Baruch (Bee Paedag. II. 3); so does Dionysius 
of Alexandria. Origen certainly treated Baruch 
as an integral part of Jeremiah. 

Again, there can be no doubt that, the Greek 
Baruch is a translation from the Hebrew. 
In his article on “ Baruch” in the Enrylopaedia 
Britannica, Dr. Davidson urges that the number 
of Hebraisms it contains (which are sometimes 
so peculiar that they cannot be resolved into tho 
authorship of a Greek-speaking Jew) point to 
the Book having had a Hebrew original, which 
had gone into disuse and been supplanted by 
the Greek version in Jerome’s day. He also 
urges certain features in the Book as pointing 
to its Palestinian origin. He further points out 
that in the Hexaplar Syriac version there are 
continual references in the margin to the 
Hebrew, showing that, in Theodoton’s time, the 
Hebrew text was still extant. The Septuagint 
version agrees so entirely in construction, 
phrases, and words with that of Jeremiah that 
there cannot be very much doubt that, as Dr. 
Davidson says, it was made by the same person 
who translated the latter. 

Appended to Baruch iu many MSS. and 
forming the Oth chapter of tho Book is the 
so-called Epistle of Jeremiah. Although Dr. 
Davidson denies its Hebrew origin, Welte (see 
Herbs’s Einleitung, 1st part, 14 and 15) and 
Reusch produce arguments to show it was 
originally written in Hebrew. The 4th verse 
of the letter is supposed to have been the 
origin of the allusions in Maccabees ii. 
3-5. The letter, like the rest of the Book of 
Baruch, was treated in the Septuagint as an 
integral part of the work of Jeremiah, and it iB 
specially named by Origen when he reports the 
Hebrew Canon of his time. The arguments are 
cumulative, and they seem to converge upon 
one conclusion : namely, that when the Septua¬ 
gint translation was made, the so-called Book 
of Jeremiah included Lamentations, Baruch, and 
the Epistle of Jeremy, that the disintegration 
of the text and the distributing of its contents 
among sections of the Bible to which different 
authority attached was the work of the 
refining and Rabbinical criticism of the latter 
part of the second century ; and that here (as in 
the cases cited in previous letters) we Bliall do 
well to return to the Greek text as nearly as 
we can, instead of tying ourselves to the text 
preserved by the Masorets as the revisers of the 
Old Testament did, and as Protestant Theology 
has so persistently done since it championed 
the views of Jerome against those of Augustine 
on the subject of the Canon. This view is not 
new : it is an old view, and it has the supreme 
advantage of having been the matured view of, 
perhaps, the most learned and acute textual 
critic of modem times, Lagarde. 

I have not yet finished my subject, but my 
present letter is long enough. 

Henry H. Howoutii. 


SIR THOMAS MORGAN. 


Oxford: Feb. 3, 1894. 


The following letter from Sir Thomas Morgan 
to Dr. Samuel Barrow settles a question which 
has been much discussed—viz., the authenticity 
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of Morgan’s narrative of his campaigns in i 
Flanders. It was first published in 1099, I 
under the title of “ A Relation of Major- ; 
General Sir Thomas Morgan’s progress in 1 
France and Flanders, with the six thousand j 
English in the years 1057 and 1658, at the 
taking of Dunkirk and other important places; j 
as it was delivered by the General himself.” j 
It is reprinted in both the Harleian Miscellany j 
and the Somers Tracts. Godwin, in his History j 
of the Commonwealth, iv. 547, pronounces the j 
narrative entirely fictitious ; but whatever be 
the merits of the statements it contains, there is 
no sufficient reason for doubting that it was 
written, or more probably dictated, by Morgan 
himself. 

C. H. Firtii. 

“ EOERTON MS. 2018, F(>. 127. 

“Sr 

“ Since I Bee you, I have drawee a foule 
Draught of all my proceedings in France and 
Flanders with the 0000 English, and if you have 
the conveniency to stop hither, that you may fee j 
them before my Man writes them faire over, it will 
doe well; the sooner you come, the better it will be, 
feeing you are so desireous to have a vi-we of them. 

I ehall not need to ad further but that I am 
“ Your very Loving Friend 
“1675 and S<rv l 

“ Tho Morgan.” 

“[Endorsed] 1675. Maj r Gen 11 S r Thomas Morgan 
to D r Barrow, who desired him todraw 
up the acco' of the services of the 
6000 English who were sent by 
Cromwell to joine the French Army, 
& were at y" battle, and takeing of 
Dunkirke &c.” 

“ [Addreesed] “ For 

“ My Assured Fiiend 
“ Docto r Barrow 
“ at the Goldne Key nigh the 
“ Savoy in y 0 
“Strand 

“ These.” 


AN ANCIENT POSTURE OF PRAYER. 

London : Feb. 10,1894. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes does not mention that 
the custom of praying with the arms extended 
sideways is still in use. 

Two years ago, in the Republic of Mexico, 
Indians might occasionally be seen kneeling 
facing the altar, with their arms loosely ex¬ 
tended, with the elbows slightly bent, and the 
hands raised to about the level of the ear. 


7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Ocean Highways. in relation 
to the Food and Wages of Great Britain,” by Lord George 
Hamilton. 

8p.m. rivil Engineers: Discussion, “Forging by 
Hydraulic Pressure,” by Mr. RaIdIi Hurt Tweidell. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits : “ The Arte and Industries 
of Belgium and the Antwerp Exhibition, 1894,” by M. 
Edouard St ve. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : 11 A Method ef Preserving cer¬ 
tain Invertebrata for Museum Exhibition.” by Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt; “ A Collection of Land-Shells from the Samui 
Islands, Gulf of Riam.” by Dr. O. F. Von Motl endortF; 
“A List of the HemipLra Heteroptera of the Families 
Antlnc rida* and Ctrat"Coial>ul ie, collected by Mr. II II. 
Smith in the Island of ht Vincent, with Descriptions of 
new Genera and Specif s,” by Prof. P R. Uhler. 

Wednkhday, Feb. 21, 8 pm. Society o! Arte: “Electric 
Signalling without Wirts,” by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Relations of the Basic and 
Acid Rocks of the Tertiary Volcanic Reries of the Inner 
Hebrides,” by Bir Anhihald Geikie; “The Genus 
AVi iaiht'.i, as occurring in the Coal-For in at ion of Nova 
Scotia,” by Sir J. W. Dawson and Dr. Wheelton Hind. 

s* p.m. Microscopical: " Fucihogus 1th >ydyraeniae: 
a Gall-producingCopepcd,” by Prof. U. S. Brady. 

8p.m. Me-teorological: ** Temperature, Rainfall, and 
Sunshine at Las Palmas, Grand t'anary,” by Dr. J. 
Cleasby Taylor; “Report on the Pbc-mlogi<al Observa¬ 
tions for 181»3,” by Mr. Edward Mawley; “Comparative 
Observations with two Thermometer Screens at Ilfra¬ 
combe,” by Mr William Marriott. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore: “Gipsy Fairy Tales from 
Iloumanifl,” by the Rev. Dr. Gsster; Report of the 
Ethnological Committee, by Mr. E. W. Brabrook. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: “Slang in the Days of Quien 
Elizabeth,” by Mr. A. C. Hayward. 

Thursday, Ftb. 22. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Past 
and Future of Mountain Exploration,” HI., by Mr. W. M. 
Conway. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Opera: its Evolution 
and Present Tendency,” by Mr. Lionel Monck'on. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Greek Sculpture, II , 
Stelae,” by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ A Method of Testing 
the Magnetic Qualities of Iron,” by Mr. Gisbert Rapp ; 
“ Parallel Working through Ling- Lines,” by Mr. W. M. 
Mordey. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: “ The Coast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” VII, by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8.30 pm. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 2J, 3 p.m. Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt. 

5 pro. Physical: * A Method of determining Re¬ 
fractive Indices.” by Mr. Littl-wood ; “ A Ne if Electrical 
Theorem.” by Mr. T. H. Blakerloy; “The Attachment 
of Quartz F*bres,” by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

8 n m. Amateur Scientific : Annual General Meeting, 
Presidential Address, by Mr. J. D. Hardy. 

h p.ra. Viking Club : “ Whale-hunting in Shet¬ 
land,” by the Rev. A. S.mdison. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Transformations of 
Electric Currents, ’ by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Sati rday. Feb. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Light,” III., 
by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45 p m. Botanic : Fortnightly General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Story <f our Planet. By T. G. Bonney. 
(Cassells.) 


I only remember seeing this attitude adopted 
by men, never by women, or by people of other 
than Indian blood; and I do not think that I 
ever saw them employ it standing. 

Another nnusnal sight in Mexico is the 
frequent representation of the three persons of 
the Trinity in a picture. 

Among the Mexicans living at Walsenburg, 
in Southern Colorado, there existed lately a 
small body of Flagellants. An adobe building 
in the form of a coffin was pointed out to me as 
belonging to them. 

A. W. W. B. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Feb. 18,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture : “ The History 
and My s ery of Writing,” by Mr. G. Wothfrapoon. 

7.C0 p.m. Ethical: “ Self-awertion and Self-Denial,” 
by Mr. J. S. Mackenzie. 

Monday, Feb. 19, 6 p.m. London Institution: “English 
Bards of the Welsh Marches,” by Mr. I. Gollanez 

6p.m. Hellenic: “A Reconstruction of ihe Chest 
of Kypselos,” by Mr. H. Stuart Jones. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Greek Sculpture, I., 
Earcopnagi,” by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage,” L, by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “The Physical Concep¬ 
tion of Nature.” 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ The Conception of the Soul 
in Plato and Aristotle,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Tdf.hday. Feb. 20, 8 p.ra. Royal Institution: “Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plante and Animals,” VI., by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 


Three fossil shells, picked up in the south¬ 
east of Eagland, form the starting-point of 
the professor’s story. Placed in the witness- 
box, one after another, they testify, without 
hesitation, to striking changes in the fauna, 
in the climate, and in the geographical 
conditions of that part of the country from 
which they were disinterred. It is the 
object of this volume to explain the nature 
of such changes and the means by which 
they have been brought about: to set forth 
the broad conclusions of modern geology 
and the methods by which these conclusions 
have been reached. But all this is done, 
not in the detailed and systematic manuer 
of our larger text-books, nor in the simple 
style of our introductory manuals. The 
book, in fact, occupies a position inter¬ 
mediate betwoen these extremes. It is 
popular in the best sense of the word. 
The cultured reader may hero listen to the 
Story of our Earth, as told by one who 
speaks on many points with the authority 
of an original observer, and on all points 
with the freedom of an independent thinker 
and the elegance of an accomplished scholar. 

It might be supposod that the history of our 


planet would appropriately open with some 
reference to our knowledge of the physical 
origin of the earth. But natural as such a 
course seems, there are grave objections to 
be urged against it. The farther we recede 
in geological time, the more scanty and the 
more obscure are tho records of the rocks ; 
and in delving down wo at last reach a 
point where positive knowledge gives way 
to mere speculation. The geologist pins his 
faith on the venerable promise, “Speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee.” But 
when he seeks tho very beginnings of the 
earth’s history, he smites the rocks only to 
find that the rocks are dumb; and he has then 
simply to lay down his hammer, and listen 
witli meekness at the feet of tho astronomer 
and the physicist. It is, therefore, not 
without good reason that Prof. Bonney, 
avoiding at the outset all obscure and 
speculative topics, allows tho reader to 
get half through the volume before he 
deals with the dark problem of the origin 
of our planet, and introduces him to the 
inevitable nebular hypothesis. 

Respecting the eurliest known rocks, those 
of the Archaean ora, the author has much 
to say; and those who know his devotion 
to the study of the world’s “ foundation- 
stones ” will turn with peculiar interest to 
this chapter. On tho vexed question of the 
age of the crystalliuo schists he delivers his 
opinion in theso terms, which, in view of 
the qualification in the last clause of the 
sentence, are temperate enough : 


“ If a mass of schists be found which appear, 
in the main, to have been formerly sediment, 
but aro now in a thoroughly crystalline con¬ 
dition, the probability that they aro Archaean 
is so strong that they may be with safety 
placed, at any rate provisionally, in the series, 
unless some cause can bo shown to the con¬ 
trary.” 

In dealing with the chronological succes¬ 
sion of the stratified rocks, and iu describing 
the successive eras of the earth’s history, 
it is difficult to escape from tho style of 
the orthodox text-hook. Nevertheless, the 
author mauages to infuse some originality 
into his treatment of this section, especially 
in his remarks on the building of the hunter 
beds—a subject to which he has had occa¬ 
sion for many years to pay exceptional 
attention. 

On Alpine matters, Prof. Bonney is recog¬ 
nised as so high an authority that the 
reader will be anxious to hear his opinion 
concerning many disputed points in glacier 
action, so far at least as these have a 
geological bearing. Opinion is still strongly 
divided with reference to the excavating 
powers of a glacier ; and the author, as is 
well known, is disposed to minimise its 
action in this respect, considering that a 
glacier acts “ like a plane or a file rather 
than a chisel or a gouge.” With regard to 
the “ ground-moraine,” his Alpine experi¬ 
ence leads him to the conclusion that “ not¬ 
withstanding it looms so largo in literature, 
it may be comparatively a dwarf in the 
realm of fact.” Yet he admits that “ it may 
possibly exist beneath the gigantic glaciers 
of Greenland.” If, therefore, conditions 
similar to those of Greenland at the present 
day prevailed here during any part of the 
Great Ice Age, some at least of our boulder- 
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clay may, after all, have had a sub-glacial 
origin. 

On all the controversial points referred to 
above, the author’s views were already 
fully known to geologists. With regard 
to the doctrine of Uniformitarianism, his 
attitude, as might have been antici¬ 
pated, is that of most moderate men at 
the present day. They accept the funda¬ 
mental principles of the Hutton - Lyell 
creed, but have widened their views in 
accordance with the advance of modern 
science. It is pleasing to note the respect¬ 
ful terms in which Prof. Bonney refers 
to our great masters, contrasting as his 
language does with the half-suppressed 
Bneers occasionally heard in certain quarters. 
Much of the early part of the professor’s 
volume is devoted to those subjects with 
which Lyell fascinated us in his Princi¬ 
ples — the operation of natural agencies 
which are at play on the surface of the 
earth at the present day, in illustration of 
geological changes which have occurred in 
the past history of the earth. At the same 
time it cannot for a moment be held, as 
might possibly be inferred from certain 
remarks in the preface, that the present 
volume in any sense takes the place of that 
classical work. 

With reference to the illustrations in The 
Story of our Planet, it may be pointed out 
that a notable feature is the introduction of 
a few chromolithographs, which—though 
perhaps a trifle too highly coloured — 
remind us of the style of illustration used in 
certain German works of kindred character, 
notably in Neumayr’s Erdgeschichte and in 
Kirchhoff’s Unser Witten von der F.rde. 

F. W. Budleh. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FABLES OF AVIANUS. 

Trinity Col.'epe, Oxford: Feb. 11, 180i. 

The complete si ntence of Avianus’ preface is 
as follows : “ De hie ego ad rjuadraginta et 
duns in unum redactas fulntlas dtdi, tpias nidi 
latinitate. eompositas elegis tnmerplicare conalus.” 
Mr. Jenkinson, with Heivieux and several 
others, explains this to mean that the forty-two 
fables of tbe Aesopian collection, which Avianus 
versified, were till then only known in a rough 
(perhaps a prose) Latin version, and that 
Avianus gave them artistic form by drawing 
them up in elegiacs. This view he thinks the 
only possible one. I deliberately rejected it, 
explaining the words to mean that Avianus 
drew up his forty-two fables in an unpolished 
style and in elegiacs. My reasons for this view 
were (1) the correspondence of the previous 
clause in vnum redactas dedi = in nnum redegi 
ft dtdi, with nidi I. eompositas elegis erplicare 
sum conalus — rudi l. composui et elegis explicare 
sum r. (2) If the antithesis which Mr. Jenkin¬ 
son finds were intended, it would, I think, have 
been expressed more distinctly, either by in¬ 
serting ego before elegis, or possibly by adding 
aide before eompositas. (3) The midis latinitas, 
in spite of the Virgilian cast of Avianus’ 
version, is, after all, perfectly palpable, and 
in some ways even obtrusive: “ words are ad¬ 
mitted which belong to the decadent diction of 
the epoch, and the grammatical construction 
is allowed to follow the increasingly lax usage 
of popular speech ” (Prolegomena to my edition, 
p. xxxv). I doubt whether anyone who reads 
these fables would not find them sufficiently 
“rude”to justify such a description as rudi hit in - 1 


itate eompositas. Compare them, for instance, 
with the elegiacs of Orienting’ Commonitorium, 
or with Maximianus’ elegiacs : the difference 
is very marked, and is just such as might be 
expected in a poet who, writing on a popular 
subject, designedly introduced popular con¬ 
structions and uses of words. 

Robinson Ellis. 

P.S.—In my second notice of Hervieux’ 
Avianus (Academy, February 10), the words 
de daabus oil is are wrongly- printed de duabus 
ouis. 


TIIF, S - l'LUBAI.S IN ENGLISH. 

I ixford Feb. 8, 1894. 

As Prof. Earle’s two last letters consist 
entirely of vague generalities and unsupported 
assertions unaccompanied by any corroborating 
fact, I may be excused from discussing them. 
He has not disproved a single one of my state¬ 
ments, nor shown that my conclusions are not 
valid ; while, on the other hand, he has not 
produced the slightest evidence in support of 
the notion of French influence on our s-plurals, 
which I was surprised fo find that he held. 
Until some proof of it is forthcoming, scholars 
must continue to regard it as an “ancient and 
baseless superstition.” 

A. S. Napier. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Bakerian Lecture will be delivered 
before the Royal Society on Thursday next, by 
Prof. T. E. Thorpe, his sub ject being a research 
carried out by Mr. J. W. Rodger and himself 
on the relations between the viscosity (internal 
friction) of liquids and their chemical nature. 

The gold medal of tbe Royal Astronomical 
Society has been awarded to Mr. S. W. Burn¬ 
ham, for his discoveries of binary stars and his 
researches in connexion therewith. 

The Order of St. Maurice and Lazarus has 
been conferred by the King of Italy upon Sir 
Joseph Lister, M. Pasteur, and Prof. Virchow. 

The name of the Guilds Central Institution, 
at South Kensington, has been changed to that 
of tbe Guilds Central Technical College. 

The fourth annual general meeting of the 
London Amateur Scientific Society will be held 
on Friday next at the Memorial Hull, Farring- 
don-street, when Mr. J. D. Hardy will deliver 
his presidential address, and Mr. W. II. Davis 
will bo proposed as his successor in the chair. 
There will also be the usual exhibition of 
objects of interest. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have sent 
us tbe first quarterly volume of The Royal 
Natural History, edited by Richard Lydekker, 
which they are also issuing in monthly parts. 
Tbe scale of the work may be inferred from the 
feet that about 230 pages are devoted to the 
order Primates (Man, however, being excluded), 
and that Chiroptera, or Bats, are not yet 
completed. There are four coloured plates, 
and six others of full-page size, besides more 
than a hundred interspersed in the text. 
Most of these are admirable examples both of 
drawing and of engraving. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Classical Review (David Nutt) for 
February is a double number, and also contains 
the index for 1804. A prominent feature is the 
proportion of space devoted to works of 
theological interest. Prof. T. K. Abbott 
reviews Chase on “ The Old Syriac Element in 
the text of Codex Bezae,” arguing that the 
theory of the author is by no means made out 
to the full extent claimed ; Mr. M. R. James 
criticises Charles on “The Book of Enoch,” 


to which the author has already replied in the 
Academy ; Mr. J. Rendell Harris reviews the 
fifth part of /ahn’s “History of the New 
Testament Canon,” drawing special attention 
to the arguments adduced for the superiority 
of the Syriac version of the text of the Apology 
of Aristides; Mr. H. M. Gwatkiu briefly 
notices the new part of Hamack’s “ History of 
Early Christian Literature”; and Dr. C. 
Taylor examines various theories as to the 
Gospel of Mark, in view of the light thrown on 
them by the discovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Of the other reviews, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant is that of Kenyon’s “ Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum,” by Mr. J. Rendell Harris 
who is even able to extract some instruction 
from the jargon of the magical formulae. 
Among the original articles, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick prints a paper (read recently before the 
Cambridge Philological Society) on the trial 
scene in Homer, maintaining the old interpreta¬ 
tion against the theory of J. H. Lipsius ; Mr. 
F. W. Walker continues his Philological Notes, 
explaining how certain anomalous forms(p57), ija, 
and h) do not contravene his position, that the 
Greek <r aorist is an indicative, formed with the 
personal suffixes of the perfect from the <r sub¬ 
junctive of an unthematic stem; as Mr. R. J. 
Walker contends for the existence in Aristo¬ 
phanes of a Doric future, that is to say of a 
future at once sigmatic and circumflexed. 
Finally we may mention that Prof. R. Ellis 
continues his collation of the Madrid MS. of 
Manilius, and also reviews two new editions of 
Catullus. 

M. Theodore Reinach has reprinted from 
the Revue des Etudes Juives (Paris : Durlacher), 
a paper entitled “ Juifs et Grecs devant nn 
Empereur Romaiu.” In the course of his 
researches for a work he has nearly completed 
on the gentile sources of Jewish history, his 
attention was drawn to a fragmentary papyrus 
in the Louvre, relating to tbe Jews of Alex¬ 
andria and a Roman Emperor. This papyrus 
has been published more than once, by far the 
best edition being that of Wilcken ( Hermes , 
1892). M. Reinach, however, claims to have 
amended Wilckcn’s text in several points. He 
argues that it is an appeal brought, not by 
Jews alone, but by two rival deputations of 
Greeks and Jews, about a religious disturbance 
that had taken place in Alexandria some little 
while before. The Roman Emperor is 
unnamed. Wileken would identify him with 
Trajan ; but M. Reinach gives some reasons for 
thinking that he may be as late os Commodus. 
In any case, we Lave here the first historical 
record of a ghetto, or region of a city exclusively 
set apart for Jews. Another curious feature is 
the mention of a pantomime “King of the 
Jews.” M. Reinach prints all the Greek text 
that is decipherable, together with a French 
translation. It appears that two small frag¬ 
ments of the same papyrus are now in the 
British M iseum (No. xliii., Forshall). 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camuridge Philological Society. —(Annual 
Meeting, Thursday, Jan. 25.) 

PnoY. JEnn, piesident, in the chair.—The follow¬ 
ing new officers were elected for the ensuing 
year president: Dr. Postgute ; vice• president: 
Prof. Jebb; members of council: Prof. Skeat, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Neil: secretary : 
Mr. Giles. The following resolutions v ere 
unanimously passed: (1) “That a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding £30 be voted for the purpote of printing 
and publishing the unpublished philological MS8. 
of the late Mr. H. D. Darbishire in a memorial 
volume, it being understood that each member of 
the society receive a copy of the volume.” (2) 
"That tho society authorise the republication iu 
the same volume of the late Mr. Darbishire’s 
papers already published by tho society.'’—Dr. 
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Fennell criticised Dr. Bruginann’s account of tho 
suffixes -dhro-, -dhrii-, - dhlo-, • dhhi- (Grundz. ii. 

^ 77). Of the three instances adduced to show 
that “ isolated examples may date from early 
times,” he argued that one had very little weight, 
viz , Czech studio by Latin slabidum, there being a 
Czech stado of the same meaning as sladlo, while 
Latin showed nothing parallel to stado, and 
ttabulum, meaning “herd, drove,” was late and 
poetic: that another had no weight, viz,., \b3por by 
Lat. dtlubrum, pollubrum, as the b was for the * seen 
in lustrum. To the instances of b for earlier » 
might be added Jabrusea for las-rusea (cf. laseiuac 
hederas) ; salebra for sal-esra; probrum for pros- 
rum, akin to 8kt. prish “sprinkle,” as it “a 
bespotting ” ; uibrare for g'is-rare, akin to Eng. 
queasy “shaking, trembling,” gaesum (Keltic) as if 
“a quiverer,” 8kt. jishati “moves”; ebrius for 
i-yis-rio-, adj. stem from c-yis-ro-m neut. — 
“ strong ebullience,” from adj. c-yis-ro-s “strongly 
ebullient,” fr. e and yes-ro -, adj. stem = “ ebul¬ 
lient,” akin to £»'<*; sobrins assimilated to ebrius, 
fr. siib-r-os for sib-ro-s from se-yis-ro-s. Tho set¬ 
ting of the remaining instance, Czech sidlo, by 
Lat. subula would be beyond criticism if it were 
certain that Lat. -bulo, -bulii- were from -dhlo-, 
-dhld-. There is not sufficient evidence for the 
allegation that these suffixes arise from a deter¬ 
minative dh 4 the suffixes -ro-, -»■«-, -lo-, -Id. 
respectively. The only early Creek instance of an 
early -8po-, k.t.a. form, by a kindred form in -8- 
or -Buo- is ImBaBpov by ivaBaOybs (Brugmann only 
gives the late BaByU). The meaning of &pOpoo 
connects it with Upyorla, app.6%, rather than with 
SpBpior. The 8 of ioO\bs may belong to the root, 
if we derive the word from seoBbos (cf. tItuvos, 
BtBaios, Bt0q\o ,) from y/ sxdh, cf. Skt. slidhu- 
“ excellent” ; while l\0pbs may be from t\8 + ap + o 
(cf. fxBaipu). If fuber is to be set by rtOpas, the 
-dh- is reduplicative, not a determinative. Brug¬ 
mann has confused two if not three distinct cases, 
betides offering some questionable etymologies. 
Is the source of • dhro- in tome cases (when it is 
not composite, as in IwiBrBpoo and ix^pis) the root 
dhrr “hold, contain, support”? Note the Old 
l’ers. taf-e-dhra, “ a molting,” not noticed by 
Brugmann. 

Man-cue,tbr Gobthb Society.—( Wednesday 
Jan. 31.) 

Thf. Rkv. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair. — 
Mr. T. A. Stephens read a paper on “Tho Date, 
Form, and Sources of Goethe’s * Clavigo,’ ” in 
which he arrived at the following conclusions. 
There is no reason to doubt Goethe’s statement in 
Diehluny und Wahrheit, and elsewhere, that he 
wrote “Olavigo” in eight days, after reading 
Beaumarchais’s Mi-moires at a patty of friends, at 
the suggestion of a lady, who is believed to have 
been Anna Sybilla Munch. It can be proved from 
Goethe’s contemporary letters that this happened 
between May 6 and June 1,1774; and Duntzer even 
tries, with some plausibility, to fix the date as tho 
week from May 13 to 20. In form “ Clavigo ” is a 
return from the irregularity of “ Goetz ” to the 
c onventional rules of the drama, and as an acting 
play it is a decided improvement upon the earlier 
work. While in Beaumarchais’s narrative of the 
Clavigo episode the scene changes seventeen times, 
there is iu Goethe’s play no change of scenery in 
throe acts, and but one change in each of the other 
two. The influence of Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti ” 
can be recognised both in the language smd in the 
treat ment of the dialogue. Like Lessing, Goethe 
throughout pays due regard to the necessities of 
the ttage, and the action flows directly 
from the characters. There is further a certain 
resemblance between tho characters of Marinelli 
and Carlos, as well as several minor resemblances. 
Goethe’s chief sources are the Mimoircs of Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais (1732-1799), and 
more especially the “ Uuatricme Memoire contro 
Goezmaun,” published in February, 1774, which 
contains as an episode Beaumarchais’action against 
the Spanish author and court official, Jose Clavijo 
y Fajardo (1730-1806). The story is briefly: that 
Clavijo (or Clavigo), having broken his promise to 
marry Beaumarchais’s sister, tho brother came to 
Madrid forced Clavigo to sign a declaration 
acknowledging his guilt and re-establishing the 
reputation of the lady, and with its lelp finally 
obtained Clavigo’s expulsion from his office. The 


sister, far from dying of a broken heart, like 
Goethe’s heroine, returned to France, and was 
there married to a M. Durand; nor was Clavigo 
killed by the avenging brother, but was agaiu 
received in favour at court and died full of honours 
in 1S“S. Beaumarchais’s narrative is in the main 
borne out by the documentary resea-ches of 
Lomcuie in Beaumarchais et son temps. Goethe’s 
indebtedness to Beaumarchais's Mi moire is 
considerable, not only in the main concep¬ 
tion, but also in tho details of the story. 
Thus, tho account of Beaumarchuis's first 
arrival and reception at his sister’s house is mainly 
taken from the Mi moire , but Goethe’s alterations 
are worthy of note. With Beaumarchais, every¬ 
body, after the first excitement, is calm and 
buaiuc3slike ; while in Goethe's play the whole of 
the scene is steeped in an atmosphere of high- 
strung emotion. The most obvious resemblance 
of the two versions is, however, in the second act 
of Goethe's play, containing the first interview 
between Beaumarchais and Clavigo, the greater 
part of which is a literal translation from the 
Mimoire. The main incidents are the same : viz., 
(1) Tee pretext on which Beaumarchais visits 
Clavigo, accompanied by a friend; (2) Clavigo’s 
question as to what has brought Beaumarchais to 
Madrid, and his offer of assistance; (3) Beau¬ 
marchais's ambiguous reply, with the special refer¬ 
ence to his friend ; (4) Beaumarchais’s narrative ; 
(.7) The revelation and the signing of the declara¬ 
tion in the presence of the servants ; (6) Clavigo’s 
bold request to Beaumarchais to act as mediator 
between Marie and himself, and Beaumarchais’s 
refusal. Tho points of difference in the whole 
treatment of the sub ject arc, however, very signifi¬ 
cant. In the Mimoire the main interest is not iu the 
sister, who is scarcely mentioned, nor in Clavigo, 
who is portrayed as a poltroon, but iu tho person¬ 
ality of Beaumarchais, who places his own doings 
in the most favourable light with all the ability of a 
skilful special pleader. This could not of itself 
supply a sufficient dramatic interest. To obtain 
this Goethe had to set Beaumarchais somewhat in 
the background : he had to transform the character 
of Clavigo from that of a farcical coward to a 
man not unworthy of Marie’s love, and that love 
itself had to be presented with a depth and 
intensity unknown to the original. To gaiu these 
effects, Goethe could not present the story of 
Clavigo’s second desertion iu the way in which it 
appeared in the Memoire. With him Clavigo's 
return and repentance are sincero, and the final 
declension is due not to his own heart, but to the 
influence of Carlos. The difference iu treatment 
between Beaumarchais's narrative and Goethe's 
drama are typically shown in the reconciliation 
scene. Neither the elder sister nor her husband 
are mentioned in Beaumarchais’ Mimoire; nor, 
of course, is Clavigo’s friend Carlos. One of tho 
friends by whom Beaumarchais found his sister 
surrounded is brought into the play in the person 
of Bueneo. Tho letter from the French Ambassador 
produced in the fourth act is almost a literal 
translation of a letter iu the Mimoire. The lecturer 
passed over the sources of the fifth act (which has, 
of course, no counterpart in the Mimoire) con¬ 
sisting mainly of a ballad—not yet positively 
identified—which suggested the idea of the final 
scene, as he had discussed these at a previous 
meeting of the society. 

Viking Cum.—( Friday, Feb. 2.) 

Prof. Watson Chbyne, Jarl, ia tho chair.—Mr. 
H. L. Braekstad gave a lecture on “ Norway and 
its People,” illustrated by lantern views. The 
early history of the country was brietiy traced, 
beginning with the settlement by the Northmen, 
a branch of the Teutonic or Gothic race, the 
ancestors of the Norwegians of to-day. The 
aboriginal Lapps had been driven further and 
further north, till they were at last left in peace 
at the northern extremity of the country, where, 
however, they are now fast dying out. The 
characteristic independence of these Northmen, or 
hardy Norsemen, was fully illustrated, Norway 
being one of the few countries, if not the only one, in 
Europe where the peasantry have never been serfs. 
Their udal laws trained them in the management 
of their own affairs, and produced that feeling of 
self-respect and independence which the possession 
of property, and lmd in parlicular, gives. The 


early Northmen, not being able to wring sufficient 
out of the barren soil for tlieir livelihood, had to 
resort to Yikiug raids for the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, harassing the coasts of their own 
country, as well as Scotland, England, and France. 
Mr. Paul du Chaillu’s work, The Viking Aye, was 
brietiy noticed, particularly the assertion that the 
English race must look to the Scandinavians 
for their ancestors, and that the old Saxons were, in¬ 
deed, nothiug but Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
invaders, who drove the Celts into Wales and 
other outlying parts of the country. The lecturer, 
while acknowledging the well-known Norwegian 
and Danish settlements iu Orkney, Shetland, the 
East Coast of Scotland, Yorkshire, and Ireland, 
pointed out that England had already been settled 
by Saxons and Angles for hundreds of years before 
the invasions of the Norsemen, and that there was 
no evidence whatever that the early Saxons came 
from Norway or Denmark. The Saxons, another 
branch of the Teutonic race, came, according to 
the best authorities, from the Elbe and the North 
of Germany, while the Angles, also Teutons, came 
from Angel in the South of Denmark. Norway 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms until 
870, when Harold the Fair-haired united the whole 
under one crown. In 11.70 Norway was joined to 
Denmark, and so continued for nearly four hundred 
years, being treated like a conquered province, 
producing tho most disastrous results to Norway; 
hut. nevertheless the peasants maintained their 
personal rights. In 1814, Norway regained its 
independence, and was eventually united with 
Sweden under one king, but declared a free, 
independent, and indivisible kingdom, retaining 
its own parliament, government, array, and navy. 
Norway has for the last fifty years had a most 
perfect system of local government. Norwegians of 
to-day consist of two classes—Bonder or peasants, 
and townspeople, the latter to a great extent 
of foreign origin. The peasantry are still the 
kernel of the nation. They have always been the 
free holders of the land on which they live, on 
which, as a rule, their forefathers have lived for 
centuries before them. From the earliest times 
tho peasantry have been the absolute owners of 
the land. During many political difficulties 
the Norwegian peasants have been the saviours 
of the country; and from their ranks have 
sprung some of the most celebrated men of our 
day, such as Bjiiruson, Ivar Aasen, Skredsvig, a 
great number of their best painters, and nearly 
all their sculptors. Norway ranks high among 
European countries in education : all the peasants 
and working classes can read and write; they all 
know the constitution and the history of their 
country. In speaking of the modem literature of 
the country, reference was made to Wergeland, 
Welhaveu, Bjiirnson —the latter has been well 
called “ the political conscience of the Norwegian 
people,” Ed. Grieg, tho musician, and lastly 
Ibien, who has been described a3 a pessimist and 
realist of the first water, but whom the lecturer 
preferred to regard as the Shakspeare of the nine¬ 
teenth century.—In the discussion which followed, 
Dr. Karl Blind said that Mr. Braekstad had given 
his hearers a good idea of the people of a country 
which, on account of its free institutions, has been 
called the “ Northern Switzerland,” and an equally 
good glimpse of the modern literature of 
Norway, as represented by Bjiirnson, Ibsen, 
and others. In the translation of Ibsen’s dramas, 
Mr. Braekstad has had a hand, and a very efficient 
hand it was. He (Dr. Blind) uuderstood that tho 
lecturer was engaged now on the translation of a 
work of Jonas Lie, another of his eminent literary 
countrymen. Impressive as some of Ibsen's plays 
are held to be, it was to be hoped that the Norse 
race would not allow itself to be influenced 
by their pervading tone of gloomy pessimism, or 
else life would not be worth living for them He 
was glad to find that Mr. Braekstad had taken a 
proper estimate of Mr. du Chaillu’s work, The 
Viking Aye. That book was valuable for its illus¬ 
trations, and for its extracts from the Edda and 
the Sagas; but the same could not be said of some 
of the arguments of its author, who actually dis¬ 
puted the fact of tho Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
England. Referring, in the course of his remarks, 
to an attempt which has been made to explain the 
names of England from the Scandinavian word 
eng, which means a meadow—so thot this country 

; a grassy 
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land, of flat or undulating appearance, Dr. Karl 
Blind said that the Angles, or Engles, had, after 
all, clearly left their trace in Englelield, Anglesey, 
and other place-names. The Angles and Saxons 
were well recorded in the title of the early English 
hinge. In the Saxon Chronicle, this country is 
spoken of as Engla-loude. In Germany, to this day, 
it is still practically referred to as Engel-land. 
Mr. Braekstad (the speaker continued) had dwelt 
on some differences between separate branches of 
the Teutonic race—namely, the Norwegians and the 
Swedes. Differences no doubt exist. At the same 
time the similarities are much greater. An Orkney 
man or a Shetlander might often pass, in outward 
appearance, for a Norwegian, a Swede, a Dane, or 
even a German, and vise versa. Norway, though 
its population is so small, has one of the largest 
commercial fleets. This same maritime bent is 
mentioned by Tacitus of the Svions, the forefathers 
of the Swedes, in the Germania. The Germans, on 
their part, were the great maritime and naval 
power in the middle ages; and love of the sea is 
again strongly coming up among them now. So 
in this respect, as in many others, the Teutonic 
nations have very much the same characteristics. 

A.\olo-Ri ssian Literary Society .— (Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, Feb. 6 ) 

E. A. Cazalet, Etq., president, in the chair.—The 
president informed the members that correspond¬ 
ence bad been opened with Russian painters and 
musicians, with the object of promoting their in¬ 
terests in this country. Several of them had joined 
the society.—Major-General Tyrrell then read a 
paper entitled ‘‘Russians in Uritntul Warfare,” 
in which be observed that, according to Macaulay, 

“ the national existence of the Spaniard was one 
long crusade,” and the fame might be said of the 
national existence of the Russian. He was the 
first to roll back the waves of Mongolian bar¬ 
barism, and to follow up its receding tide till 
he imposed his own yoke on the neck of his former 
oppressor. The lecturer called this a long 
Panorama of War, but he proposed to dwell only 
on the later scenes. He expatiated on the promi¬ 
nent position which foreign officers occupied in 
the Russian army, especially after Peter the Great., 
who on making a European tour confided the 
command of his army to the distinguished Scotch 
adventurer, Patrick Gordon. In all these wars the 
Russians proved victorious, with the exception of 
two; one, the Crimean war, when Turkey had 
France and England for allies; the other the war 
in 1711, when Peter the Great was forced to con¬ 
clude a disadvantageous peace on the banks of the 
Pruth, with the Turkish sabre at his throat. The 
peculiarities of the various armies and their medes 
of fighting were explained. The military vigour 
and ruthless slaughter of Munuich and Suvorov 
were graphically illustrated. The latter said, 

“ Stab the Turk with the bayonet and then stub 
him again : even when he is nearly dead, he may 
still tumble you over with his sabre.” Suvorov 
was the first inventor of the bayonet exercise in 
European armies, teaching his soldiers to thrust at 
fascines dressed up in robes and turbans to repre¬ 
sent Turks. At Ismail the body of tho Turkish 
8araskier was pierced by sixteen bayonet thrusts. 
Religious fanaticism on both sides lent peculiar 
fury to the contest. A German major attached 
to the staff of Field Marshal Count Dubitseh 
/abalkowsky (also a German by origin) declared 
that no one but a Russian could undergo 
the fatigues and privations that accompany a 
protracted campaign in Turkey. And we may 
add that none but Russians would have shown 
anch utter negligence of sanitary precautions, 
and such callous insensibility to the wants and 
comforts of their men. The Earl of Albemarle, 
then Major Keppel, writes: —“The common 
answer of the Russian officers, to our expressions 
m regret at the great loss they nad sustained, was, 
that is of no consequence, Russia does not want 
for soldiers.” The Kusso-Turkish war of 1827-29 
was noteworthy as being tie first time that a 
Russian army crossed the Balkans. This war is 
also notable for the campaigns of I’aekiervitch in 
Asia, which are masterpieces of Oriental warfare. 

» I? 6 * kurels were won against the Persians. 

~A discussion followed, in which Mr. Marvsd dwelt 
upon the adva&tagos of peace and of a friendly 
Wmeretauding with Russia. In his opinion, if ill 


feeling existed, it was on the side of the English 
and not of the Russians. The frontiers of great 
powers should be contiguous : barbarous 
buffer - states were a fallacy. — Mr. Marchaut 
referred to Pushkin's Journey to Erz.eroum, 
which contained beautiful descriptions of Trans¬ 
caucasia and awful scenes of Turkish cruelty.— 
Captain Townshend described from personal 
knowledge tho restless desire of all orientals for 
fighting, and the eager enquiries of various tribes 
on the Indian frontier as to the probability of war 
between Russia and England—The president ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that Eugland and Russia 
ought to influence the minds of their less civilised 
neighbours in the East, and show them that 
fighting was not the only object for which human 
beings had been created —Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
in supporting a vote of thanks to General Tyrrell, 
said that when travelling in Central Asia he had 
been told by General Kaufmann, that there was 
security for life and property in all the places 
which before the Russian advance had been noted 
for brigandage. 


FINE ART. 

KGYl'T EXPLORATION FEND. 

THE EXCAVATION OF T1IE TEMPLE OF <H T EEN 
1IATASU AT DEIK-EL-BAHAItl. 

Luxor: Jan. 10, ISOI. 

Those who revisit Luxor this winter will see a 
great change in progress at L'eir-el-Bahari. 
Ever since Marietta opened out the now 
famous bas-relief of Queen llatasu’s ex¬ 
pedition to Ihe iiieense-land of Punt, 

| her singular temple has attracted all 
lovers of the best Egyptian art. Nothing 
more exquisite has survived from tho great 
period of tho XVIIIth Dynasty than these 
wall-pictures of ships bringing apes and incense, 
tusks and skins aud precious metals for tho 
queen; and the view of the terrace which is 
backed by this relief is alone worth a much 
longer pilgrimage thnn the visitor must make 
to Deir-el-Bahari. It has been long known 
that this Terrace and tho south end of that 
above it (which alone used to be accessible) 
constitute only one corner of the whole temple : 
vast mounds of rubbish, in certain places 
between thirty and forty feet high, rose over 
all the northern part of the terraces, burying 
far more than Marietta had disclosed, while 
smaller heaps buried less deeply also the 
eastern side. Fragments of sculpture, pro¬ 
jecting here and there from the mounds, 
proved that many bas-reliefs must exist 
beside those laid bare by Marietta, aud 
excited for many years vain regrets that so 
much of the work of Jlatasu’s sculptors should 
remain unseen. The necessity of banking up 
the sliding mountain side and cutting through 
forty feet of earth and stones had been suffi¬ 
cient to deter all explorers until a year ago, 
when, at last, the committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund determined to carry through 
what no private excavator could undertake, 
and made application to the Director-General 
of Antiquities in Egypt. The concession was 
accorded readily, accompanied by the offer of the 
gratuitous loan of plant necessary for ex¬ 
cavation on a large scale ; but it was stipulated 
that the temple must be completely deblaye, 
and it was on that understanding that M. 
Naville began work in January 1893. 

The remarkable results of the first short 
season have been made public already. Be¬ 
ginning with the uppermost terrace, the 
excavators found under the debris of the cliff 
an unsuspected group of chambers. Against 
the western rock was a Hall of Offerings built 
by the Queen, whose portrait appears there, as 
elsewhere on the temple, in male guise, accom¬ 
panied by Thothmes IT. and III. Adjoining 
on the east was found a chamber with vestibule, 
containing a High Altar, built of white stone, 


and dedicated by the queen to Harmachis. 
In its possession of this altar, perfectly pre¬ 
served, with its graduated incline ascending to 
tho platform, Hatasu’s Temple is unique among 
all the Temples of Egypt. Leading into the 
northern cliff is also a little chapel, a veritable 
gem of Egyptian painting, dedicated to 
Thothmes I., his wife, and his mother, 
Senseneh. The painted reliefs in this shrine, 
which vie in interest with the Punt sculptures, 
are being reproduced in colour by Mr. H. 
Carter, one of the artists attached this year to 
the expedition. A little space was cleared also 
above the colonnade of the second terrace, and 
other remarkable objects brought to light— 
namely, two ebony panels, one the side of a 
shrine about six feet high, dedicated to Amen 
by Thothmes II., the other part of one of the 
doors. Both are now at Ghizeh. 

The labours of the first season and of the 
three weeks which have elapsed since work 
was recommenced in the second have produced 
an astonishing change in the appearance of the 
temple. It is literally being cut out of tho 
mountain. When the vast mounds upon the 
middle terrace have been cleared away-—a 
labour which cannot proceed very fast—the 
brilliantly-white colonnade round its north¬ 
western end will become a landmark visible 
for miles. The clearance of this part of the 
temple will have a double interest: firstly, 
architectural, for Marietto’s plan has been 
found to bear very little relation to fact, and 
the present appearance of the walls promises 
unusual features of construction; secondly, 
artistic, for we have found that a wall of un¬ 
known painted reliefs exists below the accumu¬ 
lated rubbish. These will be laid bare during 
the next fortnight; but the main mass of the 
mounds will hardly disappear this season. 
Already upon the upper terrace are piled 
more than 300 sculptured blocks, taken by 
the Copts from all parts of the Temple 
to build their convent walls. In the 
mounds of the middle terrace we shall 
recover nearly as many more, of which some 
show already. When all is cleared, and the 
possibilities of further discovery exhausted, 
these blocks will be sorted, and, if possible, 
built up again in their original places. This 
work, which will be supervised by Mr. J. New¬ 
berry, the architect attached to the expedition, 
will be of the first importance both on artistic 
and historical grounds; for it will result in the 
reconstruction of several scenes hardly inferior, 
either in interest or workmanship, to the famous 
Punt reliefs. For example, much has been 
recovered of the decoration of the third or 
lowest terrace, showing that there was repre¬ 
sented another nautical scene—the transporta¬ 
tion of two obelisks from Elephantine, at the 
bidding of the Queen. Either in the mounds, 
or by the demolition of the Coptic walls left 
standing on the upper terrace, it is hoped that 
tho rest of this scone may be found. Every 
effort is being made to preserve all evidence as 
to the subsequent history of the temple, and to 
find the small objects of antiquity scattered 
among the debris. So far, the main finds of the 
latter class have been beads, scarabs, and 
figurines, made of the famous blue-glazed ware. 
Good Demotic and Coptic ostraia are frequent, 
and there is much refuse from rifled mummy 
pits of the XXIInd Dynasty. Some coffins 
and mummies have been found lying loose 
among the upper layers of debris : one fine case 
belonged to Nainen-Menkhet-amen, a relative of 
Osorkhon II. and Takelothis ; another contains 
a very finely rolled mummy, for whose reception 
it was not originally intended ; a third is early 
Coptic, and shows on the front of the outer 
cloth representations of wine and com in the 
hands, while below is the sacred boat of Osiris, 
and over the heart a swastika. 

The uppermost layer of the mounds consists 
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entirely of the debris of previous excavators, 
who searched either in the temple precinct or 
immediately above on the hillside for 
mummy-pits. It contains mummy refuse 
and many sculptured blocks, but naturally 
no small objects, except those broken or 
despised by earlier diggers. Several scraps 
of newspaper, French and German, have been 
found in it. Below this lies a layer from three 
to six feet deep of Coptic rubbish, left by the 
monks of the convent. Here are found ostraka 
and large quantities of broken blue glaze ware. 
Immediately below, in the only place on 
the middle terrace where we have sounded to 
the bottom, we have found the original pave¬ 
ment. Only, therefore, if we come upon 
untouched mummy-pits below this pavement, 
can we hope for any considerable find of small 
antiquities ; for, so far as we have yet seen, 
there is no debris older than Coptic. It is 
possible that towards tho centre of the terrace 
we may find accumulations left untouched by 
the monks. But, unless such proves to be case, 
the same methods of excavation need not bo 
resorted to, nor can the same finds be expected 
as on sites covered with the slowly gathered 
silt of ages, or in cemeteries lost in the sand. 

While the upper stratum of the mounds is 
being cut away, progress can be made in tho 
copying of the inscriptions, a largo number of 
which, having been pretty thoroughly erased, 
present great difficulties. The reconstruction 
of the Great Altar is to be begun as soon as the 
masons, now at work on the house which is 
being built for the excavators, are free. When 
the whole site has been cleared, the very costly 
and difficult work of reconstruction must be 
begun. That of the western-most wall will 
present peculiar difficulties, but, from the point 
of view of artistic effect, will best repay labour 
and cost. If the stone-slide of tho cliff can be 
banked up, and the present Coptic constructions 
demolished, a large number of sculptured 
blocks, belonging to other parts of the temple, 
will be recovered, and the niches restored to 
their former beauty. The immense task of 
cutting away the mounds on the middle 
terrace will take two seasons at least, and tho 
more shallow accumulation on the lowest 
terrace will still remain. No excavation of 
the same magnitude is being conducted at 
present in Egypt; and it is satisfactory that, 
where so much labour and money must be 
expended, the monument to be laid bare should 
be of such exceptional interest. Architecturally, 
Hatasu’s Temple has no parallel: in the quality 
and preservation of its painted reliefs, it vies 
with any of the best known tombs; it is 
placed in a grander situation than any other 
building in Egypt. The boon which its clear¬ 
ance will confer on lovers of art and the 
picturesque can hardly be overstated ; and 
science will gain not less by the exploration of a 
monument of the great XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the finest existing memorial of Egypt’s most 
famous queen. 

D. G. Hogarth. 


ENGLISH DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 

AGNEWS. 

TnE Messrs. Agnew’s is one of the few dealer’s 
exhibitions which is really worth notice. It is 
not a chance collection: doubtful drawings 
do not mingle with the genuine ; and though 
the Messrs. Agnew are tolerant of the popular, 
they have more especially encouraged the 
sterling and, as we may now say, the classical. 
Other dealers of the better sort have no doubt 
done their share towards increasing that taste 
for fine and early English drawings—the draw- 
mgs of Girton, Turner, DeWint, Cotman, and 
I)a T 1( * ^ ox —which was created for the most 
part by an enlightened literary criticism ; but 
for the reputation of, at least, several of these 


masters, the Messrs. Agnew have certainly done 
more than anybody else in the “ trade.” Nor 
is their present exhibition inferior as a whole 
to those previous ones, in which they have con¬ 
firmed the delight of the connoisseur in 
the most excellent of English work. 
In their gallery, as of old, are noble 
Turners of various periods, and wrought 
with very different aims; and by the side 
of them are De A\ints, such as Mr. Vokinshas 
been wont to love and to gather together 
—“ Cumberland Hills,” for instance, and 
again a “ Lincoln’’—the city which Do Wint 
drew the most. Of the David Coxs, the earlier 
are pleasant and craftsmanlike ; the later are 
really powerful examples. The great period 
of this artist dates, it has been maintained, 
only from 1811, and thus embraces the time of 
his old age ; for he was about sixty when his 
“ great period ” began. The Messrs. Agnew 
show, as usual, admirable examples of George 
Barret, an undisturbed and imperturbable 
classicist, tho serenity of whose art is well 
perceived in the composition entitled 
“Morning.” Not a few good modems have 
been admitted by tho Messrs. Agnew to the 
distinguished companionship of the long- 
deceased masters of English landscape 
drawing; and among them is Mr. Hine, who is 
fortunately still with us, and Mr. Thomas 
Collier, whom wo have but lately lost. Mr. 
nine’s 11 Down drawings ” are executed exactly 
in tho fashion in which the scenery he is wont 
to depict most of all demands to be treated ; 
while the more obviously masculine manner of 
Dr. Thomas Collier is, for economy of means 
and truth and vividness of effect, entitled to 
take rank as almost It dertner mot of landscape 
painting. As time passes, Mr. Thomas Collier’s 
reputation can but increase. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Hubert Heiiicomer, Mr. Ernest A. 
Waterlow, and Mr. Lionel Smythe have been 
elected members, and Mr. J. It Weguelin an 
associate, of the Itoyal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

There will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society s in New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. Harry Furniss, described as 
“ political and pictorial.” 

We may also mention that an exhibition of 
works by amateur and other members of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society Art Club will be 
on view, in Pall Mall Erst, from Thursday of 
this week to next Wednesday. 

Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, 
will deliver a course of threo lectures on “ Greek 
Sculpture ” at the Royal Academy, beginning 
on Monday next. He proposes to deal particu¬ 
larly with sarcophagi (including those recently 
found near Sidon), with stelae, and with reliefs 
on pedestals and throne. On Thursday of the 
following week, Mr. W. B. Richmond will 
commence a course, also of three lectures, on 
“ The Evolution of Sculpture.” 

The general meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient 
Egypt will be held on Friday next, at 3 p.m., 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, when the question of the 
proposed dam across the Nile at Assuan, 
involving the submersion of the Temple of 
Philae, will be discussed. 

The second general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will be held on 
Monday next, at 5 p.m., at 22, Albemarlo- 
street, when Mr. H. Stuart Jones will read a 
paper entitled, “ A Reconstruction of the Chest I 
of Kypselos.” 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have sent us the 
first yearly issue of the Book-Plate Annual and 
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Armorial Year Book. Itis described as “ edited 
by John Leighton,” but we are convinced that 
we shall not err in assigning both the letter- 
press and the illustrations to the (almost 
unaided) pen and pencil of the editor. Every 
page not excluding tho cover—is replete with 
curious loro and honest idiosyncrasy. 

THE STAGE. 

PAILLERON'S "CAROTINS." 

Paris: Feb 18,1991. 

“Carotins,” M. Paiileron’s comedy in four 
acts, full of literary reminiscences, was brought 
out last night at the Theatre Franc lis. It is a 
satire on the political, artistic, and literary 
charlatans so numerous in modern society : 
whose success is not due to their intrinsic 
merits, but rather to their ability in passing 
themselves off' as men of talent, who pander to 
the worst tastes of the day, who are always 
singing their own praises to the detriment of 
others. 

M. Paiileron’s Cabolins bail from the 
South, from Daudet's “Midi.” They are 
redolent ot garlic and vulgarity, and have 
formed a mutual admiration and assistance 
society, known as “ La Tornate.” The first 
act takes place in tho atelier of Pierre Carde- 
vent (M. Worms), a young sculptor, the only 
man of real talent among the rates who surround 
him. He is giving the finishing touch to the 
bust of a beautiful girl with whom he has 
fallen in love at first sight, when in walks his 
friend and adviser Grigneux (M. Got), who in 
many points reminds one of Murger’s 
Schaunard, a broken-down idealist who earns 
a precarious living by copying “ La Joconda ” 
for American amateurs. The old man recognises 
in rierre the heaven-bom genius, the true 
artist who creates a chef-d’oeuvre almost un¬ 
consciously, byinspiration alone; andhewatches 
over him with anxious care, lest he should fall 
into the clutches of the enemy Woman, who 
has been tho cause of his own downfall. While 
the two are discussing art, enters Caracel, tie 
Cabotin of art, who has founded the group of 
Apartistes painters and hit on the original idea of 
holding their Salon amid the ruins of the Cour 
des Comptes ; thanks to the abuse heaped on this 
new evolution of art by the critics, all Paris has 
rushed to see the Apartistes Exhibition and 
their 240 “abominations” are selling at un¬ 
hoped for prices. “ Ah ! success purifies every¬ 
thing,” exclaims Larvejoh, a Cabotin of litera¬ 
ture, whose pornographic novel, Vitrge et 
Nourrice, has just reached its fifth edition. 
The next to appear is handsome, fashionably- 
attired Dr. Saint-Marion, the Cabotin of 
medicine, whose good looks and honeyed words 
have won the good graces of bis lady patients. 
But the life and soul of “La Tornate” is 
Pegomas, the Cabotin journalist and politician, 
an up-to-date combination of Giboyer, Rabagas, 
and Nurna Itoumestan, an exuberant Toulousian, 
blessed with an easy conscience, ready wit, and 
a sharp pen, who. by dint of bluster and 
impudence, is making his way to the fore, and, 
at the same time, is able to assist his friends 
of “ La Tornate ” in getting their share of cakes 
and ale. The part is admirably portrayed by 
M. de Feraudy, who has scored a popular 
success. 

While Pierre is quietly working at his clay, 
Pegomas and his comrades are cracking jokes 
at Grigneux and his theory as to the mission 
of the true artist. The old man, disgusted 
with their empty talk and paradoxes, ends by 
calling them a set of worthless Cabolins, which 
only adds to their merriment, until a sensation 
is produced by the entrance of la belle Mme. 
Laversee (Mile, Brandts), the wife of the 
eminent art critic. She has come, attended by 
a small court of admirers, to tell Pierre that 
the medaille d’honneur has just been awarded 
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to him, and to invite him and his comrades to 
a grand entertainment given in their honour at 
her house. This first act, full of wit, life, and 
movement, is worthy of the author of “Le 
monde ou l’on s’ennuie,” and the first part of 
the second is equally good. 

At the soiree given in the artistic abode of 
Laversee, who owes his reputation to the fact 
that he is the nephew of a director of 
the Beaux Arts, and. is writing a voluminous 
work on Murillo, we come across other Cabot ins 
beside the master of the house : for instance, 
Hugon, of the Institut, who smokes his pipe 
in the drawing-room, and is loud in his praise 
of “Les Jeunes,” in order to curry favour 
with the rising stars, and escapo their criti¬ 
cisms; then there is Brasecommie, the lawyer 
and judge, and other distinguished members of 
the Cabotin clan. Some of these characters are, 
however, a little overdrawn, and savour 
too much of the charge d’aielier. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the “ conn'die de moeurs ” suddenly 
turns to drama: tho love of Pierre for 
the beautiful Valentine (Milo. Marsy), an 
orphan adopted, spoilt, and finally neglected 
by Mme. Laversee, who is jealous of her, gives 
rise to a series of badly connected incidents, 
which belong to the most old-fashioned stage 
conventionalities, which neither the talent nor 
the beauty of the actors can render attractive 
or really interesting. Fortunately, Begonias, 
who is the hero of the evening, makes bis 
appearance every now and again to give fresh 
life and interest to the play. By tho way, the 
clou of the second act is the appearance of 
Coquelin Cadet at tho Laversce’s soiree in his 
own part of Cadet; he brings down the house 
with the monologue: “ Le pauv’ sculpteur,” 
which will probably become the fashion and 
the plague of this season’s private entertain¬ 
ments. 

“ Cabotins ” is an amusing comedy, but an 
indifferent drama. Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

OBITUARY. 

BE. HANS VON DUI.OW. 

The death on Monday of this great pianist 
will not cause any sudden void to be felt, since, 
during the last few years, his mental powers 
were on the decline. If he had been nothing 
more than a distinguished pianist, his quickly- 
earned fame, already a thing of the past, 
would be scarcely worth recording. He 
devoted his gifts, however, to the advancement 
of his art. Born in 1830, he went, in 
1848, to Leipzig, in order to study juris¬ 
prudence ; but he became attracted to music, 
and threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
new school of Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner. By 
deed and word he fought for the new cause— 
for romance versus routine, for liberty versus 
the fetters of tradition. Biilow, though an 
enthusiastic champion of the new ideas, was 
not, like many shallow minds, so carried away 
by them as to ignore the great masters of the 
past. His love and admiration for Bach and 
Beethoven were boundless; and so anxious was 
he that, with the full-toned instruments and 
large public halls of the present day, their 
music should not sound old, that at times 
he suggested alterations which not only 
rabid purists but liberal-minded musicians 
hesitated or refused to accept. His edition of 
tho later pianoforte works of Beethoven aroused 
considerable opposition; sticklers for the text 
resented any change. And yet, without 
accepting all Biilow’s suggestions, it may bo 
said that no more earnest and intelligent effort 
had ever been made to read, through the letter, 
into the composer's spirit. Billow's Beethoven 
is a work that will always be valued by earnest 
students. 


As a pianist Biilow took, and deservedly, 
high rank. He had enormous technique, was a 
most careful and finished player, and his 
memory, too, was prodigious. Playing for 
mere playing’s sake was, however, never his 
aim; his recitals were educational. His 
repertoire included the best works of the 
classic masters, and his readings, though 
perhaps intellectual rather than emotional, 
were most striking. He did much to encourage 
tho rising composers of his day, and in 
the matter of novelty, his influence in 
London, some years ago, was most marked. 
In llidow, as in Liszt, Wagner found, indeed, a 
powerful champion ; for the master he reduced 
orchestral to pianoforte scores, he made and 
played transcriptions, conducted music-dramas, 
and, besides, often wielded in his cause a 
sharply-pointed pen. His pen, and also, on 
occasions, his tongue, often stirred up anger; 
for he was of too excitable a nature, of 
too artistic a temperament to be satisfied either 
with soft questions or soft answers. Like all 
great men, he had his faults, but he was a 
genuine artist. J. S. S. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The “ In Memoriatn ” Wagner Concert, 
given by Mr. Henschel on Thursday, Feb. 8, 


was a brilliant success. The programme, in¬ 
cluding Wagner excerpts and the “Eroica” 
Symphony, calls for no detailed notice. Band 
and conductor were at their best. One is 
tempted to compare past with present—the 
indifference, or opposition, to Wagner with the 
enthusiasm now displayed in his favour. At 
some future day tho same process will be 
repeated with regard to the successor of 
Wagner, who, however, has not as yet appeared 
above the horizon. 

Mr. Bn ‘hard Gompertz’s second chamber' 
concert took place at the Prince’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. A Quartet in A minor for 
strings, by Dr. C. V. Stanford, proved an in¬ 
teresting novelty. The opening movement, 
with its contrasted sections, combines skill with 
feeling. Tho Prestissimo is short, crisp, and 1 
effective. The quiet Andante, with its dramatic 
section, seems almost to belong to the category 
of programme music. The Finale is clever andt 
brilliant. The work ought to be heard again 
soon. The performers—Messrs: Gbmpertz, In¬ 
wards, Ivreux, and Ould—deserve high praise. 
In Brahms’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
(Op. 78), Mme. Haas played in a quiet, ex¬ 
pressive manner. Beethoven’s great Quartet 
in C minor was finely rendered. Mr. W. 
Shakespeare was successful as the vocalist. 
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MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 

MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SATTllDA Y REVIEW.— u It throb? with the vigour of real creative power.” 

STECTA TO I:.—** It is remarkably clever; it is written in a style which has ease, dignity, grace, and quick responsive¬ 
ness to the demands of the theme ; it has passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos; and it displays a quick eye for 
character and a power of depicting it w ith both force and subtlety.” 

MEDIEVAL RECORDS and SONNETS. By Aubrey de Vere. 

Globe Svo, 

DAILY C/fl!OXICLE.—**Ko writer of our time h?s won mere sincere and widespread reject than Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere.” 

STECTA TOJ i?.—** When he writes of chivalry, of saints, of mirachp, it erems as if one of Giotto’s fmcotd tlgures, with 
its at once fresh and yet formal simplicity, had descended from the wall and were talking to us in its own pcm>n.” 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 

SCOTLAND. 7a. Gd. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL 

to the CORINTHIANS. 18a. 

SERMONS PREACHED at 

WESTMINSTER on Special Occations. 12s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: 

Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Os. 

ESSAYS on CHURCH and 

STATE. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE. By Arthur S. Way, M.A., 

Author of “The Iliad of Homer Done into English Verse,” ard “Tie Odyssey of Homer Done into 
English Verse.” ALCESTIS ; HECUBA; MEDEA. Crown Svo, sewed, Is. Gd. each. 

TIMES —“His accomplished performances in Homeric trs nsltticn thcu!d cutcirly pcni:ea ctidial leccption for tlise 
scholarly renderings.” 

TALES of the CIVIL WAR from CESAR’S COMMENTARIES. 

Adapted fir tho Use of Beginners. With Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises. liv C. H. KEENE, M.A. 
I’ott Svo, Is. Gd. [Macmixlxs’b Eiimektaly Ciaesics. 

THE SATIRES of DRYDEN.—ABSALOM and ACHITOPHEL, 

Tarts I. and II.; THE MEDAL: and MacFLEC'KNOE. Edited, wi h Memoir. Introduction, and 
Notes, by J. CHURTOX COLLINS. Globe Svo, Is. 9d. [Macmdian'S English C lassics, 

EDlt'A Tlf>xA I. XL M'S .—Be lavishes on these three poems quite a wealth of illustration, and brings out the p* inta of 
each poem into strong relief by the information he affords.” 

<, UAUDIAX.— ** His notes are comncndably brief and pointed.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Allemaule Stkeet. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, 

u t rdn.jp to the T< xt followed in the Authorifed Version, together with the Vaiiatiors 
. 1 ; t.J in the Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
rr *«s, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. With a short EX- 

pHri^ry Introductfon, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., DC.L., LL.D. 
l»imy ''VO, 10s. 

A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. 

A W. ROBINSON, M.A., Jeeus College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the 
Ei.-,hop jf Wakefield. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

OlIS 10 NS. 

The Bi.sii«)p of Carlisle.— “Well arranged and fitted for the uee of Confirmation can- 

di< .ites.’’ 

T’ •• B.’-nop of Rochester.— “ Admirably adapted for its purpose, and likely to supply a 

«ti j tainted.” 

Toe B in >? of 8 Ai.Tsr.rnv. —“Contains much useful information and sensible instruction.” 
The Da'v op St. Pai l’s.— “It will be most useful in assisting these engaged in teaching 
children the real meaning of the Church Catechism.” 

LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late 

T. 6. EVANS. M.A..D.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and 
C ■ vm cal Literature in the University of Durham. With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon 
WAITE. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 

“ For m hoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beutcD, and we can con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publication of what will probably 
be* ouio t lie standard school edition of this play.”— Guardian. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, with Intro- 

duvti n, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime 6cholar of 
J j mity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

*■ Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark an epoch in the teaching 
: English grammar.”— Guardian. 

The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. West, 

M.A. 2s. Gd. [Pitt Pits?* Skriics. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER 

In Six Volumes, demy Svo, with Forlrait and Facsimiles 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 

OF 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

EDITED E110M NT HERD IS MAE 7 ['SORITES 

By PROF. W. W. SKEAT 


NOW READY, Vor,. I., Price 16s. 

Dp. h ie, 5(58, dong 8i'c, with Contemporary Tortrait and Facsimile from 
the Uarhian Ml. 

CONTENTS 
General Introduction 

Life of Chaucer J The Rom aunt of the Rose 

List of Chaucer’s Works j The Minor Poems 

Introduction to the Romaunt Notes to the Romaunt of the 
of the Rose > Rose 

Introduction to the Minor Poems [ Notes to the Minor Poems 

The remaining Eire Volumes will he published at short intervals during the present 

gear 

The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at 
Three Guineas net, payable in advance 

0^* The subscription list will be closed before the issue is completed, and the 
nasms of original subscribers will be given at the end of the sixth volume. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.RS., 

AMjatant ifircctor of the Cavendish Laboratory. Crown Svo, 5s. [Nearly ready. 

The Ttco Tarts an also publish'd separately — 

HEAT. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown Hvo, 8s. f Nmo ready. 

LIGHT. By R T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown 8vo, 3s. [Nao ready. 

tuilhtr List of forthcoming Volumes in this series will be forwarded on application. 

4. TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 

J. Oht.WES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown 

.-vo, 


rimiS Edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest Authorities on early 
JL English Literature, represents the unremitting labour of a quarter 
of a century. It is a complete edition of all tite genuine works of 
Chaucer, whether in prose or poetry. It contains an entirely new 
Text, founded upon the best Manuscripts and the earliest Printed 
Editions. 

It is the first modern edition (not counting mere reprints from the old 
black-letter copies) which contains the whole of Chaucer’s Works. 

Various readings are recorded wherever they have any interest or 
value. 


i LANE TRIGONOMETRY.: By S. L. Loney, M.A., late 

liu'v ui bidnty Sussex College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. Part I., up to and including the 
i . «.n A TiiangleK, ia published separately. 5a. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

Subject J'hv Cambridge Jliyhrr Local Examinations, 1891-5. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and Notes 

b> J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, and A. M. ADAM 

is. *>d. 

" Thi.' edition ‘nay be confidently recommended as the best English edition of an important 

d' tlogue.’’- f ri al t.J Education. 

S’d'j'xt for Loudon R.A. Examination , October , 1894. 

akISIOPHANES.—VESPAE. By C. E. Graves, M.A 

Fellow of 8i. John’s College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready, 

t /•„, 1 ),? cOinbridife Loral Examination*, December, 1601. 

• •*’*<-' 3 —HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes by 

8 J, ,ii/LEY, M.A.. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. [ Preparing . 


t. I,A\ & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Mabia Lane. 


Tho requirements of metre and grammar have been carefully con¬ 
sidered throughout. Besides these, the tiionology and SPELLING of 
every word have received particular attention, the spelling being, in fact, 
a fair guide to the true old pronunciation. The present edition is there¬ 
fore the first that adequately represents the author’s words. 

A complete commentary accompanies tho whole, in which Chaucer’s 
indebtedness to Boccaccio, Statius, Ovid, Boethius, &c., is duly pointed 
out. 

In the Notes every difficulty has been considered. 

The Glossary is of exceptional fulness; and all necessary Indexes 
are appended._ 

OXFORD 

At the Clarendon Press 

LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, S.C. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

■AA- Scientific, Literary, an<l Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten l.y Raine A <'<»., 4". N»rf«’k Street, Strand, \v.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

rpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

JL 115, FLEET STREET, EC. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work l>ouc. 

Price List:—115, Fleet Street, London. 


TV/TR. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of sneeeli, 
pictures, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 
3. Vernon Place, W.C. 


’p 1 LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delsartc, iE&thotic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Lt-ssous in Expression. Practice in Reading. 
Recitation, and Criticism. The i'll A F FKE-N'oliLK TRAINING 
SCHOOL of EXPRESSION, )3, Dorset Street, 1‘ortmau 8<|uare, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 
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'U' DU CATION.—Particulars as to best 

J—J University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may lie obtained (free of charge) bv sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to R. J. Bkkvor, M A., 8,’Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 

10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stock.lr, 8, IamcaHter Place, Strand, W.C. 

"M"EWSPAPER FOR SALE.—A Monthly 

Lw Clnss-Pa]>er, established 14 years, good Subscription list and 
Advertisement connection, which could be easily extended. Price for 
copyright, goodwill, book debts, office furniture, Ac., £4W; or half- 
share, Reply in confidence, ** Review,” care of Acaolmt, 

37, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

CATALOGUES 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24. BEDFOKD ST BEET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PC BLIP to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House iu London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, onlers for their own STANDAI’D PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
C AT A LOG U ES sent on application__ 

Ubc Hutbor’s flftanual 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s 
With Portrait. 

Tlio WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist ami author. It is not a merely pr u-tical work 

—it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense .Wc 

bare little else but praise for the volume." 

DIOBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

18, BOUVERIE STREE T STREET, LONDON. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 

-i- TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 

Hollcsley Bay, Suffolk. 

For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, Ac. 

The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of I.mhi acres. 

Prospectus on application to the Rlsident Directos. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

(TIIE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 
APRIL 11, 12, 13.—Full particulars of Head M \stlh. 


E 


J^URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

There will l»e n Vaoaney in the HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 
CATHEDRAL SClIonL of the Dean and Chapter of Durham iu 
duly, 1 M :«4 The Head Muster must be a Graduate of one of the English 
Universities.—Applications, with conies of recent Testimonials and 
the names of three Referees, should lie forwards) to the Cut rrk.K 
Ci.hkk of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, The College, Durdatu, 
from whom all necessary information may be obtaiued, on or before 
the.'list March 

February 17th, 1894. 


" Greek should be taught as u living language."—J ehu. 

G OUIN’S series method, 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
CLASSES in GREEK (Modern, leading to Ancient* will lw-gin in 
March, Moudays aud Thursdays, 11—1; Evening, 7—9. Also 
HEBREW shortly. 

Application (also for German. French, Ac.) to the Directors. 
Messrs. S'w \s & Betis. 


B 


RITISH museum. 


The READING ROOMS will 1 h CLOSED from THURSDAY. 
MARCH 1st, to MONDAY, (MARCH 5th. inclusive. 

E. Mai xiie Tiiomi>o>-, 

British Mu«eum, l*rincii»al Librarian aud Secretary. 

21 st February, 1894. 


T EIGH IT TINT.—A fine COLLECTION 

1 J of FIRST EDITIONS, in rare state. Catalogue free.— 
E. Johnson, 1Wokseller, Cambridge. 

TALL MALL.—Drawings by the reUlnaltd Japanese Artist, 

JI A TA XA HE SI/1 > TEX. 

TV/TESSRS. FOSTER will include in the 

SALE of WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 2*th inst., TWENTY- 
TWO DRAWINGS by this well-ktiowu Artist, of whose work an 
Exhibition was recently held in lauidoti. 

May be viewed Monday aud Tuesday next.—54, Tall Midi. _ 


PALI , MALL .— f'HEXU'S Illustrations Conchy I iuloy i >j oes. 

■\TESSRS. FOSTER ■will include in the 

J.VJ- SALE of THURSDAY NEXT. 1st M oten, a large numU-r 
of highly-fiuisbed COLOURED ENGRAVINGS of this well-kuuwu 
w'i >rk. 

May l*e viewed Tuesday and Wednesday.—54. Pall Mall. 


TO SCULPTORS and others.—Tit R TLA XI) PLACE, W. 
A very handsome 1 3- /if 0 ( >M ED RKSIDEXCE , irith Tiro 
noble STUDIOS at rtar , specially adapted far Artistic I York 
of Colossal Proportions. The Stadias are let to an eminent 
sculptor , but jiossrssion may be obtained by one quarter's no ice. 
Tin Residence tvtlf be offend u-it’i possession. 

MESSRS. ROBERT TIDEY & SON 

ill will SELL >.y AUCTION, at the MART, CITY, on 
WEDNESDAY, Fkbri ahv 2 *th, UC‘4, at Two oVl.-ck preci-elv, the 
direct PORTLAND LEASE of No. :si, DEVONSHIRE STREET, W. 
Unexpin d term 2** years at £Ui per annum, the premists I wing to¬ 
gether of the rental value of £25" per annum. 

May be viewed. Particular-, Ac , at the Mart, of Messrs. Monrm: A 
Mill-. Solicitors, 3". B.i.-iughall Street, E.C., or of the Auctioxlekv, 
IS**, Essex Road, Islington. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
follow ing Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKIKt.HAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CARTLR, 

UF11ZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 


ACADEMY 
FLORENCE. 
AMSTERDAM, 
THE HAGUE, 


OF 


FINE ARTS, 


LOl’VRK, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRKSDEN, 
H Eli MIT AGE, 8T. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROUE, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH ana ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-AET CATALOGUE 

of 1S1 pag.-s, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
(58 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ose Suillixu. __ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


theatres. 


CUMEDY THEATRE. 

THI 8 EVENING, at 8 15, DICK SHERIDAN. Messrs. 
H. B. living, Bri&idon Thomas, Cyril Maude, Lewis Waller, 
Sydney Brough Edmund Maurice, Will Dennis, F. M. Paget, 
&c. ; M^sdamett Vane, Pattie Browne, Lena Ash well, Rad- 
clyffe, Bit-t ie Wi lliams, A. O’Br ien, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THI 8 EVENING, at8.60,THE TBAN 8 GRE 8 SOR. Messrs. 
Fernandez, Bryokfleld, Hicks, Bucklaw, Cowi*, and Arthur 
El wood ; Misses Coleman, Hatton, Blakiston, and Mi*a Olga 
Nethersole. Preceded, at 7 6 o. by UNDER THE CLOCK. 
Messrs Brookfield, Hicks, Nainby, Wyes; Miss Lettie Venne, 
Miss Wilmot, 6cc. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.10, THE HEADLES 8 MAN. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Blakeley, Valentine, Worthing, 
Atherley, Taylor; Me.-dames Jeffreys, Frances, Matthews, 
Miller, N. Noel, 8 aker. Preceded, at 8.10, by THE BENGAL 
TIGER. Messrs. Somerset, Atherley, Hemsley; Misses 
M. A. Victor, Maris. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8 , Shakespeare’s comedy of 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Miss Rehan as Viola; and George 
Clarke, James Ixwis, Herbert Gresham; Violet Vanbrugh, 
Catherine Lewis, &c. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1 30 and 7.30, ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Dan Leno, Little Tich, Harry 
Payne, Arthur Alexander, John D’Auban, Chaa. Dodsworth, 
ana Brown Newland, and Le Clercq; Misses Ada Blanche, 
Ma rie Lloyd. Em ma D’Auban. Lily Harold. J ulia Kent. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CASTE. Messrs. J. Forbes 
Robertson, W. L. Abingdon, Gilbert Hare, G. W. Anson ; 
Miss RoseLeclercq. Miss May Harvey, and Miss Kate Rorke. 
At 7.60, ACA 8 K FuR EVICTION. Mr. Scott Buist, Miss 
Helen Luck, Miss Conti._ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THI 8 EVENING, at 8.10, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Robert Pateman, Edmund Payne. Willie Warde, 
George Mudie ;Mesdames Millie Hylton, Cissie Loftus, Maria 
Davis, Louise Montague, Sinden, Earle, Mills, Henderson, 
H*mer, Durkin, Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 
and Katie Seymour._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 
Tenley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie. H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Merrick, Clayton, Nina Boucicault. At 8 , JOHN 
TH UlUiOOD, FARMER._ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. THE CHARLATAN. At 8 . 
8 IA PERSONS. Mr. Tree, Messrs. Fred Terry, Fredk. Kerr, 
Nutcombe, Gould. C. Allan. Holman Clark, Montagu Hay ; 
Mesdamea Idly Banbury, Gertrude Kingston, I. Vanbrugh, 
Brooke, and Mrs. Tree. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 1.80 and 7.30. Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Fairy 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. Misses Ellaline Terris, Kate 
Chard, Clara Jecks, Minnie Terry, Florrie Harmon, Susie 
Vaughan, Alice Brookes ; Messrs. Victor Stephens. Deane 
Brand, Lugg, Harry Parker, Fred Imney, Blunt, Wallace, 
Charles Lauxi. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen. John 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. Laidlaw, R. Carse ; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, M. Marsden, and Miss May Yolu*. 
At 7.40, WE ATH ER WISE._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Kaye, Bantock, D’Orsay, 
Porteoue, Rimma, Somerville, and Harry Monkhouse; Mines. 
Decima Moore, Juliette Nesville, Cutler, Studholme, Pounds, 
Phelps, M. Hobson, Massey, Lloyd, Robinson, Gorst, and P. 
Broughton. At 7.45, ADOPTION._^ 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE LITTLE WIDOW. 
Messrs. Charles Sugden, Welton Dale, A. E. W. Mason, 
Frank Lacy, E. H. Paterson. Misses Minnie Palmer, Emilie 
Grattan, Sidney K. Phelps, Jane Grey. At 8 , IN OLDEN 
DAYS. Messrs. Harry Grattan, A, E. W. Mason: Miss 
Emili e Gratta n. __ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W, H. Denny, J. Le Hay, Scott-Fishe. 
Gridley, 8 . Russell, Hunt, and C. Kenningham; Mesdames 
Nancy McIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina 
Bran dram. _ _ __ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Under (he Management of Mr. Weedon Grossmitb. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmitb, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8 . War- 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer 5 Mesdarnes GLidjs Homfn-y, 
MilV Palfrey, Eerne lierinper, H. Dacre. At 8.15, TfLE 
GENTEEMaN WHIP. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15. WET PAINT. Mr. II. 
Sparling, &c. At H. 20 , WAPPING ' >T.D 8 TAIBS. Messrs. 
Court ice Pounds, Richard Temple, Avon Saxon. H. Sparlmg, 
H. Bouchier ; Mesdames Mary Turner, Hannah Jones, Mary 
Hutton, and Jeseie Bond. 
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JUST PUB LIS' 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
;from french authors. 

Selected by j 

WALTER DURNFORD, A A.,, 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, As sis tip^ Master at 
Eton College. 

London : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Blivet, 8.W. 

MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE “BO RDER” WA VERLEY. 

HEADY MARCH 1st. 

REDGAUNTLET. 2 vo/s. 

TWELVE ETCHINGS by or after FRANK SHORT, W. HOLE, 
E.S.A., JAMES ORROCK, R.I., D. Y. CAMERON, Sir JAMES D. 
LINTON, P.R.I., &c., &c. 

Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 

London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kino William Street, Strand. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per nnnum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen tho cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clnbs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of tho Past Seasons arc on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MXTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Ifc in daily communication with this Library. 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-DX ART REPRODUCERS, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT (iARPEN, W.O. 

Are the s-de representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR 1IANF.HTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised hy the 
had in? Loudon Art Publishing Finns. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platt s always on \icw. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and l>est Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d'c.,<£c., at a moderate cos 
Specimens and price list on application. 

O ffices: 14, H ENRI ETTA STRE ET C OVEN T GARDEN, LONDON 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

AJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

-I- Ac.—KING, SELL & RATLTON, Limited, high-class Printers 


- . -. , ..- Printers 

, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C*., are 
Printing and Publishing of first-class 


and Publishers, 12, Gough Square 

prepared to undertake tho Pri.„ . .....„ 

NtWMjaper* Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, Ac., in the last style. 
Tbvir offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Mm. hi wry, the most modern English and Foreign Tyne,and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 275 9. T elegr aph, *‘Afric anism London.” 

New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, Is., post free. 

H omoeopathic family in- 

8TRUCTOR. By Dig. R. and W. Errs. Describes fully and 
present.*es for general di-cssa s. 

London: James Errs * Co. (Ltd.), 48, Thrcadneedle Street, and 
_____ ID 1 , Piccadilly ._ 

THEISM; or, (he Religion of Common Sense. 

A Handbook of Religion based on our Reason, Conscience, 
and Lore, apart from so-called “Revelation 
By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A.Oxon., formerly Vicar of 
Healangh, Minister of the Theistic Church, Swallow Street. 
_Williams & Nouoate. Price 2 s. (hi. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 941.-MARCH, 1894.-2s. 8d. 

COXTL ' XTS .—How tiiky iikld the Bass for Kikh 

James, 1691-1691, by Andrew Lang.- The Rich Miss 

Riddell, by Dorothea Gerard. -Glasgow and Bai.liol, by 

P. A. Wright Henderson.- -The Power ok Dante, by 

Moira O’Neill. -About a Book of Autographs.-Tiie 

Preparatory School.-Tiie Story op Margrkdkl: being 

a Fireside History ok aFifksihkr Family (Conclusion).- 

The Newest about Earth-Worms, by F. E. Beddard, 

F.R.8.- The Legend of Isiitar, by G. B. Stuart.-To 

and Fro in Lapland: Angling Experiences, by George 

Lindesay. -The Navy and its Duties.-The Indian 

Currency Muddle, by W. R. Lawson.- Escaped from 

the Wreck.___ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 

For MARCH 

H’j7f contain a Special Account of the 

HAECKEL CELEBRATION. 

With Portrait. One Shilling net. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


£be IRew TRcview. 

MARCH, 1894. Price 18. 

THE HOUSE of LORDS an a CONSTITUTIONAL FORCE. 

1. B y d> . . . 

2. By the Right lion, the Loan Halsburv. 

3. By tho Right ll**n. the Ljhd Ashik>punk. 

4. By the Karl or lDm^LUi>;il. 

5. By the Earl or Donougiiuokk. 

HANNELE: a Dream Poem. (Art I.) By Gerhart Hauptmann. 

Translated by William Aitaau. ( Illustrated .) . 

NEARING the RAPIDS. By E. L\nn Linton. 

TENNYSON. By the late Francis Adams. 

APOLOGIA PRO ARTE MBA. By Harry Qoiltkr. 

AN ILLUSTRATED LOVE EPIC. (I.) By William Makepeace 
Thackekav. (A ow first published.) With Notes by Gerard 
Fiennes. 

THE BERLIN RECONCILIATION. By Sidney Whitman. 

SOME HISTORIC DUELS. ( Concluded.) By Eokrton Castle. 
(lllutt ratal.) 

A COMMONPLACE CHAPTER. (II.) By Hubert Craceantiiorpe. 
CHESS (with Problems'. By I, Gunsuero. 

THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE of tho RIVAL NAVIES. By 
** Nauticus.” 

Loudon: Wm. Hkinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

/1 \ THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 

\ J. / voke merriment. 


(C)\ AXOBIVM ERODITVM, the devouring 
\A) book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 


.VOIf READY. 


NEW 

[QUEER 


NOVEL. 

HONEYMOON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 61., 50 pp. 

IBSEN. A Lecture delivered at University 

EM?4iuj' r wOSs , fc , | , L R€ ' , “* 10f thc Janua ri' as, MM. h, 

Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church Street. London: Siuraix 
Marshall & Co., Limited. 


By H. DEW. 

Price One Shilling. 

London : Hayman, Christy & Lilly, Limited, 

20-22, St. Bride Street, E.C.; and of all Bookseller*. 

NEW WORK BY DR. M ACL AREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6a., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER M ACL AREN, D.D. 
Very frank in tone, and modem in application.” 

The Rook man, 

TTniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

44 As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub¬ 
lished......The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christian World . 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail 
to both impress and charm the reader.”— Methodist Times, 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furxival Strf.et, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-IIALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For thc encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIEKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOR TWO GUINEAS TER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


( 3 ) 


ANYBODY go one better? 


A. PENNY A DROP. 

THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 

IN 

Coilci “ Uiivolut ” Soup anb 

“ thnolia ” Soiltt October 

NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X_PIES. Also._ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS^ 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, peri free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

Google 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NOW BEADY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Costknth for MARCH. 189-1. 

I. A BEGINNER. Chops. VII.-IX. 
n. PAT MAGEE 

III. THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOE8. 

IV. OXFORD iw.nn CAMBRIDGE. 

V. IN AN OLD TORCH. 

VI. AN ANTIQUARY of the LAST CENTURY. 
VTI MAHON’S QUEST, 
vm. THE GREATER GLORY. (Conclusion ) 

IX. ’80 PORT. 

X. AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. VII.-IX. 


NEW WORKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS, 

including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollatonecraft Shelley. Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah 
Countess Cowper, Mrs. O ple, a nd Indy Duff Gordon. 
By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 8 vols, 
crown 8 to, 21s. _ 


FREDERIC MILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Years in Time* of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
hia Daughter, CONSTANCE BILL. 1 vol., demy 8to, 
with Portraits, 16s. 

** A charming book, moat interesting, and most readable.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


The CONVERSATIONS 

of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R. A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an Essay on 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOS8E. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Will be welcomed by a considerable seotion of the public—not only 
by those who are interested in matters of pictorial art, but by oil who 
are attracted to bright and lively gossip of the miscellaneous sort. 
The conversations are eminently readable.”—G lobe. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


READY THIS DAY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCOTTB 
OF BESTHIN8TEB.” 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTERMAN. 

In 3 yols., crown 8ro. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AYELINGH.” 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MAARTEN8, 

Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &o. 

8 vola., crown 8vo. 

“ Rich in epigram and humour, lioth incisive and original, this work 
will rank among its author’B best efforts."—M okninu Post. 

“ No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate Btudies in 
this careful, brilliant, and nicturcsque book."— Daily Chronicle. 

“A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things." 

Daily Telegra i*n. 

“A book which has a charm of style quite its own, and has enriched 
the world of fiction with new characters,destined to more than passing 
fame.”—O bserver. 

•* A serious and striking production."—S cotsman. 


NOW READY. 

THE ROMANCE of 

8HERE MOTE. By PERCY HULBURD, Author of 
“ In Black and White." 8 vola., crown 8re. 


NOW READY. 

THE VICAR of LANG- 

THWAITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown 8vo. 
“This pretty story is a plea for tolerance and charity among the 
* clashing of the creeds.’ There is much that is touching In the book, 
much simple pathos and bits of quaint humour.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 

SPEEDWELL. By Lady 

GUENDOLKN RAM8DBN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This graceful and pathetic book will please all readers. The story 
of woman’s love and man's inconstancy is sweetly and freshly told." 

_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOW BEADY. 

BRITOMART. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 Tola., crown 8vo. 

“ A noble novel—a realUtie anti deeply-thought-rrat story, as charm¬ 
ing aa it i» good."— World._ 

SECOND EDITION. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By 

MARY CHOLMONDKLEY, Author of ““Sir Charles 
Danvers,” &c. 8 vola., crown 8vo. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ABBOTSFORD 

AHD THE 

PERSONAL RELICS 

And Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. 

By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT, 

of Abbotsford, and Illustrated by William Gibb. 

In 1 vol., royal 4to, price £2 12s. 6d. net. 

“A sumptuous volume, which will delight the manifold 
admirers of the Great Magician.”— Times. 

“ It is on all accounts a desirable book.”— Atluuacum. 

“The whole brings before our eyes, in a manner that is 
almost pathetic, what Scott loved next after his own good 
name.”— A cademy. 

“ Every lover of Scott will thank her (Mrs. Maxwell Soott) 
and Mr. Gibb for a book they must all wish to possess.” 

Speaker. 

“ This magnificent volume, in style, matter, and manner, is 
worthy of its subject and its authors.”— St. James's Bud,jet. 

“ Daintily bound in white and blue, and fall of admirably 
executed lithographs, it were a welcome gift to any Scotto- 
phil. The letterpren, which is pleasant reading, modestly 
and accurately describes the chief treasures of Abbotsford.” 

National Observer. 


Demy 8 to, price 21s. 

A YEAR AMONGST THE 
PERSIANS. 

BY 

EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 

Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian to the 
University of Cambridge. 

“To all who wish to understand the springs of Persian 
character, to realise at once its great gifts and its lamentable 
failings, and, above all, to appreciate the width of the gulf 
by which the mind of the Fast is severed from that of the 
West, Mr. Browne’s remarkable book may be recommended 
as a faithful and fascinating guide.” 

Hon. Gkoxge Curzon, M.P., in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


In 2 vola., post 8vo, price 25s. 

THE REMAINS 

OF 

ANCIENT ROME. 

BY 

J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 

Director of the South Kensington Museum. 

Illustrated with 102 Wood Engravings, and 4 Coloured 
Plans. 

“ For completeness and freshness of information, and for 
clear and sound j udgment on points of controversy, it is the 
best manual which visitors to the Eternal City and students 
of Roman opography can use.”— Athenaeum. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, .price 7s. 6d. 

OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 

BY 

JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMONDS, 

And hie DAUGHTER MARGARET. 


“A strikingly picturesque and vivid account of Davos and 
the Davosers and the life of an Englishman of letters there.” 

Speaker . 


Fcap. 8to, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 

A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, Ac., and including 
a Trip through India. 

Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 

“It i» very good reading for fbo«e -who, as we do, like 
guide-books to read when they are neither merely dry nor 
ambitioualy funny, and it gives a great deal of information 
without pretending to omniscience. -Saturday Review. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


$ampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

\ ^EW BOOKS. 

\ ' JUST READY. 

FRA PAOLO SARPI 

Tnk Greatest of the Venetians. 

i- In i n ft 

REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 

Author of “ Count Campelio and Catholic Reform in Italy.’’ 

With Illustrations and a Facsimile Letter. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 6a. 

THE GREEK QUESTION. 

NEW WORK BY MR. BAMUELSON. 

GREECE: 

Her Present Condition and ecent 
Progress. 

By JAMES BAMUELSON, 

Author of “Roumauia, l’.ist and Present," “Bulgaria, Past and 
Present,” Ac. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 

Uniform demy 8vo Volumes, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. 

NOW READY. 

1. MEN of BUSINESS. By William 0. 

STODDARD. With numerous Illustrations. 

Containing sketches of the lives of some of the most successful 
men of busmens in America, such as Cornelius Vanderbilt. John Jacob 
Astor, Cyrus Field, Chauucey Depew, George Pullman, Levi Morton, 
and a dozen others. 

2. INVENTORS. By Philip G. Hubert 

iJun.). With Illustrations. 

In preparation. 

3. EXPLORERS and TRAVELLERS. 

By General A, W. GREELY. 

4. STATESMEN. By Noah Brooks. 

ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR: 

A Pictorial and Deacrlptlve Record of the Origin 
and Development of Arms and Armour. 

To which are appended 193 Plates, specially draws from the 
Author’s Collection. 

By EDWIN J. BRETT. 

Imp. 4to, 650 pp.,with 1.200Original Engravings, half-bound, 
FIVE GUINEAS net. 

“ Mr. Brett’s magnificent work ."—Daily TelepraiJi. “We know no 
authority more thorough and up-t/wlate.”— l)aitu Chronicle. “A 
mastendece of its kind —Mr. Brett’s work is as interesting ns it is 
valuable."— Mark an<l White. “ Is noteworthy for the very elal»orate 
series of illustrations with wliieh it is enriched."— Times. “ We have 
lately lisul a sort «>f revival of the Man in Armour. Mr. r.rrtt"§ 
splendid volume., therefore, lias fallen on welcoming days.”— i)a*h/ 

5. icg. “ It is a l*ook that all antiquaries and lovers of ancient armour 
will deem a great acquisition to the shelves of their libraries."— Life. 
“ Some of the finest pictures in Mr. Brett's l>ook are Italian arms ami 
weapons of the tourney. Mr. Brett is an enthusiastic believer in the 
life of the Middle Am*. His collection seems to be very rich.”— 
Observer. “ Many of Mr. Brett’s suits of armour came from such well- 
known collections as those of Sir Samuel Rush Merrick, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Lord Londesborough, Count Gayeski, Ac. Mr. Brett’s work 
is a truly monuments! volume.”— $ porting and Dramatic News. 
“ Every greit library will have it upou their shelves. A truly magnifi¬ 
cent work."— Engl and. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION: 

Myths, Ideals, and Realities. 

By J. G. ALGER, Author of “ Englishmen in the French 
Revolution," Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A deeply interesting and most valuable work."— Daih/ ChrotUcD. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH NUMBER. 


Contents. 

THE SEA ISLAND HURRICANE8—The RELIEF. Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Illustrated.) 

A POUND of CURE. A Story of Monte Carlo. Chaps. 1,2. William 
Henry Bishop. 

THE HIGH BUILDING and its ART. Barr Ferree. (Illustrated. 
MILTON VISITING GALILEO, Painted by Tito Lewi. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, (With Frontispioce and Portrait.) 

LIFE and LOVE. Melville Upton. 

THE FARMER in the NORTH. (Sketches of American Types) 
Octave Thanet. (Illustrated.) 

ON PIRATICAL 8EAS. A Merchant's Voyages to the West Indies in 
1803. Peter A. Grotjan. 

SUBTROPICAL FLORIDA. Charles Richards Dodge. (Illustrated.) 
THE SUMMER INTIMACY. George A. Hihtwird. 

THE CABLE STREET RAILWAY. Philip G. Hubert, jun. 

JoAn U MARCU, BOCTUERNER. ChftDi. 16-22. George W. Cable. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunatan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.0. 
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and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

My Arctic Journal : A Year among Icefields 
and Eskimos. By Josephine Diebitsch- 
Peary. With an Account of the Great 
White Journey across Greenland. By 
Bobert E. Peary. (Longmans.) 

When Mr. Peary returned from his winter- 
quarters at McCormick Bay, it was hoped 
that, before he set out on a second expedi¬ 
tion, he would be able to prepare a full 
narrative of an exploration which was 
unquestionably the most important ever 
made in Greenland. In many respects, 
indeed, the doubling of the Northern 
termination of that huge trapezoid of ice 
and snow, and returning from east to west 
the same season was, considering the slender 
resources which he had at his command, 
the most meritorious made in the Arctic 
Begions for many years past. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, Mr. Peary could not find 
time to complete the book which he began. 
His first venture was made for the most 
part at the expense of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. The cost of 
his second, which is on a larger scale, is 
entirely defrayed by himself; and it says 
much for the enthusiasm of his country¬ 
men that, by lectures and contributions to 
the periodical press, he was enabled to 
accumulate £6000 in the nine months 
which intervened between his arrival home 
and his departure for Bowdoin Bay, where 
he intends to winter not far from his old 
quarters. Mrs. Peary’s modest volume must 
therefore, with a few scattered papers by 
her husband, serve to gratify public curiosity 
until he again appears among us, a happy 
event which we may hope is due next 
September or October. It is not intended 
to be more than a stop-gap—a memoirs pour 
serrir —until Mr. Peary’s own account of 
his labours is published. 

A brief narrative of the sledge journey 
across Greenland from the explorer’s own 
pen, and some account of the proceedings of 
the second expedition up to the date when 
the vessel which took it out left last autumn, 
give completeness to the history. It does 
not, however, contain one word about Mr. 
Peary’s experimental journey on the inland 
ice in 1886 from Pakitsokfjord, where, in 
1867, Mr Edward Whymper and I made 
an attempt to penetrate the interior, though 
too late in an exceptionally warm summer 
to accomplish a great deal. But Peary’s 
journey, in spite of Nansen’s belittling of 
it, was with those of Nordenskjold, 
scientifically more important than the 
young Norwegian’s two years later. For 
the Swede and the American settled, 
as it afterwards appeared, for good and all, 


the accuracy of the conclusions theoretically 
arrived at regarding the interior of Green¬ 
land. Nansen added nothing whatever to 
these observations, so far as they altered the 
inferences in question. Indeed if Peary’s 
and Nordenskjold’s journeys, outward and 
back again, are taken in the aggregate, they 
actually travelled quite as far on the inland 
ice as their successor. He crossed a com¬ 
paratively narrow portion of the country 
by going from east to west. Had 
not the explorers mentioned been certain 
of meeting death by starvation on the 
uninhabited east coast, where they would 
have arrived at the beginning of winter 
without provisions enough to return, they 
would have had little difficulty in crossing 
Greenland six degrees north of where 
Nansen and his companions did. But, how¬ 
ever admirable as was Peary’s experimental 
journey in 1886— of which no adequate 
account has been published—it, and all 
other explorations of a like character, sink 
into insignificance beside that of 1892, just 
as that of 1892 will, we all believe, be 
dwarfed by that of 1 894, when Cape Bismarck 
may be reached, and the outline of Green¬ 
land completed in a rough way. Mr. Peary 
even hints at “ a dash for the Pole.” But 
that is the least important part of his work : 
no contribution to geography can be gained 
by going a few degrees beyond Markham’s 
or Lockwood’s furthest. 

Mrs. Peary can only tell of life in and about 
the hut at McCormick Bay, of a few sledge 
journeys in the neighbourhood, and of the 
voyages out andhome. But thoughher narra¬ 
tive cannot possess much novelty, so many 
expeditions having wintered in the northern 
parts of Baffin’s Bay and the entrance to 
Smith’s Sound, it is unique in so far that 
it is the story of a wife who shared the 
hardships of her husband and his five 
comrades in so high a latitude. Danish 
ladies pass years at a stretch on the southern 
side of Melville Bay, and at least one 
whaler’s wife has wintered with her husband 
in Cumberland Sound. But, unless there 
were Dutch vrowen at Smeerenberg, that 
strange Spitzbergen hamlet of two centuries 
ago, Mrs. Peary is the first civilised woman 
who has passed a winter in latitude 77° 43'. 
This distinction the devoted wife must now 
share with the female attendant who accom¬ 
panied her to Bowdoin Bay last autumn. 
Nordoes it seem that the courageous lady was 
in any way a hindrance to the expedition. 
Her deft hands, domestic accomplishments, 
and joyous temperament cheered the party. 
As Mr. Peary had the ill-luck to fracture 
his leg just before he landed, his wife’s 
care was doubly necessary. Under her hands 
“ BedclifEe House,” the turf-padded plank 
shanty the men erected, soon became home¬ 
like, and a never-failing centre of attrac¬ 
tion for the Eskimo, with whom Kane 
and Hayes have familiarised us. It would 
appear that the stories circulated in the 
summer of 1891 about the expedition being 
insufficiently “ found ” were partially true. 
For Mr. Peary depended on supplying the 
meat for the expedition by hunting in the 
vicinity of his quarters. In this, as in other 
respects, his plans were fortunate in the 
result being equal to the anticipation. All 
the winter they were well supplied with rein-1 


deer venison; and with fresh meat and 
fresh bread every day they had no fear of 
the scurvy which played havoc with most of 
the earlier Smith Sound expeditions. The 
winter, in spite of 53° below zero, did not 
hang heavy on their hands. For it was 
spent in preparing clothing, provisions, and 
sledges for the spring work, and in collecting 
dogs to drag the sledges across the great 
“ inland ice ”—the glacier-covered interior 
of Greenland. 

Mr. Peary started on this expedition in May 
with one companion (Astrup, a Norwegian), 
and in three months was back again at 
Kedcliife House, after reaching the northern 
termination of the Greenland mainland in 
about lat. 82° N., and the east coast in lat. 
81° 37' 5" N., and long. 34° 5' W. Actually 
only forty working days were consumed 
in this remarkable journey, mainly owing 
to the better quality of the glacier ice in 
high latitudes than further south where 
previous journeys had been made, though 
the unexpected trend of the eastern coast 
north-westward materially shortened the 
distance to be traversed. The journey from 
Independence Bay to McCormick Bay occu¬ 
pied thirty-one days, including three spent 
in camp during a severe storm. Fog also 
embarrassed the explorers. But with the 
exception of two musk-oxen and a calf killed 
on the ice-bare strip of land which there, 
as elsewhere in Greenland, skirts the coast, 
every ounce of food had to be carried; for 
not a sight or sound of living thing can be 
expected on the inland ice. Except where 
the great interior sheet discharges itself at 
the coastline, crevasses were not encountered; 
and as none of the “ nunataks ” or bits of 
land peering above the ice, which are so 
common close to the coast in South Green¬ 
land, were seen, not a scrap of moraine 
relieved the monotony of the white sheet. 
The ice-bare land around the northern and 
eastern shores was, however, covered with 
“ big and little boulders,” and with a kind 
of breccia formed by the enormous pres¬ 
sure of the superincumbent ice which 
had covered the ground ages ago. We 
see something similar in South Greenland 
—everything showing that those who regard 
ice-worn boulders as a moraine profonde are 
on the right track. On these “ outskirts,” 
as the Danes call the ice-free “ selvage ” of 
coast-land, many musk-oxen, snow-buntings, 
sand-pipers, a gerfalcon, and a pair of ravens 
were observed, besides bees, butterflies, and 
numerous flowers, among others the yellow 
poppy, which is perhaps the hardiest of the 
Arctic Flora. 

These discoveries are to me of peculiar 
personal interest. For as early as 1867, and 
still later, in 1875, when preparing a 
digest of the physical geography of Green¬ 
land for the “ Arctic Papers of the Boyal 
Geographical Society,” I came to the con¬ 
clusion that the interior of Greenland was 
covered with a vast glacial sheet, as any 
land must necessarily have revealed itself 
in the shape of the moraines, which, how¬ 
ever, are markedly absent from any portion 
of the inland ice. In addition to a 
number of geological conclusions which 
time has done nothing to invalidate— 
the connexion of the fjords with glaciers, 
the identity of the old brick clays with 
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the clays of the infra-glacial stream, &c.— 
I ventured to form certain inferences re¬ 
garding the northern termination of Green¬ 
land, which Mr. Peary lias so strikingly 
confirmed. Eeasoning from the fact that 
there was no great extent of land to the east 
or west, that the tides and currents from 
the Spitzbergen Sea (with occasional pieces 
of Siberian driftwood) find an outlet through 
Smith’s Sound, and that the Spitzbergen 
ice-stream was not deflected far eastward, I 
suggested the termination of Greenland in 
a comparatively narrow point, composed of 
broken islets, in about 82 or 83’ N. latitude. 
That the northern coast was ice-bare was 
certain, from the distribution of the musk¬ 
ox, ermine, and lemming, which, with tho 
Eskimo, I concluded must have doubled the 
northern end of the country to reach the 
east coast, these three animals being unable 
to subsist on the inland ice; and, more¬ 
over, they are, to this day, limited in their 
southern extension by the glacier extensions 
and fjords dividing the coast line. It 
was, therefore, specially pleasing to me 
that a “ theoretical discovery ” made so 
many years ago should have been con¬ 
firmed to the letter by Mr. Peary, who, 
from not mentioning this, as, indeed, he does 
not the work of any of his predecessors, 
was in all likelihood not acquainted with 
the memoir in question, which was printed 
mainly for the members of Sir George 
Nares’s expedition. At the time it was 
written we knew much less about Green¬ 
land than at present. But in 1875 quite 
enough had been ascertained to make tho 
conclusions noted all but inevitable to the 
dozen or so people possessed of any scientific 
acquaintance with Greenland. Yet it is 
curious—perhaps amusing—to recall that, 
thirteen years after I had tried to show the 
interior of Greenland to be ice-covered, 
Baron Nordenskjiild actually undertook an 
expedition to prove that it was ice-bare, 
but returned after demonstrating the 
accuracy of what he was so confident in 
being able to disprove. Still later, General 
Greeley was confident, because he had found 
part of Grant’s Land snow-bare, that inner 
Greenland would be in a like condition, and 
even went so far as to apportion the due 
credit which the originator of this astound¬ 
ing piece of nonsense deserved. Greeley— 
wno, however, knew nothing about Green¬ 
land—also doubted (if one can make out the 
meaning of a rather involved passage in 
his book) Greenland terminating where I 
inferred it would (and does), though he 
erroneously makes Col. Feilden responsible 
for what it is quite possible that excellent 
naturalist might not have cared to father in 
1875. Indeed, at that time, maps still 
appeared with Petermann’s hypothetical 
extension of Greenland right across tho 
Pole, a prolongation of the “ Land of 
Desolation,” only credible on the assump¬ 
tion that a great many things existed which 
we know do not exist. Finally, it is with 
no desire to play the prophet, if the roviewer 
recalls the fact that these theories—whichare 
no longer theories, but prosaic pieces of 
school-book geography—were offered to a 
world bent on believing something very 
different, at the time when Dr. Nansen 
was in the nursery nnd Mr. Peary 
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still at Bowdoin College. Even now 
I should not have roferred to their 
confirmation of what was once in the 
same category as the proverbial German’s 
camel, had it not been noticed, it would 
seem, in the Scandinavian and American 
journals. A Norwegian correspondent, who 
is both distinguished and facetious, is, indeed, 
good enough to ask whether the writers of 
the passages in the Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings , 1891 (p. 294), and Journal, 

September, 1893 (p. 252), are of Balzac’s 
opinion, that “ life demands a great deal of 
forgetting.” 

Mr. Peary’s longitude of Independence 
Bay demands the most careful scrutiny. For 
on its accuracy depends, of course, the actual 
breadth of Northern Greenland, and, indeed, 
the certainty that he did reach the east 
coast, and not simply a point on the northern 
shore. We are not altogether confident in 
its absolute correctness. Few longitudes by 
the sextant are worth very much. In 
Africa, in spite of their being obtained by 
occultations and eclipses, there are not half 
a dozen on which geographers depond. If 
this is the case where lunars and other 
observations, for which night is necessary, 
can be taken, how much more prone to error 
must be circum-meridian altitudes of the sun 
during the long Arctic day, even when the 
chronometer rate is checked by means of 
dead reckoning kept by an odometer ? 
Mr. Peary is, however, quite convinced 
that his longitude is good ; and con¬ 
sidering that on nearing McCormick Bay 
he was only five miles out in his dead 
reckoning, his faith is not without 
foundation. The scientific observations 
which would have been most desirable 
are those on the nature of the inland ice and 
on the ice-bare land, from a geologist’s point 
of view. These we cannot learn were made. 
For the only member of the party capable 
of examining such questions to any 
purpose—the naturalist, Mr. Verhoeff—was 
lost in crossing a glacier at the head of 
Eobertson Bay. His friends believed that 
he would be found living among the Eskimo. 
But on Mr. Peary’s second expedition re¬ 
turning to Inglefield Gulf last autumn, the 
Eskimo declared they had not seen anything 
of him. He fell, most likely, into a crevasse. 
It appears, however, from an excellent 
paper contributed to the Geographical 
Journal, by Mr. Cyrus Adams (October, 
1893), that many other observations were 
accumulated, and will no doubt be published 
either in a report communicated to the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
or in this narrative of all his journeys, which 
we trust Mr. Peary may live to prepare. 

Meantime, this brief, lively, well-illus¬ 
trated, and entirely unpretentious tale of 
a remarkable expedition will be widely read 
and warmly appreciated. 

Robert Brown. 


Verses. By Christina G. Rossetti. (S.P.C.K.) 
If the past year has been mainly one of 
silence among the Muses, if Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Morris have said no word, if the 
babble of lesser singers has too often only 
reminded us of the great voices that are 
hushed in Westminster Abbey, it will still 


ble for two gracious things. It 
i a new poet in Mr. Francis 

1 and it has given us a singularly 

lit flume from the hands of Miss 

Eo., Miss Rossetti’s gifts, unfairly, 

as It obscured for some time by the 
marv. 3 genius of her brother, have none 
the la, von recognition in the hearts of 
many n. Her poetry has always been 
reticent and unassuming, but always 
stamped with a, rare distinction, a perfection 
of form, and an elevation of spirit which 
are as welcome as flowers in May. It is 
with a pride of possession that one puts 
her new volume upon tho shelf, to return 
to again and again for refreshment of the 
appropriate mood. The verses hore gathered 
together have been in a sense published 
before, and are now reprinted from the three 
volumes of devotional musings in which 
they originally appeared. Practically, how¬ 
ever, they are now to lovers of literature, 
whose attention is not always called to the 
publications of the S. P. C. K. In various 
ways they are not without traces of their 
origin. A cycle of verses written, as some 
of Miss Rossetti’s are, to fit the feasts and 
fasts of the Prayer Book, must needs, one 
would think, want something at times of 
spontaneity. The spiritual moods of the 
most devout do not follow precisely the 
order of the ecclesiastical year, nor can those 
who are nearest in sympathy to John write 
with equal felicity of Paul and Didymus. 
A little discreet pruning might have made 
this book even more representative of the 
author’s powers than it is, by the removal 
of repetitions and weaknesses accidental to 
the method of its composition. But this 
may not be everyone’s view, and even so 
much of criticism appears ungracious, where 
the only desire is to praise rightly. 

It is natural, after this long interval, to 
look back to Miss Rossetti’s earlier work, 
and attempt to measure the growth which 
divides it from that of to-day. Certain 
elements in that earlier work have dis¬ 
appeared ; certain others have become fixed 
and dominant. The note of paganism, so 
inconsistent with the writer’s general stand¬ 
point, has ceased to sound; there are no 
more dirges for dead love, no more tears 
over life or yearnings for the rest of 
oblivion. The sense that the world is a 
vanity of vanities has survived, but it has 
been transformed: no longer an ultimate 
criticism of existence, it has become the foil 
to a religious philosophy. And so, too, the 
veil of unearthliness, of detachment, which 
was always present in her most charac¬ 
teristic and serious moods, has extended 
itself over the whole field of vision. The 
direct human view of things, the fresh 
impulse of the senses, the keenness of 
simple emotion, have become dim in the 
shadow of all time and all eternity. There 
is abundance of love for humanity still; but 
it is a reflected love, for man as the image 
of the Most High, for man as the beloved of 
Christ, not for man simply as man. When 
Miss Rossetti speaks of love now she means 
not clinging but charity. 

“ Lord, make us all love all: that when we meet 
Even myr'ads of earth’s myriads at Thy Bar, 
We may be glad as all true lovers are 
Who having parted, count reunion sweet, 

Safe gathered home around Thy blessed feet, 
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Come home by different roads from near or far, 
Whether by whirlwind or by flaming car, 

From pangs or sleep, safe folded round Thy seat. 
Oh, if our brother’s blood cry out at us, 

How Bholl we meet Thee who hast loved us all, 

Thee whom we never loved, not loving him ? 

The unloving cannot chant with Seraphim, 
Bear harp of gold or palm victorious, 

Or face the Vision Beatifical.” 

In this sense Love is the keynote of Miss 
Rossetti’s book. It is the final outcome of 
all her disciplines and raptures, her message, 
as it was St. John’s, to her generation. 
She rings changes on the beloved word of 
Love, filling her heart with its music. 
But the individual, personal love of the 
Monna Innominata, that is no longer a sub¬ 
ject of her song. An exactly similar change 
has come over her outlook upon nature. 
It has been etherealised, spiritualised. The 
primal sensuous delight in flowers and the 
song of birds, the heart that beat in sym¬ 
pathy with June, have vanished. She is 
still sensitive to the beauty of earth, but 
chiefly to those aspects of that beauty which 
suggest the unearthly, the symbolic aspects, 
in which the spiritual shines most clearly 
through the material veil: not the full- 
hearted, aggressive, jubilant moods, but 
the quiet tints, the serenor landscapes, the 
gentle breezes. These tendencies were 
visible enough in both the earlier volumes ; 
but then they were but the expression of 
one side of a multiplex personality: in the 
verses now before us all the light is reflected 
from that one facet. In a word, Miss 
Rossetti has become definitely and exclu¬ 
sively a religious singer. 

Of course in a sense all great poetry is 
religious, with lamps of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion and deep wells of spiritual consolation. 
But in a narrower sense it is convenient to 
mean by religious poetry the presentation, 
through the poet’s art, of spiritual truth in 
the forms and under the symbols which it 
has taken on for Christianity, the versing 
of definitely Christian doctrine and Christian 
aspiration. In this kind of poetry English 
literature has, as a rule, been singularly 
lacking. We have nothing to set beside the 
grand bursts of Latin medieval hymnology. 
Some splendid passages of Milton and the 
work of a remarkable little group of writers 
who preceded Milton, sombrenesses of 
Donne and serenities of Herbert, Crashaw 
with his sensuous raptures, Vaughan with 
his “bright shoots of everlastingness,” 
Southwell, Habington, Herrick, Marvell, 
and half a dozen others—these are the brief 
flowering time of the rose of religious song 
in England. It was a thing that grew up 
and died in some two-thirds of a century, 
and it was never repeated. What followed 
is written at large in the pages of our hymn- 
hooks : indifferent rhyming and, at the best, 
irreproachable sentiment in fustian phrase. 
During the eighteenth century, hymn-writing 
fell to lower lovels than any other branch of 
literature; and, ritual being an essentially 
conservative thing, and conservatism a drag 
never to degeneration but always to reform, 
the romantic revival affected it not at all. 
Lyte and Faber are as mediocre as Iven or 
Watts or Wesley. Even the High Church 
movement, which in so many ways breathed 
new life into the dry bones of English 
Chuxchmanship, failed in this one. Viewed 
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merely as poetry, the Christian Year is in¬ 
considerable ; and even Newman, a marvel¬ 
lous artist iu prose, seldom moves freely in 
the restraints of metre. The fact is that to 
the Anglo-Saxon temper, with its extra¬ 
ordinary love of precise statement, even 
religion has usually presented itself as a 
thing rather to be formulated in creeds than 
to be shadowed forth in symbols. Metaphor, 
extravagance, hyperbole, the life of religious 
poetry, as of all poetry—these it always 
prefers to avoid. And therefore we have 
no great religious music, no great religious 
painting either. An English divine writes 
hymns in the spirit in which Archbishop 
Trench claims to have compiled his Sacred 
Latin Poetry. He says : — 

“It is needless to say that all hymns which in 
any way imply the Romish doctrine of trar.- 
substantiation are excluded. In like manner 
all are excluded, which involve any creature- 
worship, or which speak of the mother of our 
Lord in any other language than that which 
Scripture has sanctioned and our Church 
adopted.” 

But the Muse, even Urania, refuses to 
have her wings clipped like this, or to be 
chained to the car of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is worth noting that, of the 
hand of seventeenth-century writers whom 
I mentioned just now, two were Catholics ; 
and the three greatest, Donne, Vaughan, 
and Herbert, were all of Welsh extraction, 
Celts not Saxons. Evidently religious 
poetry is something of an exotic in Eoglish 
literature. 

I do not know whether Miss Rossetti is a 
Catholic or a Protestant—and how difficult 
it would he to say this of Keble or Newman— 
but it is quite certain that with her Italian 
blood she has inherited tones of speech and 
manners of thought which do not belong to 
our country ; and in this fact you have 
a physiological expression of the unique 
character of her work. She stands in 
definite and easily intelligible relations to 
her brother on the one hand, and to the 
artistic tendencies of Dante and the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters on the other. There is 
the same intimate sense of spiritual beauty, 
and the same desire to embody this beauty 
in a concrete symbol. Some of her verses 
are almost archaic in this respect; they are 
one in spirit with those groups of heavenly 
figures drawn rather stiffly with trumpets 
and uplifted faces on a gold background: 
these, for instance: 

“ Leaf from leaf Christ knows, 

Himself the Lily and the Rose. 

“ Sheep from sheep Christ tells, 

Himself the Shepherd, no one elso. 

“ Star and star he names. 

Himself outblaziug all their flames. 

“ Dove by dove, he calls 
To set each on the golden walls. 

“ Drop by drop, he counts 
The flood of ocean as it mounts. 

“ Grain by grain, his hand 
Numbers the innumerable sand. 

“ Lord, I lift to Thee 
In peace what is and what shall be. 

“ Lord, in peace I trust 
To Thee all spirits and all dust.” 

Miss Rossetti is almost equally felicitous in 
her handling of imagery, whether she elects 
the traditional inheritance of religious poets, 
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the well-worn store of scriptural metaphor, 
rich with its association; or whether she 
goes further afield, to seek a spiritual sug¬ 
gestion in the harvest of her own quiet eye. 
Very delicate is some of her vignette work, 
as in this prayer for the grace of detaoh- 
ment from earthly things : 

“ Not with the sparrow building here a house; 

But with the swallow tabernacling so 

As still to poise alert to rise and go 
On eager wings with wing-outspeeding wills 
Beyond earth’s gourds and past her almond 
boughs, 

Past utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” 
She displays also a remarkable command of 
metrical form. As of old, the sonnet seems 
to be the mode of expression most natural 
to her: a sonnet constructed with infinite 
art, with the very spirit of music in its 
rhythms, and with a subtle and audacious 
disposition of irregular accents to dispel all 
danger of monotony. But outside this 
special sphere she is at her ease alike with 
the simplest lyric and the most complicated 
stanza. Long poems are excluded from the 
scope of the present volume, and, one thinks, 
rightly so. The long religious poem is 
essentially a mistake : it is but rarely and 
for brief intervals that the religious con¬ 
sciousness, or any other intensely emotional 
consciousness, can maintain itself at such 
an elevation as to pass naturally into song. 
So here we have mainly short swallow- 
flights of music, bubbling springs that well 
up for a moment and disappear in the earth 
again. Two or three I cannot forbear 
quoting. The first two are complete; the 
third is half of a two-stanza poem. I give 
them with their headings. 

“ THESE ALL WAIT UPON THEE. 

“ Innocent eyes not ours 
Are made to look on flowers, 

Eyes of Bmall birds and insects small; 

Mom after summer mom 
The sweet rose on her thorn 
Opens her bosom to them all. 

The least and last of things 
That soar on quivering wings, 

Or crawl among the grass blades out of Bight, 
Have just as clear a right 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As Queens or Kings.” 

And a second: 

“ A VAIN SHADOW. 

“ The world—what a world, ah me! 

Mouldy, worm-eaten, grey; 

Vain as a leaf from a tree, 

As a fading day, 

As veriest vanity, 

As the froth and the spray 
Of the hollow-billowed sea, 

As what was and shall not be, 

As what is and passes away.” 

And a third: 

“ Earth hath clear call of daily bells, 

A chancel-vault of gloom and star, 

A rapture where the anthems are, 

A thunder when the organ swells : 

Alas, man’s daily life—what else?— 

Is out of tune with daily bells.” 

There is a very delicate beauty in the im¬ 
perfect rhyme—itself subtly “ out of time,” 
which completes the sense here. 

Some of the simpler rhythms appear to 
me well adapted for singing purposes. I 
do not know if any of them have been set 
to music. But if so, the hymnbook com¬ 
pilers might take the opportunity to 
diversify their doggerel with a little fitera- 
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ture. This, for instance, has tho refrain 
which is so effective in congregational 
singing. 

“ A l'UKB R1VBH OK WATBR OF LIFB. 

“ We know not a voice of that River, 

If vocal or silent it be, 

Where for ever and ever and ever 
It flows to no sea. 

“ More deep than the seas is that River, 

More full than their manifold tides, 
Where for ever and ever and ever 
It hows and abides. 

“ Pure gold is the bed of that River, 

(The gold of that land is tho best), 

Where for ever and ever and ever, 

It flows on at rest. 

“ Oh goodly the banks of that River, 

Oh goodly the fruits that they bear, 
Where for ever and ever and ever, 

It flows and is fair. 

“ For lo ! on each bank of that River, 

The Tree of Life life-giving grows, 

Where for ever and ever and ever, 

The pure River flows.” 

Miss Rossetti’s philosophy is as low-toned, 
as full of half-tints, as her art. It is no 
robust, jubilant, self-satisfied, Christianity 
that she has to offer. She has seen the 
world and the . bitterness thereof. The 
shadows of its disappointments and per¬ 
plexities still cloud her mental horizon. 
And yet through all she retains a moderate 
optimism: she is content to walk dimly, 
to hold a humble faith, that in some fin- 
known way things will work out all right, 
that man will have a chance of fulfilling 
his high destinies, and that Love will still 
be lord of all. It is a philosophy of resig¬ 
nation, a creed for the evening of life, of 
acceptance rather than endeavour, waiting 
rather than working. “They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Here is a 
characteristic meditation: 

“ THEN SHALL YB BHOl'T. 

“ It seems an easy thing, 

Mayhap, one day to sing, 

Vet the next day 
We cannot Bing or say. 

“ Keep silence with good heart, 

While silence fits our part; 

Another day 

We sbnll both sing and Eay. 

“ Keep silence, counting time 
To strike in at the chime : 

Prepare to sound— 

Our part is coming round. 

“ Can we not sing or say ? 

In silence let us pray, 

And meditate 

Our love-song while we wait.” 

So, too, in a very beautiful sonnet she looks 
to death with a faith that has been tried 
and has come through the trial serene and 
confident: 

“ Death is not death, and therefore do I hope : 
Nor silence silence ; and I therefore sing 
A very humble, hopeful, quiet psalm, 

Searching my heartfiold for an offering ; 

A handful of sun-courting heliotrope, 

Of myrrh a bundle, aud a little balm.” 

Surely a heartfield, where it is good to 
wander and gather rest and comfort in the 
heat of the day. 

Edmund J£. Chambers. 


Life and Times of the Bight lion. W. II. 

Smith. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. In 2 

vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Tii hue is no doubt that, for the moment, 
this is an opportune book. It is readable, 
without putting any strain upon either the 
philosophy or the history of the reader. It 
is written by one amiable gentleman about 
another, and it merits and will surely obtain 
the indulgence of a good-natured public. 
This is about the measure of it: to be read 
this year, shelved the next, and forgotten 
thereafter. If there were any political 
secrets among Mr. Smith’s papers, the time 
has not come to divulge them; and accord¬ 
ingly, where official documents have to be 
referred to, as for example in connexion 
with the despatch of tho fleet to Besika 
Bay, selections are made from them for 
purposes of local colour only, and not as 
additions to history. Here the author could 
not well help himself: as it is, he has 
perhaps strained oilicial reticence somewhat 
in the following quotation from one of Mr. 
Smith’s letters to his family: 

“ At luncheon at the Admiralty we were dis¬ 
cussing our several ideas of rest, and G, 
Hamilton aud Gcsohen both declared in favour 
of being allowed to stay at home on Sunday 
morning when their wives went to church.” 

On the other hand, if forecasts are per¬ 
missible at all, it is pretty safe to say that 
five-and-twenty years hence, when the 
publication of socrets will have become at 
the same time discreet and uninteresting, a 
Life of Mr. Smith will be impossibly out of 
date. To whom will it then appeal ? Out¬ 
side of departmental work he did hardly 
anything: his influence, strongly felt by 
his contemporaries, will be unappreciable 
in another generation. Accordingly, his 
life—if it was to be written in two volumes 
at all—had to be written now, and on these 
terms it was placed in good hands when it 
was committed to Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Discursive, garrulous, and chatty, Sir 
Herbert seems to have written with even 
less trouble than it will cost another to read 
him. Some old stories, that have done 
good service for past generations of poli¬ 
ticians, are retold of tho present. An easy 
familiarity with the classics elevates the 
subject of the book : so easy indeed 
that Sir Herbert spurns the fetters of 
mechanical formalism and renders Mr. 
Smith’s family motto, Deo non forluna fret us, 
as “ freighted not by fortune but by God.” 
He draws accomplished parallels—between 
the Smiths’ Methodist objections to sending 
their boy to Oxford, and the edict which for¬ 
bade Lacedemonian youths to go to Athens; 
between the mental and moral qualities of 
young Ratfaele in his studio, and of young 
\Y\ H. Smith at 192, Strand. As it would 
have been impossible to make a full book of 
the “Life” alono, it has been very plenti¬ 
fully filled up with the “ Times ” of Mr. 
Smith, chronologically and annalistically 
arranged on tho plan of the annual 
summaries which newspapers publish on 
New Year’s day. Rage follows page 
in which Mr. Gladstone is far more the 
theme than Mr. Smith ; digressions on 
the eloquence of Bishop Magee, the 
attitude of Lord Hartington, and so 
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forth abound ; and what was perhaps 
meant to disguise the political unimportance 
of the greater part of Smith’s life in effect 
emphasises it. Since the “ Times ” of 
W. II. Smith contain so little of Smith 
himself, the conclusion is forced on us 
without escape that he originated nothing, 
that he led but little, and that, however 
admirable personally, he had singularly 
little influence on the times in which he 
lived. Hence, for some third of this book 
the interest lies not in Mr. Smith, for he 
played during its time at most a spectator’s 
part, but in the opinions of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. They are frankly old-world and 
Tory. To him the Ballot Act is still 
“ un-British, almost cowardly,” and the 
Reform Act of 1867 a beginning of evil. 
Of 1865 he writes : 


“ With Lord Palmerston’s firm will and quaint 
genial personality there was lost that sense of 
security, which made moderate men of both 
parties feel safer under a strong Liberal ad¬ 
ministration than under a weak Conservative 
one. Henceforward, step by step, in ever- 
accelerating descent, the Liberal party was to 
follow the path of reckless opportunism, till, 
as has come to pass at this il ly, it has parted 
with all the men who might draw to it the 
confidence of tho educated and consciously 
responsible.” 


Smith belonged to a class of statesmen 
peculiar to the middle of this century, of 
whom, as time goes on, England is likely to 
see less and less. Trade made him, trade 
educated him, and he did his work as a 
consummate tradesman does it. Who the 
Smiths were nobody knows. His grandfather 
married beneath him; his grandmother 
could not write her name. His father was 
a hard-headed, self-willed, and somewhat 
narrow-minded man of business. Smith’s 
boyhood was dull; his education was con¬ 
tracted ; he was put to work for his living 
early, and from the time when luckier lads 
get into sixth forms, he was overworked in 
his business and had the command of money 
which he had earned himself. These 
beginnings, no doubt, led him to great 
things; lie became, and largely thanks to 
them, enormously rich, though neither 
closefisted nor greedy, and loader of the 
House of Commons without a particle 
of the gift of oratory. But they had 
thoir revenge. In later life he regretted 
his ignorance of classical history, but that 
was a small matter; his real defect was his 
inability to amuse himself except with extra 
work, his inveterate tendency to common¬ 
place, his want of spring of mind and 
imagination. Hence his leisure was devoted 
to more business, the business of benevo¬ 
lence. When he was not earning money, 
he administered charities, and was a model 
parishioner, a school board member, and 
so forth. His politics were middle class 
politics, moderate Liberal at first, moderate 
Conservative afterwards. He was black¬ 
balled at the Reform at thirty-nine, Liberal- 
Conservative candidate for Westminster at 
forty, and Conservative-Liberal member a 
little later, soon merging into a docile 
Conservative of a rather opportunist kind. 
His mind expanded itself iu Evangelical 
religion, and his piety is equally remark¬ 
able for its unobtrusive sincerity and for its 
entire want of unction. His reading was 
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practically nil, though Sir H. Maxwell 
thoughtfully mentions that he was the pro¬ 
prietor of some thousands of well-bound 
books. In fact, his business was to sell 
books, not to road them. From the Crimean 
to the Kusso-Turkish War he was, in his 
own person, practically the firm in the 
Strand; and when he took up the labour of 
leading the Ilouse of Commons ho took it 
up as a business, which it was his duty to 
conduct, and he managed it with fairness, 
orderliness, and regularity, more precious 
perhaps in the long run than the brilliance 
of Conservative or the earnestness of Liberal 
premiers. 

The sterling worth of his character was 
such that no man could fail to respect it and 
few to admire it. He was the most modest 
of men, and had the rare natural gift of 
being entirely devoid of snobbishness. 
When he first went to the Admiralty ho 
writes to his wife : 

“ My patent has come to-day and I have taken 
my seat at the Board, who address me as ‘ Sir ’ 
in every sentence. It is strange and makes me 
shy at first, and I have to do what I hardly 
like—to send for them, not go to them; but I 
am told they expect me, as their chief, to 
require respect.” 

To Mr. Lawson, of the Daihj Telegraph, 
he said, about the same time, “ It must 
seem funny enough to you, who remember 
me working in my shirt sleoves, to seo me 
installed here.” As late as 1887 he pre¬ 
sided, as one of their number, at the annual 
dinner of tho Prince of Wales’ tradesmon— 
why not ? did ho not supply the newspapers 
to Marlborough House 7 

Of his public talents he was singularly 
diffident. To Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald ho 
writes at a time when he was actually 
leading the House:— 

“ My present impression is that I ought not to 
speak anywhere at all; old Jenner is very 
strong against it. I cannot believe that a 
speech of mine would help any fellow, but I 
would rather give you a lift up than any other 
man in the House.” 

In truth, as a speaker, Smith was wholly 
mediocre. He had difficulty in framing a 
sentence, not a simple statement of fact, 
without introducing the word “ duty ” into 
it, not in the least from cant, but from a 
sheer combination of moral excellence with 
intellectual limitation. Commonplace was 
the vein in which he found natural self- 
expression :— 

“The elections are all going against us,” ho 
wrote in 1880, “and it looks as if the Liberals 
would be as strong as they were in 1S<>8. I 
hope Cross will keep his seat, but at present 
the wave—for it is just like a tidal wave— 
appears to be rising higher and sweeping every¬ 
thing before it. We know, however, that there 
is a Ruler, and that the wills of men can be 
controlled by Him, and I am quite content.” 

And in 1887 :— 

“ As I grow older I realise that I am getting 
nearer to the end myself; and while the close of 
life loses any terror it once had, the duty of 
being useful to all around me . . . comes home 
to me every day with greater strength.” 

His charity was enormous, and had the rare 
virtues of being reserved and discriminating. 
He gave constantly, with every precaution 
to conceal the giver’s name; and at the same 


time, pressed with petitions as he was, he 
knew how to refuse. Strange applications 
were made to him. One introduction ran 
thus:— 

“Tho bearer of this is an earnest Christian 
young man. He is at present employed in a 
wine cellar, an occupation altogether uusuited 
to his tastes now that he has become a new man 
in Christ Jesus.” 

But this was' not the way to approach him, 
and he could be stern to canting and insin¬ 
cere appeals. “ Think of my mother, sir! ” 
said a dismissed rascally clerk; “ she has 
no one to depend on but me, and if you 
dismiss me without a character I shall be 
unable to support her.” Smith was not to 
be thus imposed upon. “ You should have 
thought of your mother before, sir,” was all 
he said. 

His quiet humour was considerable, and 
under a suave and guileless demeanour he 
concealed—as the House of Commons dis¬ 
covered during his leadership—no little 
strategical finesse. Once it aided him so 
far that he even turned the tables on an 
interviewer: 

“The proprietor of one of the principal New 
York dailies being in London, wrote to 
request an interview with the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Smith had minuted the letter 
‘Express regret,’ when he changed his mind 
and said to his secretary, ‘ No ! lot him come ; 
he can give me the information I want about 
the municipal institutions of New York ’ (the 
Local Government Bill was under consideration 
in the House of Commons at the time). An 
appointment was made, the interview took 
place, and for a quarter of an hour the great 
journalist was kept busy answering Mr. Smith’s 
questions. Then the next appointment was 
announced, the visitor was bowed out, and it 
flashed on him that for once a Britisher had 
outwitted a Yankee. ‘ I guess,’ ho remarked 
to the privato secretary as he picked up bis hat, 

‘ I guess that Mr. Smith has interviewed me.' ” 

It is on Smith’s personality that the 
reader will like best to dwell, and to dwell 
affectionately, and this is the part of his 
lifo which Sir Herbert Maxwell has handled 
best. Perhaps if, instead of a weighty 
book, Sir Herbert had produced only a 
magazine article or two, sketching Smith’s 
career and estimating his character and 
influence, he would have paid to his late 
leader a more felicitous tribute. But how¬ 
ever the portrait be presented, no one can 
turn from it without a feeling of sincere 
respect and of warm liking, or without a 
wish, strong in proportion to the part 
politics play in his interests, that we had more 
plain men like the late Mr. W. n. Smith. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


new NOVELS. 

Red Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy. In 
3 vole. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Britomart. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Buried Sin. By Lady Duifus Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Michael’s Crag. By Grant Allen. (Leaden- 
hall Press.) 

Joyce Martindale. By Mrs. H. E. Bussell. 
(Kemington.) 

Diqi 


Raymond's Folly. By B. Paul Neuman. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

A Naughty Girl. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

The Old Ilouse of Rayncr. By B. Grimley 

Hill. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Relies. By Francos MacNab. (Heinemann.) 
There is no one who will not welcome a 
fresh work from the pen of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. His name is a guarantee for 
good workmanship; and if Red Diamonds, 
his latest effort, can scarcely be pronounced 
superior to previous productions, it certainly 
shows no abatement in originality and 
imaginative power. The plot is a singular, 
but not an altogether improbable, one. Six 
South African adventurers become joint 
owners of a diamond mine, which yields 
little at first, but eventually turns out worth 
a million of money. By an arrangement 
duly formulated in a deed of partnership 
they are possessors of equal shares in the 
mine, oach partner naming an heir to 
succeed him in case of his own death. Then 
a chapter of accidents ensues. One of the 
band dies of an overdose of chloral, a second 
is murdered, a third is killed in a duel with 
another partner, who forthwith decamps from 
the scene of action, while a fifth, Noah 
Bland, is lynched in punishment for a crime 
of unusual atrocity, but, before execution, 
is allowed time to write a letter home to his 
son and heir in England, Japhet Bland. 
The sole survivor, an American named Seth 
Chickoring, sells the property and comes to 
London with the intention of discovering 
the various heirs. Here the story com¬ 
mences. Seth Chickering is murdered on 
tho very night of his arrival; and the 
memoranda contained in his pocket book, 
which is produced at the inquest, furnish 
materials for an entertaining tale running 
through three pleasant volumes, and ending 
satisfactorily to all parties concerned, except 
to the leading villain, Japhet Bland, who 
in respect of cold-blooded villany is a worthy 
descendant of his father. 

Britomart is a novel powerfully conceived, 
and full of strong scenes and strong 
characters. The writer is particularly 
happy in the complete contrasts of indi¬ 
vidual character which she contrives to 
introduce throughout. In the opening 
scene Richard Trevenna, a cynical and 
sceptical invalid of fifty, is persuaded by 
his old friend Edmund Grey, a warmhearted, 
shy little man, Master of an Oxford college, 
to atone for a wrong committed in early life, 
and to marry the woman who more than 
twenty years before had borne him a 
daughtor. In consequence of this marriage 
Geoffrey, the nephew and expectant heir 
of Richard Trevenna, becomes disinherited, 
and is compelled to break off his engage¬ 
ment with Viola Field, the daughter of 
a wealthy London merchant. Richard 
Trevenna soon passes out of the story, 
which is mainly concerned with the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of Geoffrey, Penrose 
Trevenna (the illegitimate daughter already 
mentioned), and Viola Field. The last- 
named character, a feeble-souled, doll- 
like little creature, reminding one of Dora 
Copperfield, is a skilfully drawn antithesis 
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to Penrose, the “Britomart” of the book, shuns the summit and paces the beach 
who is gifted with the strongest powers of beneath, tortured with an agony of remorse; 
will and sense of duty, coupled with an the other is Michael Trevennack, the boy’s 
almost uncomfortably bold habit of plain father, who received an injury to his brain 
speaking. Mrs. Martin is more successful in the same accident, and who now avoids 
in her delineation of women than of men; the foot of the rocks, and delights to fre- 
but her story never lacks interest for a quent their summit, burning with a frantic 
moment, and ought to prove a successful impulse—only suppressed at the entreaties 
one. of his wife—to announce himself to the 


Without presenting any novel features 
either of plot or character, A Buried Sin is 
well constructed, and reads pleasantly. The 
mischief of the story is wrought by one 
Levison, a Jew, land-agent to Sir Eeginald 
Thurlowe, who, to gratify a private grudge, 
procures for the heir, Harold Thurlowe, a 
sentence of ten years’ transportation, by 
commissioning the latter to cash for him a 
cheque ostensibly drawn by Sir Eeginald. 
Of the notes thus procured for him he gives 
Harold half, and buries the remaining half 
in his garden. The cheque turns out to be a 
forgery ; and as no notes can be traced 
except those cashed by Harold, he is brought 
to trial, and the verdict goes against him. 
It does not require an Oedipus to forecast 
almost from the first what the outcome 
of this situation will be; and the only 
mystery is whether the “ Buried Sin ” is 
the buried bank notes, or whether it refers 
to the concealment of a compromising bit 
of family history on the part of Mrs. Kent, 
mother of Eeginald and Algernon Kent, 
two prominent characters of the tale. There 
is a touch of weakness in the device by 
which Dolly Blaine and George D’Alton 
are enabled to marry at the end of the 
book. People are not so much in the habit 
of settling large estates and handsome 
incomes, even upon near and dear friends, 
in order to bring their love affairs to a 
satisfactory conclusion, as to justify a 
novelist in resorting to such a contrivance. 
Nevertheless, there is a straightforward 
directness of narrative in A Buried Sin, an 
entire absence of padding, and an abundance 
of love-making, which are in themselves 
ample recommendations. 

Mr. Grant Allen frequently contrives to 
invest his literary productions with some 
external feature of an uncommon order. A 
few months ago it was an extraordinary 
title that met the eye and excited the 
curiosity; on this occasion it has occurred 
either to the author or his publisher to 
announce Michael's Crag, on the outside of 
its cover, as “ Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ New 
Story.’ ” liter a scripta manet; and possibly 
the device is an ingenious one for per¬ 
petuating an impression of the freshness of 
the work long after successors to it have 
been born, which at the author’s usual rate 
of production will not be in the far distant 
future. Mr. Allen may be assured that 
there is no need of any factitious con¬ 
trivance for maintaining the popularity 
of the present story. Some of his 
quaintest inventiveness has been pressed 
into the service in the composition of this 
ingenious novelette. Two of the charac¬ 
ters alone are unique specimens of creative 
genius. One is Walter Tyrrel, who lias 
accidentally caused the death of a boy by 
kicking some stones over the top of a 
Cornish cliff, and who for fifteen years 


world as Michael the Archangel. Three 
hundred and fifty marginal illustrations in 
silhouette, by F. C. Gould and A. C. Gould, 
are a fantastic but not an unpleasing 
feature of the work. 

Tales of Australian life are, necessarily 
perhaps, pervadod by a strong family like¬ 
ness, and there are few phases of life or 
scenery in Joyce Martindale which Bolder- 
wood and other popular writers have not 
already utilised. Apart, however, from the 
usual incidents of sheep and cattle farming, 
there is a tale of an Anglican curate of 
strictly ascetic views, belonging to a 
church in Sydney, who, unfortunately for 
his pronounced opinions upon the virtue of 
celibacy, loses his heart to Joyce Martindale, 
the heroine. The sensible advice of his 
vicar upon the subject is successful in calm¬ 
ing his conscientious scruples, and all might 
have gone well but for the discovery that 
his elder brother had some years before 
robbed Joyce’s father of a large amount of 
money. Mrs. Eussell delivers strong and 
sometimes trenchant opinions upon social 
subjects; her powers of description are 
good, and her dialogues above the average 
order of merit. 

Raymond's Folly, further described as 
“ The story of an experiment in Utopia,” 
gives an account of the formation of a Boys’ 
Club, designed to be “ so attractive that the 
boys would dread the idea of leaving it, and 
yet affording far more than mere enter¬ 
tainment, being in truth a comprehensive 
training of body, mind, and character.” 
As usual with books of this sort, the results 
achieved are delightful; but as the scheme 
depends for its success entirely upon the 
personal character and influence of its pre¬ 
siding genius, it is scarcely one which the 
most sanguine reformer could ever expect to 
see realised, except in special instances. 

It would be rash to assume that the 
addition of sixpence to the usual price of a 
paper-covered novelette could imply any 
guarantee of superiority in regard to the 
contents, but at all events A Naughty Girl, 
published at eighteenpence, is far above the 
average merit of this class of books. Mr. 
Sterry appears to have tried his hand at 
fiction on several previous occasions, and he 
writes in an easy style, with an abundance of 
up-to-date allusions, which seems admirably 
adapted for light literature of the kind. 
Lest the title should be thought to indicate 
any tale of impropriety, it may be well to 
explain that the central figure of the narra¬ 
tive is a penniless young lady who is fond 
of the harmless pleasantry that “having 
naught she must needs be naughty.” 

Another addition to the vast mass of books 
which invariably compel one to wonder 
why they were ever written, and how they 
ever came to be printed, is The Old Mouse of 
Raynor, a book which contains also a story 


entitled Mow to Read in “The Long .” The 
latter is a weakly written and rather foolish 
account of two Oxford undergraduates, who 
went down to Cornwall to read for their 
examination, but fell in love instead. The 
Old Mouse of Rayner has a trifle more back¬ 
bone in it, and may perhaps be allowed to 
pass muster as a specimen of melodramatic 
and sensational narrative ; but the writer’s 
trick of investing with personality the house 
itself —e g., “ Now this arrangement did not 
at all please the Old House. He did not 
care at all for Mrs. Tarleton—in fact, 
thought her a scheming humbug,” &c.—is 
puerile and tiresome. 

Headers will be charmed with Relics, a 
book purporting to contain the thoughts 
and reilections of a spinster, who, however, 
late in life meets with an old lover of her 
early days, and marries him. As the 
author herself remarks, it is little more 
than a record of forgotten trifles, but the 
humour and pathos and genial fancy she 
displays merit the kindliest of criticisms. 

John Babrow Allen. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Studies of Tract}. By E. A. Freeman. In 
2 vols. (Putnam’s Sous.) These two books— 
one on Greece, one on Italy—are notes of 
Prof. Freeman's travels in 1877, 1881, 1883, re¬ 
printed from various magazines. Among the 
papers is the Iter ad Rrundisium, over ground 
not familiar to everyone, by Anagni and 
Ferentino, Beuevento, Hannibal’s Camp, and 
fishy Bari. As we turn over the pages we hear 
again the voice of the Professor, his clear 
enunciation, his well-remembered emphasis. 
We recognise the stylo which brings out and 
insists on the leading thoughts, and which is so 
transparent in its simplicity. It seems an easy 
style till we try to imitate it, and then we 
get some suspicion of its hidden art. One 
feature of it, at all events, is the intense, though 
restrained, enthusiasm which runs all through. 
Prof. Freeman felt all that he saw and all that 
he said, and he makes his descriptions alive to 
his readers. He had a sure band in depicting 
localities, and his remarkable memory makes 
every scene clearer by some apt comparison. 
The note of interest in human affairs is, of 
course, always the leading one. It is the arch 
at Tiryns, the rude walls at Cori, which draw 
his eye first; when nature comes under his 
regard, it is nature as she affected man 
or worked for him — the hill-top sites 
which protected town life, or the sea 
“which brought so many dangers.” Great 
was the pleasure which he evidently felt in 
tracing the history of Norman architecture half 
over Europe, from Britain to Bitonto; and the 
tiny Byzantine churches of Athens claimed his 
attention as much as the work of Perikles or 
Herodes. From Athens, certainly, he might 
well illustrate one of his dicta: “ In the life of 


cities nothing preserves like early overthrow, 
nothing destroys like continuous life”; but we 
are not sure that this is always true. Argos 
illustrates it in one way, Mycenae and Ninfa 
in another; some day we may find that Sybaris 
illustrates it, but what can Silchestor show, 
save its walls ? There are more misprints than 
there should be in these Studies —Gabia for 
Gabii ought not to have escaped revision, and 
“ how the spirit of freedom set with Thrasy- 
boules on the brow of Phyle ” invites conjec¬ 
tural restoration. But the Studies are as 


charming as they are instructive. There are a 
few books, sometimes oddly ohosen, which 
English and American travellers make a point 
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of reading at certain places: Le Roi des 
Montagues at Athens, Romola at Florence, at 
Rome the Marble Faun and Boissier’s Prom¬ 
enades Arclwologigues. Let these two dainty 
little volumes go henceforth in the travelling 
bag to Piraeus and across the Alps. 

“ University Extension Manuals” : Greece 
in the Age of Pericles. By A. J. Grant. (John 
Murray.) This is a clear and thoughtful sketch 
of the best days of free Greece, but slighter than 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens. Mr. Grant has wisely not tried 
to put everything into one small book, and he 
has selected for special stress—(1) the social 
and religious conditions of the country; (2) 
the relation of Greek history to the general 
history of Europe. Hence he brings out clearly 
the essential unlikeness of an ancient state to a 
modem one, not only in size, but also in the 
fact that its civilisation was the property, 
almost exclusively, of males ; and he indicates 
more indirectly how far the performance of 
most of the labour by slaves in Greece vitiates 
a comparison between Greek and modern 
democracy. There is no royal road to learning, 
and all these new manuals make an offer of 
learning or culture on too easy terms; but Mr. 
Grant’s writing leaves the impression that he 
could do good work on a larger scale and of a 
more solid sort. The illustrations are, many of 
them, poor. The Acropolis of Athens is not 
such a mountain as p. 71 makes it, and a 
drawing of it which contains the Tower of the 
Franks is hardly worth reproducing at the 
present day. 

“ Geschichte des Alterthums.” Zweiter 
Band. Geschichte des Abendlaudcs bis auf die 
J’erserkriege. Yon E. Meyer. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta.) Herr Meyer’s second volume, the con¬ 
tinuation of a long interrupted work, is an 
illustration of a certain reaction against 
specialism which is beginning to show itself in 
more than one field. Like Welzhofer’s Allge- 
mtine Geschichte des Altertums, it is an attempt 
to deal with the history of the Mediterranean 
peoples as a part of a larger whole, and to 
depict that whole, not merely to allude to it. 
The task is one calling for a somewhat rare 
combination of qualities: learning directed to 
some neglected fields as well as to the veil >s 
TpiTroXoj of Greek and Roman affairs, and a 
power of fusing various material into one 
easily-flowing story. In this latter quality 
Welzhofer is superior, because of the difference 
in the mode of narration. His story is simple, 
direct, straight-ahead ; while Meyer breaks up 
his into sections, each having of course a unity 
of its own, but causing an interruption in 
the flow. On the other hand, Meyer is the 
more griindlich, each of his sections carrying 
with it a long note on the ancient authorities, 
on modern writings, and on contested points. 
This, of course, is not literature, but it has 
a distinct scientific value. The bulk of the 
book is given up to early Greek affairs, but 
a good deal is said too of Italy, Persia and 
Carthage. The Hittites too (Chetiter) are 
inserted among the factors of Greek civilisa¬ 
tion. Hittite influence in Mycenaean art 

“ shows that a connection between the East and 
the Aegean Sea existed even by land; types of 
Hittite art found their way through trade to the 
Greeks. But political relations too must have 
existed between the Mycenaean states and Asia 
Minor. That the Hittites pushed their conquests 
as far as Sipylos cannot have been without effects 
on the Greek world, though we cannot say 
definitely what the effects were.” 

Dr. Meyer’s Book I. (Greece under Eastern 
Influence) deals with the population of the 
West, its points of connexion with the East, 
the Mycenaean culture (described and valued 
perhaps a thought too positively); the oldest 
states of Greece (Thebes, Athens, Thessaly), the 


Trojaa War, and the settlement of Asia Minor. 
Book II. (the Greek Middle Ages) goes on to the 
inroad of the hill tribes, internal politics of states 
of this period, and their degree of civilisation. 
Book III. (on the End of the Middle Ages and 
on the Powers of Carthage and Persia) takes 
up Lydia, the state of Greece in the seventh 
century, and the religion and philosophy of the 
sixth century. It is curious that Herr Meyer 
thinks it still necessary to controvert the old- 
fashioned view of a fundamental difference of 
Ionian and Dorian, to which Grote seemed to 
have given the deathblow long since. But we 
are among matters of more recent controversy 
when we come to Drakon. As to the date of 
that legislator, Meyer appears to accept the 
authority of the ’AS-nialwv noAireta as confirming 
Busolt’s suggestion, that Drakon must be placed 
after Kylon ; but he does something to relieve 
the extreme awkwardness of that view when he 
(following Cauer) speaks of the account of 
Drakou’s constitution in the A. n. as an insertion, 
the ideal constitution of some aristocratic 
thinker or group. Herr Meyer has a strong 
sense of the reality of things, of their practical 
aspect; and this feeling for truth, which leads 
him to insist on the out-of-place character of 
the arrangements fathered upon Drakon, has 
also enabled him to make some very interesting 
speculations on the actual working of the 
property-qualification of Solon’s time. 

La Propriety Fonciere en Grice jusgu'd la 
Conquete Ilomaine. Par P. Guiraud. (Paris: 
Hachette.) We have here a book of extra¬ 
ordinarily wide range and most elaborate 
completeness, and the only fair way of dealing 
with it is to indicate by description its mani¬ 
fold contents. M. Guiraud has taken the 
evidence afforded him by history (as Plutarch 
gives it), by Plato’s Utopias (always rooted in 
the usages of Greek life), by the private 
speeches of the orators (who lied about facts, 
but had to keep to tho law), and by Greek 
inscriptions (among which that of Gortyna 
holds an honoured place). With all this 
evidence, and some minor sources, before him, 
he has written what might be called The 
Greek Landlord’s Manual. No other title 
would really unite and justify tho various topics 
of his book. When the landlord whom we may 
suppose to use it is in an active and outdoor 
frame of mind, he can turn to his manual for a 
long article on Greek agriculture, on the treat¬ 
ment of vines and corn, on the management of 
lambs and goats, of chickens and pigeons. It 
will appear that against all dangers, hail or 
cattle-plague, he must protect himself, there 
is no insurance society to help him. If he be 
thinking of legal difficulties, if he be feeling 
litigious or his title be called in question, he 
will find the Greek law of real property set 
forth with many references to leading cases, 
and with as much lucidity as is compatible 
with the fact that law may vary from state to 
state. What are his rights and where 
they end; from whom he can inherit; 
to whom he may leave property, and 
with what limitations; what rules govern 
sales; and what taxes have to be paid—all these 
things he may read at his leisure, and his 
manual even includes (an almost unnecessary 
gratification) taxes not directly on land. If 
our landlord is bent on business, he may go on 
to see the usual conditions of a lease, and learn 
how he may bind his tenant to respect existing 
trees, to use up certain farm products on the 
farm, and to apply a due amount of manure. 
Here and there our modem editor may be 
mistaken, but in the main we take it that he is 
supplying correct facts and sound law. His 
merit lies in having well co-ordinated the 
material; but it is material most of which has 
passed through many a brain before his, so 
that it is now safely understood and put in the 
right light. To the less original side of the 


book belongs the examination of property 
classified according to its owners: property 
owned by adult individuals, by minors, by 
associations, by temples, by the state itself. A 
separate chapter on the preservation of written 
titles reminds us to wonder how it is that the 
black sheep of Attic lawsuits seem to have 
ventured so often to say that they had lost 
important documents. A jury which deserved 
one-tenth of the compliments usually paid to 
juries would surely make short work of so 
obvious a pretence. But in addition to all this 
sober and instructive account, there is also 
a more speculative side to the work, wherein 
the author goes back to a time anterior to 
documents and asks whether the Greeks began 
with property-communism or with individual 
ownership. With neither, he says, though he 
admits at last that the former is just possible ; 
they began with joint tenure of lauded 
property by families. Private ownership 
ultimately grew out of this, but was always 
tempered by some surviving religious beliefs. 
The family system broke up : it was flooded 
from below by the stragglers, the outcasts, the 
landless men, of whom we hearsomething even in 
Homer, and who must have multipled with time. 
At all events the future was theirs ; theirs was 
the magic of full ownership; theirs was the 
energy which had overflowed into crime or 
had forbidden them to be content at homo. 
As the unattached multitude rose and swamped 
the old families and privileged classes, there 
arrived a time when colonies were founded by 
men ill at ease in Greece and led by men glad 
to remove their threatening foes. But no 
colonies sufficed in the long run, and political 
changes followed on changes of land tenure. 
Finally came the nemesis of the institution of 
individual property, and we find a chapter on 
“ Socialist Theories in Greece.” M. Guiraud 
has written a very interesting and really 
philosophic contribution to law and history. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. announce for] pub¬ 
lication in April a volume entitled Tennyson: 
his Art and Relation to Modem Life, by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

A book of poetry breaking rather new ground 
is announced by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane in A London Rose and other Rhymes, 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys. It takes its main im¬ 
pulse, however, not from London but from 
Wales. It attempts the experiment of intro¬ 
ducing certain of the metrical effects, peculiar 
to Welsh poetry, into its rhymes ; one ballad 
in particular, relating to a remote bardic episode 
and entitled “ The House of Hendra,” even 
makes use in a modified form of the much 
debated Cynghauedd. The volume will be 
ready next month. 


Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co. have 
ready for early issue, on behalf of the 
Eastern Church Association, a work entitled 
East Syrian Daily Offices, by the Rev. Arthur J. 
Maclean, Dean of Argyll and the Isles. It is a 
translation from the Syriac of the Daily Offices 
of the Eastern Syrians, who are also known as 
Nestorians. Their liturgies, baptismal office, 
and ordination service have long been known to 
the Western reader in the translations of 
Renaudot, Badger, and Denzinger. But, so far 
as the writer of these pages knows, the daily 
offices have never been translated; and he 
desires, therefore, to present an English version 
of the complete non-liturgical services so far as 
they are contained in the East Syrian Psalter, 
and in the books known as Qdhamnwathar 
(“Before and After”) and Takhsa (“Order”), 
a description of which is appended to the Intro¬ 
duction, 
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Messes. Chapman & Hall ■will publish next 
■week Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert 
Spencer, selected l>y Julia Baymond Gingell, 
and illustrated with a portrait. 

Messes. W. & B. Chambeks will-begin at 
the end of March a serial issue in shilling 
monthly parts of their Encyclopaedia. 

Mr. Edward Howell, of Liverpool, will 
shortly publish a volume of lectures and 
addresses on various subjects, by the late John 
Lovell, sometime editor of the Liverpool 
Mercury, and founder of the Press Association. 
The volume is edited by his daughter, and will 
be called “ Literary Papers.'’ 

A new novel by Miss May Crommelin, which 
has not previously appeared in serial form, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & 
Foster, in two volumes, entitled Dust before the 
Wind. The author had originally intended 
to publish the work anonymously, but she has 
been induced by her friends to put her name 
to it. 

Mr. Standish O’Grady’s new work, Lost 
on Du C'orriy: or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean, 
will be published on February 28 by Cassell 
& Co. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce a novel 
by Mr. Fergus Hume; and also a volume of 
stories by Mr. Curtis Yorke, to be entitled 
Between the Silences. 

Mr. W. P. Ryan’s little book on The Irish 
Literary Revival, containing notices and por¬ 
traits of the leading Irish writers of the day, 
as well as studies of the Irish Literary Societies, 
will be published by the author at 12, Blooms- 
bury-mansioD, W.C., at the end of the present 
month. 

Messrs. Riyington, Perceval & Co. will 
publish a new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Life on the Layaons, by Mr. Horatio F. Brown. 
In this new edition numerous illustrations have 
been added ; and the author has been able to 
include a description of the restorations which 
have recently been carried out at the Ducal 
Palace, based upon information furnished to 
him by the architect in charge of the works. 

Miss Marie Corelli’s Barabbas, the trans¬ 
lation of which into Hindustani we announced 
a short time since, is now being rendered also 
into Gujarati. The translator is M. Murzham, 
a Parsi author of standing in his own country. 
There is also to be a translation of Barabbas 
into Arabic, but the final arrangements have 
not yet been made. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode announce 
for publication in March a new edition of The 
Imitation of Christ, with an Introduction by 
Canon Knox Little ; and an illustrated edition 
of Neale’s translation of The Rhythm of Bernard 
de Morlaix, with twelve pictures printed in 
monotint. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is publishing imme¬ 
diately a shilling edition of How to be Happy 
though Married, by the Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

Mr. A. P. Marsden announces cheap 
editions of the two following novels :—Mr. W. 
Carlton Dawe’s Golden Lake, illustrated by Mr. 
Hume Nisbet; and Mr. C. C. Femival’s The 
Fascinating Miss Lamarche. 

Mr. Gladstone has conferred a pension of 
£150 on the Civil List upon the Rev. Went¬ 
worth Webster, as “ a gift of honour, not of 
relief.” 

The following have been elected by the com¬ 
mittee as members of the Athenaeum Club :— 
Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Mr. John MacWhirter, 
and Dr. J. E. Sandys. 

At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, February 25, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Leslie 


Stephen will deliver a lecture on “Authors 
and their Duties.” 

On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
to sell the stock of books of Mr. J. Toovey; 
and the sale will last altogether for ten days. 
All classes of literature are represented ; but 
perhaps the special features are county his¬ 
tories, the publications of printing clubs, and 
sporting books. The gems of the collection 
undoubtedly are an illuminated MS. of the 
romance of “ Lancelot du Lac,” of the fifteenth 
century, and a copy of tho First Folio of 
Shakspere, in fairly good condition. 

Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, of 1ST, Picca¬ 
dilly, has reprinted for private circulation 
Lore's Garland, one of the earliest and rarest 
of those charming collections of posies, which 
breatho the spirit of the seventeenth century. 
For good reasons, he has chosen the second 
edition of 1674, which it happens that Mr. 
Brown also reprinted as one of the opuseula of 
the Sette of Odd Volumes. He has prefixed a 
bibliographical note; but for the history of 
posies reference must still be made to the 
lecture delivered a few years ago before the 
Royal Institution by Sir John Evans, who does 
not disdain to collect these trifles. Mr. 
Humphreys has brought out his little book in a 
style worthy of its contents. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

TnE March numbor of the New Review will 
contain an article on “ Tennyson,” written, 
from tho point of view of an advocatus diaboli, 
by the late Francis Adams. 

Next Monday the Star will publish the first 
of a series of extracts from letters addressed to 
or written by Shelley. Some of them have never 
before been printed, while others have appeared 
only in a partial form. 

Among the contents of the March number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine will be : “The 
Ballad of a Haunted House,” by Mr. Andrew 
Lang; a story of the sea in verse, by Mr. 
Rennell Rodd; a story by Mr. George Gissing, 
entitled “Our Mr. Jupp,” and “Along the 
Garonne,” by Mr. Stanley J. Weyman. 

The March number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will contain the opening chapters of a new serial 
story of adventure, entitled “ On a Lee Shore.” 
The scene of the story is laid mostly in 
Australasia, and is illustrated by Mr. W. 
Hatherell, one of the illustrators of “ Pictur¬ 
esque Australasia.” 

One of the features of the March number of 
the Ludgate Illustrated Magazine will be an 
article by Mr. Frederick Dolman, entitled “ A 
Prima Donna’s Scrap-book.” The article, which 
is illustrated with many portraits and facsimiles, 
deals with the career of Mme. Marie Roze. 

A new weekly illustrated journal for young 
men and women, entitled You and I, is an¬ 
nounced for publication on March 1, by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

After a short period of suspended anima¬ 
tion, Science Gossip will re-appear next month, 
under the joint editorship of Mr. John T. 
Carrington and Mr. Edward Step, who have 
obtained the promise of contributions from 
several prominent men of science. It will be 
published in future by Messrs. Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co. 

TnERE will also be published on March 1—by 
the Scientific Press, at 428 The Strand—the 
first number of a new monthly review, called 
Scientific Progress, which boldly announces that 
in no case will its articles be of a popular char¬ 
acter. The editor is Prof. J. Bretland Farmer, 
who will have the assistance of a committee of 
specialists. 


An illustrated interview with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, from the pen of Mr. Frederick Dolman, 
will appear in the new number of the Young 
Man. 

Mr. William Reeves will publish on 
March 1 the first number of a new monthly, 
called Strings : the Fiddler’s Magazine. It is 
edited by Mr. John Broadhouse, for many years 
editor of the Musical Standard. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. John Willis Clark, registrary of the 
university and the historian of the university 
and its colleges, has bean appointed by tho 
vice-chancellor to deliver the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge this year. 

The discussion in the Senate at Cambridge 
on the report of the Council on post-graduate 
study fills nearly six pages in the University 
Reporter. The scheme in general was warmly 
approved, especially by the professors. The 
chief argument against it was the fear of 
cheapening the degrees and of reducing the 
income of the university. 

It happens that the current number of tho 
University Gazette eoutaius the report of a 
committee of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford 
on the same subject. Thero are important 
differences between the two schemes. At Ox¬ 
ford, it is proposed to create two new research 
degrees, those of M.Sc. and M.Litt, which 
shall be open (1) to graduates of Oxford with¬ 
out additional residence, and (2) to others 
(whether graduates of other universities or not) 
who shall give satisfactory proof of general 
education and of fitness to enter on a course of 
special study. From this latter class, residence 
for three years is required, reducible to two 
years in the case of those who have already 
resided for two years in an approved institu¬ 
tion. Both classes alike must pursue a lino of 
study or research sanctioned by a committee; 
and the degree is to be conferred on the 
certificate of a delegacy, accompanied by a 
report of the work done by the candidate. 
Strangers are required to matriculate, and may 
afterwards proceed to the M.A. degree in the 
usual course. 


At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
bo held in the University Museum at Oxford on 
Monday next, Prof. Silvanus Thompson (whoso 
praenomen is misprinted in the Univrsity 
Gazette) will deliver a lecture on “Magic 
Mirrors,” with illustrations and experiments. 

The report of the Fitzwilliam Museum 
syndicate at Cambridge records the acquisition 
during the past year of two musical rarities : 
the autograph MS. of a Cantata by J. S. Bach, 
“ Macho dich, mein Geist, bereit,” given by 
Mr. Sedley Taylor; and what is believed to be 
a unique copy of Glees and Rounds, published 
about 1770 for the Harmonic Society of Cam¬ 
bridge, given by the Earl of Sandwich. Mr. 
Pendlebury has also added to his valuable 
donations of printed music. 

Applications are invited for two new 
lectureships at Edinburgh University — in 
French language and literature and Romance 
philology’, and in German language and litera¬ 
ture and Teutonic philology. The stipend 
offered is £400; and the term of office is five 
years, subject to renewal. 


A committee has been formed at Aberdeen, 
with the Marquis of Huntly, lord rector, as 
chairman, for instituting a memorial to the 
late Prof. William Miuto. In accordance with 
the views of his widow, it is proposed that the 
memorial should take the form of a prize in 
connexion with the English or the logic class ; 
and, if funds permit, a bust of the professor 
may be added. The first list of subscriptions 
amounts to £150. 
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The valuable biological library of the late 
Prof. Alfred Milnes Marshall has been pre¬ 
sented by his family to Owens College, 
Manchester ; and it is proposed to invite 
subscriptions for a memorial fund, to be de¬ 
voted to the maintenance of the library. 

Mb. Holbrook Gaskell having contributed 
£1000 to complete the endowment of the chair 
of botany at Liverpool University College, the 
council have decided to confer the professor¬ 
ship upon Mr. R. J. Harvey Gibson, who has 
held the lectureship in botany during the last 
- five years. 

The Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to its subscribers for 1893 Volume III. of The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood, edited by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark. This covers the period 
from 1082 until Wood’s death at the end of 
1095. It thus includes what is, perhaps, the 
best known event in Oxford history—the 
dealings of James II. with Magdalen College. 
Other incidents recorded are: the foundation 
of the Ashmolean, the expulsion of John Locke, 
the burning of Hobbes’s Leviathan, the publica¬ 
tion of Athenae Oxonienses, and the trouble 
which it brought on its author. But, on the 
whole, it must be said that this volume is less 
generally interesting than its two predecessors. 
Except in the description of royal visits, there 
is little continuous narrative, butmere jottiDgs of 
facts, which are often at second hand and have 
nothing to do with the university. None the 
less do we admire the zeal with which the 
editor has expanded and annotated these 500 
pages of trivialities. In 1086, we read that 
claret has entirely superseded canary sack in 
London; in 1689, of the planting of the elm 
trees in Non-ultra Walk, the path that now 
runs between Keble College and the Parks; in 
i 1692, that a thief was hanged, despite the offer 
of a maid to marry him on the scaffold. The 
editor promises a fourth volume, which will 
♦ contain not only an exhaustive index, but also the 
original documents in the suit of Clarendon v. 
Wood. 


TRANSLATION. 

AN ELEGY OF SIMONIDES. 

No earthly thing remaineth in one stay. 

Full wise the ancient Chian’s word appears, 

11 Man’B generations pass like leaves away ” ; 

But seldom men receive it in their ears 
. And graft it in their hearts; for hope is there, 

A native plant within the young man’s breast, 
And while there blooms youth’s much-loved 
floweret fair, 

. light is his thought: his scheming hath no rest; 
He looketh not to grow old or to die ; 

When full of health, he hath no thought of 
pain; 

Child as he is, he doth not well descry 
, How few short hours of youth and life remain. 

So do thou, timely warned, while thou dost live 
To thine own soul her share of blessings give. 

S. Cheetham. 

R.Chester : Feb. II, 18E4. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiyuary for February, Captain 
V J. W. Gambier continues his account of the 
i Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the 
t Canary Isles. He uses strong language, but 
1 not too strong, about the merciless slaughter 
of these simple and innocent people by the 
Spaniards. It would seem that, though the 
men were almost all killed off, the women were 
spared, for the Guanche type of face still exists 
on these isles among the cave-dwellers. Two 
female portraits are given, one of them of a 
high type of beauty. Mr. Roach le Sehonix 
gives a good account of the museum in the 
grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
at York. The place is in itself noteworthy, 


as it contains what little is left of the great 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary without the 
Walls, from which a body of earnest 
and brave men seceded for the purpose of 
founding the Cistercian Abbey of Fountains. 
There is no local museum in England which 
is more carefully kept, or where the 
objects are more intelligently classified. As 
was to be anticipated, the York museum is 
very rich in Roman remains, the greater part 
of which have been found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. One of the cases containing 
Roman objects is very touching. It is occupied 
by a collection of the toys of Roman children. 
Among other things, we find a child’s whistle 
and the bottoms of several glass vessels which 
have been rounded off to be used in some game. 
There are also several infants’ feeding 
bottles. Among the mediaeval antiquities is 
perhaps the finest mortar of English manu¬ 
facture in existence. It was cast in 1308 for 
use in the infirmary of St. Mary’s by Brother 
William de Torthorp. There it probably re¬ 
mained till the fall of the house, after which it 
must have experienced many vicissitudes. 
Some of its later wanderings have been traced. 
It was restored to its old home in 1835. A 
good engraving of this precious object is given. 
Among the notes for the month strange news 
appears from Norwich. Sir Thomas Browne, 
the author of the Reliyio Medici, was buried in 
the church of St. Peter Maueroft in that city 
in 1682, In 1840 his remains were disturbed, 
and the skull stolen. It is now preserved in 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, in a small 
pathological museum, in companionship with 
remains of criminals who have been executed 
in front of the castle. 


M. BRUNET1ERE AT THE ACADEMIE 
FRANgAISE. 

The expectations of the distinguished company 
which met on Thursday last, under the dome 
of the Institut, to assist at the reception of 
M. Brunetiere, the new Academician, were 
fully realised. 

M. Bruneticre’s oration was a masterpiece of 
eloquence and wit, of academical irony and 
polished epigram. He spoke for over one hour 
without any apparent effort, in full possession 
of his subject and his audience, stopping now 
and again to dwell with slight emphasis on an 
epigram or a flash of wit, then, after waiting 
a few seconds until the murmur of applause 
had subsided, he would resume with easy 
gesture his argument as naturally as if he were 
conversing with a chosen few on some familiar 
subject. 

Of his predecessor, Hi. John Lemoinne, he 
said little: 

“Born in London during tho ‘ Cent Jours’ of a 
French father and an English mother, I may 
observe that there existed in his talent, as in his 
person, something eminently British. . . . A'galant 
honme,’ a witty writer, a bold, courageous jour¬ 
nalist, who never said but what it pleased him 
to say, and, when he had said it, retired within 
his inner self, and said no more.” 

After a few characteristic remarks on M. 
Lemoinne’s career as a journalist, the orator 
began his expected attack on modern jour¬ 
nalism and journalists, whom he described with 
much wit and irony as a set of self-sufficient 
ignoramuses. 

“ A new generation has grown up, whose ardour 
for indiscretion is only to be equalled by its entire 
indifference to ideas. Like the orator who did 
not think when he didn’t speak, these young men 
only think when they are questioning; their victims 
supply them with ‘ copy,’ to which they add their 
own inexactitudes. And this is what is termed 
been well informed.” 


After this slap at the “interviewers,” he 
proceeded: 

“ Excuse the rather homely expression—what we 
expect from the journalist, as his name indicates, 
is the plat du jour ; and we require it to be served 
hot, or in less culinary and more academical terms, 
he must catch and seize, as it flies, the transitory 
and ephemeral, which will perish to-morrow with 
the occasion that gave it birth—the shifting or 
relative element of things. This is what we require 
of the journalist.” 

The journalists who wrote for the National and 
the Jourrud des Di-hats, under the direction of 
Armand Carrel and Berlin, were a very different 
class of men. 

‘Do you remember the story of Littrc’s debut? 
For three years—I say three years—the task of 
that Hellenist, that philosopher, that savant, was 
to make extracts from foreign papers under the 
eye of Armand Carrel.” 

The truth is, that Littrfe proved himself a very 
indifferent journalist, notwithstanding his three 
years’ apprenticeship. Again, in those days 
a journalist had as much time to write his article 
as he chose to take, while the up-to-date 
journalist of the present day must “ knock off ” 
his Premier Tar is as soon as the “ special wire ” 
or the telephone has said its last word. Other 
objections and contradictions might be offered 
to M. Bruneticre’s criticisms, and these ought 
to have been presented by the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville in his reply ; but such was not the case. 

He began by singing the praises of tho 
new-comer, of the Revue des Deux Monies, 
and the late M. Buloz. Then he mildly criticised 
M. Bruneticre’s application of the theory of 
evolution and scientific methods to criticism, 
and, in alluding to his well-known combative¬ 
ness of character, boldly exclaimed, ‘ ‘ Ah! 
Monsieur, que vous etas pugnace! ” But a 
passage towards the end of the Comte d’Haus- 
sonville’s speech, as noble an eulogy of char¬ 
acter as could be uttered of any man, must 
have gone to M. Bruneticre’s heart. Alluding 
to the loud applause which greeted the recently 
elected Academician when he opened his course 
in the new lecture-hall of the Sorbonne, he 
said : 

“ Mais les applaudissements, qui, ce jour lit, ont 
ratifle la choix de l’Acadcmie, avaient une signifi¬ 
cation plus flatteuse encore. Ils s’adressaient 
moins a votre lecon, moins surtout a telles declara¬ 
tions dont votre probitu intellectuelle se fait un 
devoir peut-itre excessif, qu'u votre vie entiire: 
moins au conferencier qu’ii l’hommo lui-meme, ct, 
dans un temps oil certains succi's brillants doivonr. 
trop a la camaraderie et au charlatanisme, e’est 
une chose snine et fortifiante de constater quo, 
pour arriver comme vous, non eeulement is la 
reputation, mais a la popularite, il sufflt de quoi ? 

Oh! de bien peu de chose : d’avoir consacre vingt- 
cinq ans de sa vie A un travail sans reluche; do 
s’otre fait du metier des lettres une conception 
tellement haute qu’elle soit incompatible, je ne 
dis pas avec la moindre faiblesse, mais avec la plus 
lcgcre complaisance, d’avoir place constamment le 
souci de la sinccrite et de la justice au-dessus de 
toute preoccupation personnelle ; enfin de mettro 
au service de ces rare a qualites un double don 
qu’il n’est pas frequent non plus do posseder ii un 
egal degie, celui de l’ecrivain et de l’orateur. 
Voila, Monsieur, ce que, meme dans le Palais do 
la Verite, on pourrait dire de vous; et, puisquo 
les deuils repetes qui ont frappo PAcademic 
m’appellent pour la seconde fois en bien peu do 
temps a l’honneur de parler en eon nom, e'est 
pour moi une grande et personnelle joie de saluer 
en vous le module acheve, dans notre litteraturo 
contemporaine de co que nos pAres appelaient: 
l’honnete homme.” 

The current number of the Revue de Paris 
contains among other interesting articles—such 
as M. Darmesteter’s “ La Guerre et la Paix 
interieures,” a short but exhaustive sketch of 
French politics from 1871 to 1893 ; M. M. 
Paliiologue’s “ L’Amour chez Henri Heine ”— 
some interesting Souvenirs of Ernest Renan, 
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by M. Jules Simon, in which he vindicates 
Renan’s memory from the strictures uttered 
by M. Challemel-Lacour in the course of his 
recent reception-speech at the Academy. 

Cecil Nicholson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLERIDQK AND OPIUM. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 10,1894. 

The date of Coleridge’s first experience of 
laudanum must be put at least eight months 
earlier than the time assigned to it by Mr. 
Hutchinson (Academy, Feb. 17, p. 143); for, 
in a letter written by Coleridge on March 12, 
1790, to “The reverend Mr Edwards No 26 
opposite St Philip’s Church Birmingham,” ho 
says: 

“ Dear Edwards 

Since X last wrote you, I have been 
tottering on the edge of madness—my mind over¬ 
balanced on the e contra side of Happiness—the 


repeated blunders of the printer, the forgetfulness 
and blunders of my associate &c &c abroad, and 
at home Mrs Coleridge dangerously ill, and ex¬ 
pected hourly to miscarry. Such has been my 
situation for the last fortnight—I have been 
obliged to take laudanum almost every night.” 

This letter, with three others addressed to 
the same correspondent, is in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It is dated 
“ Saturday 12 March 1795 ” ; but the refer¬ 
ence to Mrs. Coleridge, and the fact that 
March 12 wag a Saturday in 1796 and not in 
1795, show that 1795 is a slip of the pen. 

William Ald« Weight. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF SnANKLIN. 

East Mount, ShanUin: Feb. 17, 1894. 

It has occurred to me some time since to 
conjecture that the name of the river Coin was 
one of thoRe words which have a sort of double 
etymology, the form of the original name being 
affected by a supposed derivation from another 
source ; and that the first three syllables of the 
word Oamulodnnum contained the British name 
of the river, from which the modern name was 
a corrupt derivative. This supposition is con¬ 
firmed by what Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us 
in his letter (Academy, February 10) of the 
words Camlan, Camling, and Camalon, as 
names of brooks or rivers. 

I am staying at a place the name of which 
has not, so far as I know, been satisfactorily 
explained. I was inclined to derive it from 
the brook or linn which has formed the well- 
known “ chine.” But Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
in giving the etymology of Cromlin in Antrim 
(crowglean n), suggests what is probably the 
true explanation of the last syllable of Shanklin. 
Will he or some other Celtic scholar supply 
the origin of the first syllable ? The oldest 
authentic form of the name, so far as I know, 
is Shentling, so printed by Sir Richard Worsley 
from a list of knights’ fees of the 8th year of 
Edward I., and Shencleng, so written in a 
return made to the Bishop of Winchester by 
the dean of the Isle of Wight in 1305. It is 
obviously probable that the locality should 
derive its name from the chine, or ravine, by 
which it is still principally known, and that 
this, like other natural objects, should retain 
its British name. 

F. M. Nichols. 


A THEOMACA. 

Feb. 17,1894. 

Has any student of folklore taken into con¬ 
sideration the curious story in the Liber 
Landavensis of Saint Samson and his encounter 
with a “ theomaca ursuta [sic] et comuta cum 
lancea trisulcata per uastas siluas uolitans,” 
who overthrows and half kills the Saint’s 
travelling companion, a young deacon ? Ad¬ 
jured to give an account of herself, the hag 
answers: 

“ Theomaca sum. Nam parentes mei hue usque 
preuaritores uobis extitere : & nemo inhac silua 
remansit, nisi ego de meo genere. Habeo octo 
sorores & matrem qua? adhuc niuunt, et in ulteriori 
silua degunt, et ego marito tradita sum in hac, 
heremo: sed quia mortuus est, recedere dehac 
silua nequeo.” —The Text of the Book of IJan Diir. 
Reproduced by J. Gwenogvrjn Evans. Oxford: 
1893 (p. 13). 

Much early folklore must lurk in the family 
and matrimonial history of this demon-woman, 
whose terrible figure recalls that of the 
Triumphant Death of the Campo Santo. Her 
inability as a widow to change her place of 
abode seems especially to require explanation. 

E. T. 


“ ENGELLAND.” 

London: Feb. 18,1894. 

Allow me to mention that, in the report of 
my remarks at the Viking Club, there is a 
misprint in the passage where it is stated that 
in Germany, to this day, England is still 
“practically referred to as Engel-land.” In¬ 
stead of “ practically ” I had said poetically. 
Thus, in several songs of Freiligrath the name 
of this Anglo-Saxon land occurs in that form. 
As, for instance, in the poem on Johanna 
Kinkel’s death: 

“ Zur Winterszeit in Engelland, 

Versprengte Manner, haben 
Wir schweigend In den fremden Sand 
Die deutsche Frau begraben.” 

In German folk-speech also—as I have often 
heard—the word Engelland, in which the name 
of the Angles is clearly preserved, is still 
in use. I need scarcely add that, historically 
speaking, the Angles (as I have shown in the 
October number of the Scottish Review of last 
year) appear not only on the Baltic shores, and 
later on the Rhenish borders, but even as far 
south as Thuringia—namely, on the upper 
course of the river Unstrut. The Lex Angli- 
orum et Werinorum, hoc est Thuringorum, is 
evidence of it. In those Thuringian quarters, 
not far from Greussen, there are villages called 
Kirchengel, Westengel, Feldengel, opposite 
Wemingshausen. In these place-names the 
Engle or Angle folk and the Warings have 
evidently left their mark. 

In the dialect of that district there are curious 
vestiges of certain peculiarities of English 
speech : for instance, in the way of forming the 
participle. People there say: “ Er kaiu 

rittning” (he came riding). The usual German 
participle would be “ reitend.” 

Karl Blind. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, Feb. 25, 4 p m. Sunday Lecture : “ The Story of 
8t. Simon and of Fourier,” by Dr. G. J. Wild. 

7.45 p.m. Ethical: “ Authors and their Duties,” by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Monday, Feb. 26, 6 p m. London Institution : “ The Chemistry 
of Cleaning,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Greek Reliefs on Pedes¬ 
tals and ThroneB,” by Mr. A. S. Murray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage,” II., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: " Exploration on the Upper 
Mekong,” by Mr. H. Warrington Smyth. 

Tuesday, Feb. 27, 3 p.ra. Royal Institution: “ Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” VII., by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

4 p.m. Colonial Institute : Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Liverpool Overhead 
Railway,” by Messrs. J. H. Greathead and Francis Fox ; 
“The Electrical Equipment of the Liverpxl Overhead 
Railway,” by Mr. Thomas Parker. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: "Goldsmiths* Work, Pas': 
and Present,” by Mrs. Philip Newman. 

Wednesday, Feb. 28, 8 pm. Society of Arts: "Rainfall 
Records in the British Isles,” by Mr. G. J. 8ymons. 

Thursday, March 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Vedftata Philosophy,” I., by Prof. Max Miiller. 

6. p.m, London Institution: “Old Traditions and 
Memories of our own Neighbourhood,” by Canon Ben- 
ham. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Evolution of 

Sculpture,” I., by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Algological Notes from Cumbrae: 
The Origin of the Filamentous Thallus of Dumont <i 
ftV/ormis ,** by Mr. George Brebner; " Entomoatraca and 
the Surface Film of Water,” by Mr. D. J. 8courfleld. 

8p.m. Chemical: “Aerial Oxidation of Terpenes 
and Essential Oils,” by Mr. C. T. Kengzett. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: “The Ceast- 
Lands of the North Atlantic,” VIII., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 2. 7.30 p.m. Civil Eogineers, Students* 
Meeting : “ Efficiency and Economy oi Elevators,” by 
Mr. Herbert W. Umney. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ The Accentual Element in 
Early Latin Verse, with a New Theory of the Saturnian 
Metre,” by Mr. W. M. Lindsay. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Theory of the 

Cochlea and Inner Ear,” by Prof. J. G. McKenarick. 

Saturday, March 3,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light,” IV., 
by Lord Rayleigh. 
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SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

i. 

A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity. By A. E. H. Love. Vol. I. and 
Vol. II. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
Our space hardly permits of doing moro than 
heartily commending to the trained mathe¬ 
matician this text-book of a very difficult 
branch of science. Hitherto the only Euglish 
text-book on elasticity has been Ibbetson’s, if 
we place on one side the brilliant article of 
Lora Kelvin in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and the still more important sections devoted 
to the subject in Thomson and Tait’s well- 
known Treatise on Natural Philosophy. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Love’s work, written 
years later, goes much farther than these. With 
historical introductions and ample if not always 
exhaustive references, it forms an excellent 
sample of the best type of Cambridge text-book. 
It has not the originality of Clebsch’s volume, 
nor the crisp dearness and insight of Saint- 
Yenant’s works. The amount of original matter 
init is comparatively small, theprocesses adopted 
are occasionally cumbersome; and once or twice, 
as in the treatment of the problem of flexure, 
we come across interpretations which we believe 
to be erroneous. But the book, as a whole, is 
good: it shows much careful work and a very 
wide reading. That it is not intended in the 
first place for physicists, or technologists, Mr. 
Love has wisely indicated by the introduction of 
the word “mathematical.” The elastician 
will probably turn as a test of Mr. Love’s 
work in the first place to the chapters dealing 
with thin plates. We fear he may come away 
dissatisfied, but this dissatisfaction should be 
rather with the present state of elastic science 
than with the author. The subject is still 
chaotic at this point, notwithstanding the 
labours of Lord Rayleigh, Prof. Lamb, Mr. 
Basset, and Mr. Love himself. We are 
inclined to believe that, had Mr. Love waited 
still a few years before the publication of his 
second volume, he would have found it possible 
to give a sounder and more connected theory. 
We have by no means surrendered all hope of 
a complete solution for thin spherical and 
cylindrical shells: it appears to us merely a 
matter of hard, very hard, analysis. Above all, 
we believe that approximations based on 
expansions in powers of the displacements 
may be most erroneous in their results. One 
good consequence, however, of Mr. Love’s 
publication of more or less tentative theories 
will undoubtedly be to draw more general 
attention to the pressing need of further in¬ 
vestigation. We only hope that Mr. Love will 
find himself able, with the advance of elastic 
theory, to rewrite parts of volume ii. in a second 
edition. Meanwhile he has more than brought 
up the English literature of elasticity to the 
level of German and French publications. 

An Essay on Neirton’s Principia. By W. W. 
Rouse Ball. (Macmillans.) Mr. Ball had enter¬ 
tained the idea of bringing out a critical edition 
of Newton’sPn'ncipia,and had prepared historical 
and explanatory notes with this end in view. 
No more pious work could possibly be under¬ 
taken by a member of Newton’s college; no 
more fitting publication could have been issued 
by the Cambridge Press; and, in many respects, 
no better or more sympathetic editor could have 
been found than Mr. Ball. Unluckily, he tells 
us that he is unlikely, in the immediate future, 
to find time to carry out this plan. Our regret 
is only slightly tempered by the publication of 
the present essay on the history of the Principia. 
Surely the University Press and Trinity College 
might, between them, make it possible for Mr. 
Bail to carry out his original scheme; and while 
the collected papers of the moderns are 


being issued in such splendid editions from 
Cambridge, a little money and a little 
time might he devoted to a collected and 
annotated edition of the works of the 
greatest mind which Cambridge can lay claim 
to. What the French have done for Laplace, 
what the Dutch are doing for Huyghens, and 
the Italians for Galilei, surely the English ought 
to do for NewtonHad we a Purnival among 
the mathematicians, we should not have had to 
wait so long for a standard edition of Newton’s 
works. The English Government will hardly 
be induced to do what the French Government 
has done; but a “ Newton Society,” assisted, 
perhaps, by the Cambridge Press, might achieve 
much. Mr. Ball’s little volume shows us that a 
capable editor for the Principia at least could be 
found. He has put into small space a very 
great deal of interesting matter, and his book 
ought to meet with a wide circulation among 
lovers of Newton and the Principia. Mr. Ball 
doos not refer in his bibliography to any Italian 
translation of the Principia, but we believe we 
have heard of one dating from the eighteenth 
century; otherwise his bibliographical references 
appear very complete. 

Utility of Quaternions in Physics. By A. 
McAulay. (Macmillans.) Mr. McAulay begins 
his preface—" The present publication is an 
essay that was sent in (December 1887) to 
compete for the Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge ” 
—and then follows, perhaps, as lively an 
attack upon the Cambridge school of mathe¬ 
maticians as we remember to have read. It is, 
however, marked by such an obvious, if un¬ 
conscious, amount of personal bias, by such a 
silly vulgarity of tone, and by the assumption 
that all Cambridge mathematicians, Mr. | 
McAulay and Prof. Tait excepted, are block¬ 
heads, not to say swine, that we 

strongly urge the publishers to with 
draw tho book till a new preface is 
written. At present it quite destroys the 
chances that the case, and a very fair case, 
which Mr. McAulay has made out for the 
extended study of quaternions will receive a 
hearing where he most of all wishes it to be 
heard. Thero is good matter in Mr. McAulay’s 
text; but as he will repel Cambridge teachers 
by the tone of his preface, so he will fail to 
reach their “charges,” the “budding Cam¬ 
bridge mathematicians,” because his essay, 
being a Smith’s Prize dissertation, presupposes 
a considerable knowledge of quaternions them¬ 
selves. By a text-book, giving so much of the 
elements of quaternions as were needful to 
follow his physical applications, and written in 
a more chastened tone, Mr. McAulay would 
have done more real service to the branch of 
science which he admires, and of which there 
are some few quiet and modest cultivators, 
besides its “ prophets,” than by his present 
volume. It is needless to add that the major 
prophet has taken advantage of this outburst 
of divine afflatus on the part of the minor 
prophet to express how exhilarating he finds it, 

“ after toiling through the arid wastes presented 
to us as wholesome pasture in the writings of 
Prof. Willard Gibbs, Dr. Oliver Heaviside, and 
others of a similar complexion.” Clannishness 
and hard hitting are still characteristic Scottish 
virtues. 

A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Oases. 
By H. W. Watson. Second Edition. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) Tho first edition of Mr. 
Watson’s book was published in 1870. The 
present, a revised, much improved, and expanded 
volume, is issued also in a handier form. 
The book is, of course, essentially mathematical: 
it deals almost exclusively with the ideal per¬ 
fect gas, and supposes that figment of the 
mathematical mind “ perfect elasticity ” to 
exist for the molecules. It seems to us that, 
till we know more about the internal kinetic i 


J energy of molecules and its law of dissipation 
i into the surrounding ether, the kinetic theory 
of gases must remain where Dr. Watson leaves 
it, a mathematical exercise rather than a 
workable physical theory. Dr. Watson keeps 
clear of physics pretty generally, and even the 
name of Van der Waals does not appear in his 
treatise. It lacks a table of contents or an 
index. Such books, especially when published 
by a university press, are now very uncommon, 
and soon the reviewer will feel able to pass 
them by with the single comment “ no 
index ” ! 

We have received The Elements of Applied 
Mathematics, including Kinetics, Statics, and 
Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop. (Bell.) A 
good deal of material is crammed, by aid of 
small type, into a little book. We find nothing 
to raise the volume above the general ruck of 
elementary text-books. Some of the processes 
— e.g., that on p. 125, to find the centroid of a 
circular arc, are ridiculously complex for such 
simple problems. 

Of the “ Encyklopaedio der Naturwis- 
senschaft,” llandbuch der Pliysik (Breslau, 
Trewendt), we have received Lieferungen 
14 and 15. These contain the conclusion of 
Dr. Czapski’s monograph on optical instru¬ 
ment?, which we have noticed in an earlier 
review; articles on “ Dioptrik,” by Pulfrich and 
Straubal; on “ Spectralanalyse,” by Kayser; 
“ Bhotometrie,” by Brodhun; and “ Scintilla¬ 
tion,” by Exner. Much of this is extremely 
good, and we congratulate the editor on having 
at last put different sections into the hands of 
specialists, rather than continuing to over¬ 
burden Prof. Auerbach. Dr. Kayser's paper 
on spectrum analysis may be specially noted 
as a capital piece of condensed information. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MK. THEODORE BENT’S DISCOVERIES AT YEHA, 
NEAR AKSUM. 

We«ton-super-Mare: Feb. 10, 169-1. 

I have been reading Prof. Sayce’s review of 
Mr. Theodore Bent’s Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians, which has led me to the Kamak 
Lists of Thothmes III. In the List of Cush I 
find a cluster of names which some years ago 
in my MS. notes I have referred to this part of 
old Aethiopia. I wish I could give them in 
hieroglyphs in your columns. I have collated 
Prof. Maspero’s corrections, and had intended 
to publish my notes; but ill-health has pre¬ 
vented. 

The place Yoha, where Mr. Bent found so 
many ancient monuments, is surely No. 42 of 
the Kamak List. Mariette gives it as spelt 
with the single reed, the twisted cord, and two 
eagles. Maspero reads it, however, as the two 
reeds and two eagles. In my notes I have 
identified it as “ Iaba, near Axurn.” Mr. 
Bent identifies this city with “Ave,” men¬ 
tioned by Nonnosus, the ambassador of 
Justinian ; “ and the conclusion is confirmed by 
a fragment of an inscription found on the 
spot, in which Prof. D. n. Muller 
reads the words, ‘ the temple of Awa.’ ” 
Now the next name in the Karnak List 
is spelt with the two reeds, the looped cord 
which is read as = wa, and the eagle. This 
would read I awa or Yawa. But Prof. Maspero 
strikes out the first reed, and this leaves A wa. 
It is true that Maspero puts marks of erasure 
before the first sign. But the name suggests 
to me a doubt whether Yeha is actually 
identical with Ave, Awa, or very near to it. 

Perhaps this hasty memorandum will lead to 
the study of tho great Southern List of 
Thothmes III. This part of East Africa is now 
attracting great attention. I have not been 
able to keep abreast of tho new intelligence, 
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but the elaborate map published by Perthes a 
few years ago was most useful. While writing 
this I am greatly grieved to read an announce¬ 
ment of the death of Lr. Diimichen, an 
illustrious Egyptologist who could have thrown 
great light on any such questions as these. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College on Friday 
next, March 2, Mr. W. M. Lindsay, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, will read a paper entitled, 
“ The Accentual Element in Early Latin Terse, 
with a New Theory of the Saturnian Metre.” 

On Thursday next, March 1, Prof. MW 
Muller will begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution, on “ The Vedanta 
Philosophy.” 

Among the documents in the possession of 
the Anthropological Institute are a considerable 
number of MS. vocabularies, in many cases 
unique in their character. As it has never 
come within the scope of the Institute to 
devote a large portion of its Journal to the 
publication of such material, a fund is being 
raised by subscription, independently of the 
Institute, to deal with these documents. The 
subscription is one guinea, payable in alternate 
years; and the first vocabulary to be published 
will be one of the Ipurina language (Upper 
Purus River), South America, by the Rev. 
J. E. R. Polak. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian.— [Monday, Feb. 5.) 

8 HAD WORTH H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in tb 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. W. H. Fair 
brother, on “ Green and his Critics.” The critic 
dealt with were Prof. Seth in Hegelianism am 
Personality, and Mr. Balfour’s essays in Mind 
The thorough self-consistency of Green’s philo 
eopmcal system as a whole was due to the fact tha 
his ethical and political doctrines were the direc 
logical outcome oi his metaphysical teaching 
Inis teaching was in no way borrowed from Kan 
or Hegel, but the result of an “ analysis into th< 
facts of consciousness.” Still less could Green bt 
charged with Pantheism, whether metaphysical 01 
theological, or with the peiitio principii of t 
‘ready-made ontology.” The criticism fell t< 
the ground as both false and irrelevant. It wai 
untrue in its statement of what Green actualh 
taught, and consisted for the most part of whal 
was practically a restatement in slightly diffcrenl 
language of Green’s own views.—The paper wai 
followed by a discussion. 

Elizabethan.— (Wednesday, Feb. 7.) 
Frederick Booebs, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. R 
I* Gallienne read a paper on “ John Cleveland.” 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Le Gallienne 
said : the poet whom ho brought to the Elizabethan 
Society s hospitable home for lost poets was once 
a successful rival of Milton. When Paradise Lost 
was despised and rejected of men, known but to 
a few furtive admirers, Mr. Cleveland’s poems, 
orations, epistles, and satires, were the talk of the 
,°, Wn l “ e esteemed of the fashionable booksellers. 
Alas . that in the race for fame the tortoise must 
y f ) 1 . ways J one sighed, of course, for the 
? , One could have nothing but congratulations 
for the tortoise. The hare of Cleveland’s reputa- 
tion speedily ran through many editions, while 
Milton s tortoise groaned to itself on the book- 
Bhelves. To-day, he doubted if a single fashionable 
bookseller bad ever heard the name of the cele- 
brated wit. They might say Cleveland was the 
King s most loyal and honoured poet, a miracle of 
7, 1 *’* n ? oust ? r ° f [ au °y. the town was ablaze with 
but alas, poor shade, his name was no 
more upon the lips of men. One seemed to see 
Milton and Cleveland in an emblem grimly playing 
at see-saw. Milton was down in 16G7, aud P Cleve^ 

favourwith P i„ 8 Jr to 1 ng the mm8hine ° f royal 
lavo r, with lustlmglaurels and fallacious rainbows 


of immortality about his head. To-day—well, 
there was no need to sadden the poor ghost with 
the contrast! Milton’s address was the Temple of 
Fame ; to find Cleveland they must descend to the 
charnel-house beneath. If it was unjust for 
Cleveland to ride so high in lti67, it was unjust 
also that he should lie so low in 1894. He was 
not, indeed, a great man like Milton, but he was 
a sturdy and brilliant figure: a wit, whose satire 
had bite in it even for to-day; a poet, who had 
passages that still had such grace “ as morning 
meadows wear ” ; a rare good fellow as companion, 
and a manly man, whose loyalty to the cause he con¬ 
sidered just had at least contributed its quota to 
the energising stream of tendency that made for 
all stalwart dutiful instincts in our blood to-day. 
If we were loyal in our impulses, it was because 
John Cleveland, and men like him, were loyal 
before us. The name of Cleveland, properly spelled 
Cleveland, came from the family’s original resi¬ 
dence in the district of Yorkshire known by that 
name. In regard to Cleveland’s relations with 
Oliver, Mr. Le Gallienne read his witty and 
courageous petition “to the Protector after long 
and vile durance in prison ” (which won him his 
freedom), to give a glimpse of the man and his 
virile prose. The last and most complete edition 
of Cleveland’s poems was published in 1687. He 
seemed to have paid the usual penalty for popularity 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the 
corruption of his text. Read by certain modern 
critics, Cleveland might be speedily buried beneath 
the mountain of his affectation, his dulness, and 
his occasional obscenity. Yet, such fresh and 
fragrant verse as thatentitled “Mary’s Spikenard,” 
and beginning: 

“ Shall I presume, without perfume, 

My Christ to meet, that is all sweet ? 

Noll will make most pleasant posies, 

Catch the breath of unblown roses,’ ’ 

make it imperative that we should have a more 
intimate acquaintance with this poet. There were 
many pearls to be found if we cared to make 
the search. Cleveland was above all a poet- 
pamphleteer ; and, consequently, his volume was 
considerably congested with satires and squibs, 
and other party verse, which, though it might 
have value for the historian, had naturally little 
attraction for the student of poetry. Nevertheless, 
some of his best satires retained their sting to 
this day, especially those against the Scotch, which 
were particularly vitriolic. “ The Rebel Scot ” was 
the most famous of these, and with it began Cleve¬ 
land' s great reputation. Cleveland also wrote many 
spirited lampoons against the Puritans, notably 
“ The hue and cry after Sir John PreBbyter.” 
They got glimpses of the other camp, and of the 
light-hearted courage with which Cleveland bore 
the privations of his life as a cavalier-soldier, 
in two poems. He was, however, frequently un¬ 
intelligible, often silly, and not a little coarse. 
Scattered about his book were several rousing 
drinking songs, which were, perhaps, a little too 
frank for this reticent age. For a masterly piece 
of criticism in verse, we could point to his stately 
epitaph on Ben Jonsou: 

“ The Muses’ fairest light in no dark time, 

The wonder of a learned age, the line 
Which none could pass, the most proportioned 
wit 

To nature, the best judge of what was fit, 

The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen, 

The voice most echoed by consenting men, 

The soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made, 

Tuned to the highest key of ancient Rome, 
Returning all his music with his own. 

“ Here lies Ben Jonson, every age will look 
With sorrow here, and wonder on his book.” 

To live by an epitaph was a somewhat melan¬ 
choly paradox, but—may we not all some day be 
in like case, in conclusion, Mr. Le Gallienne said 
that Cleveland might have soared very high as a 
lyrical poet, had he not been so preoccupied with 
the politics of his day. If, on further acquaintance, 
they found Cleveland a bore, there was at least this 
to be said in his favour, that he had written his 
last line.—A discussion followed, which was opened 
by the chairman, and continued by Mr. A. C 
Hayward, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. J. E. Baker, 
and Mr. Le Gallienne. 


FINE ART. 

James and William Tassie. With a Catalogue 
of their Portrait Medallions. By John 
M. Gray. (Edinburgh; Patterson.) 

The curator of the Scottish National Por¬ 
trait Gallery has here fulfilled, with all the 
care that characterises him, a task most 
proper to his office. The artists Tassie, 
who are the subjects of his latest and most 
elaborate study, deserve to be more syste¬ 
matically kno wn than they have been hitherto; 
and if the younger, by his work, hardly 
merits that fulness of notice which may 
most justly be bestowed upon the elder and 
more original, it may likewise be answered 
that the careers of the two men and the 
fortunes and history of their works are of 
necessity inextricably mixed, and, further, 
that the younger man, having much of the 
simple charm of character which distin¬ 
guished the elder, one would only un¬ 
willingly have discovered that the record of 
his days and his achievements had been 
abridged. Besides, as it is, the biographi¬ 
cal and critical portion of the volume now 
consecrated to their fame does not exceed 
seventy pages: ten times that quantify of 
matter (if “ matter ” indeed we are to call 
it) is over and over again bestowed, in the 
course of one publishing season, upon the 
memoir of the unimportant and the remi¬ 
niscences of the third-rate celebrity. 

Not only were the Tassies very delightful 
people, each one in his own way, but their 
work—much of it done south of the Tweed, 
nay in London itself—is of real and per¬ 
manent importance. On the east side of 
Leicester-square stands, two or three doors 
from the Alhambra Theatre, a restaurant 
which, I am informed, has for years had a 
vogue—the Hotel Cavour—and on the site 
of it, a hundred years ago, was what one 
may most accurately describe as the “ shop ” 
of the Tassies. From that establishment 
proceeded their small portrait medallions of 
many eminent and many unimportant people 
—Mr. Gray has been enabled to catalogue 
nearly five hundred—and those reproductions 
of ancient gems, and of the gems wrought 
by certain very able men of the seventeenth 
century under the impulse of a classical 
revival, which, for us in the South at least, 
quite as much as their portraits, ore the 
justification of the Tassies’ fame. James 
Tassie’s paste—who shall in his turn dis¬ 
cover and command the secret of it! For 
seal—or brooch, we may suppose, or finger¬ 
ring—how hard, how durable, and in colour, 
how fine! 

I could wish, personally, that Mr. 
Gray had found it in his heart to 
say more concerning these things. The 
number of them is extraordinary; and 
yet they have somehow been for the most 
part absorbed, so that that which is sup¬ 
posed to be the immoral delight of scarcity 
is again, after long years, belonging to 
them. The Empress Catherine, in the life¬ 
time of James Tassie, ordered and obtained 
a whole collection of them. A generation 
ago, such of them as were about, were 
selling for almost nothing. To-day they 
are again sought for—are likely to be 
appreciated almost as much, and, in mere 
money value, to be rated much more highly, 
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than they were in the beginning of our 
century. A “Tassie boom ”—just as there 
was a boom in Renaissance medals, two or 
three years ago—is that, one wonders, 
about to be helped and heralded? Very 
likely. And in that case recourse will have 
to be had, not to Mr. Gray only—w'ho is 
concerned, as I have remarked, most 
especially and most learnedly with the 
portraits—but likewise to the Descriptive 
Catalogue of that valued antiquary Raspe, 
who, in these matters and many besides 
them, was the Empress Catherine’s adviser. 
His is the great record of the gems. The 
humbler collector, bent upon acquisitions of 
this nature, will have the support of at 
least Shelley’s approval. “Get me”— 
wrote Shelley, in 1822 , to his friend Mr. 
Peacock, the novelist—“ get me two pounds 
worth of Tassie’s gems, the prettiest, accord¬ 
ing to your taste.” 

A few agreeable illustrations in the present 
volume afford to an outsider, such as myself, 
some opportunity of judging of the por¬ 
traits ; some of the gems it had already 
been my good fortune to handle and be 
charmed with. Tne portraits have all the 
appearance of being of an exceeding direct¬ 
ness. James Tassie was clearly a qualified 
and unaffected recorder of every age, and 
of either sex, and of most various character. 
It is hard to say whether the “ David 
Dale”—a philanthropist, whoso features 
have been furthor published in an unsigned 
stipple print—or the “Mrs. Jean Adam,” an 
elderly woman, piquante and alert, or the 
“ Lady Anne de JPoelnitz,” youngish and 
plump, or the “Adam Smith,” cautious and 
meditative, or the “Rudolph Eric Raspe,” 
the born connoisseur, or the “ RobertFoulis,” 
the great printer and art-patron, is the 
finest portrait. Nothing, certainly, is finer 
than the last: nothing is more sympathetic; 
and Foulis was a man whose nature such an 
one as James Tassie would assuredly en¬ 
tirely fathom. Only one who has himself 
known something of the ditliculties of the 
cataloguer—a labourer whose work is done 
chieily con amore, but is yet arduous and 
often baffling—can understand the measure 
of research which Mr. Gray’s volume, as a 
whole, has involved; but all may appreciate 
the succinctness and the careful neat 
simplicity with which he has laid before us 
the essential facts of his subject. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Hehendi: Feb. 5,1894. 

SrxcE I last wrote we have been very busy, 
and are carrying back with us a large store of 
archaeological facts and inscriptions. After 
leaving Abu-Simbel, we spent a day in the 
temple of Hor -m-hib or Armais at Gebel 
Addeh; and on the cliff a little to the south of 
it I discovered a graffito, which referred to the 
temple as being in “ the country of Bak.” In 
Bak I would see the classical Aboccis, rather 
than in Abshek, with which it is usually 
identified. The inscriptions I have copied, 
moreover, go to show that Amon-heri, and not 
Abshek, was the name of the city built by 
Bamses II. at Abu-Simbel. North of Gebel 
Addeh and behind the village of FerSg are 
several rock-tombs, none of which, however, 
have inscriptions ; but on a cliff above the high¬ 
road I found the cartouche of Ramses II. 


Between Gebel Addeh and a conical hill to 
the south called Gebel esh-Shems in Arabic, 
Maahakit or Mashal-kit “Sun-rock” inNubian, 
is another conical hill, on the western slope of 
which is a specs first described by Champollion. 
I was able to correct and materially increase 
the number of the inscriptions ho copied in it, 
though unfortunately the cartouche of the king 
contained in them is so much destroyed as to 
make it impossible for me to say with certainty 
to whom it belonged. All that is clear is that 
it is not the cartouche of Ramses II., as given 
by the great French scholar. What remains 
resembles the name of Hor-m-hib. 

Among Champollion’s papers were found 
copies of sculptures and inscriptions from an 
unnamed monument. As they were upon the 
sheets which related to Masliakit, it has been 
supposed that the monument in question exists 
in that locality. Such, howover, is not the 
case. We carefully explored the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and with the exception of the speos, 
tho only relic of antiquity we could discover 
was a line of hieratic upon a fragment of rock. 
Where the monument can be I cannot imagine, 
as I have seen nothing which bears any re¬ 
semblance to Ghampollion’s copies. 

Faras, south of Mashakit, but on the opposite 
bank, stands on the site of a Roman town. 
The remains of a Coptic church still exist there; 
and in the walls of its old Saracenic fortress I 
found stones sculptured with hieroglyphs, as 
well as portions of the uraeus-frieze of an 
Egyptian temple. At some distance from the 
river are three tombs of an early period exca¬ 
vated in a low sandstone hill; the central one 
has been turned into a Coptic church, and the 
walls are covered with early Coptic inscriptions. 
Prof. Mahaffy and myself spent a couple of 
days in copying them. One of them is dated 
“ the 8th day of Khoiak, the 10th (year) of the 
Indiction of Diocletian.” Most of them are 
written in red paint, and have the form of pngan 
prosk-yncmata. South of Faras is a tomb of 
the age of Ramses II., near which I found a 
graffito dated in the 17th year of an un-uamed 
king. 

After leaving Faras we visited the ruined 
temple of Serra, which Capt. Lyons has been 
excavating. I copied all the inscriptions that 
are visible, including the cartouches of the 
Cushite countries conquered by Ramses II., by 
whom the temple was built. On the north side 
of the entrance is a row of cartouches of tho 
Asiatic countries he cla ms to have subdued. 
One of the texts states that the place was called 
User-Ma-Ra Ser-Sbett. 

The excavations of Col. Halkett Smith, and 
more especially of Capt. Lyons, have made 
Wadi Helfa an interesting place to the ai-chae- 
ologist. The two temples of Usertesen I. and 
Thothmes III. have been cleared of the sand 
in which they were buried, and highly in¬ 
teresting they prove to be. In that of 
Thothmes III. we found several Karian graffiti 
and a few Greek ones. The Greek texts, how¬ 
ever, belong to the Ptolemaic age, with the 
exception of one half - obliterated inscription 
which I discovered the day before our de¬ 
parture from Wadi Helfa, and which is proved, 
by the forms of the letters, to go back to the 
age of the famous inscriptions of Abu-Simbel. 
One of the Karian graffiti is of considerable 
length, and the number of them suggests that 
at one time a body of Karian mercenaries was 
encamped on the spot. The walls and columns 
of the forecourt of the temple also oontain 
numerous proskynrmata of a much earlier 
epoch. One of them is dated in the sixth year 
of Si-Ptah, the last king of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty ; in another, dated in the third year of 
the same king, the writer, Hora, calls himself 
“ the son of the deceased Kam’, of the harem 
of the palace of Seti II. ”; w r hile the author of 
a third is described as an ambassador of Si- 
Ptah to Khal or Northern Syria and Cush. 


Immediately behind the temples Capt. Lyons 
has discovered a remarkable ditch of fortifica¬ 
tion cut by the Pharaohs through the rock, 
and once strengthened on either side by a wall. 
Behind the ditch is tho necropolis of the 
ancient city, consisting of rectangular tombs 
cut deep in the rock, with a sloping passage at 
the bottom of each of them, which leads into 
the sepulchral chamber. One of them was 
opened in our presence, but proved to have 
been rifled centuries ago. Above the tombs 
rises a conical hill, on the rocks of which Capt. 
Lyons discovered hieroglyphic and hieratic 
graffiti. These I copied, and found most of 
them to be records of visits paid to the place by 
Mentu-hoteps and Antefs in tho time of tho 
Xlth or Xllth Dynasty. 

While we were at Wadi Helfa we made an 
excursion to the great Egyptian fortress of 
Matuga, about three miles to the south of 
Abusir, which was first discovered by Capt. 
Lyons, who has excavated a little temple or 
chapel in the south-western part of the en¬ 
closure. The inscriptions he found in it show 
that tho place was named Ba, and that the 
fortress had been built by Usertesen III. The 
fortress is a very large one, defended on three 
sides by two walls of enormous thickness, the 
natural cliff serving for its protection on the 
eastern side. On a large island opposite to it, 
in the middle of the Cataract, are the remains 
of another similar fortress ; while on a second 
island, a little to the south, are the ruins of a 
Coptic church called Darbc. On the north 
side of the fortress is the site of an old city; 
and below it, close to the river, are brick tombs, 
which do not seem to have been disturbed. 

After leaving Wadi Helfa on our downward 
voyage, we first visited three ruined Coptic 
churches on the western bank, without, how¬ 
ever, finding anything to reward us. Then we 
explored a ruined town opposite Serra. Here 
we found five rock-tombs on the south, the 
remains of an ancient quay, walls of fortifica¬ 
tion of the Roman ago, and three Coptic 
churches—one in the town and two outside it, 
one of the latter being to the south and tho 
other to the north of the walls. Close to the 
last are quarries of the Egyptian period. 

Opposite Faras is another Coptic ruin, which 
again yielded nothing to our archaeological 
curiosity; but we were more fortunate at 
Ermennah (on the eastern bank), where I had 
noticed a tomb in tho rock when we came up 
the river. On the rocks behind the village I 
found the name of Hor-m-hib. The tomb 
turned out to be of the same character as thoRe 
of Wadi Helfa; but just below it were two 
niches for figures cut in the rock, with steps 
leading to them. At a little distance to the 
north of this, and at an angle of the cliff, I 
discovered a large and well-preserved stele, 
dedicated to Horus of Ma-nefer by a “ governor 
of Nubia,” who lived in the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty. 

On the western bank, opposite Ermennah, is 
the site of what must have been a very large 
town. While wandering over it, I picked up a 
fine diorite axe. Capt. Lyons has found a 
similar one at Matuga. 

We spent a day and a half at Qasr Ibrim, 
and discovered a large stele, containing fifteen 
lines of hieroglyphs, on the western face of 
the hill immediately to the south of the old 
fortress. I copied the text with the help of a 
glass, and found that it was a record of the con¬ 
quest of the Nubians and Negroes by Seti II., 
as well as of the terms imposed upon them. 
The cartouches, however, which are twice 
repeated and very clear, are exceedingly 
puzzling; since while the first is that of 
Seti II., the second is, with a slight varia¬ 
tion, that of the rival king Amon-meses. 
The fact gives a new complexion to an 
obscure portion of Egyptian history. Above 
the text the Pharaoh is represented in the act 
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of slaying an enemy, while his empty chariot 
is being borne away from him by a couple of 
horses. On the right hand side of the inscrip¬ 
tion Amen-m-apt, “the royal son of Kush,” 
offers a song of praise to his victorious lord. 

Close to the stele Prof. Mahaffy found a 
Karian graffito, and thero are a good many 
Coptic inscriptions scratched on the rocks. To 
the north are ancient pottery kilns, where one 
of our sailors picked up a Coptic ostrakon when 
we were ascending the river. The summit of 
the hill to the east of the fortress is covered 
with brick tombs, and the remains of an old 
town lie on the northern slope of the mountain 
on which it stands. At the north-western 
corner of the mountain I found a somewhat 
enigmatical inscription in Greek letters. 

After Qasr Ibrim our next visit was to the 
interesting speos of Thothmes III. in the dis¬ 
trict of Dugenosra, to the south of the village 
of Elies iyeh. Lepsius has published the in¬ 
scriptions belonging to it. There is a tomb 
near it, with the cow of Hathor sculptured on 
either side of the entrance. The old Roman 
fortress I have described in my last letter lies 
on the opposite side of the Nile a little to the 
north of Ellesiyeh; we visited it again on our 
way down, and found that a town of consider¬ 
able size had once existed to the south of it. 
We picked up Roman pottery and blue porcelain 
on its site. 

Next we passed a morning at Dirr. To the 
south of the speos of Ramses II. I came across 
a large tomb, without inscriptions, however, 
and to the north of the speos a series of monu¬ 
ments, the first of which— a stele of Amen-m- 
hib—is already known. North of this there 
are a good many hieroglyphic and hieratic 
graffiti on the cliffs, as well as two curious 
monuments which deserve a special descrip¬ 
tion. One of these is a stele, the centre of 
which is occupied by two sitting animals, 
which look like pug-dogs set face to face : on 
either side is a hieroglyphic inscription, from 
which we learn that the author’s name was 
Anup-a. The other monument is the most 
northernly of those we met with. On a rock is 
a long and well-preserved hieratic text, which 
records the name and titles of a certain 
“superintendent of the treasury.” Immedi¬ 
ately in front of this is a niche, in which 
an image once stood. The niche is now filled 
with bowls and offerings of wheat or durra, 
which I was told were given to “ the Sheikh 
isii,” who expected that I also should not quit 
the spot without a suitable “bakshish.” It is 
evident, therefore, that when paganism was 
superseded by Christianity the old pagan image 
became an image of Christ, and that upon the 
triumph of Islam, though the image was 
destroyed, the ancient cult still continued to 
survive. It is an instructive instance of the con¬ 
tinuity of religious practices, if not beliefs, in 
the valley of the Nile. 

This afternoon we explored the ruins of the 
fortified Coptic city of Mehendi. In the centre 
of it is a Coptic church, which Lepsius (in his 
llrie/e) has mistaken for the residence of a 
Roman governor. The foundations of the 
southern gate are of Roman construction, but 
some of the stones have been taken from an 
Egyptian temple, which the sculptures upon 
them show to have been of a good period. 
Possibly they belonged to the old temple of 
Thoth at Penebs, the Hiera Sykaminos of the 
Greeks, since the temple of Maharraqa, which 
now exists on the site, is of late Roman 
workmanship. Maharraqa is only two 
miles to the north of Mehendi. On the 
rocky cliff at the south-eastern corner of the 
latter place I found so me drawings, of Christian 
origin but spirited design. Among them are 
the dove with an olive branch in its mouth, 
the Good Shepherd, and a large crux ansaia, 
the ancient Egytian symbol of life, employed 
in place of a cross. A. H. Sayce, 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messes. Boussod, Valadon & Co. will open 
next week, at the Goupil Gallery, in Regent- 
street, an exhibition of paintiugs by Mr. P. 
Wilson Steer. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, it was 
decided that the lady members should in future 
be admitted to the meetings, and also be eligible 
as office-bearers. 

The following works by English artists have 
recently been added to the Luxembourg : 
“ Love and Life,” by Mr. G. F. Watts, a small 
painting by the late Edward Calvert, two 
drawings by Sir F. Leighton, and some designs 
by Sir E. Bume Jones. 

The annual report of the director of the 
National Gallery records the following list of 
acquisitions during the past year:—Purchased 
out of a parliamentary grant: “Soldiers Quarrel¬ 
ling over their Booty,” and “Players at Tric- 
Trac,” by Willem Cornclisz Puyster; “ View on 
the Shore at Scheveningen,” by Jacob van Ruis¬ 
dael ; “ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. W. Liudow,” 
by George Romney. Purchased out of the 
Clarke Bequest: “ Beatrix Knighting Esmond,” 
by Augustus L. Egg ; “ The Cast Shoe,” by 
George Mason ; “ Chilston-lane, Torquay,” by 
George Barrell Willcock. Bequests and dona¬ 
tions: Bequeathed by Colonel Alexander B. 
Read, “A View in Hampshire,” by Patrick 
Nasmyth; bequeathed by Mr. Charles H. Bel- 
lenden Ker, “ Portrait of Mrs. Bellenden Ker.” 
by Sir Charles L. Eastlake; presented by Mr. 
William Agnew, “ The Harbour of Refuge,” by 
Frederick Walker; presented by Mrs. J. Z. 
Bell, “ Cardinal Bourchier urging the Widow 
ot Edward IV. to let her Son out of Sanctuary,” 
by John Zephaniah Bell; presented by Mrs. 
Tarratt, “A Mediterranean Seaport,” by 
Claude Joseph Veruet ; presented by a body of 
subscribers,” “Christ Washing St. Peter’s 
Feet,” by Ford Madox Brown. 

The last number of L' Anthropologic (Paris: 
Masson) contains a long article—which is only 
the first of a series—by M. Salomon Reinach, 
entitled “LeMirage Oriental.” It represents the 
furthest swing of the pendulum, in the reaction 
which has been making itself felt during the 
last dozen years, against the extreme view that 
would find the sources of all civilisation in the 
East. After expressing his agreement with 
Pictet’s theory of a European origin for the 
Aryan group of languages, with Halcvy’s 
theory of an Aramaean origin for Indian 
writing, and, with Darmesteter’s theory of a 
late date for the Avesta, M. Reinach proceeds 
to his main argument, which is to refute the 
opinions of Bertrand and de Mortillet, that the 
pre-historic civilisations of Western Europe 
are due to Oriental influence. Reversing the 
common view, he even goes so far as to main¬ 
tain that, wherever and whenever bronze, and 
therefore tin, is found, it must have come from 
the Cassiterides or Celtic Islands of the West. 
In a subsequent paper he promises to deal with 
the Mycenaean or Aegaean civilisation. 


THE STAGE. 

When that refined and sympathetic actress, 
Eleonora Duse, comes to England—as notwith¬ 
standing certain reports about her health, she 
is likely to do before long—she will afford to 
Mr. Alexander’s theatre the advertisement of 
playing in a translation of one of his produc¬ 
tions. The piece selected is, of course, that 
“Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” to whose con¬ 
spicuous merits justice was, we hope, done in 
the Academy directly it was produced. No 
one doubts the power of the piece ; all that 
is to be questioned is its pleasantness. It is, 
by-the-by, being played at this moment at the 
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THE INADEQUACY of NATURAL 

SELECTION. By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SECOND AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 

AGAINST DOGMA and FREEWILL, 

and for WEISMANNISM. By H. CROFT HILLER. 
D.-my 8vo, cloth, 7a. 6d. Containing, inter alia, beyond 
the Original Text, a Concise Statement of Werimann’s 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Carl 

WEIZSACKER. Translated by JAMES MILLAR, 
B.D. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

“The volume is very readable and very interesting, the 
author’s thoughts being simply and clearly expressed, and 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

THE LIFE of the Rev. R0D0LPH 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
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^ REMARKABLE NOVEL. 

“ Uncommonly well worth reading.” 

National Observer. 

A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN TEHEE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A novel upon which has 
been expended an infinity of thought, and the 
pages of which betray a capacity for the analysis of 
human feelings and emotions rarely to be met 
with.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

■Westminster Gazbtte. —“ There is much strong 
and some pathetic writing in ‘A Suptrlluous 
Wcman,’ and we dare say it will be proclaimed a 
remarkable book. It shows power and imagination 
in no small degree.” 

A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Review or Reviews. —“The anonymous author 
presents primal passion, unencumbered of the 
trappings of shame and habit, with n simplicity 
and directness unequalled in recent English fiction. 

.In short, ‘ A Superfluous Woman ’ is a clever 

book and a useful. Whether it will attain the 
success of ‘ The Heavenly Twins ’ is yet to be seen, 
but the good that it will do will be much on the 
same limes.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Stanhahd. —“ A love-story that is a very re¬ 
markable piece of writing, told with real power 

and beauty.The author is full of undisciplined 

power: she has poetry and passion and courage, 
and, unless we arc mistaken, has a future before 
her. The last two or three pages of her book lift 
it into a poem.” 

A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

St. James’s Gazette— “ ‘A Superfluous Woman’ 
is a bold work. We are very much afraid that 
the young person ’ will not be allowed to read it. 
If so, we sincerely hope that she will do so without 
permission: for though it may not bo the best 
novel of the season, it is amongst those best worth 
reading.” 

A SUPERFLUOUS 

WOMAN. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Scottish Reader.— “ Most powerfully drawn.” 
London: 

' 5I - HEIXEMANN, 21, Beiuoud Street, W.C. 


St. James’s with much the same cast as when it 
first was produced: Mr. Alexander very capable, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell at once astonishing, 
vigorous, and subtle, Miss Maude Millett 
wholly delightful and refined, with a most 
delicate grace of nature as well as of art, and 
Mr. Esmond, an astonishingly young actor for 
so important a part, now filling really admir¬ 
ably the rule originally played with so incisive 
a touch by a great favourite of our own, we 
will admit, Mr. Cyril Maude. To make an end 
of this parenthesis, and to got back to Signora 
Duse, it is not, it cannot, we think, be wise of 
her (save as showing that she is capable of a 
tour de force) to present an Italian version of 
this now long-accepted, much-praised, and 
much-criticised play. The piece, alike in the 
persons whom it presents, and in the prejudices 
to which it appeals or which it sweeps aside, is 
thoroughly English ; and, however skilfully 
Signora Duse may comport herself, it can 
scarcely be anything less than grotesque to see 
the impersonation of English gentlepeople and 
of English cads (and there are some of both in 
the piece) by a hack Italian company. For¬ 
tunately the actress does the thing, we may 
presume, rather to show her versatility than to 
draw audiences in chief by this performance. 

We are delighted to gather that that progress 
in pantomime which we noted last year at the 
Olympic and this year at the Lyceum has 
spread into the country, or at all events into 
those places in the country which the town 
most influences and most affects. The truth is 
that, as society and the well-behaved bourgeois 
now go without reserve to the music hall, there 
is found to be less and less attraction in the 
process of bringing the music hall to the theatre. 
Thus the pantomime regains, or tends to regain, 
its proper place; it is again a vehicle for song 
and dance and quaint old-world story, rather 
than of grotesque antic. At Brighton the per¬ 
formance of “ Aladdin ” points our moral. We 
have generally made a point of seeing the 
Brighton pantomime, not always with un¬ 
qualified approval. This year it is charming, 
and it is particularly charming in one 
feature in which the Lyceum is not strong—we 
mean, the dance. The vivacity, the extremely 
youthful good spirits of Miss Graeie Leigh— 
who, if she does not work too hard, will have a 
future—are admirable. She sings most pleas¬ 
antly that now well-nigh classic strain of 
“Linger longer, Loo!” But how well she 
dances ! And then there is a Margaret Fraser 
too, who sways about, or “ foots it trippingly” 
in ample, noble robe of blue upon black. 
Her performance is really quite distinguished. 
And much besides is charming, and nothing 
vulgar. We only trust that this Brighton 
performance is a fair sample of what is done 
elsewhere. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tite second concert recital of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana ” and “Pagliacci” was held at the 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, and 
again the music minus the drama attracted a 
large audience. The performances were good, 
and the choral singing better than on the first 
occasion. The Misses Ella Russell, Greta 
Williams, and Grace Damian, and Messrs. 
Oudin, Lloyd, and Clarke all acquitted them¬ 
selves well. Mr. Lawrence Kelly, who 
appeared in place of Mr. Braxton Smith, 
deserves favourable mention, and Mr. A. 
Appleby, who sang for Mr. A. Oswald, has an 
excellent voice. The success of the undertaking 
will lead to the performance of other operas in 
the same form. In tho case of quite modem 
works the music is only one of the several 
factors, but many operas have been written in 
which it forms the chief element; and this 


scheme of concert recitals of operas might be 
made the means of rescuing much good music 
from ill-deserved oblivion. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. E. Prout’s 
Quartet in B fiat, for strings (Op. 15, No. 2), 
was performed at the North-East London 
Institute and School of Music. The work was 
written many years ago, and yet we believe 
that it had not before been heard in London. 
Clearness of form and clever workmanship 
are the prevailing features. The thematic 
material is of pleasiDg character, its develop¬ 
ments, indeed, are modelled on classic rather 
than on modem linos, and perhaps would be 
called by some old-fashioned. But old fashions 
are frequently better than new, and it is 
certainly safer, and more satisfactory, to be 
guided by the old masters than to attempt to 
copy their successors, whose bold ventures 
are for admiration rather than imitation. A 
copy, more or less skilful, of the mannerisms 
of modem composers may deceive the public 
for a time, and cause them to think that deep 
which is only superficial; Mozart and Beethoven 
are more solid guides than Schumann and 
Brahms. The work was well performed by 
Messrs. Ortmanns, Mistowski, Addison, and 
Van der Straetten. 

Herr Joachim played two pieces of his own 
composition at the last Monday Popular Concert. 
They are entitled ‘ ‘ Abendglocken ’ ’ and 
“Ballade,” and are taken from his set of pieces 
for violin and pianoforte (Op. 5). They are 
both interesting, and, as one would expect, 
most effectively written for the solo instrument; 
and, moreover, they were admirably performed. 
Mile. Ilona Eibenschiitz played three movements 
from a MoszkowBky Suite for pianoforte (Op. 50). 
The music is undeniably effective: old forms 
and old phraseology are cleverly combined with 
showy modem effects. Miss Eibenschiitz’s per¬ 
formance was sound and brilliant. The pro¬ 
gramme included Brahms’s Trio in E flat (Op. 
4>), for pianoforte, violin, and horn. On this 
occasion the horn part was assigned to a violon¬ 
cello. It was, of course, admirably rendered 
by Signor Piatti, but we think the music loses 
by the change; the soft tones of the bora 
produce a peculiarly tender and, at times, 
mysterious effect. Miss Gwladys Wood, as the 
vocalist, was most successful. 

A concert was given at the Imperial Institute 
on Wednesday evening by the students of the 
Royal Academy. The programme opened with 
a very mild Serenade for strings by Fuchs, fairly 
well performed under the direction of M. Emile 
Sauret; the various instruments were not evenly 
balanced. Two movements from a Concertante 
for clarionet and pianoforte by Weber, served 
to show the composer at his weakest. Two 
part-songs, for female choir, were interesting. 
The first, a “ Salve Regina,” really for solo 
voice and chorus, contains some serious and 
most effective writing. An “ Ave Maria,” by 
De Swert, with ’cello obbligato, is pleasing, but 
of lighter character. Both pieces were given 
under the careful direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 
The programme included two movements from 
Lalo’s violin Concerto in O minor, two piano¬ 
forte solos, and various songs. 

J. S. Sheiilock. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., elegantly bound. 

THE BRONTES in IRELAND; or, Truth Stranger 

than Fiction, By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

“ The most interesting book about the Brontes since Mrs. Gaskell's biography.”— Academy. 
“ His book is full of m«bt interesting and curious matter .”—Daily Xnv*. 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

BOGLAND STUDIES. By Jane Barlow. 

“ Her notable little book ."—British Weekly. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

FOURTH EDITION, crown svo, cloth, 6s. 

IRISH IDYLLS. 

“There are passages of mnch promise in ‘Irish Idylls’ as any to be found in‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life.’ ”— Truth. 


Rvo, cloth, 12s. 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS and SKETCHES. 

By FRANCIS ESPINASSE- 

“ This is a mott delightful book, and, what is mere, a literary book. Mr. Espinasst’s 
book may defy criticism. It is gcod frt m beginning to axil”—Speaker. 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

Buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. 12th Edition. 

2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 9th Edition. 

3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 6th Edition. 

4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 8th Edition. 


Twenty ninth Thousand, with Map and Illustrations, 3s. (>d. 

TROPICAL AFRICA. 

By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

“ It is a charmingly written book . ...Prof. Drummond has not inflicted the entire contents 
of his note-books upon a lcDg-eufferiDg public; he has been content, with valuable and 
fcuggestive results, to compress the sum of his observations into a few well-weighed and well- 
written pages .”—Saturday lit viev:. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Paper covers, Is. 

1. NYASSALAND. Travel Sketches in our New 

Protectorate, Selected from “Tropical Africa.” 

THIRTEENTH EDITION, ccmpleting 114,0C0j®kown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

2. NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

THIRD EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
BEFORE A.D. 170. 

By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., 

Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 

“ The whole volume is full of freshness and originality.”—Prof. Sanpav in the Ejyositor, 

** This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church history 
which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop Light foot on the 
Apostolic fathers. It is, too, unle»s our memory fails us. without n rival in any foreign 
country.Alike in ita methods and conclusions its value is unique.”— Gmndixn. 


Elegantly bound, gilt top, 6s. 

SCOTLAND YESTERDAY-SOME OLD 
FRIENDS. 

By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

“Keen portraiture, touches of pathos and of humour.Accurate perception and long 

familiarity are perceptible cn every page. , j—A<W^H/ i y. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

Contents for MARCH. Price Is. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS of CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 

By Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 

ON the PROPER NAMES in ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 

By Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. 

ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY. 14. THE 1 .ESH as a HINDRANCE 
to HOLINESS. 

By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT MYSTERIES. 

By Rev. B. Whitefoord, M.A., Prebendary of Saliabi ry Cathedral. 

THE PREMIER TDEA8 of JEST'S. 8. SIN an ACT of SELF- VLI.L 
By Rev. John Watson, M.A, Sefton Park Church, I verpool. 

M. SABATIER’S LIFE of ST. FRANCIS. 

By Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A. 

TRACUONITTS and ITUR.UA. 

By Rev. Professor G. A. Smith, D.D. 

TnE SHEPHFRD, GuD and MAN. 

By Rev. R. A. Watson, D.D,, Dundee. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. A New Volume of the EXPOf ITOTVS RULE. 

THE EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Rev. 

H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., B.D , Principal of Ridley nail, Ci abridge. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Alfred Cave, 

B.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney College, and Author of “ ’ Tie Sc* ’-lui il Doctrine of 
Sacrifice and Atonement.” 


THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR. NEW VOLUME. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2a. 6d. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., 

Professor of New Testament Introduction, History, and Exegesis New College, London. 


FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 

By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

“ His work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable and comprehensive contribution a 
to theology that has been made during this generation.”— Sptetotor. 

“ A more vivid summary of Church history has never been given.”—>•. 

Ey the SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

RELIGION in HISTORY and in MODERN LIFE; 

Together with an Essay on the Church and the Working Clat-ett. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely printed and bound, gilt top, is. &d, 

THE KEY OF THE GRAVE. 

A Book for the Bereaved. 

By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 8d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOC HA 

By Dr. ADOLF HARNAOK, 

Professor of Church History in the University of P r in. 

“ It would be impossible here to give any adequate idea of the wealth of matter contain- d 
in this extremely valuable book, in which the history of dogma s traced apostolic 
timea down to the Reformation.” - Chi. yoxc lh raid. ___ 
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Mark Ruther¬ 
ford's New 
Novel.— 
Second Edition. 


Second Edition, 
Revised and 
Corrected. 


CATHARINE FURZE. 

2 vole., cloth, 12s. 
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WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" A simple and touching story, told with Tare skill and power.” 
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SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White. 
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cloth, 7a. 6d. Jt-a-ty. 
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Phillips Brooks. 
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WAR. Cloth extra gilt, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. I N>xt week, 

PERFECT FREEDOM. Addresses by Phillips Brooks. With Intro- 

duction by Rev. JULIUS H. WARD. Etched Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


37th Volume 
of the Story of 
the Nations. 


JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph.D. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 

Large crown Svo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
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Dr. Jessopp’s 
New Volume. 


RANDOM RO AMINO, and other Papers. By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
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island, animate as well as inanimate.”— Times, 
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Book Shelf. 
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and Esau. By the late Rev. 8 AMUEL COX, D.D., Author of “ Expositions,” &c. With Prefatory Memoir by his WIFE.” Pol trait. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ Characterised by the well-known simplicity and clearness of Dr. Cox’s style.”— Scotsman, 

BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by BENRY DUNCKLEY (“ Vcrax”). The New Volumes of “The Reformer’s Book-Shelf.” 2 vols , cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

“ We cordially welcome this reprint.Mr. Dunckley’s lucid and impartial introduction.”— Tim*. 


The Chinaman 
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1 Edition. 
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the Soul and the Body. 

Author’s Edition, in uniform bindings, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. ea< h. 
*** Mr. Fisher Unwin holds a stock of all Miss CobbAs other Publications. 


The Publisher can arrange for Purchasers to see these works at the nearest Booksellers, on receipt of address. 


London: T. FISHER 


UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 

Digitized by VJ 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific. Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten l>y Ravnk k Co., 4<», Norfo’k Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Tramdatioun. 

< THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

JL ||5, FLEET STRICT, K.<\ 

Lowest Charge*. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting \V..rk Done. 

Price List : —113, Fleet Street, London._ 

. KIRW AN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 


M R 


Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of *| 
pictures, and m 
3, Vernon Place, W.C. 


ie). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Atltlrt*** 


TpLOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

-1 - ^ Shakespeare, Gymn.u-tics, Delsarte, .Esthetic, Physical and 
Vocal In ill. Private Le*si»ns in Expression, Practice in Heading, 
Recitation, and (Titieism. The ('IIAI'FKE-N , »HI.K TRAINING 
St'IIDDL of EX PH ESSJi »N, i:5, Dortet Street, Portmun Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stourkk, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


G reece—thos. cook & son, 

Originators of Tours in Greece. Ac., have complete arrange¬ 
ments for visiting Athens. .E-mia, Kleiiris Hydra, Nauplia, Tin ns, 
Argos, Mveenat. Corinth, Marathon, Salami*, Olympia. Ac. Tickets 
by all routes —Programme uih>u application to THUS. COOK & SON, 
Lud gate Circus, London. _ 

CATALOGUES 

"C’OREION BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL' promptlj'supplie»l on mo<lentte tcrmB. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTn FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUE'S post ft re on application. 
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IBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS: I. 

Being a Catalogue of Oriental Languages and Literature (con¬ 
taining New and Second-band Rooks in more than .W different 
languages), pp. iv.-lol 0,i>.4 Nos.) will !*» sent post free on receipt of fid. 

LUZAC k CO.’S ROUGH LISTS of Sue. .ml-hand Book®, on the 
History, (ii-ograpby. &c., of Aria. Africa. Ac, Nos. 1 to 8, have been 
published (736 Nos.), bent po&t free on application. 


r UZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

-* J Containing Notes and News on, and a Riogrnphical List of, all 
new Publications on Africa and the East. Published Monthly. 
Annual .Subscription (post free', 3s*. 

%• The Acvdemv, Feb. 4, 18l»3. writes: “Messrs. Luzac & Co.’s 

Oriental Liri.d* serves the support of Oriental stmbnts.It 

gnes. under the heading of * .Notes ami New*,’ details about important 
Oriental works, which are both more full aml more careful tha • any- 
thui'j itf the sort to be found cl* where.” 

Vol. V , 5>o. II. (February, 1SB4», just out. A few copies of Vols. I 
t > IV. are still to be had iiialf-lK»uiid, with full Author’s fudex, Ae.l 
at r.s. net each volume. _ 

LUZAC k CO., Oriental Book-Fi llers and Publisher*, 4*>, Croat Russel! 
Street (opposite the British Museum'. Ie>nd >n, W.C. 

HEADY THIS DAY. 

HEREFORD CATALOGUE, No. 3 

■ PP), including Ingohisbv Legends, 3 series, all lir^ts; Set 
XY>rm in G.tLV Works ; Books by Meredith, Steven*" i, Jie., tte. ; also 
Foreign Books.—Post free from Thomas Carvlf, 6, High rtreet, 
Her fj d. 


TDBITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

JD VANC’EMENT of SCIENCE. 

Burlington House, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will l>e held at 
OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 8th. 

Phlhidkxt-Eleut— 

The Most 11 -n The MAK^l’ISS of SALISBURY. K.G., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re¬ 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the day on which Mioy 
arc to he read, are, far as possible, determined by Organising Com¬ 
mittees f..r the several 8. etions l»*fore the beginning of the Meeting. 
.Memoirs should he sent t>. the Office of the Association. Information 
about L >c.iI Arrangenn-nf s may be obtuined from the Local Secretaries, 
University Museum, Oxford. 

G. (iHirriTii, Assistant General Secretary. 


17 L T II A M COLLEGE, KENT 

LJ (THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £4<i to £ 20 , on 
APRIL 11, 12 . 13.—Full particulars of lluu Master. 

; pHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X OR ANTS THK 

DirLOMA and TI TLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard being the Ktino ns that forth® 
M A ' Degree. The rent res of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Diunfiiis, Edinburgh, Inverness, J/ced*. Leicester, Liven”-**!, 
(«,nd«m, L uighboroiigli, Manchester, Newca»tle-i»u-Tyue, Paialcj, 

For PnV-p’ctns, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, tho 
University, St. Audrcwa. N.R. 


M OSD AY HE XT, Mn r <-h r-th. 

IIEXIiY CllOCCJi , Limit-d {by order o f th r Court in a 
Debutur' Holder’s Action',. 

l\/r E - J - C. STEVENS will SELL by 

XtA AUCTION, Ht hi* GREAT ROOMS, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY N EXT. M am ■» t 1.. If [.»-• !g 
(•‘clock precisely, the FIRST PoRTD»N tin- sT«.»i K ,-t llf.MIY 
CROUCH, Limited, comprising Photographic Apparatus, •'out.ist mg of 
Cameras in all sizes—Hand Cameras — Lenses m gieat variety— 
M tore iscojiic Apparatus—Dissecting and other Microscope*—an im¬ 
mense Assortment ot Oil Immersion and other Objective*—Telescopes 
—Thermometers, Ac. 

On view Saturday prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had of the Receiver and Manager, Mr. H. C. Sargent, Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountuey llill, E.C.; and of the Auctioneer. 


EDUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

IL Univnsity or Anrv Tutor*, and School* for Boy* or Girl*, at 
home or .ibpi.id, may be «i ••m d (free »>f charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to L. J. Bkevor, M A , 8, Lancaster Place, 
St i and. 
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OYAL ACADEMY of 

WINTER EXHIBITION. 


ARTS. 


LAST WEEK. 

The Exhibition will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, March loth. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

f a p. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VT• ami BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 West Strd Street. New 
Yoik, and 24. BEDFORD STREET. LoNRoN. W.C.. d.>ire toe ill the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excell, nt facilities 
nreicnt. d bv their Branch House in Lmdon for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, order* for their own STANDARj) JTBLICA- 
TioNS, and for ALL AMERICAN Boohs and PERIODICALS.— 
• ATALOtiU ES sent on application __ 

TLhe Eutbor’e UDatiual 

By TERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a 
With Portrait. 

The If’ ES TMISSTER Rh U/fc’ IP say*: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 

—it i* literary and appreciative of literature in its best seuno.We 

have little else but praise for the volume.” 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. LON DON. 


The valuable Library of the late Lord JAMES WASDES- 
FOR HE nCTLElf J).L ., President of the Royal Historical 
aid Archaroloyical Association of Ireland, including an im¬ 
portant Collection of Rare and Standard Iforfei in English and 
Foreign Literature , Irish History , Antiquities, Ac., in choice 
condition. 

WILL BE SOLD by AUCTION by 

» ▼ JOHN W. SULLIVAN, at hi* Literary and Art SALE¬ 
ROOMS. No. 8. DHALIER STREET, DUBLIN, on MONDAY, 
Mahcu 1*2, and Following Day*. 

Catalogue* may be had from the Auctioxekr. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance*, when not drawn below £1<H). 

STOCK8, 811ARE8, and ANNUITIES purchased and fold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrif t the Bank receive* small Bums on 
depobit, and allow* Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

rOR riTE 81111. LI NOB PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK 


Price la, i*ost free. 


TNDIGESXI 0 N: i 

J- By John H. Ci.arrf., M.D. 


its Causes and Cure. 


London: James Errs & Co. (Ltd ). 17<>, Piccadilly, and 
48. Threadneedle Street. 

Fourth Edition, pp. 3Cri, 5*. 

TYROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

JL Bv Prof. Lionei. Beale, F.R.S. Facts and Argument* against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepter! by Huxley. Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and mauy others. 

Hakuison k Sons, 69, Pall Mall. 


NACK, with full particular*, poet free. 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price Gd., »fl pp. 

I BSEN. A Lecture delivered at University 

College. Liverpool, by Request of the Senate, January W, 1894, by 
SIR EDWARD RUSSELL. 

Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church Street. London : Simpein, 
Marshall A Co., Limited._ 


( 1 ) 


THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro¬ 

voke merriment. 


AXOBIVM ERODITVX, the devouring 
book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 

ANYBODY go one better? 


( 2 ) 

(3 ) 

A PENNY A DEOP. 

THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 

lie 

Coilct " Hindis ” 5oap anb 

“ tfmolia ’’ Coiltt fotobtr 

NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons, 

4i Yt iy (rank in tone, anil modern in wpidiration. '—7 hr Boolnuan. 


NEW WORK BV DR. MACLABEff. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

By Rev. Alexander Maciarsw, D.D. 


hey show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and tiic same direct heart searching power which we are accustomed to Hud in all Dr. Msclaren'^works^^ p u ipU. 

" They are fully up to his old level, and arc still unrifailed ir. their own manner."— British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PATTT.’S PRAYERS. Anil other Sermons. .. ,, 

o As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Jlaclaren has published. . . . The book is full of 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

irnp OOD OP THE AMEN. Amt other Sermons. . , . 

*■ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction wh c 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the leader."— Methodist Times. 

Uniform with the above, price 5i., post free. 

THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th ( hapters of the 

Gospel by John. , 

• Every ueiuiun glows with unction, and shows intense power. —Methodutt Recorder. 

Uniform with the ab«>vc, price 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. And other Sermons. 

“ Ftw preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address. — Independent. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHKIW.ARD, Bprlishkrs, 21 and 22, Fcbnival Street, E.C., 

and all Booksellers. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 

Chief Office-HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

Summary of the Report Presented at 
the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
held on 1st March, 1894. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Svo, price 6s. 

JUNIUS REVEALED. 

By his surviving Grandson, H. R. FRANCIS, M.A., 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

New Volume of Bishop Creighton's “History of the Papacy.” 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 54,558, assuring the sum of 
£5,627,065, and producing a New Annual 
Premium Income of £304,928. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £1,854,370, being an increase of 
£188,759, over the year 1892. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£478,564. The number of Deaths was 
3,397, and 154 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 335,176. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £3,971,863, being an increase of 
£122.706. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£1,662,768. The number of deaths was 
185,0 r, 3, and 1,267 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted 
during the year to those Policyholders of 
five years’ standing, who have desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 55,764, the 
number in force being 338,272. The number 
of Free Policies which became Claims during 
the year was 6,424. 

The total number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 10,476,393 ; their 
average duration is seven and a quarter 
years. 

The assets of the Company, in both 
branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, 
are £18,538,865, being an increase of 
£2,229,213 over those of 1892. 


The system of annual distribution of 
profits begun last year having given satis¬ 
faction alike to Policyholders and Share¬ 
holders, the Directors have decided to con¬ 
tinue it, and a complete valuation for the 
past year has been made. 

The Balance Sheet has been submitted to 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dover, Griffiths & Co., 
whose certificate is appended to the accounts. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, ) , r 
WILLIAM HUGHES ' Mana S ers - 


W. J. LANCAST-xC, Secretary. 
The full Report can he obtained n applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY DURING the REFORMATION. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop of Peterborough. 

Vol. V. (1517-1527). THE GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15s. 

V Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s. Vols. III. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

THE IRELAND of TO-DAY and TO-MORROW. By tho Hon. 
Hou\c£ Pli’Mkktt, M.r. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of CARBON in tho UNIVERSE. By Sir 
Kohlkt Ball, F.R.S. 

A POOR MAN S BUDGET. By W. M. J. Williams. 

AN EXPEDITION to MOUNT KENYA. By Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
THE LATEST POST OFFICE PRANK. By J. Hknmkeii Heaton, 
M I*. 

THE FIRST EDITION MANIA. By William Roberts. 

LTOMO FATALE. By As Observer. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. By J. Stephen JkaNb. 

THE NEW HEDONISM. By Gkaxt Allen. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. Part II. By W. II. Uallock. 

FROM CAPE TOWN to CAIRO. By Henry W. Lvcy. 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


MUDIB’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea pot annum. 
ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Booke nt the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Cnlneai per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea! per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends mar unite in One Subeorlption and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


HUBIE'S MANCHESTER LIBEAET, 
10 to H, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Ib in daily communication with thin library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

841, Brampton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.. E.O 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES 

j^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


UOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O _ _ _and__ 

1JOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

Jr PIES. Also, __ 

jgSSlNCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


'CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- _ 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to tho Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Oule63, R. A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Caatle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art, 1 ’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, poet free, Oss Bhillixo. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application._ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON^ 

T\f E8SRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
1V-L abt bbproduoebs, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVKNT GARDEN, W.O. 


Are the solo 


representatives In Great Britain of 
, 1IANF8TAENGL, of Monlob, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by tho 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Platea always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. ^ „ 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and test Processes 
in tho market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Beproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cat. 
Specimens and prioe list on application. 

Offi ces ; 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN , LONDON 

THROAT * ND COUGH 

Soreness end dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For thtse sympurms use 
EPPS’S OLYOEBINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they sn excited by 
the act of sucking, the glyoerine in these agreeable confection, 
becomes actively healing. . „ . 

Sold only in boxes, 7id., and tins, ls.lJd., labelled: 
JAMES EPFS ft CO.TLty-. Homoeopathic Chemists, London 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NOTICE.—THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for MARCH, ISO 1, contains, among other 
articles of interest:—A BEG IK SEE. By Ilhoia Broughton. 
Chaps. 7-9. — 77/ O M. 1S LOVELL BEDDOES -OXFORD 
versus CAMRRIDGE —IK AX OLD PORCH.—A X 
AXTIQUARY of the LA AT CENTURY.—*10 PORT. 
—AX IXTSRLOPER. By. Frances M. PearJ. Chops. 
7-0, Ac. _ 

NEW WORKS! 

NOW HEADY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS, 

including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Mwes Berry, 
Mary WolLtonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Mary 
Countess Cowptr, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duf* (} >rdon, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, “Iamb’s Duches.*t,” Lady llerv>y, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mri Delany. and Mrs 
Montagu. By GERTRUDE TOWNSUEND MAYER. 

2 void., crown Svo, 2 la. 

NOW READY. 

FREDERIC HILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 
Beiog the Recollections of a lMired Cnil Servant. By 
bis Daughter, CONSTANCE HII.L. 1 vol., demy Bvo, 
with Portraits, Ilia. 

** A charming book, most interesting, aud most read a lilt*.” 

__Ahkhoeks Fukk 1‘hkss. 

NOW READY. 

THE CONVERSATIONS 

of JAME^NORTHCOTE, R A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an Essay on I 
Ha/litt and a Note on Noithcote, by EDMUND G03SE. 

1 vol., crown Bvo, 6a. _ 

NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 

NOW HEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BCOTTB 
OF BE8TMINbTEH ” 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MAS T E R M A N. 

In 3 vols., crown Bvo. 

THE 8E OND EDITION OF 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” “ An Old Maid’s 
Love,” &c- 
3 vols., crown Bvo. 

V No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate studies in 
this careful, brilliant, and picturesque book."— Daii.v Ciikuxmi.k. 

“lla» huh merits of pathos, of humour, of artistic colour,’ and 
pictorial suggestion — Pall M m.l <Iazktik. 

‘‘Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and original, this work 
will rank among its author's l>cst iffortH."— Mokning |\,vr. 

“A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things!" 

, ... . . BaII.V TkI.KGIUI'II. 
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LITERATURE. 

LECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Aspects of Theism. By William Knight, 
LL.D. (Macmillans.) 

Natural Religion : The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1893. By Prof. Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) 

Stoics and Saints. By the late James 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Glasgow : Mac- 
lehose.) 

While not a year passes that is not marked 
by the appearance of one or mare elaborate 
works in professed defence of Theism, not a 
voice is heard on the other side, not a 
single storming-party appears to justify the 
erection of these extended and ever-multi¬ 
plying defensive fortifications. Perhaps the 
non-Theists, if there are such persons, think 
that there is no need for an attack, when 
they find that the work of demolition is 
being effectually carried on from within. 
Kant first set the example of destroying the 
current arguments for the existence of a 
God before setting up a new one of his 
own, which has met with equally little 
mercy at the hands of other religious 
thinkers; and his successors have pursued 
the same method with the result that, as 
has been well observed, not a single proof 
of Theism remains that some Theist has not 
at some time overthrown. The latest repre¬ 
sentative of this method is Prof. Knight, 
the most striking part of whose volume is a 
destructive criticism of the three classical 
proofs of Theism which Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling has recently been trying to rehabili¬ 
tate in his Gifford Lectures. The teleo¬ 
logical argument, in particular, comes in 
for a most merciless exposure (pp. 59, sqq.), 
not easily to be matched in English philo¬ 
sophical literature for the courage and 
address with which it turns inside out the 
supposed, evidence from design in nature; 
and the dialectical skill of the author is the 
more apparent because it can dispense with 
assistance from Darwinism or any other 
scientific theory of evolution. But as a 
controversialist on the theistic side he 
appears, I think, to much less advantage; 
and one rises from the constructive chapters 
with a strong impression that another Prof. 
Knight would not leave one stone of the 
new edifice standing on the other. In¬ 
deed, a reader who has been “ blooded ” by 
the scathing dialectic with which the book 
begins, may well feel tempted to get his 
teeth into the proofs that are now offered 
instead of the mangled fallacies of natural 
theology; more especially if it should appear 
that they are merely a revised, and by no 


means improved, version of the old proofs. 
For when we are told that “ we must 
transcend phenomena for an explanation of 
cause ” (p. 97), what is this but the cosmo¬ 
logical argument come back to life ? And 
when we are further told that this cause 
must be a Will akin to our own, where is the 
warrant for such a sweeping assumption'? 
First show that our will has ever created 
one single atom of matter, or one tremor of 
motion, and then we shall be ready to 
discuss the further questions, whether all 
matter and motion must have been similarly 
created, and, if so, whether such creation was 
necessarily the work of a single will, and 
not rather of innumerable wills. The 
“ evidence of intuition,” which Prof. 
Knight next adduces, seems to represent in 
a confused way the argument from universal 
consent, the argument from special revela¬ 
tion, and tie Cartesian argument from the 
idea of a Perfect Being — by which, be 
it observed, I do not mean the ontological 
argument. The object of calling in in¬ 
tuition seems to be to obtain either special 
authority for a general belief, or general 
authority for a special belief. For example, 
we perceive all things under the form of 
space and time, and as objects presented to 
a subject. Hence it is claimed that these 
most general laws of experience, along with 
others that need not here be enumerated, 
possess a validity altogether different in 
kind from the validity of laws ascertained 
by experience. But again, some persons 
are confident that they possess what they 
call free-will, and, not being able to support 
their pretension by the evidence of experi¬ 
ence, they fall back on an alleged intuition 
that informs them of its existence; and 
others offer the same reason for their 
certainty that particular things ought to be 
done or left undone. Now, whether 
intuitions of the first or universal kind do 
or do not form part of our minds as 
originally constituted need not here be 
discussed, since their existence, if they do 
exist, gives us no sort of warrant for 
believing in the second or special intuitions, 
but rather the contrary, as one fails 
to understand why the mysterious agency 
which bestowed some intuitions on all men 
could not bestow all on some. Prof. Knight 
must then be prepared to encounter some 
incredulity when he claims the knowledge 
of a personal First Cause of phenomena, or, 
as he sometimes prefers to call it, of “ the 
Infinite as a Substance and a Personality,” 
by right of a superior intuition restricted to 
himself and some other individuals. The 
assumption that all science rests on intuition, 
whether valid or not, is, as I have implied, 
irrelevant. And the appeal to special gifts 
of sense, as, for example, a musical ear, 
possessed by some persons only, is also 
irrelevant. For the perceptions of such 
persons do not, like Theism, involve the 
affirmation of universal propositions; it 
cannot be alleged of them that they conflict 
with admitted facts ; nor are the musically 
endowed, like those claiming to possess the 
religious intuition, constantly at issue with 
one another on questions of fundamental 
importance. But, in truth, theological belief 
owes its existence to a peifectly intelligible 
process of inference; and the alleged in¬ 


tuition may be traced, like others of the 
same kind, from very crude beginnings 
through a long course of dialectical develop¬ 
ment up to the form that it now assumes in 
the consciousness of such philosophers as 
Prof. Knight. And in this way evolution 
furnishes a good argument, not indeed 
against the validity of a belief, but against 
its intuitive origin. 

In the further progress of our author’s 
exposition, the position of a superior person 
in receipt of a special revelation from the 
unseen appears to be gradually abandoned, 
abstract reasoning being put in the place of 
intuition. Finite knowledge, it is urged, 
implies a knowledge of the Infinite. Here 
we have the ontological proof under a new 
and a worse form. To argue from the idea 
of a Perfect Being to the real existence of 
that Being was fallacious enough, but not 
so fallacious as to infer the existence of an 
adequate reality from an idea that can only 
be thought as the negation of all ideas. 
“ Infinite space ” is a perfectly intelligible 
combination of words, but the Infinite is a 
senseless abstraction. One might as well 
talk, like Plato, of the Same and the Other. 
Nor can this adjective be attached, except 
for rhetorical purposes, to any substantive 
that does not carry a reference to space or 
time. Personality in particular can no more 
be called finite or infinite than it can be 
called green or blue. When Jean Paul 
at the age of five said to himself, “ Ich bin 
ein Ich,” he had got as far as any of us can 
ever reach. If the Infinite means that to 
which nothing can be added, then, in respect 
to our personality, we are all infinite, and a 
personal God cannot, qua person, be thought 
of as greater than ourselves. But if the 
antithesis of subject and object implies 
limitation, then He also must be conceived 
as finite, for without such an antithesis 
personality and consciousness in general are 
inconceivable. 

The ethical argument for Theism, as here 
presented, avowedly rests on the assumption 
that our sense of right and wrong cannot be 
resolved into or derived from any other 
psychological elements. As addressed to a 
utilitarian evolutionist it is, therefore, en¬ 
tirely nugatory. But even granting the 
assumption, it seems to prove little or 
nothing. We feel instinctively prompted 
to the performance of certain actions called 
moral. Well and good; but where is the 
warrant for assuming that, in this instance, 
more than in that of any other instinct, we 
are receiving the commands of a personal 
being ? Is not this a mere fragment of the 
much despised teleological argument, which 
infers the existence of a personal designer 
from the otherwise unaccountable character 
of instincts in general ? The same is true 
of the appeal to—one cannot call it the 
argument from—our sense of beauty in 
nature, which forms the subject of the 
weakest and frothiest chapter in the book. 

Absorption in the Infinite is, perhaps, 
responsible for a certaia inability on the 
part of Prof. Knight to state finite facts 
with perfect accuracy. According to him, 

“ it has been said that no evidence for the 
being of God exists, or in the nature of 
things is possible ” ; but that “ it is wise to 
hold to it” as “a buttress to morality”; 
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and this he calls “an Agnostic position” 
(p. 4). Now as such teaching directly con¬ 
travenes what Prof. Huxley, who invented 
the name, calls the Agnostic principle : “In 
matters of the intellect follow your reason 
as far as it will take you, without regard to 
any other consideration,” it would have 
been only fair to name the persons who 
are responsible for it. “ Positivism tells 
us . . . to worship what is inscrutable 
to our faculties ” (p. 198). Positivism does 
no such thing: it tells us to worship 
Humanity. Totemism is defined as “ the 
recognition of a second-self, suggested by 
the shadow cast by the sun, by rellection in 
water, or by the spiritual shadow (or double) 
disclosed in dreams ” (p. 20). This is not 
Totemism, but Animism. Totemism means 
the worship of some material object, sup¬ 
posed to be the common ancestor of the 
whole tribe to which the worshipper belongs. 

“ To affirm the relativity of knowledge is 
merely to assert that all that is known 
occupies a fixed relation to the knower ” 
(p. 137). Now, in the first place, the 
relation of the known to the knower is not 
fixed, but shifting; and, in the second place, 
the relativity of knowledge implies that 
any object is known as like some objects, 
as unlike others, and as integrated with a 
group to the members of which it stands 
in various relations of difference and re¬ 
semblance. We do not find “ idealism ” in 
Parmenides (p. 153), nor does that thinker 
hold that “ the Infinite and the Personal are 
contradictory of each other” (p. 169), for 
the good reason that he never mentions 
personality at all, and only mentions the 
Infinite to deny its existence. The professor 
should read his colleague Prof. Burnet’s 
book. It is not, as stated on p. 186, “a 
corollary of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy,” even “ if applied in the same 
way within the moral sphere as in the 
physical,” that the amount of evil in the 
world cannot be lessened. So shining a 
rhetorician as Prof. Knight ought not to 
call “ the depths of personality ” “ what is 
highest in man” (p. 208); nor should he 
say, “ but no less can the Infinite dispense 
with the finite and itself continue to exist ” 
(p. 217), when he means the exact contrary, 
i.e., that it cannot continue to exist—by the 
way, a rather remarkable and seemingly 
self-contradictory weakness on the side of 
the Infinite. 

It is a matter for general congratulation 
that Sir George Stokes should have ceased 
to occupy the chair of Gifford Lecturer in 
the University of Edinburgh; and perhaps 
the person most to be congratulated is Sir 
George himself, unfitted, as by his own 
admission he was, to fill the post. “Per¬ 
haps,” he observes at the conclusion of his 
second course, “ it might have been better 
if I had not ventured to undertake the 
office, but left it to someone whose studies 
had lain in the direction of moral philosophy 
or natural theology ” (pp. 259-60). Mean¬ 
time, for two years the munificent bequest 
of Lord Gifford has been diverted from the 
purpose for which it was intended to a 
purpose expressly precluded by the terms of 
his will: namely, to subsidising an apology 
for revealed religion. The hagiology of 
Pome offers instances of persons whose 


claim to canonisation rests partly on the 
misapplication of funds entrusted to their 
caro. .Sir George Stokes doos not belong 
to a Church which has such honours 
to dispense; but the solid emoluments 
of the Gifford Lectureship are, no doubt, 
more to his taste. A part of tho blame 
must fall on the .Senate of Edinburgh 
University, who are responsible for this 
deplorable appointment. “ The gods of the 
Epicureans created the world,” says their 
late Lecturer—such is his knowledge of 
history—“and then left it all to itself” 
(p. 154). Since tho high personages com¬ 
posing the Senate are apparently in the 
position of those gods, and cannot control 
what they have once created, let us hope 
that in this respect they will perform their 
office more carefully in future. 

The volume entitled Stoics and Saints con¬ 
sists of lectures “ delivered at different 
times and in various places during the later 
years of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s life.” They 
do honour both to the lecturer and to his 
audiences. If Nonconformists are in the 
habit of listening to such addresses as these, 
they yield nothing to the members of any 
establishment in true culture and breadth 
of sympathy. There are statements of Mr. 
Brown’s about Greek philosophy to which I 
might take exception ; but where the mass 
of truth and wisdom is so great, it would be 
ungracious to dwell on a few doubtful 
passages. Nothing better can be wished 
the Independents than a succession of such 
teachers as the late minister of their church 
at Brixton. 

Alfred W. Bf.nn. 

Vistas. Written by William Sharp. (Derby: 

Frank Murray.) 

The ten short compositions in this dainty 
book are perfectly described by the title, 
for every one of them opens up a far-reach¬ 
ing prospect in which the imagination of 
the reader can luxuriate. A vista in a 
landscape suggests more than it reveals. 
It focuses some point in a distant outlook, 
and gives intelligible form and beauty to 
what would otherwise have no distinct' 
feature or attractiveness. But the love of 
natural beauty which is thus quickened is a j 
love that craves for more. The appreciative 
gazer is induced to pursue his way to the 
inviting glades, the stretching uplands, that 
tempt him from afar off ; and, as he goes, he 
finds that Nature has many things to tell 
him of which he had no conception before. 
Mr. William Sharp renders us a like service, 
on the higher plane of human experience 
and effort, by these remarkable studies. 
He focuses for us some crisis in human life, 
some bright or dark passage in the working 
out of things past or present, and we begin 
to see clearly where before we only dimly 
comprehended the significance of the facts 
of life. The passions that give colour to 
those facts, the hopes and aspirations and 
struggles that are the high lights, as failure 
and despair are the shadow, of existence, 
are never quite what they seem. They are 
all an essential part of the human economy; 
but to know them, to understand them in 
their working, we need that something 
should quicken our inner sense and stir our 


imagination from its lethargy. It is im¬ 
possible to read almost any one of these 
“vistas" without feeling that it supplies 
this quickening force, this stirring impulse. 
A veil is drawn aside, a cloud is lifted, a 
mist is dispersed, and some glimpse is given 
us of the veritable reality and romance 
of life: the tragedy, mixed with comedy, 
that is enacted where we least suspect it. 

One feels that it is difficult in a short 
review to do justice to a book which, as 
this does, contains far more than at first 
sight it seems to convey. As in a landscape, 
there is vista beyond vista, and the wealth 
of suggestion is almost endless. The choice 
of examples is one part of the reviewer’s 
difficulty, for it is impossible to notice all 
these glimpses into the mysteries that lie 
about us. The momentary change from 
life to apparent death is one of the pro- 
foundest of all mysteries. We cannot 
pierce it with our speculations, but it is a 
subject about which wonder and affection 
will always be exercised. In “ The Last 
Quest,” the sixth of these “ vistas,” Mr. 
Sharp gives us a beautiful conception of 
what may pass in this last moment of 
scarcely spent mortality. The allegory, for 
such it is, is introduced by the following 
note: 

“As in a vision . . . the furious charge 

through the smoke and across the corpse-strewn 
battlefield : tho neighing and sobbing of horses: 
the hoarse cries, the sudden screams of men : 
the clang and whistle of swords: the shrill 
spirting of a hail of bullets : the bursting crash 
and roar of artillery: a wild rush, a wild 
onslaught, and—Victory ! . . . and . . .” 

A soldier in the battle of life, who was 
engaged in this wild rush with the rest, 
but who fell under the hail of bullets, 
takes up the narrative from this point. 
He was still climbing the barren steep, 
but he was alone, and he yearned “ for a 
fellow creature, for but the hollow echo of 
a distant voice.” It appeared to him that 
his effort was a ceaseless one, and that years 
went over him. But when he gained the 
crest of the hill, he seemed still to hear the 
sounds of battle and the cry of “ Victory.” 
Looking behind him from the summit, he 
saw a strange land, a vast plain, and upon 
it the “ruin of ungamered harvest.” A 
thin dust of chaff was the only thing astir, 
but the wind that moved this was “ too 
light to move the dark poppies that lay in 
the hollows—too faint to bend an ear of that 
unlifted grain.” Looking closer, he saw 
; that “ every here and there the sheaves had 
been brought together, as though the 
reapers had suddenly ceased from their 
labour, and had gone to make ready for the 
| harvesting.” His weary looking backward 
brought out other things also in the still 
retrospect; and then, “ as one rousing from 
sleep into daylight,” he turned and looked 
\ before him. Here, too, was “ a vast plain 
i that stretched beyond the scan of mortal 
eyes. The sunlight lay upon it, and it was 
glorious to look upon.” The grain on this 
side was golden, and the young corn “ green 
as the heart of a shallow sea.” He saw 
neither man nor woman. “ Yet evermore, 

! from the east to the west, swept a gigantic 
shadow like unto a scythe; and where the 
shadow swept the grain fell.” Clothed “ in 
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the dusk of thadow ” was the mighty shape 
of the Reaper. Then “ a terror that was of 
life overmastered the terror that was of 
death.” He became aware of another and 
a glorious figure. “ Yast was he as the 
Reaper; but as he fared beyond the path¬ 
way of the sun, he was as the glory and 
joy of eternal youth.” This was the Sower. 
“As I watched the Sower in the blinding 
splendour of the sunlight, it seemed to me that 
he moved onward as he sowed ; and it was with 
me as though the minutes were like unto hours, 
and the hours like unto days, and the days 
unto years, and the years unto the immeasur¬ 
able wastes of eternity.” 

He ran with great joy down the slopes of 
the steep after the Sower, but at the base 
of the hill was a gloomy pass, and on a 
wall of basalt were the words, in letters of 
white flame, “ Too Soon.” Turning in 
despair, he climbed again the perilous steep, 
and had no heart, when he reached the top, 

“ to look where the glory of the sun fell 
about the Sower.” It then seemed to him 
that in the hollow land behind him was 
peace, and he passed “ down the hill, and 
through the twilit waste of that un¬ 
garnered harvest.” Knowing not whither 
he fared, or how long, he came at length 
to an obscure forest beyond the plain; but 
when he would enter it, he 
“ saw that the growths were intricately drawn 
against yet another wall of black basalt. And 
as I stood, pondering, I beheld two mighty 
portals, and betwixt them a huge mass of 
marble like unto the tomb. And in great 
letters carven thereon were the words: 1 Too 
Late.’ ” 

This bald and meagre paraphrase of what, 
in Mr. Sharp’s language, is full of beautiful 
and highly symbolic imagery, cannot give 
such an impression as I should like to convey 
of this very striking allegory; but I hope 
that no one who reads this feeble rendering 
will omit to turn to the book itself. Even 
this paraphrase, however, will show that 
“ The Last Quest ” is a very fine conception 
of the mystery of life in death. The soul 
cannot go back and live again in the mortal 
life of the body; nor can it, while its mortal 
associations still cling to it, enter into the 
fall glories of the golden land towards 
which it looks. 

In striking contrast with “ The Last 
Quest ” is a semi-dramatic piece called 
"Finis.” Here the imagery is also that of 
the “ hollow land ” beyond the grave; but 
the aspect is an intensely melancholy one. 
There are dim avenues which lead on to 
utter blackness; and though the leaves fall 
from the trees, there is no sound, and no 
branch stirs. The souls of a man and a 
woman who had known each other in life— 
the man sinning and the woman suffering— 
meet in these dark ways, and the woman’s 
wrongs are avenged. The scene, if such 
it may be called, is almost Dantesque in its 
grim weirdness. It is a picture which only 
a powerful imagination could produce; while 
only a poet could have made real to us, by 
a few suggested rather than actual touches, 
the tragedy of these lost souls. They pass 
away, and "Only from afar, in the utter¬ 
most darkness, there is a low sighing, that 
passeth not, that changeth not, and is as the 
vanishing breath of dead prayers, dead 
hopes, dead dreams.” 


The passion of love is a more or less 
controlling element in most of these pieces. 
In “ The Coming of the Prince,” it is the 
gentle passion of which everything that is 
pure is symbolic. It comes with— 

“ White dreams, 

White thoughts, 

White hopes I 
Shy violets, 

White violets, 

In woodland ways, by the brook-side, 
on the hiU-3lopes ! ” 

In “ A Northern Night ” the passion of 
love is betrayed into something other than 
itself. That can hardly be said of the 
intense feeling which burns throughout 
“ The Passion of Ptire Hilarion.” For skill 
in the delineation of the conflicting claims 
of human love and divine reverence—the 
stormy passages of feeling which raise a 
man at one moment and abase hint at 
another—this is, perhaps, the most striking 
composition in the volume. Though it were 
read only once, it would never be forgotten ; 
but probably no one who reads it once will 
deny himself the strange pleasuro of roading 
it again. 

Mr. Sharp has bostowed a groat deal of 
highly imaginative and artistic work on 
“ The Passing of Lilith,” a now and bold 
variation of a legend which is almost as old as 
humanity. Tho orthodox form of tho legend 
makes Lilith the wife of Adam before the 
advent of Eve. In Mr. Sharp’s glowing 
version of the story, she passes away before 
Adam appears. But seen through the vista 
of Mr. Sharp’s imagination, her relations to 
humanity are infinitely greater than the 
orthodox story supposes them to have been. 
From Lilith’s commerce with Uluel, “ the 
fairest of the Sons of God,” and with the 
World-Spirit, are born, in the one caso, 
“ Hopes, Aspirations, Fair Beliefs, Virtues, 
Glories, Joys, and Raptures ” ; and in the 
other, “ Desires, Lusts, Agonies, Passions, 
Temptations, Sins, Shames, Sorrows, and 
Despairs.” Eden was thus peopled with 
the passions that are the good and evil, the 
blessing and bane of man, before man 
himself entered upon the scene and broathed 
of their influence. This “ vista,” indeed, 
gives us a pre-vision of the after-world of 
humanity, with its higher life and its lower 
life. But the vision is one of remarkable 
beauty. The luxuriance of colour, the play 
of many lights, tho imagery, the mysticism, 
the profound suggestiveness, are impressive 
in an altogether unusual degree. Almost 
as full of colour is “ The Black Madonna,” 
another highly imaginative conception, 
though the detail here is daring and bar¬ 
baric. It is possible that in this instance 
Mr. Sharp intended only to present a graphic 
picture of terrible rites, with a very human 
background; but it would be easy to read 
into the piece a forcible satire on the hollow¬ 
ness of superstition and the wiles of priest¬ 
craft. " The Fallen God ” is a pathetic moan 
of the pagan world over a faith that has had 
its day and ceased to be. The picture of 
the vast concourse of dead kings and priests, 
before an altar from which the god has 
fallen, is marvellously real in its shadowy 
remoteness. 

The last in order of these ten " vistas,” 
“ The Lute-Player ” is not unworthy to be the 
crowning piece of the series. In exaltation 

Di 


of subject, in tonderness of treatment, in 
beauty of suggestiveness, it is not surpassed 
oven by “Tho Last Quest.” It is a delightful 
idea to give to the Angel of Death the same 
power of melodious appeal that belongs to 
Israfel, tho Angel of the Insurrection. The 
lute-player discourses eternal music, and 
there are some who, when they hear it, 
yield themselves to the rapture of it; aud 
there are some to whom it conjures up only 
the horror of mortal separations. Of this 
latter sort is the lover who would fain go 
on through many years with the fair woman 
at his side; of the former is the unhappy 
girl Mr. Sharp pictures, who lies weary and 
heart-broken in an opening on the river- 
bridge, and longs for tho end of her sorrow. 
The lute-player passes by, and “ touches 
his lute to a delicate, distant melody.” 

“Once, with a strange reluctant fear, the girl 
turns ; but seeing him not in the shadow, and 
thinking herself alone with tho murmuring 
water, looketh no more. So subtly soft and 
sweet is the music stealing upon her ears, that 
it is as though it came from afar. Hearing it, 
she smells again the wild roses and tho honey¬ 
suckle in the hedges ; listens to the bees lazily 
fumbling among the red and white clover in 
the hot pastures, to the faint wind astir among 
the flowering beans, to tho lowing of distant 
cows, to the haunting call of the cuckoo above 
the woodlands, where a sleepy murmur comes 
from tho cushats’ nests. But, listening entranced, 
the haunting strains come to her at last, 
not from afar, but from below, deep from the 
heart of the flood flowing onward for ever and 
ever. Suddenly a great trembling comoth 
upon her: and in a low voice she crieth, ‘ Who 
is there P’ As from among the grasses she 
hears the sound of small feet running, and of a 
soft, low laughter. Springing downward with 
a cry, she hearkens the strange music, ringing 
in her ears wildly sweet: but as tho dark 
waters overwhelm her, she knows nought save 
a horrible choking as of a suffocating child, the 
tierce execrations and blows of a man, and a 
fearful, fathomless gulf into which aim is sink¬ 
ing as a stone into the abyss.” 

It would be superfluous to commend the 
high merit of such writing as this. And 
such as this, much else in the book also 
is. It is a book of rare excellence and real 
charm : a book to be read and re-read until 
the vistas beyond vistas which it contains 
have revealed their full beauty and 
significance. 

George Cotterell. 


Life of George Herbert. (S. P. C. K.) 

The Temple. With Illustrations from the 
Old Masters. (Seeley.) 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge had a happy inspiration when it was 
determined to celebrate the tercentenary of 
George Herbert by a new biography, 
and upon the whole they are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the success of their venture. 
For, although the volume before us has no 
merits of style, and is, indeed, not so much 
a biography as collections towards a 
biography, yet the diligence in research 
which it displays is most praiseworthy, and 
what is of more importance, it has resulted 
in the discovery of several new particulars. 
The author is anonymous; if in a future 
edition he supplies his name, he should 
also supply tho name of Dr. Grosart, from 
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whose elaborate Life much is borrowed 
without a word of acknowledgment. 

An interesting addition to our knowledge 
of Herbert is furnished by the discovery 
of the following document in the muniment 
room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln : 
“ Institutio G. Herbert ad prebendam de 
Leighton Ecclesia 5 July 1626. Eodem die 
anno tempore et loco immediate post preces 
vespertinas in partiloquio in choro ecelesie. . . . 
comparuit personaliter Petrus Walter clericus 
et exhibuit procuratorium suum literarie pro 
Georgio Herbert diacono in artibus magistro... ” 

From which it appears that Herbert, at the 
time of his appointment as Prebendary of 
Leighton Ecclesia, was already in deacon’s 
orders. Walton indeed had asserted the 
fact. “ That he was about that time 
[i.e., when the death of King James ex¬ 
tinguished his hopes of court preferment] 
made deacon is most certain ; for I find by 
the records of Lincoln that he was made 
Prebend of Leighton Ecclesia July 15, 
1626.” But to this it was objected by 
Dr. Grosart that prebends were not un¬ 
commonly held by laymen ; and Mr. .Sidney 
Lee, in the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy, assumes that Walton is wrong. 
Walton had of course not seen the entry 
printed above; his information was obtained 
from the institution register, which is now 
lost. 

Another interesting discovery is the date 
of Herbert’s ordination as priest. The 
Sarum Ordination Eegister is wanting from 
1625 to 1640. But last April, during a 
careful search at the registry, some old 
rolls came to light, which proved to be 
subscriptions to the Articles by candidates 
for ordination in 1630. These contained 
both Herbert’s subscription before institu¬ 
tion to Bemerton in April, 1630, and that 
before ordination in September of the same 
year. We know, therefore, that he was 
still in deacon’s orders when instituted, as 
Walton states. 

But if in these interesting particulars the 
latest discoveries show Walton to be correct, 
it is fair to mention that, in the matter of 
the sinecure which King James is said to 
have granted to Herbert, Walton seems to 
have been mistaken. He says “ it was the 
same that Queen Elizabeth had formerly 
given to her favourite Sir Philip Sydney,” 
i.e. as Dr. Grosart was the first to point out, 
it was the rectory of Whitford, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph. The new biographer 
has examined the list of prebendaries of 
St. Asaph, and Herbert’s name is not among 
them. Perhaps Dr. Grosart, who follows 
Walton, may have something to say on the 
matter. 

There are other points on which the new 
Life differs from Walton; but here it is 
impossible to say which of the two is correct, 
because no authority is given for the changes 
introduced. The most important of these 
concerns Herbert’s life at Westminster 
School. Walton says explicitly that he was 
commended to the care of Dr. Neale, who 
was then Dean of Westminster, “ not long 
after” he had reached the age of twelve 
years (which would have been in 1605), 
having been previously instituted at home 
“ in the rules of grammar.” The new Life, 
without a hint that it is contradicting Wal¬ 


ton, makes much of Herbert’s having been 
at Westminster under the great Lancelot 
Andrewes, who left the deanery for a 
bishopric in 1604. Now, it is extremely im¬ 
probable that Walton, with his passion for 
bishops, and his reverence for the “ ever 
memorable and learned Bishop of Win¬ 
chester,” would not have carefully ascer¬ 
tained when the friendship between Herbert 
and Andre weB first began; and he states 
that they met first when King James visited 
Cambridge at the time when Herbert was 
Public Orator. If the new biographer has 
any better authority than Walton, he should 
produce it. Unfortunately, the records of 
entries at Westminster School do not begin 
until 1666. 

A great merit of the book is in the padding. 
An effort is made with considerable success 
to realise the life of the poet in its various 
stages; the chapter on school life at 
Westminster in the seventeenth century is 
peculiarly interesting; and as much in¬ 
formation as possible is collected — not 
from very recondite sources, and always 
without acknowledgment—about the poet’s 
friends. Occasionally, perhaps, this is a 
little overdone; it is hard to see, for 
instance, what a list of the rectors of 
Bemerton from 1344 can have to do with 
George Herbert. And once or twice there 
are slips into foolishness, which should be 
removed in another edition. It is reason¬ 
able enough to treat the “ Country Parson ” 
as a description of what actually took place 
at Bemerton; but to turn a sentence like 
“His wife is either religious, or night and 
day he is winning her to it” into “ Either 
his [ i.e., Herbert’s] wife teas religious, or 
night and day he was winning her to God,” 
is ludicrous. On the whole, while welcom¬ 
ing the book, we cannot but express our 
opinion that it would be much improved by 
having critical notes, in which authorities 
should be quoted, and the differences from 
previous biographies pointed out and 
established. 

We may take this opportunity of calling 
attention to an edition of the Temple 
published by Messrs. Seeley, with woodcuts 
from religious pictures and emblems. The 
selection and arrangement are made with 
very good taste, and the text seems to be 
an accurate reprint of the first edition. 

H. C. Beechixq. 


Russia 's March towards India. By An 
“ Indian Officer.” With a New Map 
of Central Asia. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The unnamed author of Russia's March 
towards India has been pondering the Central 
Asian question for many years; and since 
no recent publication with which ho is 
acquainted gives a clear, historical account 
of the Bussian advance from the Ural to 
the Oxus, he ventures to supply the want. 
A list of the more important works that 
have engaged his attention fills a couple of 
pages; but it does not include Sir Henry 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols, though 
this covers most of the ground he has ex¬ 
plored. The truth is, however, that the 
earlier history of Bussian conquest in Asia 
has been related in sufficient detail by a 


long succession of English writers, notably 
by the soldier-diplomatist and scholar con¬ 
tinually referred to in these volumes as 
“the late Sir Henry Eawlinson,” and by 
Mr. Schuyler; while, for later episodes, 
most people will be content with Mr. 
Curzon’s two books, and the papers laid 
before parliament. Moreover, “ Indian 
Officer,” in his description of Eussia’s 
dealings with the Kirghiz Kazaks, and 
the overthrow, more or less complete, 
of the Usbeg Khanates, is intoler¬ 
ably diffuse. It is difficult to feel any 
keen interest in the old controversies he 
endeavours to revive. Surely no one cares 
now whether General Tchemaieff was re¬ 
called in 1866 because he exceeded in¬ 
structions or because, as “ Indian Officer ” 
believes, he failed to capture Jizakh. 

On the other hand, there are some points in 
regard to which it is exceedingly desirable 
that the Eoglish public should be rightly 
informed; and here the author is not 
always a trustworthy guide. For instance, 
after an elaborate examination of the Anglo- 
Eussian agreement of 1873 he states that, 
although the subject is beset with difficul¬ 
ties, there are four points which remain 
perfectly clear. One of them, he says, is 
that “ the Sir-i-kul district to the east of 
Barzila-jai and to the north of Lake Victoria 
belongs to China.” Since “ Indian Officer ’’ 
mentions that the Chinese posts were re¬ 
established throughout the Sir-i-kul distriot 
in 1883, we may presume that he means 
Sari-kol, Lord Dunmoro’s “ Sariq-qol,” 
which is a considerable distance to the 
eastward both of Burzila-jai and of Lake 
Victoria. The Alichur and Great Pamirs 
lie in the position assigned to Sari-kol; and 
it would be very rash to say that these 
unquestionably belong to China. Curiously 
enough, Sari-kol is not marked in the map 
prefixed to the book. Another fact which 
“Indian Officer” considers perfectly clear 
is thus expressed :— 


“ C4) It would not be difficult to prove 
historically that Shignan and Darwaz have 
long formed a portion of the Badakshan 
province of Afghanistan, and the Ameer’s 
claim to those districts cannot therefore be 
lightly set aside.” 


As regards Shignan, it would be better to 
say nothing till the results of the Durand 
Mission and of the negotiations with the 
Bussian government are fully known ; but 
it has always been admitted that, so far 
as history counts, Darwaz belongs to 
Bokhara. 

These may seem small matters to the 
general reader; but it is only by applying 
such tests that one can estimate the value 
and usefulness of a book like this. To 
be able to write to any purpose on the 
Central Asian question, at this time of 
day, an author must either have travelled 
in Bussian Turkestan and the countries 
between the English and Bussian dominions, 
and have travelled with his eyes open, or he 
must be behind the scenes in politics and 
have access to information not accessible 
to the multitude. On first glancing at his 
work, I fancied that “Indian Officer” might 
be someone who could speak with the know¬ 
ledge acquired by service in the Indian 
political department. The mistakes pointed 
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out render this conjecture highly improb¬ 
able. He appears to have compiled his 
historical summary from books with which 
every student of the subject is familiar, and 
to have digested the facts found therein 
without the aid of that special experience 
which would have enabled him to see where 
his predecessors have gone astray. Another 
illustration of this defective judgment may 
be found in the chapter about Yakub Beg 
and the Chinese re-conquest of Eastern 
Turkestan. “ Indian Officer ” writes :— 

“ By this remarkable campaign,China thoroughly 
vindicated her right to take her place as one of 
the three Great Powers of Asia, and clearly 
demonstrated to the startled politicians of 
Europe that she is a potent factor in the 
Central Asian question.” 

It was a remarkable campaign in one sense. 
As long as Yakub Beg lived, the Chinese 
“ army of the west ” never ventured to 
attack him or to cross the border of his 
dominion ; and it was only after his death, 
and when his kingdom was tom by internal 
dissensions, that the Chinese commander 
plucked up courage and advanced on the 
capital, which was taken without firing a 
shot. The Chinese were only victorious 
because the enemy would not fight. Instead 
of trusting to accounts based on the orna¬ 
mental and vainglorious despatches which 
were printed in the Pekin Gazette, “ Indian 
Officer ” should have referred to the true 
story of the campaign sent to the Times 
fourteen years ago by a correspondent at 
Kashgar. 

The chapter on Russian movements in 
the Pamir region will also be found to con¬ 
tain several inaccuracies. For instance, 
“Indian Officer ” gives a highly seasoned 
description of the fight between a Russian 
force and an Afghan (?) detachment at 
Ak-tash : 

“The Afghans were told to lay down their 
arms and evacuate the district, and on their 
refusing to obey they were promptly attacked; 
and those who escaped from the Russian 
bullets were forced to disperse.” 

But there were no Afghans at Ak-tash, and 
what the Russians did was to demolish 
a Chinese fort there; the garrison, con¬ 
sisting of a dozen Chinamen, offering no 
resistance. 

For the rest, I doubt whether the present 
moment is opportune for an indictment of 
Russian honesty, especially when the 
accuser is in the service of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government. The moral which 
“Indian Officer” seeks to inculcate is that 
Russian promises are liable to be broken, 
and that Russian agreements are not worth 
the paper they are written on. This has 
been said over and over again, but it is by 
no means certain that anything has been 
gained by the iteration. What we need to 
know is, not so much the precise value of 
undertakings and assurances which have 
never assumed the shape of a definite and 
clearly-worded treaty, but the amount of 
reliance that may be placed in the resolu¬ 
tion and wisdom of those who are our own 
rulers. Russian prevarication, after all, is 
no excuse for English imbecility. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


NEW NOVELS. 

'Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith. In 3 vols. 
(Cassells.) 

Good Dame Fortune. By Maria A. Hoyer. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Woman of Heart. By Thomas Terrell. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) ' 

Old Gabel's Will. By Frances Armstrong. 
(Jarrold.) 

Molly and her Man of War. By Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy. (Bentley.) 

Theories. By A. N. J. A. P. (Fisher 
Unwin). 

Ishmael Pengelly : an Outcast. By the Rev. 

Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Under the Yoke. By Ivan Vazoff. (Heine- 
mann.) 

What’8 the World Coming lo ? By W. 
Graham Moffat & John White. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

An Innocent Impostor. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

’Lisbeth is well named. It is in Elizabeth 
Niel’8 fortunes we arechieily interested, and 
while Mr. Keith follows them he is at his 
best. The girl is an attractive and a con¬ 
sistent creation; sho embodies all that is 
best in Scottish character. She holds 
together a household brought to the verge 
of ruin by a self-indulgent father, a super¬ 
ficially pleasant fellow, whose good nature 
is an attractive development of selfishness ; 
she endures the vulgarities of a legion of 
aunts with the resignation of a Christian 
martyr. In drawing Carstairs, a sensb 
tive young author, grimly honest in his 
determination to acknowledge facts as they 
are, Mr. Keith has been successful in the 
main, though it seems certain that the 
man’s Scotch common sense would have 
subdued his pride, and that when he was 
proclaimed a successful author he would 
have stormod the citadel of “ penny- 
haughtiness ” in which the dour baker and 
his brazen-faced wife held captive the 
woman he loved, a beautiful and refined 
girl, who by some odd freak of nature had 
been born to them. To make such a sorry 
crew as the Mitchell family attractive was 
no small achievement; but really we have 
too much of them. It were a stupendous 
task to render artistically acceptable such a 
family as this, with all their jealousies, 
banabties, and littlenesses; but when Mr. 
Keith conceived the idea of presenting 
saliently all that is most unattractive in 
Scottish character, forced into rank growth 
in the hot-bed of cockney abomination, one 
is tempted to believe he was taking his 
revenge for some extremity of suffering he 
has been called upon to endure at Scottish 
hands. Mr. Keith has convinced us that 
the Mitchell viragos actually exist. May 
heaven preserve us from meeting them in 
the flesh! Despite occasional degeneracy 
into flabbiness, the book has fine qualities : 
it has pathos and humour, and the plot is 
held well in hand. 

Good Dame Fortune shows an advance on 
its author’s first novel. To be sure, its 
coincidences are strained, its love-making 
lacks those indefinable qualities of reticence 


and refinement which alone render such 
situations possible in art; while, to suit the 
exigencies of her plot, Mrs. Hoyer is guilty 
of a good deal of shiftiness in regard to 
the ages of her characters. Thus, William 
Johnson, the rich bachelor without relatives 
who sets out on the quest for heirs, is repre¬ 
sented as an old man with but few years to 
live ; but when it is necessary to give him a 
certain romantic aspect, we discover that he 
is only forty-six years of age. In seeking 
heirs, Johnson meets some extremely in¬ 
teresting persons. Berkeley, the aesthete, 
and Edmund Johnson, the wicked miller, 
are well-devised characters—indeed, tho 
minor actors in this drama are the best 
drawn. For the rest, the improbabilities 
of this tale are not so improbable, and its 
thinness is not so thin as to rob it of 
interest. 

There is a ^large charity about Mr. 
Terrell’s novel, and its tone is wholesome, 
though it does introduce us to shady com¬ 
pany. It contains a series of effective 
stage-pictures. Ruth Elliott has been a 
chorus girl. Bob Fenwick, a man who lives 
by his wits, has measured her capacity. 
He is instrumental in her advance, step by 
step, until she becomes prima donna of 
“The Eden.” A chance introduction to 
John Armytage, a rising barrister and 
olitician, seals her fate and his: Bhe 
ecome8 his wife. Armytage has a mortal 
enemy, one Sparrow, a money-lender. 
The former is temporarily in want of money; 
and Fenwick, who is unable to meet bills 
Sparrow holds against him, is induced to 
get, for Sparrow, some of Armytage’s paper. 
But Fenwick does a little business on his 
own account. He forges Armytage’s name 
to the endorsement of bills, in the hope that 
before they become due he will be able to 
meet them, and so escape the vengeance of 
Sparrow. But luck goes against him. 
There is nothing left for him but to take 
his own life. Meanwhile relationships have 
become strained between Ruth and John. 
She has married him for position, but she 
now loves him. Emotional and impulsive, 
she yearns for love for its own sake. But the 
man, phlegmatic and calculating, immersed 
in law and politics, has grown outwardly 
callous; he is satisfied with possession and 
its fruits. On the night Fenwick has deter¬ 
mined to shoot himself, matters have reached 
a crisis. Ruth has left her husband, and 
gone to her old lover Fenwick. Mr. Terrell 
conceives a fine situation. Fenwick has shot 
himself through the heart, and Armytage 
and Ruth confront each other over the body 
in such a way that each thinks the other 
guilty of murder. Sparrow is the only man 
who knows to the contrary; he holds the 
bills and a letter of confession Fenwick has 
posted to him. As I have said, the novel 
is distinctly wholesome and full of charity. 
I like nothing in it so well as the bringing 
together of husband and wife in the final 
scene. Here Mr. Terrell shows true chivalry. 
Love can wipe out everything; that is his 
moral. The book has a strong personal 
note. Sparrow is drawn from the life, and 
the whole army of money-lenders will wince 
under the author’s lash ; so indeed will the 
medical experts and sundry others. The 
novel is full of caustic plain-speaking and 
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clever cynicism; it shows keen insight. 
Nevertheless, one cannot forgive Mr. Terrell 
for playing ducks and drakes with tech¬ 
nicalities of criminal law procedure. What 
is the use of the layman putting himself 
through a heavy course of study, so that 
in dealing with collateral situations he 
shall not be found guilty of solecisms by 
astute barristers like Mr. Terrell, if authors 
who breathe the air of the law courts are 
to defy the unities in this way ? Again, in 
his anxiety to satirise a recently ennobled 
peer, Mr. Terrell overshoots the mark. 
The good man is represented as seeking 
for an escutcheon dating from the Norman 
conquest; but Mr. Terrell ought to 
know that heraldry in England dates 
from a much later period. Moreover, his 
incidental criticism of Norwegian literature 
is cheap, unbecoming, and superlluous ; but 
small faults like these do not detract from 
the high merits of the book. The “ Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” is in many regards the fine 
comedy criticism has agreed to pronounce 
it; but Mr. Terrell’s treatment of a like 
theme is far more effective. 

It would be easy to be scornful at the 
expense of Miss Frances Armstrong. Her 
book is a temperance tract, expanded into 
256 pages. It often offends our prejudices. 
None the less the story is interesting, and 
the characters are not without vitality. 
Many readers will follow the fortunes of 
the lad who falls so opportunely into the 
hands of old Cabel Johnstone, and who is 
instrumental in reclaiming his reprobate 
son. Moreover, the lesson the book enforces 
sadly needs enforcing, and Miss Armstrong 
lends effective aid to the cause she has at 
heart. 

To leave Old Cabel's Will for Molly and 
her Man-of-War is a step from the grave 
to the gay. Rollicking fun and humour 
enliven every page of Miss Kenealy’s book; 
and one cannot help wishing that all modern 
women, who believe in the potentialities and 
rights of their sex, took their creed in this 
healthy, lightsome fashion. Miss Kenealy 
is a daring satirist ; sometimes she is a 
savage one. One would advise all and 
sundry, especially underbred British consuls, 
to mind their p’s and q’s should chance 
throw them in the way of this peripatetic 
lady. The book sails near the wind, but 
its author’s tact saves her. What would 
be vulgar in ninety-and-nine persons may 
be distinguished in the hundredth. The 
story is an antidote for the “ blues.” What¬ 
ever heralds and aesthetes may say to the 
cover, the happy thought which suggested 
the quartering of the British and American 
flags may be taken as emblematic of the 
many happy thoughts the volume contains. 

Somewhat confused and halting in its 
reasoning, Theories attempts to deal with 
the problems of woman’s awakening and 
man’s prejudice, without taking sides. But 
Beatrice is obviously drawn from the life : 
the transcript is far too literal. Art must 
give coherence to the scratchy and patchy, 
the torn edges : in other words, to the innu¬ 
merable contradictions of individual char¬ 
acter. To do this effectively, liberal pruning 
and rigorous compression are necessary, 
and such are among the methods of the 


great artist. Beatrice is one of those elegant 
trillers with social problems who prefer 
dialectic to acts. Had she been in any 
way consistent, she would not have married 
the young squire, but would have joined 
her life with the Socialist doctrinaire, his 
soiled linen and dropped aspirates notwith- 
staqding. But she was not prepared to 
throw her personal refinement as a leaven 
into the seething cauldron of humanity. 
And who shall blame her ? “ Like and 

unlike can ne’er be equal powers.” Still, 
she need not have made an honest man 
miserable and herself ridiculous. She was 
quite unfit for the rough and tumble work 
of a practical propagandist; she was too 
womanly to unsex herself, too selfishly 
egoistic to play the part for which alone 
she was fit. The world is stocked to the 
brim just now with pasteboard heroines of 
this brand. Such women as Beatrice do 
more harm to the good cause they would 
serve than is wrought by any amount of 
masculine opacity and opposition. 

Mr. Hocking has a keen eye for dramatic 
effect; his ingenuity has its limitations, 
but these will not be discerned by the ordi¬ 
nary reader, who will also accept his bold 
generalisations. It may be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that his leading deduction, that hate 
is hell and love is heaven, is sound enough. 
Ahaz Penwithen has been robbed of the 
estate which in the ordinary way of inherit¬ 
ance should have been his. His cousin, 
Michael Penrose, wills it to his kinswoman, 
Judith Stone. Reuben, son of Ahaz, makes 
false love to Judith, and obtains the will. 
On the death of Michael, he renounces 
Judith. In course of time, Ishmael, Judith’s 
son, appears on the scene, intent on recover¬ 
ing the will, and thereby the estate. After 
many long years of watching and waiting, 
he succeeds; but he has lost his heart 
irrevocably to Grace Penwithen, Reuben’s 
daughter, and his triumph turns to Dead Sea 
fruit in his mouth. The characters are 
admirably drawn, especially those of Reuben, 
Judith, and Ishmael. We forgive many 
improbable incidents and strained coinci¬ 
dences, but we cannot forgive certain 
organic faults. Reuben’s preservation of 
the will is ridiculous—the man’s superstition 
cannot account for it; while Ishmael's 
ignorance of Grace’s identity with Reuben’s 
daughter is more than absurd—he had been 
watching her father’s house for years. A 
little ingenuity would have got over these 
glaring inconsistencies. The will should 
have been lost. Grace and Ishmael should 
have met in a part of the country remote 
from Penwithen. The inherent looseness 
of reason which makes Mr. Hocking imagine 
he has made out an unanswerable case in 
favour of his creed beguiles him into glozing 
over improbabilities of this kind. All the 
same, he has written an extremely vigorous, 
healthful, and interesting tale. 

The first Bulgarian novel translated into 
English whets our appetite for more, and it 
will not be difficult to agree with Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s enthusiastic forewords in 
its praise. As a work of art, Under the Yoke 
is a notable production; as a record, by one 
who speaks with authority, of the stirring 
events which preceded the deliverance of 


Bulgaria, it is valuable. It cannot be said 
that M. Ivan Vazoff is inclined to veil the 
faults, the pusillanimity of his countrymen. 
The tale is an epic, but with all its pathos 
it does not lack humour. There is a sin¬ 
gularly close resemblance between Vazoff’s 
method and that of the great Italian 
naturalistic fictionist, De Amicia. The same 
fault mars both authors. There is an over¬ 
elaboration of detail, and the stage is 
crowded with superfluous and troublesome 
figures. 

The well-advised will skip the first seventy 
pages of Messrs. Moffat and White’s romance 
of the twenty-first century, and thereby 
escape a wearisome farrago of pseudo¬ 
scientific nonsense, in which phonographs, 
telephones, and tele-phonographs work their 
ugly will unfettered. When the aereonef 
has once taken to the air, brisker business 
begins. The rescue of the shipwrecked 
mariners, the kingdom of civilised monkeys, 
and the various vagaries of “ an age of 
electric buttons and automatic machinery ” 
are moderately well presented. It is a relief 
to find that the women of the twenty-first 
century, although they have attained their 
rights, have not degenerated into epicene 
abnormities. Sometimes the book is really 
amusing and satirical; but as often its fun 
is of too lugubrious a kind to cheer, while 
its erotic passages are suggestive of the 
love-making of present-day suburbs. 

Maxwell Gray’s short stories are in¬ 
teresting. “ An Innocent Impostor ” recalls 
the meeting of the claimant to the Tich- 
bome baronetcy with Lady Tichbome. It 
is a pity the author does not explain that 
a hasty reference to a court directory led 
Auriol Chester to intrude himself upon 
strangers. Moreover, it is absurd to make a 
level-headed man act like a Quixotic idiot, 
handing over a large sum of money to a 
disappointed and worthless rival. Few 
baronetcies—that is to say, old ones—could 
stand such a charge upon them as £60,000. 
“ A Glass of Cold Water” has many points 
of resemblance with Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s 
“ Wild Proxy.” “ The Hansom Cab ” is 
excellent fooling; but “ The Vengeance of 
the Sea,” a simple little idyll, is the best of 
the series. 

James Stanley Little. 


SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


Frederic Hill: an Autobiography of Fifty 
Tears in Times of Reform. Edited by his 
Daughter, Constance Hill. (Bentley.) This 
is an interesting book. The editor has chosen 
as the motto for her father’s life Wolsey’s 
words to Cromwell: 


“ Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.” 

The quotation is apt. Frederic Hill is the 
surviving member of a distinguished brother¬ 
hood ; but not one even of that famous “ league 
of brothers,” Matthew, Rowland, Edwin, and 
Arthur Hill, rendered greater services to the 
public. The chief work of his life was penal 
reform. He was appointed an inspector of prisons 
in Scotland in 1835, and pushed on the work of 
reform there until 1847, when he received a 
similar appointment in England. The results 
of his work in Scotland are briefly and_modestly 
summarised on p. 256 of this autobiography. 
It is sometimes urged against social reformers 
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that they are indifferent to economy. This 
certainly cannot be said of Frederic Hill. At 
the time he quitted Scotland he had by wise 
management so reduced the cost of prisons that, 
while the average cost per head of each prisoner 
in England exceeded £25, in Scotland it was 
only £16. He was the first to suggest the 
indeterminate sentence, and his brother Matthew 
(the Recorder of Birmingham) vigorously sup¬ 
ported him. The indeterminate sentence has 
been adopted by several of the American 
states, such as Massachusetts and Ohio, and was 
introduced at the state reformatory of 
Elmira, New York, by an Act passed in 
1877. This Act took from the courts the 
power of definitely fixing the period of con¬ 
finement in prisons until, in the opinion of the 
managers of the reformatory, they may be let 
out on parole for a probationary period of six 
months. The Recorder of Birmingham would 
have carried the principle to its logical extent; 
and, should the discipline of the gaol not 
produce the desired effect on the character of 
the prisoner, he would have detained him for 
the term of his natural life. He would as soon 
have set loose a caged wolf as an unreformed 
burglar. But the English nation would not 
allow even a criminal to be imprisoned for a 
term not limited by statute. This is one of 
the penalties we pay to keep intact our civil 
liberty. There was much in Frederic Hill’s 
aims and aspirations that reminds us of General 
Oglethorpe. The General had the advantage 
of influence obtained through a long parlia¬ 
mentary career, but Frederic Hill had the 
advantage of never-failing brotherly advice 
and sympathy. “ The union of my children,” 
wrote the father of Frederic Hill, “ has proved 
their strength.” The Hill brothers had 
similar tastes, as well as similar opinions. 
At one of the Christmas gatherings at 
Bruce Castle, a plot was laid to inquire 
privately of each brother which of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels he preferred. All five answered 
Old Mortality. We have spoken of Frederic 
Hill’s useful career, but there are many readers 
who would consider the less strictly autobio 
graphical portion of the book the more 
interesting. The first three chapters deal with 
social life in the Midlands at the beginning of 
the century. Mr. Frederic Hill is probably the 
only man now living who saw Dr. Parr. He 
quotes two of his bon mots, which illustrate the 
Doctor’s courage and his wit. On one occasion 
a young man was laying down the law against 
flogging, when the Doctor cried out, " Sir, it 
is flogging which makes the scholar, it is 
flogging which makes the soldier, it is flogging 
which makes the statesman, and it is the want 
of flogging which makes you-—what you 
are.” On another occasion roon after the riots 
in which Dr. Priestley’s house had been gutted 
by a “Church and King” mob, the toast of 
“ Church and King” was proposed at a public 
dinner. Dr. Parr had the courage to turn his 
glass upside down, and to exclaim in a loud 
voice, “ I will not drink that toast; it means a 
Church without the Gospel, and a king above 
the law.” This autobiography is written in an 
easy, conversational style, and can be warmly 
recommended. 

Recollections of Life and Work. By Louisa 
Twining. (Edward Arnold.) Women who 
take part in public life may be divided into two 
classes—the workers and the talkers. Miss 
Twining belongs to the former category. It 
would, therefore, not be reasonable to expect 
her reminiscences to be lively; but what we 
regret is that Miss Twining has not devoted 
more of her pages to her own philanthropic 
experiences. We should like to have heard 
more of workhouses and women guardians, and 
less of matters which are absolutely devoid 
of public interest. For instance, she gravely I 


“Thomas Patey,” “ wore a white livery with 
black velvet breeches and white stockings.” 
A lady who accomplished such good work 
Miss Twining did, need scarcely have recorded 
such trivialities as these. Like all workers in 
the cause of the destitute, Miss Twining must 
have met with her disappointments. Sir 
Walter Crofton opened a home for discharged 
female prisoners in Queen-square. Miss Twining 
took some of them on trial: 

“ It was a curious experience during the next 
two years, but hardly a satisfactory one, though 
made with every advantage, for I hud a good and 
respectable elderly cook, to whom these poor 
women became much attached, and but little 
difficulty was met with during the first three 
months, when they were not allowed to leavo the 
houso. But when the fatal day came for the 
long-looked-for holiday, and we were obliged to 
let them go out into the temptations of the London 
streets, great was the anxiety and fear as to the 
time and mode of their return. Suffice it to say 
that hardly one was found able to stand the test, 
or come back as we hoped and desired.” 

Miss Twining may with justice say that she 
has not neglected her opportunities. 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. By J. S. 
Flynn. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This is a 
memoir of the late member for the City of 
Loudon, who was also twice its Lord Mayor, 
written by one of his sons-in-law. Robert 
Nicholas Fowler was bom of Quaker parentage 
in 1828; but when thirty years of age he 
resigned his membership of tho Society of 
Friends. He took this step because he held 
views on the union of Church and State opposed 
to those of the Society. We are told that his 
withdrawal caused no estrangement with the 
friends of his early years. He was always a 
Conservative. This was very unusual in a Quaker 
of the first half of the century, and may have been 
partially due todiis mother and her brother, Mr. 
Daniel Waterhouse. In I 860 he contested what 
was then a hopeless scat for a Conservative—the 
City of London. In 1868 he was returned for 
Falmouth with the late Mr. Eastwick, one of 
the few Conservative successes of that election. 
In 1874, when the country at large gave a 
Conservative majority, the fickle electorate 
of Falmouth sent up two Liberals. In 
1880 Mr. Fowler was elected as one of the 
members for the City, and retained the seat 
until his death in 1891. In 1885 he for a 
second time filled the post of Lord Mayor and 
received a baronetcy. Such in brief are the 
main facts of the late Sir Robert’s life—a life 
of unvaried prosperity and usefulness. The 
present memoir is largely based on thirty-eight 
volumes of diaries and “ several hampers 
of letters.” Judging from the extracts, 

these diaries can scarcely have proved 
easy reading. It is not given to everyone 

who keeps a diary to be a Pepys. Sir 
Robert was an able man, but the perusal 
of his diaries leaves a flavour of the self- 
sufficiency of the diarist behind them. His 
references to Unitarians (not Jews) do not 
betoken a catholic spirit. However, we wish 
to do no injustice to a typical Englishman; 
and therefore we close this brief notice by 
endorsing Mr. Gladstone’s description of Sir 
Robert as a “ frank, bold, and courageous 
opponent.” 

Women Writers: their Works and Ways. 
Second Series. By Catherine J. Hamilton. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) The first series 
of Women Writers was reviewed at some length 
in the Academy ; and, as we believe ample 
justice was then done to the unpretentious 
excellence of Miss Hamilton’s work, the present 
volume may not unfairly be treated with 
comparative brevity. Miss Hamilton is 
working through her feminine authors in 
chronological order. She began her earlier 


informs ns that her father’s man servant, I volume with Frances Burney, and finished it 


with the Countess of Blessiugton. In the new 
book the first name is that of Mrs. Hemans, 
the last that of Louisa May Alcott; and as the 
year of Mrs. Heman’s birth was 1793, the time 
covered is, roughly speaking, a century, closing 
with the year of publication. The memoirs 
are twelve in number, five of them being 
devoted to poets — Mrs. Hemans, Letitia 
Elizabeth Landou, Mrs. Norton, Mrs Browning, 
and Adelaide Anne Proctor; five to novelists or 
story-tellers—Fredrika Bremer, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, and Miss 
Alcott; and two to critical and miscellaneous 
writers—Mrs. Jameson and Harriet Martineau. 
It will be noticed that the only foreign writer 
included is Miss Bremer, for we cannot reckon 
Miss Alcott as such ; and that the much more 
noteworthy George Sand is omitted, probably 
because the story of the life of the author of 
Consuelo is hardly for the young person, 
though that of George Eliot, which also had its 
difficult episode, is told with all needful ex¬ 
plicitness, and yet without possibility of offence 
to the most sensitive puritanism. The only 
names the absence of which seems really regret- 
able are those of Jane Taylor and Margaret 
Fuller. True, neither has left behind her any¬ 
thing of permanent importance, but both were 
exceptionally interesting women; and what is, 
perhaps, even more to the purpose, tho lives of 
both had a literary background which would 
lend itself readily to artistic treatment. One 
pleasant characteristic of this volume, as of its 
predecessor, is its obvious carefulness. Miss 
Hamilton may be a book-maker, but she is 
one of the better, not of the baser sort. Now 
and then she shows that her reading is not 
quite up to date, as when she repeats tho old 
mistake of giving 1809, instead of 1806, as the 
year of Mrs. Browning’s birth; and occasion¬ 
ally, as in her detestable use of “ first-cl iss ” 
as an adjective, she lapses into commonness of 
phrasing. But the reader feels that the writer 
is really taking pains to secure accuracy of 
statement and correctness of style, and this 
feeling contributes not a little to his enjoy¬ 
ment. Of course, concerning most of the 
writers dealt with, a good deal has previously 
been written, yet even fairly well-informed 
readers are likely to find in one or other of the 
papers something which will be new to them. 
The present writer, at any rate, has found 
something which is new to him in the story of 
the alienation of Lady Byron from Mrs. 
Jameson: 

“She [Mrs. Jameson] accidentally became ac¬ 
quainted with a secret about one of Lady Byron’s 
family which Lady Byron herself did not know. 
When Lady Byron heard of this, and of Mrs. 
Jameson’s previous knowledge of it, her stern 
temper was roused, and, in spite of their great 
friendship, she and Mrs. Jameson never metagain. 
Mrs. Jameson, sensitive and proud, suffered 
acutely; she frequently said that Lady Byron had 
‘ broken her heart.’ ” 

It is not a pleasant story; and in the interest of 
of Lady Byron’s reputation it would be well 
for one of her friends to discredit it, should it 
be possible to do so. Miss Hamilton is certainly 
not an ill-natured writer, and, indeed, her 
criticism would sometimes be all the more 
instructive were it a shade more discriminating. 
Still, what is wanted by tho reader of such a 
book as this is a good general idea of a writer’s 
work, and this he gets. 

Women of Renown. By G. Barnett Smith. 
(W. H. .Allen.) This book of nineteenth century 
studies is pleasant reading. It cannot be said to 
contain new facts or to give new suggestions ; 
but the lives are well selected, and the stories 
well told. Mr. Barnett Smith is nothing if not 
catholic in his tastes. Fredrika Bremer, Lady 
Morgan, George Eliot, and George Sand 
represent literature. Marguerite Countess of 
Blessington, and Lady Hester Stanhope ad- 
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ventures, Mrs. Somerville science, Jenny Lind 
music, Rachel the stage, and Miss Carpenter 
philanthropy. The most interesting notice is 
perhaps that of Rachel, though to those 
familiar with Mrs. Kennard’s book it contains 
little that is original. The greed of the great 
actress has become a by-word, but the author 
reminds us of her generosity to her own race. 
We especially recommend this book on account 
of its healthy moral tone. The private lives of 
some of the author’s heroines have not been 
above reproach, but he handles the subject with 
tact and delicacy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Andrew Lang will shortly publish, 
with Messrs. Longmans, a new volume of 
poems, to ba called Bun and Arricre Bun: a 
Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. This is addition 
to a prose volume of essays on Ghosts. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnexschein & Co. will 
publish before Easter The Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Cam¬ 
paigns, being the diary of Lieut.-Col. William 
Tomkinson, of the 16th Light Dragoons, 
edited by his son, Mr. James TomkinBon, of 
Willington-hall, Tarporley. The diary covers 
the period from April 1801) to Christmas Day, 
1816, and affords a trustworthy record of events 
written at the time and on the scenes de¬ 
scribed, and is said to have considerable value 
as a tactical study. It is published under the 
advice of Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
and will be illustrated with live maps and three 
etchings, including one of the author’s charger, 
“Bob.” 

Almost one half of Big Oame Shooting in 
the “ Badminton Library ” is devoted to 
Southern Africa. In the course of the present 
month we are to have two more books upon 
sport in the less known parts of that continent: 
Two Months' Sport in Somaliland, by Lord 
Wolverton; and Big Oame Shooting in the 
Congo Free State. Both of these will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

The second series of The Diplomatic Remin¬ 
iscences of Lord Augustus Lnftus is now in a 

forward state of preparation, and will be 
published shortly in two volumes by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company. In these volumes Lord 
Augustus deals with his residence at the Court 
of Bavaria (1862-66), his embassy at Berlin 
(1866-71), and his embassy at St. Petersburg 
(1872-79). 

Mr. David Nutt will publish shortly: The 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with tunes, singing-rhymes, and 
methods of playing according to the variants 
extant, and recorded in different parts of the 
kingdom, collected and annotated by Alice 
Bertha Gomme, vol. i. (vol. ii. to be issued 
this year), forming the first section of a pro¬ 
jected “Dictionary of British Folk-lore”; 
The First Nine Books of the Danish History 
of Saxo Grammaticus, translated by Oliver 
Elton, Lecturer on English Literature at the 
Owens College, with some considerations on 
Saxo’s sources, historical methods, and folk¬ 
lore, by F. York Powell, issued conjointly 
with the Folk-lore Society, of which it forms 
the extra volume for 1893 ; Lyrics and Idylls of 
the Nile, by Canon H. D. Rawnsley; Selected 
Sonnets of Anthero de Quenlat, together with 
the poet’s autobiography, translated from the 
Portuguese by Edgar Prestage; W. II. Widgery: 
Schoolmaster, a selection from bis writings, 
with a Memoir by W. K. Hill; Wolfram von 
Eschenbach Parzival, translated for the first time 
into English by Jessie Weston, with notes and 
appendices upon Wolfram’s presentment of the 
Grail legend, upon his sources, and upon the 
connexion of his versions with the history of 
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the Angevin princely house; and Studies and 
Essays in Biblical Archaeology and Semitic Folk¬ 
lore, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

Messrs. James Parker & Co., of Oxford, 
will publish in this country the collection of 
“ Anecdota Maredsolaua,” of which the 
second volume has just appeared. This series 
consists of ancient ecclesiastical documents, 
edited by the Benedictines of the Abbey of 
Maredsous, in Belgium. The, first volume was 
the so-called Liber Comicus, or liturgical lessons 
in use in the Visigothic Church of the seventh 
century, from a unique MS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. The second, of still greater interest, 
is a veiy ancient Latin version of the Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, the existence of 
which was unsuspected until Father Morin was 
fortunate enough to discover it in a library at 
Namur. The MS., which is of the twelfth 
century, is complete and well preserved; and 
its text is independent of those hitherto 
known, in two Greek MSS. and a Syriac 
version. Future volumes of the series will 
contain unpublished works of Jerome. 

Tiie sermons on social subjects which are 
now being delivered in the church of St. 
Edmund, will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the title of Lombard Street in Lent; each 
sermon will bo especially revised by the 
preacher. 

Messrs. Henry A Co. will issue immediately 
a humorous work by Mr. F. Norreys Connell, 
entitled In the Green Park, with illustrations 
by Mr. T. H. Townsend. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son have in 
the press an Index to the titles of all the 
articles which have appeared in Temple Bar 
since 1860. 

Stnoe Mr. Heinemann became the publisher of 
the North American Review in this country, the 
interests of English readers seem to have been 
more liberally cousulted. In the programme 
of the forthcoming number we notice the 
following: “ The House of Representatives and 
the House of Commons,” by a member of 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet; “The Outlook 
for War in Europe,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes; 
“A Naval Union with Great Britain,” by Sir 
G. S. Clarke ; “ Prisons in the Old World and 
the New,” by Major Griffiths; “ Dramatic 
Criticism,” by Mr. Bram Stoker; “Village 
Life in England,” by the Countess of Malmes¬ 
bury; and “The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question,” by Sarah Grand. 

Mrs. Yere Campbell’s novel, The Shib¬ 
boleth, just published by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey, is the original of a play by the same 
author, entitled “ Rizpah Misery,” which is now 
being acted in the provinces by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin and Miss Laura Johnson. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son announce a new 
edition of the late Miss Naden’s Poems, com¬ 
plete in one volume, with an introduction on 
“Unity of Thought and Thing,” by Dr. 
Lewins. 

Mr. Lewis Morris will deliver a lecture at 
the London Institution, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., on “ The Present and Future of Poetry 
in England.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall, Commercial-street, 
on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., a paper will be 
read by Mr. Sidney Lee, entitled “ New Facts 
about Marlowe.” 

Next Friday, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of a number of books and MSS., 
brought together from various quarters. Among 
the MSS., we may specially mention the holo¬ 
graph of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, which comes 
direct from Abbotsford ; a collection of letters, 
&c., relating to Tasso, some of which are 
alleged to be in the handwriting of the poet; 
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a series of sixty-four letters of Southey; and 
several holograph MSS. of Wilkie Collins. The 
books include—a box of them from Napoleon’s 
library at St. Helena; a set of original editions 
of Dickens, in sixty volumes, uniformly bound; 
the second folio of Shakspere; a Stobaeus that 
once belonged to Ben Jonson ; and a presenta¬ 
tion copy of The Rambler, which is stated to be 
first of any such by Dr. Johrson that has come 
under the notice of the auctioneers. Mr. A. 
Lang may like to know of a volume of con¬ 
temporary cuttings, prints, &c., relating to the 
Cock-lane Ghost. 

A meeting of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society was held on Thursday, February 22 , 
when Mr. G. H. Aldis read a paper on “Thomas 
Finlason, the earliest and one of the most 
important Edinburgh printers of the seventeenth 
century.” The connexion between this press 
and that of Waldegrave and others of the older 
printers was traced and illustrated by books 
from the several presses. A number of Finlason’s 
books were also exhibited, illustrating his career 
from 1604 to 1627, in which year he died. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. have published a 
second volume of the Speeches and Public 
Addresses of W. E. Gladstone, edited by 
A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen. The whole 
work is apparently to consist of ten volumes, of 
which Yol. X. (the last in chronological order) 
appeared about two years ago. The present is 
Vol. IX. covering the period from April, 1886, 
to May, 1888: that is to say, the introduction 
of the first Home Rule Bill, and the opposition 
to the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Act. But the interest is not wholly political ; 
for we have also the address delivered at 
Hawarden on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. In view of the prospective embarrass¬ 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
special interest now attaches to two financial 
utterances in this volume, in which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ( 1 ) protests against inroads upon the 
sinking fund, or sum annually set apart for the 
reduction of the national debt, and ( 2 ) advo¬ 
cates the equalisation of the duties levied after 
death upon real and personal property. The 
book is handsomely printed; but the work of 
the editors is not so apparent as to justify the 
slow rate of publication. To prefix the same 
meagre headnote to the first speeches argues 
laziness ; and on page 365 (line 7 from foot) we 
are convinced that the words “12 per cent” 
must be erroneous, for they contradict the main 
argument. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Master and Fellows of Balliol College, as 
the legal representatives of the late Prof. 
Jowett, have requested Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
Fellow of the College, to be responsible for the 
preparation of the biography of the late Master, 
with whom he had been in especially close 
intercourse for the last twenty years. Mr. 
Abbott will have the valuable assistance of 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, and also of Lord Bowen, 
Visitor of the College. Old friends and pupils 
of the Master, who are able to communicate 
any letters or other matters of biographical 
interest, are invited to send particulars of them 
forthwith to Mr. Abbott. 

On Tuesday next, the University of Cam¬ 
bridge will confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science on Seiior Ramon y Cajal, 
professor of histology at Madrid, who comes to 
England to deliver the Croonian Lecture before 
the Royal Society on March 8 . 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
“ by decree of the house,” upon Dr. Joseph 
Wright, deputy professor of comparative phi¬ 
lology, who received the honorary degree of 
M.A. two or three years ago. 
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Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser has 
been appointed Gifford Lecturer at Edinburgh 
for the academical years 1894-90, in succession 
to Prof. Pfleiderer. AVe may add that Prof. 
Pfleiderer delivered a public lecture at Man- 
ohester College, Oxford, on Wednesday of this 
week, on “ The Primitive Christian Community 
and the Beginning of the Faith of the Church.” 

Tiie following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at St. John’s College, Cambridge:— 
(1) Bishop Ellicott, formerly Hulsean locturer 
and Hulsean professor, chairman of the New 
Testament Revision Company, and author of a 
grammatical and critical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles; (2) the Rev. Joseph Bicker- 
steth Mayor, Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, late tutor 
of the college, emeritus professor at King’s 
College, London, late editor of the Classical 
Review (1887-1893), and author of an edition of 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, and of a Commentary 
on the Epistle of St. James. 

Prof. Burdon Sanderson and Mr. T. 
Pridgin Teale, M.B., will represent the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford at the international medical 
congress to be held at Rome on March 29. 

Tiie Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
Lecturer at Oxford, will deliver his terminal 
lecture next Wednesday on ‘‘The Septuagint 
Version of the Book of Daniel.” 

On Friday of this week, Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic at Oxford, was to deliver a 
public lecture, at the Taylor Institution, on 
Serbian Ballad Poetry.” 

Prof. Edward Caird, the new master of 
Balliol, has already undertaken the office of 
examiner in the final classical school at 
Oxford. 

The subscriptions to the Hort memorial fund 
at Cambridge now amount to over £1000. It 
is proposed to apply the income in making 
grants to any person engaged in Biblical, 
Hellenistic, or patristic research, or for the 
promotion of any undertaking connected with 
those departments of study. 

At a combined meeting of the Philological 
and Ancient History Societies at Oxford, held 
on Friday of this week, Mr. J. A. R. Munro was 
to read a paper upon his archaeological ex¬ 
ploration of the site of Docloa, in Montenegro, 
last autumn. 

Abstracts of the accounts of all the colleges 
at Cambridge are published in a supplement to 
the University Reporter. AVe observe that there 
is no uniformity in the period covered. The 
first college submits its accounts for the year 
ended Michaelmas, 1892 ; the second, for the 
year ended September 29, 1893; the third, for 
the year ended Michaelmas, 1893; the fourth 
furnishes an abstract of “receipts and dis¬ 
bursements brought to account in the year 
1893”; and so on. Downing alone gives 
details for the two calendar years, 1892 and 
1893. In the latter year the amount divided 
among the head and (tix) fellows was nil. 

Lord Playfair has selected “ The Modem 
Needs of Scientific Teaching”as the title of his 
address to the students of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, at 
the annual meeting, to bo held at the Mansion 
House, on Saturday next, March 10. 

Lafayette Coli.f.oe, Pennsylvania, has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters 
honoris causa on Prof. Max Muller, on the 
occasion of his fifty years’ jubilee as Doctor 
in the University of Leipzig. 

The lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered 
in the Divinity School at Cambridge, last 
Easter term, by Prebendary Gibson, have been 
published in a little volume by the S.P.C.K. 
The title is, Self-Discipline, in relation to the 
Life and Work of a Priest, j 
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TRANSLATION. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF ALICE MODERNO. 

In search of the Ideal that long I’ve cried 
For to relievo my cruel nostalgia, 

I gaily climbed an azure galley’s side 
To plough the sea-plaius of Utopia. 

The sun, that beamed full bright, for many a year 
Did nought but show us pitiless a wide 
Extent of wave, until, one morning clear, 

Behold the ship cast anchor in the tide. 

I hastened to the bow and saw an isle, 

Far off, delusive, yet a stately pile 

And wondrous, raised by the Creator’s hand. 

I scanned the chart, but out the skipper came ; 

“ ’Tis fruitless, for Chimera is its name, 

Its city Dreams, from where Love rules the land’’! 

Edgar Prestage. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Bahtin of the Real Academia de la 
Historic for February, Dr. E. Hiibner reviews 
favourably E. Cartaihac’s “Monuments primi- 
tifs des lies Baleares.” He considers the 
talayots to be sepulchres, and the primitive 
population Iberian. There are two papers on 
the Cuevas de Olihuela, near Toledo. The 
Vizconte de Palazuelos maintains that they are 
merely ancient quarries; Seiior Moraleda 
asserts that they are Christian catacombs. 
Sanchez Moguel, in “Espaha y Camoens,” 
treats of the influence of Italian on Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry ; Spaniards and Portuguese, 
however, substituted the historical epic in place 
of the chivalrous epic of fable of the Italians. 
The patriotism of Cumoens embraced the whole 
peninsula, and was not confined to Portugal. 
The same writer points out errors in fact and 
date in a recently-placed inscription in the 
Aljaferia of Zaragoza, to commemorate Sta. 
Label of Portugal. Padre Fita prints, with 
useful additions, a brief chronicle of (he kings 
of Navarre, by Dr. Juan de Jasso. Fernandez 
Duro has a sharp reply to Captain Gambior’s 
article on “ The True Discovery of America” 
in the Furtuiylilly Review. Tho cartographer, 
Jehan Cossin, of 1370, cannot be the Captain 
Coussin of 1488. The important Valencian 
codex, “Lo Consulat do Mar,” will soon be 
published. In a note Padre Fita connects the 
word yasalia = cheptel found in Languedoc 
(twelfth century), and in Galicia (seventh 
century), with the German yrsells ; thus histori¬ 
cally dating back to the Wisigoths in both 
places. 


THE TEACH I NO UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 

While AVales, by dint of a little political 
squeezing, has got its university, and the State 
endowment of it also, London, with as many 
thousand students as Wales has hundreds, has 
at last a new official scheme, and with it 
probably a renewal of all the old controversies 
and endless discussions. 

If there be anything which will give this 
scheme a better chance than its predecessors, it 
will be the general feeling of weariness at the 
whole subject, and the conviction that, if this 
scheme be rejected, the whole matter will rest 
for ten or twenty years. One of the Com¬ 
missioners—whose characteristic attitude of 
seeing both sides of a question, and ever re¬ 
maining balanced on the fence, is well illus¬ 
trated by a Note to the Report — remarks 
that he Las thought it right to sign the 
Report— 

“ because I think it on tho whole preferable that a 
university—in the ordinary sense —should bo 
established in London with as little delay as possi¬ 
ble, even on a basis which I regard as ill-chosen, 
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rather than that the question should be launched 
de novo on an indefinite period of agitation, dis¬ 
cussion, and negotiation. Holding this opinion, I 
should have refrained from arguing publicly this 
fundamental question, on which I disagree with 
the majority of my colleagues, had it not seemed 
to me that a clear view of the disadvantages and 
dangers involved on the basis here proposed 
would be in any case of service to those who will 
actually have to construct and administer the now 
university.” 

AVe propose, therefore, to’ point out some 
of the disadvantages of the new scheme, not 
with a view of launching the question “ de 
novo on an indefinite period of agitation ”—we 
have, in fact, as little power of assisting or 
checking that as the said Commissioner him¬ 
self—but in the hope that criticism may 
influence those who will have to deal with the 
scheme hereafter, should it survive long enough 
to be actually carried into execution. 

AVe can best examine what has to be said 
against the scheme by first referring to the 
points raised in the dissentient notes at the 
end of the report. Commissioners Barry, 
Savory, Humphry, Palmer, and Rendall cannot 
agree with the proviso “ forbidding the grant of 
money for any purpose in respect of which any 
privilege is granted or disability imposed on 
account of religious belief.” Canon Browne 
agrees with them, so far as the proviso goes 
beyond the principle of tho Universities’ Tests 
Acts. The Note has a reference to 
“efficiency” as being the proper condition of 
assistance from tho public funds; and the 
dissentients hope that no disability to apply 
this “most equitable principle” will be 
imposed upon tho new university “which it 
has been our endeavour to make strong, free, 
and comprehensive.” It is needless to say 
that these fine words absolutely obscure the 
real point at issue. The question is simply this : 
Shall any constituent School of the University 
receive support from university funds so long 
as it limits its field for selecting teachers to a 
particular denomination ? There can, in the 
present state of public opinion, be but one 
answer to this question ; anil that is, tho proviso 
inserted by the majority of the Commissioners. 

The next point to be noticed is that raised 
by Bishop Barry and Prof. Ilenry Sidgwiek: 
namely, the difficulty of combining the present 
purely examining functions of Burlington 
House with the teaching functions of a true 
university. It will, perhaps, be remembered 
that the Echemn of the Association for 
promoting a Professorial University took refuge 
in a compromise: there was, “ if possible,” to 
be one university for London, and many sub¬ 
scribers to that, scheme added, “but, it is quite 
impossible.” This point is put with great force 
by Prof. Sidgwiek. Ho argues that since “ tho 
prevalent system of the civilised world ” is that 
teachers should examine those they teach, and 
that since this is a fundamental Jcondition for 
the best academic teaching, the ^examinations 
of the new university, if they are to reach a 
high level, will have to be separate for 
internal and external students; but that these 
two sets of examinations must ultimately give 
two dpgree standards, and thus lead to continual 
trouble and friction. Mr. Anstoy somewhat 
naively argues in opposition to this view that, 
since the university will have several dis¬ 
tinct teaching institutions, and since there is 
a great deal of “common matter” in 
pass examinations, there will therefore be a 
standard set which will suit external stu¬ 
dents. Here, in truth, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the latest scheme ! That scheme 
undoubtedly throws the balance of power in 
questions of examination into the hands of the 
teachers. Convocation is reduced to compara¬ 
tive impotence. But will Convocation, with its 
glorious ride of “ protecting ” private students 
and correspondence colleges, submit to be thus 
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extinguished ? Under the new scheme, the 
present Senate of Burlington House practically 
disappears. Our dear old dilettanti education¬ 
alists, the doctor and the conveyancer, will bid 
their old haunts adieu,* sadly, but perhaps in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. But can anything of 
the same kind be expected of Convocation r' 
We hardly imagine it. The noisier section of 
the present graduates and the private coaches 
are not likely to remain quiescent. As for the 
country colleges, they will “ lie low ” : the in¬ 
justice to them will be in tho future tho best 
possible argument in favour of the creation 
of additional universities. Prof. Sidgwiek’s 
decided opposition to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple on which the Bcheme is framed—its 
“ill-chosen basis”—Bishop Barry’s “absolute 
disagreement” with the "fatal combination” 
of imperial examining and local teaching 
functions, which will give to the degree of the 
new university “an ambiguity of meaning 
fatal to its value as an educational test,” are 
likely to be used rather as weapons for Con¬ 
vocation to destroy any scheme, than as reasons 
for establishing an independent university. 

Indeed, the body of the Report does not in the 
least meet the examination difficulty, unless the 
bulk of the Commissioners have tacitly recog¬ 
nised that the work of the new university will 
be so important that that of the old examining 
body may be rightly sacrified to it. The Com¬ 
missioners appear fairly in doubt as to whether 
an academic examination ought to be a test of a 
knowledge of facts, or of mental development. 
They go so far (p. xiii.) as to suggest that the 
former is suitable for pass students and ele¬ 
mentary examinations, while the individuality 
of the teacher is only to come into play in the 
higher and more progressive departments of 
study. 

“ In the more elementary stages of any subject, 
and in subjects cf exact knowledge where tho 
demand for original and suggestive treatment is less 
urgent, it will be less necessary to provide against 
any danger of fettering the special individuality of 
the teacher.” 

Now it is precisely in tho elementary teaching 
that the real power and character of a bom 
teacher appears. Some of the leading Scottish 
and German professors insist upon starting with 
the very elements of their subject, as the only 
way of rightly training and developing minds 
which ore to travel with them into higher 
regions. Especially in the exact sciences is 
the “ demand for original and suggestive 
treatment most urgent.” The examina¬ 
tion as a test of knowledge of facts is 
essentially the professional and not the 
academic examination. It may be absolutely 
necessary for a professional licence of any kind ; 
but to assert that it is the best thing for pass 
students seems to us to ignore the aim of 
academic education, which is not to impart 
facts, but to make the mind a ready instrument 
of thought. The Commissioners, however, 
repeatedly speak of examinations as tests of 
“ knowledge and after apparently accepting 
the view that the higher and not the elementary 
branches of a subject requiro the individuality 
of the teacher to have full play, they conclude 
by leaving the earlier examinations for degrees 
to the individual colleges and teachers, but 
demand for the final examination for degrees 
that it should require “the same standard of 
knowledge” for both classes of students, 
internal and external. This conclusion is based 
on the existence of the two classes of students, 
and of the number of independent institutions 
which are to be embraced in the University. 
It is hard to conceive a more impotent result. 
The question is not, or ought not to be, one of 
{.he “ same standard of knowledge ” at all : it is 

* Or, stay, will they not reappear as represent¬ 
atives on the Senate of the professional bodies ? 


one of the standard of mental development; 
and this can never be ascertained by the same 
system of examination for internal and external 
students, and for institutions possessing entirely 
different educational ideas and methods. This 
is the Charybdis which awaits this scheme, as 
it threatens every scheme which preserves the 
autonomy of the numerous institutions seeking 
to be embraced in the new university. 

As if to still further emphasise the “ curricu¬ 
lum-schedule ” view of academic examination— 
the view which especially delights the pro¬ 
fessional mind—the Commissioners have con¬ 
structed a governing body largely controlled, as 
no other university Senate in the civilised world 
is controlled, by professional bodies. We wonder 
what Oxford or Cambridge would say to one- 
third of their governing body being selected by 
practical engineers, agriculturists, druggists, 
medicals, lawyers, and architects ! Why have 
not the Army and Navy, tho head-masters of 
London schools, the Institutes of Journalists 
and Actuaries an equal claim ? “I was 
brought up in the school of George Stephenson 
and don’t believe in this college training.” 
“ But if you want the stresses in one of 
your great bridges calculated out?” “I pay 
a Swede or German to do it.” Or, again: 
“Self-induction, sir?—self-induction is what 
the Americans call a bug.” Such opinions 
are not exaggerations: they are actualities 
typical of the leaders of at least one side of the 
professional element, which the Commissioners 
drag into London academic life, in order that 
their experience may prevent errors and omissions 
likely to arise from a too theoretical appreciation 
of the subject.” What the medicals have done 
or are doing for preliminary scientific training 
in one department, the practical engineers are 
to do in another. “Self-induction, sir?—self- 
induction is what the Americans call a bug.” 

It is, however, not so much tho Scyila of 
external students, or the Charybdis of a common 
schedule for widely different institutions, upon 
which the scheme is most likely to come to 
grief. These are present dangers; the real 
danger is the future danger, the chaos beyond 
these rocks which the Commissioners steer 
directly for, when they state that the “ con¬ 
tinuance of the individual existence of teaching 
institutions must be accepted as a necessary 
datum.” They refuse to accept “ the idea 
either of immediate or of ultimate absorption 
of institutions as tho basis of the university.” 
That is to say, the Commissioners reject the 
leading feature of the proposals of the Associa¬ 
tion for promoting a Professorial University. 
They trust to some unseen providence and the 
Academic Council to put an end to the present 
educational chaos, the unnecessary duplication 
of small laboratories and centres of teaching, 
'which has caused London to have various 
L'niversitiitlein but no University. The Com¬ 
missioners tell us that the Schools will form 
“ organic parts ” of the new university, “ while 
retaining in other respects their autonomy.” 
This is a simple dogma without any real basis; 
and we suspect that the Commissioners felt it 
to be such, for they look to the Acadamie 
Council 

“ as a most important agency for bringing into 
harmony of action the various Faculties and 
Schools of the University, for assisting them in 
making such mutual arrangements and intro¬ 
ducing such improvements as may conduce to 
their efficiency and economy.” 

We should like to know how this will be 
possible. On the Academic Council there are, 
for example, four representatives of science ; of 
these two, presumably, may be of pure and two 
of applied science. Clearly, in any one branch, 
every institution teaching, say, applied science 
cannot be represented. How can its wants be 
known, and how can it be fairly treated by 
representatives of competing institutions, who 


may honestly hold that the speedy dispatch of 
their rivals is the very best thing for academic 
progress in London ? Indeed, if they are too 
painfully conscientious to hold this view, they 
may err on the other side ; for speedy dispatch 
of tho weaker may aftor all be the best solution 
of tho present chaotic struggle. So long as 
institutions are not absorbed, so long as the 
teachers in sundry institutions depend upon 
students’ fees, there must be strong institu¬ 
tional representation to prevent gross if not 
deliberate injustice to the smaller and weaker 
teaching bodies. We cannot trust to an 
Academic Council, on which departments of 
certain schools may have no representation at 
all, “ to recommend the allocation of funds, the 
remuneration of professors, readers, demonstra 
tors, &c.,” and to deal with the question of 
equipment. There is, in our opinion, no 
alternative between practical absorption of 
institutions and strong institutional repre¬ 
sentation ; no alternative between the scheme 
of the Professorial Association and that of 
the Gresham University. Under the present 
scheme endless friction, endless wrangling, 
and probably much injustice must arise 
from the existence of unendowed teachers 
in the proposed Schools of the Univer¬ 
sity. The teacher’s income will come from 
his college, and the college will and must be 
placed before the university. The occupants 
of endowed chairs will thus be placed in a 
position where they can afford to devote them¬ 
selves to the service of the University, while the 
bread and butter question will put equally 
capable but unendowed teachers into a most 
invidious position. They will be unable to 
sacrifice the collegiate for the broader academic. 
In this respect the words of Lord Reay’s 
dissentient Note are, in our opinion, the most 
statesmanlike and the wisest in the whole 
Report. He recognises that a “ systematic 
co-ordination and redistribution of the work” 
will be necessary. 

“ Any other interpretation of tho scheme will, to 
my mind, create needless frictiou, if not further 
prolongation of the existing chaos of higher educa¬ 
tion in London, and will prevent the fullest use 
of the unrivalled materials which arc available iu 
this metropolis.” 

Lord Reay appears to be the only Commissioner 
who has fully realised the existing chaos, and 
has grasped that separate groups of competing, 
ani often unendowed, teachers cannot form a 
homogeneous university. 

It is true the Report deprecates the multipli¬ 
cation of teaching centres; but at the same 
time it clearly indicates the foundation of new 
laboratories with university professors, pre¬ 
sumably at new centres, for it states that there 
is “ want of space ” in the existing colleges 
to meet the needs of advanced students. 
This is certainly not true of some of them ; 
but it is a statement intended to cover an 
earlier statement, that “ ordinary under¬ 
graduate teaching would for the most part be 
organised on a collegiate basis,” while “ Uni¬ 
versity professors would mainly regard the 
needs of more advanced students” (p. xxxv.). 
“ University professors will usually deal with 
the higher branches of their subjects; their 
influence upon ordinary teaching will in a large 
measure be indirect” (p. xxii.). Now this is 
the utterly wrong view of university professors 
which was held at Cambridge and Oxford some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. However eminent 
in literature or science a man may be, if he is a 
real teacher, he wants pupils, and he will prefer 
to have them trained by himself and in his own 
methods from the earliest stages. This is the 
German and the Scottish and tho true view of a 
university professor. In more than one case in 
Germany the professor takes a great share of 
the elementary work, and rrivat-Dorentra 
trained under him largely do the specialised 
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teaching in the higher branches. We do not 
•want in London the old type of Cambridge 
professor, who lectured to two or three stu¬ 
dents, one of his colleagues or his gyp. 

On other points in the Report—the feeble 
reference to Gresham College, the constitution 
of the Theological Faculty, and the control of the 
Legal Faculty by the Inns of Court—we may 
have more to say hereafter. At present we 
must content ourselves with having indicated 
the three main difficulties : (1) Prof. Sidgwick’s 
difficulty, that of granting degrees to external 
and internal students by examinations showing 
“ the same standard of knowledge (2) Lord 
Eeay’s difficulty, that of interpreting the 
scheme bo that it shall mean practical co-ordina¬ 
tion of the constituent colleges. Without 
this co-ordination and localisation of depart¬ 
ments the individual teacher is likely to be 
crushed by a curriculum-schedule system, based 
on a compromise between the needs of several 
institutions. Lastly, there is the point which 
flows from this, that without practical if not 
actual absorption, the teachers of unendowed 
institutions will be at a great disadvantage 
unless they are protected by increased insti¬ 
tutional representation. Absorption or insti¬ 
tutional representation are, in our opinion, 
the only safe alternatives. 

Haul Pearson-. 
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suggestion as to the meaning of lines 1318, 
1319 of the Book of tho Duehesse. 

“ A long castel with walks whyte, 

By Ecynt Iohau ! on a riclie hil.” 

I have shown in my note that “ a riche hil ” 
cannot refer to Richmond in Surrey (as some 
have thought), because that place was not so 
named till tho time of Henry VII. But this 
does not preclude the possibility of a reference 
to Kichmond in Yorkshire. 

The bishop’s interpretation is, that “long 
castel” is Lancaster; “whyte” refers to 
Blauncho; “ seint Iohan” is meant to intro¬ 
duce the name of John of Gaunt, and the 
“ riche hil ” refers to tho fact that he was Earl 
of Kichmond. 

It is easy—when you know it; yet no one has 
previously suggested it, so far as I can 
ascertain. 

I certainly ought not to have missed this, 
for a particular reason. This is, that the 
popular pronunciation of Lancaster as Long- 
castel or Loncustel is illustrated in my own 
edition of Barbour’s Bruce (book xvii., 985 and 
852). In these passages there is reference to 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. In the former of 
them, MS. C. (Cambridge) has larister, mis¬ 
written for lanristtr , whilst MS. E. (Edinburgh) 
and Hart’s edition have loni/castdl. In the 
latter, MS. C. has Inncastell, while E. and Hart 
have hint/casttV as before. 

I suppose that lony caslrll. was a popular 
pronunciation of “ lon-castell,” the castle on 
tho Lune : the form Ion occurs again in Lons¬ 
dale. 

Barbour wrote in 1375, and Chaucer in 13(19; 
their poems are thus only six years apart. It is 
obvious how entirely this discovery corroborates 
the theory that Chaucer’s lament over the 
Duehesse Blaunche coincides with tho poem 
hero quoted. Moreover, we now see a reason 
for introducing tho above lines, which have 
hitherto seemed rather pointless. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER’S BOOK OF THE DUCHE33E : A NEW 
IDENTIFICATION. 

Cambridge: Jan. 24, 1894, 

By the kindness of the Bishop of Oxford, I 
have just received from his lordship a new 


A CHESTER ILLUSTRATION OF A JOKE OF 

siiakspeue’s. 

Loud m : Feb. 16,1891. 

All Shakspere students know that they hardly 
ever take up a contemporary book or record 
which does not illustrate him. Of course some 
of his words and phrases are in the MS. 
Depositions in the Chester Diocesan Registry, 
from which I have already sent a few extracts 
to the Academy ; but I did not expect to get 
from that sourco. proof that one of Bhakspere’s 
jokes in “The Shrew” was but a matter-of- 
fact statement of an event that might have 
happened under his own eyes. This proof was 
given me by Mr. W. H. Price, the Chief Clerk 
of the Diocesan Registry, from the 1518-50 
Depositions at Chester, which lie and Mr. 
Irvine are to edit for the Early English Text 
Society. Hitherto we have always thought 
that Shakspere was poking fun at us when he 
made Biondello say, in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” IV. i. 95-G, “ I knew a wench maried 
iu an afternoone as shoe went to the Garden 
for Parsley to stulTc a Habit ” ; but Mr. Price’s 
case shows ns that this might easily have 
happened : the gaidener or some man troth- 
plighted her on the spot, then retired with her 
to a secret place, and the “ perfect Matrimony 
before God” (as Craumer and his Doctors call 
it*) was accomplished. 

The case is one of a clergyman of St. Peter’s, 
Chester, “ Johannes Cotgreue, clrricus, puroehie 
siiucti Petri, Ci vitatis Cestrie,” and Alice 

* Cranmer’s Miscellaneous IFcitings (Parker Soc.), 
cited by E. B. Peacock in the Academy, Oct. 21, 
1870 (p. -109, col. 3). 


Gidlowe, who, during bis later absence from 
Cheshire, married Thomas Belen ;— 

“OnO Feb. 1549-50, John Cotgreve deposes, that 
upon a mydsomer iaie comeinge, the tyme shalbe 
ix’ yeris, th s deponent witA iiij’ other psrsons, as 
he no we remembres, and Alls Belen, alias Gidlowe, 
articulate, after theye hade made meiie the fame 
day, in the evenenge, he, this deponent, accom¬ 
panied wit A Barlime Dood, Kondall Philippe, 
Hugh Aston, and one [blank in MS] Picton, went 
to bringe the said Alii homward toward Saltneye,* 
where tben she dwelled, Vt dicit; aud beynge in 
Hnnbrige.t this deponent spied forth a vacant 
howee or a borne, where no man dide dwelle ntt that 
tyme; & beyng att that tymo in familiar ae- 
quentains witA the aaid Alis before named, detired 
timt theye i j’ soole [alone] togeiArr to goe into the 
said bowse, for the iutente that he, this deponent, 
(as he sais) wold baue hade his pleasure c if hyr; 
the wich thiuge the said Alis wold net grante, 
excepte he wold att that tyme promesse to marie 
hyr. wherrapon this deponent spake to his com- 
panyons before named, desiring them to come into 
the said vacant bowse witA hym and the said Alis, 
for ho intended to make a contract in there witA 
the said Alia, and so there and att that present 
tyme, aud before tho persons afore speciefkd, he 
toke the said Alis hie the hande, speyking the e 
words, ‘ I, John, take thee, Alia, to mye wedded 
wiff ; and tberto I plight the* mye troth’; 
whervnto the said Alis, immediatlie then and ther 
auswuringe, taid, ‘ I, Alis, take thee John, to mye 
husbonde : and therto I plight thee mye troth ’ ; 
and so they toe kisted together. And this deponent 
desired the persons before named to bayro record 
off this contracte when theye shuld be called 
tliervnto. And forther required them to goe a 
litill before towatde Saltney, and he, this de- 
1 ponent, witA the faid Alis, weld shortlie come 
after, after whos departure, this deponent, Vt 
dicit., in that vacant loweo aud att that present 
[ tyme, did knowe camallie the said Alis ; and so 
I did often and munye tymes afore she was maried 
to Thomas Belen, Vt dicit. And forther he sais, 
that he was absent aud forth off the contiey when 
the said Alis was maried witA Thomas Belen ; and 
iff ho hade bens present att that tyme, he wold 
hauc forbiden the same, for his cowciens sake, Vt 
dicit; and that he ba3 told to bis Eecrett frendrs 
off the said contracte made witA the said Alis, Vt 
dicit.” 

I quote the above from my book on Chibl- 
Marriayes, Sec., for the Early English Text 
Society, to be issued next month (March), in 
advance for the 1897 subscription. 

F. J. Furniyall. 


TIIE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


King's College, Cambridge: Feb. 12, 1691. 

As Mr. Charles has replied to some points of 
an article on his translatiouof the Book of Enoch 
which I contributed to the Classical Rn-iew of 
this month, I should bo grateful if you could 
afford me space for an answer. 

1. With regard to the spelling Hallevi tor 
Halevy, I will freely admit that I knew very little 
about the matter. I did know that “Halevy” 
was the form now in general use ; and, as Mr. 
Charles admits, it is also the form which the 
owner of the name considers to be the correct 
one. 

2 . I asked whether it is not likely enough 
that the various later portions which are 
found in the Book of Enoch were written 
by successive authors with a view to 
insertion in a Book of Enoch which already 
existed. Mr. Charles Bays that a study of the 
way in which the various sections have been 
dislocated by an editor or editors would soon 
disabuse me of this error. I am quite willing 
to allow for the caprices of redactors; but I can 
reconcile their existence with the view which I 
have stated, and that view does not seem to me 

• A village near Chester, up tho Dee estuary. 

t TIandbridge, a suburb of Chester, across the 
Dee. 
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to be put out of oourt by anything which Mr. 
Charles has as yet urged. 

3. Mr. Charles forbears to quote a certain 
Latin version of Jude 15 (or of the passage of 
Enoch which that verse represents), although 
he is aware of its existence. I submit that this 
omission was unadvisable, and that Mr. 
Charles would have done well to cite the 
reasons which prevented him from including 
this fragment in the list of his patristic 
citations from Enoch. 

4. It appears that, in sending the text of 
another Latin fragment to Mr. Charles, I said 
that, in the MS. which contains it, the frag¬ 
ment “ follows a penitential edict of St. Boniface, 
and is preceded by ” something different. In 
my review I noticed this nonsensical remark, 
and expressed the hope that possibly I might 
not be responsible for it. Mr. Charles rather 
masks the point in his letter, for he only quotes 
the words I have italicised. The point is, that 
one and the same document cannot be imme¬ 
diately preceded by two different things; and I 
think Mr. Charles ought either to have called 
my attention to the obvious mistake before 
printing, or else have looked up the description 
of the MS. in Casley’s Catalogue, to which 
access must have been easy. 

5. I suggested that Mr. Charles would have 
done well to add to his bibliography of Enoch 
some mention of the pains bestowed upon the 
fragmentsof Enochby Grabe, Fabric! us, DeSacy, 
Gfrorer, and Murray. He represents himself 
as having been the victim of rapid alternations 
of merriment and astonishment at the trivial 
nature of these suggestions, inasmuch as the 
works in question are “ antiquated and virtually 
useless.” But surely this is an ungenerous line 
to take. Was not Grabe the first who collected 
the fragments of the book to any purpose ? Is 
Fabricius a person whom the student of 
apocryphal literature can decently pass over ? 
Further, De Sacy was among the first—I 
believe he was actually the first—to render any 
portion of the Ethiopic Enoch into a European 
language. Gfrorer’s reprint of Laurence (the 
least important name of those which I 
suggested) was an exceedingly common and 
popular book; while Murray’s Enoch restitutus 
was worth mentioning as a serious attempt to 
vindicate the inspired character of portions of 
the book. I did not, I am afraid, pore over 
catalogues, as Mr. Charles seems to fancy, in 
order to rout out obscure names which he 
might conceivably have added to his list. All 
these occurred to me spontaneously as I read 
Mr. Charles’s Introduction; and I still feel that 
they ought to be included in any bibliography 
of Enoch, whether or no they belong to the 
“ uncritical foretime of Enochic study.” 

I am particularly anxious not to be takeD for 
a hostile oritio of Mr. Charles’s work. I, in 
common with very many, am exceedingly 
grateful for it; but it has its faults. 

M. R. James. 


ENGLISH HYMN-WRITERS. 

Oxford : Feb. 86 , 1894. 

I cannot let pass without a protest the con¬ 
temptuous estimate of our English hymn- 
writing which appears in the review of Miss 
Rossetti in the last number of the Academy : 

“ Ljte and Faber are as mediocre as Ken or 
Watts or Wesley. Even the High Church move¬ 
ment, which in so many ways breathed new life 
into the dry bones of English ChurchmanBhip, 
failed in this one.” 

I sincerely hope that the rising school of 
mitics, who in some directions show so much 
delicate appreciation, will not endorse this 
dictum. The writer of it surely has a very 
imperfect feeling for the virtues of a 
“ plain style ” in literature. I do not deny the 


beauty of that which he considers beautiful, the 
medieval Latin hymns, and the work of 
Herbert, Vaughan, and their contemporaries. 
But I venture to say that The Treasury of 
Sacred Song will match any like collection from 
the mddle ages. Aud the accomplished editor 
of that selection does to my mind something 
less than justice to the men of the eighteenth 
century—to Watts and Wesley and to Cowper, 
whom even the canons of your critic should not 
excuse him for ignoring. 

I should not have thought it worth while to 
write this letter, if there were not too many 
signs of a prevalent critical judgment which is 
not only an impiety to our forefathers, but pro¬ 
mises to have a disastrous effect on our own 
literary ideals. The qualities of strength, 
massiveness, and simplicity we cannot in these 
days afford to despise. 

W. Sanday. 


COLERIDGE AND OPIUM. 

Dublin: Fab. Si, 1891. 

Will you permit me to point out that the 
interesting fact brought to light by Mr. W. 
Aldis Wright in this day’s Academy leaves my 
argument on the subject of “ Coleridge and 
Opium ” quite intact ? It is, of course, quite 
possible that Coleridge may, on sundry isolated 
occasions even earlier than March 12, 1796, 
have taken, or been given, laudanum for the 
relief of mental or bodily anguish. But there 
exists, if I do not mistake, not the faintest 
indication that the habit of laudanum began 
earlier than November in that year; while 
from November onwards we find a series of 
successive indications that Coleridge was be¬ 
coming habituated to the use of the drug. 

T. Hutchinson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Much 4, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture : “ The Life, 
Lore, and Legend of Old Japan,” by Mr. B. W. 
Atkincon. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Poetry and Ethic,” by Mr. 
W. J. Jupp. 

Monday, March S, S p.m. Boyal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 pm. London Institution: "The Present and 
Future of Poetry in England,” by Mr. Lewis Morris. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “ The Evolution of 

Sculpture,” II, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Society of Arti: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage,” UL, by Mr. 
Hugh Bt&nmu. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Origin of the 
Australian Race,” by Dr. John Fraser. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian; “ Attention,” by Mr. G. F. 
Stout. 

8.45 p.m. Geographical: Commemoration of the 
Fifth Centenary of Prince Henry the Navigator. 

Tuesday. Maroh 6 , 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” VHL, by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

8 p.m. Anglo-RossUn: “ Russia and the Cholera,” 
hy Dr. Frank Clemow. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ Travels in the Basin of 
the Zambesi,” by M. Foa. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Liver¬ 
pool Overhead Railway and its Electrical Equipment.” 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ More Glimpses of 
Babylonian Religion,” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Factors that appear to 
have influenced Zoological Distribution in East Africa,” 
by Dr. J. W. Gregory ; “ The Habits of the Flying 
Squirrels (j4wf>Dw/«rMs) of the Gold Coast,” by Mr. W. H. 
Adams; “Two Cases of Colour-variation in Flat-fishes 
illustrating Principles of Symmetry,” by Mr. W. Bateson. 

Wednesday, March 7, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : 
‘ The Mace of Marshfield, Gloucestershire,” by Mr. E. 
Green ; “ The Heart of Henry II.,” by Mr. C. J. Davies; 
“ The Castle of the Peak, Derbyshire,” by Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. 

8 p m. Society of Arts : “ Refrigerating Apparatus,” 
by Prof. Carl Linde. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Systematic Position of the 
Trilobites,” by Mr H. M. Bernard; “Landscape 
Marble,” by Mr. Beeby Thompson: “The Discovery 
of Molluscs in the Upper Keuper at Shrewley, in War¬ 
wickshire,” by the Rev. P. B. Brodie. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “New Facts about Marlowe,” 
by Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Thursday, March 8 , 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Ved&nta Philosophy.” If., by Prof. F. Max Mailer. 

4 . ;0 p.m. Hocie y oi Arts : *• The Indian Currency,” 
by Mr. J. Barr Robertson. 


8 p.m. Mathematical : “ Groups of Points on 
Curves/’ by Mr. P. S. Macaulay; “The Buckling and 
Wrinkling of Plating supported on a Framework under 
the lolluence of Oblique Stresses,” and “A Simple Con* 
trivance for Compounding Elliptic Motions,” by Mr. 
G. H. Br j an ; “ Hie Motion of Two Pain of Cylindrical 
Vortices which have a Common Plane of Symmetry,” by 
Mr. A. E. H. Love. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “Hie Evolution of Sculp¬ 
ture,” HI., by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “ Parallel Working 
through Long Lines,” by Mr W. M. Mordey. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: “The Coast- 
lands of the North Atlantic,” IX., by Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder. 

8.80 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 9, 5 p.m. Physical : “ Calculating Machines 
and especially a New Harmonic Analyser,” by Prof. O. 
Henri ci. 

8 pm. Raskin: “Oollingwood’s Li/s and Work oj 
Join IIttskin ,” by Mr. W. Pitt MsoConochie. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Making of a 
Modern Fleet,” by Dr. W. H. White. 

Saturday. March 10 ,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Light,” V., 
by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON THE CONSTITUTION 
OF ATHENS. 

Stil und Text der nOAlTEIA ’AGHNAIDN det Aris- 
toteles. VonG. Kaibel. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 

Aristoteles undAthen. Von U. von Wilamowitz 
Moellendorff. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 

The growing literature of the Athenian Con¬ 
stitution receives a considerable addition to both 
its bulk and its value in these volumes, the work 
of two very distinguished German scholars. 
Opinion about “ the new Aristotle ” will rock 
to and fro for a long time yet before a position 
of stable equilibrium is found ; but theie is only 
one way to reach that position. The most 
careful examination of the text must itself be 
tested by the conflict of wits. No one man’s 
j udgment can be final, no one man's grasp of 
the material complete. But the authors of the 
books before us have co-ordinated the existing 
remarks and theories about the treatise, and 
have added to the number with so much 
ingenuity and soundness that they put their 
readers into a position of great advantage for 
attacking the problem for themselves. 

Herr Kaibel’s present work falls into two 
parts: (1) a discussion of the language and 
style of the treatise ascribed to Aristotle, 
pp. 1-111; and (2) a commentary on the text. 
As to the latter, suffice it to say briefly that a 
good deal of space in it is occupied by ques¬ 
tions bearing on the reconstruction of the text, 
but that the remainder of the notes shows that 
valuable matter is still to be gleaned even after 
Dr. Sandys has been over the field. As to Fart 
I., though it acknowledges and analyses fully 
the reasons which made the nokirtia at first 
such disconcerting reading, it maintains stoutly 
and almost contemptuously the authorship of 
Aristotle. *' Anyone who does not accept 
Aristotle for the author has before him the 
hard task of finding another man of the same 
period to whom he can reasonably attribute it.” 
This opinion rests not only on a sense of the 
solid value of the book, but also on another 
view of it which Kaibel keeps steadily before 
his readers—the view of it as a real work of 
art. It is not a careless or a trivial essay which 
anyone could have dashed off: it is not a 
laboured compilation or a severe study, fit only 
for the lecture-room; it is careful work and yet 
a real bit of literature, meant for the general 
public. For that public it is shaped aud put 
together. Hence its vivacity, the briskness of 
the story, and the deliberate appeals to 
biographical interest. Designed for general 
use, it is also—as might have been expected— 
meant to act on public opinion; but no doubt 
Aristotle’s position compelled him to be circum¬ 
spect, and his views or inferences are given in 
so unobtrusive a form that modern readers do 
not readily see them all. The sly criticism of 
the lot as a mode of appointment to office, con- 
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tuned in cc. 42, 54, is plain enough when once 
pointed ont. But all the same, Aristotle has an 
admiration, though but a moderate one, for the 
Athenian Demos. He cannot deny its right to 
unrestricted sovereignty, but he seems to doubt 
the wisdom of its claim. It seized power 
and Imalut, but he nevet says noAiij k«I w«a*t- 
„£j, Herr Kaibel’s essay is, like his 
commentary, learned, yet fresh and suggestive ; 
but both would read more pleasantly if they 
exhibited more amenity toward the champions 
of other views. 

Herr von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff too has 
his antipathy—toward Herr MuUer-Striibing, 
and he cannot keep it to himself. It will out 
in an otherwise excellent little essay on “ 3000 
hopliten von Acharnai,” in which he defends 
the old reading of the number as given by 
Thuc. ii., 20. His work is an attempt to see 
how “ the problems of Athenian constitutional 
history look when considered afresh from the 
standpoint of the new Aristotelian book”—a 
book which, if it does not satisfy our wovf.vpa.etn, 
at least v6o> <f>i'«>. The two volumes are more 
broken or miscellaneous in character than 
Kaibel’s treatise, falling into a number of 
essays. The first set of these is connected by 
depending pretty closely on the order of the 
'A. n. and dealmg with the great points which 
the ’A. n. gives or suggests chronology, 
Herodotus, Solon, Drakon, Thucydides, the 
demagogues of the fifth century, the final 
sketch of the Athenian constitution, the Attic 
chronicle, and the after-influence of the work. 
In the essay on the form of the constitution 
which came last, or was the last known to 
Aristotle, Herr von Wilamowif z-Moellendorff 
suspects his author of another silent but cutting 
criticism passed on the Athenian democracy. 
The list of successive forms of government 
given in c. 41 of the ’A. n. was meant, he 
thinks, to contrast with the Attic belief in the 
continuity of a democratic constitution which 
dated from Theseus and Solon. It is very 
strange to notice the unhesitating belief with 
which both the scholars before us accept the 
account of Drakon’s legislation given in the 
'a. n. The anachronistic character of that 
account seems to cause them no trouble, nor 
the feeling that Solon’s four landed-property- 
classes would have been useless in Drakon’s 
time, when, if we may believe the ’A. n. itself, 
(ffices were filled up not according to the 
classes but according to property measured in 
money. The inconsistency of the Politics and 
the Politeia on Drakon is got over by affirming 
that Aristotle learnt more about Drakon after 
he wrote the one work and before he wrote the 
other (Essays 3 and 4). The second set (13 
fBsays) is “ Inquiries based on the ’a. n.,” and 
it opens with a valuable but all too short sketch 
of the sources or evidences which we have for 
the earlier Greek history. Very characteristic 
is the protest against the narrow view, repre¬ 
sented by A. Schafer, that the ohief sources of 
Greek history are Greek history books. 
Another important essay in this second series is 
on “ The Athenian forms of government from 
Peisistratos to Ephialtes.” Indeed, we may 
say without exaggeration that Ephialtes has 
been “lookingup” ever since the discovery of 
the ’A. n. The third set (15 short essays) deals 
with minuter points of history and law. The 
most notable papers are perhaps those on the 
poems of Solon and the trial in the Eumenid.es, 
Herr von Wilamowif z-Moellendorff writes with 
quite remarkable verve and liveliness, but his 
pages are made more difficult to read by having 
no capital letters except to proper names. 
Ordinary nouns substantive have lo«t the usual 
German capitals: well and good—an English¬ 
man cannot object to that; but a new sentenoe 
too no longer begins with a capital. Hence 
bewilderment to the eye and difficulty in 
finding the place. E. T. B. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A special meeting of the Boyal Geographical 
Society is to beheld next Monday, at 8.45 p.m., 
to commemorate the fifih centenary of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navigator; 
when short addresses will be delivered by Mr. 
Clements B. Markham (the president), and 
others. 

At the annual general meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, held on February 10, Dr. 
Henry Woodward was elected president, in 
succession to Mr. W. H. Hudleston. The total 
number of fellows, &c., is now 1333, showing a 
slight decrease on each of the two preceding 
years. The income of the past year was £2751, 
and the expenditure was £2205; the total 
invested funds amount to £1-0,730. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society, to 
be held on Tuesday next, at.8.30. p.m., Dr. J. 
W. Gregory will read a paper on “ The Factors 
that appear to have influenced Zoological Dis¬ 
tribution in East Africa,” illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held at 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, on 
Monday next, at 8 p.m., Dr. John Fraser will 
read a paper on “ The Origin of the Australian 
Bace.” 

Messrs Witherby & Co., of the Universal 
Press, will issue next month an illustrated 
volume of essays on zoological and geological 
subjects by Mr. Bichard Lydekker, entitled 
Life and Hock. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, to be held at 37, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday next, at 8 p.m., 
the Bev. C. J. Ball will read a paper entitled, 
“ More Glimpses of Babylonian Religion.” 

In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt), Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie continues his Beriesof papers on the 
origins of Chinese civilization. He has now 
come down to the period (second century B.O.) 
when the Chinese first came into direct con¬ 
tact with the Greeks in Central Asia. Incident¬ 
ally, he suggests a novel etymology for seres, 
serica, in ser, Tibetan for “yellow” and also 
for “ eastern.” M. J. Imbert writes on two 
Lycian inscriptions, brought from Asia Minor 
by Prof. Benndorf. One of theso has never 
been published before ; the other is now given 
in a very improved form. Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen suggests that the Homeric title, 
s*c{ aetpScv, which Mr. Gladstone has sought 
to derive from Egypt, may really have a 
Chaldaean origin, the intermediate stage 
being Cyprus. Finally, Prof. Lacouperie com¬ 
ments on Vilhelm Thomsen’s decipherment of 
the Yennesei inscriptions (Bee Academy January 
20). While accepting Thomsen’s results, he 
thinks that the alphabet is an adaptation of 
Indo-Bactrian and Himyaritic characters.. He 
remarks that, according to Chinese chronicles, 
the Turks first became acquainted with the art 
of writing in 554 a d. ; and that Arab 
historians mention Himyaritic inscriptions ex¬ 
isting at Samarkand as late as the thirteenth 
century. __ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. —( Monday, 
Feb. 12.) 

F. J. H. Jenkinson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. Macalister and Prof. Hughes made 
the following communication : “On a newly dis¬ 
covered Dyke at Cherryhinton.” Above the Great 
Chalk Quarry at Cherryhinton, when making a 
road to this new pit, in the cutting about 20 yards 
east of the road above the large quarry the end of 
a grave was crossed in which lay a skeleton with 


the head to the north, and beside it an ornamental 
basin and other fragments of pottery. On the 
south of this cutting a kiln was sunk into the 
ground to a depth of some 15 feet, the approach 
to which was down steps on the east. The 
sides of this pit stood by themselves, where the 
excavation was made in Bolid chalk; but, along the 
approach to the pit, a deep trench was crossed ex¬ 
tending down to the depth of the kiln. When the 
cutting for the new chalkpit was carried further 
east, the continuation of the ditch was touched. 
Here the ditch extends about 18 inches below the 
floor of the cutting, that is, to a depth of about 
14 ft. 6 in. or 15 It. It appears to have got filled 
up by natural operations during more than one 
long period, judging by the growth of humus at 
successive levels; but it also appears to have been 
filled in artificially on at least two occasions by 
throwing back the chalk which had been dug out 
of it. The arrangement of the chalk fragments 
would indicate that the greater part had been 
thrown from the east; that is, that the larger agger _ 
formed by tho material from the ditch was' 
on the upper side, the fosse being nearest 
the brow of the hill. Some, however, appears 
to have been thrown from the lower sido also. 
Mott of the chalk fragments are perfectly clean 
and fresh, and thow no signs of having been ex¬ 
posed to the weather : that is to say, they appear 
to have been heaped up together when dug out of 
the ditch, and are not the sweepings from a wide 
area of broken material. Yet every here and there, 
intercalated with those layers of chalk rubble, we 
found surface soil and subsoil with numerous 
fragments of Roman or Romano-British pottery, 
aud bones of domestic animals, among which the 
most common were the small shorthorn ox, the 
horned sheep, and the pig. About half way down 
were undisturbed human skeletons, which had not 
been buried in the soil which filled the ditch, 
because the continuity of the overlying layers 
was nowhere disturbed; but it appeared that 
the bodies were laid in the ditch and the 
material thrown in over them from either 
tide. From their potition it is a probable inference 
that the ditch whb not then completely filled, as 
beds of humus, which appear to have grown where 
seen, occurred at higher levels. From the frag¬ 
mentary character of the potteiy we know that it 
had long lain on the surface and been knocked 
about and trampled on. It was the scattered 
debris from a Romano-British settlement. From 
the abundance of fragments of the commoner 
types, such as could be made in the district, and 
the rarity of Samian and articles de luxe generally, 
we may infer with some probability that it 
repretents a poor rettlement of late date. We 
have also fragments from disturbed graves and 
broken cinerary urns. But the skeletons in the 
ditch appear to have been deposited there at a 
much later date, and may belong to quite recent 
times, so far as we can judge from their mode of 
occurrence in the material in which they lie. We 
get tome suggestions also from topographical and 
historical considerations. The great ditch known 
as the Roman Road points directly for this spot. If, 
as we tuppose, that earthwork was one of the 
Dykes drawn across the open ground wherever it 
occurred between the Woodland and the Fenland, 
and interrupted where a patch of wood or a swamp 
already presented sufficient barrier, then we should 
expect to find it resting on some earthwork at its 
termination on the brow of the hill above Cherry¬ 
hinton, where it will be noticed that a strip of 
swampy ground connects the springs with the fens. 
It may not have been continuous from the top of 
Worts Causeway to the Reservoir, as the hollow 
running up from Coldbam Common was probably 
densely wooded. It was, moreover, very probable 
that the Romans occupied the ground protected by 
it, as they did at Reach, and that they availed 
themselves of the straight cleared route and used 
it as a road. 


Aristotelian. — (Monday, Feb. 19.) 


Suadworth H. Hodgson, Esq, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bernard Boeanquet read a paper on 
“ The Conception of the Soul in Plato and 
Aristotle.” Starting from Bacon’s opposition of 
“ substance ” to “ words of second intention ” in 


criticising Aristotle’s definition of mind, the writer 
examined passages from the Fhaedrus and Timaeus, 
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in connexion with Aristotle's definition of mind 
in the Be Anna, and with his conception of pro- 
due: izo reason. The treatment was divided iuto 
the general heads of motion and of consciousness ; 
and its tendency was to affirm the fundamental 
correspondence of Plato's view with that of 
Aristotle, and the absence of what moderns mean 
by “substance ” in both. Especially it was sug¬ 
gested that the relation between the mortal and 
immortal elements of the human soul as described 
in the Tunaeits is correlative to that between the 
receptive and productive factors of mind in the Be 
Amnia ; and an interpretation of the “ productive 
reason ” was propounded, based on Aristotle's 
reference, in treating of it., to the passage in which 
“light” and “reason” are spoken of in connexion 
(Republic o08 D).—Tho paper was followed by a 
di cushion. 

FINE AR T. 

THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 

The present exhibition of the Glasgow Insti¬ 
tute, while it includes a fair average of 
accomplished and interesting work, contains 
rather less than usual of what is striking and 
pre-eminent. It contains few of such subjects 
as command universal attention anil make an 
exhibition memorable. 

As usual, the display of current work is 
supplemented by sorno loan pictures, but tlieso 
are less numerous and less important in scale 
and treatment than has been the case in 
most former years. Among the best of 
them is a landscape by Rousseau: an evening 
scene, with a clear mellow winter sky, 
flecked with flashes of crimson cloud, seen 
through the dark branches of gnarled, leafless 
oaks, aud above a marshy foreground, with 
its reeds and its green-mantled pools of 
stagnant water. By Corot is an interesting, if 
not very characteristic little subject—a view of 
his own house, “Ville d’Avray ”—remarkable 
for its great quietude of execution and effect, 
aud for the exquisite gradation of its sky of 
softly delicate blue. Among the painters of 
marine subjects, Mesdag is represented by a 
passionate and effective sketch, in various tones 
of grey, of a dismasted barge, struggling 
among the billows, and—far less adequately — 
by a large subject, “Summer Morning”; 
while, among foreign Howor painters, Fan tin 
Latour shows exquisite purity of tone and 
richness of colouring in his renderings of 
“ Double Petunia ” and of “Roses.” 

Some excellent and well known works by the 
Edinburgh painters figure upon the walls. 
These include Sir George Reid’s view of 
“Montrose Harbour,” so restful in the effect of 
the horizontal lines of its composition—its 
coast, and sea, and distant city, and of the 
great expanse of sky, with its piled masses of 
softly lighted and gently shadowed clouds. 
Here, too, is Mr. MoTaggart’s “Ocean,” in 
which, by simple truth of tone, by simple 
fidelity to natural lighting, this most accom¬ 
plished painter has given interest, beauty, and 
artistic charm to a mere stretch of Bky, and 
waves, and the level sand against which they 
languidly break; so that we feel no need of 
figure, or sail, or any such definite point of 
human interest. 

Among the most important contributions by 
London painters are Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
two classical subjects, “A Naiad” and “A 
Hamadryad,” the latter particularly' delicate 
and graceful in its rendering of the face and 
figure of the female figure; and by the late Mr. 
Pettie is his spirited and effective oil sketch for 
his subject-picture of “Jacobites, 1745.” The 
President of the Royal Academy is represented 
by his “Hit” of last year’s exhibition, 
so sculpturesque in the accurate form and 
modelling of its two figures, so dramatic 
in the intent expression that invests the face of 
tho elder, and in the open-eyed eagorness that 
possesses that of the child. In Mr. Stott of 


Oldham’s “ Summer’s Day,” a great stretch of 
undulating sand, with its changes of tone and 
lighting, is subtly managed, and the naked 
figures of boys bathing that are introduced are 
excellent in draughtsmanship and in their 
sense of sharp projection and suggestion of 
atmosphere behind and around them. Mr. 
William Strang’s “Bathers” is a thoroughly 
characteristic work: characteristic because it 
suggests the work of another master—usually 
it is Lngros that this artist's productions recall, 
but hero it is Millet; characteristic, too, in 
this, that it possesses, amid all that is reminis¬ 
cent, enough of a clearly personal and individual 
quality to render it delightful, and free it from 
any charge of plagiarism. 

The works of tho Glasgow artists include 
nothing moro spirited, nothing fuller of 
vigorous colour and expressive brushwork 
than Mr. Georgo Henry’s “ Head of a Young 
Girl,” with its vivacious features, dark eyes, 
and embrowned flesh-tints, and its blue- 
green dress that drapes the bust, set against a 
background of boldly struck autumn leaves, 
vividly ruddy and yellow. Mr. James Guthrie’s 
full-length portrait of Archbishop Eyre, of 
Glasgow, has been worked upon since it was 
shown in the Grafton Gallery, and its back¬ 
ground has bum altered. It cannot, however, 
be regarded as a favourable exumpio of this 
able and original painter’s art. Ttie face is 
rather hard aud unsympathetic in treatment, 
the voluminous folds ot the purple robes are 
awkward and ungraceful ; and altogether, the 
picture suggests the thought that the artist lias 
been consciously endeavouring to adapt himself 
to tho more popular requirements of current 
portraiture, and, in tho attempt, has lost much 
of what is most individual in his style. He 
is seen to far greater advantage in Ids much 
slighter, seated portrait of • Miss Wilson.” 
Here, manifestly, he has been painting in his 
own way, for his own pleasure ; and tho result 
is proportionately delightful. One might wish 
that the work had been carried further; but 
one cannot fail to enjoy the freedom of the 
whole, its exqnisito play of blending colour, 
and the delicate purity of its flesh tin’s. Mr. 
E. A. Walton is at his best in bis full-length 
portrait of “Miss Aitken.” Theslim figure, clad 
in modish “ tailor-made” costume, that stands 
there, slowly drawing on a pair of gloves, is 
rendered with verve and expressiveness ; and 
the Orchardson-like scheme of delicate 
colouring, the greys and fawns of the dress, 
the mellow whites of the background curtain, 
touched with a pattern of subdued yellow, and 
working into more vivid gold in the frame of 
a circular mirror, is charmingly emphasised 
and focussed by the dark hair, eyes, and 
eyebrows, and by' the little black hat, with its 
flash of crimson feather. Mr. Lavery sends a 
refined full-length portrait group of a mother 
and child, very delicate in its restrained 
harmonies of greys and browns, and its 
accentuating points of crimson and salmon 
colour. 

Mr. 8. Campbell Holms shows a decorative 
series of four medieval subjects, illustrative 
of “ Sin and Repentance.” Founded very 
definitely upon the work of Mr. Burne Jones, 
and leaving a good deal to be desired in the 
expression of the various faces that are 
introduced, they yet show an excellent sense 
for certain noble qualities of colour, and argue 
well for this painter’s future efforts in the 
direction of imaginative art. 

Among tho more important of the landscapes 
by Glasgow artists are those contributed by 
Mr. James Paterson. His view of “ Nithsdale ” 
shows a free and spirited rendering of a vapoury 
atmospheric effect, with broad handling of 
masses of foliage, and with that quivering 
delicacy and fine sense of motion in the sky 
which always distinguishes this painter’s 
work, and again appears, very markedly, in 


his other contribution, “Hawk Full.” In 
“Idyll,” Mr. A. Roche has portrayed a land¬ 
scape of unusually complete component parts, 
upon a scale of unusual amplitude. While the 
picture shows a striving after truth of tone and 
lighting, it.can hardly be pronounced a success; 
for it is sadly straggling in composition, and 
wanting in concentration of harmony and effect. 
Its painter is seen to more advantage in " Mag¬ 
dalena,” a fancy portrait, distinguished by 
varied and vigorous colouring. We have 
pleasing and accomplished work in the subjects 
that represent Mr. A. D. Reid—two views of 
“Dordrecht Cathedral”; and, in his “Tidal 
River,” Mr. W. J. Macgregor shows the most 
important and successful production that we 
have yet seen from his brush. 

The architectural drawings in the exhibition 
are numerous and exceptionally interesting, and 
mauy photographs and other renderings of 
decorated interiors are included. In particular, 
we have two remarkable decorative designs by 
Mr. Robert Burns: “ How King Arthur got his 
Sword,” and an illustration of the battle-verse 
in Tennyson’s “ Sir Galahad.” There is a very 
fair display of sculpture, Mr. George Frampton, 
Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. E. R. Mullins being 
represented. M. Ringel d’lllzach also sends 
several portrait subjects, very clevorly 
modelled, but eminently unpleasiDg in their 
tinting in colours more or less closely realistic. 


NOTES ON ART AND A U'UIA EOLOGY. 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s propose to 
remove the scaffolding in the choir at Easter, 
when the public will be able to see the decora¬ 
tions which have been carried out during the 
past three years by Me. W. B. Richmond. 

The exhibitions to open next week include : 
a series of sketches of Himalayan scenery by 
Mr. A. D. McCormick, made on his journey in 
company with Mr. W. M. Conway—the full 
account of which will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwiu in May—at the Japanese Gallery, 
in New Bond-street; and a collection of pic¬ 
tures illustrating the big game of America, at 
the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond-street. 

The sixteenth spring exhibition of pictures at 
the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, will also 
open next week. 

It is announced that Mr. Harry Furniss has 
retired from the staff of Punch, and that he 
intends to establish shortly a periodical of his 
own. 


We have received the prospectus of a new 
illustrated journal, called St. Paul's, of which 
tho first number is to appear on March 15. It 
is foundod by Mr. Henry Reichardt, and the 
literary oditor is Mr. Tighe Hopkins. One of 
its special objects will be to reproduce examples 
of every kind of sacred art. 

Egyptologists will be glad to hear that 
about thirty copies of tho Graffiti of Hat-Nub, 
printed last year by Mr. Fraser for private 
distribution, have now been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Luzac of Great Russell-street, 
from whom they can be obtained at 10s. for 
the set of fifteen sheets. These graffiti, dis¬ 
covered in 1801, were very carefully copied by 
Messrs. Blackden and Fraser. They are of 
great historical and palaeographical importance, 
ranging from the YIth to the Xtlth Dynasty. 
Those of the Middle Kingdom are lengthy, and 
furnish curious information about the adminis¬ 
tration of tho nomes and the state of the 
country in the time of the Xlth Dynasty. 
They are generally dated in the reigns of the 
nomarchs, and it is equally remarkable that an 
oath is sworn “by the life” of the non.arch 
Nehera instead of the king. By the aid of 
these graffiti Mr. Newberry has been enabled to 
reconstruct the genealogy and succession of 
most of the nomarchs whose tombs are at El 
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Bersheh, as will be seen in the next Memoir of 
the Archaeological Survey, conducted under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Eegan Paul & Co.) is 
mainly devoted to papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. First, 
we have two reports upon the further excava¬ 
tion of the theatre at Sioyon, which were 
finished so long ago as 1891. This is followed 
by a report on the excavations at Sparta in 
April, 1893, the most important result of which 
was to disclose the tholos or circular building 
spoken of by Pausanias. The minor objects 
discovered Were almost all of Boman or 
Byzantine date. With this report should be 
read a paper by Mr. N. E. Crosby, who 
elaborately criticises the entire topography of 
Sparta, as described by Pausanias ana adopted 
by Prof. C. Nestorides. Finally, there is a 
report of the tentative excavation of a mound 
in Argolis, near the site of Oenoe, which was 
also conducted in April, 1893. Of the other 
contents of this put, the most interesting is a 
discussion of the well-known wall-painting at 
Tiryns, of a running bull with a man holding 
it by the horn and apparently suspended over 
its back. Mr. G. B. Hussey, of Nebraska, 
contends that the scene must be explained from 
Egyptian art: the animal is not a wild bull, 
but a domestic ox; and the man is a neat¬ 
herd, who adopts this uncomfortable attitude 
only because the artist could not otherwise 
represent him in the background. We do not 
feel convinced. The parallel scene on the gold 
cups from Vaphio seems to represent hunting 
and not herding; while all the Egyptian repre¬ 
sentations (including those found by Prof. 
Petrie at Tel el-Amarna, which are not here 
referred to) are manifestly of tame cattle. In 
our judgment, the source of this Mykenaean 
art is rather to be sought in Assyria. In 
conclusion, we may mention some Greek and 
Latin inscriptions brought back by Dr. Peters 
from Jerash and the Euphrates region. 


THE 8TAQE. 

Mb. Comyns Carr announces, but not we hope 
for a single matinee, a revival (presumably) of 
his own translation or adaptation of “ Frou¬ 
frou,” in which Miss Ellen Terry was seen for 
a short time in the provinces, but never, we 
think, in London. The part of the heroine, 
although requiring singular delicacy and 
subtlety of treatment, is, in the right hands, 
one of the most effective of the modern drama. 
Written originally, as we believe, for Mile. 
Delaporte, who had a great success with it at 
St. Petersburg, it was played in Paris, as all 
the world knows, chiefly by Mile. Aim§e 
Desclee, whose performances, instinct with 
vitality and modtrnite, made her a reputation 
which her health only allowed her a few years 
to enjoy. The part, after the death of Aimee 
Desclee, was taken up by Mile. Delaporte 
again, and by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. The 
new exponent of the character in London is to be 
Miss Winifred Emery, whoat thepresentmoment 
shares perhaps only with Miss Olga Nether- 
sole the capacity to interpret with brilliance 
and distinction the roles that were Desclee’s. 
And though, in characters of Desclee’s more essen¬ 
tially dramatic and morepalpitating than that of 
Meilhsc : nd Halevy’s Gilberte-in “ Diane de 
Lys,” for example, and in “Une Yisite de 
Noces"—it is probable that Miss Winifred 
Emery would find herself less authoritative and 
less penetrating than Miss Olga Nethersole, in 
Hie part of Gilberte in “Frou-frou,” Miss 
Emery need scarcely at the moment fear any 
rival. 

Mr. and Mbs Ernest Pertweb gave, the 
othsr morning, at the Steinway Hall, one of 
their interesting dramatic and vocal recitals- 


and not only did they appear themselves with 
good effect, but they received the aid of other 
admirable artists. Mr. Pert wee. was very 
effective as well as judicious in the Picture 
Scene from “ Ilamlet,” and was most enter¬ 
taining in Mr. G. R. Sims’s sketch, “ The 
Browns of Walham Green.” Mrs. Pertwee was 
rightly encored, after singing, with her clear 
and flexible voice, Thome’s “ Perles d’Or.” 
Miss Decima Moore deserves her successes 
generally, and does everything with brightness 
and spirit and the whole of her heart; but her 
ways are better for the stage than for the 
ooncert-room platform, because she has become 
perhaps even more comedian than ringer—at 
least, there seemed reason to think so at the 
Stein way Hall the other day. We missed—and 
were sorry to miss—Miss Eva Moore, who could 
not get from the Lyric quite in time. We like 
Mr. Lawrence Kellie. It is all very well to say 
that he recities his songs instead of singing 
them. _ Well, he has style instead of a voice, if 
you will; but in any case he “ says or sings” 
his text with admirable rhythm and significance. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mllb. I. Eibrnschutz played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat at Mr. Henschel’s 
sixth concert (Feb. 22). The lady displayed 
plenty of intelligence and good feeling, but, 
throughout, there was a want of dignity and 
repose. The work is one of supreme difficulty, 
and no doubt all allowance should be made in 
the case of a young pianist; but Mile. Eiben- 
scbiitz did not render full justice even to herself. 
Health, weather, cold fingers—many are the 
excuses which charity would suggest when a 
ublic performer is not up to high-water mark ; 
ut criticism deals with fact*, not their causes. 
A vocalist, by the way, can, and frequently does, 
plead for the indulgence of the public on the 
ground of indisposition, or even refuse to sing. 
Such a step, however, on the part of a pianist, 
though quite as reasonable, would appear foolish¬ 
ness. The orchestra gave a satisfactory rendering 
of Schumann’s D minor Symphony under Mr. 
Henschel’s sympathetic guidance. The pro¬ 
gramme included Brahms’s severe Rhapsody for 
contralto, male chorus and orchestra (Op. 53). 
Miss Brema sang with dramatic power, but the 
quality of her notes was not always pleasing. It 
is difficult, with a miscellaneous programme, to 
throw oneself into the right mood for Goethe’s 
deep poetry, and the composer’s mystic music ; 
the Rhapsody is a work which grows on acquaint¬ 
ance. 


The programme of th > first Philharmonic 
I Concert given at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening opened with Goldmark’s Overture 
I “ Sikuntala.” The music is interesting and the 
scoring picturesque ; the closing section is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat spun out. The chief feature of 
the programme was, undoubtedly, Tschaikowaky’s 
sixth Symphony in B minor (Op. 74), produced 
at St. Petersburg, under the direction of the 
composer, shortly before his death. There are 
commonplace moments in the music, and at 
times intellect prevails over emotion ; but, taken 
as a whole, it is a work of high purpose, and 
one whose merits cannot be fully appreciated at a 
single hearing. This remark applies more espe¬ 
cially to the opening Allegro, in which the 
composer has so much to say. The second move¬ 
ment in 5-4 time is a little tone-pictare,with fresh, 
piquant melodies skilfully treated, yet without a 
trace of effort. The following Allegro contains 
clever writing and brilliant scoring ; but it strikes 
one as “ made.” And again, it may be asked 
what this “ chattering ” music, that bucolic theme 
means in a Symphony styled “Pathetic,” an 
epithet which really only applies to the Finale, 
which might indeed be called gloomy. There 
is a touch of Schubert’s B minor Symphony in 
this Finale, but the tone is of icier hue. It 
seems almost as if the fates had whispered to 
Tschaikowsky that the thread of his life was 
about to be broken. The performance of the 
work, under the direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
was magnificent Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
Beethoven’s Concert in E flat, and it was inter¬ 
esting to compare his reading with that of Mile. 
Eibenschiitz mentioned above. In the first 
movement he displayed more breadth, and in the 
second, more repose ; but as regards the Finale 
the lady achieved greater success. Mr. Borwick’s 
performance of the Grieg “ Ballade ” was clever, 
but the programme was quite long enough without 
a pianoforte solo. Miss Ella Russell sang Men¬ 
delssohn’s “ Infelice ” with much vigour. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Wr regret to hear of the sudden death of Mme. 
Patey, the well-known contralto, after singing at 
a “farewell” concert at Sheffield. She was 
great in oratorio, and a very successful singer 
of ballads and simple national music, such as 
“ The Banks of Allan Water,” her swan’s song. 
Mme. Patey was born in 1852, and had been many 
years before the public. Her voice showed the 
traces of time, and she was about to bring her 
public career to a close. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE'S 

NEW BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTBES. 


DAVIDSON (JOHN)—PLAYS: An ITnhietoricftl Pastoral ; A Romantic 

Farce ; Bruce, a Chronicle Play; Smith, a Tragic Farce ; Scaramouch in Naxos, n Panto¬ 
mime. With a Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Cover Design by ALT BBEY BEARDSLEY. 
AOO copies. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ As with truly strong m n, this generous vitality makes in his work for a most sensitive 
1) auty and refinement of grain. Out of the strong came forth eweetnecs and with such sweet¬ 
ness Mr. Davidson’s work, either in verse or prose, abounds.”—“ Looiiollkr” in Star. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN).-A RANDOM ITINERARY: Prose Sketches, | 

■with a Ballad. Frontispiece and Title-Page by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Fcap. 8vo. 
Uniform with ‘‘Fleet Street Eclogues.” 5s. net. 

“ I would advise any one who wants a In ok by which to remember 1893 to go at once and 
buy * A Random Itinerary.* It is a delightful book to read at home this winter if you have 
any memories of your own of the spring and summer of 1893.”—Mr. Ucili.ru Cocch in Sj»okrr. 

ALLEN (GRANT).—THE LOWER SLOPES: A Volume of Verse. 

With Title-Page by J. ILLTXG WORTH K AY. 600 copies. Crown 8vo, fis. net. 

‘‘They are graceful and often forcible expressions of genuine personal conceptions and 
convictions.”— /><»»/ y Cln-onicb. 

“ Clever, sprightly, ingenious, varied in mood and structure, and in every way characteristic 
of a literary faculty which is rarely at fault.”—T imm. 

BINYON (LAURENCE).—LYRIC POEMS. Title- Page and Cover 

Design by Selwyn Image. S<|. 16mo, 5e. net. 

“ Displays a grace of fancy, a spontaneity and individuality of inspiration, and a felicitous 
command of metre and diction which lift the writer above the average of the minor fingers of 
our time.”— Time*. 

WILDE (OSCAR) — SALOME: a Tragedy in One Act, done into English. 

With 10 Illustrations, Title-Tage, Tail-Piece, and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 
500 copies. Small Ito, 15s. net. Also 100 copies, Large Taper, 30e. net. [ Ilea- ty. 

TYNAN HINKS0N (KATHARINE).-CUCKOO SONGS. With 

Title-Page and Cover Design by LAURENCE IIOUSMAN. Fcap. Svo, 5s. net. [Heady. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD)—THE RELIGION OF A LITE- 

RARY MAN. Crown 8vo, Bh. 6d. net. [ Fourth Thousand. 

Also a special Rubricated Edition on Hand-Made Paper. 8vo, 10s. (>d. net. 

“ This is a remarkable book ; we welcome it as a sincere and serious attempt to preach the 
gospel of simplicity in life and thought.”— Guardian. 

“ The beet prose he has yet written ; best in its sustained and equal excellence throughout. 
It stoutly sets its face against pestilent modern affectations of artistic licence and ptrsonal 
licentiousness, against the claim to be unmoral and the pretence of being it appeals to 

the sane emotions, to natural wonder, and pity, and humility, and humour.*’ 

Mr. Ltosn, Johnson, in Awl'my. 

“ It is neither flippant nor shallow. Altogether a book not to be missed by the literary 
amateur whatever the theologian may think of it.”— Si. Jaunt** (>'•-• tl*. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD) —ENGLISH POEMS. Third Edition. 

Uniform in size and binding with “ Religion of a Literary Man.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THOMPSON (FRANCIS) —POEMS. With Frontispiece. Title-Page 

and Cover Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Pott 4to, 5s. net. [ 77, KVtbm. 

“I can hardly doubt that at least that minority who can recognise the essentials under the 
accidents of pottrv, and who ft el that it is to pcttic Form only and not to forms that eternity 
belongs, will agree that alike in wealth and dignity of imagination, in depth and subtlety of 
thought, and in magic and mastery of language, a new poet of the first rank is to be welcomed 
in the author of this volume.”—Mr. H. D. Traill in XhifUmth t rntnry. 

" In our opinion Mr. Thompson’s poetry, at its highest, attains a sublimity unsurpassed by 
any Victorian poet.”— Speaker. 

GREENE (G. A).-ITALIAN LYRISTS OF TO-DAY- Translations 

in the Original Metres from the Italian of Carducci, Blecchetti. D’Annunzio, Tan/acchi, 
Fogszzsro, Graf, and about Thirty oth*r Living Writers. With Bibliographical and 
Biographical Notes, and an Introduction. Crown Svo, 6s. net. [ Heady. 

11 An excellent Italian scholar, a critic of sound judgment, and one who is in touch through 
personal acquaintance with the present literarv movement in Italy.” 

Professor Do worn in Illustrat'd London Xt tvs. 
“Mr. Greene hsK done an excellent woik, and he lias done it very well.”— Pad M«U 

EGERTON (GEORGE).- KEYNOTES : Short Stone* With Title-Page 

by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Four h Edition. 

“ A work of genius. There is upon the wh*.le fhirg a stamp of downright inevitable ness as 
of thiegs which must be written and written exactly in ibat w.iy.” S/n</>>r. 

* A rich passionate temperament vibrates through every line......We have met, vith nothing 

so lovely in its tenderness since Mr. Kipling’s * Without Benefit of Clergy.* Daily < ’hronkh. 

GRAHAME (KENNETH).—PAGAN PAPERS: A Volume of Essays. 

With Title-Page by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Fcap. Svo, 5s. net. [ Heady, 

GARNETT (RICHARD).—A VOLUME OF POEMS. With Title 

Tage designed by J. ILLINGWORTH KAY. 350 copies. Crown Svo, 5s. net. [Heady. 

HAKE (Dr )—POEMS- Selected by Mr?. Mkynell, Willi Portrait, after 
D. G. Rossetti, and Cover Design by GLEE80N WHITE. Crown Svo, 5s. net. [Ready. 

JAMES (W. P.)-ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS: A Volume of Essay?. 

Willi Title-rage by J. U.l.INQWOIlTn KAY. Crown 8vo, 5a. net. [ 

GOSSE (EDMUND).-THE LETTERS OP THOMAS LOVELL 

BEDDOKS. Now firat Edited. Pott Svo,! a. net. [7.v<nfy. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.b 

NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 8vo. 

10s. net. ^ ’ 

TIMES .—“ It is n »t often that a new and unknown writer makes his first app^vrance with 
a work so novel in conception, s) fertile in suggestion, and, on the whole, so powerful in -x- 

poaition an ‘ Social F.voluiion ’ appears to us to bj.‘ Social Evoluti >n * is a book whidi no 

serious thinker should neglect, and no reader can study without recoguiung it a* the work of 
a singularly penetrating and original mind.” 

FAIL) 7 1.1.1. <f I! A III. “Altogether this is one of the moat suggestive and inspinng 
books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent future.’* 

(>11 SI.I; I F.IL —“ Thfre is scarcely a page in Mr. Kidd’s book which is not full of suggestion 
regarding the social problems of our time.” 

ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. By 

T. E. THORPE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry In the ltoj&l C liege of 
Scionce, South Kensiugton, London. Crown Svo, 8 s. 6d. net. 

The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS HENRY 

HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globs 8>o, in. each volume. 
(The Evmley Seiies.) 

Vol. VI. HUJSE. WITH HELPS to the STUDY of BERKELEY. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE 

By «T. H. GRKKN, M A. Illustrated Edition. EJUed by Mrs. J. K 
GREEN and Mi*s KATE NORGATE. Part XXX. Super-royal no, lb 
net. (Vols. I., II., and ill., super-royal Svo, each lid. net. 

BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from the 

(Quarterly Review. With Prefatory Note by the BIS1>P of DURHAM 
With I’ortrait. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

TIMFS .—“ Recognised by the late Prelate’s friends and admirers is the work of om w' 
bad exceptional advantages for fuliilliog the task he undertook.” 

THE INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 

By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Jistnp of Durham. 
Crown Svo, price Us. 

TIMES.—" A collection of seimons which possess, among other menu, t rare ue of 
actuality, reflecting, aa they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-knowi aud eager in: rest in 
social problems of the day.” 

VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at Whatley. 

By the late R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul's, Rector 
of Whatley, Follow of Oriel College, Oxford. Se< oud Series Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

TIMFS .—“The first aeries of bia ‘Village Sermons’ has long >een well known and 
appreciated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethic l m-j-iiati-jn, and this 
characteristic is not leas conspicuous in the second series now published.” 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

through Analysis and Synthesis. A Text-Book for the Senior Classes of 
Elementary Schools and for Pupil Teachers. By P. GO YEN, Inspector of 
School?. Globe Svo, 2*.—KEY, globe Svo, 4s. net. 

M ACHILLAS'S THREE-AXD• SIXEESSY SERIES—Xu- /■/«,.. 

MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6s. 

RAIL V CFIIIOSICLE. —“ The interest never Hags.” 

BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. Short 

HOUSE. Crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 

GLOME .—“ The i>tyl«* is ■ amooth, the tone so high, the atmosphere so rarefied, and the art 
of the narrator eo skilful, tnat one cannot choose but read.” 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—Xtw Volnw. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James 

Globe Svo, 6s. 

SPEAK FR .—“Avery delightful Vtlume."What one feels in readimr Mr Jams, an I 

what makes the reading of him so satisfactory, is that one i9 in contact wi'h a eon*, i •’ * 
and distinguished literary artist who possesses a rare talent and who 1 at* acquired ti t m ' < 
of it. The singular subtleties of expression, the power of distinguishing and ri'iivnuj lui- 
tonesand elusive (-hades of perception which are u mark of that talent, sre ri< lily exfcilitt n 
this book, and they axe exhibited in connection with a very fane and eliicwd critical inigi-.- u*. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 413. MARCH, 1894. 

CoXTRSTR. 

1. PERI.YCROS8. By R. D. Bi.acbmore. Cbmptera XXX.-XJ XII. 

2. THE GROWTH of NATIONAL SENTIMENT. By C. B. Bnus-ni-Ki vt. 

3. THE RIOTS in BOMBAY. By an Old Isuiax Maoistrati 

4. OESCHBNEN. 

5. THE fi.O P.M. from PADDINGTON. 

[6. CROMWELL’S VETERANS in FLANDERS. By the Hon. I. W. F,.r. n a iv. 

7. THE FATHERS of OPERA COMIUUE. By Charles Wili.ebv. 

8. THE TWO DOROTHIES. By William Watson. 

9. A YOUNG MURDERER. 

10. THE TRUE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 


MACMILLAN & CO!, LONDON. 

iitid ty AI1XAMEB& fBIIUI AID, Lctidik- 1 rintiig Welle, Chancery Lane ; lubluted by the rropietor, HEKL^Y VILLE-lTs, 27, Chancei | ume V.’... 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


if-ars. METHUEN announce that in consequence of 
the large Subscription for the FOURTH EDITION 
of “ BARABBAS," publication is postponeI till 
March lath, token a FIFTH EDITION mil be 
ruuly. 

Marie Corelli.—BAR ABBAS: a Dream 

i »f the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE CORELLI, Author 
oi A Romance of Two Worlds.” Fourth and Cheaper 
Ed i tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Miss Corelli’s new romance has been received with much 
dis ii‘probation by the secular papers, and with warm welcome 
ty tiu religious papers. By the former she has been accused 
of blasphemy and bad taste; “a gory nightmare”; ‘‘a 
hideous travesty ” ; “ grotesque volgarisation ” ; “unworthy 
oi criticism ” ; vulgar redundancy ” ; ** sickening details ”— 
these ar» some of the secular flowers of speech. On the other 
bind, the praises “the dignity of its conceptions, 

the reserve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the 
.«» ne and circumstance, bo much that is elevating and 
devout”; the Illustrated Church News styles the book 
*• re\cxent and artistic, broad based on the rock of our com¬ 
mon nature, and appealing to what is best in it”; the 
< Krt--.-" M »r!-l gays it is written “ by one who has more than 
run vent ional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that it 
mar be lead again with open and attentive eyes ” ; the Church 
■' 'welcomes “a book which teems with faith 

without any appearance of irreverence.” 

THIRTEENTH EDITION OF “DODO.” 

E. F. Benson—DODO: a Detail of the 

Day. By E. F. BENSON. Thirteenth Edition. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Few novels of late years have been so successful as “ Dodo.” 
In its two-volume form it has passed through ten editions, 
ami ha-' attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The 
Lest critics have been cordial in their praise. The Guardian 
spoke of “ Dodo” as “ unusually clever and interesting” ; the 
/>/<••-'aw called it “a delightfully witty sketch of society”; 
the iS’,..-'-; , said the dialogue was “a perpetual fe.ist of 
epigram and paradox ” ; the Atl/cuanim spoke of the author as 
*• a writer of mite exceptional ability ” ; the Academy praised 
hi-; “amazim flevemess”; the Wnrhl said the book was 
“briili urly written ” ; and half a dozen papers have declared 
that there was •* not a dull page in the two volumes.” 

Gilchrist.-THE STONE DRAGON. 

By MURRAY GILCHRIST. Crown 8v* f 6s. 

A volume of stories weird and original. 

“The author’s faults are atoned for by certain positive and 
admirable merits. The romances have not their counterpart 
in modern literature, and to read them is a unique experience.” 

National Observer. 

F. S. Carew.-JIM B. By f. S. Carew. 

Crown 8vo, linen boards, 2s. 6d. 

An unconventional and pathetic tale. 

Mr. Gladstone.—THE SPEECHES and 

PUBLIC AODRESSE3 of the Bight Hon. W. E 
W ADST^NK, M.P. With Notes. Edited by A. W. 
HL"1 foN, M.A. (Librarian of the Gladstone Library), 
and H. J. COHEN, M.A. With Portrait. Svo. Vol. 

IX.. 12s. 6d. i Ready. 

Mews. MKTHTJEN are issuing, in ten volumes, an 
Authorised Collection of Mr. Gladstone’*! Speeches, the work 
h* in ’ undertaken with his sanction and under his superin¬ 
tendence. Notts and Introductions will be added. 

Tn ’ w of the politic* 1 situation it is proposed to issue 
V- -. IX. and X., which will include the Speeches of the last 
■ c\ti\ or eight years, immediately, and t hen to proceed with 
Ui' earlier volumes. Volume X. is already published. 

0 Grady.-THE STORY of IRELAND. 

By STaNDJSH O’GRADY, Author of “Finn and his 
Companion*.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully 

alluring.”— C<<rU Examiner. 

deb~ v tf Inm ost stimulating. Its racy humour, its 

"-’ !V ' ’ 1 • perfectly unique liistory, make it one 

. - !< ■>'. br' C/.iest volumes.”— Methodist Times. 

• ’UM • / -it ouce grapliic, acute, and quaintly written.” 

_ 'Times. 


iili./iU' 'IN A: CO., 18, Bury Street, W.O. 


THEORIES: 


Studies from a Modern Woman. 

TIMES.—“ Clever and lively.The widening rift. 

is traced very dextrously.‘ Theories ’ is a 

vivacious little novel.” 


THEORIES. 


In “ The Independent Novel Series.” 

A THEXAEUM .—“ This is a clover book.” 


THEORIES. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DA1L Y CHRONICLE—“ This is a clever study.. 

The book is extremely interesiing, and is written 
with a truly artistic impartiality.” 


THEORIES: 

Studies from a Modern Woman. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—Few more intelligent, 
thoughtful, and hopeful stories have been written 

of late years.The book teems with wit and 

wisdom, subtle humour, and brilliant characteri¬ 
sation.” 


THEORIES: 


In “ The Independent Novel Series.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—" Decidedly bright and 

original.The book is full of sensible and natural 

reflections.‘ Theories ’ is a novel to read.” 


THEORIES. 


Demy 12tno, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LITER AR 1‘ WORLD— “Described with a thorough¬ 
ness that bears witness to much observation and 
keen insight into character.” 


THEORIES: 


Studies from a Modern Woman. 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT .—'“The book is 
cleverly conceived, and well written.” 


THEORIES. 


In “ The Independent Novel Series.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER .—“A clever and readable 
novel.” 


THEORIES. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN LEdDEll .—“From beginning to end 
the book has both character and distinction in it.” 


London 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


PRICE 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 

LIST. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 

A Yellow Aster. 

In 3 vol«. 

By “ IOTA.” 

“ The characters are drawn with a notable combination of 
delicacy and downrightness, and with a pathos which is as 
effective as it is refined.”— Athenaeum. 

ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 

A Marriage Ceremony. 

In 2 vote. 

“ Brightly written, with a really original plot, well-sketched 
characters, touches of humour, and unforced patho*. We 
congratulate Miss Ada Cambridge on her latest work.” 

Pall Hall Gazette. 

MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 

PAMELA’S HONEYMOON. In 

8 vols., by the Anthor of “Drawn Blank.” 

' Srzt week, at all Libraries. 

BY THE HON. MBS. HENNIKER. 

OUTLINES. By the Author of 

“ Foiled,” “ Sir George.” &<t. With designed title-page 
and Portrait of the Author. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 

“Distinctly the best thing she has yet done. Close obser¬ 
vation, sympathetic insight, and a very real literary gift, com¬ 
bine to make ‘ Outlines ’ a hook to be treasured.”— Speaker. 

EIGHTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

A GRAY EYE OR SO. By 

FRANKFORT-MOORE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This novel , in three-volume form, was even more success/u 
than the same authors “J Forbid the Banns,” it having passe 
thorough Six Library Editions. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “I FORBID THE BANNS.” 

A J0URNALIST’S 4 N0TE-B00K 

By FRANKFORT-MOORE. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 12s. 

[Immediately. 


BY AUTHOR OF “STILL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE 
TEMPLE.” 

MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE 

TALK. By W. G. THORPE, F.8.A. A Barrister of 
the Society. In demy Svo, doth gilt, with Phot"gmvore 
Portrait of the Author, las. iShortly. 

A STORY OF INDIAN ADVENTURE. 

THE TEMPLE of DEATH. By 

EDMUND MITCHELL. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, -with 
Fronti-pieoe by G. H. Edwards, 6s. [.Vm< week. 


I NEW VOLUME OF 

| HUTCHINSON’S SELECT LIBRARY- 

THE HERITAGE of LANG- 

1 DALE : a Romance of the Eighteenth Century. By Mr* 
j ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” &c. In 
I crown 8vo, doth gilt, 3s. 6d. {Immediately. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Tateuxostek Row. 
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Europe at the French Revolution, by Judge O’Connor 

Morris.. • • • .301 

Bridges on the Prosody or Milton, by Laurence 

..• _* ^ 

Maxime DU Camp’s Literary Recollections, by F. T. 

... • SO* 

Mallock’s Labour and the Popular Welfare, by J, 
Bonar ..•••••• •• 30* 

Davidson’s A Random Itinerary, by Grant Richards 206 

New Novels, by J. A. Noble.206 

Some Classical Texts.207 

Notes and News ...••••« 208 

University Jottings. • 208 

Original Verse: “A Wounded Amazon,” by A. W. 

Bknn ..209 

Magazines and Reviews .••••• 
Honorary Deorees at Cambridge ..... 

Selected Foreign Books. 

Correspondence— 

An Unknown Work of Saint Adamnan , by B. W. B. 
Nicholson; The Teaching University of London , by 

Prof. Henry 8idgwick and A. W. Bennett; Mrs, 

J fimeson and Lad ■/ By ran, by Miss Hami lton . • 

Appointments fob Next Week. 

Indian Jottings. 

Science Notes. 

Reports of Societies. 

Minor Exhibitions 
Corkespondencrt 

Botticelli's *‘ Spring,” by W. C. F. Anderson; A Homan 
Tile from Gloucester, by F. Haverlield 

Notes on Art and Archaeology. 

Recent Concerts, by J. S. Shedlock .... 


209 
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214 

216 
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A DVERTISER is seeking some POSITION 

XjL of TRUST with light duties, in au Instittite, Muncum, or 
Library, to augment a small j>eusion. Speciality — Microscopy. 
Highest testimonials.—IV.B.. 48, Davenant Road, Upper Holloway, N. 

1VTE. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

-IyJL Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of speech, 
pictures, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 
a, Vcnion P l ace, W.C. _____ 

TT’LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

JLli Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delsarte, jE*thetic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression. Practice in Reading, 
Recitation, ami Criticism. The CHAFFEE-NOBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL of EXPRESSION, 1.1, Dorset Street, l’ortman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 

CHOICE BOOKS and PICTURES offered by 

LOWE (CHARLES), NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

£ s. d. 

Arundel Society’s Publications, complete set books included 130 o o 

-Not quite complete . 75 0 0 

-Ivories, 170 in magnificent oak polished case, 28 

draws . 35 0 0 

" Punch," original choice set, vols. 1 to 103, new, half-mnrocco 40 o o 
** Punch.” original, in years (new, half-morocco) 1841 to I 860 .. 12 12 0 
Dugdale's Moiiaslicon, 0 vols., purple morocco, very choice 

set, cost £150 . 45 0 o 

--8 vols., thick folio, half-calf, cost £125 18 18 0 

Autograph Letters, collection of over 5uo, mostly with the 

envelopes. 5509 

British Association Reports, complete set, new, half-calf .. 25 0 0 
George Morland l’riuts, splendid set of 12 coloured original, 

framed. 30 0 0 

Abotsford Waverley Novels, ft sets. Kindly write for samples- 

Sir Richard Steel, magniheent Kneller Portrait of. large, 

framed.38 0 0 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe do. do. 26 (* () 

Nice example of Simon Vostc. wood block l>ooka on vellum.. 30 o 0 

Perfect example of Wysken de Worue, 1509 . 28 0 0 

Remarkable collectiou of Autographs of Members of Par¬ 
liament during the Reform . 5000 

Parliamentary Speeches, collection of 28 vols., new, half¬ 
purple morocco, uncut . 2000 

Scott, Sir W., complete choice set of 100 vols., purple morocco, 

gilt, cost £60 . 24 0 0 

Thackeray, complete works. Edition dc Luxe, 26 vols., elegant 

crimson morocco, cost £P<*.40 0 0 

Villon Society’s Arabian Nights, 9 vols., vellum, gilt, nice as 

new.. .. .. •• .. .. •• •• .. 10 10 0 

Sowerby’s Botany, fine set, equal to new, last edition, 12 vols. 14 0 0 

Voltaire's Works,7" vols., large tuiper,coloured plates,elegant 

crimson morocco, cost. £150 . 28 0 o 

Gallery of Fashion, very choice set old tree calf (faultless), 

7 vols. - . .. • - 50 o 0 

Chapman's Homer, fine copy, original old calf, gilt back .. 20 o o 

English Spy, The, uncut, 2 vols., £22; another copy, polished 

morocco, 2 vols. ..2000 

Pennant's London, many hundred extra. Plates, and choice 

Portraits. 2 vols., atlas folio .. — _. 22 0 0 

Thackeray, W. M.. unpublished unique Portrait by D'Onsay 60 0 0 
Ainsworth's Novels, set of first editions, 15 vols.. jtfdislied calf 42 0 0 
Life of Mrs. Hidden*, extra illustrated and extended, 4 vols., 

purple morocco. 24 0 o 

Atkyn s Gloucestershire, large paper, splendid oopy .. .. 25 10 0 

Exquisite Drawing by Cipriani .15 0 0 

LOWE’S £5 PACKAGES Asylums, Hospitals, 

Village Libraries, School Libraries, Working Men's Institutes, Public 
Libraries, and for Private Families, have given great satisfaction 
wherever sent. These Parcels consist of from Iftu to 200 volumes, and 
are 1 looks well selected, and most useful for the purposes named. 

These books arc all very carefully selected, and are Itouks of a deeply 
Interesting and instructive character, and are mostly in their original 
binding, in nice clean condition (cost nearly £ 20 ). No duplicates 
supplied. Books not approved of will at once be taken back and 
exchanged foi others. 

To latlies and gentlemen deeirous of making present* of l>ooks. these 
lots are specially adapted, as they are nice clean copies, ami well 
selected from many thousands. 

PARCELS MAY BE HAD FROM £1 Is. UPWARDS. 

B O O IC S I 

WANTED TO PURCHASE UV 

CHARLES LOWE, 

New Street (Exchange Buildings), Birmingham. 

LIBRARIES AMD SMALL QUANTITIES OF OLD AMD 
MEW BOOKS. 

J/nirntcryilft' Periodicals, Enyranuys, Old Portraits, 

JO‘,chaf'd, HU, VALLE OIVF.N.j 1 


UNIVERSIT Y OF L ONDON. 

N OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 25th of April next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINEES in the following departments for the year commencing 
July 1st, 1894:— 

Examiner ships. Salaries Present Examiners. 

{Each.) 


Salaries. 

{Each.) 


Present Examiners. 


Examinerships■ 

if? 8CIENCE - f Pruf. Arthur Palmer. M.A., LL.D. 
Two in Latin .£180 -J Vumut. 


Two in Greek .... 

Two In The English Lan¬ 
guage. Literature, and 
History . 


/Robert Drew Hicks Eto 
(G. E. Marindin, E»q., M. 


, M.A. 
A. 


LAWS 
Two in Juris prudence,"] 
Roman Lair, Principle# ' 
of Lt gmlatvm, and In -1 
temotional Law . J 


eutn /Edmund Robertson, Esq., LL.D., 
£m ) Vacant, [ALP. 


/Prof. C. H. Herford, M.A., Litt.D. 


^ 10W \ Vacant. 

Two in The French Lane ) /Amedeo Esclangon, Esq. 
guage and Literature ..) N Vacant. 


? 


guage 

Two in The German Lan-\ 
guage and Literature 

Two in The Hebrew Text 1 
oftheOld Testament, the I 
Greek Text of th> At- to I 
Testament,the Evidence.* 
of the Christian Reti- I 
gion, and Scripture I 
History .J 

Two in Mental ami Moral ) 


mof. P. Althaus, Ph.D. 

\ Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D., M.A.1 


f Rev. Prof. Stanley Leat-hes, D.D. 

I Rev. C. U. U.Wright. D.D.,Pli D.M.A 


/Prof. James Sully, M.A., LL.D. 


Science ./ (. James Ward, Esq., M.A., Sc.D.,LL.D. 

H. 8. Foxwcll, M.A. 

Keynes, Esq., M.A., 8c.D. 

ics and ) ^ / Prof. Horace Lamb, M A., F.R.S. 
<phy ../ 200 ( Kcv. H. W. Watson, Sc.D., F.K.8. 

Two in Experimental ) 

Philosophy .J 

Two in Chemistry . 240 j 


_ • n iv », f Prof. H. 8. Foxwcll, M.A. 

Twom Political Economy 30 | j ^ -- •• • 

Two in Mathematics 
Natural Philosop 

f I’rof. J. H. Poynting.Sc.D.M.A.F.R 8 
i Prof■ J. J. Thomnon,Sc.D.,M.A.,F.li.S 


Prof. Herbert McLeod, F.R.S. 
Vacant. 


Two in Bolrnuand Pe ;--) f Prof. J. R. Green, M.A., D.Sc. 

table Physiology ./ \ Prof. Daniel Oliver. LL.D , l .R.8. 

I Prof. E. Ray Lankeeter, M.A., LL.D., 


Two in 
Physical 


Two in Equity and Real l 
and Personal Property ( 

Two in Common Law and i 
Law and Principles q/> 
Evidence .) 

Two in' Constitutional l 
History of EngUi tui.... ) 

MEDICINE. 

Two in Medicine . 


llis. Esq., LLD., B.A., 


Two in Surgery. 


Two in Anatomy'. 


Two in Physiology . 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 

Two in Materia J fedica ) 
and Pharmaceutical > lOo 
Chemistry .J 

Two in Forensic Medicine 


j A If. Hopkinson, Esq.,M. A,B.C.I*,Q.C 
l John Simtnouds, Esq., LL.D., M.A. 

(W. Blake Odgers, Esq-, M.A., LLD. 

< William Will if ” - 

l Q.c. 

\ Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 

\ T. A. Walker, Esq.. M.A., LLM. 


J John Cavafy. Esq., M.D. fB.Sc. 

\ Joseph Frank l’ayue. Esq., M D., 

f H. Green way Howsc, Esq.,M.8.,M.B 
f Henry Morris, Esq., M.A. M.B. 

(Prof. D. J.Cunningham,M.D..C.M. 

i ■< F.R.S. 

( Richard C. Lucas, Esq., M.B., B.S- 
4 Prof W.D. Halliburton, M.D.,B 8c., 
\ F.R.S. [<’ M. 

* Prof. William Stirling, M.D.,D.Sc.. 

| C. J. t ullingworth, Esq^ M.D. 

{ Vacant. 


j Prc 

\w- 


I’rof. Tirard, M.D. 
Hale White, Esq., 


S A. P. I.uff. Ebm- M.D.. B.Sc. 
( Prof. J. Dixon Maun, M.D. 


MUSIC. 

Two in Music . 


f Prof. J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. 

\C. Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus.Doc.,B.A 


Two in Comparative) i Prof. E --- ,v n * 

Anatomy and Zoology..) I' acant. i k K ». 

Geology ■and > 7 « f Prof. Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., 

Geography .. J l Vacant l * ■ K.S. 

The Examiners above named arc re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, -with any attestation ot their “ 

they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 2.th. (It is particidariy desired bj the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Memb .) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, B url i n gton - garden;, W., 

March 6th, 1894. ___ _ 


npO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

JL MEN in all part*, williug to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Addrew 
Mr. G. B. 6r ot Klr. 8 , Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Gr 


EEE0E.—TH0S. COOK & SON, 

Originators of Tours in Greece, Ac., have complete arrange¬ 
ments for visiting Athens. .Egina, Eleusis, llydra, Nnuplia, Tirvus, 
Argos, Mycenm, Corinth, Marathon, Salami*, Olympia, Ac. Tickete 
by all routes.—Programme upon application to THUN. COOK C SsON, 
Ludgate Circus, I/oiulon._- 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS; &c.- 

XY Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ravnk £ Co., to, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room tor dictation. Highest references. Translations^ 


fJ<HE 


FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

11S, FLEET STREET E.r. 

Lowest Chargee. Highest Speed. 

Every kiud of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price Libt : —115. Fleet Street, London._ 


OATALOGUE8 

TT'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JD promptly supplied ou mo<lerate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

BULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square._ 


FOREIGN B OO KS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NGRQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

GA TALOGUKS post free o n application. _ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS.__ 

Cl P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VjT• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23nl Street. New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, aud for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES went o u app lication. ____ 

Zhc Hutbor’s Manual 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says; “A very complete manual 
ami guide for journalist aud author. 11 is not a merely practical work 

—it is literary aud appreciative ot literature in its best sente.Wo 

have little else but praise for the volume." 

DIGKBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18. BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


T3BITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

D VAXCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

Burliugtou House, London,*'W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 'rill be held at 
OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 8th- 
President-Elect— 

The Most lion. Tin' MAIlyl’IfiS of SALISBURY, K.G., D.C.L, 
F.K.S., Chmu-clli.r of the L uiversity of Oxford. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MBSIOIRS -Author «rcf re¬ 
minded that the acccliWucr of Memoirs, and the (liiv on which they 
are to be read, are. as far as pMsible, deUranaed by OntMUslDg t om- 
mittees for the several Sections l*efore the Iteginning of tin Mettnu. 
Memoirs should be sent to the (Ittice of the AKoeiatte.ih Information 
about I/ocal Arrangements may be obtained from the Looal bccrctaricb. 
Univeraity Museum, Oxford. 

G. Griffith, Assistant General Secretary 


-pOYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Xt (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right lion. SirM. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S-I. 

THURSDAY, 15tu MARCH, at 8.30 r.M. 

The following Paper will be read : 

“SUFFOLK and the VILLEINS' INSURRECTION," by EDGAR 
POWELL. 

2<\ Hanover Square, W.___- 


E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 
APRIL 11, 12, lit.— Full particular* of Hkad Master. 


TnDUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutor*, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) 
raent of requirements to 1L J- BxtvoK, M.A., 8, laiucat>Ur Ilau, 
Strand. ____ 


MON DA }' NEXT. 

llil Order nfthl A'lmhli.trrtlnr.—Tin- Stock- of a SURGICAL 

IXSTilUMEX 1 ’ MAKER. 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

JlVJL AUCTION. Ilf bis CHEAT RIJOJIS. W. WINO STREET. 

iyivitVT f AttDCN on MOND.W NEXT, M ai;< ii 1-. at lmlf-t>a*t I- 
p”'cis.d7-ihs iT.'J-K of » SCRf’lCAl. IKSTIU MKNT MAKEK- 
the Suryieal In.tn.ments of Ur. HENSMAN, aud a small ttock of 
Sewing Jlactiim-*. _ , . 

On view the Saturday pnor, 10 till 4, and morning of Sale, aud 
Catalogues had. ___ 

Fourth Edition* t»p. 300, 5*. 


"PROTOPLASM: Physical Life 

JL Bv Prof. Lionel Beale, 1’.K>. l'ari^nnd At 
M ccliauical Views ot Life a- accepted by Huxic-y 
Straus*, Tyndall, aud many other*. 

H Mtuuu.N i* Sobs, 5i*, j'/ll Mall 


ana ij 

'M'.r Ut‘ 

pled by Huxic-y, lL.rtvrt *, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


DEDICATED BY 


PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
t he QUEEN. 

Just published, Second Issue, Revised and Enlarged, 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 

OF 

UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

FOLIO EDITION. 

ONE HRHDEED MAPS 

And a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial folio, bound half-morocco extra, giltedges, prite £12. 

■ We are glad to be able to say that in the new edition of 
Stanford's great ‘Ion.Ion Atlas’ many improvements have 
;■.. n introduced. The work ought to be a permanent monu- 
m n' to the enterprise of the house by which it is issued...... 

T! atlas as a whole is one of great practical utility. It IS in. 
ru tuy reNiwta unique among English atlases. For those wno 
In ritlHS mainly to find where a place is, and who can 
an-ml the cost of the * London Atlas.’ we commend it. 

Times, February 2t>, 1894. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MAN, the PRIMEVAL SAVAGE: 

H., Haunt.- and Relics from the Hill-Tops of 
Bedfordshire to BlackwaU. 

By WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, 

Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, F.L.B., &c. 
With 212 Illustrations by the Author. 

belt-lie of Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel, Rev ised and in great part Rewritten. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 

By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 

LL.D., F.B.S. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, 15s. 

\ol. IT. if “Australasia,” embracing “Malaysia and the 
1*a itic Archipalogoes,” by Dr. F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, ia 

in preparation. ____ 

I-ondon: EDWARD STANFORD, 

20 AND 27, Cuckspuk Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

geographer to the Queen, 

31 UDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


T IM S SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guineaper annum. 
llSP'.’b* T’ix'K goriKTY (for Weekly Exchnnue of Book, at the 
If. .of Mu': iribers) from Two Guinean per annum. 
CorsTKY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 

N F. - Two or three f ienils may unite in One Subscription and 
tnus lessen the C”et of orriage. 

LIE:CARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Pi o <■ pec t uses and Mi nthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

-VII the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to3-1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

- 4 1. Brompton Rood, 8.W.; and 48 f Queen Victoria St., E.C 


(D 


THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro¬ 

voke merriment. 


(. ; \ ASOislVM ERODITUM, the devouring 
. * hook-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 

-1_i. D.U. 


■it Stickpliaat Paste. 


\N rUi ’I.,y go one better? 


MESSRS. MACMI LLAN & C O.’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE LIFE of SIR HARRY PARKES, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., some- 

time Her Maiestv’s Minister to China and Japan. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. By STANLEY LANE- 
I’OOLE with, a Portrait and Maps. Vol. II. By F. V. DICKINS and S. LANE-POOLE. With a 
Map. 8vo. 25s. net. 

STANDARD.—" A singularly interesting work.” . , ... .. .... . - 

TIMES. _ “ These volumes will be eagerly studied by all who concern themselves seriously with the political and 

diplomatic history of the East.” 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd.. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Ti Tt is not often that a new and unknown writer makes his first appearance with a work so novel in conception, 

83 fertile in suggestion, and, on the whole, so powerful in exposition as ‘ Social Evolution ’ appears to us to be.The work of 

a devote a leader to a book, but we have an impression that Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 

book.'Social Evolution.’may have wide political as well as social effects. At all events, it marks a turning point in the 
social controversy which is raging all around us.” 

THE HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Wester- 

MAROK, Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. Second Edition, 8vo, 
Us. net. 

AERO-THERAPEUTICS; or, The Treatment of Lung Diseases by 

Climate Heine theLumleian Lectures for 1893, delivered before the Royal College of Physicians. With 
an Addresf on g the High Altitudes of Colorado. By CHARLES THEODORE WILLIAMS, M.A., 
M D Oxon F R.C P., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, late President of the Royal Meteorological Society. Syo, 6s. net. 

THE STUDY of the BIOLOGY of FERNS by the COLLODION 

METHOD. For Advanced and Collegiate Students. By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Ph,B., Associate 
Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in Cornell University. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By the Hon. and 

Rev. ARTHUR T. LYTTELTON, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Manchester, late Master of Selwya College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, Cs. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nicholl, LL.D., M.A., Balliol, 

Oxon Emeritus Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Crown Svo, sewed. Is.; 
cloth. Is. 6d. [English Men of Lktthbb Ssbikb. 

LECTURES MARITIMES. For the use of Naval Cadets on 

Board H.M.S. “ Britannia." By LEON DELBOS, M.A., Instructor in French, H.M.S. “Britannia.’’ 
Globe 8vo, 2s. net. _ 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. _ 

JUST PUBLISHED, Svo, price 6s. 

JUNIUS REVEALED. 

By liis surviving Grandson, H. R. FRANCIS, M.A., 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 

THE IRELAND of TO DAY and TO-MORROW. By the Hon. 
Horace I'li skett, M.l\ 

THE SIGNIFICANCE of CARBON in the UNIVERSE. By Sir 
Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

A POOR MAN’S BUDGET. By W. M. J. Williams. 

AN EXPEDITION to MOUNT KENYA. By Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
THE LATEST POST OFFICE PRANK. By J. Hennikkr Heaton, 
M.P. 

THE FIRST EDITION MANIA. By W. Roberts. 

L’UOMO FATALE. By An Observer. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE NEW HEDONISM. By Grant Allen. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. Part II. By W. H. Mallocs. 

FROM CAPE TOWN to CAIRO. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Chapman A Hall, Ltd. 


THE 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

MARCH, 1S94. Price 2S. 6d. 

THE NEW ASPECT of the WOMAN QUESTION. By Sarah Grand. 
THE HOUSE of REPRESENTATIVES and the HOUSE of 
COMMONS. By the Hon. li. A. Herbert. 

THE OUTLOOK of WAR in EUROPE. By Archibald Forbes. 
VILLAGE LIFE in ENGLAND. By the Countess of Malmesbury. 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. By Bram Stoker. 

PRISONS in the OLD WORLD and the NEW. By Major Griffiths. 
A NAVAL UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir G. S. Clarsk, 
K.C.M.G. 

London: Wm. Heixemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


New Edition, pp. 324, cloth. Is., post free. 

TJOMCEOPATHIC family IN- 

1 1 STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Errs. Describes fully and 
prescribes for general diseases. 

London: J.ivts Errs 4 Go. (Ltd.). V*. Thrcadneedle Strciit, and 
170, Piccadilly. 


IX/TESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR IIANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book IUustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and trot Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archrcologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book IUustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,dsc., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

O ffices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

IMPORTANT LITURGICAL WORK. 


THE LITURGY 

OF THE 

HOLY APOSTLES ADAI AND MARI 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SYRIAC. 

Quarto. Large type. Bound in White Buckram, 7 s. 6d.; 
in Vellum, 10 s. ; by post, 6d. extra. 


May be obtained of the S. P. C. K., Northumberland Avenue, 
or the Hon. Secretary of the Archbiehopa Assyrian 
Mission, 7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS. 

Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard. Mary 
Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, “Lamb’s Duchess,” Lady Hervey, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. 
Montagu. By GERTRUDE TOWN8HEND MAYER. 
2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

“ A couple of volumes which are sure and deserve to find 
many readers. It is impossible, in these busy days, for many 
people to study biographical matter at first hand. The field 
is too wide; and the average man or woman is grateful to the 
writer who, surveying that field, brings away from it all that 
is essential, and prrsents it in concise, clear, picturesque 
fashion. That is what the author has done in the present in¬ 
stance. She gives us the concentrated extract of many a 
memoir, autobiography, diary, and what not; and she serves 
it up in an appetising way. She eschews, for the most part, 
literary criticism, dwelling principally upon the lives and 
characters of her subjects.”— Globe. 

NOW READY. 

FREDERIC HILL: an 

Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
his Daughter, CONSTANCE HILL. 1 vol., demy 8?o, 
with Portraits, 16s. 

“A charming book, most interesting and most readable.” 

Aberdeen Fret Pre**. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of ‘‘The Sin of Joost.Avelingh,” &c. 

3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The book is more than clever—bright and witty, and full 
of shrewd common sense.”— St. James .s Gazette. 

*• Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and original, 
this work will rank among its author’s beat efforts.” 

Morning Post. 

‘‘No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate 
studies in this careful, brilliant, and picturesque book.” 

Da ily Ch ron icle. 

NOW READY. 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTER MAN, Author of ‘‘TheScotts of Best- 
minster.” 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Miss Yonge seems to have fiung her mantle over the author 
of ‘A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found a worthy successor. 
The story is a family one, full of sweet domesticities of English 
family life with a spice of Indian adventure thrown in. A 
most agreeable, clever, and wholesome story.”— Scotsman. 


NOW READY 

The ROMANCE of SHERE 

MOTE. Bv PERCY HULBURD, Author of “Tn 
Black and White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

‘‘A story of singular ingenuity and power, an album so to 
speak of brilliant character-sketches, graphic word pictures, 
and trenchant epigrams ."—Daily Telegraph. 


Demy Svo, price 10b. 6d. Second Edition, Revised 
and much Enlarged. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE JEWISH CHURCH. 

A Course of Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL D., 

Fellow of Christ’s College and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Demy Svo, price 10a. Gd. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 

Or, the History of Hebrew Heligion from 
the Year 800 B.C. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Old Testament Theolopy in the Yorkshire United 
Independent College, Bradford. 


Two vols., crown 8vo, prico 3s. 6d. each. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

The Gifford Lectures. 

Delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 
1891 and 1893. 

By Professor Sir.GEORGE G. STOKES, Bart. 


Crown Svo, price'Ss. 

A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. 

By THOMAS B. STRONG, M.A., 

Student and Theological Tutor, Christ Church, Oxford; 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 


Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. Enlarged Edition, with 
Note* and Index. 

THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND: 

A Sketch of its History. 

By the Rev. PEARSON M'ADAM MUIR, LL.D. 


Crown Svo, price 10s. Gd. 

THE MEMORABILIA OF 
JESUS, 

Commonly called the Gospel of St. John. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM WYNNE PEYTON. 


Crown 8vo, price os. Third Edition. 


NOW HEADY. 

THE VICAR of LANG- 

THWAITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols , crown 8vo. 
“ This pretty story is a plea for tolerance and charity among 
the * clashing of the creeds.’ There is much that is touching 
in the book, much simple pathos and bits of quaint humour.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOW READY. 

EVE’S APPLE. By M. 

DEANE. 2 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 

BRITOMART. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady Guendolen 

RAMS DEN. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 

MOLLY and her MAN-O’-WAR. By 

Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “ Dr. Janet of 
Harley Street.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” &c. In 
1 vol., crown Svo. 

Riohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
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EUROPE AT THE TIME OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

1 Periods of European History.”— Europe, 

17SU-1H15. By H. Morse Stephens. 

(Rivington, Percival & Co.) 

Tins volume in the “Periods of European 
History” is an admirable, nay, a masterly 
work. Mr. Morse Stephens requires no 
praise from me ; and, indeed, in this brief 
notice of a fine performance, I shall occa¬ 
sionally dissent from some of his views, 
shall at least qualify some of his statements, 
and shall indicate certain shortcomings and 
errors. But it is simply the truth that his 
book gives proof of broad, comprehensive, 
and exact thought, of extraordinary research 
and knowledge, and, in places, of much 
political insight; and it is astonishing how 
such a mass of details could have been 
fused into a well-ordered narrative, in an 
epitome of .462 pages. The great and per¬ 
manent events and changes of 1789-1815 
are set forth in their true significance, with 
rare exceptions, and in just proportions; 
what may be called the genius of an age 
of wonders has been placed before us with 
effective skill, apart from its weighty but 
fleeting accidents ; and the whole forms a 
striking philosophical essay, though the 
historical method is strictly pursued. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the book is 
the indefatigable industry with which the 
author traces out *ven the least known parts 
of the history of the time, and puts them 
before us in clear relief. This is a rare 
excellence in an abridgment; and I would 
also dwell on the calmness of tone—occa¬ 
sionally in my judgment too calm—which 
pervades his work from beginning to 
end. The arrangement of the volume is 
not unworthy of Gibbon ; and, if exception 
may perhaps be taken to the very scanty 
spar e given to the wars of the epoch—un¬ 
paralleled for their grandeur and interest — 
this was inevitable, probably, under the 
conditions of the work. Mr. Stephens’s 
style is usually good—lucid, nervous, 
simple, and never strained; but here and 
there his familiarity with the French 
tonguo has, so to speak, infected his 
English: words such as “ collaborator,” 

“ eflacement,” “ habitude,” “ mobilise,” 
ought not to have a place in his writings ; 
and to “sponsor” and “take action” are 
newspaper slang. A few positive mistakes 
may also be noted. Nelson would have 
laughed to hear that “the Spanish navy 
was in an excellent condition” in 1796 
p 183); Parma was not ceded to the 
1 "ilp’.no Republic at Campo Formio (p. 
and I do not think it can be truly 


said that the Holy Roman Empire “ ceased 
to exist ” until after the peace of l’resburg. 

| Mr. Stephens, too, gives different figures 
j from those of any historian I have read for 
j the numbers of the Grand Army in 1812, 
and of the Allies before Paris in 1814. 

Mr. Stephens begins his work with a 
brief but very instructive review of the 
different nations and states of Europe 
before the great crisis of 1789. These had 
nearly all fallen under the rule of despots, 
in the decay of feudalism, and the ex¬ 
haustion of the religious conflicts of the 
eighteenth century, with the exceptions 
chiefly of England and the Dutch Republic ; 
but the rule of the despots had become 
enlightened, beneficent, and, in essence, 
progressive. Mr. Stephens, I think, under¬ 
values the work of such sovereigns as 
Frederick the Great, of such ministers as 
Aranda, Tanucci,andPlombal. Unquestion¬ 
ably it did little for the humbler classes, 
especially for the still degraded tillers of 
the soil; but it raised humanity to a dis¬ 
tinctly higher level; it was rich with 
fruitful promise for the estate of man. If, 
too—and this should be kept in mind— 
these noble reforms of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury had not been violently checked and 
blighted by the tempestuous outbreak of 
anarchy in France, they would probably 
have embraced the whole community, and 
every order in it, as time rolled on : the 
tender dew would have transformed the 
landscape, and a tornado would not have 
blotted it out with consequences felt even at 
this hour. I cannot, also, agree with the 
view that a king or a minister of the first 
order could not have averted chaos in 
France, and have led the nation in the path 
of progress, had such a personage appeared 
on the scene: it is almost certain that a 
Napoleon or a Richelieu would have 
fulfilled this mission. Mr. Stephens, 
however, is plainly right in pointing out 
that the elements of a great change, 
political, social, and economic, were more 
mature in France than in other parts of 
the continent: the humbler classes in France 
already saw the dawn ; they still sate in 
darkness in Germany, in Spain, and in Italy. 

An admirable account of the various 
causes which led to the French Revolution 
will be found in this hook; and I shall 
merely remark that Mr. Stephens has not 
dealt with sufficient emphasis on the essen¬ 
tially accidental nature of many of them. 
The events, too, of the great rising of 
1789-91 are very well described, though 
scarcely enough prominence has been given 
to the cruelty and the foolishness which, 
even at this stage, were the evil character¬ 
istics of an ill-directed movement. I cannot 
wholly agree with Mr. Stephens’s estimate 
of the work of the National Assembly from 
1789 onwards. It certainly swept away 
abuses, though in a reckless and lawless 
fashion; it certainly accomplished some 
excellent reforms; it certainly proclaimed 
and consecrated noble principles of per¬ 
manent advantage to the family of man¬ 
kind. But much of its legislation was 
thoroughly had; its administrative exploits 
shock common sense; it destroyed the 
forms of government and organised anarchy. 
In its attacks on property, in its mania for 


change, in its silly contempt of prescription 
and usage, in its monstrous arrangements 
for the great estate of the Church, in its 
fatal distribution of the powers of the state, 
and in its pandering to disorder in the 
whole public service, it exhibited folly, to 
be explained only by its inexperience in the 
domain of politics; and its chief work was, 
as it were, to suspend an uprooted monarchy 
over a weltering flood of revolution eager 
to swallow it up. 

One of the best and most valuable parts 
of this hook is the account it contains of 
European politics at the outbreak of the 
Revolution in France. This is an obscure 
and intricate maze, full of curious turnings 
and dim recesses; but it must be threaded 
and fully explored, if we are to obtain a 
clue to the events that followed. I shall 
only say of this admirable sketch, that the 
author’s estimate of the Emperor Joseph 
seems to place him in too favourable a 
light: the universal reformer was more 
justly portrayed by Frederick; he was an 
idealogue rather than a true statesman. 
The most striking feature of the situation 
of affairs was that the minds of the leading 
men of Europe were turned towards the 
East, not towards the West, at the very 
crisis of the great awakening of France, 
and that the divisions and jealousies of the 
Continental Powers made it impossible to 
form a real league against the common 
enemy, who had suddenly appeared. 
The Convention of Pilnitz fell to pieces, 
and probably never was sincere; the 
feuds of Austria and Prussia, composed 
for a moment by Leopold’s state craft, 
soon broke out again; Pitt thought 
only of British interests, and had no 
sympathy with Continental despots; and 
Catherine was devouring Poland while she 
was egging on her allies to an Anti-Jacobin 
crusade. No united front was opposed 
to the armed nation, which was teased and 
insulted rather than assailed; and this is 
the true moral of the first scenes of the 
war in 1792 and 1793. Mr. Stephens 
describes, on the whole ably, but with a too 
lenient and favouring touch, the internal 
state of France during this most tragic 
eriod. Every allowance certainly should 
e made for a great nation in a death 
struggle, attacked by treason at homo and 
by foes on its borders; but the 20th of 
June, the 10th of August, the massacres of 
September, and the death of Louis XVI. 
are calamitous days in European history, 
and for years arrested the cause of human 
progress. Mr. Stephens has rightly pointed 
out that the concentration of power in the 
hands of the despotic Committee of Public 
Safety contributed to the ultimate safety 
of France; and I agree with him that the 
Gironde leaders would probably not have 
had equal success. But he has not given 
sufficient prominence to the hideous atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror: these were largely 
blunders as well as crimes; they account 
for the reaction against all reform and 
change, which influenced Europe for many 
years, and which effaced part of the best 
work of the eighteenth century. Nor was 
it the Terrorists who threw back the league 
of old Europe from the French borders; all 
that can be said is that their mode of 
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government gave unity to a gigantic 
national effort. The triumph of France was 
due to the heroic levies who rolled the in¬ 
vaders away from the Bhine and the 
Pyrenees, and to the genius of the Hoches, 
the Marceaus, the Klebers; and it is a sig¬ 
nificant fact that not one of the great soldiers 
of France was one of the men of the Terror. 

France, Mr. Stephens truly remarks, re¬ 
turned to the European family, after a 
terrific contest, at the Peace of Basle. The 
complicated and perplexing relations of 
France with old Europe during the next 
four years are set forth very well in this 
book. Their most striking feature is the 
baseness of Prussia. I can hardly agree 
with Mr. Stephens that the propaganda 
of the Bevolution ceased before Napoleon 
appeared on the scene; the Directory 
tried to extend the ideas of 1793 perhaps 
as eagerly as Jacobin spouters in the 
Convention, but they were not equally 
bold or successful. The character of the 
great movement in France was changed 
by Napoleon’s hard sense and statecraft; 
French statesmanship fell into the old ways 
of the monarchy abroad after Campo 
Formio, at least to a considerable extent. 
Nor can I agree with Mr. Stephens that 
France was near victory in 1799; the Be- 
public, probably, would have succumbed, 
even after Zurich, had not a master hand 
seized the falling reins of the tottering 
state. Brumaire was justified if a coup d'etat 
ever was ; and nothing in history is more 
amazing than the sudden rise of France out 
of defeat and anarchy, and the supremacy 
of the First Consul, at home and abroad, 
after the double peace of Luneville and 
Amiens. During the next twelve years the 
history of France and Europe is associated 
with the extraordinary man who looms ever 
more and more colossal as he is seen in 
the perspective formed by time. Mr. 
Stephens’s account of the foreign policy of 
Napoleon in most respects is excellent; but 
I cannot dwell on it within my limits. He 
cannot, indeed, examine the great master’s 
wars, and this is looking at the sun in 
eclipse; but he brings out very well his 
great aims and his errors. I am not con¬ 
vinced that Napoleon was eager for war in 
1799, 1800, nor for war at the crisis of 
1803 ; and it is only fair to recollect that 
old Europe was ever combining in plots 
against him. The splendour of his concep¬ 
tions, too, when head of the Continent, 
cannot, in justice, be kept out of sight; 
and, if his career of aggression failed, 
as it was doomed to fail, it was not without 
lasting good to Europe. Yet nothing can 
excuse his lawless ambition, and the ex¬ 
travagance of the projects of his later years; 
and the notion that he could raise the 
throne of Charlemagne on the prostrate 
wrecks of great martial races, in the civil¬ 
isation of the nineteenth century, proves 
that, with all his genius, he was not a true 
statesman. Two passages of the time have 
not been brought out by Mr. Stephens with 
sufficient dearness: Trafalgar led to the 
Continental system, and forced Napoleon in 
the path of universal conquest; and England 
suffered heavily from the Continental system, 
if France and her allies were the worst 
sufferers. 


I can especially commend the sketch in 
this work of Napoleon’s administrative and 
domestic polioy; it is admirably complete, 
narrow as are its limits. In the first months 
of the First Consul’s rule, France was lifted 
out of financial bankruptcy; the feud be¬ 
tween Church and State was, in some degree, 
healed ; and most of the emigres were wisely 
amnestied. Yet these statesmanlike measures 
were but a foretaste of the far-reaching and 
noble reforms that followed. Napoleon, no 
doubt, did not rise to the highest conception 
of the estate of man : he had no sympathy 
with freedom in the truest sense ; his idea 
of government was that of the benevolent 
despots, who Mr. Stephens thinks, were 
failures. But it may well be questioned 
whether, in 1800-14, France was really fit 
for national liberty, and the benefits con¬ 
ferred on her by her great ruler were 
immense. But for Napoleon, indeed, 
it is not improbable that the good the 
Bevolution bore in its train would have 
been altogether lost for mankind : the 
equality before the law, the liberation of 
the soil, and the establishment of religious 
freedom, were finally assured by his master 
hand; and he was at once the champion of 
order and the stern foe of anarchy. The 
great measures, too, which were especially 
his own, mark him out as a splendid crea¬ 
tive genius: the Concordat probably saved 
religion in France ; the Code will send him 
down to the remotest ages; his whole 
administrative system, if too highly central¬ 
ised, was a marvel of vigorous and success¬ 
ful energy ; and his work, in all that relates 
to domestic affairs, has stood the infallible 
test of time. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the noble public works which remain 
monuments of the glories of his reign. They 
still attract the admiration of mankind from 
the banks of the Seine to the Alps and the 
Po; and it is simply astonishing that, in an 
age of corruption, laxity, and disorder at 
home, he should have had ministers of the 
very highest order and a singularly efficient 
public service. Nor can it be forgotten— 
this, indeed, is one of Napoleon’s titles to 
world-wide renown—that he extended the 
blessings he bestowed on France to a con¬ 
siderable part of the old Europe he subdued. 
His sword was a scourge, yet brought heal¬ 
ing with it; in Italy and Germany he put 
feudalism down, destroyed unjust privileges, 
diffused equal laws, and raised humanity to 
a higher level; and his name is still held in 
reverence by the very races trodden under 
the feet of his conquering legions. 

The Congress of Vienna and its arrange¬ 
ments are clearly and fully described in 
this work; but it is useless to comment on 
the vain attempt of old Europe to quench 
the spirit of the age, and to oppose weak 
barriers to the march of humanity. Mr. 
Stephens has well pointed out the general 
results for the estate of man of the great 
era of trouble and war, of which he has 
graphically traced the outlines; but his 
views are, perhaps, too optimistic; they 
should, to a certain extent, be qualified. 
The age of benevolent despots has passed 
away; the maxim of Joseph and of Napoleon, 

“ Everything for the people and nothing by 
it,”no longer limits the counselsof statesmen; 
and nations, in those days, are supposed to 
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be allowed to work out their own destinies. 
Yet, when we survey Prussia, Austria, and 
even France, we see that self-government, 
in a real sense, and political liberty are 
largely mere phrases; military autocracy 
and a strict administrative regime have, to 
a considerable degree, replaced the effete 
feudalism and the paternal government 
which were characteristic of the eighteenth 
century. If nationality, too, and all that it 
implies—a principle that grew out of the 
French Bevolution, and especially out of 
the wars of Napoleon—is a dominant force 
in modern politics, it deserves peculiar notice 
that this powerful impulse has not been 
successful through its unaided efforts; it 
has only triumphed when directed from 
above by statesmen who knew how to turn 
it to account. It was not Mazzini and 
his spouters who set Italy free, but Cavour 
and Napoleon III.; the unity of Germany, 
such as it is, was the work of Bismarck 
with his “ blood and iron,” and not of 
dreaming “shriekers” at Frankfort; and 
Kossuth would have done little for Hun¬ 
gary had not Francis Joseph been taught 
by adversity. The destruction of privilege, 
of caste, of exclusiveness, and a large ex¬ 
tension of personal freedom, have certainly 
been generally seen in Europe since the 
era of 1789 opened. But against these 
advantages must be set the frightful blood 
tax of military service, an oppressive burden 
on the humbler classes from the Niemen 
to the verge of Brittany; and there is much 
in the existing social order of the Continent 
restrictive of true liberty. If the age of the 
French Bevolution, and of the wars that 
followed, has on the whole contributed to 
the good of mankind, it has also been 
attended with many evils—military rule on 
a scale more large than before, the preva¬ 
lence of mere brute force in politics, un¬ 
easiness and unrest in the frame of society, 
and a fear of Jacobinism and kindred move¬ 
ments. I am not confident that history 
will describe the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century as a much happier and more 
golden era than the eighteenth, which it is 
the fashion to decry. 

William O’Coxnor Morris. 


Milton's Prosody. By Bobert Bridges. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Bridges’ book is an important one, 
certainly the most important on its subject 
that has yet appeared; but, though it is 
many months since it was published, it has 
not received the attention which it undoubt¬ 
edly demands. This may be partly due to 
the delay of the Clarendon Press in issuing 
the ordinary edition—large-paper copies 
only are at present obtainable—partly, no 
doubt, to diffidence among reviewers for a 
somewhat difficult subject. 

English prosody has long been a battle¬ 
ground of the critics ; and yet, one may 
safely say, they have invented ten times as 
many difficulties as they have ever eluci¬ 
dated, if they have elucidated any. TLuSo 
who have puzzled over laborious works like 
that of Guest will be astonished to find in 
Mr. Bridges’ slender volume almost all 
their difficulties easily and delightfully 


vanishing 


Indeed, the author seems at 
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times to fear that his readers will distrust 
his lucidity; for, after explaining why 
Milton, in his “ Samson,” need not have 
troubled himself about the scansion at all, 
he adds: “ But this seems too simple to be 
understood.” Yet perusal of the whole 
volume convinces one that English prosody 
is really much more simple and reasonable 
a thing than we have been told to believe. 
Probably, if the present treatise had been 
written, say, early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and had created a sound tradition, 
we should have been spared many super¬ 
fluous volumes, and be much more in the 
way of appreciating what is fine in rhythm. 
As it is, the pernicious traditions of Pope 
and the doctrine of “ smooth and correct 
numbers ” tyrannise still, if not over poets, 
over critics and scholars; and ears, which 
delighted in the natural free rhythms of 
nursery rhymes, are so sophisticated by 
school training that numbers of cultivated 
people find Milton’s most wonderful effects 
“rough,” call any divergence from the 
normal line “incorrect,” take terms like 
Elision literally, and read poetry precisely 
as they would scan it. This is nothing short 
of barbarous. Needless to say, it is the 
precise opposite of Mr. Bridges’ attitude. 

There are, on the other hand, some who 
object to all such works as the present, on 
the ground that they are unprofitable, that 
those why have ears do not need them, and 
that they will not convince those who have 
not. To them Mr. Bridges himself supplies 
an answer. 

“ Most persons,” he says, “ will accept or reject 
a rhythm to which they are unaccustomed, 
according as they perceive, or think they per¬ 
ceive, its structure. This attitude towards 
beauty of any kind is not the best; . . . my 
undertaking, however, in this particular case, 
is to indulge it.” 

One may add, too, that those best able to 
appreciate Milton’s verse will find Mr. 
Bridges’ book anything but superfluous. 
Study of the technique of so great a master 
of rhythm as Milton, the greatest in our 
language, perhaps in any, cannot fail to be 
interesting. It should also be salutary. 
The present generation is in no danger of 
studying Milton overmuch; if it were, it 
could hardly, for instance, accept the late 
Laureate’s blank verse as of sterling quality, 
much less as of extraordinary merit. There¬ 
fore, if only because he draws attention to 
Milton’s consummate art, Mr. Bridges 
ought to be widely read: for nothing is 
better for the correction of false notions 
about an art, and the establishment of a 
right standard, than study of a master. 

In the eight appendices to this volume 
there is much that throws light on the whole 
history of English Prosody; but Mr. Bridges 
tells us in his preface that his “ intention 
throughout has been confined to Milton’s 
verse . . . ,” and, ho continues, “I have 
done little more than tabulate the simplest 
facts.” Thus, the first portion of the book, 
which deals with “ Paradise Lost,” consists 
mainly of an account of the variations of the 
typical line which Milton allowed himself : 
that is, in the number of syllables, in the 
number of stresses, and in the position of 
the stresses. Many of the results which 
Mr. Bridges gets from .his tabulation of the 


facts on these three points are both fresh 
and interesting; but space forbids me to 
cite them. As an illustration, however, let 
us take a familiar line: 

“Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” 
Guest accents it in this startling manner: 

“ Burnt after them: to the bottomless pit.” 
Mr. Lowell rejects it, and would insert 
“down’’before “to”! Mr. Bridges does 
not seem to quote the line; but to him it 
would merely present a case of two in¬ 
versions of the stress (in the first and fourth 
feet), and two failures of the stress (in the 
second and third); and, as his examples 
show, Milton inverts as well as omits the 
stress in all the five places possible in a line. 

Here, too, Mr. Bridges earns our grati¬ 
tude by discountenancing the distorted 
pronunciations long presumed in cases of 
unusual rhythm— e.g., 


Of the interesting appendices to this book, 
there is only space for mention of two: 
that on Metrical Equivalence, and that on 
Greek Terminology. In these, light is shed 
upon some of the vexed questions of stress 
and quantity. Here are a few sentences: 

“ The fact is, our classical verse is a hybrid, 
and cannot be explained exclusively by English 
or by classical rule. ... In Milton’s verse tho 
chief metrical rule is the number of syllables ; 
yet it is plain that even here the stress is of at 
least equal importance, and asserts itself to 
decide every question, as soon as the syllabic 
limit is trifled with. In this respect the prac¬ 
tice of Shakspere is full of teaching; for as 
he threw off the syllabic trammels of his early 
style, he came to determine his rhythm by 
stress: and Milton did just the same in 
‘ Samson Agonistes,’ though he learnedly dis¬ 
guised his liberty by various artifices.” 

Again— 


“ Which of us who beholds tho bright surface,” 
which it has been customary to read with 
surface accented on the last, and thus take 
away that beauty of strangeness which the 
verse seems written to create. 

The examination of “ Paradise Eegained ” 
shows that Milton “ approved of the great 
rhythmical experiments he had made, and 
extended these ” ; while in “ Samson 
Agonistes ” we have Milton’s “ most 
elaborate and artificial versification.” Mr. 
Bridges prefaces his account of “ Samson ” 
with some admirable remarks: 

“It is not less than an absurdity to suppose 
that Milton’s carefully-made verse could be 
unmusical; on the other hand, it is easy to 
see how the far-sought effects of the greatest 
master in any art may lie beyond the general 
taste. In rhythm this is specially the case; 
while almost everybody has a natural liking 
for the common fundamental rhythms, it is 
only after long familiarity with them that the 
ear grows dissatisfied and wishes them to be 
broken; and there are very few persons indeed 
who take such a natural delight in rhythm for its 
own sake that they can follow with pleasure a 
learned rhythm which is very rich in variety, 
and the beauty of which is its perpetual free¬ 
dom to obey the sense and diction.” 

If such persons be very few, however, there 
must be many who would get a new insight 
into Milton’s “ far-sought effects ” from 
such stimulative and suggestive interpreta¬ 
tion as the treatment of the opening of 
first chorus, pp. 42-43. As to the general 
structure of the verse in “ Samson,” Mr. 
Bridges says: 

“ If all the lines of falling rhythm (so-called 
trochaic) be separated from tho rest—and there 
are only 19 in all the 1758—it will be found 
that the whole of the poem, with those excep¬ 
tions, is composed in rising rhythm, of regular 
dissyllabic feet (so-called iambs), with free 
liberty of inversions, and weak places, and 
‘ elisions,’ and extrametrical syllables at the 
end of the line, all such as we found in 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ The whole of the ‘ dactylic ’ 
and ‘ trochaic ’ effects are got by the placing of 
the inversions, elisions, &c.; and where the 
‘iambic’ system seems entirely to disappear, 
it is maintained as a fictitious structure and 
scansion, not intended to be read, but to be 
imagined as a time-beat on which the free 
rhythm is, so to speak, syncopated, as a 
melody.” 

Here is the core of the whole matter, and 
most persuasively set forth. 



“The primary law of pure stressed verse is, 
that there shall never be a conventional or 
imaginary stress: that is, the verse cannot 
make the stress, because it is the stress that 
makes the verse.” 

And Mr. Bridges goes on to show that 
Coleridge, though he stated the laws of 
stress prosody in the preface to “Chris- 
tabel,” himself violated them in the poem 
by conventional stresses, e.g., 

“ From' her ken'nel benea'th the ro’ck, 

She ma'keth a'nswer to’ the clo'ck.” 

The same criticism must be passed on some 
of Matthew Arnold’s poems in unrhymed 
metre. These pages are the more interest¬ 
ing because Mr. Bridges has himself given 
us many delightful examples of ‘ ‘ stressed 
verse ” in his Shorter Poems—in “ Tho 
Dead Child,” in “ The Passer-By,” in 
“ London Snow.” It is a characteristic of 
verse written in this prosody that it gives 
to each word its natural and proper value, 
enforcing often a beautiful epithet, or 
beautifying a common one, with a kind of 
caressing emphasis: witness “ blue ” in this 
line from a piece in Mr. Bridges’ just pub¬ 
lished Book Y. (of lyrics): 

“ Now ruddy are the elm-tops against the blue 

sky.” 

To quote once more from this appendix : 

“ When English poets will write verse governed 
honestly by natural speech-stress, they will. . . 
find open to them an infinite field of rhythm as 
yet untouched.” 

Certainly, if we are to develop and 
extend English prosody—and there are 
many signs of such a tendency abroad— 
this seems the right path to strike. Whit¬ 
man felt tho need for more plastic metres, 
but unfortunately found no better plan thau 
that of giving them up altogether. Praises 
have been showered on Mr. Swinburne for 
the wonderful things he has done with verse ; 
but his metres, especially in the hands of 
imitators, tend to develop a nightmare 
gallop, in which the delicate values of words 
are entirely lost. Mr. Bridges points out 
to us a far truer line of development, ih 
which one may truly enjoy a “law of 
liberty.” Let us hope that many poets will 
follow in the same path of progress! 

Laurence Benyon. 
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Maxime du Camp's Literary Becolledions. 

(Remington.) 

The late M. Scherer, unless my memory 
deceives me, once said of these Recollections 
that he liked them without quite knowing 
why. And yet it would, I think, be 
possible, at no undue expense of ingenuity, 
to discover reasons for finding pleasure 
in the book. M. Maxime du Camp, 
if not a strikingly original and brilliant 
member of the guild of letters, was a 
conscientious craftsman. He had done his 
life’s work industriously and well—had 
travelled, and studied, and observed, and 
written, and fought, had mingled with the 
literary men and artists of his time; and, 
best circumstance of all perhaps, he had lived 
on terms of close and almost brotherly inti¬ 
macy with one who has left a mark, in 
strong lines, on the French literature of the 
middle of this century. Given general 
equity of judgment, fair insight, and a 
knowledge of the narrator’s art, M. 
du Camp did not want materials for an 
interesting book of reminiscences. 

Flaubert was, it need scarcely be said, the 
remarkable writer whom M. du Camp know 
60 intimately. They had been brought 
together in March, 1843, when both had 
just reached their majority, and M. du 
Camp, having sown some wild oats, was 
living the life of the literary aspirant in 
Paris, while Flaubert, under strong paternal 
compulsion, was studying law—for which, 
as his friend says, “ he had no vocation.” 
Here is Flaubert’s portrait at that time : 

“With his fair skin and delicate colouring, 
his soft, flowing hair, his broad-shouldered, 
tall figure, full beard of pale gold, large eyes 
grey as the sea, shaded by black eyebrows, his 
voice like the sound of a trumpet, his violent 
gestures and resounding laughter, he was like 
one of those young Gallic chieftains who 
resisted the advance of the Roman legions. 
. . . As he sat on the benches occupied by 

the students, his dress made him remarkable. 
Even as early as eight o’clock in the morning 
he always wore a black suit, with white gloves 
and cravat. Only long experience of Paris 
life, and our persistent ridicule, finally cured 
him of this practice, which made him look like 
the best man at a wedding.” 

Poor young giant! In the October of 
the same year (1843) epilepsy struck him 
down, and stood ever by his side, striking 
again and yet again to the end of his life. 
Should M. du Camp have revealed this 
terrible fact ? Should he have allowed us all 
to look into the cupboard where the skeleton 
was concealed ? Maupassant, speaking as 
Flaubert’s disciple and admirer, thought not. 
He held that M. du Camp had had “an 
evil inspiration ” when he let “ the public ” 
into the secret. But surely this is a strange 
position to be taken by one of the Natur¬ 
alist school of writers. If “the many¬ 
headed beast ” is to know anything at all 
about great men, it may as well know the 
truth. Why should the novelist alone be 
privileged to speak of things as they are ? 
Is not the poor biographer to have his 
tights? 

Here, indeed, the biographer takes his 
rights freely. It is no conventional por¬ 
trait that M. du Camp draws of his friend. 
Not only does he tell Us of the terrible 


disease by which Flaubert was afflicted, but 
he also attempts to deduce the effect which 
that disease exercised upon Flaubert’s in¬ 
tellect. He shows us a Flaubert givon to 
the most fearful denunciations, and yet 
inherently very gentle: a Flaubert, who, 
in his contempt for the bourgeois, often did 
the most childish and silly things: a 
Flaubert who, in his art, rigorously 
eschewed all sentiment, and yet in his life 
showed great power of affection and self- 
sacrifice. Occasionally, to tell the truth, I 
think M. du Camp exaggerates the weak¬ 
nesses of the author of Madame Horary. 
Thus, we are told that, during the war, this 
great despiser of the follies of men 

“ believed almost to the end in the free 
guerilla corps, in the ‘ avengers to the death ’; 
he believed that all men are soldiers, and every 
mob an army; he believed in Glais-Bi/.oin and 
Crc-rnieux ; he believed in the proclamations; 
he believed in the ‘ balloon of deliverance ’; he 
believed in ‘ the oath to conquer or die ’ ; he 
believed that the retreats of cur armies were 
only ‘ strategical movements ’ ; he believed that 
Rouen would blow itself into the air rather 
than suffer the enemy to enter into its walls; 
he believed that Paris would never capitu¬ 
late ; ho believed in the sorties that were to be 
as a ‘ flood overwhelming tho besiegers ’; he 
believed in the European intervention, in the 
arrival of the Americans, in the utter exhaus¬ 
tion of the Germans —he believed in everything, 
except defeat.” 

Now Flaubert may have entertained all 
these beliefs; but it is only fair to say 
that his letters to George Sand, written 
during the war, exhibit no such unreason. 

Perhaps one of M. du Camp’s most 
striking descriptions is that of Flaubert 
reading to him, and to Bouilhet, the first 
version of the Tentation de Saint-Antoine. 
Flaubert had devoted to this work time, 
study, labour, artistic enthusiasm, the best 
part of himself, for three long years; and 
during that period had foreborne to divulge 
either general scope or detached passages. 
When the book was completed, he read 
it to his two friends with a preliminary 
flourish, to the effect that, “ if they did not 
make the welkin ring with the roarings of 
their enthusiasm, nothing would have 
power to move them! ” 

“The hours,” says M. du Camp, "during 
which we listened in silence, Bouilhet and I— 
only exchanging a look now and again—while 
Flaubert was singing, modulating, chanting 
his sentences—those hours have remained in 
my mind aB a very painful memory.” 

It became abundantly clear, as the 
reading progressed, that the whole thing 
was a mistake. The book—and the same 
remark applies, though in a somewhat 
modified degree, to the version published 
long years afterwards—the book was 
utterly amorphous. It had no central 
coherence, no unity. Situation followed 
situation, incident incident, episode episode, 
without any real progression. Nor did the 
character of the tempted and bewildered 
Saint afford the slightest central point of 
interest. He was not a Manfred, not even 
a Faust. He was the merest weakling, 
without the slightest “grit” or individu¬ 
ality. That the work contained passages of 
great power and beauty was almost a matter 
of course. But striking descriptions and 


pieces of harmonious prose do not make a 
book; and as they listened, hour after hour, 
sadly did M. du Camp and Bouilhet feel 
that all their friend’s labour had been in 
vain. 

Nor, though they rigidly kept silence, 
was it quite possible that Flaubert, however 
much intoxicated with the sound of his own 
rhetoric, should altogether ignore what was 
passing in their minds. “ Now we will 
have it out together, we three! ” he cried, 
at the midnight of the fourth day, as he 
turned over the last page of his manuscript. 
And then began a discussion, grim and 
great, which lasted far into the next 
morning, and to which Mme. Flaubert 
listened surreptitiously, through the closed 
doors, with poignant maternal interest. 
Poor Flaubert! all accounts, those of M. 
du Camp, of M. Zola, and others, agree 
in describing him as being, like Dickens’s 
Boythorn, a man of thunderous argument, 
and inflated invective, whose reasons were 
volleyed, as it were, out of heavy guns. 
But here his explosive eloquence availed 
him little. It was in vain that he read 
passage on passage, saying, “ You must at 
least admit that this is beautiful.” Yes, 
the passages were beautiful, but the book 
was not a book; and as the night waned, 
and the next morning wore on, he had to 
admit himself beaten, and asked sadly: 
What am I to do ? You say I have been 
hopelessly carried away by declamatory 
rhetoric; but to be borne on lyric wings is 
part of my nature: you deny my talent in 
its very essence. Not so, they replied, we 
only refuse to accept its exaggerations. 
Put yourself under severe discipline. Take 
a subject in which you will be compelled to 
feel, as you write, that all poetic exu¬ 
berance would be out of place. Shortly 
afterwards, Flaubert began Madame Bovary. 

Flaubert, more than any other personage, 
fills M. du Camp’s stage, and so, in the 
above remarks, it is of Flaubert that I have 
mostly spoken. But M. du Camp brings 
many others on to the stage also—Gautier, the 
“ Impeccable,” Dumas, the inexhaustible, 
Lamartine, and scores besides. One cannot 
complain of him as an impresario. And his 
own figure, now, alas! to be studied in his 
books only, was assuredly not without 
interest. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Labour and the Popular Welfare. By W. 

H. Mallock. (A. & C. Black.) 

Mb. Mai.t.ock would like to be, in England, 
at tho end of the nineteenth century, after 
the Dock Strike and the Coal Strike, what 
Bastiat was in France, after July, 1830, 
and February, 1848. He has certain gifts 
in common with the French writer, lie 
can use his pen with facility; and his 
powers of reasoning and illustration are of 
the same kind, not far removed even in 
degree. Like Bastiat, he seems to use his 
economics chiefly to draw therefrom, with 
undue haste, political conclusions comforting 
to the powers that be, and giving sanction 
to things as they are (p. 317). 

His premises are founded partly on 
figures, partly on principles (some very old, 
some very new), explained and defined 'by 
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him in a manner peculiar to himself. 
The figures are those of Mr. Giffen for 
the national income, as it now is, compared 
with those of last century’s writers for their 
own times — times when there was no 
census, and when political arithmetic ruled 
in place of statistics. By such doubtfully 
comparable figuros he disposes very rapidly 
of Mr. Henry George and the landlords. 
The rents of the landlords, especially of the 
few great landowners, are found to be a 
small proportion of the whole income, and 
a proportion which is steadily decreasing. 

The employers do not quit his stage 
so soon. Tho main effort of the book is to 
show that “ ability” is the great agent of 
production; and ability, on the whole, is 
represented by business income (pp. 229,230), 
and is synonymous with the middle classes. 
“ The causes of wealth are four—land, 
labour, capital, and ability,” though the 
third and fourth are really one, capital 
being the offspring of ability and the in¬ 
strument by which ability oporatos (Book II., 
chap, v., pp. 154-5). “Ability is to capital 
what mind is to the brain” (p. 153). 
Labour is an exertion that begins and ends 
with the separate task of one individual ; 
ability is “ a kind of exertion ” which affects 
simultaneously the labour of an indefinite 
number of individuals. Skilled labour is not 
ability; it is even loss communicablo than 
ordinary labour (p. 149). Mudge’s chrono¬ 
meter needed such skill to reproduce that the 
invention of it was practically valueless. 
Watt tried to train a goneration of workmen 
to make true cylinders, on which the success 
of his steam engine depended. But Maudes- 
ley’s slide-rest (the offspring of “ability”) 
socured the result at onco (p. 186). 

Now the men of labour are a large 
number, the men of ability a very small; 
yet the latter produce about two-thirds and 
the former only one-third of the national 
income (p. 107). There is no room then 
for any question of tho workman’s right to 
the entire product; the chief producer is 
the man of ability, who as a matter of fact, 
partly of equity (p. 331), partly under 
compulsion (p. 303), gives up to labour now 
far more than it ever produced (pp. 241, 
242, 324). If interest is robbery, it is 
ability that is robbed, not labour (p. 263). 
The attention of Mr. William Morris should 
be called to this turning of the tables. 

The men of ability having been in the 
past, and being still in the present, the 
great producers, and the national income 
having risen through them from 515 millions 
in 1843 to 1,700 millions in 1893 (p. 248), 
the moral is that in the interest of all 
“ ability should never bo checked or ham¬ 
pered ” (p. 239). There should be a 
"general acquiescence” in the existing 
system (p. 317). 

Seeing that Mr. Malloek includes in the 
existing system the continued action of 
Trades Unions (pp. 319, &c.), the conclusion 
is not so reactionary as it might seem. 
Indeed, as our author is accustomed to 
wxite for the large body of readers who 
do not inquire minutely into accuracy and 
consistency, but rejoice to find amuse¬ 
ment and true knowledge hand in hand, 
it would be surprising if we had been 
able to interpret his statements literally 


as they stand. Mr. Malloek no doubt 
knows perfectly well what he is doing when 
he writes, “ For the psychologist the action 
of the age is an all-important consideration ; 
for the economist it is a consideration of no 
importance at all ” (p. 206) ; when he 
attributes to “ the Socialists ” the proposi¬ 
tion that “one man produces as much as 
and no more than another man ” (p. 174); 
when he describes ability as “a kind of 
exertion,” and yet refuses to class it with 
labour (p. 145) ; and when he says with a 
light heart that, “had the statistics of 
industry been recorded as fully [a hundred 
years ago] as they are now, wo should be 
able to assign to each cause a definite pro¬ 
portion of the product” (p. 157). 

For the same reason we need not blame 
our author for wishing his now born dis¬ 
tinction between labour and ability to be 
“ written in letters of fire ” on the minds of 
his neighbours (p. 146), though we may fear 
that the branding would not be indelible. 

Wo may chide him, however, for falling 
away from his better traditions by quoting 
(with the unmistakeablo ellipse) a word not 
mentionable to ears polite (p. 101), and by 
using base comparisons (for example on 
p. 325) where inoffensive simplicity would 
have served his turn as well or better. 

James Box ah. 


A Random Itinerary. By John Davidson. 

(Elkin Mathows & John Lane.) 

The considerable roputation which Mr. 
Davidson enjoys he owes mainly to his 
verso, and to Fleet Street Eclogues in par¬ 
ticular. His appearance as a prose writer 
has not been infrequent; but this is the 
first volume of prose in which he has con¬ 
spicuously striven to prove himself an artist 
in form and manner. It is to be regretted 
that his success has not been so great as to 
make all his pages interesting. London 
suburbs and the home counties have proved 
here and there but tedious matter for 
discussion; and the style is not always 
sufficiently elevated or suificiently charming 
to atone for the dulness of Hackney Marsh, 
Stratford, and Canning Town. As a set-oil 
against such scenes, we have many para¬ 
graphs, and even pages, which will be full 
of delight to the lover of nature. Keen¬ 
ness of observation, occasional beauty 
of description, and not the fact that it is 
mainly composed of “ notes and impressions 
of the remarkable spring and summer of 
1893,” will save A Random Itinerary from 
the “ charge of irrelevancy ” which tho 
author not unnaturally foared. It is neither 
scientific enough nor systematic enough to 
make it valuable as a record of a phenomenal 
season ; its success is entirely as an honest 
attempt at literature. 

The Itinerant commenced his journeys 
with an excursion, early in April, to Epping 
Forest, “ gay with big green leaves already, 
and blackthorn drenched and dripping with 
snow-white blossom.” More than once does 
our author return to the image of the 
“ drenched and dripping ” blackthorn 
branches. “ As fresh as paint! The 
Itinerant could think of nothing else that 
might hint in words the dead, shining 
whiteness of the blossom. Seen by the 


veiled light sometimes a straggling bush 
.... looked like a plant that had been 
dipped in whitewash and set up to dry.” 
The simile is hardly a good one, and Mr. 
Davidson, repeating it often, doss well to 
anticipate objection. Here is a better and 
more representative passage: 

“ He took one of the green rides which inter¬ 
sect the forest and quickened his pace; the 
singing east was chill, but another song delayed 
him. Behind, out of Chingford Plain, a solitary 
lark scaled the skies. Some days before the 
itinerant had heard a lark on a London com¬ 
mon ; but this was another affair. Compared 
with the Chingford lark, the London bird was 
as a street-singer to a heaven-born tenor. There 
was no fog in the forest bird’s throat; smoke 
never tarnished the dew he sipped; his wings 
were sinewy ; he seemed to soar out of sight of 
the London bird’s highest reach, and his robust 
and powerful music, unlike the echoless cockney 
song, reverberated from the ceiling of heaven 
in cascades of dying sound. Then came the 
sudden headlong descent in which the lark 
repeats over and over, with breathless haste and 
without transitions, the various motifs of his 
song, as if he were refreshing his memory 
before attending to his earthly cares; and the 
itinerant was again free to pursue the wood¬ 
land path.” 

“ A fruit tree laden with blossom, passionate 
with fragrance, and resonant with bees ” is 
a sentence typical of Mr. Davidson’s mode of 
description at its best; and there is a note¬ 
worthy passage in which, evidently remem¬ 
bering Leigh Hunt’s sonnet on Hampstead, 
he says that “a landscape without water is 
like the face of a blind man.” The section, 
“ In Expectation of Rain,” contains much I 
would like to quote; while “ Parks and 
Squares,” with its “vision of the wonderful 
spring of 1893, marching through tho city 
in green robes, with nodding plumes of lilac, 
and a great retinue of laburnums bearing 
lanterns, and chestnuts swinging tapers in 
their hundred arms,” will awaken a flood of 
pleasant memories in every Londoner’s 
breast. Of the “ Suburban Tour,” follow¬ 
ing the six-mile radius, we have no space to 
speak, nor of the records of the two excur¬ 
sions into the Chiltems; but a word of 
notice must be given to the all-too-brief 
passages of conversation on divers subjects, 
literary, political, and rural, between the 
Itinerant and his “ imaginary disputant.” 

The ballad with which Mr. Davidson 
closes his volume may be praised un¬ 
reservedly. Finer than the ballad that 
completed Fleet Street Eclogues, it has a 
subject not dissimilar. A musician, toiliog 
for years in penury, finishes his work at 
last : 

“ He thought to copy down his score : 

The moonlight was his lamp: he said, 

‘ Listen, my love ’: but on the floor 
His wife and child were lying dead. 

“ Her hollow eyes were open wide: 

lie deemed she heard with special zest; 

Her death's-head infant coldly eyed 
The desert of her shrunken breast.” 

And so, unconscious of their fate, he re¬ 
cites slowly his music, only to find at its 
conclusion that what he took for fixed 
attention was the stiffness of death. The 
sorrow and the tragic misery of bis life over¬ 
comes him: “ There is no God,” ho says, 
and, his heart bursting, he goes straightway 
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to heaven. There his wife and child receive 
him, and he is welcomed by his own music : 

“ He doubted ; but God said, ‘ Even so; 

Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears; 
The music that you made below 
Is now the music of the spheres.’ ” 

Were it for nothing else than this ballad, 
A Random Itinerary would be a notable 
book. 

Grant Richards. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Vicar of Langthwaite . By Lily Watson. 

In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Catherine Furze. By Mark Rutherford. 
Edited by his Friend, Reuben Shapcott. 
In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Farlscourt: a Novel of Provincial Life. 
By Alexander Allardyce. In 3 vols. 
(Blackwoods.) 

Into Temptation. By A. Perrin. In 2 vols. 
(White.) 

Two Offenders. By Ouida. (Ohatto & 
Windus.) 

“ Zorg ” : a Story of British Guiana. By 
Vernon Kirke. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Beauty of Boscastle: a Melodramatic 
and Psychological Story. By T. Mullett 
Ellis. (Sonnenschein.) 

We all know the novel of the time of 
Charles I. in which the Royalist young man 
falls in love with the Parliamentary young 
woman, and family feeling prevents the 
course of true love from running smooth. 
Sometimes there are two couples in the 
same predicament, but there is always one; 
and even when kings come right at the end 
of the third volume, there is a good deal of 
preliminary discomfort. Miss Lily Watson 
writes about the days, of Queen Victoria, 
but she has adapted the old motif to con¬ 
temporary requirements, her cavaliers being 
very “advanced” High Church folk, and 
her parliamentarians rigid Nonconformists. 
The Rev. Bernard Carfax—the vicar of the 
title—is an ardent Ritualist, a believer in 
clerical celibacy, and the holder of very 
strong views upon the sin of schism; while 
Gertrude Vaughan is a young Church- 
woman with vague ecclesiastioal principles, 
but a firm conviction of the social inferiority 
and general objectionableness of Dissenters. 
It need therefore hardly be said that the 
vicar becomes enamoured of Estelle, daughter 
of the president of a Nonconformist theo¬ 
logical college, or that Miss Vaughan listens 
with satisfaction to the love-making of Paul 
Wyndham, one of the students in that in¬ 
stitution. So far all is well: in fact, 
one feels that Miss Watson has found 
a theme with obvious possibilities of 
interest. Unfortunately, however, with 
that love of strong effects natural to 
the young writer, she has done much to 
spoil her work by the over-accentuation 
which always impairs verisimilitude. It 
is absurd nowadays to represent cultivated 
Churchmen and cultivated Dissenters living 
in the vicinity of a large Yorkshire town, 
belonging to the same social grade, and 
meeting at the houses of common friends, 
as glaring at one another like wild beasts 


and longing to fly, metaphorically, at each 
other’s throats. And this is really a truthful 
description of several of Miss Watson’s 
characters; for when they meet they forget 
not merely that they are Christians and 
gentlepeople, but that they are civilised 
human beings. In this matter the conduct 
of Dr. Yorke, the ex-principal of the dis¬ 
senting college, is simply incredible ; so is 
that of the Churchwoman, Madame St. 
Just; so is that of the “ churchy ” set at 
the Swiss hotel, who boycott Mr. Hawthorne 
when they discover that he is not a clergy¬ 
man. The odd thing is that this absurdity 
of presentation cannot be traced to ignor¬ 
ance. One may suspect that Miss Watson 
has only hearsay information about Ritual¬ 
ists ; but she has evidently sufficient first¬ 
hand knowledge of Dissenters to make her 
aware that Dr. Yorke is a grotesque im¬ 
possibility. In another way Carfax is 
equally unsatisfactory. One feels that in 
the affair with Estelle he would either have 
stopped short sooner or not stopped short at 
all, and that therefore Miss Watson has 
ruined her psychology for the sake of her 
story without any benefit to the latter. It 
would hardly be worth while to say all this 
were The Vicar of Langthwaite the work of 
an incompetent amateur. But it is nothing 
of the kind. Miss Watson can delineate a 
character, she can tell a story, and she can 
write. What she needs to learn is that 
truth is great, and that it will prevail; but 
that in violence of exaggeration there is 
nothing that is either great or prevailing. 

Mark Rutherford has found his public, 
and Catherine Furze will not disappoint it, 
though the story will strike some readers 
as rather wanting in inevitableness. It 
happens that here, as in the novel just 
reviewed, the action depends largely upon 
the love of a clergyman for the daughter of 
a Dissenter; but Mr. Cardew is a very Low 
Churchman, and, instead of being a professed 
celibate, he is, as ill luck will have it, a 
married man. There is, however, no 
scandal in the story, nothing “ unpleasant ” 
to use the ordinary word. Mr. Cardew 
shows more backbone than might have 
been expected from him : he pulls himself 
up, and restores his allegiance to the 
neglected wife who has a rightful claim to 
it; and poor Catherine dies, he and she 
confessing to each other that they have 
been “ saved ” by the “ love that never 
found his earthly close.” It is by no means 
certain that the “ plan of salvation,” to use 
a once familiar term, is made very clear; 
but this matters little. The strength of the 
book—and portions of it are very strong 
indeed—lies partly in its fresh and vigorous 
thought, expressed with the conciseness and 
some of the point of epigram, and partly in 
its careful, relentlessly veracious presenta¬ 
tion of a narrow, vulgar, sordid life: a life 
that its empty and utterly unconscious of 
its own emptiness. Mr. Furze, the dissent¬ 
ing ironmonger, and his wife—he the mere 
human machine which is thrown out of gear 
by anything apart from the ordinary routine 
of activity, and she with her petty 
ambitions which soar only to “ the Terrace,” 
and the intimacy of Mrs. Colston, the 
breweress—are portraits not unworthy of 
Balzac, though the author of Fere Ooriot 
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would have made his outline stronger, his 
modelling more olaborate and subtle. It is 
curious that Mark Rutherford, who can 
strike the right note with such purity of 
intonation, should strike so wrong and 
untrue a note as that sounded in the episode 
of Mrs. Furze’s plot to banish the dangerous 
Tom. The quiet, subdued style does not 
suffice to hide the fact that her subornation 
of false witness is merely cheap melodrama; 
and at this point a character which has 
been conceived and rendered with pains¬ 
taking veracity goes to pieces. Mrs. Furze 
was doubtless capable of the wickedness, 
for the evil potentialities of moral inertness 
are almost unlimited; but her wickedness 
would have been a dull, stupid, hand-to- 
mouth sort of thing—not the well-planned 
calculation of the stage villain. Despite 
other weak points, Catherine Furze is worth 
reading, because it is an unconventional 
story which does not cheapen its uncon¬ 
ventionality by italicising and advertising it- 

Balmoral was a good story; but Farlscourt 
is so much better as to suggest the thought 
that the former was an experimental per 
formance, and that the writer had not quite 
found himself. The new book has the fine, 
delicate observation which gives such a 
charm to some of Mrs. Oliphant’s quieter 
novels, where the story is a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. The narrative 
qua narrative has sufficient organism to 
stand well upon its feet, though the story 
in synopsis would hardly look effective; 
but the novel is made by a most admirable 
group of those studies in the commonplace 
which provide perhaps the severest and most 
satisfactory test of a novelist’s power. With 
tho possible exception of old Dr. Sparshott, 
the driftless, absent-minded, unworldly 
curator of the museum, there is not a single 
person in the book who can be called a 
“ character.” Lord Earlsfield, the other 
members of the noble Colpoys family, and 
the less aristocratic men and women with 
whom they are in some way or other asso¬ 
ciated, are as ordinary as they well could be; 
and yet there is not one of the author’s 
portraits that is not made interesting by 
strong and delicate individualisation, which 
is always genial and sympathetic even when 
the handling is the handling of the satirist. 
Mr. Allardyce’s artistic management of his 
material is specially good. Even the out¬ 
break of poor Harold Colpoys’ homicidal 
mania, which turns the comedy into a 
tragedy, is so carefully led up to that there 
is no lapse from congruity; and indeed every¬ 
where the substance and the form of Farls¬ 
court are of unusual excellence. 

Into Temptation is a creditably written 
novel of life in India; but it fails to interest 
because it fails to convince. When Josephine 
Cameron is eighteen years of age she 
becomes an orphan, and leaves school to 
go and live with her aunt Addie, a selfish 
and exacting valetudinarian. She is so 
much bored that when the Anglo-IndiaD, 
Mr. Boscawen, who is in England on leave, 
expresses his desire to marry her she at 
once accepts him, though he is an utterly 
unattractive person, twenty-five years her 
senior, who has not taken the trouble to go 
through any preliminaries of courtship or 
by VjVJUvLL 
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> even to propose in person. Her married life 

t is made miserable by her husband’s selfish- 

i ness and stinginess, the latter being such 

i an absorbing passion that, though a wealthy 

i man, he will not allow his wife to have 

» decent furniture for her house or clothing 

i for herself. Josephine gets up a hot flirta- 

i tion with Sir Gerald Daintry ; and when Mr. 

i Boscawen is considerate enough to die, she 

follows the baronet to England, only to 
i find that his love-making has been a cold¬ 
blooded expedient to draw her attention 
from his younger brother. She in her turn 
is followed to England by a Mr. Pierce, who 
has played the part of a saturnine guardian 
angel during the perils of her Indian career, 
and who now proposes marriage; but she pre- 
t fere her freedom to the love of a man whom 
she — very rightly — regards as much too 
good for her, and there the story abruptly 
ends. One or two of the subordinate 
characters are fairly lifelike, but as a 
whole Into Temptation has no strong grip 
of reality. 

Many of Ouida’s novels are depressing; 
but her short stories are nearly always 
downright harrowing. A man, woman, 
child, or dog, as the case may be, is 
physically or mentally tortured with such 
ingenuity of cruelty that we are thankful 
when death comes—as it generally does 
come—to end the poor creature’s misery, 
though the reader’s misery remains until 
he can forget what he has gone through. 
fSuperfine critics may sniff at Ouida; but 
there is much in her work that is beautiful, 
and much more that would be beautiful 
were not beauty overpowered by repulsion. 
In her new book the two tortured creatures 
are Eoscoff, a French painter of genius 
who, mutilated and helpless, is driven by 
unendurable goads to avail himself of the 
cruel charity of mechanical philanthropy; 
and the Italian peasant farmer, Castellani, 
who is made a murderer by the young man 
to whom he has been a father and whose 
mother he has saved by marriage from the 
shame of his birth. The latter is one of 
the stories of unrelieved gloom ; but in the 
former there are some tender and winning 
touches. “An Assassin” is tremendously 
powerful, but one wants to get rid of it: 
“An Ingrate” may be read twice, the 
second time, perhaps, with more pleasure 
than the first. 

Zorg deals in a somewhat conventional 
and not very entertaining way with the 
familiar three—the husband, the wife, and 
the lover; the only novelty being that 
number two and number three of the trio, 
after creating a good deal of scandal and 
making various worthy people extremely 
uncomfortable, are convinced of the error 
of their ways by the ministrations of the 
member of an Anglican sisterhood. Sarnia 
returns.to her husband who, not unnaturally, 
refuses. to receive her, and, indeed takes 
refuge in flight. She follows him on board I 
ship and nurses him through the yellow 
fever. The remainder of the story may be ! 
all iteratively described as consisting of 1 
recovery, reconciliation, and retribution; 
for Sarnia dies, which was perhaps best for , 
everybody concerned. Zorg is not a lively 
book. I 


The Beauty of Boscastle, on the contrary, 
would be very lively indeed if liveliness 
could be secured by a grotesque series of 
melodramatic absurdities; but Mr. Ellis’s 
gentlemanly murderer, the low-born young 
woman whom he seduces, and the high-born 
young woman who wants to marry him 
though he has confessed to her his little 
faux pas in a long high-flown letter, are 
tiresome rather than amusing. There is, 
however, an adaptation of the Don Juan and 
Haidee shore-scene which has the merit of 
courage, for it flings the glove full in the 
face of the British matron. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Selections from Strabo. With an Introduction 
on Strabo’s Life and Works. By H. F. Tozer. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) Mr. Tozer treats 
with a fitting pietas one who has probably been 
an old travelling companion of his. Anything 
but an inane munus is this handsome volume, 
dedicated to the popularisation of the geo¬ 
grapher Strabo. The immense range of the 
author’s work makes him peculiarly fit to be 
read in selections, and Mr. Tozer does justice 
to his interest and importance. If we want 
ancient facts of natural history, here are the 
elephant, the date-palm, the papyrus, and the 
banyan-tree. The religion and the folk-lore 
of many lands are brought together and com¬ 
pared. Tho historian has tho pleasure of 
reading important episodes, or the thrill of 
discovering an allusion with no key to it. The 
student of civilisations may hear of great 
engineering works, of canal systems, of mines, 
and of early division of labour. The India of 
Chandragupta’s time is sketched for us after 
the notes of an explorer. And, last of all, 
Strabo’s credit is good. He is fallible, of 
course, but he is honest: he is painstaking, and 
every now and then he is verified afresh (as by 
Mr. Bent’s discovery of the Corycian cave). 
About Greece he is disappointing, and especially 
so about Athens. But we cannot believe that 
he never visited that city, as Mr. Tozer seems 
to think. The visit was an easy one to pay ; 
and, though a Hellene of old Hellas might 
conceivably have neglected Athens, we feel 
sure that an adopted Greek—as we may fairly 
call Strabo—would have hastened thither. 
Yet, if his visit be called in question, it is his 
own fault. Ho is meagre, and sometimes 
wrong, on Greek matters, and this fact con¬ 
trasts strangely with his fulness on Italy. 
Perhaps his visit to Greece was but a “ duty 
call,” and his sympathies lay rather with the 
solid advantages of Roman government, its 
good trade, its good police, than with any 
spiritual headship. At all events, the sneer of 
Tacitus at the Greeks, sua tantum mirantur, 
does not touch Strabo. Out of the many and 
diversified topics which the geographer has 
touched, Mr. Tozer has made an agreeable and 
representative selection. In dealing with this 
he has two objects. F't the text, he 
endeavours to establish it and to explain it. 
Strabo’s language, even where it is cer¬ 
tain, is not so easy as it looks; and 
it urgently requires in many places such 
corrections as Cobet and Madvig have sug¬ 
gested. Of these corrections Mr. Tozer admits 
several and notices more ; and he so carefully 
explains the Strabonian senses of words (as 
tnrtpS^ias) that we wish he had m de his 
information more accessible by a Greek index. 
For the matter, he clears up many descriptions 
and accounts of processes which the ooncise, 
technical, or allusive manner of Strabo 
leaves obscure. But, apropos of Rheneia, which 
we visit under Mr. Tozor’s guidance, we 


should have liked to hear his opinion about 
the bridge which Nikias (Plutarch’s Life of 
him, o. 3) is said to have constructed between 
that island and Delos. The strait is about 
half a mile across, and how could Nikias have 
bridged this in a single night ? In a note onBook 
x. 5, 4 (No. 49), where it seems to be said that a 
tyrant made Delos revolt from Rome in the 
Mithradatic war, Mr. Tozer justly says that 
we do not hear of this tyrant elsewhere. Wo 
suspect that the place which he caused to 
revolt was not Delos but Athens, the n’riji/ 
getting an irregular explanation from 'AOpiuioi 
before. In fact, his name was Aristion, and 
the change of construction finds a very fair 
parallel in Book xiv. o, 13 (No. 67 end). In 
v. 4, 7, we are not sure that riv &iri> rijs aurf,t 
iyayns infoifxovrTuv means “ of those who sojourn 
there with a view to the same culture.” Perhaps 
uyaiyijs refers to the tx i v TV* 'EXAijiiiti )s iyuynt 
mentioned a littleaboveas abidingat Naples, and 
the whole phrase means rather to refer to those 
who have the culturo than those who wish to ac¬ 
quire it. But it is an odd expression, and the very 
similar matter in the account of Tarsus in No. 
07 throws no light upon it. The volume con¬ 
tains several good maps. A full conspectus of 
the passages selected, such as occurs in tho 
Clarendon Press Selections from Polybius, 
would add to its usefulness. Misprints in a 
text issued by tho Clarendon Press are so rare 
that we must draw attention to one occurring 
on p. 101. 

Tlntonis Protayurcie. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices. By J. Adam and 
A. M. Adam. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

“ The Protagoras of Plato,” say the editors, 

is one of the few dialogues whose authenticity 
has never been called in question by any 
eminent scholar.” So remarkable a position 
deserves a good commentary, and the Pro¬ 
tagoras has fared well at the hands of English 
scholars. Mr. Turner’s edition (1891) deserved 
well of the manes of the philosopher; further 
back, Mr. Wayte published a scholarly attempt 
to deal with the difiiculties of the dialogue ; 
and now the compact and useful commentary 
and introduction of Mr. J. Adam and Mr. 
A. M. Adam call for a cordial welcome. 
Their edition is on the same lines as tho Pitt 
Press editions of the Apology, Kriton, and 
Euthyphron. A short and clear analysis leads 
on to a consideration of the scope and purposo 
of the dialogue. Duly instructed on these 
points : taught that “ the conclusion to be 
drawn is that virtue can indeed be taught, 
but not by the sophists any more than by the 
educational system, public opinion, and laws 
of the Athenians, because in them there is no 
knowledge,” and shown what kind of evidence 
points to the inference that the Protagoras was 
written at an early date, the reader is pre¬ 
pared to enjoy tho extraordinary vivacity and 
power with which the dialogue is carried on. 
The editors’ caro accompanies him further : 
points out the fallacious pieces of reasoning ; 
smoothes the path among grammatical and 
other difiiculties ; and finally presents him 
with a bonus or iTtpcrpov in the shape of a 
restored ode of Simonides and a collection of 
the too scanty fragments of Protagoras’ Works. 

P. 333e has a good note on the literal and the 
metaphorical uses of rapaTtrdxBat ; and it 
might have been worth while to have traced 
the latter use beyond Plato down to M. 
Aurelius, with whom the sense of stout 
resistance is passing into that of sheer obstinacy 
or perhaps of party spirit. In 349a tnroKnpv - 
^dfinos is translated “ having had yourself 
heralded as a Bophist”; but we think that 
the three last words might be omitted, for 
they are unnecessary there, and will have to 
follow immediately in another connexion, to 
translate <ro<puTTfv iwovopiiras. 
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Thucydides Book VIII. Edited by E. C. 
Marchant. (Macmillans.) Mr. Marchant has 
spared no trouble in producing a very com¬ 
plete little edition of the Seventh Book of 
Thucydides. He bases his text on that of 
Bekker, but admits a good many variations 
from Bekker due to other critics, and a few of 
his own making. In the main, his practice is 
distinctively conservative as regards readings; 
but he does not shrink from trusting his own 
judgment, and his suggestions of t» 81 &kk? 
<*ro»>To5 kvkXov in chap. ii. § 4 and t b y 
avrovs in place of t8 yhp auTobs in chap, xxviii. 
§ 3, seem to us specially happy. On the other 
hand KaroKvoiiri t bir x 6 kcpov for KaraKlouai rhv 
(chap. xxxi. § 4) is rather bold, and it is not 
shown that any change is really necessary. 
v\e do not see that anything is said of the 
theory improbable enough—that the chapters 
jj- 1 -^ l0 en< ^ the book are a later 
addition by another author. A serviceable map 
of the operations of the Athenians round 
Syracuse, and an essay on the political and 
military life of Nikias, add to the educational 
value of the work. But to say that Nikias was 
elected war-minister ” is a perilous way of 
speaking, and “ the election of war-ministers ” 
is still more bewildering. The strong point of 
Mr. Merchant’s edition is its excellent com¬ 
mentary, which leaves little to be desired in 
fulness or accuracy. We shall however take 
leave to raise one question, though the sense 
of our rashness is strong when we find our¬ 
selves differing from both Mr. Marchant and 
Hr. Holden. In chap. lxvi. § 1, these two 
editors translate arswurhnovet “ inexperienced.” 
Is that really the best rendering? “Un¬ 
trained ” or “ undrilled ” is surely nearer to 
Inucydides’ thought, and it is the sense in 
which the word is applied to Persian (as con¬ 
trasted with Greek) troops in Hdt. ix. (12. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Sir Auckland Colvin has 
undertaken to write, for the series of “ Rulers 
of India,” a Life of his father, John Russell 
Colvin, the first Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, who died in the Fort 
at Agra, in the darkest hour of the Mutiny. 
The son succeeded his father in the same office 
after an interval of exactly thirty years. No 
other series of volumes, we imagine, has ever 
represented such a weight of official experience. 
Among the contributors are the names of a 
Governor, three Lieutenant-Governors, a Chief 
Commissioner, a Governor-General’s Agent, a 
military secretary to a Commander-in-Chief, 
the son and private secretary of one Governor- 
General, and the son-in-law of another. We 
believe, too, that several of the volumes are 
now in their fourth and fifth thousand. 

Mit. Lewis Morris's new volume of poems 
to be entitled Sonys without Notes, will include 
the Imperial Institute and the Royal Wedding 
Odes. It will be published, at Easter, by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner A Co. 

Mr. Eric Mackay, who is staying in the 
South of France, has in preparation on new 
volume of poems, to be published in May, 
simultaneously with the ninth edition of his 
Love-Letters of a Violinist. 

Messrs. Longways A Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a History of Trade Unionism 
from 1730 to the present day, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb founded largely upon material 
hitherto unpublished. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish, 
before the end of the present month, the remi- 
niscences of Mr. G. A. Sala, in two volumes, 
entitled Things I have Seen and People I have 
Known. Among the chapters will be: Paris 
Fifty Years Ago, Dickens and Thackeray, 


Travel in America, the Fast Life of the Past, 
Pantomimes and Operas, Songs and Pictures, 
Cooks and Costumes, Noted Usurers, &c. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press, for early publication, a volume to be 
entitled Middle Temple Tahle Talk, by Mr. W. G. 
Thorpe, a barrister of the society. It will 
contain a chapter in which Mr. Thorpe works 
out the connexion between Bacon and the 
Lord Chamberlain's company of players, of 
which Shakspere was actor-manager and (to 
use Greene’s words in 1.798) “Jack Factotum,” 
and gives reasons why this connexion 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Mr. David Nutt announces for publication, 
in the course of the summer, a collection of 
folk-lore monographs, entitled “The Grimm 
Library.” Among the earliest volumes to be 
issued in this series will bo Minyrelian Folk- 
Tales, translated by Miss Marjory Wardrop ; 
Finnish Proverbs, translated anil annotated by 
MissBayley; Perseus, the Virgin-Born Drayon- 
Slayer, a study upon the diffusion, nature, and 
archaic significance of this heroic-romantic 
cycle, by E. Sidney Ilartlarid; The Story of 
Bran mac hebad, being the oldest Irish version 
of the visit to the other world, edited and trans¬ 
lated by Prof. Kuuo Meyer, with studies upon 
the Celtic Paradise and the Celtic idea of re¬ 
incarnation by Alfred Nutt; and Birds, Beasts, 
and lushes of the NorJoik Broadland, figured 
and described by P. H. Emerson. 

For the English edition of M. Yves Guyot’s 
Tyranny of Socialism, which Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein A Co. will publish next week, 
the author has added much new matter. 

An illustrated edition of S. R. Crockett’s 
Slirkit Minister will bo published this year, 
probably in the autumn. It will have specially- 
drawn initial letters and head and tail-pieces, 
and will contain many drawings by Mr. Ernest 
Water-low, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. MacGeorge, 
Mr. Duncan MacKellar, Mr. James Paterson, 
Mr. Denholm-Young, Mr. Bum Murdoch, and 
Mr. Moxon Cook. 

Messrs. T. A T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
announce a volume on “The Resurrection of 
the Dead,” by the late Prof. W. Milligan. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
issue this month a catechetical explanation of 
the Nicene Creed, with proofs and illustrations 
from Scripture, by the Rev. Henry Morton 
Thomson, with a preface by Canon Carter, of 
Clewer. The book is intended mainly for 
students preparing for ordination. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish a 
new “ Pseudonym ” volume, entitled The lion. 
Stanbury and Others, by Two. It will contain 
three stories—viz., the title one, “Poor Miss 
Skeat,” and “ An Indigent Gentlewoman.” 

Messrs. Hutchinson A Co. will have ready 
this week a new novel by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, 
in three volumes, entitled Pamela’s Honeymoon. 

The first volume of a cheap series of the 
“Annabel Grey Library,” entitled The Ghosts of 
the Guardroom, a tale of military life, will appear 
immediately. 

A third edition of Part I. of The World of 
Adventure, which was published a few days ago 
by Messrs. Cassell A Co., has already been 
called for. 

The first editions of Q.’s The Delectable 
Duchy and of Max Pemberton’s Iron Pirate 
have already been exhausted. 

At a meeting of the council of the British 
Record Society, Limited, held on March 1, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted:— 

“1. That this society desires to call attention to 
the present unsatisfactory state and custody of 


parish registers and other local records, and is 
strongly of opinion that steps be taken to insure 
their better preservation and accessibility, by 
depositing them either in District Record Offl-ws, 
or at the Public Record Office, London. 

2. That, considering the difficulty in consulting 
the non-parochial registers now in the custody of 
the registrar-general, they be removed to the Public 
Record Office, Loudon.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
"t ir « proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of M. A. upon Lord Dillon, the new director of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

Dr. J. B. Bradbury, of Downing,',has been 
elected to the Downing chair of medicine at 
Cambridge, vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Latham. 

Mr. Ingram Bywater delivered his inau¬ 
gural lecture as regius professor of Greek at 
Oxford on Thursday of this wsek, his subject 
being Four Centuries of Greek Learning in 
England.” * 

A committee of Council at Oxford has 
drafted a statute for the establishment of a final 
honour school of English, in pursuance of the 
resolution passed in Congregation by a decisive 
majority last December. The leading principles 
of the scheme are: (1) that equal weight should 
be given to language and to literature; (2i 
that all candidates should be required to show 
proficiency in both; (3) that opportunities 
should also be given for the special study of 
either; and (4) that an essential part of the 
examination should be the study of original 
authors, in connexion with the history and 
thought of the period to which they belong. 
It is expressly laid down that authors shall 
be studied, both with reference to the forms 
of the language, and also as examples 
of literature; and that every caudidate 
shall show a competent knowledge of the 
chief periods of the English language (includ¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon), of the relation of English to 
the languages with which it is etymologically 
connected, and of the history of English 
literature. It is not proposed that the statute 
be promulgated for discussion in Congregation 
before May 1. 

Oxford, of course enjoys a professorship of 
English, founded by the last Commission, and 
endowed out of the revenues of Merton College ; 
while Cainbriege has not even a university 
lectureship. To remove this disgrace. Prof. 
Skeat has issued an appeal for private subscrip¬ 
tions—not for the first time; and he himself 
offers to give no small contribution. 

Mr. P. H. Cowell, of Trinity, has been 
elected to the Isaac Newton Scholarship at 
Cambridge, which is tenable for a period of 
three years. 

Mr. C. R. Beazley, of Merton, has been 
elected to the geographical studentship at 
Oxford for the present year. ' Mr. Beazley 
has, we believe, made a special study of the 
colonial history of Portugal, so that he may be 
expected to devote himself to the times of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. 

Messrs. Gibbings A Co. will publish this 
week vol. ii. of a oomplete collection of the 
English Poems which have obtained the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Gold Medal at Cambridge, covering the 
period from 1S59 to 1S93. Among the poets 
represented are Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr James 
Rhoades, Mr. J. E. Page, and Mr. J. H. B. 
Masterman (for each of the last three years). 

The senatus of Aberdeen University has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon Mr. Henry O. Forbes, who was 
recently appointed director of the Liverpool 
Museum. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A Wounded Ama zon (Museo del Vaticano). 

Standing apart In dumb deep agony, 

With none of all her warring sisters near, 

With none to help her or coneole her here, 

She pays the price of those who would be free. 

Host thou, who in thy proud virginity, 

A maid to cope with heroes didst not fear, 
Found that such glory might be bought too dear 

When one, who should have shielded, wounded thee ? 

Yet, gazing on thee where thou standest now, 

He whom no Amazonian arm3 could quell 

Before thine unarmed womanhood would bow. 

Until your lifted eyes should re-engage 
The strife of which our latest stories tell, 

That he and thou for evermore must wage. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Contemporary Review for March contains 
an article by Prof. Driver, suggested by the 
appearance of Prof. Sayce’s new book, entitled 
“ The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments.” (S.P.C.K.) In it the learned 
writer undertakes the difficult task of eliciting 
Prof. Sayce’s real opinion on the value of the 
higher criticism, as distinguished from that 
sometimes imaginary criticism of which the 
champion of archaeology speaks so severely. 
From Prof. Sayce’s own statements it is shown 
(as it appears to the present writer) that the 
historical facts disclosed by the monuments are 
not opposed to the “ critical view ” of the Old 
Testament. “ Alongthe whole line [archaeology] 
either leaves intact or actually supports this 
critical position,” and Prof. Sayce himself 
clearly sympathises with the more cautious and 
moderate critics. The fears of Christian 
apologists are therefore needless : the religious 
view of the Old Testament is still justified, and 
indeed more safely than before. 

The Expositor for March is mainly popular, 
hut contains two articles (besides the inevit¬ 
able one by Prof. Bruce, who has reached his 
fourteenth section) which appeal to the scholar. 
These are (1) Mr. Wright’s attempts to support 
the “ oral theory ” (so little held now) of tho 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels, by studying the 
proper names in Mark; and (2) Prof. G. A. 
Smith’s carefully critical study of the applica¬ 
tion of the geographical names—Ituraea and 
Trachonitis. Prof. Smith concludes that the 
two territories so called were originally distinct. 
It is very possible, but cannot be proved, that 
the names ever overlapped. 

The March Theohyisch Tijdschrift opens 
with a delightful critical study by Dr. 
Knappert, of the Life of St. Gall, which is a 
valuable “source” for the heathenism of the 
populations amoDg which St. Gall worked. 
Dr. Eerdmans discussses afresh the origin of 
the expression “ Son of Man ”; Dr. Van Manen 
replies, and it is pleasant to see how thoroughly 
those scholars rtcognise the merits of Mr. 
Charles’s edition of Enoch. Dr. Herderschee 
reviews a recent sketch of Kuenen’s lectures on 
Ethics, which to many formed the great master’s 
principal contribution to teaching; the author 
of the sketch is II. Y. Groenewegen. Among 
the minor notices of books are very full ones 
of Max Muller’s and Edward Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures. 

An important article on the late Professor 
Milligan appi ars in the March number of the 
Expository Times, by Dr. Moulton, of Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


The following are the speeches delivered by the 
public orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting the 
Earl of Kintore for the honorary degree of 
LL.D. on March 1, and Prof. Karniin y Cajal 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
on March 6 : 

TIIE EARL OF KINTORE. 

“ Quam libenter salutamus ex alumnis nostris 
uuum, qni Britauniae in parto Soptentrionali 
Collegii ilorentissimi Aberdouiensis a conditore 
oriundus, inter colouias nostras Australes Aca¬ 
demism Adelaideniem, quam inter Alias nostras 
non sine superbia numeramus, sua sub tutela 
positam esie gloriatur. Ibi provinciae maximae 
tota Gallia, tota Germania, plusquam quadruplo 
latius patent! praepositus, regionem turn immeneam 
audacter perngravit, itiueris tanti socium insignem 
naetus medicum Cantabrigieneem, cuius ipsum 
nomen Caledoniae suae castellum in memoriam 
revocat. Quid commemorem proconsulis nostri 
ductu plusquam quadraginta dies inter loca deserta 
atque aiida fortiter tolcratos, rerumque naturae 
solitudines reconditas feliciter reclusas ? Quid (ne 
maiora dicam) etiam talpae genus novum, quod 
notoryctes nominator, e latcbris suis in lucem pro- 
tractum f Quid eiitsdem auspicio et imperio etiam 
beluae antiquae, quae diprotodon voeatur, relliquias 
ingentes saeculo nostro denuo patefactas P Ipsum 
Sancti Georgii inter equites illustriores numeratum, 
non draconem fabulosum vi et nrmis domuisse 
dixerim, sed monstrorum haud minus horrendorum 
vestigia immania sumptu et labore maximo dete- 
genda enraviese. Talium virorum auxilio non modo 
imperii Britannici provinciae remotissimae vinculis 
artioribus nobiscum consociantur, sed etiam scien- 
tiarum fines, nostris a liliis totiens propagati, 
per epatia indies latiora extenduntur.” 


FROF. RAMON Y CAJAL. 

“ Hodie laudis genus novum libenter auspicati, 
Ilispanae gentiscivem nunc primuin salutamus. 
Salutamus virnm de physiologiae scientia optime 
meritum, qui inter fiumen Iliberum montesque 
Pyrenaeos duo et quadraginta abhinc annos 
natus et fluminis eiusdem in ripa Caesaraugustae 
educates, primum ibidem, deinde Valentine, 
deinceps Barcelonae munere Acadeiuico functus, 
tot honorum spatio feliciter decurso, nunc 
deniquo in urbe, quod gentis totius caput est, 
histologiac scientism praeclare profitetur. Fere 
decern abhinc annos professoris munus Valcntiae 
auspicatus, fore auguratus est, ut intra annos 
decern studiorum sucrum in honorem etiam 
inter exteras gentes nomen suuin notesceret. 
Non fefellit augurium; etenim nuper etiam 
nostras ad oras a Societate Regia Londinensi 
honoris causa vocatus, muneri oratorio, virorum 
insignium nominibus iampridem ornato, in hunc 
annum destinatus est. Omitto opera eius 
maiora de histologia et de nnatomia conscripta, 
praetereo etiam opuscula eiusdem quadraginta 
intra lustra duo in lucem missa; haec enim 
omnia ad ipsa scientiae penetralia pertinent. 
Quid vero dicam de artificio pulcherrimo quo 
primum auri, deinde argenti ope, in corpore 
humano file quaedam tenuissimasensibus moti- 
busque miuistrantia per ambages suas inex- 
tricabiles aliquatenus explorari poterant ? In 
artificio illo argenti usum, inter Italos olim 
inventum, inter Hispauos ah hoc viro in melius 
mutatum et ad exitum feliciorem perductum 
esse constat. Si poefa quidain Romanus regione 
in eadem genitus, si Valerius Martialis, inquam, 
qui expevtus didicit fere nihil in vita sine 
argento posse perfici, hodie ipse adesset, procul 
dubio popularem suum verbis suis paululum 
mutatis non sine superbia appellaret:— 

“ ‘ Vir Celtibciis non taccnde gentibus, 
Nostraeque laus Hispaniae,... 

Te nostri Hiberi ripa gloriabitur, 

Nec me tacebit Bilbilis.’ ” 
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' CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN UNKNOWN WORK OF SAINT ADAMNAN. 

Oxford; Feb. 23.1691. 

I interrupt my letters on North Pictish 
inscriptions to announce a discovery which will 
gladden not only every good Gael but all 
learned Christendom—the discovery of a Latin 
commentary on the Pentateuch by Adamnan, 
the great abbat of Iona. 

In December, 1891, Mr. Quaritch issued a 
catalogue in which ho advertised a MS., which 
he called Glossae in Pentateuchum, and dated 
“ about A.D. 780.” I sent for it at once, saw 
that it was indeed of the eighth century, and 
bought it. I satisfied myself that it was not 
included in Migne’s Latin Bibliotheca Patrnm, 
that it contained a good deal that was in the 
Expositiones on the Pentateuch which Migne 
inserts among Bede’s “ exegeticagenuina,” aud 
that it contained other things which were in 
Isidore; and I made a memorandum in it that, 
so far as I had examined, the notes were taken 
from those two writers. 

The only clew to the authorship which I then 
had was the following postscript at the end of 
Exodus, which showed that part of the work 
was dictated just as a vessel was about to sail: 

“H.ec adunam lucubrati uncula cum lam fines 
soluerentar clitoro & nautie crebrius Iuelamitarmt 
propero sermone dictaui qua) memotia tcuero 
poteram que diuinam Inrationale pectores mei 
fectioue congerreram satis Intellegeus inugis me 
loquendi Impetu quam iudicio scribentes iluere 
& more torrentes turbidura proferre sermonom.” 

Now it is clear that the author of these words 
had plenty of Latinity, though he does make 
from lucubratio a neuter instead of a feminine 
diminutive: all other errors are obviously due 
to the person to whom he was dictating, aud 
who ought to have written hiciibratiunrnla, 
/lines, quae (or quaeque), dininu or diuinum (since 
rationale is an allusion to the sacred breastplate 
of judgment), pedoris, scribmtis, torrenlis. The 
use of a tall I at the beginning of a word, and 
the union of prepositions with their cases, as in 
elitore and Inrationale, are habits of the period, 
not mistakes. 

Since purchase, the MS. had been formally 
catalogued, and the description was waiting to 
go to press. In this description Mr. Madan, 
who wroto it, had called attention to the fact 
that tliero was something apparently wrong 
about adunam, and the idea occurred to mo 
that it might contain a further clew to the 
authorship. If, in the Latin pronunciation of 
the author or the scribe, fanes and Jines were 
confounded, why not Inam and unam, and 
why should not the commentary have been 
written for the pious King Ina of Wessex by 
one of the noted ecclesiastics who were his 
friends ? Investigation did not corroborate 
this fancy, and I next sought to find in adunam 
the name of the place at which the words 
were dictated. Again defeated, I wondered 
whether it disguised the name of the writer— 
and instantly Adamnan occurred to me. 
For if Adamnan were written adccnd, with 
the common Irish cc form of a (which is 
frequent in this very passage of this very MS.) 
it would quito easily be mistaken for adund 
by a scribe who did not know the name; and 
various errors which are obviously those of a 
transcriber, and not due to imperfect hearing, 
prove that this MS. is not the absolute original. 

And here it should be said that, after a long 
examination both of the ordinary writing of 
the MS. and of its very numerous ornamental 
initials, I have satisfied myself that it was 
written in the zone of Northern France. 

Unhappily, I had also satisfied myself that 
the commentary was partly compiled from the 
Bedan Expositiones. As Bede was born in 
<173, and Adamnan died in 701 at the age of 


seventy-seven, was the latter likely to have 
borrowed from the former ? 

Well, Mr. Madan, in describing the MS., had 
pointed out that on f. 102 the author, speaking 
of the ephod, 6ays, “ In quadam epistola scrip- 
sisse me [erased] memini & dum scriptum 
retenetur sacrum quid esse & solis conueniens 
pontifieibus.” I searched in vain the letters of 
Bede and others for any such reference, but 
found in a letter of Isidore to Redemptus the 
words “Domini sacerdotes Ephod lineo excel- 
lentiae causa erant superiuduti.” This, how¬ 
ever, is hardly strong enough ; and, besides, 
the letter is under the gravest suspicion of 
being a forgery. Again, if the words in the 
MS. were taken from Isidore, why are they not 
in Isidore’s Commentary at this place ? 

I then read the entire passage in the MS. 
It goes on: 

“nec statim occurat [sic for ‘ oocurrebat ’] illut 
quod samuel qui leuitn fuit scribitwr Inrcgnora/n 
[sic for ‘ regum ’] prime libro habuisse tetatis 
adhuc puruuUe eifot .’ ad idest supnhuroeriile 
lineum cum dauid quoque ante areham demiui item 
portasse fertur.” 

On turning to the parallel passage in the 
(atrociously corrupt) printed Bedan Exposi¬ 
tiones, I read only “quod genus vestimenti 
solis pontifieibus eonvenit; sed tamen qui 
Levitae. Et adhuc senbuntur habere Ephotb.” 
And, if I prefer the Bodleian twelfth century MS. 
e Mas. 30 of the Expositiones, I find the latter 
part running “Bid tamen samuel; qui leuita . 
A dauid scribunt itr habere ephod.” 

Now which of these two passages is borrowed 
from which ? Is it not obvious that the 
author of our Commentary is the original 
writer, and that the editor of the Expositiones 
is abbreviating him, aud is suppressing the 
personal reference because it would not be true 
of himself ? 

I compare the two in other passages, and find 
the same inference everywhere irresistible. It 
may be a Greek or a Hebrew word which is 
wanting in the Expositiones, or a remark about 
Josephus, or a reference to the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, or the LXX. 
It is most unlikely that the writer who had 
and valued this learning should have lived after 
the writer of the Expositiones. 

But, you may say, would Bede, on the other 
hand, who “ understood Gr»ek and had some 
acquaintance with Hebrew,” have omitted 
notes of this kind if he was copying from the 
book in which they occurred ? Well, it turns 
out that the Expositiones are not universally 
accepted as Bede’s at all; for instance, they 
are not in Giles’s edition. Bede does not 
include them in his own list of his works, 
unless they are his “ capitnla lectionum in 
Pentateuchum.’ And, if they are that, then 
their title tells us that they were only meant 
as “ summaries.” 

I go further, and maintain that such an 
adaptation by Bede is in the highest degree 
likely. When Bede, a lad of fifteen, had 
already been eight years in a Northumbrian 
monastery under the great abbat Benedict 
Biscop, Adamnan paid a visit to the North¬ 
umbrian king and churches; and he visited 
Northumbria again two years later. It is 
hardly possible that Bede should not have seen 
him and regarded him with the highest rever¬ 
ence. Aud, after Adamnan had sent his book 
“ De loeis sanctis ” to the Northumbrian king, 
not only did the latter cause copies of it to be 
made, but Bede himself compiled a shorter 
treatise on the subject, in which he made large 
use of Adumnan’s book. 

“ U;eo de loeis sanctis,” he says, “ prout potui 
fldetn hiatoriio eccutus exposui, et maxime 
Arculplii dictatus Gslliarum episcopi, quos 
eruditissimus in Scripturis presbyter Adamnanus 
lacinioso sermone describens, tribus libellia com- 
prehendit.” 


Assuming Adamnan to be the author of the 
Bodleian Commentary, it was natural that he 
should send that also to the Northumbrian 
king, and that Bede should eagerly add to the 
summaries of his readings on the Pentateuch 
the greatest part of a Commentary which so 
amply gratified his own taste for allegorical 
interpretation. 

So that nothing prevents our substituting 
adccnd fur the certainly corrupt adunam, and 
so giving the authorship of the unique Bodleian 
Commentary to Adamnan. His Life of 
Columba bears evidence of an acquaintance 
with Grock and Hebrew; by the testimony of 
Bede he was “ eruditissimus in Scripturis,” and 
“ scicntia seripturarum nobilissime instruotus ”; 
and we know of at least four voyages that he 
made from Iona. Indeed, in those still semi¬ 
pagan times the abbat of Iona was in all 
likelihood continually crossing to neighbouring 
isles or to the mainland. 

It is difficult to compare the language of a 
Commentary with that of a rapturous narrative 
such as Adamnan’s Life of Columba, or with 
that of a description based on another’s dicta¬ 
tion such as his work De Loeis Sanctis. But 
one of the most striking features in the Life is 
his passion for diminutives, such as consol- 
atiuncula, monasteriolum, pecusculum, to which 
in the Commentary' we got such analogues as 
explanatiuncula, comentariol ns, peduscul am. And 
the words of the colophon “cum. . . nautfo. . . 
Inclamiturcut ” find a parallel in the “ inelam- 
itantes . . . nautici ” ( nautae is his usual word) 
of lib. ii. c. 39 of the Life. 

Is there yet something wanting to the moral 
proof of Adamnau’s authorship? Then it is 
supplied in those words on f. 1G1 V of the Bod¬ 
leian Commentary: “Quartii genus uestiiTi- 
tor um rotundas pelleolus qualem pictura Inolexe 
conspeximus.” Here the twelfth century MS. 
of the Expositiones has . . pilleolus quale piciti 
inulixi . , . aud Migne’s text... pilcohis, qualem 
pidum mulixi .... 

Now it is quite clear that the writer, to 
illustrate the shape of the cap, refers to a 
picture which he had seen. Probably, also, 
those for whom he was writing had seen it also ; 
for otherwise it would not be much use refer¬ 
ring to it at all—and he employs the plural 
number. But does the mysterious t Holare conceal 
the name of the place where the picture was, 
the man who painted it, the man who owned it, 
or the man whom it represented ? 

"Well, if I wanted to illustrate the shape of 
a tall, soft felt hat, I should not say, “ such as 
that which we have seen in a picture in such 
a place, or by such an artist, or belonging to 
such a man I should say “ such as that 
which we have seen in pictures of Tennyson.” 
And / nnle.re is the corrupted name of a person. 

This person was one of the many Irish saints 
named Column. He had spent some time at 
Iona under Columba, and had afterwards 
become a bishop in Leinster, dying before 59S. 
Of course, he had to be distinguished from 
other Columns by a surname; and so in 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba we are told (lib. 
iii. c. 12) of the death of Saudi Columbani 
Epismpi, morn Loigse, “ Columbani ” being the 
Latinised form of Column, and “ mocu Loigse” 
meaning that he was of the Loigse family. 

Now Adamnan came from Ulster, and in 
Ulster-Irish short oi is pronounced as A And 
what has happened is almost as clear as day¬ 
light. Adamnan dictated “ a round little 
felt cap, such as we have seen in the picture of 
Mocu Legse.” His scribe wrote the last words 
picturarnolexe; and the later continental copyist 
of the Bodleian MS. (naturally quite ignorant 
of this Gaelic name) mistook the m for in, and 
regarded the abbreviating stroke above as 
properly belonging to the a. In those days 
there was no dot or stroke to distinguish t, and 
the confusion between in and m is one of tho 
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commonest known; indeed, .m this very 
passage we have a proof of it, in the fact that 
the Bodleian MS. of the Expositions reads 
imlixi, but Migne’s text muhxi. 

It is, of course, obvious that no one but a 
Gael writing for other Gaels to whom St. 
Colman was a familiar person would ever have 
described him merely by his Gaelic family- 
name. No doubt the Commentary was dic¬ 
tated at Iona, and probably the picture itself 
was there also. Perhaps it was one of the 
illuminations in a book of Gospels; for the 
Usher Gospels in Trinity College, Dublin, are 
said by Westwood {Palaeog. Sacra) to have 
"figures of the Saints . . • introduced 

into the body of the ornamental page, while 
the Book of Deer contains numerous undoubted 
figures of clerics, some with head-dresses. 

As regards the time in Adamnan s life when 
the Commentary was dictated, I would suggest 
that Exodus, at least, probably dates before 
his second visit to Northumbria, which was in 
688. He was then won over to the Roman 
practice as regards Easter, and on his 
return to Iona endeavoured to convert his 
community to it. But in the Commentary on 
Exodus xii. I see no allusion to the Christian 


celebration of the Passover. 

I hope that an Oxford editor and the Clar¬ 
endon Press may give the world the edttio 
jyrincepa of Adamnan’s work. The text of the 
MS., an invaluable monument of Celtic 
Latinity, should be printed without any altera¬ 
tion whatever, and parallel to it should be 
given a text properly punctuated and with all 
undoubted errors corrected. The sources of 
the interpretations should, of course, be indi¬ 
cated as far as they can be ascertained. The 
absence of such indication is a serious defect in 
the ordinary patristic commentary; and until it 
is remedied no proper estimate can be formed 
of the history of exegesis, or of the position in 
that history due, either as regards originality 
or influence, to individual commentators. If 
the same editor and press will do the same 
work for the Bedan Expositiones, the current 
printed text of which is an outrage on their 
compiler, they will perform an additional 


service. 

I should add that, in speaking of Isidore as 
one of Adamnan’s sources—indeed the only 
source I have yet detected—I assume that he 
and Isidore have not (as is possible) borrowed 
from a common original. The addition to 
Isidore’s list of heresies (on Lev. xiii.) of a 
reference to the early heretic Leucius (“ nt 
lucius qui dixit apostolus [= apostolos] aocuisse 
duo principia boni & mali,” on v. 29) tends 
to show that even when he borrowed Adamnan 
was not a mere borrower. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


THE TEACHING UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Cambridge : March 7,1894. 

In an article in the last number of the 
Academy on “The Teaching University of 
London,” Prof. Karl Pearson remarks that my 
Note to the Report of the late Commission 
illustrates my “ characteristic attitude of seeing 
both Bides of a question and ever remaining 
balanced on the fence.” I am glad to be told 
that it is my characteristic “ attitude ” to see 
both sides of a question; but the statement 
that I “ remain ever balanced on the fence ” 
may possibly lead your readers to infer that I 
have avoided expressing any definite practical 
conclusion on the question on which I disagree 
with the ina jority of the Commission: thequestion 
whether the new teaching University should be 
(/instituted by a transformation of the present 
examining University, or on an independent 
basis. Will you therefore allow me to quote 
from the concluding paragraph of my Note, the 


sentences in which I intended to express such a 
conclusion ?— 

“ If the Senate and Convocation of the existing 
University of London are willing to accept the 
transformation now proposed, I think that, con¬ 
sidering the strong body of opinion in favour of 
such a transformation, it should be permitted to 
take place. But if they should not be willing to 
accept it, I trust that it will not be forced on 
them. I trust, therefore, that if Parliament should 
see fit to carry out the recommendations of this 
Report by the appointment of an executive Com¬ 
mission, that Commission will have power to 
establish the new teaching University either in 
combination wiih the present examining University 
or, in the contingency just supposed, on an inde¬ 
pendent basis. The modifications of the scheme 
required in the latter case would bo comparatively 
small; and would all, in my opinion, be rather 
advantageous than otherwise, from the point of 
view of the teaching University.” 

H. SlDGWIClC. 


London : March 5,1894. 

Will you allow me a few words on a point in 
the scheme for reconstruction of the University 
of London, to which Prof. Pearson hardly 
alludes in his letter in the last number of the 
Academy : the proposed establishment of a 
Theological Faculty ? 

All students of the history of the University 
will know how steadfastly a proposal of this 
nature was resisted by the founders of the 
University, even at the expense of losing the 
support of Dr. Arnold. It is perfectly true 
that, as a compromise, an optional Biblical 
examination was offered to those who had 
taken the B.A. degree, and that this examina¬ 
tion has not always been free from a theological 
bias. But to establish a Faculty not only for 
examining in but for teaching theology, under 
whatever phrase it may be disguised, appears 
to many graduates of the University to be a 
very wide departure from the traditions and 
principles on which it was founded, and to be a 
direct infringement of its Charter. 

It is no secret that the agitation for a 
theological degree comes almost entirely from 
an influential theological section of the 
graduates, those who come up from the dis¬ 
senting colleges. Let these colleges have the 
privilege of granting a theological degree of 
their own, rather than that the University 
should lose that unsectarian character which is 
so dear to many of us. I trust that a strong 
protest will bo made by influential graduates 
against this flagrant departure from the 
foundation-principle of the University. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


MRS. JAMESON AND LADY BYRON. 

London : March 6,1894. 

While thanking you for your appreciative 
notice of my book, Women Writers, in the 
Academy of March 3, will you allow me to 
mention the authority on which I based my 
statement about Mrs. Jameson’s breach with 
Lady Byron ? 

I took it from The Memoirs of A nna Jameson , 
by her niece, Gerardine Mac'Pherson (Long¬ 
mans, 1879). Mrs. MacPherson says (p. 280): 

“ I cannot exactly tell at what date the breach 
between my aunt and Lady Byron took place, 
which made so great a difference in the life of one, 
at least, of theso devoted friends. The fact was, 
at the time, explained to no one, except to my 
aunt’s younger sister, Charlotte, who, after 
a long interval, confided it to the only 
sister now surviving, from whom I have 
heard the cause of a severance which had 
been a wonder and a mystery to me for years. 
Mrs. Jameson had become, partially by accident, 
acquainted with some private particulars affecting 
a member of Lady Byron’s family, which had not 
been revealed to Lady Byron herself. When theso 
facts were finally made known at the death of 


the person chiefly concerned, Lady Byron became, 
at the same time, aware of Mrs. Jameson’s 
previous acquaintance with them. We may easily 
imagine that the sting of finding her friend the 
actual depository of a secret which had been kept 
from herself had a great deal to do with the 
bitterness of Lady Byron’s resentment. It is even 
possible that my aunt may have been too proud 
to enter into minute explanations of how and why 
it was. Anyhow, the stern temper of the one 
was roused and the sensitive pride and high spirit 
of the other outraged and wounded. She in her 
turn became the ‘one implacable.’ I have good 
reason to know that the wound was one which 
Mrs. Jameson never recovered. Perhaps the one 
other person to whom she expressed herself freely 
was . . . Major Noel. When he went to see 

his old friend, she received him with much 
emotion. He wrote, ‘ She said that our intimacy 
must now eeasc because my first duty was to keep 
on terms with Lady Byron . . . who had 
broken her heart.' ” 

Catherine Jane Hamilton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday, March 11, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture : The Origin 
and Development of the Dynamo-Electric Machine, by 
Mr. H. Bomerville. , . . „ 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ The Duty of doing one’s best, 

by Mins E. E. C. Jones. . . . . 

Monday. March IS, 8 p.m. Society of Aria: Cantor 
Lecture, “The Decorative Treatment of Artiticial 
Foliage,” IV., by Mr. Hugh Stannus. 

8.30 p m. Geographical : “ Montenegro and its 
Border Lands,” by Mr. H. W. Cozens-Hardy. 

Tuesday, March 13,3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” 3X., by Prof. C. 
Htewart. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 p.ra. Civil Engineers: Discussion. ‘ The Liver¬ 
pool Overhead Railway and its Electrical Equipment 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological : “ Two Funeral Urns 
from Loo Choo,” by Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain ; 
‘‘The Bo*s of the Ancient Assyrians and Egyptians,/ 
by Mr. C. J. Longman; “Flint Implements of a Primi¬ 
tive Type from Old (Pre-Glacial) Hill Gravels in Berk¬ 
shire,” by Mr. O. A. Bhxubrole. . . t4 

Wednesday, March 14. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: The 
Fountain Air Brush,” by Mr. Charles L. Burdick. 

Thursday, March 15, 8 D.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Vedanta Philosophy,” III., by Prof. Max Muller. 

8 pm. Linnean : “ Certain Authentic Oyperaceae of 
Linnaeus,” by Mr. C. B. Clarke ; “ The Development of 
the Mucilage-Canals of the Marattiiceae,” by Mr. U. 

Br<!, 8pm. Chemical: “ The Action of Hydroxylamine on 
Formic Aldehyde,” bv Prof. Dunstan and Dr. A. Bowl. 

8 pm. United Service Institution : " The Coastlande 
of the North Atlantic.” X., by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: Suffolk and the Villeins 
Insurrection,” by Mr. Edgar Powell. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. , , 

Fbiday. March 18 7.30 p.m. Civil Engmeeis: Students 
Meeting, “ Coal Storage in the United States,” by Messrs. 
B. H. Barraclough and L. 8. Marks. 

8 p.m. Viking Club : " Prehistoric Art in the North, 
by Mr. J. Bomiliy Allen. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Scientific Work of 

Tyndall,” by Lord Rayleigh. ,_ - .. ,,,, T 

Saturday. March 17,3p.m. Royal Institution:“Light, VI., 


SCIENCE. 

INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The quarterly record of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, known as Epigraphia Iialica, 
will henceforth be published as a supplement to 
the Indian Antiquary, under the editorship of 
Dr. E. Hultsch, of Madras. The annual sub¬ 
scription for the two periodicals together is ISs. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have 
published a Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Prakrit Books acquired during the years 1816- 
92, supplementary to the Catalogue of the 
late Dr. E. Haas. The compiler is Prof. 
Cecil Bendall, who adds to his experience in 
the Museum the advantage of having visited 
India. The principles of transliteration and 
nomenclature are substantially those laid down 
by Dr. Haas, which have also been followed 
in the Catalogues of the vernacular literatures. 
But there are certain new features in the present 
work- The publishing activity of the Jains has 
led to the addition to the title of “ Prakrit”; 
and the list of Prakrit books may be found in 
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the subject index. Special attention has been 
paid to the publications of learned societies, 
most of which are placed under the heading of 
“ Academies.” Here, for example, may be 
found the issues of the Pali Text Society; while 
those of the Benares Sanskrit College must be 
looked for under “ Benares.” It is somewhat 
surprising to notice how small a space is 
occupied by translations of the Bible. The 
Baptist missionaries of Serampur alone 
attempted the whole, but the British Museum 
does not possess a complete copy. Finally, 
Prof. Bendall has appended a most useful sub¬ 
ject index, which shows at a glance the general 
character and the relative importance of the 
several classes of Sanskrit literature. Religion, 
of course, predominates; but it is closely 
followed by Philosophy; then come Poetry, 
Medicine, and Grammar. Pali and Prakrit 
works are classified separately. 

The proprietor of the Nirnayasiigar Press, 
Bombay, has just published an edition of 
the Vedantasdra, with the Commentaries of 
Nrisimhasarasvati and Ramatirtha. It is 
edited by Colonel Jacob, of the Bombay Staff 
Corps, who has appended full notes and indexes. 

In No. 3 of the Philological Part of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1893, Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle gives a 
detailed description of some of the rarer coins 
he has examined under the Treasure Trove 
Act. He deds especially with new types, or 
new varieties of known types, of the inde¬ 
pendent Sultans of Bengal, in the fifteenth' 
century. It is curious to learn that a large find 
of these was made as far east as Sibsagar, in 
Assam. Another class of coins treated are 
thoso of the Kalachuri dynasty of Chedi (twelfth 
century), of which about sixty have been found 
recently in the Central Provinces. The figure 
on the obverse is in every case so obscure that 
Dr. Hoernle doubts whether it is intended to 
represent a monkey, an elephant, or a bull. 
The same number contains an account of eleven 
Sanskrit MSS. recently acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment from Nepal. Apart from their age, which 
ranges from 1026tol481 A.D., they areof import¬ 
ance from their contents. One is a complete 
copy (the only one known) of the grammatical 
treatise called the “ Chandra-vyakarana ” ; 
another is a commentary (hitherto unknown) 
on the Buddhist philosophical work called 
“ Bodhi-Charyavatara,” which was possibly 
written and also copied at the very time of the 
introduction of the reformed Buddhism from 
Bengal into Tibet in the eleventh century ; yet 
another, labelled “unknown,” appears to be a 
new redaction or version of the original 
Paisachi Vrihatkatha by Gunadhya, which may 
have been copied before either Kshemendra or 
Somadeva wrote their well-known versions of 
the same work. On palaeographical grounds, 
this is judged to be the most ancient of all 
the MSS. 

Last year the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
formed a third section or department for the 
study of anthropological and cognate subjects, 
of wliich Mr. H. H. Risley is secretary. Three 
numbers of the Part of the Journal devoted to 
this section are now before us. Mr. Risley 
himself contributes an elaborate code of in¬ 
structions (with illustrations) for taking 
anthropometrical observations. Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das describes marriage customs in 
Sikkim and Tibet, the most important of which 
seems to be the drinking of cluing (translated 
“ wine,” but more probably “ rice-beer.” 
There are traces of the survival of marriage by 
capture, more especially in Sikkim. Nothing is 
said about polyandry. There are two papers by 
Babu Sarat Chandra Mitra, about superstitions 
regarding drowning and drowned persons in 
i Ben gal (illustrated widely from all quarters), and 
about abeing or animal supposed to guard hidden 


treasures. No. 3 is entirely occupied with an 
account of modem customs among the Bedouin 
of the Hauran, printed in Arabic and in a 
translation, which was procured by Mr. Charles 
M. Doughty from a school-teacher in the 
Lebanon. 

No. 3 of the Natural History Part of the 
Journal contains two papers by Mr. Thomas 
H. Holland, of the Geological Survey. 
In one, he discusses the petrology of Job 
Chamoek’s tombstone, the oldest monument 
in Calcutta, erected about 1(595, and decides 
that it must have come from Southern India, 
probably from Pallaveram. As the type of 
rock has not hitherto been described, he 
suggests for it the name of “ Chamockite.” 

The December number of the Indian 
Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) consists of a 
single article; but it runs to no less than forty 
pages of letterpress, and is illustrated with 
twenty-four photographic plates and a map. 
Major R. C. Temple, the editor, here describes 
a short visit which he paid in April, 1892, to the 
sculptured caves in the neighbourhood of 
Maulmein, in Burma. In Amherst district 
alone thero are more than twenty of such 
caves. They are situated in hills of limestone 
rock, rising abruptly out of the plain, and 
have evidently been excavated by the sea at no 
remote period. They are crowded with 
Buddhist remains, of all sizes, materials, and 
ages, some of them being carved out of 
stalactites and stalagmites, which may possibly 
furnish evidence of date. Major Temple gives 
an elaborate account of these objects, showing 
how thoy explain the forms of many of the 
small images deposited about the greater 
pagodas in Burma, still used by the people as 
objects of worship. Inscriptions are rare. But 
it is said that some of the caves contain libraries 
of Talaing MSS., which certainly ought to be 
at once rescued from destruction. The oldest 
remains seem, from their style, to go back to 
the period of Cambodian supremacy (the sixth 
to the tenth century, a.d.) ; while others show 
Siamese influence (thirteenth and fourteenth 
century). Some are apparently of Hindu type: 
that is to say, they show Yaishnava or Saiva 
emblems. But Major Temple argues that the 
real explanation is to be found in the fact that 
mediaeval Northern Buddhism, penetrated with 
Tantrik symbolism, once prevailed not only in 
Burma, but throughout the Cambodian 
peninsula. He points out that the researches 
of Brian Hodgson in Nepal seventy years ago, 
as well as the modem discoveries of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, point to the same conclusion. 
Finally, we should mention that this number of 
the Indian Antiquary may be purchased 
separately for 18s. 

The January number of the Indian Antiquary 
contains the first instalment of a series of 
papers on “ The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas,” 
mainly based upon some MSS. purchased by 
Major Temple at the sale of Dr. Burnell’s 
library. The Tuluvas are a very primitive tribe 
in South Kanara, who have preserved not only 
their own branch of the Dravidian tongue, but 
also archaic customs and traditions. Their 
language has been printed in the Kanarese 
character by the Basel Mission at Mangalore. 
One of these missionaries seems to have helped 
Burnell in making his collections twenty years 
ago; and another, the Rev. A. Manner (now 
also dead), supplied Major Temple with a 
transliteration of the Tulu texts, and with 
valuable notes. One of the papers is a very in¬ 
teresting account by Burnell of an incantation, 
at which he was himself present in 1872, which 
was celebrated by the head-man of the caste of 
toddy-drawers, corresponding to the Shanars 
of the Tamil oountry. Major Temple draws 
attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents, between these stories 


of demons of Southern India and those 
told about saints and heroes in the North. The 
illustrations include a coloured plate of devil - 
dancers, drawn by a native artist and repro¬ 
duced by Mr. Griggs. 

Part III. of the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India is less interesting than its prede¬ 
cessors. Babu Sarat Chandra Das is, as usual, 
the chief contributor. He explains the motives 
of scientific curiosity which induced him to 
undertake his adventurous journeys into the 
heart of Tibet, and describos the doctrine of 
transmigration as believed by the Lamas. There 
are also two independent accounts a Sanskrit 
treatise entitled “ Bhaktisataka,” wri* •» by a 
Bengali Brahman in the fourteenth or titteenth 
century, whioh is popular to this day in Ceylon. 
Its interest is two-fold : as showing that 
Buddhism was apparently then known in 
Bengal, and also that communication was open 
with Ceylon. Among the illustrations is a 
picture from “The Forbidden Temple” of the 
Emperor of China at Pekin, representing the 
five visions of Khedubje, a Tantrik myth which 
had its origin in Bengal as late as the fifteenth 
century, and passed thence into Tibet. 

The last number of the Journal of the An¬ 
thropological Society of Bombay (No. 3 of 
vol. iii.) contains two articles worthy of mention. 
One of these is a detailed catalogue of the funeral 
expenses of a Parsi who died at Bombay in 
17C3. The prices quoted show an increase of 
about two-fold, as compared with the present 
time. The other is an account of the core- 
monies practised by the Yaishnava Brahmans 
of Madras on the occasion of a girl attaining 
puberty. Oddly enough, this is contributes! by 
a Mahommedan. 

We may also mention here, for the benefit of 
those it concerns, a little volume of Lectures <m 
Hindu Religion, Philosophy, and Yn/a (Calcutta : 
the New Britannia Press). The author is 
K. Chakravarti, the founder and secretary of a 
“ psycho-religious ” society, styled the Yoga 
Samaj. Among the subjects treated of are : 
the spiritualism of ancient India, the Yoga 
philosophy of Patanjali, the religious and 
medical aspects of the Tantras, &c. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the meeeting of the British Association, to 
be held at Oxford, in August, under the presi¬ 
dency of the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
presidents of the sections will be as follows : 
Mathematics and PhysicB, Prof. Arthur W. 
Rucker; Chemistry, Prof. Harold B. Dixon ; 
Geology, Mr. Lazarus Fletcher ; Biology, Prof. 
J. Bayley Balfour ; Geography, Captain W. J. 
L. Wharton; Economic Science and Statistics, 
Prof. C. F. Bastable; Mechanical Science, 
Prof. A. B. Kennedy; Anthropology, Sir W. H. 
Flower; and Physiology, Prof. E. A. Schafer. 
Prof. J. Nicholson and Mr. W. H. White will 
deliver the evening discourses. Sir Douglas 
Galton will be nominated as president of the 
Association for the meeting at Ipswich in 1894. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Friday next, March lii, will be 
delivered by Lord Rayleigh, his subject being 
“ The Scientific Work of Tyndall.” 

Mrs. Rae has presented to the Royal Insti¬ 
tution a portrait of her late husband, Dr, John 
Rae, the Arctic explorer. 

The old pupils of M. Bertrand, perpetual 
secretary of the Academic des Sciences, propose 
to commemorate his jubilee as professor, by 
having a medal struck. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son announce for imme¬ 
diate publication the thirteenth edition of 
Deschanel’s Natural Philo* ■■■! u. Extensive 
re-arrangements have been ctl ;ted iu tiie old 
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matter, and Prof. Everett has added four 
entirely new chapters. Among the additions 
are: a new chapter on thermodynamics, two 
chapters dealing with recent investigations in 
electrical science, a chapter on systems of 
coaxal lenses, and sections relating to con¬ 
temporary experiments in heat and electro¬ 
magnetism. The number of unworked examples 
in the optical section has also been largely 
augmented. 

The seventeenth thousand of Sir Robert 
Ball’s Starland is now on sale. Mr. Gladstone, 
writing to the author a short time since respect¬ 
ing this work, remarked : “ I have now finished 
reading your luminous and delightful ‘ Star- 
land,’ and am happy to be, in a sense, enrolled 
amongst your young pupils.” 

Titles become more and more troublesome 
among men of science. On page 200 of the 
second edition of The Two Spheres, by 
T. E. 8. T. (1894), we read: 

“ Lord Huxley once wrote : ‘ It is, and always has 
been, a favourite tenet of mine that atheism is as 
absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism.’ Even 
on the question of miracles, Argyll writes,” 
Ac., Ac. 

REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic. — (Monday, Feb. 13.) 

Lord Reay, president, in the chair.—Mr. R. F. 
St. Andrew St. John read a paper, entitled “The 
Story of Thuwannashan, or Suvaana Sima Jataka, 
according to the Burmese Version, published at the 
Hanthawati Press, Rangoon.” A peculiarly 
interesting feature of this Jataka is the fact that it 
has undoubtedly been depicted on the western 
gateway of the Sauchi Tope (Figure 1 in Plate 
xxxvi. of Fergusson's Tree and Serpent Worship), 
and will illustrate what curiously erroneous 
theories may be evolved from imperfect data. I 
feci convinced that a complete knowledge of the 
Jataka and other stories current in Buddhist 
literature would enable one to explain most of the 
scenes depicted on these and other Buddhist ruins. 
That trees and serpents were, and are, largely 
worshipped is not to be denied; but I think it will 
be clearly seen from this and other plates 
that Fergusson did not draw correct deduc¬ 
tions regarding the Sanchi end Amravati 
Topes. In his second edition he admits this. 
Fergussoa gives the dates of the Sanchi gates as 
first century a.d. ; if this be correct, it proves that 
this is one of the early Jataka and that the so- 
called ten greater Jataka are not all late composi¬ 
tions. At Plate xxxii. of the northern gate we have 
the Vessantara Jataka, and at Plate r.xiv. 2 Bhiiri- 
datta. Here is what Fergusson says at Plate 
xxxvi. (p. 138 of the first edition). “The upper 
portion of the plate represents one of those trans¬ 
actions between the Hindus and Dasyus, which 
have probably only a local meaning. ... In the 
centre of the upper part of the picture a Hindu 
chief, or Rajii, accompanied by his minister, is 
conversing with a Dasyu, whose two wives, or 
daughters, are seen beyond him on his left hand. 
On the Raja’s right are two of the ordinary 
circular huts of the Dasyus, in front of which 
a man and woman are seated naked. They are 
sitting on their lower garments, and their upper 
cloaks are hung in their huts. Two monkeys 
are playing above them. Between these two huts 
ie seen the fire pot, which is almost an invariable 
accompaniment whenever these Dasyus are repre¬ 
sented. Below it is the water-pot, and beside it 
the ladle or pincers. From their position here 
they would teem to be the sacred implements of 
the tribe. Did fire and serpent worship go 
together?” In his second edition (p. 151), Fergua- 
son says : “ Mr. Beal is of opinion that Fig. i, 
Plate xxxvi., represents the principal scenes of the 
Sama Jataka as quoted below, and I am not 
prepared to say this may not be correct; but, if so, 
the form of the fable most have been considerably 
altered since the first century, as Sanchi, the king, 
does not kill the boy by accident. He is being 
deliberately shot by a soldier. The king is etand- 
mg unarmed at some distance with his minister 
beside him, talking to an ascetic, accompanied by 
tus two wives or daughters, and, consequently, not 


Dakhala, which, otherwise, we might fancy him 
to be from the repetition of the same figure 
occurring sometimes in these bas-reliefs. It is 
probable that the figure in front of the Pansalas 
are meant to be represented as blind, not only 
from their being naked, but also from the monkeys 
stealing the fruit and pulling the thatch oft' the 
roof, with other circumstances. The two figures in 
the centre do look like a reduplication of the boy 
and the minister ; and it is absolutely necessary it 
should be so, if the Sima Jataka is to be identified 
at all with this sculpture. ... It is goiug 
rather too far to repre.-ent the king abdicating his 
throne and becoming the slave of two blind 
hermits, because one of his soldiers had shot an 
innocent boy ! ” Both Beal and Fergusson quote 
Hardy, whose summary of the Sama Jataka in 
Eastern Monachistn is very brief. Where Fergusson 
got the idea of a minister and soldiers I cannot 
understand. Nor can I agree with Beal in think¬ 
ing that the figure standing between Sama and 
the archers is the Devi. It is clearly a man. I 
would suggest that we must look at this picture as 
composed of two halves, the one to our right being 
the ordinary part of Sima’s life, and that to the 
left the extraordinary. On the right wc see the 
blind Dukfda and Pitiki, and Sama coming to 
draw water at the Migasammati, bis usual voca¬ 
tion. On our left tho king shoots and then con¬ 
verses with him. Above wo see tho Devi with 
Dukula and PJriki making the san-a kiriyd, the 
king, wearing his cloth ungirt in the usual manner, 
standing behind. He then appears again in the 
centre, taking leave of Sama and promising to 
lead a good life. The head of a duck in the water 
behind the left-hand group shows that they are on 
the bank of a bend in the river.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Chalmers, l’rof. Bendall, 
Prof. Rhys Davids, and Dr. Caster took part. 


Historical. —(Anniversary Meeting, Thursday, 
Feb. 15.) 

Sia M. E. Grant Dr it, president, in the chair. 
—The secretary read the report of the council on 
tho literary and financial position of the society 
during the past year. Lord Rosebery, Prof. Max 
Muller, and Prof. Pelham were elected vice- 
presidents ; Prof. Maitland, Prof. Tout, Messrs. 
Hubert Hall, Leadam, and Oman, members of 
council; and Sir J. H. Ramsay, a fellow.—The 
president then delivered his annual address. Last 
year, he said, he spoke of the uses of Thucydides 
to the modern st atesman. He was not sure that 
he could do better on the present occasion than 
answer tho same question with regard to the most 
interesting of Lat in historians, Tacitus. He wished 
to narrow as much as possible the field of inquiry. 
He did not propose to enter into the much- 
discussed question as to the trustworthiness 
of Tacitus, or as to the value, or want of 
value, of the materials ho used. No ancient 
writer could come up to the standard of 
accuracy now insisted upon in historical composi¬ 
tion ; and we had only to be thankful for what we 
had got, without sighing over the absence of what 
would have been better. Nor again, would any¬ 
thing be said about the merit of Tacitus considered 
purely from the literary side. He stood abso¬ 
lutely alone as the employer of the lapidary style 
of writing; a style influitely to be admired, but 
never to be imitated without extreme peril. The 
president then took a rapid survey of the 
historian's writings, merely looking at thoughts 
which seemed to have a direct modem application, 
not attempting to be exhaustive, but hoping to 
suggest to some one the idea of a more com¬ 
plete review upon the same lines. The whole of 
the narrative of the mutiny of the Pannonian and 
German legions might have been pondered over at 
various periods of recent history by those who had 
to occupy themselves with the discipline of armies. 
Even at this moment some portions of it might, 
perhaps, be studied with advantage not far 
irom the scenes in which the story is laid. The 
most notable thing in the first book of tho j 
Annals for the guidance of statesmen was the 
golden dictum of Tiberius—“ Deorum injuriae 
diis curae.” What rivers of blood would not its 
frank acceptance kuve prevented 1 As to another 
point, the care for the verdict of posterity had 
probably never been so strong an influence with men 
of action as the historian supposed, and we might 


doubt whether it had ever boon weaker than it was 
at the present day. Count the men now directing 
the aifairs of this Empire. How many were there 
whose thoughts went, at the very furthest, beyond 
the next election '< A remark in the Annals —" the 
Roman state has become so satiated with glory 
that it desires peace and quietness even for foreign 
nations”—was not without its application to the 
England of our own day, as its converse explained 
to a great extent the unrest of contemporary 
France. Tnat recalled to tho president's recol¬ 
lection a talk he once had with Prevost-Paradol, 
wao spoke of the confirmed dinlike of France for 
England, and who, on being told that the 
English people had long got over feelings of the 
kind, said, “ Ah, vous n’etes pas les derniers 
vaincus 1 ” In conclusion, the president re¬ 
marked that the main business of the Royal 
Historical Society was to drive among the 
records of the past and to briug new knowledge 
to light. That knowledge, however, could only be 
made available to tho world at large, when it had 
been worked into a literary form by those who 
possessed at once the power of separating the true 
from the false, and of giving to their thought lucid 
and, if possible, memorable expression. He could 
not believe that they did ill at these anniversary 
meetings, especially when they were addressed by 
one who made no claim to be a specialist, if they 
paused to consider the works of some of those 
who could claim with justice to be in the first ilight 
of historians. Ho was once the possessor of a 
curious book called Essays by a Gentleman who has 
left his Lodgings. Tho aut hor was no less a person 
than the late Earl Russell; and the best thing 
in it, the president used to think, was a diaty 
kept at Rome by tho Wandering Jew in the days 
of 'Acit.us If any of those present had had the 
opportunities of that much-travelled person, the 
groat historian, perhaps, would have interested 
them more by his sketches of character and by his 
pointed remarks on political events than by political 
maxims properly so called. For these we must 
turn to more modern writers, most of whom had, 
however, profited not a little by the labours of 
tho world-famous historian under notice that 
cveuing — On the motion of Mr. Hyde-Clarke, 
seconded by Sir Donald Wallace, the president 
was cordially thanked for his address. 


Philological. — (Friday, March 2.) 

Prof. Napier, president, in tho chair. — Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay read a paper on “ The Accentual 
Element in Early Latin Verso, with a New Theory 
of the Saturnian Metre.” The Latin accent, he 
showed, was one mainly of stress, as may be seen 
from the Byncope and reduction of unaccented 
vowels at all periods of the language, while the 
Greek accent was one mainly of pitch, though 
by the beginning of the Christian era the stress- 
element had begun to assert itself. In the Roman 
imitations of the Greek quantitative metres the 
Latin accent, owing to its stress character, forced 
itself into recognition. The reconciliation of 
accent and metrical ictus in the various species of 
metres was illustrated, especially the reconciliation 
of the sentence-accent in the dialogue metres of 
the early dramatists. The two characteristics of 
this early Latin poetry are alliteration and regard 
for accent; hence the probability that the native 
Latin metre, the Saturnian, was accentual as well 
as alliterative. The quantitative theory of the 
Saturnian metre breaks down, when applied to the 
extant lines: Naevius makes -a (Fem. Sg. and 
Neut. PI.) short in his dramatic poetry, and can 
hardly be supposed to make it long in his 
Saturuians; Plautus does not allow an ictus like 
pulcrds in the second foot of an iambic line, so that 
we cannot suppose this ictus in the Saturnian 
ferunt pitlcras crelerras, &c. ; no Latin poet tolerates 
the ictus facile, subiyit, an ictus required by the 
quantitative scansion of facile facieis superases, Ac., 
snbxgit omne Loucanam, Ac. The mere fact that 
every extant Saturnian line begins with an accented 
syllable is enough to show us the true nature of 
the metre. The metre was accentual, the secondary 
accent of quadrisyllables being taken into account 
at the beginning of the line, tnat of five-syllabled 
words at any r«rt of the line. This secondary 
accent was a relic of the earlier uniform accentua¬ 
tion of the first syllable; and that this earlier 
accentuation had not been discarded long before 
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the time of Livius Andronicns can be seen from a 
word like dimtdiux, for the change of e to i in the 
second syllable shows that the accent still rested 
on the first at the period when short unaccented e 
became i. In one class of words, quadrisyllables 
with the first three syllables short, the accent 
remaiued on the first syllable till the second cen¬ 
tury r,.e. at least (e.g., btil{i)neae). The counting 
of syllables, a leading feature ot Romance poetry, 
was the third rhythmical factor of the Saturnian 
metre, seven syllables being required in the first 
half-line, Bix (with a permissible live) in the second. 
Occasionally a word like eapidbns (scanned by 
Ennius as a dactyl), ingeniitm (like Horace’s prin ■ 
cipyum, comilynm) might represent a trisyllable. 
The true scheme of the metre is : A-type: 

XX(,) XX, XXX 1 XXX, XXX (or XXXX, XX) 

e g., da hfd nullum Mctclli || Naivio poilae (or || 
adlociilus siunini). 

B-type: 

XX(.) XX, XXX XXXX, XX (or II XXX, XX) 

e.g., prim{a) incrdil Cireri j || Proserpina piier (or || 
fuitse tirum), 

and its laws of elision and prosodical hiatus more 
resemble those of Ennius than of Virgil. The 
paper concluded with a statement of Prof. Stengel’s 
derivation of the Romance decasyllable (originally 
of thirteen syllables i) from the Latin Saturnian. 


FINE ART. 

MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. FULLEYLOVE's “Paris To-day,” a series 
of fifty or sixty water-colours, with here and 
there a pencil drawing of great character, 
make, from a certain point of view, not only 
one of the most interesting exhibitions the Fine 
Art Society has held, but one of the most com¬ 
prehensive and artistic records that Paris has 
ever received. If Mr. Fulleylove, as a colour¬ 
ist, has not quite the subtlety and variety of 
some of his brethren, his colour is yet in¬ 
variably harmonious, and bis tone is restful, 
save on the rare occasions when the work is in 
a high key; and even then he succeeds, at 
all events, in getting the effect that he has 
wished to get. But it is by his draughtsman¬ 
ship of architecture—a draughtsmanship which 
never ceases to be pictorial or picturesque 
because it is likewise learned—that Mr. Fulley- 
love’s drawings make their most convincing 
appeal. Trained originally as an architect, he 
yet betrays nothing of the dryness of archi¬ 
tectural study; nor is it even very easy to per¬ 
ceive what is the architectural style for which 
he has most affection. It is stated and under¬ 
stood to be broadly “ classic and if that is so, 
it is a matter in which he differs from Prout, 
though he may agree with Turner. But 
certainly, in the various drawings of “ Paris 
To-day,” he displays not unfrequently 
what would appear to be a sympathy 
with Gothic work. To this the Notre 
Dame studies bear witness. Since Meryon 
himself, no one, probably, has drawn 
“the Stryge” so powerfully as Mr. 
Fulleylove. But as good as anything that is 
architectural at all, whether Gothic, Renais¬ 
sance, bastard Renaissance, or modem Classic, 
are the drawings of the Luxembourg Gardens ; 
while outside Paris itself, Mr. Fulleylove has 
been most happy—adding grace and suavity 
to all that is decisive and energetic—in his 
treatment of the Park of St. Cloud and of the 
wonderful landscape with the Terrace at St. 
Germain-en-Laze. Altogether, the exhibition 
is of an uncommon character, and demands a 
a visit. For the new edition of Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s Pastorals of France and Renuncia¬ 
tions , which was published lately by Messrs. 
Mathews & Lane, Mr. Fulleylove designed a 
title-page of unique character in the style of the 
roooco; and for Mr. Fulleylove’s exhibition 
the author of those stories has supplied "A 


Note ” on the Paris that he loves. We may 
add that Messrs. Rowney & Co. are to repro¬ 
duce in colours more than one of the most 
recent of the Paris drawings. 

Mr. Wilson Steer’s exhibition of pictures, 
which include both portraiture and landscape, 
is more attractive and more individual than 
some of the shows held recently at the 
Goupil Gallery ; and we are glad that 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. afford the 
public the opportunity of seeing together in 
sufficient quantity the work of one of tho mo3t 
interesting, because one of the most refined and 
sensitive, of our younger painters. Mr. Steer is 
indeed wholly, but most acceptably, modem. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOTTICELLI’S “ SPRING.” 

Firth College, Sheffield: Feb. 20,1894. 
Mr. Grant Allen will find in Dr. War¬ 
burg's Sandro Botticelli’s “ Oelnirl tier Venus and 
Eriihling” (Hamburg, 1893) abundant evidence 
to answer his questions and disprove his theory. 
Dr. Warburg gives a most complete account of 
the literature on the subject, ancient and 
modem. 

His conclusion is that the source of Botti¬ 
celli’s inspiration is to be found in two passages 
of Politian. The first is in the ode, “ Veris 
descriptio,” dedicated to Zenobio Acciajuoli: 

“ It ver et Venus ot veris praenuntius ante 
Pennatus graditur Zephyrus, vestigia propter 
Flora quibus muter praespargens ante viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet” 
(v. 735 foil.). 

The second is in the “ Rusticus ” (1183): 

“ Auricomae, jubare exorto do nubibus adsunt 
Horae, quae coeli portas atque atria servant, 


Et Venus et Venerem parvi comitantur Amores 
Floraque lascivo parat oscula grata marito : 

In mediis resoluta comas nuduta papillas 
Ludit et alterno terram pede Gratia pulsat 
Uda choros agitat nais . . .” 

Another passage in Politian suggests that 
the original title was “ II regno di Venere.” 
It is in the “ Giostra,” st. 68-70 : 

“ Ma fatta Amor la sua bella vendetta 
MoBsesi lieto pel negro acre a volo ; 

E ginne al regno di sua madre in fretta 
Ov’ e de’ picciol suo’ fratci lo stnolo 
Al regno ove Grazia si diletta, 

Ove Belta’ di fiori al crin fra brolo, 

Ove tutto lascivo drieto a Flora 
Zefiro vola e la verde erba iafiore.” 

It is not necessary to point out how great was 
Politian’s influence on the classical knowledge 
of the time, nor how close was his connexion 
with Cosimo’s court. 

These passages show beyond a doubt that tho 
figures on the right are Zephyr and Flora, that 
Spring is scattering flowers before them, and 
that the central figure is Venus. Tho sugges¬ 
tion that the first three are months is impos¬ 
sible, if the central figure is Venus; for April is 
the goddess’s own month. Spring, as described 
in the Ilypnerntomachia Poliphili, closely re¬ 
sembles Botticelli’s nymph : “ una pulcherrima 
dea cum volante trecce cincte de rose ed altri 
fiori, cum tenuissimo supparo aemulante gli 
mernbri subjecti. . . . Fiore et rose divota- 
meDte spargeva.” 

Mr. Grant Allen’s further theory, that the 
figure on the left is not Mercury but Favonius, 
is easily disproved by the passage from Seneca 
de benef. 1, 3, quoted by Janitschek, as an 
explanation of Mercury’s presence :— 

“ Quare tres Gratiae et quare sorores sint et quare 
manibus implexis et quare ridentes juvenes et 
virgines solutaque ac perlucida veste. Alii quidem 
videri volunt unatn esse quae det beneficia, 
alteram quae accipiat, tertiam quae reddat. Alii 
beneficiorum tria genera, promerentium, redden- 
tium, simul et accipientium reddentiumque. . . . 


Ergo et Mercurius una stat, i on quia benef ; 
ratio commendat vel oratio ni quia pictori . . 
visum est.” 

That tho received interpi. ation is quite in 
accord with the current vie vs of the Renais¬ 
sance is undoubted. Carl ri’g l.e lmngmi 
dei/li Dei deyli Antichi (of w); h, unfortunately, 
I only possess a late Padu edition of 16ns), 
which was a popular book in the sixteenth 
century, contains the folio wig : 

“ Oltre alle Grade e agli Amort -irivc I’lntaro, the 
BOleuauo gli autichi metterecoi; 'a stutuadi \ eu?r* 
quella di Mercurio.” 

“ Imaginideile Grade guidated : Merntrio dmntautc 
che il giovare e la beueficeuzi lit ve essere faita con 
ragione, &c.” 

“ II quarto . . . e Zefiro ■ l'onente eecoudo 

i moderui, il quale pcrcio di primarera vc.su la Urn, 
di vend herbe e fa fiorire i vndegc.anti prat i. Unde 
venue, che le favolo lo finsero ,n into di Flora, che 
gia dicemmo adorata da gli antichi come Dea dei 
fiori la imagine della quale fii di bella niufu . . . 
portava ghirlania in capo di dirir.i port o r t 0 par-- 
mrnte tulta dipinta a fori di co/ori dtrrrsi, dui quail 
non si adorni la terra quandi si liorisoe.” 

These passages might all have been written 
as an interpretation of Botticelli’s picture; and 
it would surely be absurd to suppose that lie 
used figures so well known, anu so characteristic 
as those of Flora, Zephyr, and Mercury, to 
represent Favonius and the mouths, personifica¬ 
tions which are all but unknown iu art of this 
kind. 

A glance at the “Venus and Mars ” attributed 
to Botticelli iuthe National Gallery is sufficient 
to suggest that the central figure is intended 
for Venus. She wears almost the same long 
fine linen garment, and has her hair bi aided 
fantastically in long plaits brought round uuder 
the arms and clasped between her breasts. 

As to Mr. Grant Allen’s furtner theory, that 
the picture belonged to a series of the Four 
Seasons. The pictures are, according to Dr. 
Warburg, not the same size; and we have, 
besides, Vasari’s explicit statement: — 

“Perlacitta in diverse case fece tondi di sua 
mano e femmine ignude assai; delle quale oggi 
ancora a Gastello, villa del Duca Cosimo sono due 
quadri figuranti l’uno Venere che misce, e quelli 
aure e ventiche fanno venire in terra con gli amori, 
e cosi un’ altra Venere che le Gra/.io la tioriscono, 
dinotando la Primavera; le quali da lui con 
la grazie si veggono espresse.” 

It is scarcely likely that Vaiari could have 
failed to know of such a series, if it existed. 

W. C. F. Anderson. 


A ROMAN TILE FROM GLOUCESTER. 

Christ Church, Oxford : M-irch 3, 1394. 

Mr. John Bellows has recently made an 
interesting discovery at Glouci ster. In some 
excavations near the Cross, the centre of the 
city, remains of some considerable building 
have been found, and among ' hem a tile, of 
which Mr. Bellows has very kindly sent me a 
squeeze. It bears three well-formed letters : 
r T a. 

After the G is a fracture. Mr. Bellows sug¬ 
gests as an expansion r[es) p(ubl ca) O(levnisis), 
and I think he is right. Tiles f mud abroad at 
Carsioli, Augusta Praetoria, and Dierua bear 
respectively r r c, r p a, and dkp pikrva. 
and provide adequate parallels (Bee also \\ ll- 
manns, 2791). It has long be in known that 
Glevum was a colonia, founded ; retty certainly 
under Nerva ; but the existing references to its 
rank were not so numerous th .t we are not 
glad of another. It has been su ;gested that a 
tile in the stone screen of Bi rkeley Church 
(Ephemeris iii. 123, p. 142) may also refer to 
Gloucester; but the reading is unceitain, and 
another specimen of the stamp appears to have 
been found at Bath, where it it* iff vr * n ’ l| - 


museum (C. vii. 1252—there read w r <>v 

F. II A' !.' i 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The two following exhibitions will open next 
week: the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Piccadilly; and the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, in Pall Mall East. 

Some changes have been made this year in 
the regulations for the British Institution 
scholarships. The limit of age for candidates 
is raised to twenty-five years; and £25 will be 
added to the scholarship in sculpture and to 
one of the two scholarships in painting, making 
them of the total value of £75, should the work 
of the succcessful candidates be of sufficient 
merit. The subjects chosen are: for painting, 
“ Diana and Eudymion ” ; for sculpture, “ The 
Flight of Aeneas from Troy”; for drawing, 
the first stanza of Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute to be held next Tuesday, Mr. C. J. Long¬ 
man will read a paper on “The Bows of the 
Ancient Assyrians and Egyptians,” with lime¬ 
light illustrations. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York 
invites a competition for the decoration of the 
court-room of oyer and terminer in the criminal 
court building, which is occupied by a judge of 
the Supreme Court for cases of great gravity 
only. The entire room is to be decorated, at a 
cost of 5000 dollars (£1000). The ceiling is to 
be coloured in flat tints. Three panels on one 
wall are to be filled with figure compositions of 
allegorical or historical subjects, appropriate to 
the character of the room: these are to be 
painted on canvas, which will be fastened on 
the wall with white lead. The rest of the walls 
are to be decorated in flat tints, or with figures 
and ornament, at the discretion of the artist. 
We may add that the president of the society is 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the architect; and the 
secretary, Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, 217, West 
Fifty-seventh-street, New York. 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times: 

“ M. do Morgan, chief of the Antiquities De¬ 
partment, claims to have made the discovery of 
the long-EOuglit entrance to the mysterious brick 
pyramid of Dashur, near Saqqara. After 
numerous borings in tho ground surrounding the 
pyramid, he found, 27 ft. below the surface, a 
gallery 230 ft. long cut in the rock and inclining 
upwards towards the pyramid. Fifteen chambers 
were found, containing numerous tombs and 
sarcophagi of high functionaries (among them the 
farcophagus of a queen), all of the XHth Dynasty, 
over 2000 years before Christ. It is expected that 
further researches will reveal the sarcophagus of 
King Usurtesen III.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Saturday programme at tho Crystal 
Palace included a Ballad for Orchestra, “ The 
Legende of Excalibur,” by Mr. Walter Wesclu'-, 
the music of which is smooth, of agreeable 
quality, and well scored. It is not real pro¬ 
gramme music; for the composer only wishes it 
to be known that certain scenes from Tennyson 
anil Mallory suggested the work. It is remark¬ 
able how little inclined Beethoven was to 
indicate his source of inspiration, although he 
always worked to a mental picture. Once, but 
only when pressed by one of his friends as to the 
meaning of a certain Sonata, he replied, “ Read 
Shakspere’s ‘ Tempest.’ ” Herr Hugo Becker 
gave a fine performance of a Concerto for 
violoncello by Haydn. The father of instru¬ 
mental music wrote, it is said, six Concertos 
for that instrument; but, up to now, only the 
one performed at this concert has appeared in 
print, i! is marked Op. 101. Pohl, in his bio- 
a; ’ • •>» ihiydii -->v >t written for Kraft, 
a member o! 1 risterhazy’s band, and 

seine authorities even assert that it was com¬ 


posed by Kraft himself. The music is quaint 
and pleasing, and showy for the solo instru¬ 
ment. Tho programme included Wagner’s fine 
“ Overture to Faust,” and Beethoven’s seldom 
heard Symphony No. 1. Mile. Rose Olitzka 
made her first appearance as vocalist, and was 
most successful. 

On the same afternoon, Gounod’s “ Faust ” 
was given in concert recital form at the Queen’s 
Hall, under the able and vigorous direction of 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann. The principal vocalists 
were Mile. Trebelli, Miss Rosa Green, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. It was naturally 
to be expected that an opera so well known, so 
much admired, and containing so many lyrical 
moments, would prove a success; and the result 
was according to expectation. The revival of 
some neglected operas would prove an interest¬ 
ing, though at first - a somewhat dangerous, 
speculation. 

Miss Eibenschiitz played Brahms’s two sets 
of new pieces, Op. 1IK and 119, at her piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. The Intermezzo in E flat minor, 
omitted when she originally produced the 
works at tho Popular Concerts, is a piece of 
almost unmitigated gloom, but, by reason 
of its fine, delicate workmanship, most 
attractive. Miss Eibenschiitz gave a very 
sympathetic and at times vigorous rendering 
of the ten numbers. Her reading of 
Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques ” was 
unequal. Some of the variations were excellent 
but others lacked poetry ; and in the matter of 
technique there were one or two doubtful 
moments. Of Schubert’s Sonata in D, Op. 53, 
we only heard the last movement, which was 
played in a neat, crisp manner. Miss Eiben¬ 
schiitz may be praised for having limited her 
Chopin selection to two short Etudes; his pieces 
have been too much played, and often by 
pianists who cannot see the music for the notes. 

Mr. Algernon Ashton gave a chamber concert 
at Prince's Hall on Wednesday evening. His 
Sonata in A for pianoforte and violin is a 
clever work. Of the three movements, the 
second “Larghetto” is the most inspired; the 
principal theme is of noble character. Four 
“ Lively Pieces ” for violoncello aud pianoforte 
were received with great favour; aud Mr. 
W. H. Squire’s admirable ’cello playing deserves 
mention, for the composer has written music 
for the stringed instrument by no moans 
comfortable. Four songs for soprano, sung by 
Miss M. Eaton, showed no special character 
as music, while the constant high notes for the 
voice will not bring them into favour with 
vocalists. Mr. William Pauli, a promising 
baritone singer, gave Mr. Ashton’s Op. 1, a 
“ Legendary Ballad,’V written many years 
ago. The music, of Loewe-Schubert type, 
presents many points of interest. Of the bad 
policy of giving a whole programme of his 
compositions we have spoken on a former 
occasion. Mr. Ashton, however, perseveres. 
He is clever and deserves success; and it is on 
that account that we regret perseverance which 
savours of obstinacy, and, but for the artist’s 
earnestness, might be mistaken for conceit. 

J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

It is proposed to bring out, in a limited 
edition, the contents of the important MS. in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, usually, 
but erroneously, called “Queen Elisabeth’s 
Virginal Book.” The publication will be edited 
by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland and Mr. W. 
Barclay Squire. This announcement will be 
welcome to all who know the importance of 
early English harpsichord music. 

At the South Place Institute, on Sunday, 
March IK, at 3.45 p.m., Mr. E. F. Jaques will 
give a lecture on “Robert Schumann, Com¬ 
poser aud Critic.” 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
IIUCKtSOHAM 1-ALACI, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFF1/.I, FLORENCE, 
l-ITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OS SINK ARTS, 
SI.oUKNCK, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 

LUX KM ISOl'EO, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
I1EKM1TAUE, ST. PKTBR8- 
BI'RO. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

of 1st puues, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
6S Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Nr iv Pamphlet—Fiif.e on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

Now ready, cloth, price Is. 

A SYSTEM of LUCID SHORTHAND. 

Devised by 

WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 

With a Prefatory Note by HERBERT SPENCER. 


Williams & Noiuiate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covcnt Garden. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B ikkbeck bank, 
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TWO-AND-A-IIALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
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TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly balances, wht^i not drawn below £ 1 U 0 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift tho Rank receives small gums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BTRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

yon TWO GUINEAS TER MONTU. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

rOR FIVE hill I.LINGS PER MONTU. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, pout free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mauser. 

“VINOLIA” SHAVING STICKS. 

Premier 6<1., Toilet Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., Vestal 2s. 


“VINOLIA” SHAVING CAKES. 

Premier Is., Toilet 2s., Vestal 3s. 


“VINOLIA” SHAVING FOAM. 

Toilet Is., Is. 6d., Vestal 2s. 6d. 
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CLAREN DON PRE SS LIST. 

NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


REAI )}' ON MONDAY NEXT. 

NEW SECTION OF VOL. III. (EVERYBODY—EZOD), 5«. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. I 


"RULERS OF INDIA.” 

NEW VOLUME. 

Just published, crown Svo, with a Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO and the BRITISH 

SETTLEMENT of the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By the late JOHN BRADSHAW, 
M.A., LL D , Inspector of Schools, Madras. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 


gible .”—Literary World, 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. ^ d »inspector ot bcnoois, Madras. 

Edited by JAMES A. II. MURRAY, LL.D. VOLUMES NOW READY, 

f&r xoTicE.-Th,: r rrs,jd r „m.,n of thr. work is a* joiintc*:— Akbar. Albuquerque. Aurangzib. Madhava Kao Sindbia. 

Vol. I., A and B. and Vol. II., C. Edited by I)r. Mrimav. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, J Xiord Clive, Dupleix. 'Warren Hastings. Tbe klarquoss Corn- 
ti 12 .. 6d. each. (/«,»/,.<;.) j wallis. Haidar AU and Tipu Sultan. The Marquess Wellesley. 

VoL III D^ndB* 8 C0 “ rri * rf m Vo1 "' L “ d IL src 6iul soId wr " raUly ' ' The Marquess of Hastings. Montstuart Elphinstone. Sir Thomas 

D. Edited by Dr. Mi bkay. (/„ <h, ,„™,) j E-EVERY. ito.nd. ;r„w, Munro. Lord William Bentinck. Earl of Auckland. Viscount 

E. Edited by Henry BuADi.nr, u.A. I EVERYBODY-EZOD. 5 ». Hardinge. Banj it Singh. The Marquess of Dalhousie. Clyde 

Vol. IV. F, O, and H. and Strathnairn. Earl Canning. Lord Lawrence. The Earl of 

F. Edited by Hk*by Bradley, M.A. j Mayo. Earl Amherst. [/« the press.] 

JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. III.—WEST AFRICA.. i 6' VDTI.EM EXTAIt 1 VO11 MEU. 

crown hvo, doth, with Maps, 7 b. t>d. A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 

AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH By Sir W. W. HUNTER. Eightieth Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

COLONIES. By C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial 

otiice, London. JAMES THOMASON : and the British Settlement 

“ * work that should be kfpt at band for reference to make our colonial problems intelli- of North _ We at*rn India. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 3s. 6d. 

glble .”—Litemrg World. ' 

“A most valuable series of monographs, full of historical interest, ably and auccinctly 
ALREADY El'llLlSLIED. written.”— World. 

INTRODUCTION to an HISTORICAL GEO- „ , “ T" , 

ORAI’HY Of the BRITISH colonies. By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. With 8 Maps. Completion of the New Edition of Prof. Wallace s 

Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. “ L<>glC Of Hegel.” 

Vol. I. THE M-RT> TTP.KK A N T 1 . AN and EASTERN COLONIES mTT — T _ -.-..T™ aT^Tr^^niiir"" 1 6d ' !“*■ , _ , 

(exclusive of India), with ii Map,. 5s. THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 

“ Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” With Prolegomena to the Study of 
Vol. II. THE WEST INDIES. With 12 Maps. "s. 6d. Hegel's “Logic and Philosophy.” By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., I.L.D.. FelLw 

._ __. j of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 

_ _ ... Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the 

ZAMBESI. By the Rev. W. PAI1R GRESWELL, M.A., under the auspices of the I Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Royal Colonial Institute. ! AN ENQUIRY concerning the HUMAN UNDER 

‘‘A very useful and opportune publication by a very competent writer. Few men are ■ om.AmTvn ■, axt mTnuTDv vptvptpt vr xtopai w v 

v aa__ :u a A xr, x 4 . . . . * . „ ,1 STANDING and AN ENQUIRY concerning the PRINCIPLED of MOIAI.'J. b> 

better qualified than Mr. Greswell to furnish the student or tho traveller with the latest and i T1 ,, rrn ~ . . . . t 

most authentic information.”-7W». “AVID HUME. Reprmted from the Posthumous Editmn of 1..., and U .ted, with 

! an Introduction, Comparative Tables of Contents, and an Analytical Index, b> 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. j L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. 

HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. ByL 11 There can be no two opinions as to the acuteness and erudition which the present editor 

* w brings to his task.”— Times, 

the SAME AUTHOR. With 11 Maps. j K - 

Crown Svo, 6s. t Just published, 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 61. 

GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA!THE LIFE and TIMES of JAMES the FIRST, 

and NEWFOUNDLAND. By the SAME AUTHOR. With‘,lti Maps. i the Conqueror, King of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca, Count of Barcelona and l'rg> I. 

_ _ j Lord of Montpellier. By F. DARWIN SWIFT, B.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s 

College, Oxford. 

FA SC. III. 

Immediately, small 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Parts I. and II. published, *s. 6d. each. Just publiahed, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; cloth, cut Hush, (is. 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE: 

;™“» v - »“■>«““- *■ »■» *“«“•*•■«- «* 

DRIVER, D.D., and CHARLES A. BRIGGS. I e lr . 

j Crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

just published, crown svo, cloth, 7 a. fid. net. N BURMESE READER i being an Easy Intro 

■PVTIT tH iT OfTIT A TTTT T TVTOirnT/^WT A T»T7 ft *i J duction to the Written Language, and Companion to Judson’e Grammar. For the 

ENGLISH-SWAHILI DICTIONARY. Compiled i Use of Civil Service Students and others who Wi8h to acquire the Language quickly 

for the Use of the Universities* Mission to Central Africa. By A. C. MADAN, M.A., j and thoroughly. By R. F. ST. ANDREW ST. JOHN, Hon. M.A., Member of the 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Member of the Universities’ Mission to Central j Royal Asiatic Society, Teacher of Burmese in the University of Oxford and University 

Africa. College, London, and late Deputy-Commissioner in burmah. 


Completion of the New Edition of Prof. Wallace’s 
“Logic of Hegel.” 

Now ready, in 2 vole., crown Svo, 10b. 6d. each. 

THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 

“ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” With Prolegomena to the Study of 
Hegel’s ‘‘Logic and Philosophy.” By WILLIAM WALL ICE, M.A., LL.D.. Fellow 
of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

AN ENQUIRY concerning the HUMAN UNDER 

STANDING and AN ENQUIRY concerning the PRINCIPLES of MORALS. Bv 
DAVID HUME. Reprinted from the Posthumous Edition of 1777, and Edited, with 
an Introduction, Comparative Table* of Contents, and an Analytical Index, by 
L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. 

“ There can be no two opinions as to the acuteness and erudition which the present editor 
brings to his task.”— Times, 

Just published, Svo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 61. ** 

THE LIFE and TIMES of JAMES the FIRST, 

the Conqueror, King of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca, Count of Barcelona and Urgvl. 
Lord of Montpellier. By F. DARWIN SWIFT, B.A.., formerly Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. _ 

THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; cloth, cut ilush, 6s. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE: 

LITERARY and COLLOQUIAL. By JOHN BEAMBS, Bengal Civil Serticc 
(Retired). 

Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

A BURMESE READER: being an Easy Intro 

duction to the Written Language, and Companion to Judson’s Grammar. For the 
Use of Civil Service Students and others who wi*h to acquire the Language quickly 
and thoroughly. By R. F. ST. ANDREW ST. JOHN, Hon. M.A.. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Teacher of Burmese in the Udiversity of Oxford and University 
College, London, and late Deputy-Commissioner in burmah. 


FULL CL A HENDON JR ESS CATALOGUES WILL RE SENT TOST FREE ON ATTLir ATWN. 
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KII; WAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

1 -!V"i i ramatie Readings (it combination of speech, 
;! 1 - lit. Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 


I. 'LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

1 J ' ■v- 'i' . Gymnastic?, Pelsartc, ./Esthetic, Physical and 

, •• 1 •• ■». ftiv.i- in Expression. Practice iu Rcadimr, 
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r •• 11 • i"• i..s to It. J. Belvob, 11A., 8, Lancaster Place, 


L* 'N - SHELLEY — KEATS : IN 

'* 1 'V KNlmWEI) YEARLY PRIZES for the REST 
'■> •l.lv , written b,v a Wom in of any nation. Third set. 
■'. " I undress and “Gossip.” Is. Id.—For rules, send 
‘L i,u v wrapper to Rose Many Crawshav, Bwlch, 


S' r ''V'l’S SCHOOL, London.—An 

■ A u.V for filling tin pome VACANCIES on the 

' 1 teld on 4th APRIL NEXT.—For information, 

‘ : 1 •'!. 8t. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


» T ., TYPE-WRITING. 

A 1 riI °IS, PUBLISHERS, &c— 

b-'-rary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
. ‘ ■ K. SK A Co., 4<\ Norfolk Street, Straud, W.C. 

' T '' '■ ition. Highest references. Translations. 


UK 


I K JT STREET TYPEWRITERS 

IIS, FLEET STREET, E.l'. 

1 ■ est Charges. Highest Speed, 

kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

' 1 List:—115, Fleet Street, London. 


T . CATALOGUES 

l ‘‘bKi-LN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


l' r -k'tly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
b-VU & C«)., 37, Soho Square. 


F ‘J,L: 

WlL 


or 


>00KS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

L1A M S & NORGATE, 

^porters of Foreign Books, 

IUK ' TA street, CO vent garden, 

AND 

f ^REDEPJCK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

L'XJ l ES i jut on application . 


WALTER S COTT'S NEW BOOKS, 

JUST READY, NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MOORE. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price fia. 

ESTHER WATERS. By George 

MOORE. (A Novel dcaliDg with the Problems of Betting 
in low’ life.) 

OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. each. 

A DRAMA in MUSLIN. (Seventh Edition ) 
A MODERN LOVER (New Edition.) 

A MUMMER’S WIFE. (Twentieth Edition.) 
VAIN FORTUNE. 6s. With Illustrations by 
Maurice Greiileubag»n. A few Lar^e-paper copies at 
One Guinea. 

Second Edition, crown Svj, cl( th, 0s. 

MODERN PAINTING. By George 

MOORE. 

“ Of the very few liooks on art that painters and critics should on no 
account leave unread, this is surely one ."—Xn lio. 

“ 11 is book is one of the best books about pictures that have come 
into our hands for some years/’—< N 't Go:- tt?. 

A more original, a iietfer infoniu-d. a nmn: suggestive, and, let ti9 
add, a more amusing work <>n the art of to-day, we have never read 
than t his vo lume."— Uhn-jor' 11,-vaH. _ _ 

CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

READY 26th March. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

MAN and WOMAN: a Study of 

Human Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK 
ELLIS, Author of the “ Criminal,” “ The Nationalisation 
of Health,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. An 
anthropological and psychological study of the fecondary 
sexual differences which recent investigation has shown 
to exist among civilised human rac€s. 

Contents. 

Introduction-IIow to Approach the Problem-The Growth 
and Proportions of the Body—The Pelvis—The Head—The 
8enses—Motion—The Intellectual Impulse —Metabolism—The 
Viscera—The Functional Periodicity of Women—Hypnotic 
Phenomena—The Affectability of Women—The Artistic 
Impulse - Morbid Psychic Phenomena—The Variational Ten- 
dency of Men—N atali ty a n d M ortality —Co ncl usio n._ 

NOW READY. 

New and Cheaper Edition, on antique paper, with Index 
apecially prepared for this Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION, COPYRIGHT. 

THE KINGDOM of GOD is WITHIN 

YOU ; or, Christianity not as a Mystical Doctrine, but us a 
New Life-Conception. With a Preface for this Edition 
by Count LEO TOLSTOI. Translated from the Original 
Russian MB. by A. DELANO. 

“ There has grown up in our midst now movement, which can only 
be called a Kus.-iau presentation of Christianity... .Of this movement 
the greatest man of genius now living is the luspirer and guide." 

* Daily L'hronicU 1 . 

“Whatever may lie thought either of the philosophical value <<r of 
the practical bearings of its arguments, the frankness and sincere 
purpose of the b-mk make it worth a library of professional exegeses of 
the Sermon on the Mount."—8cu/s«nm. _ 


JUST I83UF.I). Crown Svo, paper cover, price Is. 

FAMILY HAPPINESS: a Novel. By 

Count LEO TOLSTOI. _ 

JUST READY. Crown Svo, clotb, price 3s. 6d. 

DRAMATIC ESSAYS by LEIGH 

HUNT. Selected and Edited, with Note3 and Intro¬ 
duction, by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. 
LOWE. With an Engraved Portrait of Leigh Hunt p>& 
Frontispiece. ' 

Thi.s Volnni<‘. contains the Criticisms coUtcinl by Leigh Hfus'T 
himself IS*)" Cot*;/ out of print ), and the admirable »Y wide* 
U'hic/t he contributed more than twenty years later t<y The 
Tatlcrf and nt-rer rtpnb'inui«l. 

Just ready, crown Svo, half-antique, paper b 

THE THEATRICAL “W0R 

1893. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

literary drama dealing with social p* made great 

proof were wanted. 


scries of though- 
theatres, Mr. Archer's 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecil Torr, M.A. 

With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. t»d. 

By Tin: Samk Author. 

RHODES in ANCIENT TIMES. Demy 

8vo, 10~. (3d. 

RHODES in MODERN TIMES. Demy 

Svo, 8s. 

THE MUMMY: Chapters on Egyptian 

Funereal Archaeology. Jiy E. A. W.vLLIs ttUDGB, 
T/it< D., F S.A., Keop-rof the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum Dt-myUro, 
with numerous Illustrations, 12s. fid. 

“A bool: that no arch le-lo^t can ali'ord to di-peti.«e with.Dr. 

Budge's work is a solid o inpciidnnn of aecuraui iufoMuatiou, not tcry 
new or original, but precise, trust worthy, and well-ordered, and. as 
such, is deserving of cordial recognition."— A thentn uni. 

The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLI- 

GIBED WOlGH and PHRASE!. Edited tor the Syndic» 
of tho University Press, by G. A. M. FENNELL. D.Litt., 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Editor of 
“ Pindar.” D^my ito, pp. xvi.-8’26, half-buckram, 31s 6i.; 
half-moroco>, 12s. 

FOUR LECTURES on the WESTERN TEXT 

of the NEW TESTAMENT. By J. It END EL HARRIS, 
M.A. Demy Svo, 5s. 

ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. OJVith 

a abort Explanatory Introduction, by ttie late F. 
SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Demy Hvo^ 10a. 

New and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4». 6%. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in the OP.IGINAL 

GREEK, according to the Text followed in the Authoris'd 
Version, together uith the Variations adopted in the 
Revised Version. Edited for tho Syndics of the Cam brio go 
University Press, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

A NEW MANUAL for CONFIRMATION CANDIDATE*. 

The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 

By the Rev. A. W. ROBINSON. M A.. Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wake¬ 
field. Fcap. 8vo, 2*. 

opiy joyS' 

Tha Bishop or Sausiu'rt.—“ uVntaius much useful information and 
seusiblt’ iiiMructitui." ... . .. 

The Di:vx m St. Fai l's.— “ It will he most useful in assisting those 
011B,.V.1 in tc.ichinu oiiihlreu llw rcR UKanmg of tUc Cliurcll 
Catechism." 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDRO- 

STATICS. By J. GREOTE9, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Chriat’a College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 5a. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, 

M A , late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambnu 0 -i 

7a. fid. , „ . 

Or 17? separate l arts — 

Part I t:p t > and including the Solution of TrUngles, 5 j. 
Part It, Analytical Trigonometry, nearly ready, 3a. 61. 

CAMBRIDGE NATT HAT, SCIENCE MANUALS. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

HEAT and LIGHT. By R T. Glazebrook, 

M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendiaa 
laboratory. C’rowu Svo, 5a. 

The Two Tarts arc a’>c published separately - 

HEAT. By R T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown Svo. 8*. 
LiaaT. By R T. GLAZEBROOK. Crown8vo,3(. 

“TmcWwwHo wmirea W< on l-i-.-ht. wiiuMf for ciaiu-ro„m 
ami Hi. Uboratury, wouM iij w-Al to .1 .opt Mr. (.laielnook < »»it 


"That tin. _ 

advance duriuc is**:: in universally :■•.!mitt-ert, but 
nothing could be more conclusive tliau Mr. * 
ful anti pointed articles.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ As a record of the year’s doing# iu tin 
volume sLimls unrivalled ."—Daily S'civs. 

A NEW ISSUE 

WORKS OF NATHAN 

In 12 vols , crown 8vo, antique 


Photogravure, the cover 
per vol. 

LATEST VOL. 

TWICE- 

TVith Front 

London : W 
21, Warm 


A fur'her List of fortlicDmin- Volumes in this Series wUl ba 
forwarded un application. 

NEJV VOLUMES of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 

S'lhjrc 1 far London T.A. Fximi .alion, October, 1894. 

1 ARISTOPHANES. - VESPAE. By C. E. 

I GRAVE-*, M a., Fellow of St. John’s College, G*ia- 
bridge. [Nearly ready. 

-- Cr/ ’ V 1 for Cambridge Local Examinations, December, 1894 

TnE I EURIPIDES.-HEOUBA. With Introduction 

«iwn«S. i sKi'"'" 11 '':"' 

nt Christ's Colieffe. LA .j.lyir j. 


•with Frontispieces in 
■ned by Walter Ciane. is. M. 

;\LY 2fifb MARCH. 

L D TALES. 

by James Torranoo. 

.TER SCOTT, Limited, 

[ Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Fellow ot Christ s College. 

London: C. 3■ CLAA & SONS, 
Camrkidgb University Press WaurhOUsB, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and SO West 23rd Street, Now 
York, and24. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON. W.C.. doin.-toc.tll the 
attention of the READING l'UBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, oil the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DA RI) J't BUCA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES Bent on application. _ 

Zhc Butbor's Manual 

By TEBCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown bvo, cloth gilt, 5» 

With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 

—it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense.'* c 

have little else but praise for the volume." 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18. BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. LONDON. 

LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

(TIIE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £4<> to £20, on 
APRIL 11, 12, 13.—Full paiticulars of Head Xl.u>rui. 

rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS TUK 

DIPLOJIA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty ditlereut subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Loudon. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcustle-ou-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Dr. PREST- 

V WICH. M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Ac., will give his Paper on “ A 
POSSIBLE CAUSE for the ORIGIN of the TRADITION of the 
FL< KiD," at the Meetiug ot MONDAY, March 1!», at half-past 4. The 
President in tlie Chair. 

House of the Institute. 8, Adclnhi Terrace. 

All Candidates for Membership or Associateship will be 
admissible to this meeting. 

IJNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on 14th June 
next, or some subsequent date, proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the newly instituted Chair of HLSTolt\ in 
the University. Tl.'e duties will In gm from 1st October next. Candi¬ 
dates are requested to lodge 20 printed copies of their application laud 
Testimonials, if any)sin the hands of the undersigned, on or before 
12th May. 

' Alan E. (Yai-perton, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
1U, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Just published, price Is.; per post, Is. 44*1. 

T HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOKNXHE YEAR 18'Jl 
London: |\ Manchester: 


Macmillan k Co. 


Fourth Edition, 5«- 


"PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

-t By 1'r.if, hi., -in, Beale. F.R.S. Fact.'»wl Arguments,ogaintt 

Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Ilm^lvy, Herbert Spencer, 
Straubs, Tyndall, and many others. 

Haiuukon & Son s, 53, Pall Mal^_ _ 

Price Is., po6t free. \ 

• "NDIGESTION: its Causes lied Cure. 

By John II. Clarke, M.D. \ 

London: James Errs k Co. (Ltd.), 17o, Piccadilly, 

4b. Threaduecdlo Street. \ 

/1 \ THE wily advertiser seeketh to'^no- 
V X / voke merriment. \ 


and Arguments against 


AX0B1UM BKODITVM, the deyourinpi 
( ) book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 

at Stickphast Paste. 

ANYBODY go one better? 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A.il ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tlic minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £109. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bunk rcoiiv ,, ' -u , nm , on 
deposit, and allows Intercut tncuthly on each comulet’.®™, BD , ° 

BIRKBECK BUILDING 

BOW TO PlIiCIMSR A HOUSE 

FOR TWO 01 INKAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LA.ND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR HVL 6IllI.Lir.GS r-LK MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS UA\ LNSClD»i r, Manner. 
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THEATRES. 


NEW WORK BY DR. M ACL AREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6a., poet free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other adelphi theatre. 

tierxnona. By Rev. ALEXANDER MA( LARLN, D.D. a. & g. Gatti, Bole Proprietors and Managers. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.’* THIS EVENING, at 7.60, THE COTTON KING. Me**s. 

_ , , , . 1 lt( ' ft**man, Ciarles Warner, Charles Cartwright, A. Williams, E. O'Neill, 

“ They nhow the fame wonderful fertility of apt and beautl- Herbert Flemming ; Meadamea Alma Stanley, Hall Caine, 
fill illustrations, the same exquisite une of language, and the p lon Boucdcault, and Mias Marion Terry. 

same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed _ . _ —-- 

to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s work*.”— Christum IK«rW Falpit. COMEDY THEATRE. 

“ They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled THI8 EVENING, at 8.15, DICK SHERIDAN. Memo, 
in their own manner .”—Hritiith Wn'kly, H. B. Irving, Brandon Thomas, Cyril Maude, Lewis Waller, 

Sydney Brough, Edmund Maurice, Will Dennis, F. M. Paget, 
Uniform with the above, pnee 5s., poBt free. & c . . M> H <3ames Vane, Pattie Browne, Lena Ashwell, Rad- 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. clyffe, Ettie Willi ams, A. O’B riin, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

“ As btriking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren ha« pub- COURT THEATRE. 

liebed.The book is lull of helpful thoughts. T H18 EVENING, at 8 55, THE TRAN8GRE880R. 

" ,,s x> 1 * Messrs. Fernandez, Brookfield, Hicks, Bucklaw, Cowis, and 

.... .ill. V.„ Arthur El wood; Mimes Coleman, Hatton, Blakiston, and Mias 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 0 lga Nethereole. At 8 . 1 ", FASHIONABLE INTKLLI- 

THE GOD of tho AMEN, and other OUNCE. Mr. C. H. Brooklield and Mias Lottie Venue. 

“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an H-VLY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail THIS EVENING, at 8, Shakespeaie s eomedy of 
Jhoth impress ana charm the reader.”-.* ,W.., fch TWELFTH NIGHT. VWj, -d^Geo^ 

Uniform with the above, price 5a., post free. Catherine Lewis, Ac. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons GARRICK THEATRE. 

on the 11th, 15th, ami ltith Chapters of the Gospel by THIg EVBNINGi at 8.1S, CASTE. Messrs. J. Forbes 
' ,ohn ’ . . , Robertson, W. L. Abingdon, Gilbert Hare, G. W. Anson; 

"Every setmnn glows with unction, and shows intense Ml,, u jse Leclercq, Me.. May Harvey, Slid Miss Kate Rorke. 

power.”-J/rtAr./orf r. At 7.60, A CASK FOR EVICTION. Mr. Scott Buist, Miss 

Uniform with the above, price 5,., post free. Helen Luck, M is. Conti.___ 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other gaiety theatre. 

Sermons. THIS EVENING, at 8.10, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 

"preachers combine so many elements of effective 

pulpit address. Uaiis, I/raise Montague, Sinden, Earle, Mills, Henderson, 

- H.mer, Durkin, Cannon, Renton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 

Loudon: ALEXANDER & snEPHEARD, rrnusHRBs, and K atie Seymo ur.____ 

21 and 22, Fubnivai Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. GLOBE THEATRE. 

- Tms EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest.Hendrie. H. Farmer 

t ,, - , Cecil Thombury, and H. Reeves Smith; blisses Ada 

Large 4to, pnee Bd. Brans,m, Merrick, Clayton, Nina Boucicault. At 8, JOHN 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, thlri.ood, farmer. 

with two EbMiys by MAZZINI : “ THOUGHTS on- - — —— 

DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

*‘E A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini ifl, we are glad to see, now THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHARLATAN. At 8. 
issued at tixpence, so that it can be procured and read 8IX PERSONS. Mr.Tree, Messrs.Fred Teng,Fredk. Kerr, 

bv everyone interested in the development and growth of Nutcombe, Gould. C. Allan, Holman Clark, Montagu Hay; 

Democracy.”— J *u U Gamut. Metdames Lily Hanbuiy, Gertrude Kingston, I. Vanbrugh, 

“In its "newifonn it should have thousands of^new readers.” Brook e, and -M rs. Tree.___ 

" We doubt not it will have an imme^e ciicuiationj’-AW.o ^ EVENIN £™ ^s^lfSdition of LITTLE 

--- CHRI8T0THER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John 

London: Alexander & Shei hkaiid, Fumival Street, E.C F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, v S ,' o^whi 

_ ______Mesdame* Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Wniteiora., 

__E. Greville, Thorne, M. Marsden, and Miss May Yohe. 

To H.R.H. tho PRINCE o f WALES. At 7 . 40 , we atherwise. _ 

t~.t>anti Mr PO iR Al SAITflI) PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

13KAND & OO. B Al BAUCH, THI8 EVENIN0> at 8 80j A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 

____ - - c. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Kaye, Bantock, D’Orsay, 

QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS s^u“ & 

^ __“4- -Phelps, M. Hobson. Massey, Lloyd, Robinson, Gorst, and P. 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME Broug hton. At 7 . 45 , a dopt ion.__ 

_ FIES - Also ’_ ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 

-r 7 IC«'I?-Nrni? n* TtP’K'B’ ■R'RF.R’ TEA THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WORLD. Messrs. Charles 

Ij’ObEJNORi 01 HHjUjC , -Bibibr I-JbA, Dalton, William Elton, Julian Croes, and Charles Glenney; 

J-U ___Misses Olga Brandon, Kate Tyndall, and Agnes Thomas. 

f T'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othor savoy theatre. 

A - THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 

O PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. Rutland Batrm^ton, W. H. Dennv J. Le Hay, Bcott-Fishe, 

S J •C-OIALO.XAAbO lur XAV rxxr u . Gridley, 8. Russell, Hunt, and C. Kenningham; Mesdamea 

_— -- Nancy McIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Romna 

\ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. Brandram._^_ 

SOLE ADDRESS — TFRRY’S T HE ATRE. 

S 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, Under the M anagement of Jlr. Weedon Groramith. 

\ MAYFAIR. W. THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 

\____Gro-amitb. Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp. 8. War- 

\ den,' K. Douglas, T. Palmer; Mesdames Gladys Honri«n 

Viircr THAT YOU USE M»v Palfrey, Esmd Bennger, H. Dscre. At 8 16, rajs 

5?t.t I nM i t ——— gbnti.eman whip. __ 

Ml /Ml I A ROAP are 

1/ / / If IN/ / r\ #1 # Toole; Messrs. John Billinaton, Bheltin. I^iwne, Coventry, 

■ - - " —\ Arlton, Brunton; Misses Beatrice Lamb. Eliza Johnstone, 

\ Fordyce, l'oole, Kingsley. At 8, HESTER S MVSTERV. 

NOT A SUP'ipRI'A.TTED IMITATION. Messrs. Westland, Lowne, Arlton ; Misses Car lyon, Fordyce. 

_ _A- --. TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

_ _ OflllPU THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GO-BANG. Mesdames Jesne 

TO DflAT \AND I. 1111 11 H Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Ruble 

I h K I! A I V U U V U II Temple, and I^tty Lind; Messrs. Harrv Grattan, George 

I III* W as I .. __a irritation, inducing Grossmith, .iun., Arthur Playfair, Sidney Howard, Frederick 

Soreness and dtyness, lick, v n r thtsc symptoms use Itosse, end John L. Shine, __, 

cough and affecting the voice, r _ -- “ _~ 

EPPS’S OLYOEBIlVE JUJUBES. VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

;r r : 

SMXin and tins.V 5'“^ ^ ^ 
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]ffTJ DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


JUST BEADY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

For MARCH. 

Edited by GEOEGE NEWNES. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE Of all the BEST AN niUSTRATBD INTBRVIBW with Mr. THOMAS 
-SIDNEY COOPER. RA. By Harry How. Illustrations 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of BookB at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas pv annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription aud 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPAR1KENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
gTeatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUD IB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this library. 

MXTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 

Tiie Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Benowned lor the excellence ol lta process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
price*, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 


from Drawings, ramtina.s, and Phot* graphs. 
BURGLARS and BURGLING: being the 8econd of a Series 
of Articles on “ Crimes and Criminals. 

AN OAK COFFIN. By the Authors of “ The Medicine Lady.*’ 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR: The Lenton Croft 
Robberies. 

LOST IN A BLIZZARD. By G. H. Lbks. 

And other Stories and Articles, with about 150 Illustrations. 

Price 6d.; post free, 9d. 

ALSO READY. 

THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 

For MARCH, 

CONTAINING 

THE FIR8T ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF THE 
FOLLOWING EMINENT ARTISTS: 

NOT DEAD YBT. By J. T. Nettlk.siiip. 

LANCELOT and ELAINE. By Mrs. Ernest Norm an d 
(Miss Henrietta Rae). 

A STREET in BRITTANY. By Stanhope A. Fobbes, A.R.A 
WAITING. By Solomox J. Solomox. 

A DEWY MORNING. By Alfred East, H I. 

And 57 PORTRAITS of LADY WRITERS. 

And about 200 otlur Illustrations. Price 6d.; post free, 8Jd. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED PENNY TALES " Th/strand.” 

NO. 4 CONTAINH — 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY JULIET. By James Mor¬ 
timer. 

A THING THAT GLISTENED. By Frank R. Stockton. 
THE PISTOL SHOT. From the Russian of Alexander 
Pushkin. with ]7 illustrations. 

The Shields Dail // Gazette says: “Those penny tab's, oon?Min»\ as 
they do, of the very best steelmens of tin- short story in fiction, should 
ailord a powerful couuterblast to the cheap and nasty order of the 
penny novelettes.” 

Price id.; post free, lid. Numbers 1 to 4 sent post 
free for 6d. 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.O. 


Now ready. Second and Cheap Edition, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THE QUICKENING 
OF CALIBAN. 

A Modern Story of Evolution. 

By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 

Author of “ The Christ that is to be.” 

“ Mr. Compton Rickett must be congratulated 
alike on the daring conception and the skilful 
execution of his book. A style at once simple and 
powerful lends distinction to ‘ The Quickening of 
Caliban,’ and the story itself is one of strong 

interest.A weirdly attractive story, cleverly 

imagined and vigorously told.”— Speak.r. 

“ From first to last the book is crowded with 
incident, dialogue, adventure, and marked per¬ 
sonality .”—British Weekly. 

“ Brimful of meaning, suggestion, and fine 
satire.”— Academy. 

“ We must confess to having derived consider¬ 
able interest and amusement from its stimulating 
pages.”— Queen. 

“ The story is readable, and sets one thinking.” 

Christian World. 

“ 1 The Quickening of Caliban ’ is good, and the 
book worth reading.”— Guardian. 

“ There is a good deal of good workmanship in 

the book.”— Bookman. 

“Contains many clever ideas.”— Methodist Times. 

“ The daring theme is justified by the deft way 
in which Mr. Rickett has carried out his task.” 

_ Public Opinion. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; 

Paris and Melbourne. 


I SECOND EDITION. 

S. R. CROCKETT’S 

NEW STORY. 

THE RAIDERS, 

By the Author of “ The Stickit Minister,’’ &c. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 8s. 

*„* The first large edition having been exhausted on the day of publication, a second edition has been prepared. 

“ The neto Barrie of yesterday i» to-day a second Steveruon—and no bad second, let us make haste to add . 

Mr. Crockett writes exceedingly well—crisply, vividly, and above all readably. His Scotch is delightful, and 
frequent parenthetic translations smooth the thistly path for the Southron. He has a keen sense of humorous 
character.”—Daily Chronicle. ... 

“ It is safe to say that this tale of the Galloway of the early part of last century will briny Mr. Crockett at 
a bound to the front rank of those writers of the day who may be said to have founded among them a new school 
of Scottish romance. ‘ The Raiders ’ is alive and throbbing with the Gallowegian epirit; the strong and whole¬ 
some air of the hills and seas of the Stowarlvy blows through if.” Scotsman. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 

Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest A ward for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890 

Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


AIUUIT, AlUOClb WUUMWA, BV.j Jt Ol Ol U1 M2 U J UUI1, XV.A., 

Oulera. R.A.; Fettle, R.A.; Prlngep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy i Hospital; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, cfec., <fcc.; 
alio examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THIS 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Alb um, of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Bbillino. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application._ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
JESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 


STORY. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART BEPBODTTOEB8, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the eole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERB HANF8TAENGL, of Mnnioh, 
the well-known Artiet in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archieolorists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

for the Reproduction of Worts of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lots Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book IUustratUns, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 

Specimen, and price list on application. 

■fflccs: H, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON | 




Fiiih Napkins, 2s. lid. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 6s. 6d. per doz. Table l/SUtW 
Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2e. lid. SI yds. by 3 yds.. 6s. lid. each. Xttehw 
. - Sr .-sTable Cloths, U$d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. Sd.pez doz. Vtri Jfh 
' ~ —■ Frilled Linen Pillow Owes, from 1b. 2 jd. each. 

Children’s Bordered, Is. 8d. per doz. Hemstitched: 

IRISH CAMBRIC ;; £& :: 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 



Dlnetrated UVLI 
Price-Lists 

and Samples Post Free to 
any part of the World. 


viDnivs Gentlemen’s „ 3e. Sd. „ Genta’, 8«. lid. „ 

m iatest styles, from Is. to 20s. each. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

COLLARS: Ladies’ and Children’s Wold, 8a. 88. DV SPECIAL 

IRISH LINEN CUFFS** for* i2S*m, ^Oeme^i^'raudren, APPOINTMENTS TO 

ADC fs 11 cre ,rom fa 1,61 THE Q UEEN AND 

K ®» «y Ur <3*82$? HSR EMPRES8 FREDERICK 

SHIRTS. unen (l^^*“«“* Of GERMANY 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


ROBXWSOKT 


OX.JS.aVHR, BBIiF. 

Digitized by VjOO^ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW READY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS. 

Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Mary 
Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, “Lamb’s Duchess,” Lady Hervey, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Delany, and Mrs 
Montagu. By GERTRUDE TOWN8HEND MAYER. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ These are delightful volumes. The authoress has not only 
chosen good subjects, but she has the gift of piecing togethrr 
her information skilfully, and of endowing the characters she 
depicts with some of her own vigour and \itality.”— Spectator. 

“ A couple of volumes which are sure and deserve to find 
many readers. It is impossible, in these busy days, for many 
people to study biographical matter at first hand. The field 
is too wide; and the average man or woman is grateful to this 
writer who, surveying that fteld, brings away from it all that 
is essential, and presents it in concise, clear, picturesque 
fashion. That is what the author has done in the present in¬ 
stance. She gives us the concentrated extract of many a 
memoir, autobiography, diary, and what not; and she serves 
it np in an appetising way. She eschews, for the most pari. 
literary criticism, dwelling principally upon the lives aDd 
characters of her subj ects. 6' I<>hr. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MAARTENB, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” “ The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh,” &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The name of Maarten Maartens is becoming—indeed, it 
has already become—one of the most important and significant 

names in the literature of contemporary fiction.We could 

point to scenes and situations of exceptional power and beauty, 
out we leave them to the many who, we hope, will read this 
admirable and striking novel.”— Spectator. 

“ The book is more than clever—bright and witty, and fuT 
of shrewd common sense.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and original, 
this work will rank among its author’s best efforts.” 

Morning Post. 

“No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate 
studie8 in this careful, brilliant, and picturesque book.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTER MAN, Author of “TheScotts of Best- 
minster.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Miss Yonge seems to have flung her mantle over the author 
of ‘A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found a worthy successor. 
The story is a family one, full of sweet domesticities of English 
family life with a spice of Indian adventure thrown in. A 
most agreeable, clever, and wholesome story.”— Scotsman. 


NOW READY 

The ROMANCE of SHERE 

MOTE. By TERCY HULBURD, Author of “In 
Black and White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A story of singular ingenuity and power, an album so to 
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LITERATURE. 

Correspondence of Mr. Joseph Jehyll. Edited, 
with a brief Memoir, by the Hon. Algernon 
Bonrke. (John Murray.) 

These are the letters of Joseph Jekyll, the 
“ wag of law,” King’s Counsel and Solicitor 
to the Prince of Wales (1805)—of Joseph 
Jekyll, Bencher (1795), Header (1814), and 
Treasurer (1810) of the Inner Temple, 

Lamb’s “ J-1 of the roguish eye which 

almost invites a stranger to vie a repartee 
with it ”—of Joseph Jekyll, “the scribbler’s 
pride,” who assailed Pitt and the Court 
party with smart squibs in the Morning 
Chronicle (the same paper in which, fifteen 
years later on, Coleridge published his 
fanatical “Abdiel warnings” to the foes 
of freedom)—of Joseph Jekyll, “the Jack¬ 
daw Phoenix,” who, as a staunch supporter 
of Fox and Lansdowne and the advanced 
Whig party, held the seat of Caine (“ sweet 
Caine in Wiltshire! ”) for twenty-nine years 
(1787-1816), having been duly elected as one 
of their two representatives by the twenty- 
eight ancient burgesses of that honourable 
corporation—of Joseph Jekyll, the courtly 
wit and diner-out, the skilled sayer and ex¬ 
perienced eater of good things; lastly, “ not 
to crack the wind of the poor phrase, running 
it thus”—these are the letters of Joseph 
Jekyll, the faithful crony of the Prince 
Regent, on whose behalf, as all the world 
knows, that somewhat unconscionable per¬ 
sonage called upon the Chancellor of 
England, and, having securely closeted him 
in his own room, playfully exclaimed: 
“ How I pity Lady Eldon! She will never 
see you again; for here I remain until you 
promise to make Jekyll a Master in Chan¬ 
cery.” Whereupon, it is needless to add, 
the fat Adonis of fifty carried his point, 
though the Chancellor, to show his sense 
of the impropriety of the appointment, 
allowed an interval of ten weeks to elapse 
before filling up the vacant office. (By the 
way, Mr. Bourke, who edits this volume, 
quotes in the brief Memoir prefixed to the 
Letters some remarks from Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s Diary anent this transaction of 
the Chancery Mastership, but unluckily 
deprives them of their main point by omit¬ 
ting to add the date of the entry quoted— 

“ Saturday, June 24, 1815.”) 

Of Joseph Jekyll the lawyer and politician 
we learn very little indeed from these letters; 
but of the man himself, both in the early 
prime of manhood, and again in its autumn 
and ripe fall, they give a minute and 
pleasant picture. Four-fifths of the volume 
are occupied with the letters which, during 
the closing years of his life, he addressed 
from his town house in Spring Gardens to 


Lady Gertrude Sloane Stanley, daughter of 
Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle 
(Byron’s cousin), and wife of Mr. William 
Sloane Stanley, Jekyll’s wife’s brother. 
The remaining fifth contains a small col¬ 
lection of letters, written by Jekyll (then in 
his twenty-second year) during his stay at 
Blom in 1775, to his father, Captain Edward 
Jekyll, K.N., at home in England, which 
have been placed at the editor’s disposal 
by the writer’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Edward Jekyll, of Godaiming. 

A timely legacy from an aunt falling in 
to supply the wherewithal, the young man 
(who had been educated at Westminster 
and subsequently at Christ Church) started 
from Brighton—then an ill-built fishing 
town, with unpaven streets, one bad 
inn, and a fortnightly French packet — 
on March 29, 1775, bent upon ob¬ 
taining a fluent command of the French 
language, and upon having therewithal 
what young persons of the present day 
day describe as “ a good time.” His letters 
show him to have been a shrewd and 
observant youth, with a kind heart and a 
winning address. His first month was spent 
at Orleans, where .he lived en pension at the 
rate of four Louis d’ors per month. But, 
finding both pension and city infested with 
his fellow-countrymen, he moved on to Blois, 
where, though the rate of living was a good 
deal higher, there was no one to distract 
him by talking English, inasmuch as the 
only other Englishman in the place had been 
settled there for over two years, and now 
“ made almost a religious conscience of 
speaking French.” This was a Mr. Burvill, 
whose father also had been a captain in 
the navy, and who introduced Jekyll 

“ so effectually that already I visit all the 
families of fashion in Blois—the only means of 
acquiring the best language. I am in company 
every evening, and the demoiselles are per¬ 
petually asking the most ridiculous questions 
about poor old England, and laughing at me 
for my blunders. We dine at one o’clock, we 
join the monde, as it is called, somewhere 
between four and five, and at six they hand 
round bread and cakes and wine, play at whist, 
and walk from seven or eight to supper-time.” 

Jekyll called at Verrat, the Chateau of 
the Due d’Aiguillon, where he was so 
fortunate as to meet the Due and Mme. 
du Barry, and to be permitted to assist at 
the mysteries of the lady’s toilette. “ The 
duchess makes her own butter every morning 
at breakfast with a little mill I saw on her 
toilette table, which pleased me mightily.” 
And on the following day, strangely 
enough, he called on, and was received by, 
the Due de Choiseul (the minister who 
owed his power to Mme. du Barry’s rival, 
Mme. de Pompadour) at his superb palace 
of Chaute-loup, about a mile distant from 
Amboise: 

“ The centre is very long and joined to the 
wings by a Doric colonnade, and on the back 
front is a cascade of a quarter of a mile in 
length, supplied by an immense basin. The 
ornaments, the gildings, the glasses, the library, 
the theatre, and the concert-room are exquisite; 
but the little cabinet of Madame is a work of 
witchcraft. It is about ten feet long, totally 
inlaid with ivory, ebony, and every elegance in 
miniature. The Duchess herself is the prettiest 
fairy imaginable, and the chairs and tables in 


the cabinet are so adapted to four-foot five 
that I bad some doubts whether I was in 
France or in Lilliput. The stables contain one 
hundred horses, and many English ones; and 
the dairy, the cow-house, and even the dog- 
kennel, are elegant to a proverb.” 

On June 2 all France kept holiday in 
honour of the king’s coronation, and at 
Blois there was “a bonfire, a firework, and 
a procession. We had a masked ball at 
night, where your humble servant appeared 
as an English jockey, and the streets were 
filled with serenades till sunrise.” Next 
month he went en a little walking tour, 
when he “ had the curiosity to ask the price 
of poultry at Brasseux, and found a fat 
goose was fifteenpence English, and a fat 
fowl fourpence, yet, in spite of fat geese 
and fat fowls, the poor live upon bread and 
water from Monday till Sunday.” What 
matter, if bread were but plenty! Un¬ 
happily, “ bread is at the rate of three- 
halfpence English per pound and “ the 
people, particularly at Rouen, murmur 
at the price of bread, and the regiment 
de PenthiAvres is now quartered there in 
terrorem .” Elsewhere he says:—“The 
peasants of this part of France are miser¬ 
ably poor. The girls who herd the cows 
are always at work with their distaffs, and 
the cap is always clean and perhaps laced, 
while the feet are without shoes and stock¬ 
ings.” (One thinks of the hunger-bitten 
girl whom, some seventeen years afterwards, 
young Wordsworth and his friend, the 
patriot-soldier Michel Beaupuy, chanced one 
day to meet tending a heifer that picked 
from the scanty herbage of the lane, while 
with pallid hands she knitted incessantly 
“in a heartless mood of solitude.” “ ’Tis 
against that," said Beaupuy, “ that we are 
fighting! ”) Bread being scarce, it followed 
that crime prevailed among the poor. On 
May 30th, Jekyll saw “ three hundred 
wretches, chained by the neck like dogs, 
pass through Blois on their way to the 
galleys at Brest. Some of them had under¬ 
gone the torture, and could scarce support 
themselves on crutches. They were fed on 
the ground in the market-place.” And, 
worst of all, from the balcony of his lodgings 
at Orleans he saw one evening a criminal 
broken on the wheel. He gives the 
sickening details—one wonders how he 
could have endured to look upon the 
devilish work!—for which the reader 
must, if he pleases, refer to p. 13 of the 
volume before us; adding that “ the crime 
of the unfortunate creature was burglary, 
as we learnt from his sentence, which is 
posted up at every comer in the streets.” 

On August 19 Jekyll writes: 

“ I passed some very agreeable days last week 
at the Chateau of M. la Valliere. The house 
was full of company; and as Mile. Chattier, a 
very pretty girl of seventeen, was to sleep in 
the room we supped in, and as Messieurs liked 
their Burgundy too well to leave it very early, 
she very fairly retired to the other end of the 
apartment, undressed, went to bed, and after 
having sung us two or three songs in her night¬ 
cap, fell asleep with all the politeness possible. 

I believe all this may be right; but such is the 
affinity between exquisite refinement and ex¬ 
quisite barbarism, that Paris and Otaheite are 
nearly on a level.” 

But Jekyll did not confine his investiga- 
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tions to one social class alon On Septem¬ 
ber 25 he writes to his father: 

“Jean Jacques Rousseau has said that to see 
mankind one must prefer countries to cities. I 
have done still more than this. I have been 
dancing with the peasants for these five days. 

“ Monsieur Anglais,” as a novice, was an object 
of amusement. He was stript naked to tread the 
grapes in the wine-press. He was forced to 
bleed the reservoir. He was crammed with the 
galette or cake of the vintage. The men crowned 
him with vines, and the girls smeared his face 
with the lees. He was obliged to dance in 
wooden shoes and was as gay and as dirty as 
possible.” 

On the whole, Jekyll was thoroughly 
pleased with his reception at Blois, though 
he admits that his visit proved a far more 
oostly affair than he had calculated. “I 
have been fortunate enough,” he writes, 

“ to fall into what is called the first company, 
at the expense of what less economical young 
men would term very little gaming, very 
little dress, and very little gallantry; for 
such are the prices of la belle node tv in 
France.” Elsewhere he says: “ Old Lady 
Lambert told us the term for a young 
Englishman who would not play was Lc 
gar<;on est inutile ” ; while, if he showed any 
backwardness in the matter of gallantry, he 
was called “ Huron, Iroquois, Algonquin, 
and Albigeois.” 

We have purposely lingered over the 
earlier letters, because we think they possess 
a far fresher interest than those written 
during Jekyll’s declining years. These, 
however, make, it must be owned, the 
pleasantest possible reading. The old man 
had laid aside the cares of official life, and 
was now busied in cultivating his many 
friendships, and in devouring the contents 
(chiefly French novels) of the circulating 
library, which, he declares, is his “daily 
bread.” Among his friends he numbered 
(after the King and the Duke of York) the 
Hertfords, Conynghams, and Jerseys, Lord 
Alvanley, Goo. Colman (junior) and Luttrel, 
Byron, Rogers, and Lady Blessington, Mrs. 
Siddons and Harriet Mellon (the jolly, 
kind-hearted “Duchess of St. Coutts”), 
Tom Moore, and Kenney the playwright, 
and a host of social, artistic, and literary 
stars besides. For Lady Holland (indepen¬ 
dently of their quarrel on the subject of 
Queen Caroline) he expresses a hearty 
aversion, charging her with gourmand he, 
and with a longing “ to sit with Holland at 
the secretary’s office, to administer the 
affairs of Europe, and make Sydney 
Smith a bishop.” Jekyll’s observations on 
public affairs are of little consequence: 
indeed at no time of his life was he 
a serious politician. We laugh to find him 
describing himself as “ a man of letters ” : 
it would be much nearer the truth to say of 
him, as Hamlet says of Polonius: “ He’s 
for a jig or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps.” 
His literary judgments—if indeed thoy 
deserve such a name—are curiously per¬ 
verse : into The Monastery he cannot get 
twenty pages; he is disappointed with the 
Heart of Midlothian, but pleased with some 
of Mrs. Opie’s Tales; he doesn’t admire 
The Tirate, thinking it too long and full 
of plagiarism from the author’s other works. 
Even for lvanhoe he has but largely quali¬ 
fied praise; Athelstan’s revival is useless 


and ill explained, the Jester fails in humour, 
and lvanhoe and the King are too soon 
discoverable, &c., &c. So, too, “ Anthony 
and Cleopatra” is “one of Shakspere’s 
worst dramas,” and Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame is “ unintelligible nonsense.” Jekyll’s 
“ wit ’’ consists chiefly in an inveterate trick 
of punning. His letters absolutely bristle 
with puns, often of a vory indifferent 
quality. No matter how inappropriate the 
occasion, he cannot refrain. Even when 
his near neighbour, Mrs. Burn, loses her life 
by fire, he must crack his little joke: “ her 
very name was inauspicious! ” He seems 
to think it excellent fun to twist and 
distort the names of his friends. Thus 
Sturges Bourne becomes ‘ ‘ Sturgeon Brawn,” 
Lady Petre, “ Sal Petre,” Lord Dover 
“ Dover Pier,” and Lord Harrington (Maria 
Foote’s husband), a hirsute peer with a weak¬ 
ness for the pleasures of town life, “ Lord 
Hair-in-town,” and so on. He is convulsed 
with laughter over Luttrell’s story of “ the 
strolling player acting ‘ Lear’ ” who called 
his daughter Cordelia, “ Butchess of Dur- 
gundy ” (surely it must have been the Duke 
of Burgundy, and not Lear, who made the 
slip V) ; and records with glee the blunder 
of “ Sir W. Curtis’ lady,” who, wishing to 
pay an impressive compliment, assured one 
of her fair friends that her house was 
“ a perfect bougie ” (bijou). 

Jekyll tells many amusing stories. Here 
is one : 

“ Kenny said when last at Paris he was seduced 
by a placard iu the Palais Royal signifying 
that within was to be seen a curious animal, 
the offspring of a duck and a rabbit. Ho paid 
his franc ami went in. The master of the show 
apologised to him for the accidental absence of 
the prodigy' by saying it had been sent that 
morning to the Jardin des Plantes, for the 
inspection of Cuvier. ‘ Mais, Monsieur,’ said 
he, pointing at a cage which contained a duck 
and a rabbit, ‘ Voila ses respectables parens ! ” 

He mentions that he was counsel for Dubost 
the painter, who drew Tom Hope of Deep- 
dene and his wife, and showed the pictures 
publicly as Beauty and the Beast. Hope 
had quarrelled with Dubost about the price 
of a picture; and the painter took his 
revenge in this fashion. (See Byron’s 
Hints from Horace, 1. 7, note). “ Tom 
called his friends to prove it could mean 
nobody else ; though I of course termed it 
a mere fancy picture, wantonly destroyed 
by a foolish parBon, Beresford, her brother.” 
Dubost sued Beresford, and was awarded 
£5 damages. Hope absurdly cut Jekyll 
for having acted as his portrait-painter’s 
counsel. 

We must add that the Index of this 
volume is so imperfect as to be absolutely 
useless. 

T. Hutchinson. 


History of Early English Literature. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. In 2 vols. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Our. first thought, we confess, on taking up 
those volumes was that the writer, brilliant 
and accomplished as we knew him to be, 
had undertaken a somewhat thankless task 
in traversing once more a field which 
Bernhard ten Brink had made his own. 
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We laid them down with the conviction that 
no recent book upon Old-English literature 
exists by a more solid and indefeasible title 
than Mr. Brooke’s. It is not that he offers 
any revolutionary criticism, that he upsets 
dates, extinguishes traditional idols, or 
shows the hand of a great surgeon in 
disintegrating or recomposing the tormented 
body of our old poetry. He has, indeed, 
made himself fairly master of the immense 
critical literature which has gathered about 
the subject, and uses it throughout with an 
amusing mixture of respect and impatience, 
—the respect that an accomplished rider 
feels for the serviceable horse that he 
cannot do without, the impatience with 
which he regards the same animal should it 
assume the airs of a Pegasus, and play the 
dictator to the higher being seated on its 
back. For Mr. Brooke comes forward 
here, as in all his previous work, in the 
name of that criticism which insists that the 
sense of poetry is not only the highest gift 
of the critic, but his most delicate and 
truthful instrument. It is his lasting merit 
to have brought into a region which has 
hitherto been predominantly the hunting- 
ground of the grammarian and (if we may 
apply without unkind intention Dr. Sweet’s 
somewhat unkind phrase) the “program- 
monger,” a keen and vitalising apprehen¬ 
sion of poetry, which must make his book a 
veritable revelation to most of his readers, 
and full of suggestion and stimulus to the 
instructed English scholar. 

At the same time, the book is much more 
than a history of literature. It is, hardly 
less, a history of the Old-English as seen 
through their literature, or through that 
earlier poetic portion of it which is here 
alone treated. Ever on the watch for 
the touch of imagination, Mr. Brooke is 
hardly less alive to the touches of humanity, 
to the reflections of the life and ways of 
the English people. How abundant such 
touches are, no one has yet shown with such 
insight and in such detail. He has at once, 
it may almost be said, discovered the field 
and reaped the harvest. We refer, in par¬ 
ticular, to the fascinating chapters in which 
he works up the rich and comparatively 
neglected mine of the Riddles—chapters 
which would form an almost ideal introduc¬ 
tion to a (much-needed) separate edition of 
that choice Germanic Anthologia. Indeed, 
our principal critioism upon his general 
method would be, that he is somewhat too 
impetuous and confident in this pursuit of 
re alia behind the poetic phrase, and allows 
too little for the distortions introduced into 
otherwise “ realistic” pictures by the tradi¬ 
tional elements of myth and formula. 
“ Beowulf,” in particular, lends itself less 
well to his comparatively simple and per¬ 
emptory methods than the later Christian 
poems. He does not indeed ignore the 
mythic aspect of Beowulf and Grendel; 
and he is far too critical to take the view of 
the latter, which reaches its reductio ad 
absurdum in Prof. Skeat’s theory that he is 
a bear (with the glof, v. 2085, for his paw); 
but he is somewhat too intent to interpret 
all the features of the mysterious habitat 
of Grendel and his mother in terms of 
natural scenery. Surely nothing in the 
whole poem is more palpably mythical than 
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the strange light (fyrledht geseah, blacne 
leoman beorhte scinan, Beow., 1517 /.) 
which Beowulf sees gleaming in the sub¬ 
terranean vault. 

“ I think,” says Mr. Brooke, “ when we look 
at all that is said of this light, the writer meant 
that the light was like fire, and that in reality 
he thought of the pale daylight that filtered 
through the rocks above.” 

This seems to be a gratuitous, though no 
doubt ingenious, attempt of the critic to 
make a “ realist ” of his poet, to force him 
into the category of those who describe 
what they have seen and not what they 
have imagined. Mr. Brooke has hewn 
away manfully at those obstructing rocks ; 
but, in spite of the vigour of his mining 
operations, we confess ourselves absolutely 
blind to his filtrations of “ pale daylight.” 
We see in this “fire gleam” simply a 
parallel to that mysterious flame (■ vafrlogi ) 
that gathers about the hall of the 
Eddie giant Gymir ( Sh'rnismdl , 8, 9), and 
the illumining lysigull of the hall of Aegir 
( Lola-senna , prose), and thus, in the last 
resort, the “ Wetterleuchten ” within the 
storm-cloud (O.N. grindill “ storm ”); cf. 
E. H. Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, §§ 204, 
383. Similarly, in the case of Beowulf’s 
swimming match with Breca, after rejecting 
the “easy way” of mythological explanation, 
he effects an entrance into the primrose 
path of naturalism by the aid of a scarcely 
justified interpretation of the text. The 
poem tells us that Beowulf and Breca, as 
young men (v. 536), swam for five days 
through the sea until, after desperate com¬ 
bats with sea monsters, Beowulf finally 
came ashore on the Finnish coast. But Mr. 
Brooke will have it that they were “ not 
swimming, but sailing in open boats (to 
swim the seas is to sail the seas),” a meaning 
of sand which has first to be proved. We 
do not wish to emphasise these points too 
much, or to suggest that the reader of these 
volumes will not find the mythic aspects of 
these tales taken note of and discussed with 
abundant learning. Indeed, in this very 
connexion, some very suggestive parallels 
are pointed out from Celtic legend. But 
the mythic aspect of the subject seems to 
be a little alien to Mr. Brooke; and, though 
he does not deny that it has a legitimate 
application in the abstract, yet in applying 
it he is continually beguiled and won over 
by the instincts of a critic, too profoundly 
interested in what is lasting and vital in 
man to care greatly for his fantastic and 
antiquated dreams. We do not think that 
Mr. Brooke yields to any man living in 
appreciation of that high poetic imagination, 
to have cognisance of which, as ho some¬ 
where finely says, “is to have seen the 
Btars”; but it is one thing to glory in the 
dream-worlds of Keats and Shelley or the 
irradiated actuality of Wordsworth, and 
another to penetrate with divining sym¬ 
pathy into the intellectual ways of a primi¬ 
tive race. 

It is perhaps a trait of the same critical 
tendency when we find Mr. Brooke, who 
has _ himself (may we venture the sug¬ 
gestion ?) parted with so much mythology, 
seeking to relieve the pagan Anglo-Saxon 
of the greater part of that burden of mythic 
belief which he is often supposed to have en¬ 


dured. Iu a long and interesting appendix 
(I. 329/) he attempts, it is true merely as a 
“conjecture,” to make it probable that the 
Germanic pantheon scarcely existed for the 
Angles and Saxons, and, in particular, that 
Woden was not regarded by them in the 
age of the English settlement as the , 
“ supreme God.” The term requires closer 
definition. It is hardly questionable that 
Woden never attained among the West- 
Germanic tribes the supreme importance 
which he finally reached in the North under 
the influence of Christianity: that he was 
not as yet the “All-father.” But it by no 
means follows that he was not worshipped, 
as Paul the Deacon in the seventh century 
tells us he was, by all the Germanic tribes 
as a god. Mr. Brooke, indeed, concedes 
reluctantly that the Saxons did in some 
degree so worship him, but will have it 
that “ this worship had not extended north¬ 
wards among the Angles, Jutes, or Danes, 
at the time of the English invasion.” How¬ 
ever, the Vita S. Kentigerni, circa COO 
(quoted by E. H. Meyer, Germ. Myth., 
p. 234), expressly speaks of Woden prin- 
cipalem deum Anglorum. The evidence of 
the names of the days of the week is put 
aside far too peremptorily. Their adoption 
implies the existence in the popular belief 
of the chief Germanic deities. They must 
have been adopted at some time after the 
Germans became acquainted with the Poman 
calendar, and before they became Christian. 
They probably belong to the fifth century 
at latest. They “ prove nothing at all as 
to whom the English worshipped before 
Christianity,” says Mr. Brooke, adding, 
“Theirvery forms,” Messrs. Yigfusson and 
Powell say, “ prove them to be loan-words.” 
Vigfusson’s etymological utterances wore, 
no doubt, often surprising enough ; but in 
this case be happens to be speaking ( C. P. B. 
i. 428) of the Scandinavian names for the 
days of the week, which are certainly 
loan-words—from the English. This is, 
of courso, a mere oversight, which we 
should not notice but for its importance. 
The Old-English genealogies to which 
Mr. Brooke appeals certainly show that 
Woden, who figures in them all, but not as 
the ultimate ancestor, was not regarded as 
the “ All-father,” as in the Scaldic poetry. 
But the position of “ chief god ” did not 
imply that. He was not held to be the 
ancestor of all men, but only of certain 
princely houses. Nor is it “a mere asser¬ 
tion ” that Geat is a name for Woden. In 
the Edda it is a regular variant. In Grim- 
nismal, 54, for instance, O^inn himself 
enumerates Gautr among his names. And 
is it so difficult to understand the absence 
of allusions to Woden in the extant poetry 
—little of it purely pagan in origin, and all 
of this conveyed to us through the medium 
not only of Christianising editors in Anglia, 
but of Christian and probably also Chris¬ 
tianising translators in Wessex? It is not 
strange that pagan gods should have been, 
as Mr. Brooke elsewhere puts it, 11 cleaned 
out,” and nothing left but vague yet sig¬ 
nificant allusions to heathen worship (such 
as Beow. 175/), or to the birds and beasts 
associated with, but intelligible apart from 
it—the raven, wolf, and eagle. 

A few other points we can only touch. 

D 


The view that tho Sch well-vers is specially 
“ Caodmoniau” cau hardly be maintained in 
faco of the Southern origin of Genesis B with 
its profusion of such verses, to say nothing 
of the probably Cynewulfian “ Dream of 
the Pood.” Tho Piddles are somewhat too 
confidently ascribed en masse to Cynewulf. 
Mr. Brooke has some very fresh and inter¬ 
esting discussion of the subject, but the 
explosion of the view that tho first Piddle 
is upon Cynewulfs own name (cf. Sievers 
Anglia, xiii. 1 /.) throws a very serious 
burden upon the argumont from internal 
evidence. Here and there some slight ex¬ 
ception may be taken to Mr. Brooke’s 
admirably spirited translations. In Beow. 
238, Sievers has shown that brantne (dot) 
means “ steep ” rather than the “ foaming ” 
(Ztschr.f. d. Phil, xxi.), and in 249 seldgnma 
should be rendered with Bugge (Tidshr.f. 
Phil. viii. 290), “ retainer,” “ huskarl,” 
rather than “ home-stayer.” 

But these are points of criticism rather 
than of scholarship ; and on the whole 
these versions must be pronounced models 
of felicitous translation, abounding in vivid 
and fiery touches, and liable not so much 
to fall short of the originals as to give these 
old poets the semblance of a somewhat 
richer genius than they in fact possessed. 
Mr. Brooke has conferred a signal service 
on Old-English studies. 

C. H. Herford. 


Poem. By Pichard Garnett. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) 

This handsome volume deserves a welcome 
from lovers of poetry. True, it is in part 
a reprint, and many of the poems must be 
familiar to all who have heed for the best 
poetry of the later Victorian epoch. Nearly 
thirty-five years ago the author published 
a volume entitled Io in Egypt. It was a 
slim book, but it contained verse that had 
the rare quality of distinction. The poems 
appeared at a time when the prevalent taste 
demanded something either more emphatic 
in the expression of emotion or more brilliant 
in colour, or of a music more delicate or more 
sonorous. But there were many readers 
even in 1800 who were attracted by the clear- 
cut dignity and grace of the best of Mr. 
Garnett’s poems : and it is this apparently 
cold spell, as of moonlight, that is their 
paramount charm still. This, however, is 
not to say that these Poems are lacking in 
passion. A scrupulous austerity seems to 
have been kept in view by the author from 
the outset: but this austerity is in the ex¬ 
pression of emotion and not in susceptibility 
to the emotion itself. Goethe is the archi- 
type of those poets of whom Mr. Richard 
Garnett is a notable living representative. 
Vividness of intellectual apprehension, lucid¬ 
ity of phrase, a restrained use of words, an 
epigrammatic alertness, mark the poetry of 
this school. Mr. Garnett has these quali¬ 
ties, with an air of distinction, a genuine 
individuality, in a degree that entitles him 
to a select place. Probably this epithet is 
one he would value more than the somewhat 
indiscriminate “high” : so, at least, I fancy 
of the keen appreciator of Landor, the bio¬ 
grapher and editor of Peacock, and the 
author of The Twilight of the Gods , one of 
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the most delightful series of fantasies by 
which our small modern library of wit 
has been enriched. If, generally, he seems 
to me at bis best in the sonnet, the quatrain, 
and short octosyllabic pieces—particularly 
in his charming renderings from the idyls 
and epigrams of the Greek Anthology—I 
have always admired the fine march of his 
blank verse, and of the haunting music of 
lyrical poems such as “The Island of 
Shadows,” with its lovely close— 

“ Seclusion, quiet, silence, slumber, dreams, 

No murmur of a breath ; 

The same still image on tire same still streams, 
Of Love careEsiug Death”— 

or of “Fading-Leaf and Fallen-Leaf,” or 
of the fine “ Ballad of the Boat,” with its 
recurrent 

“ When shall the sandy bar be crossed ? 

When shall we find the bay ? ’’ 

There is a distinctive charm, also, in the 
“classical” pieces, particularly in “The 
Lost Poetry of Sappho,” and in the noble 
verses inspired by an inscription on a Par¬ 
thian coin signifying “ the friend of Greece.” 
The former is surely the best set of Sapphics, 
in matter and manner, that we have, and 
what “ music of the larger speech ” in these 
quintains from the other ? 

“ Did Ormus bend to thee, and they 
Of Colchis ? Did thy arrow strike 
The Indian, owned the Scyth thy sway ? 

We nought can know, and careless say, 

’Tie very like. 

“ This only know we, did thine blaze 
A conqueror’s sword, or not, 'tis rust! 

If ever hosts, to win thee praise, 

Contended, then their feet did raise 
More lasting dust. 

“ So far apart thy race was run, 

Thy very shade half seems to be 
The spectre of another sun, 

But Greece ! the word is union 
For us and thee. 

“ The friend of Greece ! Then friond wert thou 
To sacred Art and all her train, 

The marble life, the Picture’s glow, 

And Music and the overflow 
Of lyric strain. 

“ The friend of Greece ! Then wliero of old 
Anarchic Licence charioteered 
Curbless, and famished ltapine rolled 
Forth hordes athirst for blood and gold, 

Thou wouldst have reared 

“ The Muse and Pallas shrines secure, 

Made Themis awful in her hall, 

And life a boon God-worthy, sure, 

Exalted, comely, cheerful, pure, 

And rhythmical.” .... 

Still, the ultimate expression of Mr. Garnett 
as a poet seems to me to be in his sonnets. 
“Dante,” “Age,” “The Sands of Time,” 

“ Garibaldi’s Retirement,” are perhaps the 
finest where all are fine. One of those named 
is, in my judgment, the most notable sonnet 
of its kind in all contemporary literature. 
It is so well known that quotation of it here 
may seem superfluous, but as the sentiment 
inspiring it is that which underlies all the 
author’s reflective pieces, “Age” has so 
apt a relevance that I do not hesitate to 
reprint it. If there be some readers to 
whom it is new, I hope it may send them 
to a book of high poetic merit, distinction, 
and charm. 


‘ I will not rail, or grieve when torpid eld 

Frosts the slow journeying blood, for I shall see 
The lovelier leaves hang yellow on the tree, 
The nimbler brooks in icy fetters held. 

Methinks the aged eye that first beheld 
The fitful ravage of December wild, 

Then knew himself indeed dear Nature’s child, 
Seeing the common doom that all compelled. 

No kindred we to her beloved broods, 

If, dying these, we drew a selfish breath ; 

But one path travel all her multitudes, 

And none dispute the solemn Voice that faith : 
‘ Sun to thy Betting : to your autumn, woods ; 
Stream to thy sea; and man unto thy death ! ’ ” 

William Siiarp. 


The Principal Works of St. Jerome. Trans¬ 
lated by the Hon. AV. H. Fremantle. 
(Parker.) 

The portly volume before us is vol. vi. of 
the second series of the Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nieene Fathers, edited by 
Dr. Wace and the late Dr. Schaff. It 
endeavours to collect together in an English 
dress Jerome’s most characteristic and im¬ 
portant works, excluding only his Commen¬ 
taries and works illustrative of the Scriptures. 
It includes, therefore, all the Letters, nearly 
all the Prefaces to the Commentaries, and 
all the miscellaneous treatises, with the 
exception of the book On Illustrious Men 
and the Apology against lluftnus. These are 
relegated to vol. iii. of the series, in 
which the works of Eufinus occur. Canon 
Fremantle modestly hopes that the result 
of his labours will be useful “ not to the 
theologian alone, but also to the historical 
student.” He has, in fact, aimed at making 
the principal works of St. Jerome accessible 
to the general reader, in the conviction that 
to the general reador they will be found 
full of interest and instruction. 

Anyone acquainted only slightly with the 
Letters of Jerome will sympathise most 
heartily with Canon Fremantle’s object. 
The interest to the historical student of these 
Letters it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
They are the key to the social and religious 
life of the age in which they were written. 
That age was one of exceptional excitement. 
The ancient Roman civilisation was violently 
agitated by the sudden descent upon it of 
the northern barbarians. From the midst 
of this agitation Jerome speaks to us. Of 
necessity his Letters are crammed with 
picturesque details and dramatic incidents 
which lose nothing in Jerome’s telling. 
The groat quality of the Saint, which may 
atone for many littlenesses, is a passionate 
intensity of interest in the fortunes of his 
fellow men—a spontaneous sympathy with 
the finer emotions of his age. This makes 
him an admirable letter-writer, and an eager 
unaffected delineator of contemporary men 
and manners. That his interest is mainly 
in the religious life and in religious people, 
is due to the fact that into religious life the 
best and keenest energies of the times were 
thrown. The ideals and enthusiasms which 
animated the priests, the bishops, the 
hermits, or the virgins of the end of the 
fourth century are alive again in Jerome’s 
pages, and claim that we shall respect and 
understand them. Many of us will leave 
Jerome’s Letters with a strong conviction 


and futile; but we shall have read to little 
purpose unless we perceive how real and 
genuine—how natural, in fact, they were. 
All modern attempts to copy bygone en¬ 
thusiasms, whether of ancient Romans or 
of early Christians, are tainted with un¬ 
reality and affectation; these Letters of 
Jerome describe enthusiasms which are 
transparently sincere and unaffected. The 
Saints’ literary gifts are those of the good 
letter-writers of all times. He is copious 
and vivacious, but can condense into epigram 
and rise into passion when he is moved. 
He puts himself unreservedly and easily 
into what he writes, and delights in the 
self-revelation. That the Letters as a whole 
have never before been translated into 
English surprises us. The only earlier 
effort with which we are acquainted is the 
version by the Jesuit, Henry Hawkins, of 
a few of the Letters and of the Lives of 
Saints Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus. This 
was published, probably at Paris, in 
1630, and is a vivacious and readable 
specimen of the English of the period. 
The preface contains a declaration which 
translators of Jerome will readily endorse: 

“ if it were not for the service of God and for 
that duty which a man owes his friends, he 
would take no great pleasure in translating 
the works of such persons as are extraordinary 
and eminent both in knowledge and in the 
expression thereof. For when the conceptions 
are choice, and the power of speech is great in 
any author, his translator is likely enough to 
find his hands full of work.” 

Canon Fremantle has translated “ with the 
assistance ” of the Rev. G. Lewis and the 
Rev. W. G. Martley, and we can heartily 
praise the results of the collaboration. The 
two clashing tasks of the translator are 
conscientiously kept in view and success¬ 
fully overcome. The translation is scholarly 
and painstaking. It is also natural and 
easy, written in an English style which 
successfully reproduces Jerome’s vivacity 
and picturesqueness, although it occasionally 
misses some of his force. But this in a 
translation from Latin into English is un¬ 
avoidable. It is to be regretted that 
owing to the printing of the work 
in America, the revision of the proofs 
has been partially taken out of the trans¬ 
lator’s hands. An x, for instance, has been 
twice dropped out in the preface. We note 
this merely because throughout the work 
carefulness and thoroughness are every¬ 
where displayed. The Prolegomena and 
Chronological Tables are condensed from 
Canon Fremantle’s article on Jerome in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, and care¬ 
fully brought up to date. 

The preparation of the volume has 
obviously been a labour of love, and, as 
obviously, a labour of years. It is not often 
that a scholar of Canon Fremantle’s calibre 
condescends to such work; but when he 
does, the result has a high and special value. 
To write a book about Jerome would no 
doubt have been easier than to produce this 
large octavo of over 500 pages, but no book 
about Jerome could teach an intelligent 
reader as much about the Saint and his age 
as he will learn if he reads even a selection 
of the translated Letters. Both the Saint 
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gratitude to the modesty and the energy of 
the Canon. 

Ronald Bayne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Lady William. By Mrs. Oliphant In 
3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

The Price of a Pearl. By Eleanor Holmes. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Red-Home Mystery. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. By Edwin 
Lester Arnold. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Only a Woman’s Heart. By J. E. Muddoek. 
(George Newnes.) 

A Threefold Mystery. By Constance Seri eant. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Mi mi’s Marriage. By V. Mikoulitch. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Darrell Chevasney. By Curtis Yorke. 
(Jarrold.) 

Within the last five years Mrs. Oliphant 
has published some of her best work since 
she made her first appearance in litera¬ 
ture : one of her stories now running in a 
magazine ought, unless it falls off, to be 
her masterpiece. But she cannot bo con¬ 
gratulated on Lady William : it is not an 
interesting story; it is not notable as a 
work of art; it is at the very best a respect¬ 
able, painstaking, Trollopian pot-boiler. 
Mrs. Oliphant might, indeed, have spared 
us the Rectory and the life of which the 
Rectory is the centre. She has “ done ” it 
so often, and so very much better than 
here. No doubt new personages are intro¬ 
duced into that life—Lady William, the 
sweet widow, with her mysterious marriage; 
the fearfully and wonderfully French Mrs. 
Swinford; the frank and good-natured 
adventuress Mrs. Brown, who, in England, 
has no objection to be a schoolmistress, 
and in France has no objection to be 
regarded as a demi-mondaine ; and that 
very mild Bohemian, Jem, who succumbs 
to no worse attractions than those of Mrs. 
Brown and the public-house. It is hinted 
that there is something very terrible in the 
past relations between Lady William and 
Mrs. Swinford, if not between Lady 
William’s dead husband and Mrs. Swin¬ 
ford ; but it is not discovered even by Mrs, 
Swinford’s very unsatisfactory son Leo, 
who seems fit for much more than he 
actually accomplishes, and who does not, 
however, manage even to marry Lady 
William. Then, one expects Mrs. Brown to 
play the dea ex machina at the end of the 
third volume; and yet it does not fall to her 
to be anything of the sort. The only folk 
who really manage to do exactly what is 
right in the long run are Florry Plowden 
and her curate, Mr. Osborne. She says 
“ 0—oh ! ” at the right time, and also 
“ My father is out, and so, I am afraid, are 
mamma and Emmy.” But then how very 
conventional they are, and how very 
familiar to readers of Mrs. Oliphant! 

The conclusion that one inevitably comes 
to after reading the story of Pearl Merry- 
weather, as told with infinite patience, is 
that she was not worth the price that was 


paid for her, and the three volumes that are 
given up to her. She is of course very 
charming, and not specially bad-hearted. 
But she is not at all considerate, and in a 
sense is even selfish. Her lovers are far 
too good for her, as even she herself admits 
—the auld Robin Gray of a Mr. Lewis, the 
young Jimmie of an Armytage or McAdam, 
who ultimately secures her, and the chival¬ 
rous Bayard of a Lord Bertie Meredith, 
who is quite worth the other two, good as 
they are, and whose final self-sacritice is 
surely uncalled for. Outsido of Pearl and 
her circle of lovers, there is nothing and 
nobody in her story that calls for special 
attention. Mrs. Mandeville is a rather 
poor specimen of the mischief-making 
adventuress; and although Mrs. Fursden 
makes a tolerably good and motherly watch¬ 
dog, she is essentially vulgar. 

The Red House Mystery is a clever 
experiment. Mrs. Hungerford has evi¬ 
dently got tired of publishing, at regular 
intervals, stories full of Irish beauty, im- 
pecuniosity, and warm-heartedness, and has 
resolved to ascertain whether she cannot 
“ move a horror ” with the best of the 
modern melodramatists. On the whole, she 
has been wonderfully successful. Probably 
for the first time in her literary career she 
has given us, in the worthy Miss Nesbitt 
and the even worthier Mr. Dillwyn, a 
Juliet and Romeo in whom it is quite im¬ 
possible to take any human interest, except 
in so far as they are the creatures of cir¬ 
cumstances and of the bad folk they are 
fated to come across. All through these 
two volumes—for Mrs. Hungerford has 
beon far too merciful and far too artistic 
to write three—one’s attention is concen¬ 
trated upon an idiot boy who loves his 
poor dead coarse mother, and hates his 
living and murderous father, and keeps 
in retentis a certain white cloth with which 
he has seen the father murder the mother. 
One waits breathlessly till the white cloth 
is produced, as of course it is at the end 
of the second volume. This is art—of a 
sort—and perhaps Mrs. Hungerford ought 
to be congratulated upon her easy mastery 
of it. One is almost certain that one has 
made the acquaintance in some other novel 
of just such another as the merciless lover 
and medical man, Dr. Darkham. But he 
is a first-rate scoundrel all the same, and 
the idiot is quite beyond praise. 

It makes one rub one’s eyes and wonder 
if the hands of the clock of romance have 
not been turned back three quarters of a 
century, to read in every second page 
of The Constable of St. Nicholas some such 
superlatively G. P. R. Jamesish sentence as 

“There in luxurious comfort, under the warm 
new daylight, lay the comely Saxon heiress 
in soft white night-gear, her brown hair all 
down about her shoulders, and stared sleepily 
around the great room, with its grey walls 
half hidden in purple tapestries, the white 
flagstone floor littered with costly Persian 
mats, the massive oaken benches, set back by 
the heavy tressel tables, the mouldy pennons 
waving in the draught, tho boar-spears crossed 
under grinning Stridio boars’ heads, and piled 
arms and trophies over'the broad archways.” 

A more turgid piece of writing in the 
guise of a romance has probably not been 


published since the days of the author 
of Darnley. The fustian has the redeeming 
feature of sincerity, no doubt. So, for that 
matter, has embroidery. But it sjpoils what 
would otherwise have been a good historical 
story of the struggle between Turks and 
Christians for the possession of Rhodes. A 
good story, too, of human passion ; for the 
false, though not utterly bad and not at all 
cowardly, Oswald de Montaigne—who, with 
a subtle and cruel Greek at his elbow, is 
ready for almost any crime, even to the 
murder and dishonour of Margaret Walsing- 
ham, yet can acquit himself like a man m 
battle—might have been an outstanding 
figure in romance. But if Mr. Lester Arnold 
is to compete with any hope at all in the 
race of historical fiction against competitors 
of the saner and less sanguinary school, like 
Dr. Doyle and Mr. Weyman, he must part 
with his fustian once for all. 

Mr. Muddoek has, in Only a Woman’s 
Heart, passed from anarchism and lurid 
joys to idyllic life of the Camberwell 
breakfast-parlour sort. He allows himself 
only one of his favourite murders, and only 
one of his favourite tempestuous chapters 
to describe that murder in. That is really 
a very tempestuous chapter, however, in 
which Abbot Squince, the villain with a 
heart, is shot down by Reginald Easton, 
the villain who has no heart at all. For 
there dominates it “ a wild night, a mad 
night, an awful night,” and there is a cres¬ 
cent moon that occasionally peeps through 
the rents in the ragged clouds, and “ calls 
into being shadows on the earth which 
neither a Poe, a Dore, a Wiertz, nor a 
Salvator Rosa could typify.” This is, how¬ 
ever, but Mr. Muddock’s ono outbreak of 
the Old Adam in the course of his quite 
conventional hunting down, by Robert 
Boulcourt, a young, “ deuced clever,” and 
very impressionable doctor, of Miss Daisy 
Easton, a rather obstinate as well as lovely 
and interesting professional singer. Robert 
has more trouble than falls to the lot of 
most modern Romeos; for he has to cir¬ 
cumvent and defeat a quite exceptional 
scoundrel—a stronger and more sensual 
Squeers—in the person of Jakes, Daisy’s 
employer. But Jakes is useful. He pre¬ 
vents this story from becoming too Camber- 
wellish—or, if Mr. Muddoek will prefer it, 
too St. John’s Wooden. In other words, 
Only a Woman’s Heart , although not a 
notable book in any sense, has an air of 
heartiness about it, and its plot is well 
worked out. 

A Threefold Mystery is surely the work of 
a school girl, who has been reared on tracts 
and “ good ” stories of the kind that were 
published in such abundance about a quarter 
of a century ago : it is such a queer jumble 
of piety and passionate kisses. It is just 
as well perhaps that the piety acts the 
chaperon to the kisses. The keynote of the 
book is— 

“ It seemed to me in some mysterious, inex¬ 
plicable fashion, when his lips closed on mine 
in that long silent kiss, my soul mingled with 
his in some regions too fair, too delightful, too 
fragrant for earth. I lifted my heart silently 
in thanksgiving to Gcd who had given me sq 
much happiness.” 
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This is really delightful, in its way; and so 
no doubt is the love of the heroine’s (and 
story-teller’s) sister for Paul Brereton—the 
bad man and supposed suicide of the 
Riviera, who turns up at Bournemouth 
however just in the nick of time to save 
Bee from death of lung disease and a 
broken heart—a great evangelical preacher. 
In other words, we have 

“Paul Brereton, washed, sanctified, with his 
gloriously beautiful face shining, sometimes 
when that love and longing to win souls for his 
Master was strong in him, with a light not of 
this world.” 

But this is not good fiction or even the 
promise of anything of the kind. 

Mimi's Marriage is a pleasant proof of the 
entente cordiale between Russia and France 
in literature. It is extremely clever, and 
gives a charming picture of a sensuous (in 
the end, of course, sensual) Society adven¬ 
turess, who contracts a loveless marriage 
and falls in love afterwards, and who, on 
the whole, is preferable to Mr. Benson’s 
Dodo and John Oliver Hobbes’s Grace 
Provence. Mimi, as a pretty cat, can 
hardly be excelled. 

“ What does she care about the Coburgs or 
about Battenberg? She is twenty-six; she is 
at an age to enjoy life, to laugh and amuse 
herself, and not to sit here between her grey¬ 
haired mamma and bald-headed Spiridon 
Ivanovitch, who snuffs, and coughs, and spits, 
and pours himself out bitters. And Mimotcha, 
irritated beyond all bearing by Battenberg, 
capriciously pushes her plate of cutlets away 
from her as if they had offended her as well as 
everything else in the house, and says, ‘ Enfin 
ce Battenberg, il m’agace a la fin.’ ” 

Mimi is thus all through her story. Having 
nothing in the shape of spiritual instincts 
to start with, and no education to bring out 
such had the germs of them existed, she is 
bound to be the prey of sensations, and to 
drift into a liaison with a man who is quite 
ready to kiss and caress her to any amount, 
but who is not ready to ruin himself for her 
sake. It is all extremely unpleasant to 
anyone who cherishes a foolish belief that 
human nature is, on the whole, good rather 
than evil. But Mimi's Marriage is, it would 
appear, “a masterly if somewhat cynical 
delineation of Russian society in the present 
day.” It is to take its place beside the 
writings of “E. B. Lanin.” Thus con¬ 
sidered, it may, undoubtedly, be read with 
profit. 

Curtis Torke has sought in Darrell 
Chevasney to produce an unmitigated blood- 
curdler, and has succeeded famously. What 
with murders, highway robberies, crashes 
of thunder, vivid flashes of lightning, wild 
ungovernable longings, deadly horrible 
faintnesses, despairing passionate kisses, 
the floating of soft baby winds, the pitiless 
singing of nightingales, and the discordant 
shrieks of night owls, there is not a dull 
line in the book, and all because a hundred 
years ago Maysel Arden broke her promise 
to Darrell Chevasney, and married Maurice 
Brackenridge. Thereupon Darrell eloped 
with Nita, Maysel’s sister, listened to the 
counsels of the terrible Mother Devron, and 
took to highway robbery and criminal 
villainy of all sorts. His wife having dis¬ 
covered to some extent the sort of man he 
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is, he at once chokes the life out of her. 
Somehow, in spite of this achievement, he 
fails to secure her sister, who is already 
Mrs. Brackenridge. She and her husband, 
indeed, survive all perils and attempts at 
murder; and yet “ of the six fair sons who 
wore born to them in the years that came 
after not one lived to grow to manhood.” 
This is altogether as it should be. 

William Wallace. 


SOME BOOKS OK SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

Histoire de la Marine Militaire de Bayonne. 
Par E. Ducere. Premiere partie: Moyen-Age. 
(Bayonne.) Bayonne has been happy in its 
historians. The “Etudes Historiques ” of 
MM. Balasque and Dulaureus is a remarkable 
work. The lately published Ilistoire dee Juifs 
de Bayonne, by Henry Leon (Paris: Durlacher, 
1893); the illustrated volume Bayonne His- 
tori'/ue et Pittoresgue (Bayonne, 1S93); and the 
earlier Ilistoire des Rues de Bayonne, by M. E. 
Ducere—these and numerous other publications 
evidence the patriotic spirit of the Bayonnais, 
and the pride they take in the story of their 
city. But after all that has been written there 
is still room for a special history of the navy 
of Bayonne ; and this history, throughout the 
Middle Ages, is most closely connected with 
that of England. The materials for writing it 
are to be found as much among English 
records as in the archives of Bayonne. It is 
this period which is dealt with in the present 
volume. M. Ducere opens with a brief de¬ 
scription of the coast and a slight sketch of the 
history of Bayonne under Homan and 
barbarian rule; but little is known of its 
navy then. In the subsequent chapters, 
writing from the best English, French, and 
Spanish authorities, and from the archives of 
Bayonne, our author tells the story of the 
navy of Bayonne, as subject to England, yet per¬ 
petually carrying on an almost piratical war on its 
own account with its neighbours both to north 
and south, thus furnishing a lively picture of 
the ruthless barbarity of mediaeval naval war¬ 
fare. He treats also in separate chapters of 
the construction, armament, and manning of 
the different types of ships in successive periods. 
The materials are gathered from all quarters, 
and armorial bearings and seals furnish illus¬ 
trations of what mediaeval shipping was really 
like. There is one drawback to the book: the 
several chapters are not sufficiently welded 
into a perfect whole. The arrangement is 
faulty, and thus the course of the narrative 
is needlessly broken, which entails repetition; 
and in the repetition the facts are not always 
given in the same way— e.g., on p. 198 we are 
told that in a fight with Flemings and Scotch 
all the Bayonnais were killed “ a l'exception 
de trois hommes ” ; on p. 213, when the story is 
resumed, we read, “ Ils venaient de tuer trois 
hommes.” The correction of the press, es¬ 
pecially in English proper names and in Latin 
quotations, has not been sufficiently attended 
to. On the other hand, the tone of the his¬ 
torian is singularly impartial: he seems almost 
to share the predilection of the Bayonnais for 
their foreign suzerains in days when Bayonne 
was an almost independent city under English 
rule. 

La Poi-sie Populairc. Par Mme. la Comtesse 
E. Martinengo-Cesarcsco. (Palis.) This little 
book contains two essays—an “Historical 
Study of Popular Poetry,” and “ The Idea of 
Destiny in Southern Tradition.” The former 
essay opens with a singularly appropriate 
sonnet of Voltaire, beginning— 

“ 0 l'heureux temps que*celui de ces fables.” 

It is evident that so large a subject cannot be 
adequately treated in thirty-three pages. The 


author does but give outlines and suggestions 
to show how deep are the sources, and how 
widely-spread are what seem at first sight the 
most trivial popular poetry, or even nursery 
rhymes. The second essay deals chiefly with 
the poetry of Southern Italy. It is curious to 
remark how, in the more western peninsula, 
the gypsies have superseded the Fates or 
destinies of birth, which are still believed in in 
Southern Italy. This is especially seen in the 
Noels, in the “ Pastores de Belen” of Lope de 
Vega (1613), in various other Spanish and 
Provencal songs, where gypsies replace not 
only the Parcae, but also the so-called Christian 
Sybils. A deeper question is touched in the 
sentence : “ En I take, les objectifs de la pensce 
se revetent, me me dans l'esprit des classes 
inferieures, de formes concretes et esthetiqiies.” 
To pass over “ esthetique,” we should say 
that the characteristic of the thought of the 
“classes inferieures,” everywhere, as of all 
early peoples, is to clothe the objects of 
thought in concrete forms; it is the educated 
only who can think in the abstract. Mme. 
Cesaresco sometimes goes too far in deriving 
Christian beliefs and sacraments from worn 
down traditions of earlier faiths. The origin 
of magic we should place in a natural desire to 
propitiate the evil powers of the universe, as 
well as the good, rather than in Egyptian, 
Hebrew, or Platonic ideas. The fundamental 
notion of magic we take to be this: if such a 
ritual or prayer propitiates the good powers 
and brings them over to our side, the reverse 
of such rite or prayer must equally render the 
evil powers propitious, and enable us to obtain 
their help. This little volume is of the class 
which suggest more problems than they solve ; 
it stimulates to further inquiry, and is not a 
mere epitome of what has been said or written 
before. 

The Heart and Songs of the Spanish Sierras. 
By George Whit White. Illustrated. (Fisher 
Unwin.) This prettily got-up little work is an 
account of two short tours on horseback, both 
starting from Jerez—the first to Medina 
Sidonia, the second to Ronda and back. The 
Sierras are merely the Sierra de Ronda. The 
title of the book is far too large for its contents. 
The slight narrative of travel is used as a peg 
on which to hang some of the best known 
cuplas, seguiditlas, and tales of Andalusia. 
But we cannot accept literally the assertion 
that they were taken down from the mouths of 
those who sang them. They are to be read 
in the ordinary collections. The capias of 
Christmas Eve are all given by Feman 
Caballero, and are to be found in more than 
one of her works. The music is less hackneyed, 
and may be of real service. Either the writer 
has been supremely unfortunate in his printers, 
or his knowledge of Spanish is of the slightest: 
mistakes or misprints abound, and the transla¬ 
tions by no means represent the meaning of 
the original. The opening verses are wholly 
misunderstood. “ Los ojos de mi morena,” 
translated, p. 21, “The eyes of my brown 
bread,” is one of the oddest literal misrender- 
ings that we have seen for some time. It is 
true that “morena” does sometimes mean 
brown bread; but has the writer never heard 
any of the innumerable capias in praiso of 
brunettes ? 

“ Moreno pintan ii Cristo 
Morena a la Magdalena, 

Moreno es el bien que adoro, 

! Viva la geute morena 1 ” 

The book may be welcome to those who have 
read no other description of life in Andalusia ; 
all who know either Spanish or Spaniards will 
be astonished at the presumption of the writer. 

Marianela. Translated from the Spanish of 
B. Perez Galdos by Mary Wharton. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) This, though not the most power- 
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ful, is one of the most pleasing of the many 
novels of Perez Galdos. The theme is a taking 
one. A man, blind from his birth, young, 
handsome, of superior position and intellect, 
has had for two years as his guide a plain, 
stunted, wholly uneducated girl, who has, 
however, a lovely voice, a most unselfish 
character, and whose imagination is rich with 
the wildest uncultured fancies. The blind 
man, hearing only the sweet voice, enchanted 
with the poetic fancies of his little companion, 
endows her in his imagination with beauty of 
every kind. He tells her this, swears to her 
that they shall never be separated; and yet does 
nothing, or next to nothing, for the poor 
orphan child to whom he is as a god. Then 
comes a celebrated oculist, and at the same 
time a visit from a beautiful cousin, Florentine, 
as charming in character as she is in person, 
Marianela takes her at first sight for the 
Virgin ; and, when she knows her mistake, 
worships her almost as much as she does Paul. 
She sees that they are fitted for each other, but 
to conquer her own love is beyond her power. 
The oculist gives Paul sight; he sees in 
Florentine a beauty beyond his dreams; he 
falls madly in love with her, and they are 
betrothed. But Paul still asks for Nela, and 
the two arrange that she shall always live 
with them. But Nela feels that Paul’s sight of 
her will be her death. She shrinks from theinter- 
view. Through Florentine's well-meant kind¬ 
ness they meet at last. Paul does not 
recognise the Nela of his fancy, and cannot 
conceal his repugnance. The shock kills poor 
Nela. Such is the story. Galdos has not 
quite made the best of it. Nela’s beautiful 
voice and singing are only once mentioned, 
and nothing more comes of them; so, too, of her 
handing over every penny that is given her to 
the conceited Celepin. We regret that we can¬ 
not praise the translation. Too literal at times, 
at others it goes hopelessly wrong. In response 
to a greeting Nela asks : “ And you, how are 
yon ? ” “ Yo,” is the answer, “ tan campante,” 

which means, “ I, wonderfully well,” but Miss 
Wharton writes (p. 213), “ I was encamping.” 
When the doctor sees that Nela is death- 
striken, the Spanish says: “It is hard,” he 
exclaimed, “ to stay a drop of water, which is 
slipping away, slipping away, alas ! along the 
downward slope, and is now only two inches 
from the ocean; but I will try.” The English 
reads (p. 342), “ It is difficult,” he exclaimed, 
“administering a drop of water which ran 
down, ay! by the declivity below, which was 
but two inches from the ocean; but he 
administered it.” How is it that the translator 
did not see that these renderings are nonsense ? 
We imagine that she must have been misled by 
trusting to international dictionaries. No one, 
we think, should venture to publish a trans¬ 
lation until he or she is able to consult the best 
native lexicons. 

lady Perfeda. By B. Perez Galdos. Trans¬ 
lated from the Spanish by Mary Wharton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This is not the first time that 
Galdos’ Dona Perfeda has been translated into 
English. If we remember rightly, it was done 
some years ago by the Hon. Miss Bethel. 
Except in the matter of style, the present 
version shows no improvement on the transla¬ 
tor’s Marianela. The blunders are most irri¬ 
tating. Nearly every Spanish proper name or 
sobriquet is travestied. The most ordinary 
phrases of Spanish conversation and the com¬ 
monest sayings are misunderstood. “ Solon ” 
is translated “ Solomon,” and the point of the 
jest missed thereby. “ Por eso se dijo que 
uno piensa el bayo y otro el que lo ensula " is 
rendered “ For ’fas said that one feeds the 
steed and another saddles it.” The common 
expression of courtesy, “ Muy serior mio y mi 
dueno,” is given as “ My very good mistress.” ] 
The heading of chap. vi. is “ Where it is seen 


that misunderstanding may arise when it is 
least expected ” ; this is changed into “Where 
he sees that he can prevent discord where he 
least expects to do so.” These are but samples 
of faults which recur continually. 

Baskische Studien. I. Ueber die Enstehung 
der bezugsformen des Baskischen Zeitworts. 
Von Hugo Schuchardt. (Vienna.) This folio 
of eighty closely printed pages is from the 
Transactions of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, of which the writer, the well-known 
professor at Gratz, is a member. The treatise 
isaddressedto specialists only. Dr. Schuchardt, 
who has already made his mark as a successful 
student of the Basque, and of many another 
tongue, presupposes almost too much know¬ 
ledge of Basque in his readers. The analysis 
even of the simplest forms of the Basque verb 
is still so much a matter of debate, that wo 
constantly long for some closer indications 
than are here given of the particular view 
which Dr. Schuchardt may take of its several 
component parts. We often need to know 
which of the components of a word of three, 
four, or five letters he considers to mark the 
subject, orobject, orindirect-object pronoun, and 
which letters represent the original verbal form 
For lack of these closer indications we often re¬ 
main in doubt as to his real meaning, or to what 
part of the actual instance his remarks apply, 
Ry the “Bezugsformen ” he appears to mean 
the relations to each other of the pronominal 
forms contained in the Basque verb. In the 
Basque verb, if we understand him rightly, the 
transitive or intransitive meaning depends 
more on these pronominal forms, and on their 
position in the verb, than on any flexion of the 
verbal form itself, as It-is-to-me = I-have-it. 
He shows, too, that, in some cases and in some 
dialects, both transitive and intransitive forms 
have been worn down until they are both 
represented by the same letters. He allows, 
however, that there still remain elements which 
he cannot fully explain. Dr. Schuchardt writes 
with full knowledge of all that his predecessors 
have done. He heartily appreciates the great 
abilities of the late Prince D.-L. Bonaparte, 
and remarks that his power of classification of 
minute facts was probably a result of his early 
scientific studies in chemistry; to this, too, we 
may attribute his great attention to actual 
sounds and to the spoken language. In this 
respect the Prince contrasts favourably with 
Van Eys, who works almost wholly from the 
written language; but Dr. Schuchardt, though 
often combating his opinions, does full justice to 
the Dutch author’s scientific methods. Prof. 
Vinson is spoken of with all respect; and the 
latest native Basque grammarian, Azkue, is 
constantly laid under contribution, especially 
for Bizcayan forms. The work will be of great 
importance to philologists and advanced 
grammarians; but we could sometimes wish 
that more condescension had been shown to the 
wants of the less initiated. Dr. Schuchardt is 
one of the few Basque scholars whose works 
really advance the knowledge of the language. 

Mk. Edward Spencer Dodoson, who has 
before now shown his interest in Basque 
inounabula, has lately had reprinted, at 
the small Portuguese town of Vizeu, one 
of the few existing copies of the Basque 
translation by Capenaga of the Spanish Cate¬ 
chism of Ripalda, which was printed at Bilboa 
in 1656. So far as possible, he has imitated 
the typography of the original; and he has 
appended some explanatory comments, includ¬ 
ing a list of the five hundred forms of the 
Basque verb to be found in the book. For the 
benefit of those who are interested in such 
curiosities, we may add that Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch has some copies on sale. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster has printed 
in pamphlet form (Bayonne) a paper which he 


reoently read before the Societe Ramond. A 
former paper dealt with the facerias, or formal 
treaties between village communities in the 
Pyrenees, concerning rights of pasturage on 
their boundaries. The present paper treats of 
another practice of rural economy, which is 
not confined to the Basque country, but extends 
from the Landes to Arragon and Galicia. It is 
an elaborate system for the mutual assurance 
of horned cattle against death or disease, 
managed by the peasants among themselves, 
without any expenses of administration or 
recourse to legal formalities. In many cases 
the rules of the association (called konfardiac or 
confrerie ) are not even reduced to writing. 
The system in its simplest form seems to have 
arisen out of the primitive custom of mutual 
help by the loan of cattle for ploughing, &c., 
and Mr. Webster also connects it with the 
widespread agricultural contract known as 
cheptel, according to which cattle are hired upon 
the terms of an equal division of profits and 
losses. A similar contract for the hiring of 
milch cows is not uncommon, we believe, 
in the West of England. Mr. Webster con¬ 
cludes by printing the rules of several of these 
associations, both in South-western France and 
in Northern Spain. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Gifford Lectures, which Prof. Pfieiderer 
has recently been delivering at Edinburgh, will 
be published by Messrs. William Blackwood & 
Sons, in two volumes, under the title of The 
Philosophy and Development of Religion. 

TnE new edition of the late Dr. Scrivener’s 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment will be ready shortly. It has been 
thoroughly revised and in many parts re¬ 
written by the Rev. Edward Miller. Many of 
the chaptors dealing with particular versions 
have beon contributed by specialists. In his 
editorial work Mr. Miller has also had the 
valuable assistance of the Bishop of Salisbury 
and the Rev. H. J. White. The work will be 
published in two large volumes, and will be 
illustrated with lithographed plates. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
volume entitled The Oracles mentioned by 
Papias of Hierapolis: a contribution to the 
criticism of the New Testament, with appen¬ 
dices on the authorship (by Philo) of the 1 ‘ De 
Vita Contemplativa,” on the date of the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and on the date of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp. 

Messrs. Harrison & Sons will publish by 
subscription the Inventories of Christchuroh, 
Canterbury, withillustrativedocuments, ranging 
from 1294 to 1780, edited by Dr. Wickham 
Legg and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. The in¬ 
ventories include the important one of 1315, 
from a new transcript of the original in Cott. 
MS. Galba E. iv., rectifying the numerous 
errors and omissions of Dart; the hitherto un¬ 
published inventories taken at the suppression 
in 1540, and at the metropolitical visitation of 
Archbishop Parker in 1563; and a number of 
minor documents of very great interest. A 
copious glossary and index will be added. 
The work is already in the press, and will be 
issued during the present year. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. have in preparation 
a new series of books on political and social 
subjects under the editorship of Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton. The first volume, entitled. Administra¬ 
tive Reform : What the Government can do 
without an Act of Parliament, by Mr. J. 
Theodore Dodd, will be ready shortly. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. have in the press 
a new volume by Mr. William Canton, author 
of “ A Lost Epic and Other Poems.” It will 
be entitled The Invisible Playmate : a Story of 
the Unseen. 
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The new volume of poems which Mr. Eric 
Mackay is preparing for the press, and which, 
as we announced last week, is to appear in May, 
will include a re-issuo of “The Snug of the 
Flag,” and “The Royal Marriage Ode.” j 

Mrs. A. M. Diehl, author of “The Garden 
of Eden,” has written a new novel, which will 
soon be published by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 
in three volumes, under the title of A Woman’s 
Whim. It will appeal primarily to tho musical 
public. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces, for immediate 
publication, a new novel by the author of 
“ The Hanleys,” entitled A Dish of Matrimony. 

The forthcoming volume of the “ Anglo- 
American Library of Fiction,” to be published 
next week, will be A Sleep- Walker ; or, Plot¬ 
ting for an Inheritance, by Paul H. Gerrard, 
with four full-page illustrations by W. B. 
Davis. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will have ready 
immediately a new volume, by C. L. Pirkis, 
entitled The Experiences of Lovcday Brooke, 
Lady Detective. 

Mr. F. F. Roget, lecturer on French litera¬ 
ture and Romance philology at St. Andrews, 
has undertaken to edit for Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate an “Homines de Lettres” series of 
French Classics, with prefaces. This series is 
to contain works in high ropute, which hitherto 
have been either imperfectly translated, or not 
edited at all in Britain. The first volume, now 
in preparation, with the collaboration of Dr. 
Seele of Leipzig, will consist of Voltaire’s 
Contes en Prose ; the Lettres sur les Anglais, the 
works of Rabelais and Montaigne in their 
essential parts, the Thoughts of Pascal, &e., are 
to follow. 

The American Folk-lore Society proposes to 
issue a special series of memoirs, apart from 
its Journal. The first will contain the oral 
literature of Angola, from which part of Africa 
a large proportion of the negroes of the 
Southern States originally came. The com¬ 
piler is Mr. Heli Chatelain, formerly United 
States commercial agent at Loanda. Subse¬ 
quent volumes will be devoted to the Creole 
tales of Louisiana, and to the superstitions 
still current among the English-speaking 
population. The London agent for the society 
is Mr. David Nutt. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will contribute to the 
April number of the New Review an article 
entitled “ A Note on Walt Whitman,” giving, 
besides certain critical remarks, an account of 
his visit to the poet in America. 

A NEW serial story by Mr. Max Pemberton, 
entitled “ The Sea-Wolves,” will commence in 
No. 81 of Chums, to be published on March 28. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors will be held on Monday 
next, at 5 p.m., at 20, Hanover-square, to 
receive the report of the committee of manage¬ 
ment for 1893. The number of members is 
now about 1200, and the total receipts for last 
year amounted to £1445. The most interest¬ 
ing feature in the report is a legal examination 
of the incidents attaching to an agreement to 
ublish on the half-profit system. The society 
as since obtained, and published, an opinion 
of counsel on the disputed question of copy¬ 
right in English translations of Count Leo 
Tolstoi’s books. On . his own part, Count 
Tolstoi announces, not for the first time, that 
he does not consider it right to receive money 
for his literary work. 

The fifth trade dinner under the auspices of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution will be 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday, 
April 14. The Lord Mayor has kindly con¬ 
sented to preside, and Mr. Arthur Blackett will 
occupy the vice-chair. Several authors and 
many publishers are expected to be present. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

An extraordinary meeting of the Convoca¬ 
tion of the University of London has been 
summoned for Tuesday, April 10, to consider 
the report of the Gresham Commission. Mean¬ 
while, both the council and senate of University 
College have formally expressed their general 
acceptance of its recommendations. 

The University of Oxford proposes to confer 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. Ernest 
Gray, president of the National Union of 
Teachers, which will hold its congress at 
Oxford during Easter. 

Mr. G. W. Pkotiiero, of King’s, has been 
elected Birkbeck Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for a term of two years. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, reader in classical 
archaeology at Cambridge, has been elected to 
a fellowship at King’s College. 

The two following grants have been made 
from the Worts Travelling Scholars Fund at 
Cambridge: £ 10 to Mr. R. S. Conway, of 
Cains, towards defraying his expenses in visiting 
Italian museums, in order to examine Oscan, 
Sabine, and other inscriptions ; and £50 to Mr. 
V. W. Yorke, of King’s, towards defraying his 
expenses in the exploration of Eastern Asia 
Minor. 

The Hibbert Trustees have offered to endow 
a lectureship on ecclesiastical history at 
Manchester College, Oxford, fora period of six 
years. The first lecturer, the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, will take up his appointment next 
June. It is understood that he will devote 
special attention to Free Church thought and 
life in England. 

The Cambridge University Natural Science 
Club celebrated its five-hundredth meeting by 
a conversazione last Monday, in the Physio¬ 
logical Laboratory, at which Prof. Ramon y 
Cajal, of Madrid, exhibited specimens illus¬ 
trating his researches in the central nervous 
system. 

The Rev. J. H. Lupton, surmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, has printed, as a pamphlet, the 
dissertation which he submitted for the degree 
of B.D. at Cambridge. In accordance with 
his usual pietas, the subject is Dean Colet and 
the Reformation, the special object being to 
show Colet’s influence in shaping religious 
formularies, on the study of the Bible, on 
the correction of abuses in the Church, and on 
education. 

Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, vice-principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver a course of lectures in 
the divinity school at Harvard ne xt autumn. 

Prof. Karl Pearson has resigned the 
lectureship on geometry at Gresham College. 

Prof. C. W. Eoerton, of Queen Margaret’s 
College, Glasgow, has been appointed to the 
chair of English literature at University 
College, Auckland, New Zealand. Prof. 
Egerton was formerly a pupil of Prof. Dowden 
at Dublin. 

The trustees of the Columbia University 
Press, New York, have made arrangements 
with Messrs. Macmillan & Co. by which that 
firm will act as their publishers for a term of 
years. The imprint will consist of a crown 
(representing Bang’s College) above an open 
book, bearing on its pages the words “ Columbia 
University Press, 1754-1893,” and the motto 
“ In Litteris Libertas.” It will be remembered 
that Mr. Alexander Macmillan held the post of 
publisher to the University of Oxford from 
1803 to 1880; and that the American branch 
of the firm are still agents both for the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford and for the Pitt 
Press at Cambridge. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

EPILOGUE TO A FORTHCOMING VOLUME OF 
SONNETS. 

I wrought them like a targe of hammered gold 
On which all Troy is battling round and round; 
Or Circe's cup, emboEsed with snakes that wound 
Through buds and my riles, fold on scaly fold; 

Or like gold coins, which Lydian tombs may hold, 
Stamped with winged racers, in the old red 
ground; 

Or twined gold armlets from the funeral mound 
Of some great viking, terrible of old. 

I know not in what metal I have wrought; 

Nor whether what 1 fashion will be thrust 
Beneath the clods that hide forgotten thought ; 
But if it is of gold it will not rust; 

And when the time is ripe it will be brought 
Into the sun, and glitter through its dust. 

Eugene Lee Hamilton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary for March is a very good 
number. Nearly every paper exhibits con¬ 
siderable learning, and there is a far greater 
variety of treatment than usual. Capt. J. W. 
Gambier, R.N., continues his important paper 
on the Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of 
the Canaries. One of the peculiarities of these 
interesting people was that they spoke several 
distinct languages; or, if they were indeed one 
tongue from the point of view of the philo¬ 
logist, they had become so varied that, to the 
untrained minds of early observers, they seemed 
to be different tongues. Capt. Gambier gives 
a few typical words as specimens. It is 
dangerous to draw inferences from such a 
very small amount of evidence: they seem, 
however, to present analogies with the Aryan 
family of speech. The samples of ancient 
Guauche pottery of which we have engravings 
show rude execution but interesting design. 
The review of Mr. Charles H. Ashdown’s “ St. 
Albans Historical and Picturesque ” is worth 
attention. The writer does not hesitate to 
express his mind freely as to the irreparable 
damage that has been done to the noble aud 
historic abbey by one rich man who knows 
little of architecture, and to whom history, so 
far as it appeals to higher natures, is a com¬ 
plete blank. Mr. John Ward gives us a very 
good account of the Museum at Carleon. We 
gather that it is full of objects of great interest. 
Mr. F. J. Snell discourses on wassailing apple- 
trees, a custom which does not seem to be quite 
extinct. Mr. T. W. Shore has a learned paper 
on “ Traces of the Jutes in Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight.” We have no hesitation in 
accepting his conclusions. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

i. 

“ TO curry favel.” 

It is generally known—or, at any rate, the 
information may be found in all the larger 
English dictionaries—that the phrase, “to curry 
favour,” is a corruption of “ to curry Favel,” 
and that Favel is the old French fauvel, a 
“ fallow ” horse, here used as the proper name 
of an allegorical animal typifying hypocrisy 
or duplicity. It is further known, though not 
so widely, that the phrase, to curry Favel 
(French, estriller, torcher Fauvel; German, den 
fahlen Hengst streichen) owes its general cur¬ 
rency, if not absolutely its origin, to the Roman 
de Fauvel .* 

An account of this romance (which is in two 
books, the first finished in the year 1310, the 
second in 1314) is given by M. Paulin Paris in his 

MSS. francais de la Bihliotht'que du Roi (I., 30(1) ; 
a promised article on the subject by M. Gaston 

* This fact is pointed out by Le Roux de Lincy, 
Hire ies Proverbes ; for the reference to this work. 
I am indebted to the kindness of AI. Paul Meyer. 
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Paris in the Histnire Uttvraire de la France has 
not yet appeared. In this poem, Fauvel is a 
sort of counterpart of Reynard the Fox, whose 
cunning hypocrisy wing for him the homage of 
all classes, including the highest dignitaries in 
Church and State. 

But why should Fauvel have been taken as 
the hero of the story ? In other words, how 
did it come to pass that a “ fallow ” horse was 
regarded as an emblem of hypocrisy ? To this 
question no satisfactory answer appears to have 
been given. Heyne’s new German dictionary 
says that “ fallow ” horses -were ridden by great 
personages, and therefore “ to curry the fallow 
horse ” means to ingratiate oneself with the 
great. But this does not explain why “ to ride 
the fallow horse,” both in French and German, 
meant “to act with duplicity.” The answer 
which I wish to suggest is that Fauvel represents 
the “ pale horse ” ( equus pallidas ) which in the 
Apocalypse (vi. 8) is ridden by one “ whose 
name is Death.” According to patristic ex¬ 
egesis the rider was Antichrist (so in St. 
Ambrose); and in the twelfth century his 
“ pallid ” steed was explained as representing 
the hypocrites who gain a reputation for 
sanctity by the ascetic pallor of their counten¬ 
ances. The following quotation from Richard 
of St. Victor (died 1173)* will make this clear : 

Quid est enim equus pallidua, nisi hypocritarum 
populus, qui, dum ut de religione laudetur, per 
jejunia, et divereas incommoditates semetipsum 
coram aspectibus liumanis graviter sfllixit, viiibus 
cxlmustis, et eanguine minorato moribundus 
pallescit, qui fidelibus eo perniciotior existit, quod 
ficta religione malitiam euam vclans foris ee bonum 
Oitcndit 'r (Comment, in Apoca/ypsin, Opera ed. Migno 
p. 769.) 

I do not know whether faave or fauvel has been 
found in Old French applied to the horse 
mentioned in the Revelation ; but the etymo¬ 
logical equivalent is used in this passage in 
Luther’s Bible and some earlier German trans¬ 
lations (tin failles pferd), and in Diodati’s 
Italian version ( un cava! falvo). The following 
quotation from the English version of the 
Roman de la Rose may both illustrate what has 
been said above and receive illustration from 
it (11. 7391 ff.). 

“ That false traitouresse untrewe [Streyned 
Abstinence] 

Was lyk that faiouie hors of hewe, 

That in the Apocalips is shewed, 

That signifyeth the folk beshrewed, 

That been al ful of trecherye, 

And pale, thurgh hypocrisye ; 

For on that hors no colour is, 

But only deed and pale, y-wis, 

Of suche a colour enlangoured 
Was Abstinence, y-wis, coloured ; 

Of her estat she her repented 
As her visnge represented.” 

I quote these lines from Prof. Skeat’s text in 
his splendid new edition of Chaucer, only 
altering salour, in the second line, into falowe — 
a change which I think the foregoing remarks 
sufficiently justify. The French original has 
merely cheval withont any adjective—at least, 
according to Meon’s and Michel’s editions. 
It is probably not admissible to suggest 
that the MS. followed in the Euglish version 
may have had fauvel instead of cheval; the 
supposition is not really necessary, as the 
Euglish translator may very probably have 
been acquainted with what may be called the 
common European rendering of pallidas in the 
passage of the Apocalypse. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Thynne’s edition of 1532 has 
substituted the then more intelligible word 
sahme ; but probably a “ sallow horse ” was 
never heard of before or since. It should 
he remembered that although, like many other 
colour-words, the adjective fallow ( fahl , faave) 

* Dante’s “ Riccaido, Che a considerax fu piii 
che viro.” 


has had various meanings, its primary sense is 
much the same as that of / Ktllidus , with which, 
indeed, it is etymologically cognate. Compare 
Chancer, Knhjhles Tale 506, 

'* His hewe falwe, and pale as asshen colde.” 

I may mention, in conclusion, that an ex¬ 
planation, identical with that of Richard of St. 
Victor, appears in a marginal note to Rev. vi. 8, 
in the later Wycliffite version. The words are : 
“ A pale hors, that is, ipocritis showing hem 
holie to the peple, though thei bo not.” 


II. 

“ DEADLY FEUD.” 

The ultimate etymology of the word feud, 
meaning “enmity,” “vendetta,” is perfectly 
clear: it is the Germanic ‘faihi\>d, an abstract 
noun from the word which appears in English 
as foe. The immediate source in Euglish seems 
to have been the Old French faide, feide, from 
mediaeval Latin faida, adopted from the Old 
High German feliida ; though it is not im¬ 
probable that the adopted word has coalesced 
with the representative of the Old English 
foh\u. This, however, explains only the obso¬ 
lete forms feide, fede, &c. It is obvious that 
feide or fede cannot have become feud by any 
regular process of phonetic development; and 
the received explanation of the change is that 
it is due to the influence of the word feud, a 
feudal benefice. A very brief statement of 
facts will suffice to show that this explanation 
is quite untenable. 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
the word occurs, so far as the material collected 
for the Few English Dictionary shows, only in 
Scottish use ; and its form is invariably feide, 
fede, or something phonetically equivalent, 
Shortly after the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury it comes into somewhat frequent use in 
English books, being sometimes expressly said 
to be a Scottish or Northern word. But what 
is curious is that the Scotch form was not 
adopted; instead of feide we find foode 
Painter, 1566), fewd (Lambarde, 1508), feoode 
Spenser, 159(3), fuid, fuiile (Stanyhurst, 1583, 
Preface to Authorised Version of the Bible, 
1611), fade. (Florio, 1598). Other forms in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries are 
feaud, feawd, feode. Now I think no one would 
maintain that these forms can possibly be due 
to the influence of the anglicised form of 
feudum, even if that word could be shown to 
have been in common use in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. But feud in the sense of feudal benefice 
was never more than a technical term of rare 
occurrence, and the earliest instance of it known 
to me is in Selden (1614). And there is no such 
attinity between the senses of the two words 
as would account for the one having been 
assimilated in pronunciation and spelling to 
the other. 

A valid explanation of the modern form is 
therefore still to seek. The only conjecture 
that occurs to me is that foode, feoode, fewd, 
&c., represent a Northern English (not Scottish) 
*faehood (or -h iale) — foe-hood. It is noteworthy 
that some writers of the seventeenth century 
actually have the phrase “ deadly fohood ” 
synonymous with “ deadly feud.” I am quite 
aware that my suggestion is somewhat adven¬ 
turous, and shall be greatly obliged to any 
reader who will propose a better solution of the 
difficulty. Henry Bradley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SUPPOSED WORK OF ST. ADAMNAN. 

Oxford: March 12, 1894. 

I grieve to have taken up so much of the 
Academy’s space with a theory which can no 
longer he maintained. Mr. Mowat, one of the 
curators of the Bodleian Library, has pointed 
out to me that the postscript containing adunam 
and the passage containing Iuolexe both occur 
in St. Jerome’s Letter to Fabiola (Ep. 64). 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 
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THE OGAM SIGN X* 

Bournemouth. 

As a contribution towards fixing the value of 
the Ogam sign X. referred to in recent letters 
in the Acadf.my, I am desirous, with your per¬ 
mission, to submit to those interested in such 
subjects a detailed and classified list of all the 
inscriptions known to me in which this difficult 
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figure occurs. For the text of the Irish ex¬ 
amples I have followed Mr. Brash (Ogam 
Inscribed Monuments of the Oacdhil), and in the 
case of those from Pictland I have used my 
own readings (Origins of Pictish Symbolism). 
These versions, of course, may be questioned; 
but for present purposes I believe they will 
sufficiently serve, the groups being clear enough 
in the parts that concern tKs special inquiry. 

As formerly shown, the Ogam X, though 
equated with diphthong ea in the Ballymote 
MS.,' cannot in some examples have that value, 
but can only represent a consonant. This con¬ 
sonant I and others have supposed to be a 
guttural—not perhaps a pure and simple, for it 
stands beside that letter in the Agbabulloge, 
Tinnahally, and Killogrone inscriptions—but 
possibly O or K passing into semi-vowel sounds, as 
in the case of one of the Runes (formed like the 
Ogam X traversed by a vertical line), which, 
to quote from Canon Isaac Taylor, “had the 
power sometimes of o, sometimes of h, and 
often of M or a” (Greeks and Goths, p. 98). 
“These phonetic developments are regular,” 
continues the writer, “as we see from the 
Anglo-Saxon ge-many, which became hi-mouy 
in Northern and a-mong. in Southern English. 
So also Anglo-Saxon be-ge-ondan . . . bi-hi-onda 
. . . be-y-ond.” As I have elsewhere stated, I 
am inclined to think that the Ogam sign 
was a “semi-consonant, with a pronunciation 
variously combining H guttural with c or o, or 
softening into Y, . . . compare Talluorrh, 
equivalent to Talorc or Talorg, in the Aboyne 
Ogam ’ ’ (Piet. Sym ., pp. 60,75). In Scandinavian, 
“ eA (yA) . . . though found everywhere, is 
peculiarly Old English . . . probably often a 
very rapid eA, rather than a hard and mechani¬ 
cal Ya ” (Stephens, Scandinavia, i. 137). Among 
modem letters, perhaps Y, in its various func¬ 
tions, is the nearest general equivalent to the 
Ogam sign X- It will be found that in few, if 
any, oases could X equal r, save, perhaps, on 
the Newton and Aglish Stones, as well as in the 
familiar Crickhowel example, the authority for 
that attribution—though even there such a form 
as Turgil, Turghil, or Turchil (= modem Torquil 
or Torcul) might furnish a better name than 
Turpil, if, as some writers think, the Ogams in 
Wales belonged to a Gaelic race. 

I have tentatively classified the inscriptions 
thus: (I.) Where X may equal a guttural 
consonant. (II.) Where it may equal a diph- 
thong or vowel. (III.) Whero it is abnormally 
placed in relation to the stem-line. (IV.) 
Where other figures have been taken for the 
sign. 

CLASS I. 

Anm Corr\o Mag . . . [GnudilgY^tt]. Agha- 
bulloge, Cork. (Brash, p. 130.) 

Carey^aitauoru ...«>. Roovesmore, Cork. 
(Brash, p. 150.) 

Broinienas Xcinetat Drenalugos. Monataggart, 
Cork. (Brash, p. 1G3.) 

A'X.ilogdo. Aglish, Kerry. (Brash, p. 187.) 

Goiuctias Home Ma\eini. Royal Irish Academy 
—from Kerry. (Brash, p. 190.) 

A\efritti. Ballintaggart, Kerry. (Brash, p. 
201.) 

Magqi IariYf Maqr/i Moccoe Dofiniat. Ballin¬ 
taggart, Kerry. (Brash, p. 201.) 

. . . Iminaqra'X.i . . . qqi Mu .... Ballin¬ 
taggart, Kerry. (Brash, p. 205.) 

Dego Magi Mueoi 2oic«X». Dunloe, Kerry. 
(Brash, 232 ) 


* Mr. Macalister reasonably questions the late 
Mr. Brash’s statement that ‘‘some writers have 
asserted that r was represented by the same 
symbol as ia ” (Og. Mon., p. 59). May not this be 
a misprint or inadvertence, as the author did not 
live to complete his work? In the Index (pp. 
416, 418), the name Ifin or Ipbin (gooseberry) is 
given to the sign; but in the text (p. 59) that 
name is rightly assigned to the distinctive ia 
sympol, while the X bears the designation 
Eabad (aspen). 


Mug . . . a'X.acc ... g ... . liiltera, Water¬ 
ford. (Brash, p. 2(i0.) 

Jddai Qnnn Forrcrri X Ma !<••**• Newton, Aber¬ 
deenshire. (Piet. Sym., p. 71.) 

CLASS II. 

[Anm Corr\o Mag . . .] Guuddg^lt. Agha- 
bulloge, Cork. (Brash, p. 130.) 

BinisX. .... Coolineugh, Cork. (Brash, 
p. 131.) 

Fegoanai Magi Y.qod.. . Cooldorrihy,Cork. (Brash, 
p. 160.) 

Conuu\ttMogi Conuri. Gleufais, Kerry. (Brash, 
p. 175.) 

Anm Ty^qann Mae Deglann. Tinnahally, Kerry. 
(Brash, p. 211.) 

. . . nm Mol'X.g . . . mir . . . i M. c . . . f 
. . . c . . . X»- Killogrone, Kerry. (Brash, 
p. 240.) 

Minodor — Muni — Cniwms^ch — C^llach — 
Ma'X'hnair'X. — Mo\lnadaig — Ma'X.!mair\. Silver 
Brooch ; Ballyspellan, Kilkenny. (Brash, p. 290 ) 

class in. 

Logogi Magi Er w enan. Killeeuadreena, Kerry. 
(Brash, p. 211.) * 

Turbin. Crickhowel, Wales. (Brash, p. 331.) 

X Ttuicuhaalts : Ahaahhttmnnn : Beefieff : Xed- 
tonn. Lunnasting, Shetland. (Piet. Sym., p. 76.) 

CLASS IV. 

Naallunrr Ann Uurraddt [Mo ?\rjfe Aarroect. 
Burrian, Orkney. (Piet. Sym., p. 76.) 

Maqqoi Talluorrh Efennaac Abborflhhaan. Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire. (Piet. Sym , p. 75.) 

Alldall Orraadd M[d]qg Nuutfhrri [A]nn. Gol¬ 
spie, Sutherland. (J’ict. Sym., p. 75.) 

It will be seen that the Agbabulloge in¬ 
scription appears both in Class I. and Class II., 
as in that case the sign occurs twice with 
apparently differing values. In Class III., the 
sign is below the stem-line in the Killeenadreena 
and Crickhowel inscriptions. At Lunnasting 
the X is not on the stem-line, but precedes it, 
as if a mere initial sign—as sometimes in Runic 
inscriptions (Stephens, Srandinavia, ii. 792). 
In the Burrian Ogam the form is a vertical line 
across the stem, diagonally crossed by a long 
slanted line, not the common X, but perhaps 
m.a. In the Lunnasting, Burrian, Aboyne, 
and Golspie inscriptions, there is a form con¬ 
sisting of two angled scores across the stem¬ 
line with their angle-points opposite. This has 
been taken for the X sign ; but the scores are 
entirely separate, and I have always read them 
as A,A. In the Bressay (female) inscription— 
Crro[e]scc: Nahhtffddadds: Dattrr : Ann (Piet. 
Sym., p. 75)—the initial letter in the recog¬ 
nised word “ Ann ” is a single A of this descrip¬ 
tion. In the Burrian Ogam we have a group 
composed of six similar angled vowel-scores— 
three on either side, angles opposed—which 
cannot well be anything but tj,u ; and, if so, 
by analogy the two opposed angled vowel- 
scores should no doubt be A,A. 

SOUTHESK. 


“ TYPOLOGY.” 

London : March 2, 1894. 

In the Academy for August 29, 1885, there 
appeared a description of an impression left in 
an early printed book (a Psalter, Venice, 1487 
of a type which had accidentally slipped from 
its place (or been drawn out by a hasty applica¬ 
tion of the “ dabber.”) 

I have just discovered, in a fine copy of the 
first edition of Trissino’s Italia Liberata 
(Venice and Rome, 1547-8, 3 vols.), another 
example of this curious phenomenon, which 
may perhaps interest students of what must be 
called “ Comparative Typology.” 

It is on the back of p. 107 in vol. iii. A full 
length impression of the type is left. 

It is a shade less than three-quarter inches 
long, less than one-eighth inch wide, and must 
have been thin, since the accident of its slipping 


has only destroyed the impression of three 
letters on each side of it. The end touohes the 
left margin and top of the page. 

Geo. H. Powell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, March 18, 4 p m. Sunday Lecture : “ Recent Di*- 
overios about the 8un,” by 8ir Robert Ball. 

7.80 p.m- Ethical: “ Women in the Family and in 
the Community,” by Mis* M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monday, March 19, 4.3o pm. Victoria Institute : “A. 
Powible Cause for the Origin of the Tradition of the 
Floodby Prof. J. Preitwich. 

5 p m. Incorporated Society of Authors: General 
Meeting. 

8 pm. Arintotelian: Symposium— M The Relation 
of Language to Thought.” by Miae K. B. Constance 
Jones, Mr. J. S. Mann, and Mr. G. F. Stoat. 

8.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “Indian Railway 
Extension,” by Mr. Joeeph Walton. 

Tctrsday, March 20. 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ Statistic* 
of Pauperism in Old Ape,” by Mr. Charles Booth. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion. “The Preven¬ 
tion and Detection oi Waste of Water,” by Mr. Ernest 
Collins. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Myology of the 8ciuro- 
morphine and Hystncomorphine Rodenta,” by Mr. ¥. Q. 
Parsons; “Notes on CynngaU bennttt i,” by Babu Ram 
Bramha Sanyal; ‘‘The Osteology of oertain Cranes, 
Rails, and their Aides, with Remarks upon their Affini¬ 
ties,” by I)r. R. W. Shufeldt. 

Wednesday, March 21, 8 p.m. Geological : “Tfce Origin of 
Certain Novaculites and Quartzites,” by Mr. Frank 
Rutley; “ The Occurrence of Perlitic Cracks In Quart*,” 
by Mr. W. W. Watts. 

8 p.m. Microeoopical: “The Uropodinae,” by Mr. 
A. D. Michael. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “ Relation between the Mean 
Quarte'ly Temperature and the Death Bate,” and 
“ Duration and Lateral Extent of Gust* of Wind, and 
the Measurement of their Intensity,” by Mr. W. H. Dines ; 
“ Effect on the Holdings of the Dry Bulb of the Close 
Proximity of the Reservoir of the Wet Bulb Thermo¬ 
meter,” by Mr. F. Gister; “The Calculation of Photo¬ 
graphic Cloud Measurements,” by Dr. K. G. Olsson; 
“ Sudden Change* of the Barometer in the Hebrides on 
February S3, 1894,” by Mr. R. H. Scott. 

8 p m. Folk-Lore : “ Prlith and Serbian Demonology 
as exemplified in their Folk-Tales,” by Mi. J. T. Naake. 

8p.m. Elizab ethan: “ The Elizabethan Sonneteers,” 
by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

Thursday, March 22, 8 p.m. Chemical: A nni v er s a ry 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


THREE TRANSLATIONS OF HERODA8. 

I mimi di Heroda. By G. Setti. (Modena.) 
Bit Mimiamben des Herondas. Deatsoh mit 

Einleitung nnd Anmerkungen. By Otto 

Oruflius. (Gottingen.) 

Les Mimes d’Herondas. By G. Dalmeyda. 

(Paris.) 

The first of these three small volumes is a 
translation into Italian prose of the newly- 
discovered Mimes of Herodas. Twelve 
engravings from the antique illustrate the 
various scenes which the mimographer has 
placed so vividly before us. Among them 
is the well-known picture of a schoolroom 
with boys seated conning their lessons, each 
watched by his attendant pedagogue; while 
on the right of the painting a young man, 
switch high in air, is administering corporal 
chastisement to a delinquent, whose arms 
are supported on the shoulders of a some¬ 
what older youth, while his feet are held 
up from the ground by a boy behind him. 

Setti’s work was mostly written before 
the publication of Orusius’ Untersuehungen; 
and the translation would probably have 
been considerably modified by a careful 
study of that work. But the translation is 
only a part, and not the best part, of the 
book. In sixty-five pages of Introduction 
(Proemio) Setti speaks of the discovery of 
the papyrus, its publication almost simul¬ 
taneously by Kenyon and Rutherford, the 
state of our knowledge of Herodas before 
the discovery, the new light in which ho is 
now presented, the character of his poetry, 
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his probable date, the writers of Alexandrian 
or i subsequent epochs with whom he may 
be compared, or who seem to have been 
modelled upon him. Each Mime is analysed, 
and the accompaniments of each scene in 
these little dramas of everyday life sketched. 
Of the introductions to Herodas which I 
have read, this appears to me the best as 
regards its judicial, and at the same time 
interesting, estimate of the Mimes as a 
literary product. Setti is inclined to rank 
them very high. Herodas (such he con¬ 
siders the better spelling of the name, as 
it is certainly the form which MSS. most 
frequently present) is "a new star rising 
on the horizon of poetic idealism,” not, 
indeed, comparable with Theocritus, whose 
enchanting pictures of rustic life and scenery 
find no parallel in the Mimes, but unique in 
the delicacy and clearness with which he has 
represented and idealised the varieties of 
common and everyday existence. Of his 
types—the procuress, the pander, the incor¬ 
rigible boy, the women in the temple of 
Asklepios, the jealous lady, the women in 
confabulation, the shoemaker—Setti inclines 
to prefer the fifth, herein agreeing with 
Piceolomini; allowing, however, that others 
— e.g., Weil and Crusius—rank the second 
(Battarus) higher. A larger number of 
readers, I fancy, will agree with me that 
Cottalus (III.) is the best sketch of an idle 
boy that has ever been drawn. In some 
cases, as in VI. and VII., the lacunae in 
the papyrus unhappily mar the effect, and 
leave an imperfect impression. Over these 
two, which are obviously connected, an 
animated controversy has boen raised; but 
there can be little doubt, as Setti shows, 
that the prevailing view, which Rutherford 
was the first to propound, and this alone, 
gives an adequate explanation of the 
mystery. Readers of the Mimes will do 
well to refer on this point to pp. xiv., xvii. 
of the Proemio. That Herodas not only 
pleased his contemporaries, but was con¬ 
scious of his success, is probable from the 
fragment in which he compares himself 
.with Hipponax, the minstrel of old time, as 
singing choliambi to the listening Ioniaus. 
As illustrating the Mimes, Setti considers 
Lucian—especially the Dialogues of Courtesans 
and the Letters of Alciphron—the most fruit¬ 
ful field. He emphasises, very justly, the 
fact, hardly yet weighed adequately, parti¬ 
cularly in its connexion with the epoch of 
Herodas, that women are the central figures 
of almost all the Mimes. II. is, of course, 
an exception, yet even here Battarus pro¬ 
duces his maltreated girl, to work more 
effectively upon the feelings of the judges. 
At least half of the humour of III. is the 
representation of Cottalus’ enormities by 
his distracted mother. 

Setti pays a well-deserved compliment to 
England, and specially to the authorities of 
the British Museum, for the re-discovery of 
the two finds, unequalled in importance— 
the ’A Grjvattiiv rioXiTfia and Herodas. Were 
Leopardi alive, he would repeat, with better 
reason, his verses to Mai. Yes, Mai’s dis¬ 
coveries alone, in the early part of this 
century, can be compared with these, and 
with the earlier discovery (about 1850) of 
Hyperides: all alike the fruits of English 
enterprise and activity. 


The new German translation of the 
Mimes by Crusius is in blank verse, 
occasionally varied by lines of shorter 
length. This form of verse he selected, in 
preference to the choliambi of the original, 
from a conviction that Schlegel’s criticism on 
German experiments in this metre— 

“ Der Hiukiambus int ein Vers fur Kunst | riehter, 
Die immerfort volt Naseweisheit mit | sprechen, 
Und cine nur wissen sollten, dass sie nichts | 
wit sen ”— 

is justified by fact. The new version, the 
first, I believe, in blank verse which has been 
attempted, is spirited and very faithful to 
the Greek ; more than this I do not venture 
to say. It is regrettable that so accom¬ 
plished a poet as the late J. A. Symonds 
did not experiment on Herodas : his version, 
drawn up under the superintendence of 
Mr. Walter Headlam (whose edition, it is 
to be hoped, will not much longer be 
delayed), of course, exhibits his unrivalled 
command of our language; but, alas! it is 
in prose. It will be found in the second of 
Symonds’s two volumes, now greatly ex¬ 
panded, on the Greek poets. 

The Introduction, which Crusius has 
drawn up mainly for those who cannot road 
the Mimes in their Greek form, gives a 
resume of his own and other researches. 
Much of the more recent criticism on them 
is noticed and sometimes adopted ; in par¬ 
ticular, the edition of Meister and the French 
work of Dalmeyda are hailed with the recog¬ 
nition which they justly claim. Chap. ii. 
gives an analysis of each poem in succession. 
The only point on which I feel inclined to 
quarrel is Crusius’ acceptance of Diel’s 
opinion that the anger or fury of Cot¬ 
talus’ mother is exaggerated. I can find 
in this exquisite sketch nothing that is not 
strictly true to nature. A few lashes more 
or less from a schoolmaster who knew his 
trade would hardly do much harm; and 
Cottalus is nowhere represented as a delicate 
or tender boy: on the contrary, he plays 
with porters, is not afraid of getting his 
back abraded, sits on the roof of the house 
with his feet dangling, and is known to the 
whole neighbourhood as Metrotime’s scape¬ 
grace.* Chap. iii. reviews the arguments 
of date. It is provoking that they are, 
to my judgment, all unconvincing: that 
is to say, they are of a kind which only 
amounts to establishing a probability : of a 
kind which a single distinct chronological 
statement from antiquity would outweigh. 
Such, particularly, are the arguments drawn 
from the line, I. 30— 

6twv &5«A( pvv TtfitvoS, i 0aari Acts 

and from the mention of the town 
* Aktj in II. 16. To an Englishman the 
readiness with which Herodas is accepted 
on the continent as belonging to the 
the era of the early Alexandrian poets and 
the first Ptolemies, is surprising. I say 
nothing of Maron, though I see that Mr. 
E. M. Thompson, in his work on Palaeo¬ 
graphy, adds his weighty authority to the 
supporters of the Augustan date. But, as 


• Has any one noticed the resemblance of the 
page boy in Sir W. Scott's Fortunes of Nigel, c. xi. 
“He is by this time playing at hustle-cap and 
chuck-farthing with the most, blackguard imps 
upon tho wharf.” 


yet, to my knowledge, no one has suggested 
that Herodas may have lived 100 or 150 
years later than the Germans agree to place 
him—that is, about 150 or 100 b.c. This, 
indeed, would be necessary if, as occurred 
to me in reading the epigram, the words of 
A. P. ix., 519.3, 4— 

n loucu, wf lnpf\(>y ye sal tty sapor at ’Spin ip afar 
Upeypa 4>iAtiritet7;s If*toy k y $a Afj y— 

might be taken as a basis for restoring 
II., 73, reading there &l\mnos, and explain¬ 
ing in both cases of Philip V., king of 
Macedonia from 220 —179 b.c., a view 
which I hope to state more at length else¬ 
where. 

Chap. iv. sketches the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the Mimiambus, the name from 
which Herodas seems to have himself 
designated his book of poems, Mimiambi, 
or Mirni in iambi. The first appearance 
in Greek literature of character-types corre¬ 
sponding to those of Herodas is, perhaps, 
to be found in the Sicilian Epicharmus, 
then, somewhat later, in Sophron, another 
Sicilian, whose Mimes were written, as the 
too scanty fragments show, in a kind of 
rhythmical prose. Sophron is believed to 
have largely influenced the form of Plato’s 
Dialogues, as well as the greatest creation 
of the Hellenistic age—the New Comedy. 
It is probable that from Sophron was 
borrowed the main outline of Herodas’ 
Mimiambi, alike in their short compass 
and their coarse, realistic humour. For 
the actual metre, however, he himself 
states that he had made Hipponax his 
exemplar: 

fxiQ' ‘lir-suii asra rby ircfAai [xAfil^;’] 
rcl ku AA' detSfiy aruffiSais Iwaouaiy. 

Crusius shows how admirably this metre 
suited the poet’s purpose, by the prose-like 
and matter-of-fact character which the 
spondee in the sixth foot gives ; and how the 
halting rhythm (choliambus), which is too 
marked to please in a lengthy composition, 
is highly effective in a short sustained scene. 
On this point much has still to be said. The 
two great masters of choliambic in Roman 
literature, Catullus and Martial, seem to 
have bound themselves by far stricter rules 
than nerodas. A line like II., 10— 

ofjrs v6pov o£/T€ TpoaTdrrjy oGt &pxovra — 

pure prose, and almostly directly taken from 
some orator, has few parallels in these; 
though Catullus’ Orationem in Anlium 
petitorem is a pretty close approximation. 

Chap. v. touches on the question, whether 
the Mimiambi were meant for acting or merely 
for reading; chap, vi., on the translator’s 
aim in his version. The volume concludes 
with some notes in which the American 
J. H. Wright’s interesting article on 
Herodas in Harvard Studies for 1893 is 
criticised; and new views from the later 
writers on Herodas are discussed or adopted. 
Some fluctuation of opinion is perceptible 
here, as compared with Crusius’ earlier 
views in his Teubner edition and the 
Untersuchungen ; but this is inevitable in 
the damaged and lacunose condition of the 
papyrus. 

Tho French work of Dalmeyda is on the 
same lines ns that of Setti. There is an 
introduction, a prose translation, and notes 
on the readings and interpretation. The 
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characterisation of his Mimes is excellently We might as well say that realism in poetry 


done, and may be quoted 


special phenomenon of the third 


“ L’art du poete consists a leur (i.e., les femmes) century u.c. The most that can be said on 
proter un natural, une aisance qui nous confond. this head is that it became then a resource 
Elies ne sont pas cyniques, car le cynisme of poetical art more consriously than before, 
implique bravade et dt'-ti: leiu- ton et leurs Kobinson Ellis. 

manieres n’ont rien d’etudie, elles vivent pour _ 

elles-memes. C’est la le grand art du poete. ~ 

H crayonne des personnages a leur insu, le SCIENCE NOTES. 

modele pose sans le savoir.” 

Higher praise of the poet would be im- Jf* 8 , 8 * 9 ’ Sonnensohein & Oo. will 

t , T i , r ^ i i shortly publish a new book by Mr. J. W. Tutt, 

possible. But I do not agree with Dalmeyda nnde r the title of Woodside, Burnside, Hillside, 
m finding misogymsm m Herodas. In the and Marsh , It wi n conaist of a 8er i e8 0 f illus- 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Oo. will 
shortly publish a new book by Mr. J. W. Tutt, 
under the title of Woodside, Burnside, Hillside, 
awl Marsh. It will consist of a series of illus- 


first poem the procuress is only an average trated literary sketches, on somewhat similar 
type of the class, and sets off by contrast lines to the author’s “ Random Recollections of 


the virtue of Metriche. In HI., Cottalus’ 
mother is perhaps somewhat peremptory in 
the number of lashes she orders the school¬ 
master to give him, but at heart she is a 
true mothor: certainly no fury, no Megaera. 


Woodland, Fen, and Tlill,” and will describe a extent replaces, is “cant,” the name given to the 
series of natural history rambles in various secret language of thieves, rogues, and vagabonds, 

-- - ~ » . ___ . - . . - _A_3_‘ 1. T3_1_J 1_Al_ _ •__ 


will probably be issued in Parts, No. I. of 
which will be ready early this year. Prof. 
Noldeke is to contribute a Preface. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan. — (Wednesday, Feb. 21.) 
Fredbeick Rogers, EBq., in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur C. Hayward read a paper on “ Elizabethan 
Slang.” Mr. Hayward said that we must be 
careful, in dealing with Elizabethan slang, not to 
judge it entirely by present-day standards; much 
of it is now recognised English, while much of 
our modem slang was good Elizabethan English. 
The word “ slang ” is of comparatively modem 
origin. The older word, which “slang" to some 
extent replaces, is “ cant,” the name given to the 


parts of Kent and the Scotch Highlands, deal¬ 
ing with the natural objects and phenomena 
observed (geological, ornithological, entomo¬ 
logical, botanical, and geographical) in a 


In IV., the women in the temple of Asklepioa popular way, yet from the standpoint of the 


chatter after their kind, but without a trace 
of anything vicious or corrupt. It is only 
in V., VI., VII. that the more sensual side 
of Greek life steps forward, and in a very 


most recent scientific knowledge. 

Tiie anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held on Wednesday next, when 
an address will be delivered by the retiring 


marked way; but the text of the two last president, Dr. H. E. Armstrong, and the S e , rg0 ; a “ d ev ®“ , the vagabonds among the 
is in many places so wholly irrecoverable officers and council for the year will be „cmze-^tThe ftetleSco,X^to 
that we can only arrive at an imperfect elected. the word “ slang” in its present sense was Grose, 

idea of the real impression conveyed. Nor At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to in 1785. Thomas llannan, in his Caveator Warning 

is it legitimate to infer from the eight be held on Monday next, at 4.30 p.m., in the to Common Cursitors (1506), describes twenty-three 

specimens which accident has preserved that houso of the Society of Arts, Prof. J. Prestwicli varieties of rogues and vagabonds, and gives a Rat 
tne far neater number lost must have will read a paper, entiled, “A Possible Cause cant-words and their meanings. Thetwenty- 
tne iar greater numDer lost must nave , . Orioin of the Tradition of the Flood ” three divisions of the “ canting-crew ” are a3 

dealt either mainlv or exclusivelv with the lor the Origin ot tno Iraaition ot tne r iooa. »„ii n ™. ._u,«. nr, 


jhlunds, deal- introduced into England by the gipsies in the 
d phenomena rei 8 n of Henry VIII. Harrison, in his descrip- 
■ tion of Elizabethan England, records that the first 

a Lu L deviser of “ Canting ” or “ I’edler’s French,” was 
.p ica j m hanged by the neck. The “ cant ” language was 
apomt ot the a strange medley of Hebrew, Latin, Sanskrit, 
Greek, Wallachian, Spanish, Flemish, Dntch, 
the Chemical Celtic, and bastard Italian. The practice of such 
ay next, when speech is world-wide. We have the French 
y the retiring “argot,” the Spanish “Germania,’? the Italian 
me and the “S er 8°.” a “d even the vagabonds among the 
Hottentots have their secret language, known as 
y “ cuTze-cat.” The first lexicographer to recognise 

the word “ slang” in its present sense was Grose, 
a Institute, to in 1785. Thomas Harman, in his Caveat or learning 
>0 p.m., in the to Common Cursitors (1566), describes twenty-three 


dealt either mainly or exclusively with the ,or tuo ungln 01 tno lraamon ot tfte * iooa - 
characters of women. It would be a fairer A portrait of the late Sir Richard Owen has 
inference that they were all drawn from been presented to the Geological Society by 
common or low life. And here is our loss. Ernest Swain. 

Who does not recall the low-life sketches of The Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Petronius in the Cena Trimalchionis as the Association this year will be to Bournemouth, 


r the Origin of the Tradition of the Flood.” J h 1 r . ee dlT ” ^e “canting-CTew " are as 
° follows :—Men: Rulners, Upright Men, Hookers 

A portrait of the late Sir Richard Owen has or Anglers, Rogues, Wild Rogues, Priggers of 


en presented to the Geological Society by Prauncers, Palliardes, Fraters, Jarkmen or 
r. Ernest Swain. Patricoes, Freshwater Mariners or Whip Jackets, 

’ _ , ’ , ,, , . , Drummerers, Drunken Tinkers, Swaddlers, Abrams, 

The Easter excursion of the Geologists and Kinchin Coes. Women : Demarders for 


best samples of pure comedy that Latin 
literature has preserved? They have a 
reality far beyond Plautus. Similar is the 
loss of Herodas. We cannot doubt, from the 
excellence of what has survived, that our 
knowledge of Greek life has suffered im¬ 
measurably from the destruction of the 
remainder. 

Again, I dissent from Dalmeyda when he 


i that the Mimiambi have 


the director being Mr. John Starkie Gardner. 
The president for the current year, elected at the 
last meeting, is Lieut.-Gen. C. A. McMahon. 

Tiie council of the Royal Meteorological 
Society have arranged to hold, in the rooms of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, at 25, Great 
George-street, S.W., from April 10 to 20, an 
exhibition of instruments, photographs, and 
drawings relating to the representation and 
measurement of clouds. They will also be 


qualities of good familiar prose, and quotes 
Horace’s nisi quod pede certo Bijjirt sermoni, 
esrmo merus. If it were so, the occasional lines 
of mere prose would not stand out in such 
marked relief from the main body of each 
poem, nor would the effect produced be so 
distinct. To me it would never occur to 
compare them with the trimetres of Plautus, 
nor, indeed, with comedy at all. That is to 
say, they are exquisitely finished, and what¬ 
ever carelessness is admitted is intentional. 
But the art of Herodas need not be Alex¬ 
andrian, nor is much gained by the com¬ 
parison with Callimachus and Apollonius 
Bhodius on pp. 50, sqq. The newly found 
fragment of the “ Hecate,” which Dalmeyda 
does not seem to have heard of, no doubt 
introduces occasional homely touches, as in 
the description of morning (p. 12, ed. 
Gomperz, 1893)— 

tjSij ybp iudivb. \vx va ipat'ivsi, 
btlSei ko l xov tit hvhp bbarriybs Ipatov 
typei aal Tir’ fxov to xapb x\6ov ohdoy H( u v 
rrrptybis bx’ tpa^av, luuifavtTi 81 xukvoI 
bpwol x®Aicj)ti Kwipwpevot eyboy u.kov{]V . 


the glad to show any new meteorological instru¬ 


ments or apparatus invented or first constructed 
since the exhibition of last year, as well as photo¬ 
graphs and drawings possessing meteorological 
interest. 

The Journal of Physiology will henceforth be 
published by Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, at the 


Glimmer or Fixe, Bawdy Baskets, Morts, Autem- 
Morts, Walking Morts, Doxies, Delles, Kinching 
Morts. One of Harman’s descriptions con¬ 
tains a delightfully naive remark. Says Hannan : 
“ Priggers of prauucera be horse-stealers, for ‘to 
prig ’ siguifieth, in their language, ‘ to steal'; and 
4 a prauncer ’ is a horse, so, beissg put together, 
the matter was playn. ... I had the best 
gelding stolen out of my pasture that I had 
amongst others while this book was first a-print- 
ing.” It was worth notice that the roguos and 
vagabonds, in revenge for his exposure of their 
professional secrets, seized noon Harman's name 
to enrich their vocabulary: “ Harman ” became a 
cant word for a pair of stocks. A careful perusal 
of Harman's list yields us some interesting results: 
Compare, for example, “ Abram-man” with “ to 
shamAraham,” or “playtheoldsoldier”; “beck,” 
for a constable, with our own slang word “beak.” 
“ Commision ” is still the slang term for “ a 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse. The shirt,” generally in the abbreviated formmish.” 
editors are Prof. Michael Foster, and Mr. J. The word is found in this sense in the works of 
N. Langley, both of Trinity College, Cam- Taylor, the Water-Poet. “ Cofe ’or* cove” 
v ■ j__ ° J J ° occurs with its present slang meaning m the 

“ ' _ “Witt’s Recreation” (1654). Our present slang 

words, “nab,” meaning to steal, and “nob,” 
PHILOLOGY NOTES. meaning the head, are good old English words 

having the same meanings. “ Nab-chete ” meant 
We are glad to hear that the lectures which a hat or cap. “ Chote ” was a kind of suffix 
Mr. T. G. Pinches has been delivering at the with no apparently definite meaning, till its 
rooms of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, frequent use led to the present word “ cheat.” 
on the Assyrian language and the cuneiform Mr. Hayward introduced a large number of other 
inscriptions, have been well attended and the examples, and quoted specimens of “ cant ” con- 
interest well sustained. It is announced that, versation and “cant” verse from Harman, J. 
after Easter, Mr. Le Page Renouf will resume ^wdeley, (“ Fratemitie of Vagabonds’’) 8. Row- 

from last year his lectures on Egyptology. Tealt^om’eTenglh^th; 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, an- Elizabethan equivalents for modem slang words 
nounce a new Hand-Dictionary of the Syriac and phrases. Most of the slang terms were called 
Language, by Dr. C. Brockelmann, of Breslau, U8e ex P re88 the common wants and failings 
« tmi v\i 1 of -NToMolrn Tho T»rintino* i« bpino- of every-day life: money, drink, its takers and its 


nounce a new Hand-Dictionary of the Syriac and phrases. Most of the slang terms were called 
Language, by Dr. C. Brockelmann, of Breslau, U8e ex P re88 the common wants and failings 
a pupil of Noldeke. The printing is being of every-day life: money, drink, its takers and its 
executed in the well-known establishment of consequences. Numerous examples wm* quoted 
T'v t e t ■ • -n ii . _>> from the Elizabethan poets and dramatists. In 


Drugulin, of Leipzig. For the 4 ‘ root-words,” 


from the Elizabethan poets and dramatists. In 
connexion with slang terms for money, it was 


T J » a • 1 • J J r 11 GUUUCAlt'U Wliu oiaug iaiuib mvuwi , »V 

But no real conclusion can be drawn from £ ,a f tt r de ( i s y" ftc t yP e 1S . used [ and fol j th ® recorded that Dean Swift once got into the pulpit 
tbi* or “ derivatives ” a smaller size of the same fount and gave out M hia telt ; "He that giveth to 
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“ if you are satisfied with the security, down with 
the dust.” “Legem Pone,” as a slang term for 
money, had its origiu in the two Latin words which 
head the first Psalm for the twenty-fifth morning 
of the month : March 25 being the first great pay¬ 
day of the year. And as ready money was not 
always to be had in those days any more than at 
the present time, we find in Bedley’s “ Mulberry 
Garden” (1068) one of the characters saying: 
“ I confess my tick is not good.” Ticket formerly 
meant, among other things, a tradesman’s bill; 
and taking things on credit and haviug them 
entered on a bill was called “ taking them on 
ticket.” The expression is found in Cot grave’s 
“ English Treasury ” : 

“ Your courtier is mad to take up silks and velvets 
On ticket for his mistress; and your citizen 
Is mad to trust him.” 

"When, however, neither “ready rhino” nor 
“ tick ” was obtainable, the Elizabethan still had 
one resource left. He could “lay something in 
lavender.” “ Good faith! rather than thou 
shouldst pawn a rag more, I'd lay my ladyship in 
lavender—if I knew where,” exclaimed one of the 
characters in the old play of “Eastward Ho.” 
The origin of this phrase was, of course, due 
to the fact that lavender was placed among 
the pawned goods to preserve them. Among 
other interesting slang terms dealt with by Mr. 
Hayward was that of “ ragomofln.” It was first 
met with in “ Piers Plowman,” and meant “one 
of the demons of hell.” In “Piers Plowman” 
they also met with “ragman” —made from 
“rage-man”—meaning “the devil.” “Rag- 
mad’s Roll,” of Scotch origin, came into use as a 
slang term for a lying document or “ rigmarole.” 
Elizabethan slang terms for personal chastisement 
were fairly numerous, and most of them are still in 
use. “ Oyl of whip,” for instance, will be recog¬ 
nised in its modem equivalent “ strap-oil.” Slang 
terms for hanging were also plentiful; that useful 
contrivance known as a derrick being traced to a 
celebrated hangman named Derrick. “ Get- 
penny,” of the same meaning as our “ catch¬ 
penny” ; “green,” meaning gullible; “brown- 
study ; ” “blue-bottle,” meaning policeman; 
“peck,” for meat; “pash,” meaning to strike 
heavily, or “ bash”; “ drab,” “frump,” to speak 
by the card”; “ to cool one’s heels ” ; “Jericho,” 
meaning a place of banishment; “ to put anyone’s 
nose out of joint,” “to come in pudding-time,” 
“not worth a rush,” “strike me luck,” meaning 
to conclude a bargain; “to get the canvas”—or 
as latter-day slang has it “ to get the 
sack”; “to lie with a latchet” ; “ to give the 
Whetstone,” or, as the modern version runs, “ give 
the biscuit” for the biggest lie (aptly illustrated 
by Bacon’s remark to Sir Kenelm Digby on 
the latter boasting that he had seen the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone), and compound words Buch a3 
“ bibble-babble ” and "helter-skelter” wero 
among the numerous slang expressions used in 
Elizabethan times. In conclusion, Mr. Hayward 
said that slang in the sixteenth century was by no 
means so general as at the present time. That 
slang has its use as well as its abuse, a very little 
consideration will, I think, show us. It is always 
pithy, and it is often witty. It enables us to 
express in a few words ideas and opinions which 
would otherwise necessitate the use of a great 
many, and which sometimes could not even then 
be adequately expressed. It is a training school 
wherein words and phrases can serve for a pro¬ 
bationary period before being admitted into the 
language.—A discussion followed, which was 
op ened by the chairman and continued by Messrs. 
W. H. Oowham, J. A. Jenkinson, W. F. Aitken, 
R. J. Parker, Edgar Ham, W. Rickard, Nugent 
Chaplin, and James Ernest Baker. 

SocrsrY or Historical Theology. — (Oxford, 
Thursday, March 1.) 

Prof. Dk. 0. Pfleidbeer, of Berlin, read a paper 
on “The Sources of the Theology of Bt. Paul, 
with especial reference to its Hellenic Elements.” 
After analysing the psychological conditions of the 
apostle’s conversion, the writer dealt with the 
processes of thought by which he became the 
creator of the doctrinal form of the Christian 
faith. From Gal. i. 11-12, it was inferred that, 
apart from the facts of the death on the cross and 
the appearances after the resurrection, other 


traditions concerning the life or the teaching of 
Jesus contributed nothing to the theology of Paul. 
Even where he sets forth Christ as a moral example, 
he reflects only on his incarnation and death, not 
on his earthly conduct in life. Only by this ab¬ 
straction from all externality could the ideal 
principle of the religion revealed in Jesus be set 
forth as holding universally good for all peoples 
and time3. But even as the Apostle of Cnrist 
he could not deny the Jewish theologian. His 
thinking remained positive, a reflecting on the 
basis of given authorities; and he followed the 
method of the Jewish schools in his conviction 
of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, which 
resulted on the one hand in bondage to the 
letter of the individual passage taken out of 
its connexion, and treated as a divino oracle, 
and on the other, in the freest interpretation 
of the letter by the substitution of a quite other 
so-called spiritual sense. This had long been 
practised in both Palestine and Alexandria. These 
two schools of Jewish theology further furnished 
other important contributions. (1) The Pharisean 
theology construed the religious relationship from 
legal points of view throughout, and elaborated a 
theory by which the superfluous merit of the 
eminent j ust might be imputed to sinners for the 
covering of their own defects. This doctrine was 
not applied by the Pharisees to the Messiah, as 
the worldly direction of their Messianic idea 
excluded the thought of his suffering and death. 
But it was natural that Paul should apply the 
universal theory of his school to the special case 
of the martyr death of Jesus, and should see in 
this death an expiation contrived by God for the 
atonement of the sinful world (Rom. iii. 25, 2 Cor. 
v. 19 ff., Gal. iii. 19). This idea, starting from the 
juristic theory of the Pharisees, and operating 
with its categories, came to the remarkable result 
of abrogating the legal religion of Judaism, and 
putting in its place God’s universal will of grace. 
(2) Whether Paul was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo could not be proved; but he doubtless 
knew and used the “ Wisdom of Solomon.” The 
view of man in 1 Oor. ii. corresponded with that 
in Wisdom viii.-ix.; but the dualism between the 
flesh and the spirit was subdued with Paul in the 
one person of Jesus Obrist, the spiritual man who 
sprang from heaven, and was elevated to heaven. 
“ The heavenly pre-existence of Christ was for Paul 
the logical postulate for the explanation of what 
Christ became thiough his death and resurrection. 
But this had its point of attachment in the Alex¬ 
andrian distinction between the ideal heavenly 
man created after God's image: and the earthly 
man, a sensibly dimmed and sensually differ¬ 
entiated likeness of that image, a theory which, 
resting on the Platonic idealism, appears even 
before Paul to have had an influence on the 
Rabbinical interpretation of Scripture. Here was 
the natural frame for one of the profoundest ideas 
in the history of religion. In two special points 
the further dependence of Paul on the Alexandrian 
Wisdom might be shown, (1) the judgment of 
hoathenism, and (2) the eschatology. The author 
of Wisdom wavers between a milder and severer 
judgment of heathenism (cp. xiii. 1 and xiii. 8-9, 
ii. 21). Tho same discordance is found in Paul 
(cp. Rom. i. 20 ff, and Gal. iv. 1-9), according to 
which latter passage heathenism is not the conse¬ 
quence of a falling away from the true faith in 
God, but is a still imperfect childlike stage of 
development of the human knowledge of God, which 
forms a necessary stage of transition to the true re¬ 
ligion (compare the sketch in 1 Oor. xv.4, 5ff, of the 
ascending process of humanity from the sensuous 
to the spiritual, a fundamental thought of Hel¬ 
lenism, in distinction from the Pharisean judgment 
of sin in general, and of heathenism in particular, 
as a free and punishable offence). The influence 
of the Alexandrian doctrine of immortality 
strengthened the apostle's wish for a union with 
the Lord Christ immediately after death, in place 
of the earlier conception of an interval of sleep 
followed by a general resurrection (cp. Wisd. ix. 
15, 2 Cor. v. 1 and 4, Wisd. vi. 20, Phil. i. 23). In 
the decline of the expectation of ll,A Paroutia, 
this idealistic hope of the individual blessedness 
was of the utmost importance for the future of 
Christianity. The connexion with the heavenly 
world effected through faith in the risen Christ 
needed, however, an embodiment in visiblo signs 
and acts of the kind that heathenism had in tho 


symbolism of the mysteries. And the paper con¬ 
cluded with a brief treatment of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper in their analogy with theEleusinian 
Mysteries, the writer expressing his general con¬ 
currence with the theory of the origin of the Lord's 
Supper recently developed by Prof. Gardner, in 
which he found the complement to his own pre¬ 
viously published hypothesis, that the Pauline 
doctrine of baptism stands in historical connexion 
with the Mysteries. ThuB tho Pauline theology 
had its sources in Judaism and Hellenism, their 
synthesis being effected for him under the in¬ 
spiration of tho Spirit of Christ. 


FINE ART. 

TIIE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The Royal Scottish Academy have resolved 
to make their exhibition of the present year 
exclusively a display of Scottish art. None of 
such loan works by English painters as have 
given diversity to the walls on former occasions 
have been sought for; and all the prominent 
pictures that are shown are either current work 
painted in the North, or the productions of 
Scottish painters settled in London, and more 
or less closely connected with the Academy of 
their native country. 

Considering that they have depended alto¬ 
gether upon their own resources, the exhibition 
is an interesting and attractive one. The 
president, Sir George Reid, is admirably repre¬ 
sented by four examples of his portraiture, so 
firm in draughtsmanship, so expressive of 
personality as revealed in form and feature. 
The half-length of tho Rev. Dr. Walter Smith, 
the poet of “Olrig Grange,” depioted in his 
robes as Moderator of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, is admirable in the forcible modelling of 
the head; not less successful as a likeness 
is that of Prof. Grainger Stewart; while the 
standing full-length of Lord Mountstephen is 
distinguished by well-marked and characteristic 
individuality of attitude. A delicate and 
pleasantly spontaneous and unlaboured example 
of the artist’s landscape work, “ A Highland 
Pastoral,” also hangs on the walls of the great 
room. 

Among the figure pictures, we have an 
important work of historical genre, by Mr. 
G. O. Reid, representing the reception by 
the English Jacobites assembled in the 
Smyrna Coffee-house, London, of the news 
of Prince Charles’s victory at Prestonpans. 
The scene is imagined in a dramatic and 
telling manner : the party that enter reverently 
lifting their hats as they proclaim the tidings, 
and the inmates of the antique panelled room 
rising in eager haste as they receive the 
wolcome intelligence; and the gay, old-world 
costumes of the figures are rendered with a 
delicate touch and much charm of subtly- 
blended colour. Mr. C. Martin Hardie portrays 
effectively the meeting of Burns and Scott at 
the house of Prof. Ferguson in Edinburgh: and 
by Mr. Allan Stewart is a vigorously handled, 
if rather coldly toned, figure-picture, re¬ 
presenting survivors of the Spanish Armada 
landing on the island of Mull, and soliciting 
shelter from the Highland ohief of the district. 
Among the landscapes with figures, the first 
place is held by Mr. Robert M’Gregor’s 
“Returning from the Market,” in which the 
forms of rustics, and their ass laden with 
vegetables, are placed in very true and har¬ 
monious relation against a background stretch 
of sand and sea, and beneath a delicately 
painted grey sky. 

In pure landscape Mr. W. D. M'Kay renders 
the full green leafage of summer in two of his 
pictures; but the best of his works is a little 
subject of “ Cattle Feeding—Early Winter," 
distinguished by delicate refinement in the 
portrayal of a misty morning effect. By Mr. 
MucWhirtor is a largo und effective, if rather 
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spectacular, viow of “ Edinburgh from St. 
Anthony’s Chapel,” under a richly-coloured 
sunset effect. Mr. A. D. Reid has been at 
work in Holland, and sends a couple of render¬ 
ings of the old buildings and quays at 
Campveere, which, in their skilful composition 
and their quietly harmonious tonality, are 
eminently pleasing and restful. Mr. J. Camp¬ 
bell Noble is represented by several vigorous 
sea pieces, painted from tho Northumberland 
coast, rendering with keen perception the 
forms of storm-tossed waves. Tho landscape 
art of Mr. Robert Noble possesses something 
of the dignity and quietude that distinguished 
the early English school. The finest among 
his five exhibits is a view of “ Esher 
Heath, Surrey,” a dark stretch of richly toned 
moorland, dominated by a sky of singular 
brilliancy. In his “ Woodside Path, Terr, 
Galloway,” Mr. David Farquharson shows a 
pleasant, softly-coloured evening effect; and in 
his “ Frosty Morning” Mr. G. W. Johnstone is 
successful in his rendering of tono aud atmo¬ 
sphere, and in catching a sense of extended 
space. 

In addition to the work shown by tho presi¬ 
dent, we have three important examples of 
portraiture by Mr. W. E. Lockhart. His 
characteristic half-length of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons has already boon seen at 
the Royal Academy; his portrait of “Miss 
Anita Lockhart,” a study in various tones of 
white and flesh-colour, is one of the most 
successful works of the kind that wo have seen 
from his brush. The chief success this year of 
Mr. M’Taggart—an artist always fresh and 
daring in his work, always original in his view 
of nature—is a powerful full-length of a child 
on the sea shore, remarkable for its forcible 
brush work, and for its brilliant use of potent 
tones of blue and orange. Mr. C. Martin 
Hardie shows a graceful portrait of a lady in 
green velvet. Mr. Robert Gibb is represented 
by portraits of “The Rev. Thomas Kennedy, 
D.D.,”and“MissJean Robson”; and Mr. James 
Guthrie, in addition to a clever character-study 
of a villager, has a seated half-length of an 
unnamed gentleman, excellent in its quietude 
of tone and sense of atmosphere. 

Among the animal-pictures of the exhibition 
is one of exceptional quality: Mr. Robert 
Alexander’s rendering of terriers, grouped in a 
wood, beside a game-basket filled with rabbits. 

In the Water-Colour Room is one of Mr. 
Arthur Melville’s clever impressionistic colour- 
studies, “A Moorish Procession, Tangiers.” 
Mr. H. W. Kerr shows a portrait on a scale 
unusual in this medium, a life-size half-length 
of Ex-Provost Aitken, of Leith ; and a bit of 
excellent character-painting, “ The Minister’s 
Man.” Here the most accomplished of the 
landscapes are by Mr. R. B. Nisbet and Mr. 
Thomas Scott. 

Among the works of sculpture are a graceful 
bust of Zelie di Lussan as “ Carmen,” and a 
powerful bronze of “ Thomas Carlyle,” by Mr. 
Pittendirgh Macgillivray, who also shows a 
dignified decorative panel in bas-relief of a 
procession of musicians. Mr. Birnie Rhind 
has reduced models for the statues of the late 
Thomas Coats and Sir Peter Coats at Paisley, 
which include admirable symbolical reliefs to 
be executed in bronze on the pedestals. Mr. 
D. W. Stevenson is represented by busts of 
the Rev. Dr. M’Gregor, the late Bishop of 
Carlisle, and Principal Cairns. Mr. John 
Hutchison sends his bust of Her Majesty, 
modelled at Windsor Castle in 1888 ; and several 
reliefs and wax models for goldsmith’s work 
by the late Clark Stanton are included. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 

It is no disparagement to the artistic ability 
of Mr. A. D. McCormick to say that the 
exhibition of his drawings at the Japanese 
Gallery in Bond-street derives a great part of 
its interest from its connexion with Mr. 
Conway’s recent expedition to the Himalayas. 
The appearance of the mountains which com¬ 
pose the loftiest range in the world and the 
longest glacier, the sketch produced at the 
highest altitude at which artist ever drew: 
these are sufficient attractions in themselves. 
From this point of view, the main defect in the 
collection is the absence of any drawing of the 
Pioneer Peak, the ascent of which was the 
crowning feat of the expedition; but this was 
unavoidable, as the party did not see it till 
they were right under it. 

The drawings of Mr. McCormick present a 
tolerably consecutive series, from the time the 
party entered the Straits of Gibraltar to their 
return to Srinagar via Leh, the capital of 
Ladak. As pictures, some of the most charm¬ 
ing are from the neighbourhood of Srinagar, 
aud on the Dal Lake, as the Corot-like “ From 
the Chinar Bagh, Srinagar,” and “ Boats on the 
Dal Lake,” which, though very small and slight, 
“vibrates,” as the French would say, with 
light and colour. To climbers, perhaps, the 
sketches of K2 (28,200 feet), of Nanga Parbat 
(20,030 feet), aud the Chiring Chish buttress 
of Rakipushi (2o,od0 feet) will have greater 
charms, or the glimpses of tho Baltoro Glacier, 
aud of that snowtield at tho head of it which 
the artist managed to sketch 20,000 feet above 
tho level of the sea, while his companions were 
climbing the Pioneer Peak. 

The sketches are necessarily slight and frag¬ 
mentary ; but they are never empty or 
uninteresting, as they seize the character of 
the strange peaks and record a great variety of 
beautiful effects of light and colour on rock and 
snow. Possessed naturally with the good gifts 
of an artist—the sense of form and colour, Mr. 
M’Cormick’s experience in the Himalayas has 
most usefully developed his skill in swift record 
of transitory sights; and the happy way in 
which he has introduced figures with a few 
lively and picturesque touches is one of many 
reasons why we may look forward to his future 
work as an artist with more than usual confi¬ 
dence and interest. 

Several of these sketches will be reproduced 
as illustrations to Mr. Conway’s account of his 
expedition, which will shortly be published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Cossro Monkhouse. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh Ialar , Assuan : Feb. 20, 1994. 

I have returned from Nubia with a goodly 
amount of epigraphic spoil. This has 
accumulated largely since my last letter was 
written, as we spent some time at each of the 
temples of the ancient Dodekaschoenos which 
still remain above ground. We have also dis¬ 
covered the remains of two other temples which 
were hitherto unknown. One of these occupies 
the north-western part of the enclosure of a 
large fortress of mud-brick which we found 
about three miles to the north of Dakkeh, and 
opposite Koshtemneh, near which I copied a 
graffito stating that the place was called “the 
Good House.” The fortress resembles that of 
Matuga, though on a smaller scale; and the 
bulbous bases of the columns of the temple, 
which stand on a great platform of crude brick, 
indicate that it was built in the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. It was at Dirnri, between 
Qertassi and Debot, that we came across the 
relics of the second temple, in the shape of largo 
cut stones, the fragment of a royal cartouche, 
aud an inscribed block of gray granite. The 


latter seems to show that the place was called 
“ the Temple of Shet.” 

On our way to Maharraqa we explored 
the so-called Roman city of Mehendi, 
and found that it was of Coptic origin, 
without a vestige of anything Roman 
about it. On the rocks I observed some 
Christian emblems, including Noah’s dove with 
the olive branch in its mouth, the Good 
Shepherd, aud the crux ansata used for the 
Christian cross. The southern gate of the city 
has been constructed wiLh stones from some old 
Egyptian temple, and the sculptures on them 
show that it must have belonged to a good 
period of art. 

We examined the temple of Dakkeh pretty 
thoroughly from both an architectural and an 
epigraphic point of view. On one of the 
blocks which have fallen from the north w a'l 
of tho sanctuary of the Ethiopian king Arq- 
Amon, I found somelater additions to the inscrip¬ 
tions of tho latter, which contain not only the 
name of Tiberius Caesar, but also the name of 
a Cleopatra, not, however, enclosed in a 
cartouche. The wife of Arq-Amon, it may be 
noted, was a Cleopatra. I may add that the 
scene in which Arq-Amon is represented offer¬ 
ing worship to the deified Per-aa, or Pharaoh, 
of Senem cannot bear the interpretation com¬ 
monly assigned to it. There can be no question 
of an act of homage performed by the 
Ethiopian prince to the reigning Ptolemy of 
Egypt, since at Kalabsheh Augustus is 
similarly represented adoring “ the Pharaoh of 
Senem,” who is here identified with Horsiesis, 
and at Philae Ptolemy Philadelph.ua—the con¬ 
temporary of Arq-Amon or Ergamenes accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus—also offers adoration to “ the 
Pharaoh of Senem, the great god of Abaton.” 
Last year I discovered a stele of Ra-mer-en of 
the Vlth Dynasty, which stated that he had 
received the homage of the Nubian princes in 
the island of Senem or Bigeh ; aud it is there¬ 
fore possible that in Ra-mer-en we are to 
see the original of the deified “Pharaoh of 
Senem.” 

At Kubban, opposite Dakkeh, Mr. Wilbour 
bought a statue of a hitherto unknown 
“royal son of Kush” called Haq; and about 
a mile to the north of the old fortress I found 
some hieroglyphic inscriptions on a rock, in 
one of which mention is made of “ the 12 
schoeni.” In the ruined town of Qirsh or 
Sabagura, opposite Gerf Hosain, we found 
nothing, and went on to Dendur, where we 
copied all the texts. Among them is the well- 
known Coptic iuscription, which refers to the 
Nubian king Eirpanome and the bishop Theo¬ 
dore, who transformed the temple of Philae 
into a church. The text of the inscription 
published by M. E. Revillout in the Revue 
lu/i/ptologiquc (iv. 3, 4, pp. 167, 168), needs 
several corrections. In some of the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions of Dendur the sacred name 
of the place is given as “ the city of the divine 
brothers,” who, as Mr. Wilbour pointed out to 
me, are clearly the two deified sons of the 
Ethiopian prince Kupar who were worshipped 
there. It is noticeable that, in tho Greek verses 
copied by Prof. Mahaffy and myself at 
Kalabsheh, mention is made of another pair of 
deified brothers, Breith and Mandoulis, who 
are identified with the twin stars Castor and 
Pollux. Among the ruins of the ancient city 
to the north of the temple of Dendur, I dis¬ 
covered the image of either Kupar or Petisis, 
the elder of the two brethren, which long ago 
had been dragged out of the shrine. In spite 
of the barbarous character of the art, the image 
is interesting, as it combines a coarse repro¬ 
duction of late Roman workmanship with the 
details of Nubian dress as exhibited in the 
figures on the dado of the Roman chamber at 
Dakkeh. Thus, a girdle with pendants attached 
to it runs under the naked stomach, and the 
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,-aist is bare except for a belt. On tbe other 
and, a clonk is thrown over the shoulders, which 
overs the left breast but leaves visible a collar 
ound the neck. Near the statue is a fragment 
f an altar in the Roman style. 

Kalabsheh again detained us for some time, 
nd I discovered there a somewhat long inscrip- 
ion in cursive Latin dated in the twelfth year 
f Nerva Trajan. One of the hieroglyphic texts 
opied by Mr. Wilbour mentions “ Amon-Ra of 
’erem ” or Primis. Prirnis Parva is usually 
dentified with Tbrim, though according 
o Ptolemy it ought to be higher up the Nile. 

have already noticed that the Greek pros- 
ym-mata make it impossible to accept the 
uggestion of Lepsius, that the long inscription 
a Ethiopian demotic which adorns one of the 
olumns of the court at Kalabsheh contains the 
ime text as the celebrated Greek inscription 
f the Nubian king Silco which is engraved on 
he adjoining column. The proskynvmata 
,'hich belongs to the time of the Antonines 
vere painted on the stone after the Ethiopian 
ascription was engraved, whereas Silco 
ourished subsequent to the age of Diocletian, 
Vhether, however, Silco was a Christian, 
s is commonly assumed, is doubtful, 
’rof. Mahaffy sees nothing in his in¬ 
ception which necessitates such a con¬ 
tusion ; and under it I have found a picture 
f the king representing him on horse- 
ack, in a costume partly Roman partly Nubian, 
rith a fallen enemy beneath the front legs of his 
orse, and a flying Victory offering him a 
ueath. To the left is the Horus hawk. The 
hole design, it will be seen, is distinctively 
ugan. 

At the entrance to the temple is a mutilated 
iscription, stating that it was changed into a 
hurch and dedicated to Arkhilas (Archelaus) 
nd other martyrs by Epimakhos, “ bishop of 
almis.” The name of Epimakhos occurs in a 
mg text, written in Coptic letters, but 
pparently in the “ Nubian ” language, which 
copied at Gebel Addeh, south of Abu-Simbel. 
pimakhos may have lived shortly after Theo- 
ore of Philae; at all events while at Philae we 
re told that “ the cross has triumphed,” at 
lalabsheh the word trraupos “cross” is re- 
eated four times. I rescued from destruction 
t Kalabsheh another Christian monument, 
rude seated figure of stone, with an inscrip- 
on on the throne recording the name of a 
irtain or “ veredarius.” Before 

arting from the early Christians of Nubia, I 
tust not forget to say that one of the texts 
copied at Faras is an early Coptic version 
: a letter of Abgarus (Avy-qpoA “king of 
idessa.” A. H. Sayce. 


'OTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Albert Moore: his Life and Works, is 
ie title of an illustrated volume which will 
■ issued in the early autumn, under the 
litorsliip of Mr. Alfred Lys Baldry, who was 
pupil and personal friend of the deceased 
list. With a view to making the book as 
umplete as possible, the editor will be grateful 
•r the co-operation of the owners of pictures, 
etches, or other material of interest. Com- 
unications should bo addressed to the care 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York-street, 
ovent Garden. 

A lecture delivered at South Place Chapel, 
f Mr. Frederick Rogers, President of the 
ellum Binders’ Society, on “The Arts of 
ookbinding,” will be published this week in 
amphlot form, by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have 
ust acquired, on 5m; o.tant diptych, by Fra 
representing “the Annunciation.” 
a i s i .aintcd for the Church of San Francesco, 
.-.i '-'an Miniato, Florence. 


The widow of the late Frederick L. Ames, of 
Boston, has given to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts two magnificent Rembrandts, which 
had been lent for exhibition at the time of his 
death. They are life-size portraits of Dr. 
Tulpp and Mrs. Tulpp, both dated 1334. She 
has also presented a crystal from Japan, which 
claims to be the largest in the world, weighing 
nineteen pounds; a large jade vase, set on a 
gold base and studded with precious stones; 
and a Persiau rug, made in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

The last number of L’Anthropoloyie contains 
the conclusion of M. Solomon Reinach’s article 
entitled “Le Mirage Oriental,” to which we 
have already called attention in the Academy 
of February 24. He here deals with the Aegean 
civilisation: that is to say, with the discoveries 
of Schliemann and Prof. Flinders Petrie, in 
connexion with all the other archaeological 
evidence. His main thesis is that the culture 
represented is not due to Egypt or Chaldaea, 
though it may show contact with both; but 
that it is essentially Western and European. 
He admits that there must have been in the 
remote past periods of progress, affected by 
external stimulus, and also periods of stagna¬ 
tion and even of decadence. But, on the whole, 
he maintains that the greater part of Europe in 
prehistoric times shared a common civilisation, 
which was not derived from Egypt or from 
Phoenicia. The original source of it he would 
place in Central or perhaps in Northern Europe, 
whence it radiated south in all directions—to 
Spain, Italy and Sicily, Greece and Asia Minor. 
He goes so far as to fit into his theory such 
intractable material as the Hittites, the 
Etruscans, and the Pelasgi. Apart from its 
boldness, a special feature of his theory is the 
allowance it makes for the flux and reflux of 
hostile influences, and for successive waves of 
migration. Following Prof. Petrie, he would 
date the first contact of Europe with Greece 
as early as the twenty-eighth century B.c, 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Time, under date of 
March 11 : 

“ The excavations by M. de Morgan at the brick 
pyramid of Dashur have yielded a largo find of 
jewelry and gold ornaments bearing cartouches of 
Kings Usertesen II. and III. and Amenemhat III. 
Brugsch Bey, who is now arranging them in the 
Ghizeh Museum, considers that they far surpass 
in beauty and exquisite workmanship anything 
previously found in Egypt. The kings’ tombs 
have not yet been found, and the broken condition 
of the sarcophagi indicates that the place had been 
rifled. The pyramid building itself does not con¬ 
tain any chamber, but an extensive necropolis for 
royal personages is cut out of the rock on which 
the pyramid stands, and a large extent is still un¬ 
explored, which is expected to yield still more 
valuable treasures.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Henschel held his seventh concert last 
week, and with great success. M. Sauret gave 
a brilliant rendering of Moszkowski’s Violin 
Concerto in C, a work more remarkable for 
dexterity than for depth. The programme 
included, by the way, Beethoven’s greatest 
Overture, the “Leonore” No. 3, and, in the 
opinion of many, his greatest Symphony, No. 0, 
in C minor; and at the concluding concert, 
after Easter, the whole programme will be 
devoted to the Bonn master. Dr. Richter, 
for special reasons, favours Wagner, and Mr. 
Henschel thus restores the balance. Beethoven 
and Wagner may throw their predecessors into 
the shade, but not each other: they worked on 
different lines, and it is quite possible to hold 
to the one without despising the other. Mrs. 
Henscbcl’s excellent pinging of her husband’s 


“Spring” song, with orchestral accompani-> 
meat, deserves mention. 

Dr. Joachim paid his annual visit to tho 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, and performed bis 
Violin Concerto (Op. 77), also Beethoven’s 
Romance in F, and, by way of encore, a Bach 
solo. He attracted an immense audience, and 
played magnificently. There are days when 
the eminent violinist seems to bear light marks 
of the finger of lime; at other times, as on 
Saturday, ho displays the vigour of ripe man¬ 
hood. By way of compliment, the Palace pro¬ 
gramme opened with Dr. Joachim’s “Elegiac” 
Overture, produced at Cambridge in 1877, when 
the degree of Doctor of Music was conferred 
upon the composer. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert, Mr. Santley 
sang no less than six songs by E. Wright, a 
lady composer. In the first three she seems to 
have tried to write in the simple old English 
Ballad style, and in the other three more after 
the manner of Schumann or Grieg. The music 
is unequal: it often shows taste and real feeling, 
but there are some dull, not to say common¬ 
place moments. The setting of the first stanza 
of “When I awake” is particularly refined. 
Mr. Santley was in good voice. The name of 
Thalberg is rarely seen nowadays on a pro¬ 
gramme. Miss Eibensehiitz played three of his 
studies, and played them remarkably well. As 
practice, they may be highly recommended, for 
they were written by one who was master of 
the keyboard. But the music is formal, and 
therefore cold. There are many pianoforte 
pieces far more deserving of a hearing. 

The Monday concert included no novelty, 
but tbe exceedingly fine rendering of Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat under the leadership of Dr. 
Joachim deserves record. One cannot, however, 
but regret that an encore was accepted for 
the Scherzo. Herr Schiinberger’s reading of 
Chopin’s Ballad in F major (Op. 38) was, on 
the whole, good ; but in the storm-and-stress 
passages, the quality of tone was slightly harsh. 
The pianist manfully resisted the encore. Miss 
Sehidrowitz and Miss Zagury contributed vocal 
duets, singing in a pleasing, artistic manner. 

A morning concert for the relief of the dis¬ 
tressed in the metropolis was given at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. There was a fair 
audience, and the programme included the 
names of many popular vocalists and instru¬ 
mentalists. Recitations were also given by 
Mrs. Clement Scott and Mr. Charles Warner. 

The Tschaikowsky Symphony in B minor 
was performed for the second time at the 
second Philharmonic Concert—a special honour, 
and one of which the work is well worthy. 
The music may not be all on the same high 
level ; but there is such vis vivida in it, 
such structural skill, and such picturesque 
orchestration, that the interest never flags for 
a single moment. The first and third move¬ 
ments are scarcely equal to the other two, as 
regards perfection of form. In the opening 
Allegro the composer seems to linger lovingly, 
but too long, on the second beautiful theme, 
while in the Scherzo the Coda is too prolonged. 
Whether Tschaikowsky, had he lived, would 
have revised his work one cannot say; but, 
such as it is, it remains a noble memorial 
of the Russian composer, which will secure 
for him a high place in the annals of Russian 
musical art. The performance, under the direc - 
tion of Dr. Mackenzie, was, with exception, 
perhaps, of the Scherzo, which required a 
little more dainty reading, very fine. Miss 
Fanny Davies gave a most able and sympathetic 
performance of Beethoven’s Concerto in G ; 
she was, in fact, at her best. M. Emile Saurt t 
gave a thoroughly artistic rendering of Dr. 
Mackenzie’s “ Pibroch and Mme. de Vere 
Sapio was enormously applauded for her olever 
singing in Ambrose Thomas’s “ Scene et Air ” 
from “ Hin hf.” J. S. Shedlock, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Juit published, 2 vols., 8to, prioe 32s. 

LETTERS OF 

HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 

1810-1845. 

Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWEB. 

“There are a number of pretty stories ...The writer bhowK lier?elf 
on every pajjc not only a m»,t fou<l mother, hut a rm-.-t womanly 
woman, full of native ahrewilness, ami knowing more than she t>uys. 
This will lie ouc of the great books of the season.”— iMubi Chronicle. 

“This mo*t delightful ;anl most dis< ursive letter-writer.... All kinds 
of figures itpi»ear ; not only great people like fi.-nrge IV. ami the Duke 
of W.-llineton, ami the Duke de Broglie and Lord Brougham—to say 
nothing of yuocn Victoria herself—but a wondeiful variety of lesser 
lights, men and women « ho were for the nonce the social rage, or who 
had dour something to amuse or shock, irritate or excite, iutlame or 
depress, the circle in which they moved.”— Ikitlti Telegraph. 


The Badminton Library.—New Volumes. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, each 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. By 

CLIVE PHTLLIFP8-WOLLEY. With Contributions by 
Fir 8ami!Kl W. Bakkk, W. C. Omvkll, F. J. Ja«'km*x, 
W AKBtaiox Pikx, and F. C. 8ki.oi a. With 20 Plates 
and 5 7 Illustrations in the Text by Charles Whymper, 
J. Wolf, andH. G. Willink, and from Photographs. 

■Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC 

REGIONS. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLKY. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Hkueh Prbcy, Aknold 
Pike, Major Algek.non C. Hkkiw.k Phkcy, W. A. Baillik- 
Gboiiman, Bir Henry Pottint.ku, Bart, Lord Kilmouky, 
Abel Chapman, Walter J. Brew, and 8 t. Okhri.e 
Littj.edalk. With 17 Plates and 6b Illustrations in the 
Text by Charles Whymper, and from Photographs. 


SHARPS and FLATS: a Complete 

Revelation of the Secrete of Cheating at Games of Chance 
and Skill. By JOHN NEV1L MASKELYNE, of the 
Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

77/ is book constitutes a complete 'exposure of the methods and 
devices employed in cheating ft the present day, and a revelation of 
the. whole of the secrets of the modern gaming sharp. It is a work 
absolutely 'itupn' of its kind, nothiny at " ! l approaching it having 
ever before been published in any language. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

in the BRITISH COLONIES. By AI.PHEUH TODD, 
LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition. Edited by his Son. 
8yo, 30s. net. 

The IDYLLS of THEOCRITUS. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse. By JAMES HENRY HAL- 
LARD, M.A. Oxon. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF BI3HOr CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 

HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 

REFORMATION. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. V. (1517- 
1527), THE GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, IBs. 

V I Vs. I. and II. (1378-1161), 32*. Vols. III. and IV. 
(1161-1518), 24*. 

WAYMARKS in CHURCH HISTORY. 

By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

GOD’S CITY and the COMING of the 

KINGDOM. By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


Ready next Wtdnenday — Fifth Vol. of the 

ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Crown Svo, 820 pp , with Four Full-Page Illustration.*, 
paper covers, 1 b. ; cloth, Is. Gd. 

A SLEEP-WALKER; 

OR, PLOTTING FOR AN INHERITANCE. 

By FAUL H. GERRAKD. 


London t J axes Henderson, Bed Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


BY FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D. 


Henry VIII. and the English 

MONASTERIES. An attempt to illustrate the History 
of their Suppression, with an Appendix and Maps show¬ 
ing the situation of the religious houses at the time of 
their dissolution. 2 vols., demy 8vo, Fifth Edition, 
12-. each, or in half-Persian morocco, with 33 Page 
Illustrations, and 5 Maps, 30s. 

“ We may say in brief, if what we have already *aid is not 
sufficient to show it, that a very important chapter of English 
history is here treated with a fulness, minuteness and lucidity 
which will not be found in previous accounts, and we sincerely 
congratulate Dr. Gusquet on haring made such an important 
contribution to English historical literature .”—A da Hamm. 

Edward VI. and the Book of 

COMMON PRAYER. Its Origin illustrated by hither!> 
unpublished Documents. With 4 facsimile pages of the 
Mb. Third Thousand, demy 8vo, price 1 is. 

“ A more accurate history of the changes of religion and the 
motives of the state.-men of the reign of Edward VI. than has 
ever before appeared .”—A thena> am. 

A Chronicle of the English Bene- 

DICTINE MONKS, from renewing of their Congregation 
in the days of Queen Mary to the Death of Jaine* If.: 
bring the Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNETT 
WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited from a 
Manuscript in the Library of 8t. Gregory’s Priory, Down¬ 
side, by a Monk of the same Congregation. Demy 4to, 
handsom-ly printed, price 12s. Gd. 

A Sketch of the Life and Mission 

of ST. BENEDICT'. 8vo, sewed, Third Thousand, la. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor 

DYNASTY and the REFORMATION PERIOD. By 
8. HUBERT BURKE, t vols., demy Svo : Vols. I.. II., 
and IV., 16a. ua«h, Vol. III., 12s. Second Edition. 
“ Time unveils all Truth.” 

“ I have read the work with great interest, and I subscribe 
without hesitation to the eulogy passed on it by the Daily 
t 'heonic/r. as making, as far as I know, a distinct and valuable 
addition to our knowledge of a remarkable period.” 

From a Letter by Mr. Gi adstoxk. 

“ We do not hesitate to avow that, in his estimate of 

character and events, Mr. Burke is seldom wrong.We 

heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive circulation.” 

Aeadrmy. Signed Nicholas 1’ocock. 

Hancock, T. — Christ and the 

PK» >PLE. Sermons on the Obligations of the Church to 
the titate and to the People. By THoMAS HANCOCK, 
M.A., Lecturer at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Dark Ages: a Series of Essays 

illustrating the State of Religion and Literature in the 
Ninth. Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By the 
late I)r. MAITLAND, Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
Fifth Edition, with an Introduction by FRED BRICK 
STOKES, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“The Essays as a whole are delightful; although they are 
full of learning, no one can find them dull or heavy ; they 
abound in well-told stories, amusing quotations, and clever 
sarcasm. Whatever the previous knowledge of a reader may 
be, he will be stirred up by these essays to learn more of a 
subject they treat so pleasantly .”—Saturday lUvinc. 

Religion and the Present Hour: 

an Essay. Demy Svo, price 7s. Gd. 

Order in the Physical World and 

it, FIRST CAT'SE, ACCORDING to MODERN 
SCIENCE. From the French by T. J. 8LBVIN. Crown 

Svo, 38. 6d. , .Vote Hearty. 

Dishonest Criticism. Being a 

Chapter of Theology on Equivocation, and Doing Evil 
for a Good Cause. An Answer to Dr. Rj« hard F. 
Littlkdalb. By JAME8 JONES, S.J. Professor of 
Moral Theology in St. Bruno’s College. Crown «vo, 3s. 64. 
“Nothing like it has appeared since Newman’s reply to 
Klngaley .”—John B»U. 

The Relation of the Church to 

SOCIETY. A Series of Enpays by EDMUND J. 
O’REILLY, S.J. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by 
Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL. Demy bvo, 12a. 

“Among the many interesting chapters of this book, 
perhaps the most interesting is that entitled ‘ The Clergy and 
the Law of Elections.’ Here the author discusses with clear¬ 
ness and ability the somewhat vexed question concerning the 
part that priests may take in politics and public election*. 
There are many other topics treated in this vol. which will 
well repay the trouble of careful reading .”—Dublin lit view. 

%* All the above are net price*, on receipt of which 
any will be sent post free. 


JOHN HODGES, Bedford Street, W.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


LADIES in tho FIELD. Euited by 

the Lady GREVTLLE. Articles on >r*. bv the Duch -- 
of Newcastle, Diane Chaaseretwe, Mi-. < *b.tu*»TtI M-.>t ir. 
Miss Anstmther, Lady Grerille, M»n Ih'v- 

, Boynton, Mrs. Pennell, Miss Leak-, Mrs. Jen*ins, »n . 
Miss Salaman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

“The book has our heartiest praise. No spTt-a jTr.tr 

should deny herself its perusal.Written with .i h .ciy 

of the delights of the sport each is concern-jd with.” 

/'If'- 

“Tlie several chapters are entrusted to -kilful hand., an 1 
deal with sport as practised by ladies in a very rl i 

business like fashion.”— Times. 

“It is to be hoped that ‘ Ladies in the Field’ will be 
and widely read, and that it will be an incentive err, i «t m." 

.N ' na • ' 

“It is not often one comes across such i Um;.tmg 1 * k ... 
We cannot too strongly recommend ‘La 'os .a' h- 1 :< 1 ] ’ o • 
readers, and think that it is a book to be on «v« r> *.p.,r - 
woman’s library table .”—Sporting L\te. 

V A RI A : the Smallest Church in 

England (Greenstead, Essex)—Benv-ni.'.i < ' -i. 

hood’s Drama—Samuel Ftpya, Arc. lb J< >J1 N ASH U N' 
Author of “Social England under the B-y*n v V. .• j 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., deni} : > ,, i jj. - 
“ An agreeable collection of strange h»<orit~ and **- »* 
little-known subjects, and is just the book ti tak> up at jd-t 
moments.”— St. James's iindgel. 

M0LTKE : a Biographical an4 Culkul 

Study. By W. O’C. MORRI8, Author ox ’ N*i -it - 
With Portraits, Maps, and Plana. D* n»y *vd, i„;n, 21*. 
“It is a careful, lucid, and deserving work, ven- • ^nl i* • 
manual to its subject, and is illustrat'd with paiucuU:*y 
excellent maps.”— Army and Xacy (Jr c*' 

THE GHOST WORLD By T F 

THI8ELTON-DYER, Author of “Chure> Lt O’ r .- 
ings.” Crown Bvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“The literature of what maybe called ghost-lore i- famiii ir 
to him. So far as we know there is no bo<»' . in on* o.*u >. t.... 
other language which exactly correspor. 1- with Mr. Dyi ’j 
book .”—Soles and (Jneries. 

OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come 

and How they are Cooked. By A. W. BUCK! AN I 1 . 
Author of “ Anthropological 8t idles.” Crown ^ 
cloth, 6s. 

“A book that should find grateful acceptance at the hand- 
of housewives of every social class.”— Du - y .•. 

FROM KITCHEN to GARRET Hints 

for Young Householders. By J. E. T ANTON. AN * 
and Revised Edition. Crown Bvo doth, 6s. 

This work of Mrs. Panton on the furnishimr und d* e *r;' ; n 
of houses, and the management of a hmseb. IJ, w *- ; xd j- . - 
lished in December, 18b7. It has since been - < u t"~, 
reprinted. The work has now beer clovly revi^-l by ♦’« 
Author, new Information on many aibiects lias b-.-n in •- 
porated in the text, and many new Dluslrationa hive U• ^ 
added. 


NOW RE Ah V. 

SHE SHALL BE MINE ! By Frani, 

HUD8UN, Author of “Running Double, ’ v\ . m>. 

21s. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR8. YERE CAMPBELL. 

THE SHIBBOLETH. By Mrs. Verc 

CAMPBELL, Author of “Of This TVaih,” “ Tht- Crnit 
of Keriah Keene,” &c. 1 vol., crown svo, 3 p twi. 

NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DAVIDSuN. 

BAPTIST LAKE. By John Davidson 

Author of “PerfeTvid,” “Fleet 
1 vol., crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. Gd. 

“Thebook is fantastic, extravagant, often irri: itm_' i. 

absurdities ; but it abounds in marvoliourt dt -r-ript iw 
it pulsates with life and wit, and it is undei-i ibl> eUv-t; 

“ A book to read.”— Athenaeum. i>- 

“Abounds with real, live folk ; people th -it a< t n»twi.’. 

and talk sense with cleverness.A sane, bright, and who 

some novel.”— Birmingham Daily Quintc. 

“One of the best things in the b-*>k i* th*- r -n- -piion •• 

‘The Middle-Class Club.’ This is a really regal et* at. . . 
The book is full of good things.”— Star. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PI BLISHt h. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. By E A 

SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Autbtrs : " A-i 
Iri'.h C'ou.»in,” “Through Concern, ir* in a V. •■etp* ■- 
Cart," &C. 3 vols., 81s. 6d. 


London: WALD & DOWN: V. L; . 
Street, Covext Gj. ■ . "• 
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SWAN SONNENSCIIEIN & CO.’S NEWEST BOOKS. 

MONUMENTS OF EAELY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE ACTS OF APOLLONIUS AND OTHER MONUMENTS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

Edited, with a General Preface, Introduction, and Notes, by F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A., 

Late Fellow of University College, Oxon. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents Apology and Acts of Apollonius—Acte of Faul and Theela—Acts of 8. Phocas—Acts of 8. Polyeuctes —Acts of 8. Eugenia—Acts of 8. Codratius—Acts of Theodore—Acts 
of 8. Thalelaeus—Acts of 8. Hiztibouzit— Acts of 8. Callistratus— Acts of 8. Demetrius—Index. 

A series oftdvid picture* of the practical working of Christianity during thefirst three centuries of it* history .”— Daily CHRONICLE. “ Certain to attract attention, (specialty as hearing on the 
much-<liscusscd bvt still obscure question of the relation betwetu Christianity and the Roman Empire .”— Glasgow Herald. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED 

INTEREST: its Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. By 
J. RUSSELL GARNIER. Vol. I. EARLY PERIOD; 
Yol. IL MODERN PERIOD. Svo, each 10s. 6d. 

“ He writes with a Ivnng knowledge of the Rural England of 1 
to-day .**— Times. “Fall of careful and far-reaching erudition.** 
—Scotsman. “ Eminently readable.” — Glasgow Hskald. i 


SECOND EDITION. j 

RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study! 

in the Philosophy of Evolution. By F. C. 8. 8CHILLEK, I 
M.A. (Oxon ), Instructor in Logic and Metaphysics in 
the Cornell University. Second Edition. Svo, 10s. 6d. j 

u Acutnpl « tcs*t ' </» >f philosophy in outline . Highly interest - \ 

ing and wW ■ p ig careful study . We hope the student will ■ 

not neglect a a eh an earnest and careful study of metaphysical J 
problems .”— Philosophical Review. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 

THE STUDENT’S BOTANY. By S. H. 

VINE3, M.A., D.8c., F.L.8., Professor of Botany in the 
Uoiverrity of Oxford. With 279 Illustrations. First 
Half. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ In saying that Dr. J in eg* is a worthy successor to Sachs ’ • 
volume, we are awarding his hook the highest praise wc can bestow 
on any hot mind text-book *’— Glasgow Herald. 


THE SKEPTICS of the FRENCH! 

RENAISSANCE. By JOHN OWEN. Svo, lOi. 6d. 
Montaigne, Ramus, Charron, Sanchez, Le Vayer, Pascal. 
Of the previous work, 8KEPTIC8 of the ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE, a BECOND EDITION is now ready, 
at 10s. 6d. | 

THE BIBLE and its THEOLOGY as 

POPULARLY TAUGHT: a Review and Restatement. 
By G. VANCE SMITH, Ph.D. 6s. 

MODERN MYSTICS and MODERN 

MAGIC, containing a full Biography of the Rev. W. 
Stain ton Moses, together with Sketches of Swedenborg, j 
Boehme, Madame Guyon, the Illuminati, the Kabbalists, | 
the Theosophistp, the French Spiritists, the Society of i 
Psychical Research, Ac. By ARTHUR LILLIE. 6s. 

** Extremely interesting.” — Two Worlds. i 


THE ETHICAL LIBRARY. 

Vols. I., II. 

Each is. 6d. | 

1. THE CIVILISATION of CHRIST ! 

ENDOM. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. M.A. 
(Oxon), LL.D. (Glasgow), late Fellow of University' 
College, Oxford. 

2. STUDIES in CHARACTER. By 

_SOPHIE BRYANT, D.8c\_ 

DILETTANTE LIBRARY! 

RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Study. By 

H. 8. 8ALT. With Portrait. 2s. 6d. Large-paper, j 
with 4 Full-Page Platen of “ Jefferies Land,” by B. Now- 
combe, log. 6d. net. 

MENDELSSOHN—SELECTED LET-i 

TER8. Preface by Sir GEO RGB GROVE. With Por- 
trait. 2s. 6d. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By 

WALTER JERROLD. With Portrait. 2a. 6d. 


TWO NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 

1. BLIZZARD: a New Dog Story, and 

another Fantasy. By THOMAS PINKERTON. 

Second Edition. “ A capital sketch of the effect of in- 
voluntary dog-keeping on a mild ami unoffending curate. 
Undeniably clever **— Academy. “ IIV have, known Mr . 
Einkecton as the spirited romaneist and satirist, and hare 
found him original and incisive, in (ouch. There is some 
genuine fun in the idea \of this book], and it is comically 
work'd .”— Athenaeum. '* A piece of hearty, rollicking t 
and uncommon humour .”— National Observer. 


“ Infinitely superior to * Looking Backward.’ ” 

2. PICTURES of the SOCIALISTIC 

FUTURB. By EUGENE RICHTER. Second Edition. 

“ Prof esse.t to be a description of tlw coming socialistic revolu¬ 
tion and its results as described in the. diary of an ardent Socialist 
who gradually becomes disillusioned .”— Times. “ Ry Herr 
Richter, the prominent Radical member of the Reichstag .**— 
Westminster Gazette. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

NEWEST VOLUMES. Each &. 6d. 

(72) LAND SYSTEMS of AUSTRAL- 

ASIA. By WM. EPPS, Sec. to National Association 
of N.8.W. 

(71) THE RISE Of MODERN De¬ 
mocracy in OLD and NEW ENGLAND. By 
CHABLB 8 B OBGEAUD. With Introduction by 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 

(70) HOURS and WAGES in Re¬ 

lation to PRODUCTION. By L. BRENTANO. 

(69) DWELLINGS of the PEOPLE. 

By T. LOCKE WORTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A- 
Plates. 

(68) THE RIGHTS of WOMEN: a 

Comparative Study in History and Legislation. By 
M. OiXROUORSKI. 

(67) HISTORY of the ROCHDALE 

PIONEERS, 1844-1892. By O. J. HOLYOAKE. 
Tenth Edition. 

(66) THEORY of POLICY of LABOUR 

PROTECTION. By Dr. A. 8CHAFFLE. 

(66) ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE. 

By A. L. BOWLBY, B.A. 

SOCIAL PEACE. By Professor 

8CHULZE-GAEVERNITZ. Baited by GRAHAM 
WALLAS, M.A. (Oxon.) Double vol. 3«. (3d. ** A 

by a competent observer of the im/nstriat m.jvrmmt 
(,, Enylaud Hud the later developments of trade- 
unionism .”— Times. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN STORIES. 

THE NEW ARCADIA. By Horace 

TUCKER. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

’TWIXT SHADOW and SHINE. By 

MARvUS CLARKE, Author of *• For the Term of Hie 
Natural Life.” 2s. 6d. *' Will compel appreciation.” 

Notts Guardian. 

OUR ALMA. By Henry Goldsmith. 

Large Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEUR0MIA: a New Continent. A 

Manuscript delivered by the Deep. By G. McIVEK. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTY of B0SCASTLE. By 

T. MU LLETT-ELLIS. 5s. * 4 A powerful and fearless 

piece of work .*'— Daily Chronicle. “ There, is not a dull 
page hi the story.**— 8<’OTSM an. ** Mr. Ellis knows well how 
to tell a story .— Publishers' Circular. ** It is a strong 
story ; a singularly ingenious and intricate, plot .”— Daily 
Telegraph. 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Out- 

come. By WILLIAM MORRIS and E. BELFORT 
BaX, 6s. Also Large-paper (limited to 250 Copies for 
8ale), 15a. net. “ Speculations upon so interesting a. subject, 
lirajeeptionoble inform and temperate in expression , will not 
fad. to attract readers .”— Times. 

A CANDIDATE’S SPEECHES. By 

ONE WHO Ha8 NEVER BEEN A CANDIDATE. 
Crown Svo, 8s. (>d. 4 ‘ He shows wide knmrfedye and tht 

capacity of howling politic, il questions.** —WEST RUN Daily 
Press. A handy * crib* for candidates at the next General 
Election .” —Bedford Observer. 


THE BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: 

a True Account of the moat Remarkable Assaults com¬ 
mitted af Late Years upon the Coast of the West Indies 
by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English 
and French). By JOHN ESQUEMELING. one of the 
Buccaneers who was present at those Tragedies (1631-5). 
Edited by HENRY POWELL. With Maps, Sieges, and 
Portraits. Includes the very scarce Fourth Part. Royal 
Svo, 15s. ** .1 handsome edition with excellent facsimiles of 

the fine engravings .”— Bookman. 

THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS: 

Voyages and Experiences in the Western Pacific, 1875 to 
1891. By WILLIAM WAWN, Master Mariner. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Royal Svo, 18s. •* Abounds with 
valuable iiformat ion .”— Chronicle. “ Graphic and amus¬ 
ing accounts of little known places and people.” —Telkokaph. 
NEW SOLUTION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 

THE STORY of LOUIS XVII. of 

FRANCE. By E. E. EVANS. With 5 Engraved 
Portraits. Svo, los. 6d. The American Minister at 
Bt. Petersburg (Mr. Andrew D. White) writes: 44 It is a 
beautiful and interesting book , and must lake the leading place 
in the literature of the subject It makes out a strong case.** 

SUICIDE and INSANITY. By J. A. K. 

STRAHaN, M.D. 6?. i% Deals exhaustively with the 
psychological, historical, and ethical aspects of the question. 

REFORMED LOGIC. A System Based 

on Berkeley's Philosophy, with an entirely New Method 
of Dialectics. By D. rt. MACLACHLaN. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 5s. * 4 The .strictly logical chapters are written with 

great clearness a,id undoubt: <1 ahif ty. Many a gou<l point 
is made, especially in the criticism of the syl'ugism.**— 
Educational Times. 

BY THE NRW DEAN OF ELY. 

CHRIST and DEMOCRACY: on the 

Relations of Christianity to Social Questions of the Day. 
By the Rev. CHAS. W. STUBBS. Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 

Illustrated Dramatic Readme* la combination of speech, 
pictures, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 
3, Vernon Place. W.C. 


jOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delwirte, .Esthetic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private lessons in Expression, practice in Keadimr, 
Recitation, and .Criticism. The III A FFKF.-NoliLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL <»f EXPRESSION, 13, Dorset Street, l’ortman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS. Riving full particular* and terms, seut gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &<: ; schools also rccommeuUed.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stockkb, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

L'DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

A-2 University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by scndinR a state¬ 
ment of requirements to K. J. Bkkvok, M A., 8, Lancaster Place. 
Btiaml. 


H-OUIN’S SEEIES METHOD.— 

VX CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN TONGUES.-Directors: 
HOWARD SWAN and VICTOR BETIS. — HOWARD HolSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND.-A Holiday TRAINING COURSE 
for Teachers of Languages will be held in London during Easter 
iSchool) Holidays, April 17 to 27.—For Syllabus. k*\. address, with 
stamped envelope eueloseil. to S»:iitmnv. A Is v NEW GLASSES for 
Students, in FKF.M H. GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, K USMAN, 
Moileru GREEK (leading t«* Ancient) will fc started at the beginning 
of April. Invitation t" Free Lecture (April 4, at 7.45 p.m.) will be sent 
on receipt of stainped envelojH.*. 


'JTHE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894. 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on “ CHRISTIANITY in its 
MOST SIMPLE and INTELLIGIBLE F"KM ” will b.-delivered by 
the Rey. JAMES DIMAIAIO.Nl>, M.A.. I.L l>., D.Litt.. Principal of 
Manchester College, oxfnid, at the puRTMAN ROOMS, BAKER 
STREET, on the follow mg days—viz., MONDAY Pith. Thursday P'tli, 
Monday •j.'lrd. Thursday 2 »ith nud Monday ;toth. April; and Thursday 
3rd. Monday 7th, and Thursday loth May, at ft p.m. Admission t« the 
Course of lectures will be by ticket, without payment. IVrsous 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names 
and addresses to Messrs. Williams k Noiiuaik, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. W.C.. not later than Saturday. 7th April; and as soon 
as possible after that date, tickets will l>e issued to aa many as the 
Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will al«o Im» delivered by Dr. DR! M- 
MoNDat dXKoHD, in the large LEt'Tl’HE-ltooM of MANCHES¬ 
TER COLLEGE, on each of ttie following days—viz., Tuesday ,24th 
and Friday 27th, April, ami Tuesday 1st. Friday 4th, Tuesday 8th, 
Friday llth, Tuesday l'»th and Friday l*th, May. at ft p.m. Admission 
to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

I*. Lawtord, Secretary to the Hibliert Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on 14th dune 
next, or some subsequent date, proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the newly instituted Chair of IUSToRY in 
the University. The duties will h gin from 1st ocp.ltcr next. Caudi* 
dates are requested to lodge 2" printed copies of their application uiiul 
Testimonials, if any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or before 
12th May. 

A LAX E. t I. A I'PKRTOJI. 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
id, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 
APRIL 11, 12, 13.—Full particulars of Hi.u> Mastkm. 


. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London. — An 

EXAMINATION for filling up some VACANCIES ou the 
Foundation will lx: held on 4th APRIL NEXT. — For information, 
apply to tue Bi rs.ak, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 

P roposed memorial to 

PROFESSOR MiXTO. 





-RYRON — SHELLEY — KEATS : IN 

-U MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Womau of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip." la. Id.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to Rosie Marv Crawsuav, Bwlch, 
Breconshire. 


A DVERTI8ER is seeking SITUATION 

-AA. in a Provincial Public Library ; 18 years of age ; educated ut a 
public grammar school; some knowledge of French and Latin. Type¬ 
writing; is learning Shorthand, and preparing for Examination of 
Library Association.—L., 11, Oakley Street Flats, Chelsea, S.W. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

•AA. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


r PHE FLEET 8TREET TYPEWRITERS 

X lift, FLEET STREET. E.<\ 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List!—115. Fleet Street, London. 


CATALOGUES 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37, Souo Sqc are. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the moat 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 

P ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.K.S. Fads and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views ot Life as accepted by lluxley. Hex bell Speucer 
btraufc*, fyudall, aud many others. 

li.wuubOX & Sons, 59, Tull M 


At a meeting held in Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Pth lVcemlier, 
on the motion of Sir William I). Grddis, Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, seconded by the President of the Student*’ 
Repre-entative Council, it was unanimously res-dved : — 

“That it is desirable that a Memorial Ik 1 instituted to the late 
Professor Minto." and a large and influential committee was thereafter 
elected to carry out the scheme. 

The subscriptions already intimated amount to £1ftn 7s.. and it is 
intended to institute a Scholarship or Prize in memory of the late 
Professor Miuto, in connection with cither the Euglish Class or the 
Logic Class at the University of Alwnleeti. 

All desirous of contributing will please intimate their subscriptions 
to the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. D. M. A. Chalmers, 
Advocate, 1**, Golden Square, Alierdeeu. 

1st March, 1894. 


Just published, price Is.; per post, Is. 4id. 

T HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1894. 

London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan & Co. I J- E. Coknish. 


HHHE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, 

JL including Ceylon and Burmah. Published under the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council. Edited by W. T. 
BLANFoRD. Medium Svo, with numerous Woodcuts. 

MaMM.AI.IA. By W. T. Ulanfokd, F.R.B. 1 vol., com¬ 

plete, price £1. _ . . 

FlbHEB. By F. Day, C.I E., LL D. 2 vol* , price £1 each. 
BIRDS. Bv Euuf.sk W. Oatkm F.Z.8. Vol. I., price £1.; 

Vol. II., 15b 

RRPTILIA und BATRACHI A. By G. A. Poulengeb. 

I vol., complete, price £1. 

MOTHS. By G. Hamfsox. Vow. I. and II., puce £1 each. 

London: Taylor & Fiiamis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta; 
Thacker, Spink k < Bombay: Thacker A Cu., Limited, Berlin; 

K. Friedliinder & Sohn, Carlstrasso 11. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O _ ___ *nd _ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- I-IE3. Also. 


gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE PINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

la remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CARTL*. 

UFF1ZI, FLORENCE, 

PITT!, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OK FINK ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUK, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, ’ 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


AND 

THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LAEGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Ac. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

of 1B4 pafres, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
SS Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

• New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

lV-A ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. C0VENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Arc the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
1IF.BR if ANFSTAEXGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading I,.ndon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
ii the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarian*. Archeologists, aiul those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial aud Diocesau Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mec h a n ical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views , Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, tkc.,dtc., at a moderate cott. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices : 14. HENRIE TTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LON DO N 

MUDiE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For tbs CIRCULATION and BALE of all tho BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Gnines per annnm. 
ONDON ROOK SOCIETT (for Weekly Exchawe of Books St the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite In One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Villags Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Looks gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons arc on 8ale, second-hand At 
greatly Reduced Pricea. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in dally communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


Ube Hutbor’s Manual 

By TERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER RK VIK IP says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 

—it is lit**iary and appreciative of literature in its best sense.We 

have little else but piais* for the volume." 

DIOBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18, B0UVERIE STREET. FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

Digitized by VjOO^ 1C 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., 

crown Svo, 31s. 6(1. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and Historical 

Annual of the States of the "World for the Year 1891. Edited bv .T. SCOTT 7CRT/TI Aesietant Rrcretarv to the 
Roval Geoirraphical Society. Thirtc-flr^t. Annual Publication. Revised after Oflicial Returns. Crown 8v», 10a. fid. 

A THEN A HUM. —‘The Statesman’s Year-Book,’ although it has R'wayn b**en ttc best of books of reference, continues 

to improve where improvement seemed hardly possible It is, and we hope will long remain, a credit to the country of its 

production.” 

AM Tlos . IL OBSERVER. - " An easy first in the keen race of refer. nce books ” 

WESTMIXSTER GAZETTE.—" The work continue* to be whet it has lorg been, a statistical and historical annual of 
the States of the World, which for fulness and accuracy has no rival.” 

THE LIFE of SIR HARRY PARKES, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime 

her Majesty’s Minister to China and Japan. In 2 vols Vol. T . bv STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With a Portrait 
and Mans. Vol. IT., bv F. V. DICKIN8 and 8. LANE-rOuLK. VTiih a Map. 8vo, 25s. net. 

ST A XI ) A RD — “ A work of the highest interest and value.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —*• A valuable and faithful record of an (minent career and of an important chapter in the 
development of our Eastern possessions.” 

THE HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Wester- 

MAROK. Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, HeNinpfors. Second Edition. Svo, Its. net. 
GUARDIAN.—" Not only profoundlv learned, but delightfully readable.” 

POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By Lord Kelvin, 

P.B.8. In 3 vols. With Illustrations. Vol. II. GEOLOGY and GENERAL PHY8IC3. Crown 8vo, 7a. fid. cich 
volume. [Nature Series. 

AT,READY PUBLISHED - 

Vol. I. THE CON ITUTION of MATTER. Second Edition. 

Vol. III. PAPERS on NAVIGATION. 

LECTURES on MATHEMATICS. Delivered from August 28 to 

September 9. 1893, before Members of the Congress of Mathematic* held in connection with the World’s Fair in 
Chicago at North-Western University, Evanston, Ill. By FELIX KLEIN. Reported by ALEXANDER ZIW£T. 
Svo. fia. fid. net. 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS. By Alfred George Greenhill, 

F.R.8., Professor of Mathematics in the Artillpry College, Woolwich. Criwn 8vo, 7s. fid. 

OXFORD and her COLLEGES. A View from the Radeliffe 

Library. By GOLDWIN SMITH, B.C.L. Pott Svo, ?s. 

ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 

various Writers, and General Introduction* to each Period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK. In 5 vole. Vol. II. THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY to the RESTORATION. Crown bvo, 7s. fid. each volume. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED— 

Vol. I. THE FOURTEENTH to the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


TIIIKD EDITION, thoroughly Revised end in great part Rewritten, with 150 Illustrations, 

medium Svo, 24e. 

A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

For the Use of Officers of the Navy, the Mercantile Marine, Shipowners, 
Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen. 

By W. H. WHITE, O.B., F.R.S., 

Assistant Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy. 

In this work an endeavour is made to place before readers, including those whose mathematical knowledge 
may be limited, a comprehensive on-line of the accepted theory of Naval Architecture. It contains an account 
of the most recent investigations of the Cousteuctiox, Stability, Bkhavioub, Strains, Stuknotk, 
Pbopulsion, and Steering of Ships ; practical rules for Tonxagb, Deauqht and Tbim, Stowage. Sail-I’owkh, 
Engine-Power, &c.; based upon modem practice in Warships, MerchantsbipB, and Yachts ; Descriptions of 
the principal Structural Arrangements in Wood, Ikon, and Composite Ships ; and a Sketch of the Theory of 
Wave-Motion, with a Summary of the Results of Observations on Ocean-Waves. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 

A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISHMAN at HOME : 

His Responsibilities and Privileges. 

By EDWARD PORK ITT. 

Post 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“By bti experienced journaliet, painstaking, and fairly 
accurate.”— 77 „irs. 

“Our author undertakes to fulfil a very Marge rrder,* and 
fulfil it he doe*, on the whole, with much judgment and 

ability.Altogether, Mr. Porntt is to be congratulated on 

his compendium.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ I he plan upon whi< h he has gone is g :od, and it has been 
well executed.”— Globe. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT; 

Or. the Principles of Political Rights. 

By JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 

Translated by ROSE M. H*RRTNGTON. With Intro 
duction and Notes by KD WARD L. WALTER. 
12mo, cloth, 5a. 


SECULARISM, ITS PROGRESS 
AND MORALS. 

By JOHN M. BONHAM, 

Author of “ Industrial Liberty,” &c. 

Post Svo, cloth, 7s. fid. 


AUTHORS and their PUBLIC 
in ANCIENT TIMES: 

A Sketch of Literary Conditions , &c., from the Earliest 
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LITERATURE. 

Madame; a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of 
Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By 
Julia Cartwright. (Seeley.) 

It has been reserved for Miss Cartwright to 
supply a rather marked want in English 
historical literature. Henrietta of Orleans, 
the most attractive and influential woman of 
her time at the Court of Louis XIV., has 
received less attention from writers in the 
country of her birth than might have been 
expected. Hitherto we have had only 
sketches of her too brief career, though 
Mrs. Everett Green, in her Lives of English 
Princesses, did more than any other student 
of the Stuart period to prove the importance 
and interest of the subject. No doubt she 
would have done much better if that portion 
of Charles H.’s correspondence which is 
preserved in the archives of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had been among 
her materials. As Miss Cartwright points 
out, some fragments of these letters of the 
English monarch to his sister were included 
by Sir John Dalrymple in his Memoirs, and 
by Mignet in his Negotiations relatives d la 
Succession d’Espagne. Nevertheless, they 
remained virtually unknown until about ten 
years ago, when most of them, translated 
into French, were printed by M. de Baillon 
in his Henriette d'Angleterre. Miss Cart¬ 
wright, thanks to Lord Dufferin, more 
recently obtained leave to copy all the 
originals at the archives, and, provided 
further with several documents from the 
collection of State Papers in the Record 
Office on French affairs, has given us quite 
an elaborate account of the duchess and her 
immediate surroundings. 

The story of Henrietta’s youth reads like 
a chapter of romance. The youngest 
daughter of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, she was born at Exeter in 1644, at 
the height of the great Civil War. It is 
probable that she did not see enough of her 
unhappy father to remember him. Her 
mother finding it necessary to take refuge 
in France, the child was confided to the care 
of Lady Dalkeith, afterwards Countess of 
Morton. The victorious Parliamentarians 
wisfied to place her with her brother and 
sister, the Duke of Gloucester and Princess 
Elizabeth, at St. James’s Palace; but her 
custodian, unable to believe in their good 
intentions, resolved to put her beyond their 
reach. The intrepid lady 

“ disguised herself in a shabby cloak and 
gown, placed a hump of old rags on one 
shoulder to conceal her graceful figure, and, 
dressing the little princess in a ragged suit of 
boy’s clothes, walked to Dover with the child 
on her back. None of the household at Oat- 


lands were in the secret, excepting two servants 
named Lambert and Dyke, and a French valet, 
who passed as Lady Dalkeith’s husband. The 
only risk of detection lay in the angry exclama¬ 
tions of the little princess herself, who resented 
the shabby dress she wore as much as the name 
of Pierre, which had been given her for the 
time, and told everyone they met on the road 
that she was not Pierre but the princess, and 
that these rags were not her real clothes. 
Fortunately her baby language did not arouse 
suspicion ; and Sir Johu Berkeley, who, follow¬ 
ing at some distance, kept lus eye on the 
travellers all the way, saw them safely on board 
the French boat for Calais.” 

Henrietta Maria, then a pensioner at the 
Louvre of the French court, was overjoyed 
to recover possession of her child, who soon 
became necessary to her very existence, and 
whom she brought up as a Roman Catholic. 
Poverty was to be no stranger to that little 
household. The mother had parted with 
all her money and jewels in helping the 
royalist cause ; and during the troubles of 
the Fronde her pension was unavoidably 
stopped. “ Posterity,” says the Cardinal 
de Retz, in his Memoirs, “will hardly 
believe that a Queen of England and a 
granddaughter of Henri Quatre were with¬ 
out firewood at the Louvre in the month of 
January.” 

In marked contrast to this temporary 
misery was the position to which Henrietta 
presently rose at court. Pretty,, graceful, 
clever, accomplished, vivacious, warm¬ 
hearted, and endowed with her father’s 
refined tastes in literature and art, she 
became a conspicuous figure there at a very 
early age. It is impossible to read the 
memoirs and correspondence of that period 
without feeling that she exercised a sort of 
fascination over those about her. But for 
a slight deformity, says Beaumelle, she 
would have been a masterpiece of nature. 
“As it was,” he adds, “ there was no one 
at court to be compared with her.” Anne 
of Austria wished her to be the wife of the 
young Louis XIV., who, however, turned 
a deaf ear to the suggestion, and soon after¬ 
wards espoused Marie Thercse. In the 
following year, 1661, Henrietta was united 
to his only brother, the Due d’Orleans, 
otherwise Monsieur. It is not surprising to 
learn that her life with him was anything 
but happy. In the words of Saint-Simon, 
“ he was a woman with all the faults of 
a woman, and none of her virtues—childish, 
feeble, idle, gossiping, curious, vain, sus¬ 
picious, incapable of holding his tongue, 
and taking pleasure in spreading slander 
and making mischief.” The echoes of the 
wedding bells had scarcely died away when 
scandal was busy with her name. Louis, 
at length sensible of her charms of mind 
and person, showed a distinct preference 
for her society, as she did for his: 

“His natural ascendency of character might 
well captivate the fancy of a maiden barely 
seventeen years old. Here was a prince, full of 
great schemes and noble ambitions, ready to 
share bis dreams with her and to seek her 
sympathy. The friendship which sprang up 
between them had all the flavour of a romance. 
They wrote verses that were read and applauded 
by the whole court, and sent each other little 
notes, innocent enough in themselves, but 
which raised suspicions in other breasts. Sig¬ 
nificant looks were exchanged, and mysterious 


whispers passed from one to another. Courtiers 
ventured to express their regret that Madame 
did not have a more exalted place at 
court, and to hint that, had the king known 
her better a year or two ago, he would have 
made her his queen. ... On hot afternoons, 
Madame would drive out, attended by all the 
ladies of the court, to bathe in one of the clear 
streams which flow through the forest, and then 
ride back in the cool of the evening. The king 
himself, followed by his suite, would come 
to meet her and escort her home. . . . There 
were hunting expeditions in the woods, moon¬ 
light serenades prolonged far on into the night, 
and lonely rambles into the depths of the 
forest. ... In all of these hunting parties or 
moonlight walks, the king was Madame’s com¬ 
panion. She shared all his tastes, and entered 
into all his nlans, with a spirit and a vivacity 
of which the poor, dull queen was utterly 
incapable. . . . They spent whole days to¬ 
gether, and took long rambles in the woods, 
which lasted until two or three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Naturally enough, all this gave rise to a 
good deal of uneasiness among the royal 
family, and Anne of Austria felt it necessary 
to have a voice in the matter. 

“Madame was indignant with her mother- 
in-law, and oomplained of her unjust accusa¬ 
tions to the king. Louis consoled her with 
assurances of his unalterable friendship. But 
they both felt the need of greater caution, if 
family peace was to be preserved; and for the 
first time Madame’s eyes were opened to the 
dangers which threatened her youth and inex¬ 
perience. Henceforth she took care to show 
the world that the king was no more to her 
than a brother-in-law for whom she had a 
sincere regard, and whose affection and good 
opinion she valued as they desorved.” 

At a later period, when the king had 
become the slave of Louise de la Valliere, 
Madame might have been found flirting 
with the Comte de Guiche, the most ardent 
and persevering of all her admirers. Burnet, 
perhaps remembering that she was a Roman 
Catholic, adopted the least charitable inter¬ 
pretation of her conduct; but there is no 
good reason to suppose that she was ever 
guilty of more than culpable thoughtless¬ 
ness. La Fare, assumably not one of her 
friends, describes her as “ vertueuse mais 
un peu coquette,” which may be ac¬ 
cepted as the fact. That she played a 
rather important part in current politics 
there can be no doubt. Probably to 
the annoyance of the English Ambassador 
in Paris, she became the chief means of 
communication between Louis XIV. and 
Charles II. Her royal brother-in-law had 
faith in her judgment, and intrusted her 
with state secrets of which it was not 
thought expedient that her narrow-minded 
husband Bhould know anything. The object 
of her last visit to England, it will be 
remembered, was to induce Charles to join 
Louis in a league against the Dutch. In 
the same year, at the age of twenty-six, she 
was laid in her grave, Bossuet pronouncing 
over it the most superb of his funeral 
orations. Her too-early death, which 
occurred somewhat suddenly, is ascribed 
by Miss Cartwright to natural causes, 
though it is difficult, in view of all 
the evidence on the subject, to reject the 
suspicion that she was poisoned, not by the 
Due d’Orleans, as was once supposed, but at 
the instigation of the Chevalier de Lorraine. 
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Charles’s letters to his sister are about a 
hundred in number, and have been printed 
with all their eccentricities of spelling. 
Miss Cartwright must be congratulated upon 
her good fortune in having obtained access 
to them. Taken as a whole, they are 
eminently characteristic of the man. His 
indolence, his quickness of perception, his 
easy good-nature, his cynical humour, his 
laxity of morals, and, last but not least, his 
affection for his “ dearest Minette,” as he 
called Henrietta, whom he first saw during 
his visit to Paris in 1650—all this is brought 
before us in his correspondence with her. 
The depth of that affection is really beyond 
question. “ Her influence over him,” writes 
Colbert from the French Embassy in London, 
“ was romarked by all; he wept when he 
parted with her, and whatever favour she 
asked of him was granted.” From the 
first letter he is known to have sent her— 
this was before the Restoration—we take 
the following: 

“I bpgin this letter in French by assuring you 
that I am very glad to be scolded by you. I 
withdraw what I said with great joy, since 
you scold rue so pleasantly; but I will never 
take back the love I have for you; and you 
show me so much affection that the only 
quarrel we are ever likely to have will be as 
to which of us two loves the other best. In 
that respect I will never yield to you. . . . For 
the future, pray do not treat me with so much 
ceremony, or address me with so many Your 
Majesties, for between you and me there should 
be nothing but affection.” 

Nor did the Restoration make any differ¬ 
ence in him respecting her : 

“ I hope you beleeve I love you as much as 
’tis possible, I am sure I would venture all 
I have in the world to serve you, and have 
nothing so neere my harte, as how I may finde 
occasions to expresse that tender passion I 
have for my dearest Minette . . . The kindnesse 
I have for you will not permit me to loose this 
occassion to coniure you to continue your 
kindnesse to a brother who loves you more 
than he can expresse, which truth I hope you 
are so well persuaded of, as I may expect those 
returnes which I shall strive to deserve. Deare 
sister, be kinde to me, and be confident that 
I am intirely yours.—C. R. For my Deare 
Sister the Princesse Henriette.” 

Again: 

“ I have been in very much paine for your 
indisposition, not so much that I thought it 
dangerous, but for feare that you should 
miscarry. I hope now yon are out of that feare 
too, and for God’s sake, my dearest sister, have 
a care for yourselfe and beleeve that I am more 
concerned in your health than I am in my owne, 
which I hope you do me the iustice to be con¬ 
fident of, since you know how much I love you. 
... I am very glad to finde that the King of 
France does still continue his confidence and 
kindnesse to you, which I am so sensible of that 
if I had no other reason to grounds my kind¬ 
nesse to him but that, he may be most assured 
of my frindship so long as I live; and pray upon 
all occasions assure him of this.” 

In those days brothers and sisters were 
less reserved with each other than they are 
now. In 1665 the King learnt that she 
was enceinte : 

“ I hope you will have better lucke than the 
Duchesse (of Yorkjheere had, who was brought 
to bed, Monday last, of a girle. One part I 
shall -wish you to have, which is that you may 
have as easy a labour, for shee dispatched her 


businesse in little more than an houer. I am 
afraida your shape is not so advantageously 
made for that convenience as hers is : however, 
a boy will recompense two grunts more, and so 
good night, for feare I fall into naturale 
philosophy before I thinke of it. I am entierly 
yours, C. R.” 

The “ girle ” here referred to was Prin¬ 
cess Anne, afterwards queen. The king’s 
annoyance at the clandestine marriage of 
Frances Stewart, whom he wished to make 
one of his mistresses, and for whom Hen¬ 
rietta put in a word, is not to be mistaken: 

“ If you consider how hard a thing ’tis to 
swallow an injury done by a person I had so 
much tendernesse for, you will in some degree 
excuse the resentment I use towards her. You 
know my good nature enough to beleeve that I 
could not be so severe if I had not great provo¬ 
cation, and I assure you her carriage towards 
me has been as bad as breach of frindship and 
faith can make it; therfore I hope you will 
pardon me if I cannot so soon forgett an injury 
which went so neere my hart.” 

For the rest, the king’s letters, while 
adding nothing of importance to our know¬ 
ledge of the period they cover, are not 
without historical interest. Here is his 
account of the fall of Clarendon : 

“ The ill-conduct of my L d Clarendon in my 
affaires has forced me to permitt many inquires 
tobemade which otherwise I w J not have suffred 
the parlament to have done, though I must tell 
you that in themselves they are but inconvenient 
apoarancos rather than real mischives. There 
can be nothing advanced in the Pari, for my 
advantage till this matter of my L d Clarendon 
be over, but after that I shall be able to take 
my mesures to with them, as you will see the 
good effects of it; I am sure I will not part 
with any of my power, nor do I beleeve that 
they will desire any unreasonable thing.” 

Other letters show his anxiety for a good 
understanding with France, his efforts to 
detach Louis XIV. from the Dutch alliance, 
and his occasional regard for the honour 
and interests of his country. His personal 
and political profligacy can never be excused; 
but it may be freely admitted that the 
general effect of this correspondence with 
that well-beloved sister is to make us think 
a little better of him than before. 

Miss Cartwright’s style, if not always 
marked by strict grammatical accuracy, is 
clear and unaffected. Her admiration of 
Henrietta does not go to unreasonable 
lengths, and the picture she sets before 
us may be accepted as substantially true. 
With the literary history of the Golden 
Age, however, she has but a superficial 
acquaintance. . In regard to Molh're, for 
instance, she is frequently astray. Take 
this reference to his position in or about the 
year 1661 : 

“ His Precieusea . . . had been applauded by 
the whole society of the Hotel Rambouillet, 
whose extravagances were the object of the 
poet’s satire. ‘ In fact,’ wrote Menage, after 
being present at one of these performances and 
describing its extraordinary success, ‘ we are 
doing what Clovis was told to do of old by 
St. Remi—we burn what we have adored, and 
we adore what we have burned.’ Lea Femmes 
Savantes and Sgannrelle met with a still larger 
share of popularity,” 

In these three sentences there are no fewer 
than four errors. The Rambouillet ladies, far 
from applauding the ‘ 1 Precieuses Ridicules,” 


looked upon it with ill-suppreesed fury; 
Menage’s remark (made in a conversation 
with Chapelain after the first performance) 
was anticipatory of the effect of the piece: 
“ We shall have to bum what we have 
adored, &c.”; and the “ Femmes Savantes,” 
which by implication is here held to be con¬ 
temporary with “ Sganarelle,” did not appear 
until ten or eleven years later. Then, too, we 
are told that the “ Misanthrope ” was “ not a 
success at the time,” whereas it is known to 
have been played in its nouveaute for the 
then considerable number of twenty-one 
nights. Miss Cartwright must also be 
reproached with a fault of omission. Long 
after 1667, when “ Andromaque ” came out, 
the playgoing world in Paris was divided 
into two camps as to the comparative merits 
of Corneille and Racine. While the con¬ 
troversy was at its height, Henrietta, struck 
by the analogy between her relations with 
Louis XIV. and the story of Titus and 
Berenice, persuaded the two dramatists to 
write a tragedy upon that story without 
each other’s knowledge. The hero “ sacri¬ 
ficed his feelings to a stem sense of duty,” 
as the king had done in her case. What 
she may have deemed excellent sport was 
to be a source of bitter mortification to 
Corneille, the subject being one which he 
could not treat with so much command of 
pathos and tenderness as his brilliant young 
rival. It is certainly strange that in a 
well-nigh exhaustive biography of Hen¬ 
rietta, as Miss Cartwright’s is, such an 
incident should have been recorded in less 
than a dozen lines. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


A Companion to Dante. From the German 

of G. A. Scartazzini. By Arthur John 

Butler. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Butler has done good service in 
bringing Dr. 8cartazzini’s latest work upon 
Dante within reach of English readers. 
The Dante-Handbook, of which the present 
volume is a translation, was undertaken in 
response to repeated demands for a German 
version of the author’s long-awaited Prole- 
gomeni della Divina Cornmedia, published 
three years ago after a delay of more than 
ten years. Dr. Scartazzini, instead of 
merely translating the latter, availed him - 
self of the opportunity thus offered of 
expounding his matter afresh by the light 
of further study, and of the numerous 
additions to Dantesque literature that had 
made their appearance since the publication 
of his Italian work. The Sandbueh, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as something more 
than a new edition of the Prolegomena ; and 
as such it is entitled to independent notice, 
the former work having already been re¬ 
viewed in these columns (Academy, Jan. 3, 
1891). 

Those who are acquainted with the Pro- 
legomeni will, as Mr. Butler observes in 
his preface, trace in the present volume a 
distinct advance in the direction of scep¬ 
ticism or “ negative dogmatism.” This 
sceptical tendency, which is characteristic 
of a certain class of continental scholars, 
marks the inevitable reaction against the 
uncritical and unscientific methods of the 
school of Dantists 
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tion or two ago. The best known repre¬ 
sentative of this school in England was 
probably the late Dean of Wells, whose 
two substantial volumes on Dante, the work 
of a man of undoubted scholarship and 
learning, are full of extravagant hypotheses 
and fantastic theories, based as often as not 
upon the airiest of assumptions. For a 
typical instance of what we mean, we need 
only refer the reader to the passage (vol. ii. 
p. 528), in which Dean Plumptre com¬ 
placently pictures Dante worshipping in his 
own cathedral at Wells—the germ from 
which this bold conception sprang being 
neither more nor less than the casual mention 
by Dante of a clock in one part of the Divina 
Commedia, and of Wissant (the usual port 
of departure for passengers to England) in 
another. Like many other reactionaries, Dr. 
Scartazzini shows a decided inclination to rush 
into extremes. His present tendency, in¬ 
deed, is manifestly towards the assumption 
of what we can only describe with Dr. 
Moore as an attitude of simple agnosticism 
in Dantesque matters. In dealing with the 
details of Dante’s biography, for example, 
he is not content with a wholesome scepti¬ 
cism, but must needs go the length of 
treating as practically disproved everything 
that he considers unproved—a system of 
destructive criticism which, if universally 
applied, would result in the rejection of 
nine-tenths of the so-called facts of history. 

As was to be expected, he expends a con¬ 
siderable amount of argument and ingenuity 
(which, we are bound to say, on one occa¬ 
sion at least comes perilously near being 
disingenuousness) on the much discussed 
questions as to the reality and identity of 
Beatrice. His latest pronouncement on the 
subject is an excellent illustration of the ten¬ 
dency referred to above. In the Prolegomeni 
he was satisfied with the conclusion that 
Dante’s Beatrice was not Beatrice Portinari, 
but some Florentine maiden, who probably 
died unmarried, and whose name may or 
may not have been Beatrice—(“ non sembra 
potersi inferire con certezza che tale fosse 
veramente il nome di battesimo della 
fanciulla”). He now confidently asserts 
that Dante’s Beatrice was not only not 
Beatrice Portinari, but that she was 
certainly not even called Beatrice at all! 
And as a proof “ to every unprejudiced 
mind ” that she died unmarried, he actually 
adduces the sentence, “ ove naeque, vivette 
e morlo la gentilissima donna,” from the 
Vila Nuova (§ 41), which, he says, implies 
that she had never left her parent’s house. 
A reference to the context shows that he has 
entirely misrepresented Dante’s words. Well 
may Mr. Butler exclaim: “Will it be 
believed that the antecedent to ove is la 
cittade, and that the words quoted are 
merely Dante’s way of indicating the city 
of Florence ? ” 

Dr. Scartazzini is much more interesting 
and instructive when he is dealing with non- 
controversial matters; and we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Butler had hardened his 
heart and cut out some of the argu¬ 
mentative portions of the book, which, 
though thoroughly characteristic of the 
writer, were hardly worth reproducing 
in English. However, it was perhaps 
unreasonable not to expect some tares 


among the wheat; and after all, as Mr. 
Butler observes, conclusions are not of 
much importance in a work of this sort. 
The essential thing is that the reader should 
be presented with the facts in such a way 
as to enable him to form conclusions of his 
own. This Dr. Scartazzini may fairly claim 
to have done; and if he has given us a good 
deal with which we would willingly have 
dispensed, we cannot, on the other hand, 
complain that he has neglected to supply us 
liberally with what we did want. 

The work is excellently planned and well 
arranged. It consists of a general “ Intro¬ 
duction ” (comprising a most useful chrono¬ 
logical view of the history of the period) 
and five “ Parts,” which deal respectively 
with “Dante in his home,” “Dante in 
exile,” “ Dante’s spiritual life,” “ Dante’s 
minor works,” and lastly “ the Divina Com¬ 
media.” Under each of these heads a vast 
amount of information is given, which we 
may safely assert is not to be found in any 
other single work of the kind. We may 
add that, in the original German edition, 
there is a copious bibliographical appendix 
at the end of almost every chapter. In 
the present volume, which has been to 
a certain extent modified in order to 
suit the requirements of the general 
reader, the greater part of the biblio¬ 
graphical matter has been omitted—wisely, 
we think, as the majority of the books 
named would be interesting only to a 
specialist, who would naturally be pro¬ 
vided with the original work. The English 
edition has an excellent index, and 
is further enriched with a preface by the 
translator. Mr. Butler here gives expres¬ 
sion to the conviction, which is shared by 
every serious student of Dante, that the 
process of illustrating Dante from his own 
works— spiegare Dante con Dante , as the 
Italian commentators put it—has now been 
practically exhausted ; and he suggests that, 
if the many remaining obscurities are to be 
cleared up, it is from the outside that the 
light must be brought to bear for the future. 
In order to be able to do this, the student 
must try to place himself as far as possible 
in the same mental atmosphere as that 
which Dante himself breathed: he must 
make himself familiar with the authors 
whom Dante studied, and with the society 
in which Dante moved. Something has 
already been achieved in this direction, but 
a great deal yet remains to be done. 

It has often struck the present writer 
what an interesting object to a collector, 
who happened also to be a Dantist, or to a 
Dante society, would be the formation of a 
Dante Library, to consist, not of books 
about Dante, nor of editions of Dante— 
more or less complete collections of this 
kind have already been formed—but of the 
books read by Dante: such a collection as 
we may assume to have been included in 
one or other of the libraries, monastic, 
scholastic, or private (belonging to a power¬ 
ful noble like Can Grande, for instance), 
to which Dante must have had access. We 
cannot picture him as the possessor of many 
books at any time during his troubled 
career—perhaps in the more prosperous 
days of his youth he may have owned an 
Aeneis, or a De Amicitia, or a De Consolatione, 


“ quello non conosciuto da mold libro di 
Boezio ” (we can almost fancy a touch of 
the pride of ownership in this otherwise 
rather strange remark about a book, 
which, though it may have happened to 
be rare, was assuredly not little known— 
but free access to books he must have 
had at most times. Of course, an ideal 
library of the kind we are imagining would 
possess the various works, not only in early 
printed editions, but also in MS. form, in 
the shape in which they were familiar to 
Dante’s hand and eye; some few indeed, 
such as the old French Lancelot (in its 
entirety),* are as yet accessible only in this 
form. The acquisition of MSS. however, 
even if they were procurable, would pro¬ 
bably involve a large outlay, so that we 
should have to content ourselves with the 
printed editions. We think there can be 
no question as to the immense usefulness, 
to say nothing of the peculiar literary in¬ 
terest, to a Dante student of a collection of 
this kind. It is obvious, for example, that 
there would often be a much better chance 
of getting at Dante’s meaning in passages 
where he refers to Aristotle, if the latter 
were to be read in the old translations used 
by Dante (to which he refers in the Convito ), 
instead of in modern critical editions of 
the original Greek. To understand Dante 
aright, we must work with the materials he 
worked with. A commentator who at¬ 
tempted to explain, say Purg. xxxiii. 49 
(where Dante follows an old misreading, 
Naiades for Laiades, in Metam. vii. 759), by 
the light of a modem edition of Ovid, would 
be about as hopelessly at fault as an anti¬ 
quary who should go to Sheffield for an 
explanation of the manufacture of flint 
arrow-heads. We trust that some day our 
visionary library may have a substantial 
existence. Meanwhile we make a present 
of the suggestion to the members of the 
Oxford Dante Society, or the curators of 
the Taylor Institution at Oxford. The latter 
already possesses a valuable collection of 
Dante literature, and might appropriately 
initiate such another collection as we have 
described. 

But to return to our immediate subject. 
Mr. Butler has acquitted himself well of a 
task which must at times have proved 
somewhat tedious; for, as we have hinted 
above. Dr. Scartazzini’s disquisitions are 
occasionally wearisome and unprofitable 
in the extreme. Mr. Butler is an ex¬ 
perienced translator, and thoroughly 
understands the art of manipulating 
German so as to make it presentable to the 
English reader: indeed his version reads as 
smoothly as an original work. We have, 
however, one or two complaints to make. 
There are more misprints than we were 
prepared to find in a book of this kind: 
we may instance “ actorem ” for “ auctorem ” 
(p. 167), “lightly” for “rightly” (p. 270), 
“ collection ’’ for “ collation ” (p. 482), 
“ Ordtlaffi” (p. 119), “Velluttllo” (p. 140), 

* It was precisely through reading this romance 
in the MS. version, instead of in the garbled 
printed editions, that the present writer had the 
good fortune some years ago to discover the key to 
the previously unexplained allusion in Par. xvi. 
13-15, as was announced in the Acadbmy at the 
time. 
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“ Msncettum ” (p. 366), and “ Maria 

Filelfo ” for “ Mario,” wherever the name 
ocean. And we must enter a protest 
against Mr. Butler’s rendering of proper 
names, about which there is no manner of 
consistency : thus we have “ Luxembourg ” 
and “Aachen” (p. 14), the Councils of 
“Lyons” (p. 8) and “Constanz” (p. 126), 
“John Boccaccio” (we should prefer to 
write with Lydgate “ John Bochas,” if the 
name is to be Englished at all), and, most 
intolerable of all, “ Peter della Brosse ” 
(p. 8), who has to pass through England 
and Italy before reaching his native France. 
We may add that the date of Lombardi’s 
edition of the Divina Commedia is given 
wrongly (1871 for 1791) in the bibliogra¬ 
phical list on p. ix., and that, though a 
Franciscan, his name was not Bonaventura 
(p. 473), but Baldassare. 

Paoet Toynbee. 


The Celtic Twilight : Men and Women, 
Dhouls and Faeries. By W. B. Yeats. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

It was Math the Magician—the same Math 
that formed the maiden Blodeuwedd from 
the blossoms of the oak and the broom 
and the meadow-sweet—who made a boat 
once out of a little sedge and seaweed, and 
set sail on another sea than we know to-day. 
Mr. Yeats is perhaps the one true follower 
of Math that we have left, and he proves 
his daring as a magician in nothing so 
much as in this last book of his. In it he 
dares to show us the materials of his craft— 
the little sedge and seaweed from which he 
built his magic bark of Oisin and Cuchulain. 
And if we are no nearer the secret at the 
end. of this book than we were at the 
beginning, it is assuredly our fault and 
not his. The Celtic Twilight will still 
remain, to the Saxon intelligence at any 
rate, as much a mystery as ever. Its men 
and women will remain—only men and 
women; the dhouls and faeries will be no 
more intelligible or conceivable than before. 
But to those who believe in Math: that is, 
in the Imagination before all, it is different. 
They soon fall under the spell; a rhyme or 
so, and the thing is done. And Mr. Yeats 
knows his art, and begins with rhyme :— 

“ The host is riding from Knocknarea, 

And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare ; 

Caolte tossing his burning hair, 

And Niam calling, 1 Away, come away ; 

“ ‘ And brood no more where the Are is bright, 
Silling thy heart with a mortal dream ; 

For breasts are heaving and eyes a-gleam : 

Away, come away, to the dim twilight.’” .... 
This invocation is only too effective. It 
makes one expect other ghosts, and enchant- 
mente more rare and elusive, and more 
mediaeval, than can possibly belong to this 
latter end of the Celtic twilight. On the 
very next page, it is true, Mr. Yeats deter¬ 
mines his boundary explicitly in prose. 
But the promise of his verse is not to be 
gainsaid, and its effect is to make one keep 
hoping for all the ancient mystery of Celtic 
tradition, still lurking, as one half ventured 
to believe, in the fields and watersides of 
Connaught and Leinster. That, unhappily, 
no longer exists as it did. Only the merest i 
fragments remain; and this book is a j 


melancholy witness of how little that is. 
For Mr. Yeats makes no effort to build up 
these fragments; he takes them as he finds 
them, as they appear to him. To give his 
own account of himself and his book : 

“Next to the desire,” he says, “which every 
artist feels, to create for himself a little world 
out of the beautiful, pleasant, and significant 
things of this marred and clumsy universe, I 
have desired to show iu a vision something of 
the face of Ireland to any of my own people 
who care for things of this kind. I have, 
therefore, written down accurately and candidly 
much that I have heard and seen, and, except 
by way of commentary, nothing that I have 
merely imagined.” 

This distinction between the writer’s 
impressions and his imaginations is worth 
noting, seeing how much Impressionism, as 
against the purely imaginative use of subject- 
matter, is now in vogue. Mr. Yeats is not 
the only one among our younger contempo¬ 
raries, perhaps, who has implied a difference 
between the two ; but none other that I 
know of has elected to make it in actual 
practice a question betwixt prose and verse. 
However, like many other poets, his im¬ 
pressions, though expressed in prose, will 
be found often to end in imaginations—even 
in lyrical imaginations. In some passages 
of the book, indeed, the reader who has 
known Mr. Yeats hitherto only as poet 
and rhymer, will be very likely to hesitate, 
and wonder whether this thing had not been 
better adapted to another vehicle: as, for 
instance, in the striking conclusion of his 
second apologue : 

“ When all is said and done, how do we not 
know but that our own unreason may be better 
than another’s truth ? For it has been wanned 
on our hearths and in our souls, and is ready 
for the wild bees of truth to hive in it, and 
make their sweet honey. Come into the world 
again, wild bees, wild bees! ” 

But in the main the form is excellently well- 
fitted to the subject-matter of the book, as 
in the opening chapter, which gives a char¬ 
acteristic account of one Paddy Flynn. A 
little bright-eyed old man, he lived in a 
leaky and one-roomed cabin in the village 
of Ballisodare, which is, he was wont to say, 
“the most gentle”—whereby he meant 
faery—“ place in the whole of County 
Sligo ”:— 

“ He was a great teller of tales, and unlike our 
common romancers, knew how to empty heaven, 
hell and purgatory, faeryland and earth, to 
people his stories. He did not live in a shrunken 
world, but knew of no less ample circumstance 
than did Homer himself. Perhaps the Gaelic 
people shall by his like bring back again the 
ancient simplicity and amplitude of imagina¬ 
tion. What is literature but the expression of 
moods by the vehicle of symbol and incident. 
And are there not moods which need heaven, 
hell, purgatory, and faeryland for their expres¬ 
sion, no iess than this dilapidated earth ? ” 

An “ impressionist,” in the ordinary 
sense, it is clear, of course, as any reader 
of his previous books must know, Mr. 
Yeats could never be; and though in this 
book he pretends to give us impressions, 
rather than imaginations, of the twilight 
of the Gael, his natural temper of idealism 
is such that not one of these sketches but 
is constantly turning its matter of fact into 
matter of imagination. 


There is no want of humour either in the 
tales of the “gentry” or fairy people, or 
of the ghosts, who range so delightfully 
through Mr. Yeats’s pages. There is an ex¬ 
cellent set of them in a chapter on “ Village 
Ghosts,” in whose doings the villagers, 
with true Irish philosophy, have even learnt 
to take a humorous pleasure. Of these 
ghosts, one was a wicked sea-captain, who 

“ stayed for years inside the plaster of a 
cottage wall, in the shape of a snipe, making 
the most horrible noises. He was only dis¬ 
lodged when the wall was broken down ; then 
out of the solid plaster the snipe rushed away 
whistling.” 

How much more original this is than most 
of the ghosts in Borderland. Fo, too, with 
others who inhabit the same village of 
H- in Leinster, which is so well de¬ 

scribed by Mr. Yeats that we oannot resist 
stealing the passage: 

“ History has in no manner been burdened by 
this ancient village, with its crooked lanes, its 
old abbey churchyard full of long grass, its 
green background of small fir-trees, and its 
quay, where lie a few tarry fishing-luggers. 

In the annals of entomology it is well known. 

For a small bay lies westward a little, where 
he who watches night after night may see a 
certain rare moth fluttering along the edge of ! 

the tide, just at the end of evening or the ! 

beginning of dawn. A hundred years ago it 
was carried here from Italy by smugglers in a 
cargo of silks and laces.” 

There is a curious, half-ghostly fascina¬ 
tion about this elusive moth, that makes 
one at once expect Mr. Yeats to turn it to 1 

account as a symbol of the tricksy spirit of / 

Celtic lore which he pursues. But no! , 

singularly enough, he severely disoounts 
both moth and moth-hunter in a way that 
is quite unlike him. For every |>oet is, in 
a sense, a moth-hunter; though, indeed, it , 

is not given to many to have so rare a moth 
of a muse as that which haunts Mr. Yeats’s 
Celtic twilight. | 

Ejonest Rhts. 


The Kingdom of Ood is Within You. Trans- 
- lated from the Russian of Count Leo 
Tolstoy by Constance Garnett. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Kingdom of Ood is Within You. By 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Authorised transla¬ 
tion from the original Russian MS. by 
A. Delano. (Walter Scott) 

Compabative criticism, in contemporary 
literature, falls so rarely to the share of the 
critic, that we hailed with something like 
exultation these two translations of Tolstoy’s 
latest work. We anticipated the pleasure 
of being able to discover, by careful in¬ 
vestigation, which of the rivals had best 
fathomed the author’s meaning and followed 
it most closely: we assumed, in fact, that 
both translations would have an equal claim 
to literary merit, or, as is too often the 
case, to the want of it. 

As we already knew the contents of 
Tolstoy’s work, having had occasion to 
make its acquaintance both in its German 
dress and in a French disguise, we pro¬ 
ceeded to dip into Mr. Delano’s pages, and 
the first lines that met our eyes were these : 
“ Yet more. In 1891 this same Wilhelm, the 
enfant terrible of State 
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what other men only venture to think, in a 
talk with oertain soldiers, uttered publicly the 
following words, which were repeated the next 
day in thousands of papers.” 

Somehow, it seemed to us that the German 
Emperor was not in the habit of “ talking ” 
publicly with his soldiers, and that Tolstoy, 
once himself a soldier, could not be so 
ignorant of military etiquette as to write 
thus. 

Turning to Mrs. Garnett’s version, we 
read: 

“And even this is not all. In 1892 the same 
William, the enfant terrible of State authority, 
who says plainly what other people only think, 
in addressing some soldiers, gave public utter¬ 
ance to the following speech, which was re¬ 
ported next day in thousands of newspapers.” 

Now, we understood: William had addressed 
some of his soldiers publicly. Notice, 
further, that Mr. Delano makes the news¬ 
papers “ repeat ” the Emperor’s utterances. 
From this we might have concluded that 
the sheets he alluded to were phonographic 
ones, had it not been that Mrs. Garnett’s 
translation rectified the blunder, and showed 
that Mr. Delano really meant “ reported ” 
when he wrote “ repeated.” 

To point out errors of this kind is not 
hair-splitting, but log-cleaving, a perform¬ 
ance little to our taste. A man guilty of 
such slipshod writing puts himself out of 
court, by his own action. Still, d tout pi-chi, 
misericord* : let us try Mr. Delano again. 
Reverting to his title-page, we find : 

“ Christianity, not as a mystical doctrine, but 
as a new life-conception.” 

“Mysticaldoctrine” and “Life-conception” 
are fine combinations of words, no doubt; 
but the first seems rather out of place ap¬ 
plied to Christianity, and the latter sounds 
so very Teutonic that, were it not for 
Mr. Delano’s statement to the contrary, we 
should have inferred that his translation 
had been made at second hand, as is the case 
with the French rendering. If we refer to 
Mrs. Garnett, we read: 

“ Christianity not as a mystic religion but as a 
new theory of life.” 

This is intelligible : it renders the meaning 
of the Russian text in sensible English. 

But Mr. Delano’s shortcomings are not 
merely errors in translation: they are 
such as to make us question whether his 
literary acumen is not of the flimsiest kind. 
Take, for instance, this single sentence: 

“ This would seem perfectly plain and simple, 
if we did not veil with hypocrisy the truth that 
is indubitably revealed to us,” 

and compare it with Mrs. Garnett’s version, 

“ It would be perfectly simple and dear if you 
did not by your hypocrisy disguise the truth 
which has so unmistakably been revealed 
to us.” 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for Mr. Delano 
that lire. Garnett’s translation was not kept 
back for a little while. He might, then, have 
passed muster with the many would-be 
renderers into English who deluge the book 
market with travesties of foreign produc¬ 
tions ; as it is, he can claim no place among 
the ranks of those who, like Mrs. Garnett, 
know the mysteries of une icriture artiste. 
If we add that Mrs. Garnett’s volumes have 
the further advantage of thicker paper, i 


clearer headings, and better type, we shall 
have justified our using it exclusively for an 
understanding of Tolstoy’s latest dicta. 

Tolstoy’s Christianity is of the hysterical 
type, blended with a strong tincture of scho¬ 
lastic logic. He assumes, without an atom 
of serious proof, that the teachings of Christ 
centre in the doctrine of non-resistance; 
and, starting from this basis, he works out 
a series of logical deductions after the most 
approved academic pattern, all tending to 
show the necessity of complying with the 
assumed duty; but whenever he tries to 
show us non-resistance in operation, he 
really describes the most powerful resistance 
of all—passive resistance. It seems to us 
that Tolstoy has never even dreamed of the 
possibility of there being a diSerence 
between the two. So much for his philo¬ 
sophical knowledge. 

To us the great, the immense value of 
his book lies elsewhere—in the picture of 
Russian misrule at this latter end of the 
nineteenth century, drawn by a man bearing 
no ill-will to the petty tyrants whose doings 
he so dramatically unveils. We can but 
quote one example, but it is typical: 

“ This is what took place in Orel. Just as in 
the Toula province, a landlord here wanted to 
appropriate the property of the peasants, and 
just in the same way the peasants opposed it. 
The matter in dispute was a fall of water, 
which irrigated the peasants’ fields, and which 
the landowner wanted to cut off and divert to 
turn his mill. The peasants rebelled against 
this being done. The landowner laid a com¬ 
plaint before the district commander, who 
illegally (as was recognised later even by 
a legal decision) decided the matter in 
favour of the landowner, and allowed him to 
divert the watercourse. The landowner sent 
workmen to dig the conduit by which the water 
was to be let off to turn the mill. The peasants 
were indignant at this unjust decision, and sent 
their women to prevent the landowner’s men 
from digging the conduit. ...” 

The italics are ours. They “sent their 
women! ” What a tale of down-trodden 
manhood it tells, and how it explains the 
abject way in which the men, later on, take 
their flogging? The atrocious scene—too 
long for quotation here—is described with a 
simplicity and directness of purpose which 
is the very acme of art in narratives of this 
kind. To these pages of historical value 
the future student will turn with pleasure, 
when the author’s vapourings about non- 
resistance are no longer remembered of 
men, “ for they deserve it not.” 

Roger de Goeij. 


new NOVELS. 

The Common Ancestor. By John Hill. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Yellow Aster. By Iota. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Tiger Lily. By G. Manville Fenn. In 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Marriage Ceremony. By Ada Cambridge. 
In 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

A Bush Girl’s Romance. By Hume Nisbet. 
(White.) 

Beyond the Ice. By G. Read Murphy. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Not Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. (Gay & Bird.) 

In Love toith the Czarina. By Maurice 
Jokaf. (Frederick Warne.) 

Mr. John Hill is always a smart and in¬ 
cisive writer, with just a slight inclination 
to alarm the British matron; but The 
Common Ancestor is by far the best thing he 
has yet achieved. There is more approach 
in it to the true principle of novel writing : 
that is, the determination to allow the cha¬ 
racters to interpret themselves, and not to 
treat them as mere pegs upon which to 
hang all the various ideas of the author 
himself. The story seems to open some¬ 
what unpromisingly; for we are introduced 
to Sergeant Dick Scanlan, as he is perform¬ 
ing his duties on the parade-ground of 
Wellington Barracks, ana then to his sister, 
Nora Scanlan, in the show-room of Messrs. 
Whitehall & Westgrove. By and by, how¬ 
ever, the prospect widens for the brother 
and sister, for the distant “ common 
ancestor ” dies in Ireland and leaves Dick 
a large fortune. Scanlan is a good-hearted 
sort of fellow ; but Nora is a very superior 
creature indeed, whom nobody really under¬ 
stands until another superior creature, 
Andrew Cunningham, comes along. Then 
there is Johnny Smalley, who shares with 
the Scanlans whatever honours attach to 
the “ common ancestor ”; and, acting 
upon his advice, they buy a property 
near his father’s at RedclifT, a summer 
seaside resort. Mr. Hill sketches with sin¬ 
gular facility the chief inhabitants of Red- 
clilf. We know them all well, from the 
scholarly rector (Cunningham’s relative) to 
General Barker, of the Laurels, “ who was 
an amateur astronomer, and an interpreter 
of the Book of Revelation, the various vials, 
trumpets, and beasts of which he applied 
to contemporary politics and celebrities.” 
Into the quiet and inoffensive life of 
Redcliff intrudes that snake in the grass, 
Mr. Leopold Scheiner, another Hebrew who 
spoils the Egyptians, for he entices the 
good people into a financial speculation, 
which ends in the discomfiture of the 
investors, but to the manifest advantage 
of Leopold Scheiner. He is aided by 
his foreign wife, who acts as a decoy 
duck, and there are some very miserable 
passages between the pair. Meanwhile, 
Andrew Cunningham has conveyed the 
Scanlans abroad on their travels, and, as 
he is a kind of Admirable Crichton, the 
brother and sister find their tour quite a 
“liberal education.” What might have 
been foreseen occurs—Cunningham and 
Nora fall desperately in love with each 
other. After they return to England, stories 
are set afloat to Cunningham’s detriment, 
but they are proved to be baseless; and 
Cunningham turns the tables so neatly upon 
the Scheiners that they are obliged to flee 
from Redcliff. There are many interesting 
subsidiary incidents in the novel, and two 
or three of the minor characters are remark¬ 
ably well drawn. Besides being clever, 
The Common Ancestor is one of the most 
enjoyable stories we have read for a long 
time. 

The mystery, quickly dispelled, about the 
identity of “ Iota,” led us to expeot greater 
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things than we have found in the novel 
entitled A Yellow Aster. True, in the third 
volume there are one or two powerful and 
pathetic scenes; but as a whole, the story 
does not manifest a very high order of 
talent. Many readers, too, will be repelled 
by its subject. To Henry Waring and his 
wife are bora two children, but for any 
affection or tenderness shown to them they 
might have been bom in Timbuctoo. They 
are put utterly out of the lives of the parents, 
who spend their time in the composition of 
drivelling philosophical treatises which are 
to correct the ignorance of the world on 
every point. Meantime, the girl grows up 
to be remarkably beautiful. She hungers 
for a mother’s love, but it never comes, 
and her own heart grows dead and cold. 
Then she marries Sir Humphrey Strange, 
but although he loves her madly and 
devotedly he cannot touch her heart. 
The best part of the book is that which 
reveals the awakening of Mrs. Waring to 
the terrible truth that she has lost the best 
sweetness of life. She has strange yearn¬ 
ings for baby touches and baby kisses when 
it is too late, and she has to find “ the 
pale ghosts of them amongst her lost 
children’s baby clothes.” On her death¬ 
bed she has one brief glimpse of a mother’s 
happiness, and she dies kissing and fondling 
the hands of her child whom she never 
kissed before. Philosophy breaks down 
utterly with Mr. and Mrs. Waring, and 
Nature reigns. Then comes the awakening 
of Lady Strange. A child is bora to her, 
and through her love for it her soul opens 
towards her husband, and they become one 
in thought and affection. This part of the 
narrative is beautifully worked out, but the 
general effect of the novel is not a pleasing 
one. The minute analysis of sacred feel¬ 
ings and the most delicate sensations rather 
jars on one’s nerves. A Yellow Aster is a 
clever study on the special subject of 
maternal love—though by no means so 
clever as some critics would have us believe. 
As one swallow does not constitute a spring, 
so it remains to be seen whether “ Iota ” 
is a woman of one book, or whether she has 
the makings of a novelist in her. We have 
noticed two agonising misprints in the first 
volume: the famous French painter of in¬ 
fantine beauty is spoken of as Greuse, and 
the title of one of Browning’s best known 
poems appears as “ Caliban on Cetebos.” 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s latest story, A Tiger 
Lily, is not quite so strong as the one which 
we recently reviewed, In an Alpine Valley ; 
but it is decidedly better than the generality 
of novels which come before us. He calls 
it “ a story of two passions ”—the passions 
in question being the immortal ones of love 
and art. Armstrong Dale is a young 
American artist who has left the States to 
study in Europe. He has immense genius 
—indeed his brother artist Pacey, who is 
an indifferent painter himself, but an ex¬ 
cellent judge, says to him on one occasion, 
“ Here you are, gifted by nature with ten 
times the brains of an ordinary man; you 
can paint like Raphael or Murillo; fame 
and fortune are at your feet; and you have 
the love waiting for you of one of the 
sweetest, most angelic women who ever 
stepped this earth.” This female paragon, 


Cornel Thorpe, has loved Dale since his 
boyhood, and they are betrothed. The 
highest hopes are formed of the rising 
artist, when, alas! in London he falls a 
victim to the beauty of the Comtessa Della- 
toria, a magnificent, Juno-like woman, who 
is cruelly treated by the Italian reptile who 
calls himself her husband. She is madly 
in love with Dale. To enable him to com¬ 
plete a great work he has on hand she even 
sits to him as his model, with a mask on 
her face to disguise her. Dale becomes 
completely enthralled, and Cornel and her 
brother, Doctor Thorpe, come over from 
America to recover him to sanity and his 
old love. Very dramatic scenes ensue in 
I tale’s studio; but after some bitter and 
all too sensuous experiences the earlier and 
purer love conquers. There is nothing 
intricate in the plot, but the story is well 
developed, and one or two chapters exhibit 
a wonderful amount of concentrated, if 
sometimes unwholesome, passion. 

The idea of a wealthy old curmudgeon 
leaving a large fortune to a young couple, 
on condition that they marry within a given 
time, is not new ; but Miss Cambridge has 
treated it with originality in A Marriage 
Ceremony. When Rutherford Hope and 
Betty Ochiltree were ordered to marry 
within three months, or the whole of the 
testator’s money would go to a charity, thoy 
were just beginning to experience tender 
sentiments towards each other. A complete 
revulsion of feeling now came over them, 
but at Hope’s urgent request they married 
and separated on the same day. Hope was 
not long in discovering that he really loved 
his wife, and that he would willingly have 
sacrificed all his fortune to woo her as a 
poor suitor : but it was too late—gold had 
raised a barrier between them. Betty was 
a charming but wilful creature. She 
resented Hope’s love-making, and even 
went to the other end of the world to escape 
his importunities; but do what she would, 
she could not crush him out of her exist¬ 
ence. She put him through an unneces¬ 
sarily long probation, however, before she 
would admit to herself that he was not 
indifferent to her. But love is capable of 
many sacrifices, and Hope won his wife’s 
affections at the last. Both felt that the 
final reward was worth waiting for. The 
episode of the gifted little Hilda Penrose, 
and her secret love for Rutherford Hope, is 
very tenderly related ; but we cannot quite 
see why Miss Cambridge should have wedded 
her to a selfish clod like Donne. If she had 
to die, she might have been spared this. 
The narrative altogether is well worked 
out, and the reader will be interested in 
tracing the fortunes of the hero and heroine 
from their formal marriage ceremony to 
their real union. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet is a vigorous writer, 
but not always a pleasant one. Take, for 
example, the awful horrors described in 
A Bush Girl's Romance, and especially in 
the chapters headed, “Crocodile Station” 
and “ Dispersing the Natives,” which we 
hope, for the sake of humanity, are con¬ 
siderably exaggerated. There is also some¬ 
thing creepy in the diabolical humour of 
Captain Wildrake, just before he pays the 
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last penalty for his crimes. By the way, 
the bush girl herself is charming; but, 
though she furnishes the title of the story, 
there is a good half of it in which she 
makes no appearance at all. But, whatever 
objections may be taken to the sketch, on 
the ground, mainly, of its almost un¬ 
mentionable horrors, it is, undoubtedly, 
written with great spirit. 


Visions of a Utopian state, in which 
things will be better managed than they are 
on this discredited planet, have been rather 
common in novels recently. We cannot say 
that Mr. Murphy impresses us favourably 
by his story of this type, Beyond the Ice. It 
professes to be edited from Dr. Frank Far- 
leigh’s diary, describing a newly-discovered 
region past the North Pole. The people in 
Undara are bigger than those in the middle 
world, and they dress a little differently, 
and call one another by their Christian 
names; otherwise the differences are not 
very great. We are shown how the new 
civilisation deals with social problems, 
domestic economy, science, agriculture, 
morals, religion, &c.; but there is nothing 
very striking in the narrative. The hymn 
composed by Parson Hamer is terrible stuff 
when contrasted with the majestic simpli¬ 
city of Bishop Ken’s stanzas on the same 
subject. There is a marriage bureau in 
Undara, so that matrimonial agents who 
find it incompatible w r ith the law to pursue 
their calling here might perhaps pick up a 
wrinkle or two from this new method. War 
also, we regret to see, is not only possible in 
Undara, but is carried on with a murderous 
precision that would satisfy the scientific 
instincts of a von Moltke. There are some 
points of real interest in the story; but, 
j udged as a whole, we are not struck by its 
newness of suggestion, or its ability. 

There are two pairs of lovers in Mr. 
Dole’s Not Angels Quite, and in each case 
they are unsuited to each other. The main 
incidents of the narrative, which are not 
very exciting, relate to the breaking-off of 
long-standing engagements rashly entered 
into, and the proper sorting of the lovers. 
Alma Doubleday and Harry Carburn are, it 
must be admitted, quite a superior couple 
to the ordinary run of young people; and 
we are glad when their acquaintanceship— 
which began in a very quaint manner—ends 
in happiness and marriage. There are some 
smart things in this volume, and various 
snatches of original poetry. Some of these 
are indifferent; but the hexameters descrip¬ 
tive of New England scenery towards the 
close of the story are really stirring and 
vigorous. Mrs. Carburn and Mr. and Mrs. 
Priestley are well-drawn characters, and the 
tragic death of Mr. Priestley is described 
with true feeling. May we again draw the 
attention of an American writer to one of 
those mistakes so common with his class ? 
An English baronet does not “ find his name 
in the British peerage.” 


It would have given a better impression 
of the great Hungarian writer Jokai, if 
Messrs. Warne had added to their Library 
of Continental Authors one of his sustained 
works, instead of the collection of short 
stories headed In Love with the Czaritia. 
Still, even here we perceive the power and 
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intensity of the novelist shining through. 
The sketches are founded on historical 
incidents, and all, except the last, deal with 
painful or ghastly subjects. They are 
spiritedly translated by Mr. Felbermann, 
though we may remind the translator that 
such phrases as “ I shall lay in his bed ” are 
not English. 

G-. Barnett Smitii. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Lyric Poems. By Lawrence Binyon. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) From the London 
Hippocrene, the Bodley Head in Vigo-Btreet, 
there comes yet another singer for the judg¬ 
ment of those who are fleet enough to be at the 
heels of modem poetical literature. Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon has done his utmost for the 
critic by arranging his poems, so far as possible, 
in order of composition or conception ; and as 
the present volume contains presumably the 
choice clusters from the author’s literary vine¬ 
yard, it is possible to contrast the vintage of 
1890 with that of 1893. Perhaps the palate of 
the present writer is not fine enough for a 
task so delicate ; perhaps the alteration is in¬ 
explicably slight; in any case the gap of time 
is, comparatively speaking, sufficiently small to 
be disregarded. Three years makes a momentous 
difference in a Shelley; in the sonnets of Brown 
or the odes of Smith they make precious little 
effect. In 1890 a slender volume of verse 
entitled Primavera attracted notice. Mr. 
Binyon was one of the contributors to its suc¬ 
cess. In Lyrical Poems there are reprinted the 
four poems which first saw the light in 
Primavera. Of these, “ Testamentum Arnoris ” 
has an undoubted charm, despite two disad¬ 
vantages. Such a couplet as the following is 
clumsy, since to make it tolerable for the ear a 
heavy stress must be put on the second syllable 
of “ straightway ” : 

“ I cannot put away life’s trivial care, 

But you straightway steal on me with delight.” 

The quatrain next to be quoted is, in thought, 
very Lovelace of very Lovelace: 

“ You are the lovely regent of my mind, 

The constant sky to my unresting sea; 

Yet since ’tis you that rule me, I but find 
A finer freedom in such tyranny.” 

Mr. Binyon is often extremely commonplace, 
apparently of set purpose. But he must 
remember that nothing is harder than in poetry 
to successfully treat the commonplace. Plati¬ 
tude must have glorious presentment, else is 
platitude but a dull dog ! It is not easy to be 
sure why Lyrical Poems is somewhat of a dis¬ 
appointment. Poets are notoriously impatient, 
and, doubtless, Mr. Binyon is no exception. 
When he has learnt restraint, he will in all 
probability make perfect the imperfect, yet 
partly lovely, song which is given below: 

“ I have too happy been. 

Some sad fate envies me. 

An arrow she, unseen, 

Has fitted to her bow, 

And smiling grim, I know, 

Let the drawn shaft leap free. 

“ Deep in my side it pierced: 

With sudden pain I shook, 

And gazed around, the accurst 
Perfidious foe to espy. 

Lo, only thou art nigh 

With sweet and troubled look ! ” 

Here the pen has betrayed the brain. “Ac¬ 
curst perfidious” is dreadful, and the rhyme 
“ pierced-accurst ” more dreadful still. The 
two last linos of the second verse are surprising 
and beautiful. 

Dante: a Dramatic Poem. By G. H. R. 
Dabbs and Edward Righton. (Macmillans.) 


This dramatic poem, so brief that an indus¬ 
trious reader can finish it in twenty minutes, 
has been performed by the Independent Theatre 
Society at St. George’s Hall. True literature 
is so seldom present in plays, that the spectator 
is glad to bo weaned from words by action ; 
but Dante seems to us to be more fitted for the 
library than for the footlights. In other words, 
it is of good literary quality. From begin¬ 
ning to end this little play glows. It gives 
opportunities for ranting, but the authors have 
always been ready with the right feeling for 
the right moment. The thought of the follow¬ 
ing excerpt is a commonplace of oppressed 
genius, but it is hard to see how it could be 
better stated; for it is both temperate and 
trenchant: 

“ Gemma. Our children know not Florence, think 
on this. 

Dante. And Florence knows not me—consider 
that. 

The city of my fathers—fairest—first— 

Queen-lily of the garden of the world : 

And yet the time will come—I know it 
well— 

A time not far away, nay, very near— 

When hands that would not clasp my 
own to-day 

Will scramble for my ashes, and the 
crowd 

That fain would tear me limb from limb 
but now, 

Will then swear Heaven away to keep 
my dust. 

Wife, in the coming kingdoms of the 
earth, 

The geniu9 that must shine will shine 
through clouds; 

The hand that writes a truth down for 
mankind 

Will be the bony hand that want has 
made 

A shadowy skeleton ; the thoughts that 
bum 

Will flame from souls of starving citizens, 

And only from the garrets of the world 

Will gleam the star-fire of the Spirit of 
God.” 

In Various Moods. By M. A. B. Evans. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) To be beautifully 
slight in literature: how hard a task ! To 
few, indeed, is it given to write the lovely 
nothing. Now the author of In Various Moods 
would rather be airy than metaphysical, show¬ 
ing by such a choice that he sets out on his 
poetical journey in company with wisdom, 
paradoxical as it may sound. He has the 
requisite high spirits, the ready quip ; but the 
lyrical gift whereby to trick out his fancies 
charmingly has been withheld. The obvious 
resource is to imitate, to make the most of a 
good ear for rhythm, and use the successes of 
others. In the first part of this book we have 
high spirits clumsily translated into words. 
It would be interesting to see a treatment by 
Mr. Austin Dobson of the idea contained in 
“ The Modern Rachel ” : 

“ Priscilla leaned back in her well-cushioned pew, 
With a smile on her winsome young face, 

As she heard the old story of Rachel anew, 

She yawned ’mid her ruffles of lace. 

“ ‘ One man for seven years! ’ thought this gay 
young coquette, 

‘ How awfully stupid and queer! 

Now I should prefer, without one regret, 

Seven men for a single year! ’ ” 

The poem is a nothing, but it is not airy. All 
the epithets are deadly ordinary. The swing 
of the second stanza is defective—in a word, 
it is a fair sample of the quality of the first 
fifty pages in the volume under notice. The 
second section shows as plain as plain can be 
the most potent influence of Mr. Austin Dobson 
and (since posterity may not name them apart) 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. We hasten to say that 
the disciple has not shamed the masters, for 


some of the rondeaux and triolets are gracefully 
managed. This is amusing : 

“ With rich pumpkin-pie 
And turkey give thanks. 

Feel your heart mollify 
With rich pumpkin-pie. 

■ In your neighbour descry 
A man first in the ranks. 

With rich pumpkin-pie 
And turkey give thanks.” 

Two Lives. By Reginald Fanshawe. (Bell.) 
In the afternoon of a man’s life it is no un¬ 
common thing for him to turn with loathing 
upon the idols of his youth. In the fiery days 
of conclusions too rapid it seemed easy to deny 
all spiritual help. Youth is not the season for 
crutches, be they material or immaterial. But 
then comes the armchair period of life, when 
the radiant phases have passed away, when 
those old friends of the bright eyes and eager 
hearts possess only so much of the earth as 
their coffins occupy. It is in these days, when 
thought is the only exercise remaining, that so 
many enter upon a pilgrimage from the wilder¬ 
ness of doubt to the Canaan of hope. Such a 
journey Mr. Reginald Fanshawe seeks to 
describe in Two Lives, an incomplete poem of 
great interest, although, from its strangely 
monastic nature, so contrary to the modern 
drift of poetry, something hard of both perusal 
and classification. Austerity is not the note of 
the day. The powder-puff and skirt-dancing 
are subjects that more deeply thrill the 
rhymesters of the hour. Two men pipe of the 
music hall, and lo, they become a School. Two 
men sing of the cradle and the spouse, and lo, 
they become a School. But here is Mr. 
Fanshawe, with a poem so foreign to the jingles 
of the modem muse that he must be a School 
all by himself. We cannot but admire the 
audacity with which Mr. Fanshawe revels in 
difficulties. He has an almost Homeric largeness. 
His theme is of the hardest; his measure far 
from easy. What is the result of so much 
daring? To be candid, we are not greatly 
impressed, save by the fact that we have to deal 
with a courageous poet. Mr. Fanshawe turns 
out stanza after stanza scrupulously correct, 
scholarly, and, not seldom, beautiful; but at 
last the reader (unless his appetite be Gargan¬ 
tuan) is likely to tire. We confess to our 
fatigue. It may be our fault, it may be Mr. 
Fanshawe’s. 

The Rescue, and other Poems. By Henry 
Bellyse Baildon. (Fisher Unwin.) Recalling 
the days gone by since they composed rival 
verse-renderings of Ovid, Mr. Baildon, in a 
merry preface, dedicates his book to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. It is a volume of poems 
unequal in merit to a degree quite remarkable. 
Mr. Baildon should shun the love-BOng. As 
far as he is concerned, his lady’s eyebrow should 
go unsung; for foolscap is evidently a bad 
conductor of his emotions. All of erotic in 
The Rescue is unsatisfactory ; the fervour seems 
forced. If one God more than another should 
be easily lyrical, he is Cupid. In many of the 
pieces not touching upon love between man 
and woman there are some fine phrases, but too 
often a defective verse spoils the effect for a 
reader. The success of the book, to our think¬ 
ing, is “Jael and Sisera,” with its strange 
eastern atmosphere so cunningly rendered. We 
should like to quote from this poem, but think 
that such a course would be injurious to it. 
We give “ Auriculas ” as an example of 
Mr. Baildon’s fancy:— 

“ Grave grandees from pageant olden, 

Purple, crimson, primrose, golden; 
Yellow-hearted, tawny-tuokered 
Velvet-robed, and flounced and puckered, 
Golden-eyed and garnet-breasted, 
Cherry-rimmed and velvet-vested, 
Silver-powdered, golden-dueted, 

Damson-dyed, or orange-rusted, 
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Pencilled, painted, grained and graded, 
Frilled and broidered and brocaded, 

Ye should move in gilded coaches 
While some gorgeous prince approaches 
(Let the Polyanthi then 
Run as dapper liverymen !) 

Till your dames on polished floors • 
Sail, live splendid Pompadours ” 


The end justifies the beginning. Wo shall 
never see Auriculas again without thinking 
of compound adjectives. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. W. J. Harvey, the editor of Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, has now ready for the press his 
Bibliography of Privately-printed Books, for 
which he has been collecting materials during 
many years, and which will supersede Martin’s, 
the only other work on the subject. 

GEORGE Egerton, the author of Keynotes — 
which showed strong Scandinavian influence— 
is now engaged upon the translation of a book 
by Ola Haussen, one of the most striking 
writers of the new school in the North. It is a 
series of critical essays, entitled Tulke og Seere 
(“ Interpreters and Seers ”). 

Messrs. Methuen will publish, on April 9, 
a new story of modem society, by Mr. E. F. 
Benson, in two volumes, entitled The Rubicon. 
We understand that Dodo, by the same author, 
is now in its thirteenth edition, and that its 
popularity shows no sign of decrease. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Shakspere Studies by the late Prof. 
T. Spencer Baynes, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, to which Prof. Lewis Campbell, his 
colleague for many years at St. Andrews, will 
contribute a biographical sketch. The contents 
include the article on “Shakspere” in the 
Encyclopaedia, and three articles entitled “ What 
Shakspere learned at 8chool,” which appeared 
about fourteen years ago in Fraser's. 

Among the contributors to Vox Clamantium, 
the new “ Gospel for the People,” which is to 
be published directly after Easter by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co., will be: Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
Mr. Lewis Morris, Prof. Shuttleworth, Mr. 
A. E. Fletcher, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, Mr. 
Grant Allen, the new Dean of Ely, the Rev. 
J. C. Adderley, and Mr. Tom Mann. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
announce for early publication an historical 
romance by the Rev. J. D. Craig Houston, 
entitled The Daughter of Leontius : or, Phases 
of Byzantine Life in the Fifth Century. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a semi-humorous account of a 
hunting-trip among the Red Indians of the 
Sioux Nation, by Mr. Price Collier, of Boston, 
now resident in England. The author, and 
also the artist who furnishes the illustrations, 
lived for several months on the plains of the 
North-West, riding, shooting, and becoming 
familiar with the daily life of the Sioux 
Indians, who are almost the sole inhabitants of 
this particular part of the prairies. The book 
is written from the standpoint of one who has 
no political or sectarian prejudices, and pictures 
the Red Indian from the rather unusual point 
of view of the man of the world of literary 
tastes. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early pub¬ 
lication Chapters on Church Music, by Mr. R. B. 
Daniel. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish immedi¬ 
ately a new humorous book, eutitled Abroad 
with Twitty, by Mr. Ernest Mulliner, author of 
“ Declined with Thanks.” 


Mr. J. T. Baillie, of Edinburgh, has in 
the press a little illustrated book, by Mr. J. 
Wilson M’Laren, to be entitled Tibbie and Tam: 
or, the Upcomes, Dconcoraes, and Ongauns o’ 
Twa Cannie Scots. 

Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons announce 
the early publication of a handbook, entitled 
Commercial Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations, 
by Mr. W. G. Cordingley, author of “ Cord- 
ingley’s Guido to the 8tock Exchange.” 

TnE three following have been elected 
members of the Athenaeum Club by the com¬ 
mittee: Mr. Charles Booth, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, and Mr. A. S. Murray. 

Among the arrangements at the Royal 
Institution after Easter, we may specially 
mention a course of two lectures on “ Literature 
and Journalism,” by Mr. H. D. Traill. 

Messrs. Methuen have moved this week 
from Bury-street, Bloomsbury, to 30, Essex - 
street, Strand, where they will be neighbours 
of Messrs. Seeley. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch, we are glad to 
find, has not been deterred from continuing 
his Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, 
though it must be admitted that the new 
Part does not altogether realise the promise 
of the original prospectus. By force of 
circumstances, the work has tended to become 
rather a catalogue of collections than a 
biography of collectors. We have here a 
brief account of five great libraries that were 
dispersed within the last ten years, including 
those of two dukes and two earls; but though 
it is well known who sold the books, hardly 
anything can be ascertained about those who 
first brought them together. The only 
untitled collector is Mr. Frederick Perkins, 
whose birth and death are equally un¬ 
recorded. Nor do we feel at all sure that 
the library of the late Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire was formed by himself ; part of it, such 
as the volumes of Civil War Tracts, may con¬ 
ceivably have been inherited from the 
Hampdens. But so far as Mr. Quaritch is 
concerned, we have nothing but gratitude. 
To him are due the illustrations, consisting of 
an admirable reproduction in colours and gold 
(P by Griggs) of the binding of the presenta¬ 
tion copy to James V. of Boece’s Croniklis of 
Scotland (1536), and of two pages from that 
book, which are alone worth the eighteen- 
pence asked for the Part. To him, too, is due the 
information that the Golden Gospels (written 
in the time of Charlemagne, and once owned 
by Henry VIII.), which he bought for £2500 
in the Hamilton sale, are now in a private 
library at Oswego, being “ the most precious 
book in the whole New World.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The editors of the Pall Mall Magazine, which 
has now completed its first year of existence, 
make the following announcements for their 
new volume: a serial novel, by Mr. Rider 
Haggard; three articles on “ The Rise of 
Wellington,” by Lord Roberts; a paper on 
“ Copenhagen and Other Famous Battle 
Horses,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes; short stories 
by Bret Harte, Thomas Hardy, Q., Mrs. 
Oliphant, W. E. Norris, and W. Clark Russell; 
poems by Lewis Morris, the Hon. Roden Noel, 
Alfred Austin, Rudyard Kipling, Norman Gale, 
and R. Le Gallienne ; as well as contributions 
from Walter Besant, Grant Allen, W. H- 
Mallock, Ouida, Prof. Lanciani, &c. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain the following 
articles : “ Oriental Art and Archaeology,” by 
Mr. William Simpson, the veteran artist of the 
Illustrated London News ; “The Eucharist of 


the Lamas,” by Dr. L. A. Waddell, whose 
researches in Tibetan Buddhism have more than 
once been noticed in the Academy ; “ The 
Progress of Anthropology in India,” by Mr. 
H. H. Risley, the secretary of the newly founded 
section of Anthropology in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society; “Assyria and Nineveh,” by Dr. A. 
Lincke ; and " The True Nature and Inter¬ 
pretation of the Yi-King," by Prof. C. de 
Harlez, of Louvain, who does not agree with 
any of his brother Sinologists on this vexed 
question. 

Mr. W. W. Yates, of Dewsbury, who has 
been mainly instrumental in starting the 
Bronte Museum in that towa, will contribute 
to the April number of the New Review an 
article on “ Some Relios of the Brontes,” 
accompanied by photographs illustrating 
original works of art and needlework by 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble will contribute to 
the April number of Atalanta an essay on “ The 
Dramatic Novel, as represented by George 
Eliot.” 

TnE forthcoming number of the Reliyuary 
will contain a continuation of Mr. Clement 
Hodges’s articles on the “ Pre-conquest 
Churches of Northumbria,” and of Mr. T. M. 
Fallow’s “ Notes on the Cathedral Churches 
of Sweden.” Canon Atkinson writes on “ The 
Roman Road through East Cleveland : its 
Terminus and Object ” ; and Miss A. W. 
Buckland on “ Neolithio Trepanning.” There 
are also articles on “ Old Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions of Ireland,” “ A British Idol at Aid- 
borough,” and “ The Brass of Dorothy Turner 
at Kirkleatham.” 

Dr. Karl Blind will contribute to the next 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine an artiole on 
“ Anarchism, Old and New,” with personal 
reminiscences, treating of the views of Louis 
Blanc, a forgotten work of Proudhon, as well 
as the writings of English and foreign Anarchist 
leaders in this country. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley contributes an 
article entitled “ Are our children being over 
educated ? ” to the April number of Cassell's 
Magazine, which will also contain a paper on 
“ Preparation for the Navy,” by Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt in which he describes a visit to 
H.M.8. Britannia, and the first of a series of 
articles on “ People who face Death.” 

Good Words for April will contain artioles on 
Tycho Brahe, by Sir Robert Ball; “ The City 
of the White Walls,” by the Dean of 
Gloucester; “Assisted Sight,” by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; “ Dean Stanley,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Macleod; “ The Skipper’s Bible,” by 
Eden Phillpotts ; and “ The Love of Christ in 
the Life to Come,” by the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

The Quiver for April will contain a paper 
entitled “ Mr. Moody in his Native Air,” with 
illustrations of his surroundings at Northfield; 
an article on “ Vipers—and Public Opinion,” by 
the Rev. Michael Eastwood; and also contribu¬ 
tions from the Bishop of Winchester, Arch¬ 
deacon Sinclair, A. K. H. B., and Mrs. WeigalL 

The April number of the Sunday Magazine 
will contain an illustrated interview with the 
Rev. Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Prof. J. R. Seeley, author of The Expan¬ 
sion of England, has been appointed a knight 
commander of the order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 


We hear that Prof. Robinson Ellis has 
chosen as the subject of his inaugural lecture, 
to be delivered at Oxford next term, “ The 
Fables of Phaedrus.” 
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Prof. Edwabd Dowden announces a course 
of six lectures, on “The French Revolution anp 
English Literature,” to be delivered by him at 
Cambridge next term, as Clark lecturer in 
English literature at Trinity College. 

Prof. F. J. Sylvester has been elected one 
of the twelve foreign members of the Italian 
scientifio academy called “Dei Quaranta.” 
The two other English members are Lord 
Kelvin and Mr. Huxley. 

The University of Aberdeen has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Dr. Fairbaim, 
principal of Mansfield College. 

Examinations for the diploma in agricul¬ 
tural science and practice will be held at Cam¬ 
bridge during the first week of July. The 
examination, which is open to persons who are 
not members of the university, will be in two 
parts: (1) Botany, chemistry, engineering, 
entomology, geology, physiology, and book¬ 
keeping ; (2) Agriculture (in part conducted in 
a farm) and surveying. 

Dr. Donald Macalisteb has been appointed 
Linacre reader in physio at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in succession to Dr. Bradbury, the 
new Downing professor of medicine. 

Mr. G. M. Lane has resigned the Pope 
chair of Latin at Harvard, after a service to 
the college extending over forty-three years. 
The corporation has voted him a retiring 
pension of 3000 dollars (£600), with the title of 
Professor Emeritus. It appears that this is the 
first pension that has been bestowed at Harvard, 
though there is now a capital sum of about 
280,000 dollars (£54,000) available for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Henry W. Sage, the benefactor of 
Cornell University, recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. On this occasion, the 
board of trustees presented him with a memorial 
vase of silver; and the museum of classical 
archaeology, his latest gift to the university, 
was formally opened. It contains more than 
500 casts, and is said to be second only to the 
collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

M. Max Collignon, the archaeologist, has 
been elected a member of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, in succession to the late M. 
Waddington. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DECADENCE. 

XPIO POST ( speaks). 

The song of nations and their overthrow, 

Of mighty men that drank the earth's new wine 
Mingled with tears and blood ; that song is mine, 
That ancient tale of love and wrath and woe. 

The daikness lifts along the battle-line. 

And there are lightnings from the upper skies. 
And voices of the gods in mortal guise 
Speaking with heroes only less divine. 

DRAMATIC POET. 

Mine is the song of life, the song that stirred 
The soul of Athens—down the listless years 
For ever falls the singing rain of tears, 

Rings the immortal laughter—by my word 
I shape the breathing form, the rhythmic heart 
Of terror and dei-ire, of love and hate. 

The hands that bold, the feet that follow fate. 
Then from their busy throng I stand apart, 

And 'mid their voices mine is never heard. 

IDYLLIC POST. 

Mine are the longs of sunlight, songs whereof 
The chords are delicate colours; as I sing, 

I dream and waken, waken, dream, and still 
Can bear the footsteps and the voice of love, 

Can aee the happy shepherds wandering 
Along the fields, or sleeping on the hill 
At noonday, with the noon’s white sky above. 


LYRIC POBT. 

And I would sing of love, of love alone, 

For love is loveliest of all things that are, 

And songs of love the sweetest of all song. 

With many chords and one sweet monotone ; 
Having known many loves, and seen from far 
One love victorious over change and wrong. 

DECADBNT. 

The gods end heroes they are dust, and none 
Knoweth their place, and love and light are gone 
W here none can follow ; they have left behind 
For us the wiser heart, tLe sadder mind; 

And we can hear no other voice save one, 

Out of the dark, the voice of one who sings 
Of life forgotten and of dying things ; 

Whose song, brought hither by the sorrowing 
wind, 

Enchants the soul of him who listeneth— 

So sweetly sing the lips of lyric Death. 

May Sinclair. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TnE Bahtin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March prints several reports of 
old date relating to the continuation of the 
Esjxtitu Suyrada, and the composition of its 
later volumes. Jimenez de la Llave catalogues 
the documents in the municipal archives of 
Talavera, containing papers of great interest, 
especially concerning the Hermandades; and 
Vicente de la Fuente examines the smaller 
archives of Tarazona, Veruela, and other 
neighbouring towns. In Veruela is a copy of 
the proceedings in the divorce between 
Catherine of Aragon and Henry VIII., held at 
Zaragoza in 1521. Padre Fita has notices of 
the little-known councils of Palencia (1100) and 
of Gerona (1101); and, in conjunction with St nor 
Paz y Espeso, deals with the earliest MSS. in 
the National Library relating to the monastery 
of San Millan. Garcia Sanchez of Navarre 
calls himself King of the Spains (hispaniarum 
rex) already in 929. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Babul, General du. Mes Souvenir*. T. 1. 1810—1861. 

Puri* : Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Chevkili.on A. Sydney Smith et la renaissance des Iddes 
liberales en Angle 1 ,erre au XIXe Sidcle. Paris: Hachette. 
8 Ir. 60 c. 

Cobnelis dk Witt, Mm». Six mots de gnerre 1870—71. 

Lettrea et journal. Paris : Hachette. 2 fr. 

Habthno, O. Die deutschen Altertiimer dee Nibelung- 
enlitdes u. der Kudrun. Ciithen : Schulze. 9 11 
Knal lh.P. V. Goethe’s Sprache u. Stil un Alter Leipzig: 
Fock. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Naokadow, W. J. Moderns russische Censor u. Presse vor 
u. hiuter den Couliss-n. Berlin : Cronbach. 6 M. 
Richkimn, Jean. Mes Paradis (podrles). PariB: Charpen- 
tier. 8 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Bacbkakb, P. J. Textus psa'morum massoretious. Pars I. 
Fsalml i.—xx. Appendix: Fragmentum de psalmis 
gradualibus aethiopice scriptum. Berlin: Mayer & 
Muller. 8 M. 

Bach ha ns, J Alttertamentliche Untersuchungen. 1. Bd. 
Beilin : Calvary. 4 M. 

Ykttkr, P. Der apjkryph. 3. Korintherbrief. Tubingen: 
Furs. 4 M. 

HISTORY. ETC. 

Fobst, H. Maria Stuart n. dor Tod Darnlej s. Bonn : 
Habicht. 1 M. 

Fkomost et Meunynck. Histoire des Canonnierfl de Lille. 
Lille : Quarre. 26 tr. 

Haiti coutb. E. Cartulaire de l’dglise collcgiale de Saint- 
Piei re de Lille. Lille: Quart C\ 30 fr. 

Jaboku, J. Beitiiige zur Geacbichte des Erzstifts Mainz 
uuter Diether v. Isenburg u. Adolf IL v. Nassau. 
Osnabriick : -Schiioingh. 

Mayb. M. W olfgang Lazius als Geschichtschreiber Oester- 
reicha. Innsbruck: Wagner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Pafpafata. B. Btudie tib. den Theilbau in der Lmdwirth- 
schaft besondera in Dalmatian. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

Piepkb, A. Ear Entstebungsgeschicbte der et undigen 
Nuntiaturen. Freiburg-i.-B. : Herder. 3 A. 60 Pf. 
Ubkcnhrn u. Actenstiicke zur Geschicbte d. Kurfiirsten 
Friediich Wilt elm v. Brandenburg. 16. Bd. Hrsg. v. 
K Breysig. Berlin : Reimer. 20 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Glcckxakh, J. Rritische Studien im Beieiche der Funda- 
mentalanschauung. n der tbeoretiscben Chemie. 2. Tbl. 
Ueber die Molekularhypetbese- Wien: Deuticl e. 2 M. 
60 Pf. 


Kooanbi. Beitiiige zur pbyaischen Anthropelcgie der kino* 
L Untersuchungen am Skelet. Berlin: Fried) iinder. 
12 M. 

Radi.ofp, W. Arbeiten der Orcbon-Expedition. Atlas der 
Altertbilmer der Mongolei. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Voaa. 
24 M. 

Bztowski, O. Die tithonischen Ablagerungen v. I heodoaia. 
Berlin : Friedlander. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

BKBCHRKisrNo der Antiken Miinzen in den kiinigl. Museen 
zu Beilin: 3. Bd. 1. Abtb. Italieo. Die gepiiigten 
Miinzen von Etrurien bis Calabtien. Berlin: Spemann. 
27 M. 60 P\ 

Bueohner, W. Ueb. den Alas v. Bophoklea. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Korhtfrs, H. Guaeationes metricae et pmaodiacae ad 
Valeiium Flaccum pertinenie*. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 
Papyecs riizherz g Rainer. Wien: Holder. 10 M. 60 Pf. 
Virmaitub, i ll. Dictionnaire d‘aigot, tin de siOde. Paris: 
Charles. 6 fr. 

Winckt.k.h, H. AltorientalischeForschungen. II. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 6 M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE .. 


TATIAN’S DIATES8ARON AND a DUTCH nARMONY. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge: Feb 20, 1894. 


Dr. Zahn, of Erlangen, who by his inde¬ 
fatigable labours and sober judgments has done 
more than any other scholar towards the 
reconstruction of Tatian’s Diatessaron, has just 
published in the Neue Kirchl. Zeilschrift (v. 1), 
an account of his examination of two Munich 
MSS., which throw fresh light on the problem of 
the Latin Tatian, which Victor of Capua found 
and employed in his famous Codex Fuldensis. 
One of these is a Latin MS. (of the thirteenth 
century), in which the Harmony commences 
with Ju. i. 1, and not as Victor’s with Lc. i. 1. 
The arrangement often differs both from 
Victor’s and from that of the Arabic Tatian, 
aud there are points at which it certainly pre¬ 
serves features of the original Diatessaron which 
are lost in Victor’s Codex. Its text is 
Hieronymian. 

The other MS. is a German Harmony of the 
fourteenth century, which has hitherto been 
regarded as ultimately based, like the St. 
Gall one published by Sievers, on the Codex 
Fuldensis. Dr. Zahn shows that it has an 
independent value. It stands nearer to the 
Codex Fuldensis than does the Latin MS. above 
mentioned, but it has important differences in 
which it is supported by the Arabic and 
Ephrem’s Commentary. It opens with Jn. i. 
1-5; Lc. i. 5-80; Mt. i. 1-18; i. 18-25; Lc. ii. 
1-40. Thus it has not got Lc. i. 1-4, nor the 
insertion of Lc. iii. 34-37 before Mt. i. 17; 
both of which are features of Codex Fuldensis. 

Last Ootobtr I examined a MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library, of which 
I give the following (abbreviated) de¬ 
scription from the Catalogue: Dd. xii. 
35. 12mo, parchm., 74 leaves, about cent, 
xvi. (1) ff. 1 to 59, A Harmony of the 
Gospels in Dutch. Begins: “Inderne beghinue 
was dat wort. . . .” Ends: “. . . hare warde 
met nae volgbenden teyken. Amen.” (2) ff. 60 
to 74, Prayers and a Litany also in Dutch. 

As I knew that Dr. Zahn was on the track 
of an earlier Latin form of Tatian, I waited to 
see whether his Latin MS. might not throw a 
light on this Dutch Harmony, which, for a 
person um killed in the language, is not easy to 
read. I now find to my surprise that, while it 
has nothing to do with his Latin Harmony, 
it tallies exactly with his German one, and 
ought certainly to be printed simultaneously 
with that. The German Harmony is suspected 
by Dr. Zahn of later modifications at certain 
points— e.g., in the introduction of “ Tabor” in 
Mt. xxviii. 16, and in certain added matter at 
the close. Both of these modifications are 
absent from the Dutch Harmony, which may 
therefore at other points preserve an earlier 
tradition. Unfortunately the MS. of the Dutch 
Harmony is imperfect, having lost, as Mr. 
Bradshaw’s pencilled note shows, about five 
quires in the centre after Lc. vii. 13 and before 
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Jn. x. 22. What remains, however, is no incon¬ 
siderable portion of the whole, and certainly 
deserves attention. 

One reading I may note as of special interest. 
In Mt. i. 25 Ephrem’s Commentary gives us as 
the reading of the Diatessaron, “ He dwelt 
with her in purity until she brought forth the 
first-born,” and this interesting paraphrase of 
obit iyhuoKtv avri}v is found also in the Curetonian 
Syriac ; but no further evidence of it is cited. 
The Dutch Harmony has “ en hielt si in hoede 
bis sighebar ere eerste ghebare son,” i.e., “ and 
he kept her in watch (or care, or safety: Ger¬ 
man hut) until,” &c. This may be the inde¬ 
pendent paraphrase of a translator ; but it may 
be a modified survival of the reading of the 
Diatessaron. It would be interesting to learn 
what the German Harmony has at this point. 

J. Armitaoe Robinson. 

P.S. (MarchS).—Since I wrote the above, my 
attention has been called by the Master of Clare 
College to another Dutch Harmony, published 
by G. J. Meijer in 1835, under the title “ Ilet 
Leven van Jezu.” This has very much in 
common with the MS. of which I have spoken. 
It appears to me to be an independent transla¬ 
tion of the same Latin Harmony, with various 
modifications and glosses introduced by the 
translator, who justifies this mode of treatment 
in his preface. Mt. i. 25, where the interesting 
reading above mentioned occurs, is entirely 
omitted, perhaps from a sense that some¬ 
thing was wrong with the text. But I 
have observed two readings of exceptional 
interest. At Le. i. 27, we read, “ Dese man 
eii dese luagt waren beide van Davids 
gheslechte.” That a sentence to this effect 
occurred in the Diatessaron is made certain by 
Ephr. Comm, in Diat. 16 (Moes.), where we have, 
“ Concerning Joseph and Mary, that they were 
both of the house of David.” Compare Aphrahat, 
p. 472,1. 20 (Wright), p. 388 (Bert’s transla¬ 
tion) : “ As it is written that Joseph and Mary, 
his wife, were both of the house of David." And 
in Ephrem’s Commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles, 2 Tim. ii. 8 (p. 200 of the new Latin 
translation): “ Either that which is said con¬ 
cerning Mary and Joseph, that they were both of 
the house of David.” It seems scarcely likely 
that the appearance of these words in the Dutch 
harmony is due to the gloss of the Dutch trans¬ 
lator. The MS. Harmony has the ordinary 
reading here. 

Again, in Me. x. 21 Ephrem, Comm. 171- 
173, quotes more than once the words, “ He 
looked on him with love,” and this reading 
(instead of “ beholding him loved him ”) has 
also the support of Aphrahat. In Meijer’s 
Harmony at p. 129 we read, “ Doe sach Ihc 
lieflec op hem.” It is hard to believe that this 
is merely accidental coincidence. The MS. 
Harmony is defective at this point. 

I have said enough to show that these 
various relics of the Latin form of Tatian 
deserve fuller investigation. Such an investi¬ 
gation should not lose sight of Clement of 
Llanthony’s Harmony, of which there is one 
MS. in the University Library and another in 
Pembroke College Library. It is probable that 
Clement based his work on this older Latin 
Tatian, though he has changed the order a 
good deal, and elaborated the details throughout 
with extraordinary minuteness, so as to show 
to which Evangelist every word belongs. 

J. A. R. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BURLY.” 

Cambridge: March 16, 1891. 

The etymology of the English adjective 
“burly” is unknown. In the New English 
Dictionary, Dr. Murray practically gives it up, 
remarking that “ no plausible etymon for the 
first element has yet been found.” However, 
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he identifies it with the provincial English 
“ bowerly,” which is duly explained. 

Here, then, is the solution. It is merely a 
compound of “ bower,” with the suffix-///, as I 
now proceed to explain. The Anglo-Saxon 
form of “bower” was bur. If the long « be 
retained, the modern English form comes out as 
“ bowerly,” thus accounting for one of the 
forms. But it frequently happened that the 
long u was shortened by accentual stress or by 
a double consonant following. Examples are 
seen in “ Thursday,” “ southern,” “ hustings,” 
“dust,” “rust,” “husband,” “thumb,” 
“utter” (as a comparative adjective), “busk” 
(to get oneself ready). In all these cases the 
original vowel was long u ; whereas the 
modern sound is the modern short unrounded 
it. Hence the Anglo-Saxon form * Inirlic would 
produce “burly,” with vowel-shortening, with 
perfect regularity. And inasmuch as the said 
Auglo-Saxon form would thus produce both 
the modern forms, it is obvious that there is a 
strong probability that we are here on the 
right track. 

But Dr. Murray rightly draws attention to 
the Middle English borli, and says that it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the modern forms. 
This is true ; but the difficulty is not great. It 
all arises from the well-known habit of the 
Auglo-French scribes, who used the symbol o 
to denote the short ti; and who thus introduced 
an element of great confusion, which, in a dozen 
cases or more, is extremely puzzling. Dr. 
Sweet has pointed out how commonly this 
occurs when the short tt adjoins m or n; so 
that, to this day, instead of writing munk, 
huney, wunder, tung, we all have to write 
“monk,” “honey,” “wonder,” and “tongue,” 
though the symbol o never indicated a short o 
at any time in the history of these words. 

Now the same scribes frequently did the very 
same thing when short u occurred before r. 
Examples will be found in Stratmsnn, where 
the forms further, corsen, turf, srorf, spornen, 
tornen, torlel correspond, as a matter of course, 
to the modem “further,” “curse” “turf,” 
“ scurf,” “ spurn,” “turn,” “turtle.” Hence 
the Middle English forms of “ burly " should 
be burli and borli ; or, if the ii be long, bourli. 
These forms, burli, borli, and bourli, are 
precisely the forms that are found. This is a 
further indication that we are on the right 
track; and I thus establish my first thesis—viz., 
that the supposed Anglo-Saxon 'burlic gives 
an etymology which satisfies all phonetic 
requirements. 

But how about the sense ? Here, again, I 
see no great difficulty. A bower (see New 
English Dictionary) was, usually, a lady’s 
chamber or private apartment; and” bowerly,” 
or “burly,” meant, originally, suitable for 
such an apartment : cf. “ homely.” King 
Solomon was, we read “a borli [v.r. burli] 
bachelere,” i.e. a bachelor suitable for a lady’s 
bower, a handsome, presentable man. In the 
Morte Arthurs we find that some one is to 
“ greet well the queen and all the burly birds 
(handsome ladies) that belong to her bower." 
Can anything be more suitable ? 

Iu Rauf Coilyear, there is a most telling 
quotation. We there read of “ a burly bed,” 
i.e., a bed suitable for a lady’s bed-room. Once 
more, I ask, can anything be more suitable ? 

The various developments really present no 
great difficulty. The modern “ bowerly ” is 
well defined as meaning “ stately and comely.” 
Such a woman adonis her own boudoir. A 
knight is “ burly,” if he is handsome, present¬ 
able, young, strong, valiant, goodly, comely, 
noble, and the like. The sense, like that of 
“stout,” easily degenerates into large and 
corpulent. I need not enlarge upon this, as I 
believe there is nothing that a careful man 
cannot easily work out for himself, from the 
hints that I have given. 

Diqitizei 


The fact is that Dr. Murray had not all the 
evidence before him. There is more to be got 
under the form “ unburly,” which is, in fact, 
the word that gave me the clue. In Rauf 
Coilyear (1. 807) we read of a knight riding on 
a camel, which is described as being “ unburly, 
broad, and over high.” Here “unburly” 
actually seems to mean “ small,” whereas this 
huge creature was “ broad and over high.” 
Yet he was “ unburly ” enough, being ugly, 
unhandsome, and unpresentable; not at all the 
creature suitable for a lady’s bower. When all 
the quotations for “ unburly ” are duly worked 
out, I think the last difficulty in the way of the 
proposed etymology will disappear. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MR. slater's “EARLY EDITIONS.” 

Dundae : March 8. 1891. 

There must be a general feeling of dis¬ 
appointment with this book, more especially as 
book-collectors—amateur and professional— 
looked for a work of real value from one whose 
reputation stands so high as an authority on 
the auction value of books. The author admits 
that he is not himself a collector, but a fair in¬ 
ference from the whole is that he intended his 
book to be a guide to collectors. He, in many 
instances, gives elaborate descriptions of the 
outsides, and minute collations of the insides, 
which go to support this inference. But if this 
work was worth doing, it was wor'.h doing 
well; and it is on the crucial test of accuracy 
that the value of his work will stand or fall. I 
do not profess to have examined every chapter, 
but I have “sampled” it sufficiently to come 
to a very decided opinion as to its value to 
book-collectors, and I propose to give a few 
“ samples.” It is, perhaps, another fair infer¬ 
ence that Mr. Slater has got a great amount of 
his data at second-hand: not being a collector, he 
has been indebted to others for his information, 
and not being able, of his own knowledge, to 
check this information, he has committed him¬ 
self to statements, many of which will not 
bear examination. 

Taking the chapter which deals with the 
writings of Mr. Andrew Lang, we soon come 
to this sentence (p. 151): “Another intro¬ 
ductory essay, from Bolland and Lang's 
Polities, appears in the edition of the Politics of 
Aristotle, published by Longmans in 1886.” 
As it stands, this reads very like nonsense, 
although the “Lang” collector may surmise 
that it is a distorted reference to the separate 
publication, in 1886, of Mr. Lang’s Introductory 
Essay which first appeared in “Bolland and 
Lang’s Aristotle ” (1877). The same sentence 
continues “ and in 1879 Messrs. S. H. Butcher 
and Andrew Lang translated [rather, pub¬ 
lished their translation of] the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
another edition of which appeared in 1887.” The 
novice would not learn from such a statement 
that “another edition” was really the seventh 
of a deservedly successful book. 

Coming now to the detailed list: 

(No. 1) Ballads and Lyrics is described 
as “ bound in white parchment”; while in the 
next paragraph “ good copies in the original 
cloth ” serves but to puzzle the reader, who, 
however, may safely decide to look for doth. 
The pagination also is slightly incorrect. 

(No. 2) Oxford. “Value about £4” can 
have reference ; only to large-paper copies, 
though Mr. Slater leaves the point in doubt. 
The same remark applies to the 1889 edition of 
'Theocritus (No. 3). 

(No. 7) The Library. “ Those [illustrations] 
of bindings are printed in colours in the large 
paper copies ”—and in the small paper copies 
as well. 

(No. 12) Ballades and Verses Vain. This 
being a New York publication and there¬ 
fore not often met with in this country, it was 
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right to give a description of it, provided it 
were a correct description. Unfortunately such 
is not the case. The pagination is given as 
“ 3-165 ” while even page 1 is numbered in the 
book. Where Mr. Slater says “ from verses 
previously unprinted and not collated ” [what¬ 
ever that may mean], the book says ‘‘from 
verses previously imprinted or not collected ”— 
a very different thing. Again, “ after title 
follows * Table of Contents ’ (on four un¬ 
numbered pages) ” is inaccurate in two respects 
“Contents” (not ‘Table of’) appears on 
p. iii. and the other three pages are duly 
numbered iv.-vi. 

In passing over (No. 15) The Mark o f Cain, 
it is enough to remark that large paper copies 
were published at 5s. each, not Is. 6d. 

(No. 16) Lines on the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Shelley Society. In reading the minute collation 
of this pamphlet, one wonders whence Mr. Slater 
got it. There were only thirty copies printed 
(this information is not given), and it is there¬ 
fore very unlikely that the copies differed from 
one another to the extent that Mr. Slater’s 
differs from the copy before me. He says it is 
“ stitched in green paper wrap)jers ” ; my copy is 
in original hoards of a pale blue colour. From 
the two collations following it may be inferred 
that some one has blundered, or that, both being 
correct, Mr. Slater’s is not a sure guide 


Mr. Slater's. 


Mine. 


Blank leaf. 

Blank leaf. 

Title. 

Half-title. 
Second half-title. 


Prefatory note ix. x. 
Third half • title 6th 
(“Lines”). 

Text, pp. 13-19. 7th 


Flyleaf, blank. 

lstpage,“ TbeShelleySociety” 
half-title. 

2nd „ blank. 

3rd ,, blank. 

4th ,, certificate of copies 
printed. 

5th „ title-page, 
blank. 


note ' 


8th 


“ Prefatory 
half-title, 
blank. 

9th and 10thpp.,Prefatory note. 

11thpage,“ Lines ” half-title. 

12th „ blank. 

13th-19th pp.,The Shelley Society. 
After which the collation is fairly correct. It 
may be urged that all this is of no importance, 
and perhaps it is not; but as Mr. Slater has 
taken the trouble to print his collation, it is to 
be presumed he thought it worth while to do 


so. 

In leaving the chapter on Mr. Lang’s books 
I have to say, deliberately, that it positively 
bristles with errors and misstatements, and is 
nearly worthless as a guide to collectors. Mr. 
Slater is apparently ignorant of Mr. Lang’s 
introuvahles, a list of which would have been 
a real gain to the volume. 

Dipping now into the Thackeray ohapter, 
we come to No. 38, “ Thackerayana ” (p. 333), 
and read, “ This work . . . was suppressed as 
infringing copyright in certain particulars, and, 
though issued with alterations, no variation is 
observable in the title-page.” Having a genuine 
copy of each issue (1874 and 1875) before me, 
I notice at once— 

(a) “Notes & Anec- (i) “ Notes and Anec¬ 
dotes” dotes” 

(a) “Illustrs ted by nearly (4) “ Illustrated by Hun- 
Six Hundred Sketches ’ ’ dreds of Sketches ” 


(a) “ ChnttoandWindus” (i) “Chatto & Windus” 


besides which the careful collator would “ note ” 
seven punctuations more in the (b) than in 
the (a). 

The note to No. 36 {The Student’s Quarter), 
p. 332, does not show much knowledge of 
Thackeray’s works: “ Published in cloth, . . . 
with coloured illustrations, but whether by 
Thackeray or not is uncertain.” If the writer 
had turned up his (5) “ Thackerayana,” he 
would probably have found that the illustra¬ 
tions in both books were identical, and that 


they are “ signed ” by the well-known “ Spec¬ 
tacles.” At any rate, they are so in the copies 
before me. C. M. Falconer. 


[If it be thought that Mr. Falconer’s notes 
relate only to the “ mint, anise, and cummin ” 
of bibliography, we venture to append two 
blunders in Hie book in question which seem to 
show real ignorance of literary history. 

(1) Of Rossetti's Poems Mr. Slater writes 

(p. 218):- 

“In 1881 a third edition of these poems ap¬ 
peared, the contents being almost, ; though not 
quite, the same as those of the edition of 1870. 
A few poems were omitted; and one or two others 
added.” 

The truth is: that from the new (not third) 
edition of 1881 were omitted, not only the 
entire sonnet-sequence entitled “ The House 
of Life”—No. V. of which has never been 
reprinted, at least in this country — but 
also seven sonnets in the closing section; 
while, on the other hand, there were added 
“ The Bride’s Prelude ”—extending to fifty- 
seven pages—three other poems in the first 
section, and three translations from the Italian; 
and, moreover, the entire contents were re¬ 
arranged in a manner most confusing for 
comparison. The broad facts are stated in the 
Advertisement to the new edition, though it is 
there implied that all the sonnets of “The 
House of Life” reappeared in the contem¬ 
poraneous volume of Ballads and Sonnets. 

(2) With regard to the famous first series of 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, Mr. Slater tells 
us (p. 292) that “it was suppressed by the 
author.” Is it necessary to say that, on the 
withdrawal of this book by Moxon, it was im¬ 
mediately re-issued in the same style by John 
Camden Hotten, with no other change than 
the correction of a Greek misprint 'i 

The entire treatment of Tennyson is grossly 
inadequate. We must be content to mention 
(on the authority of the New York Critic) that 
the original MS. of Poems by Two Brothers has 
already returned to this oountry.—J. S. C.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Thubsday, March 39. 8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: DU- 
cuaaion, “Parallel Working through Long Lines,” by 
Mr. W. M. Mordey; “A Universal 8hunt Box for 
Galvanometers.” •* Transparent Conducting Screens for 
Klectric and other Apparatus,” and ” An Astatic Station 
Voltmeter,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. T. Mather ; 
” The Best Resistance for the Receiving Instrument -with 
a Leaky Telegraph Line,” by Prof. W. B. Ayrton and 
Mr. C. 8. Whitehead. 

Friday, March 30. 8 p.m. Amateur Scientific: “ The Ascent 
of Water in Trees,” by Mr. L. A. Boodle ; 41 The Occur¬ 
rence of Gold in Eruptive Rocks from South Africa,” by 
Mr. G. Holbrook ; 44 Some Facta about Parasitism and 
kindred Phenomena in Plants,” by Mr. J. Reeves. 

Saturday, March 31, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fort¬ 
nightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the Slave 

Coast of West Africa. By Col. A. B. 

Ellis. (Chapman & Hall.) 

No writer has done better work in the 
field of African ethnology than Col. Ellis, 
whose brief but brilliant military and 
literary career was abruptly terminated at 
Teneriffe on March 5 of the present year. 
He had been removed to this place after his 
successful expedition against the Sofas, of 
whom so much has been heard of late, in 
the hope that the change might enable him 
to recover from the fever contracted during 
that arduous campaign. But the disease 
could not be shaken off by a constitution 
debilitated by some years of active service 
in the enervating climate of West Africa; 
and by the death of Col. Ellis, still in the 


prime of life, England loses a valiant and 
skilful captain, and anthropological science 
one of its ablest exponents in recent times. 

Of his numerous writings— West African 
Sketches, South African Sketches, The 
Land of Fetish, West African Islands, 
History of the First West India Regi¬ 
ment, History <f the Gold Coast, The Tshi- 
Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, The 
Fhwe- Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast —the last three are by far the most 
important, entitling the author to rank 
among those rare students of primitive 
man, such as Logan, Bleek, Dalton, Bastian, 
im Thum, Schweinfurth, Junker, whose 
writings, based on original observation, 
have thrown real light on the beginnings 
and growth of human culture. These three 
works, one of which, The Tshi-Speaking 
Peoples, was somewhat fully noticed in the 
Academy of January 28, 1888, form a sort 
of trilogy, in which the three great ethnical 
groups of Upper Guinea serve as the theme 
of so many object lessons on the origin 
and development of religious and social 
institutions among some of the most typical 
members of the negro race. The lessons 
in this instance are all the more instructive 
that the three groups themselves—Ashanti 
and others of Tshi speech, Dahomeans 
of Ehwe speech, and Egbaa and others of 
Yoruba speech—undoubtedly spring from 
a common stock, and speak languages 
belonging to the same linguistic family; 
while all three represent different stages of 
culture, progressively advancing from the 
rude Ashantis in the west, through the 
somewhat less barbarous Dahomeans in 
the centre, to the relatively semi-oivilieed 
Yorubas in the east. Their comparative 
study thus affords an excellent opportunity, 
of which the author takes full advantage, 
to study the lines that religion and society 
may take in their upward development. 

The general conclusions are singularly 
instructive, and are on the whole in accord 
with those that other observers have arrived 
at, especially as regards the origin and 
growth of religious beliefs, and the con¬ 
stitution of the social community in its 
evolution from the dan through the tribe 
to the nation. Thus Col. Ellis, like Mr. 
im Thum, traces to the influence of dreams 
the first notions of primitive man on spirit 
life, immortality, and cloud-land beyond the 
grave. In the first stage, as among the 
peoples of Tshi speech, all nature is believed 
to be animated: every conspicuous object 
in the environment has its indwelling spirit, 
analogous to the indwelling spirit of man 
himself, the existence of which is proved to 
the savage mind by the fact that during 
sleep it wanders from the body to great 
distances, passes through many adventures, 
and for the time being lives a life apart. 
But some of the objects, such as the 
thunder-storm, the sea, the rapids, sharks, 
crocodiles, are dangerous and destructive, 
while others are harmless; consequently, 
the indwelling spirits of the former are to 
he dreaded as more powerful than that of 
man, and must be propitiated by acceptable 
offerings. These spirits, begotten of fear, 
thus take high rank, and with them are 
associated those of the departed who werq 
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also powerful and dangerous in life. Thus 
arise nature-worship and ancestry worship, 
the lines between which it is often difficult 
to draw, for both have had a common 
origin. 

Then comes the next stage, transitional 
in Ehwe-land, more fully developed in 
Yorubaland, in which the indwelling spirit, 
for the convenience of worship, becomes em¬ 
bodied in an image or simulacrum, whereby 
the tie is weakened between the god and 
the object he animates. The object itself 
falls more and more into the background, 
and the personality of the god becomes 
more pronounced, as the image, made of 
the material obtained from his habitat, is 
moved about, set up in the public place, 
enshrined in an enclosure, tended by special 
ministers. Thus arise temples, priests, 
regular sacrifices, and ceremonial rites. 

Then the time comes when, as already 
for the most part in Yorubaland, the 
original nature of the god, as an in¬ 
dwelling spirit of a natural object, or as 
the spirit of some formerly dreaded chief, is 
entirely forgotten, and he becomes a god 
pure and simple: that is, an abstraction 
associated with myths and legendary lore. 

“Let us imagine that the inhabitants of a 
village who have been in the habit of wor¬ 
shipping the indwelling spirit of a precipitous 
cliff in the neighbourhood, find it more con¬ 
venient if they were to bring him into the 
village. They accordingly make a figure of 
clay taken from the cliff, and set it up in the 
village in a miniature hut erected for its pro¬ 
tection. This hut then becomes the sacred 
place, as the sacrifices and sacred dances are 
performed before it, instead of, as heretofore, 
at the cliff. Generations are bora and die, 
and are succeeded by others, all of which 
have been accustomed to perform religious 
ceremonies before the miniature hut: and the 
inevitable result is that, sooner or later, the 
connexion of the god with the cliff, of which 
he was the animating principle, is completely 
lost sight of, and he is regarded as the tutelar 
deity of the village, pure and simple ” (Yoruba, 

p. 280). 

Thus we see how the religions of primitive 
man are not degraded forms of a higher 
revelation, but upward growths which 
gradually acquire the sanction of such a 
revelation, partly through fraud, partly 
through the mystic element inherent in 
human nature. It is also seen that these 
religions arise out of the whole complexity 
of man and his surroundings, and not 
merely through a solar myth, or through a 
few forgotten etymologies, all necessarily 
later developments. 

Equally instructive are the remarks on 
kinship, inheritance through the female and 
male lines, matriarchal and patriarchal in¬ 
stitutions, origin and evolution of the clan 
system, and its final fusion through the 
tribe in the nation. Here also the progress 
has been from west to east; and while the 
clan, based on uterine ties and descent 
through the mother, still persists in the 
Tshi, and to some extent in the Ehwe 
group, inheritance through the father, with 
a corresponding expansion of the tribe, 
already prevails among the Yoruba peoples. 

“Among the Yoruba tribes the blood-tie 
between futber and child has been recognised ; 
and the result of this recognition has been the 
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inevitable downfall of the clan-system, which 
is only possible so long as descent is traced 
solely on one side of the house, as may be 
readily shown. Since two persons of the same 
clan-name may, under the clan-system, never 
marry, it follows that husband ami wife must 
be of different clans. Let us say that one is 
a Dog and the other a Leopard. The clan- 
name is extended to all who are of the same 
blood; therefore, directly the blood-relationship 
between father and child comes to be acknow¬ 
ledged, the children of such a pair as we have 
supposed, instead of being, as heretofore, simply 
Leopards, would be Dog-Leopards, and would 
belong to two clans. They in their turn might 
marry with persons similarly belonging to two 
clans, say Cat-Snakes, and the offspring of these 
unions would belong to four dans. The clan- 
system thus becomes altogether unworkable, 
because, as the number of clans is limited and 
cannot be added to, if the clan-name still 
remained the test of blood-relationship and a 
bar to marriage, the result in a few generations 
would be that no marriage woidd he possible. 
Consequently, the clan-name ceases to be the 
test of consanguinity, kinship is traced in some 
other way, and the clan-system disappears. The 
Yorubas have adopted what appears to have 
been the usual course, and blood-relationship 
is now traced both on the father’s and on the 
mother’s side as far as it can be remembered, 
and marriage within the known circle of con¬ 
sanguinity is forbidden ” ( Yoruba , p. 176). 

There is a great deal of linguistic matter 
in this series, but by a regrettable oversight 
much of this will be of little use to the 
philologist. The languages of all the 
groups under consideration are largely 
monsyllabic, most words being in fact 
reducible to a limited number of primitive 
verbal monosyllables, answering to the 
“ roots ” of Sanskrit grammarians, and by 
the author regarded as such. But so far 
from being roots in the sense implied, these 
monosyllables are the outoome of profound 
phonetic decay, as is evident from the large 
number of homonyms distinguished in the 
spoken language by their proper intonation. 
In fact, the Upper Guinea, like the Indo- 
Chinese and for the same reason, are 
strictly toned languages, in which the tonic 
element is of primary importance, and 
should be indicated by diacritical marks of 
some kind. Unfortunately, little attention 
has been paid to this essential feature, and 
no attempt at all has been made to dis¬ 
tinguish the tones, of which there are at 
least four, probably more. Thus, in the 
list of Yoruba verbal monosyllables, ro has 
six entries, to which are assigned about a 
dozen different meanings (to excite, sound, 
tell, wrong, drip, write, crash, rain, &c.), 
but not a single discriminating mark of any 
kind. Apart from this serious drawback, 
the grammatical data will be found useful 
in comparing the Upper Guinea languages 
with those of the surrounding Sudanese 
populations. There are also collections of 
Yoruba proverbs and folk-lore, some of 
which betray a considerable degree of 
natural shrewdness. 

A. H. Keane. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We have received the first number of Science 
Progress : a monthly review of current scientific 
investigation, which is published by the 
Scientific Press, at 428, Strand. It opens with 
a characteristic article, by Prof. Fitzgerald, of 
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Dublin, indicating the directions in which the 
future advance of physics may be expected to 
throw light upon the problems of other sciences. 
Mr. W. J. Rodger states the new theory of 
solutions, or osmotic pressure, founded by 
Van ’t Hoff. Next follows a more popular 
article, by Mr. W. Botting Helmsley, of Kew, 
summarising the latest facts with regard to 
insular floras. Very interesting is his account 
of the new flora that grew up on Krakatoa 
within three years after the eruption, and the 
statement that the flora of Ceylon exhibits 
much stronger Malayan affinities than that of 
the Indian peninsula. Mr. A. C. Seward, of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, summarises in a similar 
way the latest discoveries of fossil plants, in 
support of the importance of palaeo-botany. 
Dr. G. A. Buckmaster, of St. George’s Hospital, 
writes on the origin and nature of certain 
bacterial poisons. In the next article, which 
is perhaps the most striking of all, Prof. Howes, 
of the Royal College of Science, emphasises the 
reaction against the excessive importance 
attached but a little while ago to comparative 
embryology, and points out how promising is 
the outlook of vertebrate morphology on the 
old lines. (We may remark, however, that the 
last term we should ourselves have thought of 
applying to the mammalian remains lately 
discovered in America is that of “ a galaxy”). 
Finally, Prof. Haliburton, of King's College, 
summarises recent research on chemical physi¬ 
ology, or physiological chemistry. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The March number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with an article by the 
Headmaster of Westminster, entitled “A New 
Fount of Greek Type.” No one will deny the 
exceeding ugliness of the Greek type almost 
universally used in England at the present day, 
about whose pedigree we should like more 
information. Is it true that it represents the 
handwriting of Porson, as the Aldine type 
represented that of the fugitives from Byzan¬ 
tium ? Mr. Rutherford speaks well of the 
Greek type used in Holland; we have ourselves 
been better pleased with some of the many 
varieties used in Greece itself. But Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford’s chief object is to introduce an entirely 
new fount, which has been specially designed 
for his forthcoming edition of the Scholia of 
Aristophanes. The designer is Mr. Selwyn 
Image, of the Century Guild Hobby Horse, who 
has based himself on the square semi-uncial 
calligraphy of the tenth century. As an artistic 
experiment, it is very interesting; but we must 
suspend our judgment, before recommending 
universal adoption. We are again struck by 
the large proportion of theological matter in 
the Classical Review. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott 
contends that the verse—“Forty-and-six years 
was this temple in building” (John ii. 20)— 
refers not to the temple of Herod, but to that 
of Ezra; Mr. E. N. Bennett reviews the 
“Apocrypha Anecdota” of Mr. James, specially 
referring to the passage in the Acta Philippi, 
which seems to throw light on the talking cross 
in the Gospel of Peter; and Mr. A. Robertson 
draws attention to the Studies of Dr. 
Loofs on the so-called “ Sacra Parallela.” 
In philology proper, Mr. G. Dunn propounds 
an original explanation of the long sonants; 
Prof. A. N. Jannaris shows that vtp6, the 
modem Greek word for “water,” is simply a 
phonetic modification of rtapoe = “ fresh ” ; and 
Mr. W. R. Paton, writing from Asia Minor, 
suggests why classical Tonyi = a spring has come 
to mean a “ well,” in its modem form of njydSt. 
Under archaeology, there are three articles: 
Mr. W. E. Heitland argues, against Diodorus 
and Freeman, that the city quarter of Syracuse, 
known as Tyche, did not exist before the 
Athenian siege; Mr. Edward Capps, of Chicago, 
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criticises a German treatise on the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the early Greek stage; and Mr. Oecil 
Smith reviews an important work by Hnrtwig 
on Greek vases, with special reference to the 
evidence afforded by the names of the paiuters 
and the use of the word /caA.<ij. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. —( Saturday , Feb. 24 ) 
Miss Louisa Mary Davies, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Arthur S. Way read a paper on “ The 
Sacred Drama in England.” Amid all the dis¬ 
praise eo often heaped upon the medieval monkish 
orders, it is well to remember that they were not 
so far aloof from the world as to disregard the 
spiritual darkness of the common folk, or so lackiug 
in worldly wisdom as to miss the most effective 
method of communicating such light as they pos¬ 
sessed. In an age when books were, for the 
general public, practically non-existent, when the 
speech of the common people was a jargon strange 
to consecrated lips, and the universal language of 
the clergy was an unknown tongue to their llocks, 
there was a real danger that the communication 
of religious instruction might be regarded as im¬ 
practicable; aud itspeakswell for the iuveutivene.-s 
uud enterprise of the good fathers that they devised 
and elaborated a method of imparting spiritual 
enlightenment which made the average artisan of 
the middle ages more familiar with Biblical 
incidents and personages than are thousands of 
working-men in this nineteenth century. The 
miracle plays date back to within a few years 
of the Norman Conquest. These representations, 
which were multiplied fast during the succeeding 
hundred years, were at first confined to the inside 
of thechuicheB, and seem to have been adjuncts to 
the service of the liturgy. The Nativity, the 
Passion, the Resurrection, were thus as tableaux 
ri rants made real to the perceptions of the 
worshippers. Then in the churchyard, afterwards 
in the street, lastly in the town-meadows, the 
scaffolding was set up for the unfolding of the 
ecclesiastical pageants. The dialogue was at first 
in Latin, with an occasional refrain in the 
vernacular. Preliminary and concurrent explana¬ 
tions were given by the “ Expositor,” which, with 
the action and gestures of the performers, made 
it all at least as intelligible to our unletteied 
ancestors as are the Greek and Latin plays at our 
universities and public schools, at which throngs of 
gentle ladies and honest citizens are now wont to 
be present, with much apparent appreciation, not 
to say edification. Early in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the miracle plays were commonly represented 
to the people in their own tongue. Then the 
representations passed out of the hands of the clergy, 
though the plays were doubtless still composed by 
monkish scribes. The trade guilds of the large 
towns had taken them up, and exerted themselves to 
the utmost to produce them with a magnificence 
which had the effect of attracting the country-folk, 
labourers, yeomen, and gentry from around by 
thousands, so that the city of the celebration became 
a huge fair. To obviate inconvenient crowding of 
the spectators, the pageant was performed in 
travelling sections, the triple stages representing 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, mounted on wheels, 
following each other round the town, and stopping 
at definite points for the performance. No expense 
was spared; guild vied with guild in the magnifi¬ 
cence, the upholstery, the decoration, the costuming 
of the special pageant allotted to it. As for the 
dialogue, it was by no means so crude and bald as 
■night be hastily inferred by the ordinary reader 
of the literary history of those primitive times, 
lhe composers recognised—made it a cardinal 
pnnciple, we might say—that the audience 
must be interested and amused. Solemn as 
were the themes, neither sacred actors nor 
profane beholders would accept any necessary 
between solemnity and boredom. The 
ctulduh and straightforward art of those old 
dramatists felt no repugnance in following 
!!. j . literal accuracy every circumstance, 
ecordeij or inferred, of the original narrative 
wnich they dramatised; and the simple faith of 
.f® r enaience saw no impropriety in the introduc- 
Eof- 01 % m ° at sacred or awful supernatural 
“flags. The drama, generally written in octo¬ 
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syllabic verse (especially affecting the metre of 
Chaucer’s Rime of Sir Thopas), though abounding in 
anachronisms and absurdities both of character 
and dialogue, sometimes contains passages of 
simple and natural pathos, sometimes scenes which 
must have affected the uucritical beholders with 
high-wrought reverence and awe, or with the 
deepest horror ; and, on the other hand, they are 
often relieved by bursts of the broadest comedy. 
Of the three elements of dramatic success- 
brilliant staging, spirited acting, and effective 
diction—we have seen that the first was amply 
secured. Of tie second, we have evidence in 
Chaucer and other writers that the actors per¬ 
formed their parts con amors. As for the diction of 
the plays, if we were to say that much of it com¬ 
pares favourably with a great deal that seems 
to go down with modem audiences, we should be 
well within bounds. It is, of course, archaic and 
rude in versification; yet as a vehicle for the 
vigorous homespun wit, the simple pathos, the 
insight into human nature, the keen appreciation 
of what will tickle the audience, it is marvellously 
good. There is a swing and go, a perception of 
melody, a lavish richness of rhyme in the short, 
swiftly-rushing lines, which recalls the best work 
of Skelton, aud the effect of which can ba realised 
by one who calls to mind the immense success 
attuiued through precisely similar metrical effects 
in the “ Gilbert comic operas ” of to-day. That 
our forefathers took all these representations in 
serious good faith is evidenced by the manifest 
traces of them in medieval literature and art. 
Symonds has pointed out that the miracle plays 
provided in some sense au education for the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists and their audiences; it is, 
however, somewhat remarkable that so few 
attempts were made to re-cast the old themes in 
the new moulds. Greene's “ Looking Glass for 
London and England ” (a dramatisation of the 
story of Jonah) and Peele’s “David and 
Bethsabe,” seem to be, if not the only specimens 
of Elizabethan sacred drama, at least all that 
have escaped the limbo of oblivion. Peele’s is by 
far superior to the other, and perhaps superior to 
the rest of Peele’s work. Yet it cannot be 
claimed that his success was such as to encourage 
others to essay a similar task. To treat such a 
subject adequately, so that, while dramatic interest 
is maintained, the reader should not be struck 
with the falling off from the simplicity and majesty 
of the Scripture narrative, would require high 
poetic genius, a mind saturated with the spirit of 
the psalmists and prophets, and a reverent touch 
like that of Milton. Peele possessed none of these: 
his work was a mere literary essay, embellished 
with glowing description, fancifnl images, and 
turgid declamation ; but no character really lives, 
unless, by a paradox, we except that of Absalom 
when he dies. Peele made no second attempt, nor 
does it seem that any of his contemporaries tried 
their hands at a similar theme. From what 
had seemed so easy to a host of authors 
during the pre-Beformation period, the con¬ 
temporaries of Shakspere shrank as from 
a fiopeless task. The very cause which 
might have been expected to kindle them 
to the task, acted as a deterrent; for it had 
created, what previously had no existence—a 
critical audience, an audience whom no faults 
in treatment, no errors of taste in this special 
department of literature, would escape, and whose 
criticism would probably have taken a mercilessly 
practical form. And, owing to the popularity of 
the recently issued translation of the Bible, 
the dramatist could in the matter of religious 
instruction impart nothing to an audience 
saturated with Biblical lore ; and his resources of 
diction would be severely strained to improve 
upon the habitual speech, the natural language of 
devotion and of highwrought feeling, of many of 
those who might be present. Before the splendour 
of the risen sun, the flickering lamps of miracle 
play and morality straightway died down, and the 
poets felt how futile would be the attempt to 
kindle new torches. Both on literary and on 
ethical grounds a revival of the sacred drama was 
impossible. On literary grounds; for to recreate 
the characters of sacred story, in all the depth and 
earnestness of their humanity, in all the height of 
their heroism and their sanctity, to set forth 
worthily the truly human in their weakness, the 
divine in their upward strivings, and at the same 


time to endue them with such sublime simplicity 
of speech, such unearthly musio of utterance, as 
should not seem incongruous with the model that 
was now in all men's hands, should not make a 
discord with the harmonies that now rang in all 
men's ears, was a task from which a Shakspere or 
a Milton might well have shrunk. It was im¬ 
possible on ethical grounds; for the people were 
so impressed with theloftiuess of the sacred ideals, 
the priests were fo jealous of profane hands 
touching the ark, the whole surroundings and 
associations of the new theatre were so out of 
keeping in the eyes at least of the more serious 
part of the community, that the attempt would 
to many have seemed like desecration. At the 
best it would only have been tolerated, and would 
have been felt to be superfluous. The nation was 
teaching itself, and had, moreover, no lack of 
spiritual guides; and the dramatists, with true 
literary and ethical instinct, turned to themes to 
which mortals might hope to do justice, to fields 
where their presence would be unchallenged. It 
was a hundred years before Milton essayed to walk 
in that charmed circle. In majesty and melody of 
utterance, in reverence of spirit, in saintliness of 
soul.hewasqualifiedforthe mighty venture ; butin 
the dramatic instinct, the unerring touch which can 
make the past live again, in the clear vision which 
“sees life steadily and sees it whole,” he was 
deficient. His “ Paradise Lost ” is like a glorified, 
etherealised, miracle play; but since Satan is its 
hero, and our first parents shadowy puppets by 
comparison, since Hell is made the scene of great¬ 
ness in calmity, and the war in Heaven a burlesque, 
we cannot regard it as a solution of the problem. 
Nor was “ Samson Agonistes ” calculated to in¬ 
augurate a sacred drama. It reads like a tran¬ 
script from Euripides; it is a noble copy from the 
antique, it reminds us of the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus which medieval piety renamed Peter the 
Apostle; it is a sacred poem, but not a play ; not 
the morning star of a new day for the drama, but 
rather a Hesperus reflecting tbe light of a long-set 
sun. Milton failed aud Shakspere stood aloof; and 
till a poet shall arise who combines the gifts of 
Shakspere and Milton, we are not likely to see a 
sacred drama at once worthy of its origin and 
commensurate with our preconceptions of the 
necessary conditions. Should the Titan appear, it 
will be but a transient glory, for he could not 
found a “ school.”—Mr. Leo H. Grindon, in a 
paper which dealt with the figurative language and 
the botanical allusions in “ David and Bethsabe,” 
said that figures different from those of our ordinary 
colloquial speech are exceedingly rare in the drama, 
and that the botanical allusions consist only of cita¬ 
tions or adaptations of a few Old Testament trees 
—the cedar, the olive, the almond, the oak, and 
the mulberry. “Oak ’’ ought to be “ terebinth,” 
the Hebrew being Hah, not a lion ; and “ mulberry” 
ought to be “ poplars,” the Hebrew being bekhaim. 


Victokia Institute. —( Monday , March 19.) 

Sir G. G. Stokes, president, in the chair.—A paper 
by Dr. Prestwich, on “ A Possible Cause for the 
Origin of the Tradition of the Flood,” was read 
by Prof. Rupert Jones. The paper described at 
considerable length the various phenomena which 
came under the author's observation daring long 
years of geological research throughout Europe 
and the coasts of the Mediterranean. He con¬ 
cluded by giving the reasons why he considered 
that these were only explicable upon the 
hypothesis of a widespread and short sub¬ 
mergence of continental dimensions, followed 
by early re - elevation; and this hypothesis 
satisfied all the important conditions of the 
problem. The age of man was held to be divided 
into palaeolithic and neolithic, and he considered 
rightly so. He concluded by saying that thus 
there seemed cause for the origin of the wide¬ 
spread tradition of a flood.—A communication waa 
also read from Sir W. Dawson, who welcomed the 
paper as confirming his conclusion, come to on 
geological and palaeontological grounds, as to a 
physical break in the anthropic age. The evidence 
for this was afforded by the cave remains and 
from a vast number of other sources.—A dis¬ 
cussion ensued, in which Dr. Woodward, Prof. 
T. B. Jones, Prof. T. McK. Hughes, Dr. E. Hull, 
and Sir Henry Howorth took part. 
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FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

Tnis year the society of original engravers, 
known at present under the name which heads 
my notice, opens an exhibition large, creditable, 
and sufficiently varied. The show, besides in¬ 
cluding a great array of interesting work 
wrought with the etching needle and aqua 
furtia, permits to us the sight of here and there 
an aquatint, here and there a mezzotint, here 
and there an original engraving in linn, such as 
those wonderful book-plates by Mr. Sberbom, 
whose praises I have been sounding these many 
years, by reason of the fact that not only is the 
technical quality of his work unique, but his 
taste in design of the finest. Lithography alone 
has now to be added to the possible exhibits 
of the society, for it to include substantially 
every form of autographic art that is de¬ 
pendent upon the printer—dependent upon 
him, I mean, not only for its multiplication 
and diffusion, but for its very existence in the 
completed phase in we can recognise and enjoy 
it. For until the printer has come upon the 
scene—the man with the printing-press, that 
is, whether he be the servant of the artist or 
the artist himself — neither line-engraving, 
etching, aquatint, mezzotint, or lithograph can 
reach the point at which it fittingly euguges 
the attention of the amateur. This thing at 
least they have in common, all these different 
and so interesting arts. 

It would be unreasonable, perhaps, to expect 
that every year the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers should distinguish itself by the revela¬ 
tion of some new and striking talent: enough 
if but occasionally it presents to us the work 
of some new artist of skill. We count more 
regularly upon noting a progress in the work 
of men whose names are already familiar to 
the students of their art. Of English 
exhibitors, perhaps Mr. Oliver Hall is the 
etcher whose progress is this year most visible, 
though Mr. D. J. Cameron (hitherto, indeed, 
industrious and careful, but somewhat 
imitative) runs him hard; while, among the 
few foreigners who send, M. Helleu makes 
himself remarked and most justly admired. 
Mr. Hall’s prints (which, albeit independent in 
detail, owe something, one supposes, in their 
general effect to a study of Mr. Seymour 
Haden) deal in the main with the ordinary 
rural landscape of England. Most of his 
subjects might have been discovered within 
twenty-five miles of the oapital, in a broad 
belt, just beyond the limit that is known as 
“ Greater London.” A heath, perhaps, for it 
is heath rather than moor, and suggests a home 
county rather than Yorkshire or Wales: 
Surrey is probably the scene of it. An “ Edge 
of the Forest ” : Surrey too, most probably, or 
is he this time as far a-field as Hants ? a road, 
a group of trees, such trees as bow in westerly 
winds over the modest uplands of Redhill or 
Hendon. The feeling of that uneventful 
country, with something of its accidents of 
weather, with the passage over it of shower 
and gust—that Mr. Hall skilfully and freely 
conveys. And when by chance he addresses 
himself to something seen in more remote 
wandering in excursions to Coniston, or to the 
little land on whose “bravery ” it was so often 
Mr. Gladstone’s pleasure to insist, the result, so 
far as I know, is not the exhibition of any new 
phase of his talent. Mr. Cameron’s important 
landscape, in which I note an effort more 
sustained and independent than any he has 
hitherto made, is a view of Haarlem and its 
outskirts. You stand away from the town, a 
great windmill is to your left; the middle 
distance, and the distance also, is filled, plane 
beyond plane, by house and tower. Not the 


sceno only—something, at least, in its senti¬ 
ment—recalls now the art of Buysdael in its 
least romantic mood, and now the art of De 
Kiininck. Those sympathetic painters of the 
Dutch country have dropped, it seems, a hint to 
Mr. Cameron as to its appropriate treatment. 
M. Helleu—the third artist of whom, to 
some extent to the exclusion of more familiar 
exhibitors, I wish, on this occasion, to speak 
in a certain detail—is, as he is, perhaps, best 
known to be in France, an eminent artist in 
pastels. He is likewise the master of the dry- 
point sketch. The two mediums, properly 
understood, have a good deal in common : 
the spontaneity, the impulse, the effect gained 
at once, or lost beyond retrieving. Mr. Helleu's 
art deals in the main with the liveliest and most 
graceful of his own contemporaries —his vivacious 
fellow townswomen: not “ Montmartroises 
de Montmartre ” indeed, but “ Parisieunes de 
Paris.” Now one of them, seen from behind, 
is examining those drawings of Watteau, “aux 
trois crayons,” which if among the minor are 
certainly among the most real delights of the 
Louvre. Now another of them “ se chauffe’’ 
before the open tire—“ se chauffe,” be it under¬ 
stood, not quite d la Besuard. Now, again, in 
the print which is artistically the most 
audacious, we have nothing in the picture but 
a cup and a raised hand, in bed, that holds it, 
and, above the cup, the wave or toss of lightly- 
lying hair. “ Femme a la Tasse,” he calls it, 
and one puts it, in one’s mind, by the side of 
last year's most exquisite plate, “ Profile de 
Jeune Fille.” Original and modem, in a high 
degree, is this bold yet dainty observer—none 
the less modern because it is but of few things 
that his art achieves, or even attempts, a full 
and perfect expression. Wo must allow him 
his deficiencies; his qualities we must be 
grateful for. 

No transition could be more sudden than that 
which one makes in passing from this art 
of M. Helleu’s—light, dexterous, brilliant, 
essentially and charmingly French—to that art 
of Mr. L°gros’s and of two other men who owe 
him much, though they have much of their own 
to place beside that which in their work 
reminds us of him : I speak, of course, of Mr. 
William Strang and Mr. Charles Holroyd. Mr. 
Legros goes upon his old and honoured way. 
Both of the younger men deal vigorously, yet 
not always luminously, with allegory. Their 
best work lies, I think, outside its bounds. 
Mr. Strang has at least a couple of dignified 
portraits of men—one of which, that of Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, is in the spirit of Van¬ 
dyke. But a child’s portrait—wholly original, 
so far as I am able to discern—the portrait of 
Ian Strang, seated, dressed in a blouse or 
smock, is yet more engaging, and is indeed 
of sterling excellence. The dignity of Mr. 
Holroyd’s art finds natural expression in 
“The Monk at the Organ,” nor, of course, 
is the dignity necessarily less in that “ Land¬ 
scape with Diana,” which is touched with 
classic charm. 

I would that time and space suffered me to 
do justice to the works of the many other very 
interesting etchers whose names are in the 
catalogue, and whose prints are on the wall 
—from the veteran chef d’Icole whose final 
“ Fragment,” wrought a dozen years ago, is 
now exhibited in the gallery over which he 
presides, to the youngest recruit whom the 
fascinating art of etching has known how to 
ress into its service. And, between these two, 
ow many worthy artists—Mr. Herkomer, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Frank Short, Mr. East, Mr. 
Macbeth, Mr. Holmes May, and others, of 
whose achievements nothing can at the present 
moment be said. 

Frederick Wbdmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. 

Christ Church, Oxford: March 17, lg&t. 

I ask a little space in which to protest against 
the treatment of Roman Britain iu Dr. Traill’s 
Social England. 8ix contributors have there 
described the various aspects of “ England 
before the English ” : all have naturally said 
much about the four centuries of Roman rule, 
and the result is most surprising and unsatis¬ 
factory. The pages due to Mr. F. T. Richards, 
of course, contaiu competent work, even if they 
hardly reach the best level of this able scholar: 
the rest is a melancholy spectacle. 

Of errors in fact, the following may serve as 
miscellaneous specimens. Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester's provinces, cities, roads, even his views 
on Druidism are adopted as historical truth, 
though every scholar knows they are forged. 
The date of the Roman invasion is given in four 
places: in three it is given wrongly. We are 
told that Bokerley and Wausdyke were Belgic 
works, that Pliny wrote before a.d. 43, that 
Camulodunum became a colony after a.d. 61 , 
that the “ Histories ” of Tacitus are an authority 
on Roman Britain, that Jupiter Dolichemus 
(sic) was a Gallic god, and so forth. The 
occurrence of Christian symbols on Roman 
imperial coins is adduced to prove that Britain 
was Christian ; the occurrence of two devotiones 
and various objects lettered uterefelix, to prove 
that the land was above other lands addicted to 
magic; and both arguments illustrate a familiar 
and elementary misuse of evidence. This 
inadequacy in the matter of details seems to 
me to be matched by equal inadequacy in 
general statements. Trades and industries are 
wrongly inserted or omitted, religious worships 
are misnamed and misappreciated, and that 
most important aspect of Britain, its military 
organisation, is misdescribed out of all recogni¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Traill, I suppose, aims at supplying 
scholarly summaries of the best results con¬ 
nected with his subject; and it is very probable 
that, in most parts of the book, his contributors 
have come reasonably near this aim. The part 
to which I have been alluding is a striking 
exception, against which it seems fair to put 
forward a protest and a warning. 

F. Haveriteld. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
It is announced that the trustees of the British 
Museum have obtained the consent of the 
Treasury to the purchase, from the Duke of 
Bedford, of about five-and-a-half acres of 
ground, immediately adjoining the present 
buildings. The ground is now occupied by 
houses, of which all the leases will shortly 
expire. In the result, the trustees will have at 
their disposal, for future extensions, the entire 
area extending over nearly fourteen acres, from 
Russell-square on the east to Bedford-square on 
the west, and from Moutagu-place on the north 
to Great Russell-street on the south. The 
price agreed upon is £20 0,000. 

The chairman of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has received a letter from the Foreign 
Office informing him that a Firman has been 
granted by the Sultan for permission to exca¬ 
vate in Jerusalem for two years on the usual 
conditions. The committee will, therefore, be 
able to resume the excavations which proved 
so successful under Sir Charles Warren in the 
years 1867-1870. The task of superintendence 
has been entrusted to Mr. Frederick Jones 
Bliss, who is already at Jerusalem, and will 
commence work without delay. 

The Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, 
of which Prof. H. Herkomer is president, will 
open next week its spring' exhibition. The 
special feature on this occasion is a loan oollec- 
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tion of pictures and drawings by Frederick 
Walker and Mr. J. W. North. 

The fourteenth Easter exhibition of pictures 
at St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, under the auspices 
of Canon Barnett, was formally opened by 
Prof. Herkomeron Tuesday of this week. Lord 
Dudley has sent his Murillo series, “The 
Prodigal Son ” ; the Sheffield Corporation their 
collection of Petties, recently on view at 
Burlington House; and Mr. H. Keene a 
number of drawings by the late Charles 
Keene. Sir J. E. Millais is represented by his 
early Pre-Baphaelite work, “The Carpenter’s 
Shop ” ; and Mr. G. F. Watts by “ Sic Transit.” 
There are also works by Madox Brown, D. G. 
Rossetti, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. The exhibition, whioh is entirely free, 
will remain open until April 8. 

Among the arrangements at the Royal 
Institution after Easter, we may mention a 
course of two lectures on “ The Etching 
Revival,” by Mr. F. Seymour Haden; and a 
course of three lectures on “ Egyptian 
Decorative Art,” by Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology for 1893 (Kegan Paul) is devoted 
to a single article, entitled, “ A History of the 
Akropolis of Athens,” by Mr. Walter Miller, 
which was originally read before the archaeo¬ 
logical seminary of Leipzig University, under 
Prof. Overbeck. Most justifiably, special 
attention has been given to the condition and 
development of the Akropolis before the Persian 
invasion, as revealed by recent excavations, and 
to its history after the Peloponnesian War. 
We are surprised to find that there is no agree¬ 
ment as to the date of the Tower of the Franks, 
now destroyed. Hertzberg ascribes it to the 
Burgundian or French Dukes (1205-1311), our 
author to the Florentine Dukes of the Acciaiuoli 
family (end of the fourteenth century), while 
Bohn thinks that it was built by the Turks. 
The paper is illustrated with four plates. 


one. The public, accustomed to the rich, 
sonorous orchestra of Beethoven and Wagner, 
grows weary of the quaint and often 
queer effects. If the world were a palace 
of truth, many persons would be content to 
speak highly of the .old master, yet carefully 
avoid listening to his works. When will an end 
be put to a wretched farce ? Bach’s orchestra¬ 
tion is not given, but only a caricature of it. 
It is no fault of Dr. Stanford’s that the 
Passion was not performed according to 
Bach’s intentions. There are many reasons, 
which it is impossible now to discuss, why 
Bach’s combinations and colouring cannot be 
reproduced. No one has ventured to deny 
this, although so many seem to take a pleasure 
in disguising the fact. The old has partly 
disappeared, and something has to be put into 
its place. That something was attempted by 
Robert Franz. Why is his “ Bearbeitung ” of 
the Matthew Passion never given ? Has the 
discussion respecting the relative merits of 
Mozart’s and Franz’s “additional” accompani¬ 
ments, as they are foolishly called, to the 
“ Messiah ” thrown the name of the latter into 
discredit ? The case here is not a parallel one. 
It is open to any one to say he prefers Mozart’s 
version of the “Messiah ” to that of Franz. But, 
as far as we are aware, Franz is the only man 
who has prepared a score of the Passion. And, 
as he himself said to the writer of these lines 
in reference to this very Matthew Passion a 
few months before his death : “I have tried to 
reproduce Bach’s ideas and developments. I 
have evolved my score from Bach. I have 
merely tried to express in full what is only hinted 
at in the master’s score.” Why, then, should 
not a hearing be accorded to Franz’s version ? 
The public could then listen to the grand 
music under more favourable conditions, and 
critics could discuss how far Franz’s written 
accompaniments were in the spirit of Bach’s 
unwritten, or obsolete, parts. Or else let 
someone try to improve on Franz. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MUSIC. 

BACH’S “MATTHEW PASSION.” 
The performance of this great work by the 
Bach Society at the Queen’s Hall last 
Thursday week was one of considerable interest. 
It was sung, we believe, for the first time 
by that society, and in the original German. 
The trying part of the Evangelist was inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Robert Kaufmann, who came 
expressly from Germany. He sang in an 
artistic manner, although the quality of tone 
of the voice seemed rather dry. In forming 
an opinion of him, however, the very high 
music, the difference of pitch, and an 
appearance in a new hall must certainly 
be taken into consideration. . The choir was 
scarcely at its best; and the vocalists, 
Miss Fillunger, Miss Brema, and Messrs. 
Salmond and Bispham, also failed to do them¬ 
selves full justice. Dr. Joachim, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Bach, played the violin obbligati, 
and Miss Dolmetch the part for viola da gamba. 
In spite, however, of shortcomings, one could 
not but feel the solemn dignity of the music. 
And one could not help wondering why, 
after all, it did not seem to create a 
deeper impression. The hall was crowded, 
but there were many empty seats before the 
close. True, the performance lasted from eight 
o’clock to midnight; but operas could be named 
of equal, or even greater, length, which do not 
thus decimate the audience. But an opera, say 
“ Faust,” or “ Die Meistersinger,” is given— 
making certain allowances for imperfections in 
the rendering—as intended by the composer. 
Not so, however, the mighty Matthew Passion. 
An attempt is made to give it with eighteenth 
century orohestration, but it is not a successful 
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ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

A * ETUlIER*.—ANNl*AL EXHIBITION of the Society, with a 
Selection from the Etched Works of tin- op| Masters, NuW OPEN at 
the SOCIETY'^ GALLERY, No. 5 a, Pull Mall East, Irom ]o till 6. 

A. Stkwakt, .Secretary. 


/1 \ THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 

\ i / yoke merriment. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


AXOMVM ERODITVM, the devouring 
book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickpbaat Paste. 


ANYBODY go one better ? 


XLhc Hutbor’s Manual 

By TERCY RUSSELL. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ob 
W ith Portrait. 

The 1 VKST3tIXSTER Rh VIE II' tays: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 

—it is liteiary and appreciative of literature in its best use.We 

have little else but praise for the volume." 

DIQBY, LONO & CO., PTTBLISHEBS, 

>8, BOBVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


free, re »<1y to wear, fid. Sample Shirt, f<»r Dress and ordinary wear, 
any sis-, post free, 2 s. !»d., :5s. !*>!., 4S. !*d., 5s. !*d., or *is. 1*>1 Twilled 
Night Shirts. 2 s. lid., :is. ikl., 4s. 1*1.. or fts JNl. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Ik*st 1-fold Collar*, 4s. fid. and r *. 6*1. dr**.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. !*d. lmlf-doz., ]>*mt free. Napkins, 2s fill. |*er d*>z.; Dinner 
Napkins, -.s fid. per d-zen ; Table IQICU I IMCM 
Cloths. 2 vnrds s<iuarp, 2 s. tHl.eaeh, I III O I I Lll vCIl 
2 | yards by 3 yards, 5s. fid. ; Kitchen Table Cb tbs, |obl. each: real 
Irish Limn Sheeting, fully bleachcrl, 2 yards wide, le ltd. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, Hbl. |*er yard; Nursery D a per, 4Jd. i»cr yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. |H*r yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. (si. «l<>aen. LINEN 
IICCK ABACK T<»WKLS, 3s. fid. jht doieii; Damask Towels, fis. ikl. 
per d"/.**n ; Tuikish Ikith Towels, Is. eacli; Twilled Lim-n Pillow 
Casrs, from Is. id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS— 
Children'K, Is. id ; Ladiea’, 2s. :kl.; Gent’s, 3s. fid. Hemstitched — 
LulitV, 2 s 3d.; Geut’s, 4s. I Id. per dozen. Belter qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists ami Patterns of all kiuds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part <*f the world, jM*st free. Monograms ('ri-*U. 
Coats of Arms, Initials, Ae , woven ami embroidered. .Samples anu 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M'HUOH & 00., Limited, BELFAST. 

"VINOLI A” SOAP 

CONTAINS NO ADHESIVE FATS 
OR FATTY ACIDS. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
tSoTTEDMEATS, andYORK^andQAME 

JL PIES. Also. 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECLALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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M XT DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

Pot the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books al the 
Houses A Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES ORATI8. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


UUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Libnuy. 

HUME’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., B.O 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., xpply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert 8chmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holi, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital; “ Spbihg," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, pos*. free, Oxk Shilling. 

New Pamphlet, "Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application._ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


TVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

i-V-L ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
nERR HANFSTAENOL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in FnoTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of lm- 
port ant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messra DRUMMOND * CO. supply the cheapest anti best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Eapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original 3ISS., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., dec., at a moderate coit. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Office® : 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 942.-APRIL, I8M. — ». M. 

COXTKXTS : — A Bisd or Passaos, by Beatrice Harraden. 

_Emkbsoh’h Meeting with Dk Quikoey, by P. L. - 

The Rich Mies Riddell, by Djro'.h-a Gerard. -Rabelais 

at Home, by B. E. P - A Lost English City, by H. M 

Doughty. -Meciimet the Wrestled, a Brigand of 

Turkey.- On Acooired Facial Expression, by Dr. Louis 

Robinson. —-The Fiiadow of Death: a Tale of the 

Ashanti War.-Tkoutisg Tattle, by Sir Herbert Max- 

u-,11. Bart., M.P-A Legend, by H. Fielding.- The 

Gladstonian Mytii-Big Game Shooting.-Rosebery's 

Biddles. . _ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD * SONS. Eoisnruon AND Lonucn. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

THE GOVERNMENT and the EVICTED TENANTS. By T. W. 

It is SKI. I., Si p. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ax an HISTORIC CITY. By Frederic 

11 A IIIII V»X. 

ARE OUR PRISONS a FAILURE? By the Rev. W. I). Moiiruon. 
SIR. MALL UK'S TRUMPET PERFORMANCE. By (i. Bernard 
Nh ,w. 

FLY-FISHING. By Basil Field. 

THE ITALIAN BANK SCANDALS. By Nunm-mne Coluassi. 
WOMEN as STUDENTS in DESIGN. By Mr,. .1. E. II. f! ihuon. 
THE SERPENT'S STRANGENESS. By W. II. ID s,us. 

THE FRENCH in TUNIS. By Cm sr Cuueiisx. 

LABOUR REPRESENTATION. By Fiied Harkill 
TWO PoEMS. By Pall Verlaine. 

THE TRUE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. By Siubduid D 
Chatman A II all. Ltd. 


Now Ready for APRIL, price Sixpence. 

T he expository times. 

Editedl>y Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. 
c.iNTLMs include —Note* of It™,-,it Kv|.«lti;m ! " The The .logy "f 
Isaiah," by Prof. A. 11. Davidson, D-D. : •• I he Parable, of /..a hamli. 
by Rev. James Stalker. ] >. D. ; " The Paraei. te. by Kir. J l.iJ.son 
It D. : The Bunks of tin Month : Sliurt kNi.osib.ry Pafers : Tim Great 
Text Conimentary ; Requests and Replies; Contributions ami Com¬ 
ment*, Ac , Ac. 

Ediski huh : T. & T. CLARK. 3R. Ghoiu.k Street. 


Foui tli Eilition, pp. 3t">, 5s. 

T)R0T0PL.\SM : Physical Life and Law. 

r Ilv Prof. I.I..ML Beale. F it s. F.mls ami Argnim-t.ls aealnst 
Mechanical Views of Life a* accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer 
Straus?, Tyndall, and many others. 

II.vitit ison A Sons !)!», Pall Mall. 


Jii8T Published. 

Cro^n 6vo, price 10®. 

THE OUTLINES 

OF QUATERNIONS. 

BY 

Lieut.-Colonel H. H. L. HIME, 

Late Royal Artillery. 

London: Lonomans, Grebn & Co. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 114. 


APRIL. 


Price la 


Contents. 

1. PEItLYCR0S8. By R. I). Blacemork. Chapters XXXIII.- 

XXXV. 

2. FRANCIS PAR KM AN and his WORK. By A. G. Bn tni.KV. 

3. AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS By Rolf Boldrkwood. 

4. A FRENCH CRITIC on ENGLAND. 

5 CHAPTERS from Rome UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs. 
ltmim:. X—AtMennecy. 

fl. AT STRATFORD FESTIVAL. By R. Warwick Bond. 

7. TIIE OLD COLLEGE at GLASGOW. 

5. A MASTER of WOODCRAFT. 

». THE WATERS of CASTALY. 

id. GLORY of WOMAN. By Mrs. Steel. 

Macmillan A Co., London. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

APRIL, 1894. Price One Shilling. 

THE SETTING and the RISING SUN. 

1 . The Personalities. By ALiqns. 

•J. Lord Rosebery's Opportunities. By Octis. 

THE PACIFICATION of NYA8ALAND. By W. Laiud Clowes 
HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. II. By Gerhart Ha iitmvnn. Trans. 

lateil by William Arciiks. (Illustrated.) 

A NOTE on WALT WHITMAN. By Edmund Gossk. 

OUR NEW PROTECTORATE for CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
Bknj vmin Wauoii. 

PARTIES in IRELAND and the MINISTRY. By T. M. Hkaly, M.P. 
SOME RELICS of the BRONTES. (Illustrated.) By W. W. Yates. 
A CONFESSION of CRIME. By Janet Achlrcu and Ciiaklk* 
Cuahiiinuton. 

\N ILLUSTRATED L')VE-KPIC. (Concluded.) By W. M. 

Thackeray. With Notes by Gkhakd Fiennes. 

AUSTRALIAN CRICKET and CRICKETERS. By F. R. Simfkorth 
IN a FOOLS PARADISE. (A Short Story.) By Oswald Crawfukv. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gcnsiiero. 

Loudon: W 11 . Heiskm.vnn, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B ikkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-IIALF perCENT. INTERE8Tallowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balaucoB, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

I10VY TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS I’ER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB riVE SHILLINGS TEB MONTH. 

Th. BIRKBECK ALMAN^^OtR^rtl^Port free 

THROAT AND COUGH 

Soreness snd dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For tht se symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment ihey are excited by 
the act of sucking,.the glycerine in iheseagreeableconfectrons 
becomes actively healing. 

Bold only in boxes, 7Id., and tins. Is. lid., Labelled: 
JAMES EPPS it CO., Ltd,, HommopathicChemists, Losnon 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 

9 la .awM,k.Om, 60 „l.m,.tHo,.„-H„,h..H..« for Irish Damask Tail. Linsn, UMo V h. 1690 

Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 

IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 

Fish Napkins, 2s. lid per doz. ^Dinner NapUnsJis^Sd. 

TaUe’aotS; AgfaSt Strong ^Huckaback "Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 

Frilled Linen Tmow *. pe, doz. Hemsiitched U 

IRISH CAMBRIC “ 2933 






Gentlemen’s 


3s. 8d. 


J-JkUlCO , 4B. 

Gent®*, 3®. lid. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
latest style*, from Is. to 20s. each. 

COLLARS: Ladies’ and Children’! 8-fold, Ss. 6d. 
■ I I IkirM perdoz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. lid. 

IRISH LINEN CUFFS for Ladies, CM.Iren, 

Illustrated COLLARS, CUFFS, jrssysfi 

Price-LUt* , , . , , Linen Fronts, SJe. 6d. half-dozen. 

anypart'of*the WorM.*° SHIRTS- (Tomeasure2s. extaa.) 

OUBAVHB, 

Digitized by Vi 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF GERMANY 


oogle 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

XjI S T- 

NOTICE. — THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for A PHIL, 1891, contains, among other 
articles of interest:—A Brginner, by Bho*la Br- ughton. 
Author of “ Nancy,** drc. Chops X.-Xil .— Laid Chief Baron 
Abinger and the Bar.—A Canoe Voyage on a French River. 
—Ned and Staff .— One of the Gargoyles. —Athens and it* 
Acropolis.—By Fair Woodcraft .— Theodore de BanviUe .— 
An Interloper, by F. M. Prard, Author of “Near Neigh¬ 
bours, ” dc. Chaps X.-X'II. 


The Second Edition Beady on Tuesday next. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 

From the French of ARTHUR LEVY by STEPHEN 
LOUIS SIMEON, 

Translator of “The Youth of Frederick the Great,” &c. 
2 vola., demy 8vo, 28a. 

“The work is of exceptional intereht, and sbed* real light 
on the life and chtracter of the flret Emperor. It desfrvea a 
welcome in this country. We can commend the book as one 
that can be read with profit and enjoyment "—Scotsman. 

“These valuable volumea are iu every way well turned out; 
all we regret ia the want of apace to do them fuller justice. 
They will be in every historical library .”—Sj •coker. 


NOW READY. 

WOMEN of LETTERS. 

By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

2 Vv)?8., crown 8vo, 21a. 

“ These are delightful volumes. The authoress has not only 
chosen pood subjects, but she has the gift of piecing together 
her information Bhilfully, and of endowing the character* she 
depicts with some of her own vigour and \itality. "—Spectator. 

new novelsattheTibraries 

SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

THE GREATER GLORY 

By MAARTEN MAARTRNS, 

Author of “ Aq Old Maid’s Love,” “ The Sin of Jooat 
Avelingh,” &c. 

8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Filled from end to end with sketches of character, satirical* 
ironical, humorous, poetic, tender, and infinitely amusing.” 

Saturday Review. 

“No review can do jos’ici tr the many deep and delicate 
•todies in this careful, bnlliint, and picture^qu-hook.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

Has h*gh merits of p\thos, of humour, of aitUtic colour, 
and pictorial suggesdon.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Rich in epigram and humour, both incisive and original, 
this work will rank among its author’d best etfort«.” 

__ Morning Post. 

NOW READY. 

THE DAUGHTER of the 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PAT ARSON, 
Author of “ A Partner from the West,’ 
2 vole., crown Evo. 


Ac. 


NOW READY. 


EVE’S APPLE. By M. 

DEANE. 2 vols.. crown 8vo. 

“ The book te*ms with thrilling ineident and vivid descrip¬ 
tion.”— Daily Telegraph. 

" Most admirably written, the style has the grace and ease 
which comes of rate and thought. The author has placed a 
fascinating personality in the thick cf an interratirg period. 
Vivienne de Rieeaumbeau is a triumph of artistic creation." 

,__ Dai'y Chronicle 

NOW READY. 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTER HAN, Author of "The Bc.tj of Be,t- 
minater.” 3 vols , crown 8vo. 

" Miss Yonge seems to have flung her mantle over the author 
Of A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found a waitby succesnor. 
The ttory is a family one, fall of s v» et doraeaticit ies of Eavli»h 
family life with a spice of Indian adventure thrown iou A 
most agreeable, c!ever, and wholes me story .” —Scotsman. 

NOW READY 

The ROMANCE of SHERE 

MOTE. By PERCY HULBURD, Author of “In 
Black aod White.” 3 Vols . crown 8vo. 

“A story of singular ingenuity and power, an album so to 
speak of brilliant chir^cter-skotches. graphic word-pictures 
and trenchant epigrams.”— Daily Telegraph. * 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SOME OF 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW VOLUMES. 


BY G. A. SALA. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN 
AND PEOPLE 
I HAVE KNOWN; 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Heady shortly. 
BY JOHN PENDLBTON. 


OUR RAILWAYS: 

TMEIB ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, INCIDENT, and 
ROMANCE. 

Wi'h nearly 300 Illustrations. 

2 vols., 24s. [.Yo'P ready. 


LORD A. LOFITTS, 

THE DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES OF 
LORD A. LOFTUS, 

P.C., G.O.B., 1882 to 1879. 

Demy 8vo, Second Series, 2 vols., 32c 

[Heady shortly. 

The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the 
period of Lord A. Loftus’s residence at the Courts of 
Bavaria, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 


Now ready, price 6s. 

STATESMEN, PAST 

AND FUTURE. 


Vol. I. now ready of the Popular Edition of 

PICTURESQUE 

AMERICA. 

With Twelve Exquieite Steel Plates and about 
200 Oiiginal Wood Engravings. 

Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 18s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE MAN IN BLACK. 

With Twelve Full-Page Illustrations by Wal 
Paget and H. M. Paget. 3s. Gd. 

[.Vow ready. 

THE STORY OF 
FRANCIS CLUODE. 

6s. 


BY STANDISH O’GRADY. 

LOST ON DU CORRIG 

OR, TWIXT EARTD AND OCEAN. 

With Eight Full-P. ge Illustrations. 5s. 

_ [Now ready. 

BY E W. HORNDNG. 


TINY LUTTRELL. 


Gfl. 


[Now ready. 


OASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


GEO RGE ALLEN'S LIST 

Will be published shortly. 

A NEW WORK BY JOHN RU8KIN. 

VERONA, and other Lectures. 

Deliver d principilly at the Royal and London Io- 
Mitutuns, between 1870 and J8-3. Illustrated ujth 
Frontispiece in colour, and about 11 Photogravure Pl*f. $ 
from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo, cl. th, 15s. 
This volume consists of five chapters, four of which w^re 
prepared by the Author to be delivered as lectures d-iring his 
tenure of the Slale Profeworship at Oxford, anl one has b^ei 
written since lua retignttim. 

There will be 260 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold's UnUeaeh-d 
Hand-made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates, large, post ito, 

*•* The publication is being delayed in onlec to issxe 
simultaneously in America. 

NOW READY. 

BY AUQU8TUS J. O. HARE, 

Author of "Memorial, of a Quiet Life,” “Walk, in Home,” A:. 

THE STORY of TWO NOBLE LIVES: 

Charlotte. Count.™ Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of 
Water fijrd. Ia 3 vols. of about 450 pages each. Crown 
8vo, Sis fid. 

The Illustrations conai.t of 2 Portraits Eograved on Steel, 
» Portraits in Photogravure, 21 Plat*« in Photogravure from 
Lady Waterford’s Drawings. 8 Pull-Page Wood Engravings, 
and 24 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author, Ac. 

The .Ipfrill! Lmge-IAtper Edition consist. of 300 Copies, tcith 
India Proofs of the notes. Crolrn 41 i, £3 Ss net. 

A NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF 

HANS ANDERSEN'S STORIES and 

FAIRY TALR4. With an entirely Nev Translation by 
H. OSKAR 8'JMMRR Ph.D Illustrated with over 100 
Pictures and nealy deigned Initial Letters by Arthur J. 
Gaskin, Mss'er at the Birmingham School of Art. In 
2 vo.s. of 4in and 449 pages, large crown 8vo, fa. each. 
Sold separately. 

f’ tc of the Large-Paper Copies on a special male of A rhtdd'i 
Fnhleached Hand-made Paper ftdl remain. Crown 4 to, £| 2*. 
net, J hr g (ads. it"t sold separately, 

“.Much the m r st luxurioudy equippel translation of 

Anderren’s deligh.ful sV.rits that hvi yet appeared. The 
paper ih pleasant to t .m-h, tht print plea* ant to read, and the 
illustrations are excellent.. Jhe translation is eminently 
readable, and the book so daintily sent foith that it is a j»y 
to have it in the hand.”— Athenaeum. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 

PELHAM DALE 'semetime rector of 8t. Wdsat, Fester 
L*ne. City, L ndon). Fditet by his Daughter. HELEN 
TELCAM DALE. With 4 Photogiavure Poitraits, 
6 Plates in To’our from Mr. Dale’s own Sketches. Fac¬ 
similes of Letters from John Wesley, and oth«r Illus¬ 
trations. In 2 vols, c own Svo, cloth, 12*. fid. ; about 
660 pages. 

There, is a . 'united Fditi >n ef 2oO Copies on Large Paper, with 
India Proofs of Plates. Lrcwn 4 to. 20.* tut. 

BY SIR HENRY ACLAND. 

THE OXFORD MUSEUM With 

Letters from John Rudkin. A Rt-isue, with new Preface 
by Sir HENRY ACLAND, ana a Mesrage frtm Mr. 
BUSKIN. With New Photogravure Poitrsit of Mr. 
Buskin taken in August, 1893, an Engraving of one of 
the Museum Capitals, and a New P*an. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net. 

There are 160 Large-paper Copies on Hand-mule Paper. 
Crown 4 to, 10* 61. net. 

BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

SESAME and LILIES. A Small Com¬ 
plete edition, containing the Three Lectorie. “King’s 
Treasuries.” “Qu en'n Oaidras,” and “The Mystery of 
Life,” with long Preface and new Index. Crown Svo, 
cloth, Ss.; toon, gilt edges, 7s. fld. 

THE BIBLE of AMIENS A Guide 

to Amiens Cathedral. Being a Pocket Edition of 
Chapter IV. from the larger Woik. Second Editi n. Bed 
leatherette, 12n:o, lOd. 

THE STONES of VENICE: Selections 


for the Use of Travellers. 
Crown 8vo. Fifth Edi ion. 


2 vola, cloth, 5*. each. 


ST. MARE’S REST. The History of 

Venica, written for the help of the few Tr Vv-llers who 
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LITERATURE. 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. 

(Macmillans.) 

The object of this able and powerfully 
written volume is to exhibit the necessary 
dependence of social evolution through all 
its phases—past and future—on religious 
belief, and the tendency of evolution in its 
turn to favour the religious in preference to 
the intellectual type of character. In bio¬ 
logy Mr. Kidd is a Darwinian of the school 
of Prof. Weissman. He believes in the 
all-sufficiency of natural selection as the 
cause by which organic species have been 
raised to higher and higher grades of per¬ 
fection, up to the appearance of man on 
the earth. But with the advent of the 
human race, endowed as it is with reason, 
there oomes into play another power often 
opposed to natural selection and capable, 
unless held in check, of reversing its effects. 
This is the power, possessed by a rational 
individual, of foreseeing the consequences 
of his own actions, and of estimating their 
influence on his own happiness. For, in 
order to the operation of natural selection 
as an improving agency, it is necessary that 
the species should multiply beyond the 
means of subsistence, that in each succes¬ 
sive generation more individuals should be 
born than can subsist and propagate their 
kind: in other words, a number of indi¬ 
viduals must be periodically sacrificed to 
preserve the efficiency of the species. 
Variations for the better do not present 
themselves in each new creature; on the 
contrary, if Mr. Kidd is to be believed, 
they are exceeded in number by variations 
for the worse, a phenomenon which he 
attributes to atavism, the tendency to repro¬ 
duce the original type (p. 37). Further¬ 
more, when in the same species one group 
of associated individuals is fighting for its 
existence against another group, the neces¬ 
sity for active self-sacrifice becomes mani¬ 
fest, since that society has the best chance 
of success whose members are most wil¬ 
ling to expose themselves to the brunt of a 
hostile encounter. Such subordination of 


kind; and it would be especially foolish for 
any man or class of men to sacrifice their 
own interests to the good of unborn genera¬ 
tions. It is here that religion steps in and 
saves the lace from its own fatal enlighten¬ 
ment by a system of supernatural sanctions, 
encouraging social actions by the hope of 
divine rewards and repressing anti-social 
actions by the fear of divine punishments. 
In the first, or militant and predatory type 
of civilisation, devotion to the family and the 
state was the qualification supremely neces 
sary to success; accordingly, it flourished 
under the protection of the tribal religions 
and perished with their decline. By virtue 
of its greater military efficiency one city. 
Borne, finally succeeded in uniting the 
whole civili ed world under its dominion 
and used its position to plunder the subject 
races without restraint. The choice then 
lay between a relapse into the earlier stages 
of militarism, and a chaDge of route leading 
the foremost representatives of the human 
race along a new path of peaceful industrial 
evolution. The second alternative was 
impossible without the introduction of 
altruistic sentiment on a large scale, and 
thisdesideratum wassupplied by Christianity 
It introduced the idea of humanity, un¬ 
known before, and enforced its recognition 
by the most tremendous sanctions. It 
taught the equality of all mm before God, 
and thus led to the abolition of slavery. 
But for a long time the self-sacrifice 
demanded by altruism was only realised 
under the form of extreme asceticism, such 
as we read about in the lives of the saints. 
The Beformation, by putting an end to this 
practice, set free a large fund of disinterested 
feeling which has since found a more ap¬ 
propriate outlet in promoting the happiness 
of others. Hence the great superiority 
(assumed by Mr. Kidd as beyond dispute) 
of the Protestant and Teutonic to the Boman 
Catholic and Latin nations in humanity, 
in tenderness and benevolence of feeling. 
The consequences for social evolution have 
been most momentous. For altruism means 
emancipation: it means the admission of 
ever increasing numbers to competition in 
the struggle for existence, and along with 
the widening of the field for selection a 
continual raising of the highest standard 
of efficiency reached, with an increasing 
advantage to those communities where 
the principle of emancipation has been 
most thoroughly applied. It may be 
objected that the surrender of power 
and privilege by the upper classes has 
not Been due to any such sentimental 
considerations as are here assumed, but to 
the increased strength of the unemancipated 
classes, to the revolutionary literature dis- 


of the masses to political equality is but 
a step towards their complete industrial 
enfranchisement. Equality of opportunity 
for all is the goal towards which we 
are tending. The same education, and 
apparently the same start in life, will then 
be given to all; and, thanks to the increas¬ 
ing altruism of the rich, whatever re¬ 
arrangements of property and taxation may 
be found necessary as a means to that end 
are to be peacefully effected by the ordinary 
processes of legislation. It would be a 
great mistake to call the contemplated ideal 
a socialistic one. Mr. Kidd is utterly opposed 
to Socialism, on the ground that, if con¬ 
sistently carried out, it would involve a 
limitation of the birth-rate to the number 
strictly necessary for the maintenance of a 
stationary population, thus putting an end 
to natural selection, and therefore, on his 
theory, leading to the degeneration of the 
race. 

Such in its briefest outline is the social 
philosophy expounded in a volume more 
remarkable for vigour of style, facility of 
generalisation, and hardihood of assertion, 
than for correct reasoning or accuracy of 
historical knowledge. To begin with, Mr. 
Kidd plays fast and loose with the idea of 
natural law. The theory of natural selec¬ 
tion is entirely deductive, and assumes as 
axiomatic that all the phenomena of the 
organic world are produced by mechanical 
causation. Once admit the possibility of 
supernatural interference, conscious and 
benevolent, with the course of evolution, 
and there can be no conceivable reason for 
ascribing the progressive development of 
living forms to a method so wasteful, so 
clumsy, and so cruel as that of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest—the extermination of 
the weak by the strong. But whatever 
considerations shut out the supernatural 
from biology equally shut it out from social 
science. If the one course of development 
can be explained by natural causes, so, and 
much more, can the other. Now, to Mr. 
Kidd, religion is nothing if not supernatural 
(p. 113). Indeed, according to his view, 
the sole function of religion is to provide 
what he calls “ an ultra-rational sanction ” 
for conduct injurious to the individual but 
beneficial to the society to which he belongs 
(p. 103)—in short, to apply selfish motives 
for performing what seem to be unselfish 
actions. And this leads us on to another 
difficulty. Mr. Kidd is always railing 
against a certain undefined entity that he 


individual to race interest is sufficiently j semiuated among them, to the selfish am 


race interest is 
provided for in all animals except man by 
the supremacy of unreasoning instinct. 
The unfit majority cannot combine against 
the fit few; the sexual and parental im¬ 
pulses reign uncontrolled by the prospect 
of inconveniences resulting from a large 
family; the combative impulse is un¬ 
balanced by any dread of pain and 
death. But with the dawn of reason 
all this is changed, for, according to 
Mr. Kidd’s philosophy, “ there is no 
rational sanction ” for self-sacrifice of any 


bition of high-born demagogues who have 
deserted their own order to gain a higher 
or more profitable position as loaders of the 
people. But Mr. Kidd will not hear of any 
such explanation. He thinks that the 
governing classes have at all times been 
so much stronger than the rest of the com¬ 
munity that nothing but a deep conviction 
of the justice of its claims would ever have 
made them yield to the demands of the 
class below them. Nor have the limits of 
concession yet been reached, The admission 


calls reason. It is “ the most profoundly 


individualistic, anti-social, and anti-evolu¬ 
tionary of all human qualities’’ (p. 293). 
Such epithets are indeed fully merited if it 
be true that “ the teaching of reason to the 
individual must always be that the present 
time and his own interests therein are all 
important to him” (p. 78). This is like 
saying that the sense of sight is anti-social, 
or that language teaches a man to take 
exclusive care of his own interests. Beason 
is the power to construct and connect general 
notions; and as solely through it are we 
enabled to think and to share each other’s 
thoughts, it is the most social of all our 
faculties. It discovers the means for at¬ 
taining whatever ends we set up, whether 
selfish or social; nay, through it we have 
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constructed those ends, and the more im¬ 
personal, the more universal they are, the 
more victoriously is its energy displayed. 
The prehension to set religion beyond its 
teach is utterly chimerical. All great 
religious teachers have used it to make 
converts : that ip, they have drawn what 
seemed to them logical inferences from 
what seemed to thorn acknowledged facts. 
Mr. Kidd’s own favourite religion amounts, 
in substance, to saying, “ If you do not love 
your neighbour as yourself, you will bo 
damned. We havo this on tho word of the 
Creator of the world, who appeared once on 
the earth in human form, and proved Ilis 
identity by rising from tho dead.” Now, 
this may be appealing to a rather low- 
motive, and, also, it may not be true; but 
granting it to be true-^and on no other 
assumption can it claim obedience—I, for 
one, can see nothing irrational about the 
command, although I should scruple to call 
it altruism. 

It is to be supposed, then, that by ultra- 
rational sanctions Mr. Kidd means rewards 
and punishments imposed by a supernatural 
power. But what sanctions of the sort has 
Buddhism? In answer, he can only refer 
to Karma. This means that our personality 
is the creation of the actions performed 
by someone else, now deceased, for whose 
faults we suffer, and that we in turn are 
making the Karma of a still unborn indi¬ 
vidual who will bear the consequences of 
our misdeeds. I fail to see what motive 
t uch a doctrine appeals to, except the quito 
disinterested wish to spare suffering to other 
peopleafter we have ceased to exist—a motive 
. quite open to any Positivist or Utilitarian. 
But how little Mr. Kidd has studied religion 
may be seen from his astounding assertion, 
that all religions agree in teaching that 
“ right and wrong are right and wrong by 
divine or supernatural enactment outside of, 
and independent of, any other cause what¬ 
ever ” (p. 113). Such is certainly not the 
teaching of the Homan Catholic Church as 
interpreted by its greatest doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. To maintain it indeed would be 
fatal to the moral efficacy of any religion 
by leaving open the chance that God said 
what was false and would not keep His 
promises. 

A religion of sanctions in Mr. Kidd’s 
sense of the word—that is, a religion appeal¬ 
ing to selfish hopes and fears—can never be 
a school of altruism. Its moral commands 
will inevitably bo interpreted in such a 
manner as to involve the smallest amount of 
self-sacrifice and the largest amouut of 
purchasable pardon for self-seeking. Of 
course I am speaking of average men, not 
of thoso exceptionally gifted persons who 
would devote themselves to the good of 
others under any system. And therefore, 
supposing Christianity to be the sort of 
religion that it is assumed to be by this 
author, it could not have had the emanci¬ 
pating influence with which he credits it, 
for class-emancipation formed no part of 
its original programme. In point of fact, 
Christian teaching was neither the sole nor 
the chief cause of the abolition of slavery. 
Slavery was first condemned as a violation 
of natural right by certain Greek philoso¬ 
phers long before the Christian era; 


and legislation of a kind favourable to 
emancipation was initiated by Homan 
jurists imbued with the spirit of Stoicism 
long before the conversion of the Empire 
to Christianity. The economical disad¬ 
vantages of forced labour and the closing 
of the slave-markets by a series of political 
and military events quite unconnected with 
religion did the rest; and it is notorious 
that the human chattels of the religious 
houses were the last to be manumitted. 
With the discovery of America and the 
opening up of Africa came a revival of the 
hateful institution under forms worse than 
any known to classical antiquity; and in 
this revival some very pious Christians boro 
a prominent part, while none that I know of 
raised a protest against it. At last a protest 
came, but it was uttered by the rationalistic 
philosophers of the eighteenth century and 
was first put into the form of law by the 
anti-Christian Convention of France. So 
with the whole emancipating movement of 
modern times. In all its phases it has been 
originated and supported by rationalists, 
and, until lately, has counted many devout 
religious believers among its most strenuous 
opponents. I am well aware that quite 
recently the public opinion of the religious 
world has undergone a great change in this 
respect—a change well illustrated by the 
very book I am reviewing—but it is a change 
for which their religion is no more to be 
thanked than for their acceptance of the 
Darwinian theory, both being due to the 
serpentine rather than to the dovelike 
qualities of pietism. 

The tendency towards political and social 
equality is not peculiar to modern times or 
to Christian civilisation ; it began in the 
city-states of ancient Greece and Italy, and 
has been continually stimulated in after 
ages by the classic record of the victories 
then achieved on behalf of the disfranchised 
and oppressed. It matters nothing whether 
the lower classes of that regime were or were 
not themselves a slave-holding aristocracy ; 
it is enough that they were poorer and 
more numerous than tho class from whom 
they succeeded in wresting a share of power. 
In this connexion a dilemma suggests itself, 
either alternative of which is fatal to the 
view of modern reforms put forward by 
Mr. Kidd. If the Demos and the Plehs 
made good their claims to political equality 
by force, what becomes of his theory that 
the power-holders in any community occupy 
an impregnable position ? But if, as is 
more probable, they, like the unenfranchised 
classes of modern Europe, were greatly 
helped by the generous sympathy of some 
among the privileged aristocracy, what be¬ 
comes of his theory that the growth of 
democracy is exclusively due to Christian 
altruism ? If Mr. Kidd would but read the 
history of Greece and Home, his faith in 
human nature might be a little raised, and 
his faith in the sole saving efficacy of the 
Nonconformist conscience a little shaken. 
But let him study it at first hand; let him 
not repeat, on the worthless authority of 
such a writer as Lewes, such a gross mis¬ 
statement as that no Greek ever embraced 
any conception of humanity (p. 134). And 
let him learn to read with a little more care 
than when, with his Gibbon open before him, 


he could write as if during the whole course 
of Roman history the Plebeians were de¬ 
barred from intermarriage with the Patri¬ 
cians, and as if the latter almost exclusively 
possessed “ wealth and honours, the offices 
of the state and the ceremonies of religion ” 
(p. 237). While on this subject I may 
mention that one of the latest, most learned, 
and most judicious historians of antiquity, 
Adolf Holm, ascribes the success of Rome 
not to her military superiority, which is 
very questionable, but to her reputation for 
j ustice, which induced her neighbours con- 
tiDually to invoke her arbitration in their 
quarrels, or to place themselves under her 
protection. 

The revolutionary and democratic move¬ 
ment is, according to Mr. Kidd, to continue 
up to the point of securing everyone a really 
fair start in the race for existence. It does 
not appear by what machinery competition 
is to be suitably distributed among all 
the channels of enterprise : whether the 
mechanical trades are to he exclusively 
supplied by the failures of the learned pro¬ 
fessions, or what is to be done with the 
surplus population. Are the last in the 
race to be simply starved, or, in accordance 
with tho benevolent suggestion of Mr. 
Francis Galton, to he treated kindly as 
long as they do not marry? At any 
rate, Christianity having conducted ue to 
a competitive millennium where the race 
shall be most surely to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, will then have for its 
principal function to see that the hindmost 
are duly handed over to the devil. In other 
words, it will have to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of complete socialism, of a system 
under which the produce of labour would 
be distributed equally rather than in pro¬ 
portion to services done. For Mr. Kidd 
has actually persuaded himself that the 
Tesiduum, in the struggle for existence, 
would have it in their power to enforce a 
system of equal distribution againBt the 
winners in the fight, the fittest to survive, 
whose interest it would evidently be to 
maintain a system that had brought them, 
and would probably bring their children, to 
the front; and this, too, after insisting that, 
in all previous stages of modern evolution, 
the position of the classes holding power 
has been impregnable as against any attack 
from without not seconded by their own 
altruistic feelings—a notion, by the way, 
not very consistent with the assertion that, 
in England during the nineteenth century, 
the educated classes have set themselves 
against nearly every progressive measure 
(p. 236). “But,” says Mr. Kidd, “it is 
the teaching of reason that all should share 
alike” (p. 76). Reason cannot teach any¬ 
thing so absurd as that all should share 
alike, if by that apportionment the wealth 
to be divided among them is destroyed. 
Besides, have we not been told that reason 
teaches every one to care exclusively for his 
own interests? and how can it be for the 
interest of the strong and efficient that the 
weak and worthless should fare equally 
well with themselves? The truth is that 
misology brings no luck: the enemies of 
reason take their punishment into their 
own hands, and are buried under the ruins of 
their own incoherent qnd unstable edifices, 
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Briefly, then, what I find in Mr. Kidd’s 
volume is but a reiteration a:.:l expansion 
of the old discredited dogma, that morality 
is, in the long run, impossible without 
supernatural religion, followed up by a dis¬ 
proportionate estimate of the part played by 
morality in opening a career to talent. 
Instead of solid arguments and facts, this 
thesis is supported by bare assertions, by 
transparent fallacies, and by flagrant mis¬ 
representations of history. I agree with 
the author in holding that the future belongs 
rather to the competitive than to the 
socialistic regime. Unlike him, however, I 
hold the ultimate success of freedom to be 
guaranteed, not by the permanence of 
avowedly irrational beliefs, but by the 
conscious reason of man co-operating with 
the immanent reason of things. What 
should survive if not the law of survival 
itself ? The refusal to multiply is the one 
uninheritable habit, a savour of death unto 
death. Like the victorious grace of Pascal, 
the upward pressure of life can never want 
defenders, for it forms them itself by its 
omnipotent force; and the highest, most 
successful manifestation of life must always 
be reason, that reason which is the con¬ 
stitutive principle of . righteousness and 
truth. Only a slight amendment is needed 
to make the great saying of Hegel as 
accurate as it is profound. All that is, is 
reasonable; all that is reasonable is, or 
will he. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


The Lower Slopes. By Grant Allen. (Elkin 

Mathews & John Lane.) 

Though Mr. Allen allows us to range him 
with the lyric poets, lest we should suspect 
that even in thought he ever whispered 
“ sublimi feriam sidera vertice,” he adds 
an apologetic second title, which, however, 
as it is rather fantastic, we will suppress. 
But if he does not, save perhaps once, 
quite touch the stars, he need not fear 
to subside into the even ranks of our 
modern minor minstrels. “ A rare and 
fitful votary at the shrine,” as he calls 
bimself, he has yet to learn the trick of 
their sweet jargoning and of their im¬ 
pressively vague suggestion of just nothing 
at all. Having a good deal to say, and want¬ 
ing badly to say it, and not caring overmuch 
how he says it, or whether we shall like it 
or not, the versatile and aggressive mocking¬ 
bird is not likely to be lost in the chorus of 
tomtits. So this dainty little volume will 
not stand in the light of the numberless 
other little poetry books equally or still 
more elegant, nor in truth will they in its. 
For, after all, we are not everyone of us 
children or young ladies; and some few 
there are who can relish a partridge, even 
though he be a trifle tough and would have 
borne hanging another day. But they do 
not touch pastry. 

When Petrarch blandly apologises for the 
verses which he had written “in sul mio 
primo giovenile errore,” he disarms us by 
the plaintive appeal—“ Spero trovar pieta 
non che perdono,” which, as every wise 
poet knows, is the surest way to secure 
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something else more flattering. A similar 
appeal is implied in the publication of this 
selection from Mr. Allen’s early poems, and 
though it is not precisely hinted at—for 
that would imply retractation, a weakness 
foreign to his nature—the appeal must be 
admitted. We may therefore take it for 
granted that he has recalled—though we 
should be surprised if ho had—whatever 
we choose to regard in his early verse as 
injudicious or unpleasing. What loophole 
then have we left for assault ? Only the 
judgment which he has exercised in the 
present selection from his stores. Without 
knowing what has been rejected, we are 
rather in the dark ; but my own impression 
is that they were not always those which 
we should have viewed with indifference or 
disapproval. Some that he has selected 
are likely to offend, and perhaps to be 
regarded as printed milestones indicating 
how much farther the author ventures to go 
in manuscript. Such a view is probably 
false, and for this reason. Throughout 
Mr. Allen’s admirable work in so many 
various fields there seems to recur at intervals 
one defect, a momentary lapse of taste and 
judgment. He seems for an instant to have 
lost all perception of how a sentence will 
look in print, or whether it will jar upon 
the susceptibilities of those whom he wishes 
to conciliate. In a critic of such rare re¬ 
finement and nicety, this can scarcely be at¬ 
tributed to native roughness or want of 
care. It is probably due to a nervous 
hesitation and over scrupulosity. Some of 
the most outrageous affectations over printed 
have sprung from sincerest candour and 
humility. You feel something strongly; 
you write it spontaneously, and in perfect 
taste. You read it again in another mood, 
and doubts begin to arise. It looks so per¬ 
sonal, so effusive—what will the world say 
to this ipanchement tie cteur ?—suppose Fang 
should parody it in the Guillotine ! So you 
hesitate, strike it out, restore it, doctor and 
tone it down, and end by printing it as a 
horrible, artificial, disgusting affectation. It 
is like spelling; once hesitate and you are 
lost. In the selection and revision of his 
early poems, Mr. Allen would be peculiarly 
liable to this nervous vacillation, and his 
second thoughts would probably be less 
judicious than his first. 

The matter of these poems, the subjects, 
and the attitude of the author will probably 
cause more criticism than their manner. 
Here they will be discreetly ignored. 
Personally I protest against most of them: 
I expected to: I am satisfied. To find 
myself in agreement with Mr. Allen on 
any question whatever, critical, social, 
political—such axiomatic common ground 
as the weather, Mr. Gladstone, or the 
multiplication table does not count—would 
indeed be a painful breach in a friendship 
which has subsisted for a quarter of a 
century without one cloud of acquiescence, 
concession, or retractation on either side. 
His philosophy I denounce as heretical, yet 
delight in; it is a pleasure to confound his 
detestable cut-throat politics ; his panaceas 
for social ills I regard as deadliest poison, 
yet I would not have him drop them. Alas, 
there are so few people left now who are 
really worth disputing with, or who know 


how to contradict with spirit. It may per¬ 
haps seem unfriendly not to pour out a few 
precious balms respecting such deliberate 
provocations as his “ Psalm of the Com¬ 
mune ” and his “ Sunday Night at Mabille," 
but I refrain—because I must. Pages of 
prose vituperation would only be opposing 
a musket volley to the Maxim guns of 
verse. Like Lobengula, I yield to the 
superior weapons in which I am wholly 
unskilled. 

Yet, after all, what is one man’s poison 
may be another’s meat. There are a good 
many people about now who say they are 
sincere in thinking that Gambetta was a 
holy man, and the Commune a benignant 
and beneficent dispensation of Providenoe, 
and the oldest and most Scriptural of female 
professions a diabolical plot of the rich for 
degrading the poor. Seeing eye to eye with 
Mr. Allen the wrong side of the mirror, they 
will find what is best iu their aspirations 
invigorated by the earnest fervour of his 
protests against vice and stupidity in high 
places, and their extravagance restrained by 
the tinge of pathetic pessimism which 
already streaked his early poems. Nor will 
even benevolent Orthodoxy fail to recognise 
the evangelistic spirit in which he preaches, 
in season and out of season, doctrines which 
promise no reward of pleasure, profit or 
popularity. 

From the purely poetical point of view, 
Mr. Allen’s verses are, in the first place, 
peculiarly interesting. Not always original, 
because he has not taken pains to cunningly 
suppress all that suggests imitation, they do 
display an unmistakable cachet. Some 
pieces, of course, betray youthful inex¬ 
perience, and give the impression that his 
diction was inadequate to the thoughts 
which he wanted to express. But almost 
throughout we can trace that singular person¬ 
ality, which so many I could name, in all else 
as the poles asunder, have learnt to admire, 
to respect, and to love. There is the fervid, 
rapidly shifting, kaleidoscopic imagination, 
which instantly from one or two bright frag¬ 
ments evolves an elaborate symmetrical de¬ 
sign of fancy; there is the instinctive felicity 
of expression in which, if only he took more 
pains, not even Mr. Stevenson would be his 
master; there is his attitude to all science 
and all truth, the humble awe of the novice 
energised by the enthusiasm of the zealot, 
and allied to this, that propagandist fervour, 
that mania of exposition, that remorseless 
insistence on lucid, detailed, and mathe¬ 
matically exhaustive explanation which 
sometimes exasperates us by its prosaic 
pedagogism; that varied range of ac¬ 
quired knowledge, and still more that un¬ 
equalled universality of interestand curiosity; 
most of all his passionate, if somewhat dis¬ 
torted, sympathy with suffering, his love of 
justice and hatred of wrong, his abiding 
sense of the greater something which lies 
behind and above the sciences. Pootry 
which reflects, however imperfectly, those 
characteristics can hardly fail to be deoply 
interesting. The reader may easily trace 
them for himself through the different 
poems. 

Mr. Allen’s versification is either at times 
careless, or he holds some canons which I 
do not understand. He frequently crowds 
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additional short syllables into the line, and 
once perpetrates a strange freak, thus : 

“ In being’s endless, widening chain, 

Through higher types and higher again.” 
Here and there, too, he wantonly uses ugly 
words and expressions; for instance, the Scotch 
words in his “Sunday at Braemar.” “ Pessi¬ 
mist,” “ Forget me Not,” and the ‘ 1 Epitaph on 
Miss Levy,” are perhaps the best examples 
of his pathetic lyrics. “ A Vindication ” is 
a reprisal of the Museum upon the Puseum : 
so innocently playful that they are not 
likely to suspect its noble and remorseless 
satire. No more ingenious or fantastic 
ballade has been written in English than 
that on “ Evolution,” which is here re¬ 
printed. Still more ingenious—at least 
harder to do well—is the little fairy poem, 
“ In Coral Land ” ! It is as exquisitely 
tiny and fragile as can be, and, moreover, 
its tropical colour is just perfect. These 
beauties are dignified by a deeper import in 
the fine poem “Only an Insect,” which 
appeared some years ago in the Academy. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Allen has now altered 
three epithets with disastrous ell'ect, and 
has restored the last verse which he sup¬ 
pressed before. It adds nothing to the 
effect: it is argumentative and ends with 
something akin to a quip. Suppress it, 
and the poem ends with a superb climax, 
the last line forming a pathetic little refrain 
or reminiscence, gently bringing the mind 
down from the heights of the abstract to 
the concrete example. The aneiont poets 
understood this; our musicians understand 
it, who after the last note add a few simple 
instrumental bars. 

I am by no means alone in thinking that 
this singular poem, so dolicateyet so strong, 
so passionate yet so finely chiselled, if only 
it were widely known, would be enshrined 
among the rarest gems of English poetry. 

E. Purcell. 


Junius Revealed. By his Surviving Grandson, 
H. It. Francis. (Longmans.) 

TnE chief merit of this volume lies in its 
brevity. Less than a hundred pages, title- 
page, preface, and everything included, are 
contained within its covers; and even of 
this small total not an insignificant number 
of paragraphs possess but little bearing on 
its subject. The quaintness of the dress of Sir 
Philip Francis, his penuriou9ness in trifles, 
his horror of printed circulars, and the 
grandiloquence of his language whea excited 
over the weaknesses of his friends and rela¬ 
tions, are all of them matters of considerable 
interest to his descendants, and evon to 
students of an illustrious figure in the 
political world, while many Of the charac¬ 
teristics are shared by other persons of less 
distinction in life ; but they have slight, if 
any, relevancy to the discussion of the author 
of the Letters of Junius. Mr. H. R. Francis 
travels far and wide in search of matter 
which may seem to have some value in 
elucidating his theory. The letter from 
a distinguished military engineer, which 
appeared in the Times at the end of May, 
189;i, suggesting that a corroboration of the 
suspected identity of the author might be 
found in the name, “Francis Junius,” of a 


popular and courageous preacher in the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, is even 
reprinted by him in his preface as supplying 
a conjecture worthy of acceptation as a 
valuable argument. 

The main point in the volume consists of 
the identity with the feigned hand of Junius 
of the handwriting on an envelope con¬ 
taining some complimentary verses. A 
poetic effusion in honour of Miss Giles, a 
young lady of many accomplishments, was 
sent to her by some admirer in 1771, when 
Francis was at Bath. The envelope in 
which it was enclosed was extant very 
recently, and a facsimile of it was taken 
many years ago. “ This envelope,” says 
Mr. II. R. Francis, “is unquestionably in 
the feigned hand of Junius.” Several years 
later, when the author of this volume was on 
a visit to Lady Francis Puller, a daughter 
of the lady whose gifts of mind and body 
formed the subject of the poem, she pro¬ 
duced for him some specimens of youthful 
poetry given to her by Sir Philip Francis, 
and among them was a copy of the lines 
which had beon sent to Miss Giles. The value 
of this testimony, if it have any cogency 
whatever, turns on the handwriting of the 
original envelope ; and the analyser of the 
value of arguments entertains no pre¬ 
possession in favour of the evidence of 
experts in writing, evon when such an 
authority as Mr. Chabot is brought upon 
the scene. Did not, for instance, another such 
inquirer, Mr. William Cramp, who believed 
Lord Chesterfiold to have been the author 
of the epistles of Junius, publish a pamphlet 
to prove that the amanuensis employed for 
the copying of the letters was no other than 
a lady, the wife of Solomon Dayrolles? 
Have not many such persons of weight on 
this point contended th it the Junian manu- 
.scripts were written in their author’s natural 
handwriting; and was not Junius himself 
sometimes afaid lest his handwriting might 
come too often under the eye of others, and 
so afford a clue to his identity, a suspicion 
which could not have existed in his mind 
had his penmanship been feigned ? 

If this point is not accepted as proving 
conclusively the identification which Mr. 
Francis seeks to establish, the other pages 
of the little volume need not dotain the 
enquirer for any length of time. The 
variations in spoiling, such as “ compleat ” 
and “ extroam,” which are brought forward 
as further corroborative testimony in favour 
of the authorship by Francis of tho famous 
Letters, can be found at that date in many 
another person of good position and average 
education. Far moro important in their 
bearing on the subject are the sentences in 
which Mr. Francis urges that the feelings 
and prejudices of Junius towards the leading 
politicians of the day mot in the person of 
his grandfather more fully than in tho case 
of any prominent character of that tirno. 
But though such arguments are not destitute 
of force, for in this point the Franciscan has 
much to urge, they cannot dispel the con¬ 
viction, felt by most of us, that tho author 
of Junius was a person of much greater 
authority, of much higher position in the 
world, than Sir Philip Francis ever succeeded 
in acquiring. 

Considering the friendship of Sir Philip 


with Edward Dubois, and the part which 
this well-known editor and man of letters 
played in connexion with Sir Philip, it is 
a little ungrateful of Sir Philip’s grandson 
to speak of him as “ a Mr. Dubois ” (p. 70). 

W. P. Courtney. 


Letters from the Western Pacific and Mashona- 
land, 1878-1891. By Hugh H. Romilly, 
C.M.G. Edited, with a Memoir, by his 
brother, Samuel H. Romilly. Introduc¬ 
tion by Lord Stanmore. (David Nutt.) 

A careful reading of this book will not 
help to allay the suspicion, entertained even 
by those who have not had their misgivings 
stimulated by actual experience, that all is 
not right in regard to the administration of 
the scattered territories over which England 
exercises lordship. Had Hugh Romilly 
intonded to write an indictment of the 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, he could not 
have accomplished his purpose more effec¬ 
tually than by this temperate and almost 
unwilling recital of facts, as set down in 
private letters to his friends. For it is 
not only that in him a splendid fellow, one 
of the army of pioneers whose indomitable 
pluck and never-failing patience have gained 
for us our imperial position, was sacrificed 
needlessly ; but it is made abundantly plain 
that Romilly was only one victim of the 
pernicious system which obtains at Downing- 
street. The ranks of our upper middle 
classes supply an abundance of such men 
as Romilly, with the result that we use 
them with cynical indifference to their well¬ 
being. Their lot is very similar to that 
which in the commercial world a humbler 
army of “ sweated ” are called upon to 
experience. Romilly’s case was a pitiable 
one. In him we lost an Englishman singu¬ 
larly endowed with the capacity for serving 
his country, and more than ordinarily 
zealous in that service ; a man, too, with a 
high sense of the abstract rights of humanity 
and of the particular rights of the aboriginal 
pooplos. Over and over again he was left 
in the midst of savage and cannibal 
nativos: a ruler with absolutely undefined 
powers, and with no means of enforcing 
his authority or of protecting himself 
should the natives prove hostile. It speaks 
volumes for his personal qualities that ho 
was able to come through a variety of 
extremely difficult situations with a whole 
ekin. He was moved rapidly from place to 
place, thrown on to the shore as it were 
with no authority to build himself a forti¬ 
fied residence, no provision accorded, as in 
the case of his office of Consul in the New 
Hebrides, for any kind of dwelling. Here 
ho received no “ general consular instruc¬ 
tions and to complete the irony of the 
situation, he wa9 censured for not complying 
with regulations of which he had never 
hoard, and told to collect fees by means of 
o'fieial stamps, the stamps themselves not 
bung forthcoming. In tho end, at the 
early age of thirty-five, Romilly succumbed 
to the successive hardships to which his 
health had been exposed. Fever after fever, 
blood-poisoning, starvation, and unwhole¬ 
some food, and above all the Robinson 
Crusoe-like isolation to which he was con- 
d emned in New Guinea and elsewhere, told 
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at last upon a constitution exceptionally 
robust. A life which might have been 
spared to accomplish great things for his 
country was sacrificed; while one of the 
best of good fellows and straightest of 
men was taken away from an extremely 
large circle of friends, and a career, full of 
social and political promise, was arbitrarily 
closed. 

One opens a book of this kind with mis¬ 
givings. It is bulky, and one anticipates 
that it will prove to contain much that is 
trivial and redundant. But, although there 
is some little repetition of incidont, almost 
every other page contains an interesting 
and even astonishing fact; while the frank 
candour of the man, and the cheerful, wliole- 
hoarted and conscientious way in which he 
did his work, endear him to us. He was a 
thorough Englishman, facing danger and 
glorying in it; and so long as he felt his 
labours were appreciated, and until the time 
when the callous indifference of Downing- 
street became too much for a sick man 
suffering terrible hardships to endure 
philosophically, nothing approaching a mur¬ 
mur escapes his lips. The pains he took to 
keep his mother in the dark as to his real 
position throws a pleasant light upon his 
character. 

It was unwelcome to him to have to inllict 
punishment upon the inhabitants of various 
islands for outrages and murders which in 
nine or ten cases resulted from the aggres¬ 
sive cruelty of white men. But a much more 
congenial task next fell to his lot. The 
Queenslanders had unlawfully kidnapped a 
number of islanders, and it became 
Eomilly’s duty to return these natives to 
their various homes. This was a most 
difficult and intricate task. To effect a 
landing was in itself fraught, in many 
instances, with great danger, and in one 
case Romilly nearly lost his life by the 
capsizing of his boat. It must have been a 
bitter thing for him that these liberated 
labourers turned out afterwards to be the 
principal disturbers of the peace in the 
Pacific Islands; their association with law¬ 
less white men had done them no good. 

The book is lightened by repeated 
touches of humour. Romilly’s keen sense 
of the ridiculous must often have stood him 
in good stead. The Pacific islanders are 
evidently highly emotional, but their 
emotions are very much on the surface. 
When Romilly left Rotumah, the men and 
women were in tears; but he discovered 
afterwards that an hour sufficed for their 
complete recovery. He tells us that in Fiji 
the roads over the hills are cut straight up 
and down, going over the highest peaks, 
the reason being that it was necessary for 
the natives, when these roads were made, 
to get an uninterrupted view of the country 
as often as possible to guard against ambus¬ 
cades. The bridges, too, seem to be de¬ 
signed to impede rather than facilitate 
travel, for the horses constantly tumbled 
through them into the creeks and had to 
be dug out of the mud. The Fijian 
mummers appear to indulge in pranks not 
unlike those which beguile the fellahin 
of Egypt; but the account of a bird—a 
megapode—which lays an egg bigger than her 
body, must be taken, as Mr. Samuel Romilly 


says, with a certain reservation. These 
islanders have some pretty fancies, for at 
Rotumah the girls showed their sentiments 
toward Romilly by sticking him all over 
with flowers, so that he looked much like a 
jack-in-the-green. They appear to be abso¬ 
lutely devoid of certain moral qualities, 
gratitude included. They never offer thanks 
for benefits received, though they cherish 
a lively expectation of favours to come. 
Like the Japs, they never kiss; while in 
Rotumah, the Sau and Mua, dual rulers, 
suggest points of resemblance with the 
Mikado and Tycoon of Japan, though the 
analogy is by no means complete. Thoy 
have some wonderful legends, too ; and the 
Rotumah Hercules may be commended to 
the students of folk-lore. Their fancy takes 
a practical turn sometimes, as shown by 
the clever way in which the Papuan girls 
contrived to inveigle the bluejackets out of 
their tobacco and knives. 

Cannibalism in many of the islands is 
evidently as rife as ever, and some of the 
stories Romilly tells are not a little grue¬ 
some. The digestive capacities of the 
Papuans are wonderful; their feasts last 
for a fortnight, and the meals go on 
without intermission. Pig is their favourite 
animal food, as it is of many other primitive 
peoples, our own agricultural labourers, for 
instance; but thoy are adroit fishermon, 
and are fond of a fish diet, and by no means 
despise kangaroo and wild boar, though 
they do not appear to put themselves to the 
trouble of killing these animals singly: 
they prefer to take them on masse, firing the 
bush, and driving them into an enclosure, 
and spearing them. Romilly certainly did 
not get much chance of indulging his sports¬ 
manlike propensities ; his deeds of daring 
lay in other directions. One of these may 
be litly mentioned in conclusion. In Fiji 
a native dinner is brought to an end by 
drinking kava. The natives chew a quid 
of yangona for about ten minutes, and 
deposit it in a big bowl, which constitutes 
a loving cup, from which everyone is ex¬ 
pected to drink. One shudders vicariously; 
but when one remembers that presumptuous 
zeal for trying the quality of all the strange 
drinks exposed to the unwary at the Colonial 
Exhibition prompted one to swallow a glass 
of kava, one shudders for oneself. 

J. Stanley Litti.e. 


new NOVELS. 

The Greater Glory. By Maarten Maartens. 

In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The White Aigrette. By Yin Vincent. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Baptist Lake. By John Davidson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A Modern Xanthippe. By Walter T. Arnold. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Deferred Pay ; or a Major’s Dilemma. By 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. M'Causland. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

My Dead Self. By William Jameson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Rousing of Mrs. Potter , and other Stories. 
By Jane Nelson. “ Pseudonym Library.” 
(Fisher IJnwin.) 

If Maarten Maartens’ art were painting, he 


would have produced canvases filled with 
figures as the Old Masters did. But—and 
in this he would be unlike some of the Old 
Masters—in a picture where all was definite 
his principal figures would have stood out 
clear and unmistakable in the highest of 
high lights. The stage of The Greater 
Glory is crowded with personages; there 
are so many that of the host but few remain 
on the mind. These few, however, are 
masterpieces. Baron Rexelaer, of Deynum, 
the old ruined nobleman with only the best 
vices of aristocracy, pride of race and pride 
of place, makes a strong contrast to the 
impostor Count Rexelaer, who stoops to 
base and cowardly intrigues, but rises as 
the other declines. The wives are also 
contrasted—the White Baroness, the gentle 
high-souled lady with her rigid Romanism, 
and the Mulatto Countess, coarse, ignorant, 
and self-indulgent. Their very children are 
contrasts : the Baron has an only daughter, 
the Count an only son. The story is 
a bold one. Above what, with grim irony, 
he calls “ high life”—the sordid and seamy 
side of which he portrays with an unflinch¬ 
ing hand—Maarten Miaartens brings out 
the higher life, “ the greater glory,” of 
pure motives, of great thoughts, of self- 
sacrifice. The reader is made to seo tho 
veritable truth behind appearances, to which 
it so often gives the lie; and the harmony per¬ 
vading the book consists of combinations of 
the air set in the beautiful argument to the 
story : “ There be climbings which ascend 
to the depths of infamy; there be also— 
G-od is merciful!—most infamous fallings 
into heaven.” The Count climbs, the Baron 
falls. The episode of the dying Marquis, 
who so strangely descends upon Deynum, 
yet more strangely to fulfil the destinies of 
the Rexelaers, is one of the greatest things 
in the book. He and his servant Antoine, 
whose religious faith gives his scoffing 
master his only hold over him, are remark¬ 
ably true to human nature. But it would 
be difficult to point to any character or 
incident which is not true, either to human 
nature or to that high order of imagination 
which may safely be left to supplement 
experience. The story is as noble in teach¬ 
ing as it is bold in treatment, and among 
its charms should be mentioned tho strokes 
of humour which so happily serve to light 
up its serious purpose. 

Daisy, Jack, Charlie, good old well-worn 
names, do duty yet again in The White 
Aigrette , which is, of course, a story of 
soldier life. Jack Fortescue, the soldier, is 
a middle-aged captain, with a past (several 
pasts, in fact), curly greyish hair, an over¬ 
whelming load of debts, a fascinating 
manner, and a tender heart. In spite of 
everything, one likes Jack, perhaps becauso 
Daisy Gardiner, the beautiful young heiress, 
who is really a charming girl and not a bad 
judge of character, loves him so absolutely. 
Charlie, the boy-lover, is good. In con¬ 
trast to Jack, with his sins and his over- 
ready belief in all that religion teaches, is 
Captain Abel Brown, “son of Hats well & 
Brown, ironpolishers, of Manchester,” who 
is an agnostic, a self-effacing, honest, blame¬ 
less man, and a brave soldier. But Jack 
was physically brave too. Ono needs only 
to learn that Daisy’s father was a financier, 
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and that his business affairs are left to the 
care of his partner, “ Mr. Wallace, of the 
Stock Exchange,” to understand that ruin 
looms large and neaT. Ruin comes; the 
Gardiners find out who were their true 
friends; and Daisy rejects Jack, who goes 
thereupon to Egypt, and enters into 
battle. There is nothing new in the story, 
either of matter or thought; but the manner 
of its telling is so artlessly engaging that 
one is carried pleasantly on to the end. 

When you have a nineteenth-century boy 
of fifteen and a half, who is desperately in 
love and anxious to be married, the parents 
who are almost at a word induced to con¬ 
sent to his marriage are a small and 
secondary surprise to you. This is but one 
of several marvels in Mr. Davidson’s Baptist 
Lab. The hero himself is only credible on 
the supposition of his mother’s husband, 
whose bane he has been all his life, that he 
has no soul—-is, in fact, a male Undine. But 
Undine’s gay mischief and innocent thought¬ 
lessness become in him a deliberate system 
of wickedness, social fraud, and villainy. 
Even though you leave him married, you 
have not the remotest hope that marriage, 
which gave Undine a soul, will do anything 
for him except, probably, kill his wife’s soul. 
An approved way of ending a story just now 
is to drive your hero or heroine into the most 
uncomfortable position possible, and there 
to leave off, with a problem unsolved. It 
is only the inventor of Baptist Lake who 
could cope with the married life of that 
singular creature and Alice Meldrum, and 
one questions whether even he could make 
much of it. The book is clever and brilliant 
beyond all doubt, at times even fascinating; 
but it lacks sanity. The characters pose 
as realistic studies of ordinary persons. 
Measured by that standard, they are want¬ 
ing. Measured by the standard of extra¬ 
vaganza, they are wanting too: from that 
point of view they are too ordinary. One 
wonders here and there whether Mr. 
Davidson has not had some actual person 
in his oje, whom he dresses in fantastic 
colours. This is especially the case with 
Baptist himself, who is full of reminiscences 
of a literary person (though Baptist is not 
literary) well known in society. The most 
lifelike people in the book are Mr. and Mrs. 
Inglis, a hearty, healthy, honest Scotch 
couple; but their consent to their school¬ 
boy-son’s wedding puts them out of such a 
category after all, while their previous sober 
and rational ways disqualify them for any 
other. 

Mr. Arnold’s subject is of a somewhat 
time-worn kind, which has of late fallen 
much into disrepute; but from his point of 
view A Modem Xanthippe is amusing enough. 
The French setting of the story may give 
it a fresh attraction for English readers, 
though everyone is familiar, in Thackeray 
and Dickens, with foreign noblemen who 
captivate all the women in a book at a 
glance, but prove on further investigation 
to be tliinly disguised rogues and swindlers. 
Nevertheless, by means of a couple of 
heroes of this sort, M. Presale restores the 
happiness of his home, which Madame 
Presale, acting on the advice of Madame 
Pichinette, a redoubtable man-hater and 


the fictitious Count’s first conquest, had 
done her best to ruin. The cleverest 
thing in the book is the sketch of young 
Victor Vasistas, who began life as a 
grocer’s assistant. But the muse was too 
strong for him. He must write. He and 
his charming young wife go to Paris, 
innocent as a couple of children; and ho 
divides his time there between reading his 
MSS. to any one he can persuade to listen 
to them, and falling suddenly and hope¬ 
lessly captive to a fair actress. The honesty 
and unruffled sanity of M. Presale is re¬ 
freshing in the midst of feminine passions, 
intrigues, and frantic attempts to rise to a 
dubiously better station. 

The Major in Colonel M'Causland’s 
Deferred l’ay doos not leave any distinct 
impression of his personality on ono’s mind, 
but still more hazy is the “ deferred pay.” 
On the last page one gives up the quest for 
the missing money, and concludes that the 
title is metaphorical after all—though even 
then the appropriateness is rather far to 
seek. The Major, who as a boy begins life 
in a really clover chapter or two, is, so to 
say, a string on which to hang a few more 
or less isolated adventures and situations. 
Pathetic, one fears Colonel M'Causland 
could never be, but funny he certainly is 
now and then—notably in the premature 
burial of Titus Flanagan, and the young 
officer’s temperance crusade. But the situa¬ 
tions hang so ill together, and the hero 
and heroine are so little interesting, that 
the best bits seem to miss fire for lack of 
support. It should be said, however, that, 
though the hero is not interesting, he is 
decidedly ingenuous. He commits two 
terrible acts—murders his friend, and buries 
a man alive—and the artless way in which 
he puts his finger on the exact moment when 
he has suffered enough to expiate those dark 
deeds, and considers himself thenceforth 
guilt-free, is very captivating. 

Gabriel Forsyth—in My Dead Self —the 
prosperous young bank manager, is less 
interesting than Gabriel Forsyth the forger 
and convict; but more interesting than 
either, despite the muddled state of affairs 
around him, is Gabriel Forsyth the ticket- 
of-leave man. There is a sweetness bom 
of suffering, and the virtue of an unques¬ 
tioning self-sacrifice, about the silver-haired 
father who, for her own sake, will not make 
himself known to the daughter he worships. 
Many of the situations are unnecessary and 
forced, but they do what they are meant to 
do—they bring out the character of Forsyth : 
all of them, in fact, are the outcome of his 
schemes to help everybody without betraying 
his own identity. There are few novels in 
which characters and plot are both ex¬ 
cellent. Indeed, a reviewer is nowadays 
content if one of the two can be called 
good. The present reviewer has little doubt 
that, with all its defects, the plot of this 
tale will fully satisfy most readers. 

Jane Nelson is apparently doing for the 
settlers of the Far West what Mary 
E. Wilkins has done for the New 
Englanders. In the collection of stories 
in her “Pseudonym” volume there are 
many quiet, faithful studies of character, as 
it is moulded, and as it develops itself, in 


that sparsely-populated region. But the 
incidents are so very quiet and unmarked 
that two of the titles—“ The Rousing of 
Mrs. Potter ” and “ A Tumultuous Engage¬ 
ment ”—are a little misleading. It is true 
that, in the latter story, a lover and his lass 
have several long duets, but they are duets in 
a minor key. Perhaps the story best suited 
to the writer’s manner is “ A Hope De¬ 
ferred,” which relates the setting out of 
two old people to visit their beloved son on 
the occasion of the birth of his firstborn. 

Georoe Cotterell. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Dvets' Braise, from Homer to Swin¬ 
burne. Collected and arranged, with Notes, 
by Estelle Davenport Adams. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mrs. Davenport Adams is to be congratulated. 
—first, on having hit upon a new kind of 
anthology; and, secondly, on having carried 
out her design so successfully. Poetry is so 
largoly an imitative art, and its professors are 
bound together by so close a tie of mutual 
appreciation, that it is natural they should 
write much, and well, about one another. The 
bards of our own day have been specially 
devoted to this amiable practice, which is cer¬ 
tainly to be preferred to the satire of earlier 
generations. Walter Savage Landor and 
Matthew Arnold excelled in mingling criticism 
with sympathy; the threnodies of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, the memorial sonnets of Mr. Theodore 
Watts, and the elegiacs of Mr. William 
Watson rank among their finest and most 
characteristic etforts. The collector of this 
anthology has erred, if at all, on the side of 
comprehension. A good deal, certainly, is 
included that falls below even a moderate 
standard ; but the mediocre is here permissible, 
not only as a foil for the good but as un ex¬ 
pression of the common voice. Whatever 
omissions might be noticed are probably due 
to difficulties of copyright. The arrangement, 
in chronological order, is excellent, though we 
do not care so much for the notes. 

“ The Book-Lover’s Library.” — Book- 
Song : an Anthology of Poems of Books and Book¬ 
men from Modem Authors. Edited by Gleeson 
White. (Elliot Stock.) As the editor admits, 
this is not the first collection of poems about 
books that has been formed in recent years. 
Its justification lies in the fact that the “ Book- 
Lover’s Library ” would manifestly be incom¬ 
plete without such an anthology. And, as a 
further recommendation, it is confined to the 
work of living writers, who happen to have 
been extraordinarily prolific in this sort of 
library confessions. The praise of books by 
former generations of poets is reserved for a 
companion volume by another editor. There, 
probably, we shall find more concerning books 
as repositories of learning and tools of trade: 
concerning the vast national libraries and the 
toil of scholars and historians. Here, our con¬ 
temporaries sing, in their pretty way, learnt 
from Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Andrew 
Lang, mostly about the volumes of their friends, 
or their own success in the innocent sport of 
book-hunting. Two exceptions, however, may 
be noted: Mr. Swinburne, who owns a very 
choice collection of Elizabethan literature; 
and Mr. Theodore Watts, who is rich in 
presentation copies—both of whom prefer to 
write, not of books, but of their authors. For 
the rest, this little volume represents faithfully 
and creditably one of the dominant tastes of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Frangipanni: the Story of Her Infatuation, 
told by Murray Gilchrist. (Derby: Frank 
Murray.) The story of the infatuation of 
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Frangipanni, as the title-page has it, is equally 
(if not more) the story of the infatuation of 
Thomas Arden. It is a story of blind passion 
on both sides, but the penalty is borne by 
Arden and his poor wife Nancy. The story is 
- unpleasant throughout and horrible in its 

culmination ; but it is written with great power 
■'£ and imagination from beginning to end. 

According to modern theories of art the book is 
justifiable enough. Even if we take a high 
moral ground, the nemesis which overtakes 
' Arden is a strong antidote to any temptation to 
sympathise with the reckless manner in which 
the principal characters abaudou themselves to 
their passion. But it is not a book viryinibua 
piurisi/ue ; and we very much doubt if it was 
worth writing at all, except to exhibit the 
literary power of the author. It reminds us in 
many ways of Madame Bovary, but has not 
the justification of that masterpiece: namely,that 
it is a profound study of modem lifo and 
character. 

The Last Dai/ of the Carnival. By J. 
Kostromitin. (Fisher Unwin.) Wo are in- 
^ formed that this is the first of a series, in which 
the author intends to give in a literary form 
: “ an important account of present social and 

political lifo in Russia.” The author himself 
tells us that he had no intention of writing a 
novel, and that he only framed his plot to in¬ 
corporate facts and details of everyday life. 
i. He would indeed prefer that what is here 
stated were mere imagination, but unfortunately 
he must conclude his sketch in the words of 
the great humanist: ‘‘It is so, I cannot say 
otherwise, God help me! ” If the day 
. described in this book be a real day from a 
Russian’s life, then Poland is avenged. A 
more hopeless condition of any people can not 
be conceived by any stretch of fancy. The 
book describes the bankruptcy of all classes in 
the Russian empire—bankrupt both of money 
and of hope. There is not a gleam of light, 
save the author’s own wit. Tho dialogue is 
racy and humorous. The following is a 
specimen:— 

“ ‘ It’s really dreadful,’ says Grousdeffi [the 
usurer]. ‘ Nobody pays any interest. I have not 
one customer who is not in arrears.’ 

“ ‘ Sell them up ! 8ell them up quick, and put 
the money in your own pocket,’ answers the civi- 
liser. 

“ ‘Times are changed now; yon caught the right 
moment, but there is nobody to buy; the Jews 
even are expelled.’ ” 

There is also the forester who wishes to start 
a local industry—“a splendid industry”—the 
manufacture of rods. But everyone who 
appreciates wit and irony, whether he takes an 
interest in things Russian or not, should read 
this tragic but most amusing book. 

“Tiie Scott Library.” — Prose Writings of 
Wordsworth. Selected and edited, with an 
Introduction, by William Knight, LL.D. 
(Walter Scott.) This volume is intended, like 
the rest of the series in which it appears, for 
readers with little knowledge of literature and 
scant opportunities for increasing their store. 
It is well that they should be offered any 
selection from Wordsworth’s prose; and we 
need not, perhaps, be too critical about the 
methods of its production. Prof. Knight knows 
his subject, and has abundance of material at 
his disposal; but we are sorry that he has 
chosen to omit, at his own discretion, “ sentences 
and entire paragraphs” from the passages 
quoted, without at least indicating exactly 
where he has done so ; and to provide titles, 
occasionally sentimental, for his somewhat 
disjointed extracts. Wordsworth, however, is 
one of those whom it is most permissible to 
cut down, for there is much dross mingled with 
his gold; and the contents of this volume have 
been prepared from many sources never before 


brought together. So that it does really 
| present us with some of “ the most interesting 
specimens of his prose writing,” and "may 
prepare the way for a more complete edition of 
his entire works than any that at present 
exists.” 

“Dilettante Library.” — William Blake: 
His Life, Character, and Genius. By Alfred 
T. Story. (Sonnenscheiu.) “ Hy business is 
not to gather gold, but to make glorious 
shapes, expressing god-like sentiments,” said 
Blake in his lordly manner; and again, 

“Shall painting be confined to the Bordid 
drudgery of facsimilo representation of merely 
mortal and perishing substance, and not be, as 
poetry and music are, elevated into its own proper 
sphere of invention and visionary conception ’i 
No, it shall not be so. Painting, as well as 
poetry and music, exists aud exults in immortal 
thoughts.” 

Hr. Story considers that the latter utterance 
contains “ tho vitalising principles that under¬ 
lay all Blake’s work,” aud deduces from it an 
explanation of his stupendous imaginative 
successes and technical failures. The theory is 
reasonable in itself, and consistently supported 
in this little volume, which contains a very 
sane, though enthusiastic, estimate of Blake’s 
life and work, eschewing the elaborate 
symbolism constructed by Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats. Mr. Story also gives a clear and 
readable outline of the difficult prophetic 
books, but we could wish that his own English 
style were more correct and musical. 

“Bell’s English Classics.”— Johnson’s Life 
of Addison. With Introduction and Notes by F. 
Ryland. (Bell.) This edition has been prepared 
for schools, and contains all the information 
which it is desirable for a student of the subject 
to know, with a certain amountof added scholar¬ 
ship. Without claiming to be an original 
critic, Mr. Ryland has acquired some right to 
speak by his industry, clearness, and accuracy. 
We fear that he would not attract any boy with 
a fixed distaste for literature ; but the hard¬ 
working, whether under the influence of 
enthusiasm or of examinations, will find him a 
welcome and helpful guide. lie unfortunately 
does not avoid the fault, well nigh universal 
among editors of school literature, of inserting 
casual references to books and persons with 
which the pupils are certain to be unfamiliar; 
but he seldom quotes contradictory authorities, 
and, in general, adopts the dogmatic method 
of criticism to which alone they will give hoed. 
His introduction is too closely packed with 
ideas and his notes with facts, but both are 
concise and to the point. On the whole, we 
should say that they would be most useful in 
the hands of a good teacher, who could judi¬ 
ciously omit and expand. 

Three Letters and an Essay hy John 
Buskin, 1838-lSJ/l. Found in his tutor’s- 
desk. (George Allen.) The wisdom of search¬ 
ing a man’s desk for his unpublished manus 
scripts, or those of his friends, is alway 
questionable ; and the publication of our 
findings generally deserves more positive con¬ 
demnation. There is an interest, of course, in 
the early or crude utterances of a great man, 
though we doubt its legitimacy ; and the con¬ 
tents of the present volume form no exception 
to the general rule. We have here an attrac¬ 
tive, though youthful, essay on literature, in 
answer to the question: “Does the perusal of 
works of fiction act favourably or unfavourably 
on tho moral character ? ” in which Mr. Ruskin 
defends imaginative literature in general, and 
Scott, Lytton, and Byron in particular; and 
three letters on travel and on the ministry as a 
profession. From the latter perhaps, the most 
striking passage describes his two impressions 
of Rome:— 

“ If you take a carriage and drive to express 


points of lionisation, 1 believe that most people of 
good taste would expect littlo and find lcrs. The 
Capitol is a melancholy rubbishy fquare of average 
Palladian-modern ; the Forum, a good group of 
meshed columns, just what, if it were got up, as 
it very easily might be, at Virginia Water, wo 
should call a piece of humbug - the kind of thing 
one is sick to death of in “compositions”; the 
Coliseum I always considered a public nuisance, 
like Jim Crow ; and the rest of the ruins are mere 
mountains of shattered, shapeless brick, covejiug 
mihe of ground with a Babylon-like weight of 
red tiles. But if, instead of driving, with excited 
expectation, to particular prints, you sauuttr 
leisurely up one street and down another, yielding 
to every impulse, peeping into every corner, and 
keeping your observation active, (he impression h 
exceedingly changed Thera is not a fragment, a 
stone, or a chimney, ancient or modern, that is not 
in itself a study, not an inch of ground that can 
be passed over without its claim of admiration 
and offer of instruction, and you return home in 
hopeless conviction that, were you to substitute 
years for the days of your appointed stay, they 
would not be enough for the estimation or exam¬ 
ination of Rome.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press announces a post¬ 
humous volume of Freeman’s nistory of Sicily, 
covering the period from the tyranny ot Diony- 
sios to the death of Agathokles. It has been 
edited from his MSS. by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans, who has also added supple¬ 
ments and notes. It will be illustrated with 
maps and a plate of coius. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue early in 
April an English edition of tho unpublished 
correspondence of Cavour, translated by Mr. 
A. J. Butler. The proofs of the translation 
have been read by Count Nigra, wbo was for 
some time secretary to Cavour and afterwards 
Italian ambassador at Paris. 

Mr. Stoitori) A. Brooke’s new work, 
Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Life, 
is completed, and will be published by Messrs. 
Isbister about the middle of April. Besides a 
critical Burvey of the principal poems, the 
volume deals with Tennyson’s faculty as an 
artist, his relation to Christianity and to social 
politics, his attitude towards nature (in which 
he differed from the great poets of the century), 
and his speculative theology. 

We understand that the Bishop of Durham 
will contribute a preface to the volume of 
sermons on social subjects, which is to bo 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, under 
the title of Lombard-street in Lent. 

Messrs. David Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, 
expect to issue Mr. Clouston’s History of Hiero¬ 
glyphic Bibles in the course of the next fori night. 
Mr. Clouston has traced the first English ver¬ 
sion of those curious children’s picture-books 
through a Dutch version to an Augsburg 
source—“ Geistliche Herzens Einbildungen,” or 
“Spiritual Heart-Fancies” (1087). The bulk 
of the volume, as originally designed, has been 
nearly doubled by including an account of the 
principal block-books of the fifteenth century, 
and a fuller description of Lord Denbigh's 
unique MS. Bible iu Rebus (or Mnemonic 
Bible, as it may also be called), written prob¬ 
ably about HGO, and of European books of 
emblems. The volume contains upwards of 
thirty facsimile plates, and fifty-six quaint cuts, 
printed from the original blocks employed in 
a “ Hieroglyphic Bible ” published at London 
in the first decade of the present century. 

A new volume of devotional papers, by tho 
Bishop of Winchester, entitled The Tenderness 
of Christ, is ready for immediate issue. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will publish very 
Bhortly a new novel, in three volumes, by Sir 
Baring Gould. It is entitled The Queen of Love, 
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and it is a story of the Cheshire salt mines. 
The same firm are also about to issue a new 
novel, in two volumes, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
entitled The Prodigals. 

Messrs. Elkin Matukws & John Lane, 
having decided to issue further volumes of 
fiction in the form in which George Egerton’s 
Keynotes appeared, have arranged a “ Key¬ 
notes ” series, of which two volumes are now 
passing through the press. The first to be 
ready will be The Dancing Faun, by Miss 
Florence Parr, the actress who has been asso¬ 
ciated with several Ibsen productions, and who 
has just opened at the Avenue Theatre in Dr. 
Todhnnter’s “Comedy of Sighs.” Later a 
translation, by Miss Lena Milman, of Dostoi¬ 
evsky’s Poor Full i will appear, and to this 
volume Mr. George Moore has written a 
preface. 

TriE next addition to the “ Gospel and the 
Age” series of sermons will be from the pen 
of the Rev. W. J. Dawson, author of “The 
Makers of Modern English,” “ Poems and 
Lyrics,” Ac. The title of the volume is The 
Comrade Christ , and it is composed of a selec¬ 
tion from the discourses delivered at Highbury 
Quadrant Church within the last year or so. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Furrier, 
will publish immediately a study of Scottish 
life and character, by Mr. P. Hay Hunter, author 
of “ My Ducats and my Daughter.” It will 
deal, in a spirit of uncompromising realism, 
with questions of church and state as they 
present themselves to rustic minds in the 
Lothians. The title chosen is James Inwick, 
Ploughman and Elder. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish a now volume in “ The Tavistock 
Library,” entitled Sir Joseph's Heir, by Capt. 
Claude Bray. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner has in the press 
a story entitled In a Kingdom by the Sea, by 
Mr. Thomas Dun Robb. The scene is laid in 
the West Highlands. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, has ready 
for early publication Old Church Customs. 
Ceremonies and superstitions connected with 
holy days, baptism, marriage, burial, and ring¬ 
ing will receive attention. 

A new edition of Archdeacon Perowne’s 
Our High Priest in Heaven is announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 

Mr. W. E. Henley has retired from the 
conduct of the National Observer, which he has 
edited for the last five years and a half. The 
control of the journal will, in future, be under¬ 
taken, not by Mr. Frank Harris, as was 
announced, but by Mr. J. E. Vincent, the 
author of the Life of the late Duke of Clarence. 

The next number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review will contain a lengthy paper by Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore, entitled “ First Impres¬ 
sions of Paul.” Other articles are “ Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” by Mr. S. 
Scheehter; “Joseph Zabara and his Book 
of Delight,” by Mr. I. Abrahams; and “ M. 
Leo Errera on the Jews of Russia,” by Miss 
Ldwy. 

Prof. A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, is 
contributing a series of articles on “ The 
Theology of Isaiah ” to the Expository Times. 
The first appears in the April number. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Critic : 

“ Stone & Kimball announce the preparation of an 
edition of the writings of Edgar Allan Poe, under 
the editorship of Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedrnan 
and Prof. George E. Woodberry of Columbia Col¬ 
lege. The effort is to make a standard and final 
edition—for the library, the book-lover, and the 
general reader. It will contain a biography by 
Prof. Woodberry, and critical introductions to the 


poems, tales, and literary writings. Thero will be 
a thorough re-arrangemeut of the works; a careful 
revision of text—based on Poe’s maturest judg¬ 
ment—and a correction of much of Mr. Griswold's 
work, which has been mechanically followed by 
later editors. The volumes will be illustrated with 
portraits, facsimiles, Ac , reproduced by photo¬ 
gravure. The printing will be done on specially 
made Koglish paper with deckled edges, and in 
all respects the manufacture will be as perfect as 
it is possible to make it. The edition is to be 
complete in ten volumes, and will be issued in 
largo and small paper forms. The large paper 
ediliou will contain a icrios of eight illustrations 
to tho tulcs by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley - i lustrations 
not included in the small paper edition.” 

The Hon. Roden Noel will give a public 
reading of a selection from his own poems on 
the afternoon of Tuesday next at the Hove 
Town Hall, Brighton, in aid of a local hospital 
for children. 

The following aro the lecture arrangements 
after Easter at the Royal Institution: Prof. 
J. A. Fleming, four lectures on “Electric 
Illumination”; Prof. J. W. Judd, three 
lectures on “ Rubies: their Nature, Origin, 
and Metamorphoses”; the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, three lectures on “ Tho Modern 
Microscope ” ; Mr. F. Seymour Hadeu, two 
lectures on “The Etching Revival”; Prof. 
J. F. Bridge, two lectures on “ Music: 1. 
Musical Gestures; 2. Mozart as a Teacher”; 
Prof. Dewar, three lectures on “ Tho Solid and 
Liquid States of Matter ”; Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, three lectures on “ Egyptian 
Decorative Art ”; Mr. H. D. Traill, two 
lectures on “ Literature and Journalism ” ; Mr. 
John A. Gray, two lectures on “ Life among 
the Afghans”; Captain Abney, three lectures 
on “ Colour Vision” (tho Tyndall Lectures); 
Mr. Robert W. Lowe, three lectures ou “ The 
Stage and Society.” The Friday evening 
meetings will be resumed on April (1, when a 
discourse will bo given by Prof. Victor Horsley, 
on “ Destructive Effects of Projectiles ” ; suc¬ 
ceeding discourses will be given by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson, Dr. J. G. Garson, Prof. H. Marshall 
Ward, Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould, Prof. A. M. Worthington, Sir 
Howard Grubb, Prof. Oliver Lodge, and Prof. 
C. V. Boys. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TWO HANDS. 

I. 

This is her hand, her cool and fragrant hand : 
Long lissome fingers, soft as the south wind ; 

A roselcaf palm, which Love’s own kiss would 
find 

Sweet as the rose ; and many a thin blue strand 
Vein'd in the white, our homage to command. 
All grace of form and colour has combiued 
To give us this fair index of a mind 
Pure as her hands, and not less nobly plaun’d. 
Ah, tender toys, so slight, so flexible ! 

Cau they too share the strenuous work of lifo, 
And help their owner to do long and well 
The duties of a woman and a wife; 

Or, may they brook no labour more severe 
Than just to charm the eye and soothe the ear P 

ii. 

This Is her hand, her large and rugged hand : 
Strong nervous fingers, stiff with homely toil, 
Vet capable ; for labour cannot spoil 
Their native vigour, nor their swift command 
Of household tools, indoors or ou the laud. 

What if rough work must harden and must foil 
Her massive palms i They are but as a foil 
To that sweet face which all can understand. 
Yes, all enjoy the beauty of her face : 

But few perceive the pathos aud the power 
Of those broad hands, or feel that inner grace 
Of which they are the symbol and the flower: 
The grace of lowly help ; of duty done 
Unselfishly, for all—for anyone. 

M. 
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OBITUARY . 

J. M. GRAY. 

Banishing from this page anything but the 
briefest and driest expression of the regrets of 
a friendship now closed by death, it may be 
possible to me—because I think ho would have 
wished it—to set before such readers as he 
most esteemed a very slight record of the work 
and characteristics of J. M.Gray. 

Mr. Gray died at his rooms in Edinburgh 
on Thursday of last week, in early middle age, 
after only a few days of severe and recognistd 
illness. He had held for several years an 
official post of which he was the first 
occupant: he was curator of a com¬ 

paratively now institution, now nobly housed 
in tho Scottish capital—the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. Since its establishment 
he had devoted to its interests, and to 
that order of work with which those interests 
were associated, his fullest energies, his abso¬ 
lute passion of research and of accuracy. In 
official and other circles there was, I think, no 
grudging acknowledgment of the quite excep¬ 
tional labour which Gray never scrupled to 
b 'stow upon an office that might very easily 
have been treated as a sinecure; and accord¬ 
ingly he had been marked out of late 
as the probable recipient of some further 
official distinction. His occupation of that post 
in Scotland gave a turn to his pursuits, m ire 
especially towards antiquarian study; and in 
regard to portraiture, it had certainly gradually 
come about that there were not three men in 
England whoso knowledge exceeded his own. 
But, while he had to some extent become a 
specialist in that branch of art or of art 
history with which he was officially concerned, 
and while that had undoubtedly diminished bis 
possibilities of work in other directions, ho 
never lost interest in pictorial art generally, or 
in the literature which, in past days at least, 
has done so much to inspire it. He followed 
with the closeness of a serious student—not 
as an amiable dilettante—most of the modern 
movements in belles lettres, especially iu 
poetry ; and if his sympathies were not always 
with such imaginative writing as is most robust 
and fearless, they were at aU events with that 
which is elevated and graceful. Of painting — 
notwithstanding the remains of a leaning to 
Pre-Raphaelitism—he was a capable and tolerant 
judge: apt, indeed, sometimes to read into the 
insufficient performances of those he loved the 
subtlety of his own mind and the tenderness 
of his own nature. Only lately we received 
from him a detailed exposition of the work of a 
contemporary landscape artist (Mr. Lawtou 
Wingate), whose cause he had been among the 
earliest to espouse; and one of the very first 
contributions of importance which ho made t> 
art biography and criticism was the excellent 
and sympathetic essay on George Manson, the 
young Scottish water colour painter who died 
so young, and whose reputation the writings of 
J. M. Gray substantially aDd justifiably 
advanced. As a contributor to the pages of tho 
journal in which these words are printed, his 
name must be known, and, as I am assured, his 
work was valued for qualities of criticism and 
of knowledge which were peculiarly his own. 
Of his writings published elsewhere it is 
advisable, perhaps, to place first a group of 
elaborate and thoroughly studied monographs 
on the treasures of certain large Scottish 
houses. These (that on Peuiouiok especially) 
he wrote with grace aud ease and personal 
interest, as well as with knowledge. Next, there 
must be named—and merely named to-day 
— that volume, lately reviewed in these columns, 
in which with almost unexampled industry, 
and with great discretion, Gray did his ample 
I part towards confirming the reputation of the 
1 Tassies. And, lastly, where I could mention 
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much besides of well applied effort and appro¬ 
priate endeavour, there must not be forgotten 
a laborious and sympathetic monograph which 
he contributed, if I remember rightly, to 
Blackwood,' s Matjazine, and in which were set 
forth many new facts having relation to the 
life, the paintings, and the etchings of 
Wilkie’s distinguished friend, Andrew Geddes. 
Some of these writings show the learning, and 
all of them the refinement of taste and the 
sincere and generous enthusiasm, by which 
the mind of Gray was certainly characterised. 

F. W. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tiie current number of the Rune de Paris 
contains the account, by Mme. James 
Darmesteter (Mary Robinson) of how Mossire 
Jehan Froissard journeyed to the court of 
Gaston Pht'bus, Count of Foix, and of the 
curious things he saw and heard during his 
sojourn with the sovereign of Beam ; an 
article on M. Greiird’s recent volume “ Prevost- 
Paradol ” ; the first part of a nouvelle, by 
Edward Rod, entitled “Jusquau bout de la 
faute ” ; and a series of Letters of the late 
Octave Feuillet, in which he relates to his wife 
the incident j of court life at Compiigne and 
Fontainebleau under the Second Empire— 
hunting parties, theatrical performances, aud 
other gay doings. The following passage is 
characteristic:— 

. . . “ Le Boin dos toilettes, dej repetitions, tout 
cela enchante les petites dames. Pour moi, je 
me fais vemr uno perruque, un carrick, et un 
pantalon insem 6, pour un role de voyageur; et 
l’idc'e de paraitre en cette teuue et plus tard en 
maillot a piillettes devaut Leura Hajesti'-s me 
cause par moments un profond degout de la vie ; 
mais jedeviens philosophic.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bloocrvillk. Marquise de. Prases et aouvenira. Paris : 
Firmia-Didot. 8 it. 50 c. 

Foksiirixoex fflt Kultar- u. Litter*turge«chichte Biyerns. 
iir-g t. K. r. Reiahardsluiiner. 3. Buch. Miiochea : 
Franz. 6 M. 

Ga Li.ois, E. La Paste, et les moyem de communicalian dei 
peup’ei a travels lea eiddea. Paris: BailluVe. 6 fr. 
Keki lk. R. Ueher e. weibliche Gewandatstue aua der 
WerkatattderParthenongietelfiguren. Berlin: Spemsnn. 


Pblville, X de. Mac-Mahon, Marechsl de France. Paris: 
Telia. 6 fr. 

Wabxecke, F. Biioherzeichen lies IS. u. 16. Jahrb. v. Diirer, 
Burgmair u. A. Berlin : Stargardt. 6 M. 

Tp.rAiTB. Cb. T.ivre de souvenirs de Maso di Bartolommeo 
dit Masaccio. Paris: Rothschild. GO fr. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Corpus scriptorum ecclesisatioorumlstinornm. Vol. XXVIII. 
S. Augustioi de Geneai ad litteram libri XU. etc.,rec. 
I. Zycha. Leipzig: Frey tag. 16 M. to Pf. 

Rare it, t h. Die Offenbarung dee Johannes, untenncht 
nach ihrir /uaunmensetzg. n. der Zeitihrer Entstehung. 
Leipzig : Harrassowitz. s M. 60 Pf. 

RE'Ixai-d,P. Les premiu-es fjrmes de 1% religion et dela 
tradition dans ITode et la Grdce. Paria : Leroux. 10 fr. 


HI8TORY, LAW, ETC. 

Beariv. L. E. Las grandee Guerre* civilee da Japon 1166 — 
1392. Psria : Leroux. 20 fr. 

Capitaxovici, G. J. Die Emberung v. Alexandria dutch 
P.ter I. v. Lusignan, K.ioig v. Cjpern 1366. Berlin: 
H-inricb. 1 M. 

X>*Arp, Pierre Lapery. Bibliogrsphieraisonndeet anslytique 
dea onrrsgta relatifa a Jeanne d’Arc. Paria: Leclerc. 
30 fr. 

Dol* sis, C. Acta cap'tulorum pioviniialium ordinis fratrnm 
pra dicatorum. Fajp. I. 1219—13 2. Paris: Picard. 
20 It. 

Excel, A., it R. Serhp ar. Trailr de numismntique du 
moyeo Age. T. 2. Paris: Lermx. 16 fr. 

GriLi.oN, E. La Fr.nce A Almoique sous Louis XV. Paris: 
L'rou*. sir. 60 c. 

Ikxeb, G. Hans Ge.org v. Arrim. Lebenebild e. proteataut. 
Feldherra u. Siaatamannes ana d-r Zait d. sojiibr 
Krieges. Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 M. 

IdSOTuE, L. Le Conclave: orisines, histoire, organisation 
etc. Faris: Lethieiieux. 6 fr. 

JIlTrniiLi xobx aue dem Stadtarchiv n der Stadtbibliothek 
zu Breslau. Breslau: Morgensteru. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Gvldex, Hugo. Traitd analytique des orbites absolues des 
huitplazuHe*principales. Paris: Hermann. 36fr. 


Hcmrep.t, A. Mjriapodes des environs de GenOre. Basel: 
Georg. 20 M. 

Sobll/.k, E. Florae germanieas Fteridopbyta. Kiel: 
Lipsios. 80 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Lnip.Bi viiF.ii des Seminars f. orientalische Spracben zu Berlin. 

12. Bd. Berlin: Spemann. 43 M. 

Tobrkttini, F. Le commentaire du San-Ze-King. Basel: 
Georg. 6 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE XORTII-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
AND EXPLAINED. 

IV.— The Loyie Elphinstone Stone: Ell 
and Pdt. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

We have now had so many instances of 
I’ictish e = Irish and Modem Scottish Gaelic ai 
that I think no impartial student can doubt 
that ett and elite — ait and ai(h)te. The Logie 
Elpbiustone Stone, in the Garioch, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, will not only give ns an earlier form than 
any of these, but will furnish a clew to the 
etymological meaning at the root of them. 

This stone and two others, with a fourth now 
destroyed, stood near each other on the neigh¬ 
bouring moor of Carden (Lord Southesk, 
Orjhams of Scotland) ; doubtless they marked 
the four corners of the same property. 
All three bear Pictish symbols, and the one we 
are dealing with also has an Ogam inscription 
written on a circular stem-liue. Prof. Rhys 
has discussed this inscription at p. 279 of his 
paper, but has not included it in his Pictish 
list. For how was it to be read ? Where were 
you to begin reading on the circular line, and 
which side of the stem-line was to be considered 
“above,” which “ below” ? In other words, 
you might begin almost anywhere, and six out 
of ten characters had each a double value 1 
Accordingly Lord Southesk read A that Bhoto, 
Mr. Alleu Ahat Cahoht, aud Prof. Rhys sug¬ 
gested a various reading of one letter, which 
would give Caliolitalt. The right reading is 
probably Alda Ovobhv, 

The circle and Ogams round it form an image 
of the sun. The Ogams were so written for 
luck. At Preston-Pans, on the Firth of Forth, 
Sun-day is (or quite lately was) the favourite 
day to sail for the fishing ( Choice Notes, Folk¬ 
lore, p. 271). “ One very ancient and persistent 
superstition had regard to the direction of 
movement either of persons or things. This 
direction should always be with the course of 
the sun ” (Napier, Folk-lore [West of Scotland], 
p. 133). On the south side of the Moray Firth, 
when a boat was pushed into the water, “ The 
prow was always turned seaward in the direc¬ 
tion of the sun’s course ” (Gregor, Folk¬ 
lore of North-East of Scotland, p. 199). At 
this day in one part at least of Suther¬ 
land a funeral will sometimes travel 
a long way round in order to travel with 
the sun, and when you go out first thing of a 
morning you must turn to the right—which, 
Dr. Joass tells me, is the way of the sun! 

The Ogams on this sun-picture, then, begin 
at the bottom, and turn to the spectator’s 
right: by this arrangement they are also 
travelling to the right when they leave off. 
Up the right side of the circle the outside of 
the stem-line is regarded as the tipper side, 
down the left side the ‘inside of it is so re¬ 
garded ; and it is perhaps as an indication of 
this change that just before it begins the angle 
of the vowel-strokes is altered so as to front 
the other way. And so we get A Ida Ovobhv. 

Now Ahta, as I shall presently show, is the 
one missing form required to explain the 
divergent forms ai(/,)te, elite, tv the, ait, and ett : 
and its meaning I shall presently show to = 

“ hearth,” 

Ovobhv is the usual dat. pi. place-name. Of 

* In each case, however, it Is the side on the 
spectator’s right of the stem-line. 


course the normal Pictish ending of that case is 
■ e(e)v(v) = -aibh ; but Prof. Mackinnon has 
pointed out (Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, xii., p. 3A(>) that in the Dean of 
Lisinore’s Book (early sixteenth-century and 
South-Highland dialect) the dat. pi. Eiannaibh 
appears as feanow —and we shall meet with a 
dat. pi. in • or in the Aquhollie Stone. The bhv 
of course — vv and the word = omhaibh, from 
omh, “lonesome, unfrequented,” the plaoe 
being called, as in so many other cases, from 
the inhabitants, whose distance from any other 
abode probably procured them this name. In 
English we might have called the stead 
“Lonesome House”: in Gaelic they called it 
“ Hearth Lonesomes.” This is the second case 
we have had of a stead bearing a proper name, 
and wo shall have two more. 

It is right to say that there is some uncer¬ 
tainty as to one or two scores towards the bottom 
of the circle. But, if it were found impossible to 
read Ahta Ovobhv, it might yet be possible to 
read Akita Ovob, which would do almost as 
well (the Old-Irish dat. pi. is in -b, not -bh). 
And if even Ahlta were proved impossible, I 
should still make bold to postulate ahta as the 
almost certain precursor of the elite group. 

Aud now for the derivation of ahta. Our 
Pictish inscriptions are phonetic ; and in the 
Lunasting Stone they have already given us h 
(in Cuhetts) as the equivalent of th, th being 
always sounded as h in Scottish Gaelic when it 
is not quiescent. Spell the word, then, as 
atlda, and you see that it is a compound of ath, 
which now means a kiln, but doubtless originally 
meant a fire, and ta, a border or place, and 
so = either “ fireplace, hearth,” or “ confines 
of a hearth.” * With ath, cf. ad “ fire ” 
(Windisch’s Irische Te:rle), mod. Ir. aodh, and 
“ D — TH interdum in radice ” (Zeuss, Ir. <jr., 
p. 73). Moreover the adj. ath-acli means a 
clown in Irish, and Lbuyd gives aihaigh as = 
“ husbandman,” the Highland Society’s diet, 
apparently correcting him to uthaicli “ husband¬ 
men” In these words the meaning is obviously 
that of a country hearthdweller, as that of our 
“ husbandman ” is house-dwelling-man. 

We now see how there comes to be an h in 
elite, eld, aud tho North Highland pronuncia¬ 
tion ai(h)te. II is never a radical in Gaelic: 
ath, pronounced a-h, supplies its origin in this 
case. 

We see, too, how in the forms alter, aite (and 
in ait and ett, which I shall presently show to 
be abbreviations of them) there is no A. Th in 
the middle of a polysyllable is silent in Scottish 
Gaelic; so that after ath-ta had come to be 
looked on as a single word, the th was dropped 
altogether. 

We see also why there are two sets of forms, 
one with a finnl -e (elite, aite), one without it 
(eht, ett, ait). It is a rule in Scottish Gaelic 
that, if a consonant in the middle of a word is 
preceded by a small vowel (e or »), there shall 
be a small vowel also in the next syllable. 
When ath + ta had come to be considered as 
one word the first vowel became, by “in¬ 
fection,” ai or (in the Newton Stone) «\ but 
that left the next syllable without a correspond¬ 
ing small vowel. This want of harmony was 
remedied in two ways. One was to infect the 
next syllable also, and so we get elite (= aihtai 
or ielda- ), a tta j , and aite. The other was to drop 
the final -a altogether, and so wo get eht, ett, 
ait. 

It is noticeable, moreover, that, although 
the Irish ait is feminine, aite, which preserves 
the original number of syllables, preserves also 
the gender of the original ta, which is mascu¬ 
line. 

* I do not feel quite sure whether ath in this 
particular combination means “ fire ” or “ a fire ” : 
in the former case ath-ta would = fireplace, 
domestic hearth, in the latter it would = confines 
within which there was such an hearth. 
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I now proceed to give what I believe to be 
the derivation of tho prefix Pit- in Scottish 

E lace-names, the ultimate origin of which has 
een hitherto unknown. The oldest form is 
Pett-, in the Hook of Deer. Now an initial 
p in Gaelic cannot = an Indo-European of 
which Gaelic always drops at the beginning p, 
a word (cf. athair — pater). It must either 
indicate a word borrowed from another lan¬ 
guage or else it must be a degraded t>. The 
tendency of tho Highlander thus to degrade 
his fc’s is Well known : I need only refer to 
Aytoun’s “ Massacre of the Macphorson.” 
And this tendency was not unknown in Irish— 
cf. prist for b.'ist (Zeuss, p. 59). Now, the 
Highland Society's Dictionary gives baitearh as 
“ farmer” and LUuyd in 1797 gives baitaeh as 
a clown (O'Reilly baitearh). The Highland 
Society derive this from hi “cow” and Jitcach, 
which latter word has three meanings (1) agri¬ 
culture ; (2) inhabiting; (3) habitation—but 
all of them derived from aite (or ait). Now, if 
bii (or even the pi. ha) and a Hear k can make 
liaitcach, bo (or ha) and ait can equally make 
bait: this in Pictish would be spelt bit or lift 
and, if the b were degraded to p. jxt or pett. I 
go further than this, and maintain that baitnch 
and baitmch are not themselves compounds of 
b- and ait(e)ach but are adjectives formed 
directly from an oiice-existing bait(r). 

I\it y then, I hold, meant an ait (Pictish ett) 
where cows were kept. This suits to perfection 
the repeated use of it in the Book of Deer. 
“ It is there uniformly connected with a personal 
name,* as if it was applied to a single home¬ 
stead, . . . and the affix Pit seems to have 
a similar meaning in the old entry in the 
Chartulary of St. Andrews, where we read of the 
‘ villula ’ or homestead, which is called Pitmo- 
kane ” (Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii., p. 220). 

We now see why almost all the Pits are in 
the eastern counties between the Firth of Forth 
and the Moray Firth: the Gaels of these flatter 
parts would be the first to establish cattle- 
farms. 

We see also why in almost all our North- 
Pictish inscriptions (in all eight of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the eastern coun'ies) we get an ill but 
never a pett, while iu the Book of Deer we get 
only two tts, but four pet's. It is clear that 
when the Book of Deer was written the it 
was an old institution, for the form used is a 
degraded one, and that it was giving way to 
the j>ett. In other words, the original ablet or 
ett, a mere hearth or stead, was becoming 
everywhere a b-ett or pelt, a stead with cows 
attached to it. t 

I suggest further that the place-names Perth 
and Pomona may illustrate and be illustrated 
by this letter. 

Boece, in bk. 13, calls Perth, when standing 
on its former Bite, Bertha; and we have 
the forms Perth in 1150 and Pert cirra 1178 
(Johnston’s Place-names of Scotland). These 
three forms point to its meaning Battle-place, 
from bair “contest,” and ia “place.” Bair 
would be in Pictish her, as we have already had 
it in Ber-nises, “ Battleheadland,” in the 
Bressay Stone: with the favourite Highland 
substitution of p for b it would also becomo per. 
Ta according to the practice of the oldest 
Gaelic would not bo aspirated in composition ; 
but according to the latter piractice it would 
become tha. Finally, the last a would be 
dropped, because the “small” vowel e ought 
not to be followed by a broad vowel {cf. eht 
instead of ehln). So we get all three forms 
accounted for. 


* He has overlooked pelt inmulcnn, “ pett of 
the mill,” but that quite consists with his theory. 

t Dr. Stuart’s instances of the indiscriminate 
uso of Pit and Bid (Hook of L’eer, p. Ixxxiv.) 
indicate that the words denoted the same size and 
kind of holding. 


Pomona, which name Mr. Elton (on what 
ground I don’t yet know) considers to date 
from the time of Pytheas (fourth century B.e.) 
“or soon afterwards” (Origins of Knejlish 
History, p. 75), appears circa 1380 as Insula 
Pomonia (Johnston). I suggest that the first 
part of it is the stem of po, Pictish for bo 
“ cow,” and the latter part a stem mon- from 
which comes the Irish main “ moorland,” which 
itself looks like the infected form of an earlier 
mon. It would then have received its name 
from consisting largely of moorland on which 
cattle were grazed. 

E. W. B. Nicuoi.son’. 

P.S.—In my first letter I should have said that 
innrmaer — not “ great man ” but “ great 
maor" — i.e., great officer; but whether nvior 
— the Latin maiur, or what other origin it 
has, I do not yet know. 

Dr. Joass has proved to me by a rubbing that 
I also wrongly copied morpbear for murfbear 
on the Golspie Stone ; though the/ was blurred, 
I doubted its being a p, but followed my 
guidebooks. 

Lastly, I must correct Callum to Cailtin in 
my statement as to the hereditary Gaelic title 
of the Duko of Argyll: about the dilfering 
forms of that title, and my indebtedness to 
various correspondents, I may’ some day write 
separately. 


HUGH Al’DI.KY ’. CYRIL TOURNEUR. 

March 16, 1891. 

On Hugh Audley, the notorious usurer, who 
“ in 1995 possessed only £299, and died in 
November, 1992, worth £199,990,” there is a 
pleasantly written article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, chiefly derived from the 
rare tract issued a few weeks after his death, 
with the title The Way to be Hick according to 
the Practice of the (treat Amllcy. 

I am able to supply a few addiiional par¬ 
ticulars concerning this worthy. lie was the 
second son of John Audley, who resided at 
one of the Buttons in Kent, and was admitted 
of the Iuner Temple in 1903, from which 
society he was called to the bar in 1911. By’ 
paying down a good round sum lie subse¬ 
quently obtained the lucrative place of Regis 
trar of the Court of Wards and Liveries. 
Regardless of the truism that hawks do not pick 
out hawks’ eyes, Audlr-y found bis most profit¬ 
able customers among his learned brethren. 
In the way of business, the broad Oxfordshire 
lands of Sir Thomas Gardiner, the “ loyal 
Recorder” of London, became his; so did those 
of Edward Coke, Esq., of Norfolk. How 
during the Civil War, and after, the Parliament 
sought to compel him to yield up for the good 
of the state some part of his ill-gotten board, 
and how stoutly he fought to retain it, may be 
read in the Calendars of the Proceedings of 
the Committees for Compounding and Advance 
of Money, so admirably edited by Mrs. Everett 
Green. 

The bulk of his immense wealth went to his 
two nephews, William aud Robert Harvey; 
but his will is not wanting in philanthropy of 
a sort. Thus, for the “ use of tho poore har¬ 
boured and kept in the threo noted hospitalls 
in or near London, commonly called Christ’s 
Hospitall, St. Bartholomew’s Ilospitall, and 
St. Thomas’ Hospitall in Southwarke,” he gave 
£190 apiece. To his nurse, “in regard and 
recompence and towards a satisfaction of her 
broken sleeps and paines taken with mee in all 
my sicknes,” he bequeathed the princely sum 
of £333 0s. 8d. in money and all his household 
goods. One hundred pounds was to be distri¬ 
buted by his executors among “ poore hous- 
holders whose charge is greater than their 
meanes and endeavours can support”; a 
decidedly inadequate sum, one would think. 
Another £100 was to go to the Society of the 


Inner Temple towards the repairing of their 
church. But the most curious item of all is 
his bequest of £400 to be apportioned at the 
discretion of his executors in shares of £10 
apiece among “ forty maiden servants, such as 
are knowne to bee Protestants and to live under 
the Episcopall Government and not reputed to 
bee of the Presbiterian Religion, Quakers, or 
any other of the new upstart religions,” those 
who had “served one Master aud Mistris or 
one Master or one Mistris by the space of three 
yeares ” being eligible as candidates. Other 
references to Audley are to be found in the 
Calendars of State Papers—Domestic Series. 

To my note on Cyril Tourneur (Academy, 
No. 992, p. 442), I would add that the infer¬ 
ences to be drawn from Lord Wimbledon’s 
Journal of the expedition make it highly pro¬ 
bable that Tourneur was one of those put 
ashore at Kinsale, when in a dying state from 
the effects of the fearful gale which had just 
swept the Southern coast of Ireland. It oannot, 
indeed, be ascertained whether he was buried 
at Kinsale, as the registers are wanting before 
1989. But assuredly no more romantic spot 
could be found for a poet’s grave; and to 
establish the fact would be to give new interest 
to Tourneur’s description of the drowned 
soldier. There is no mention of Tourneur in 
Glanville’s Voyage to Cadiz in 1625. 

Gordon Goodwin. 


MR. SLATER’S “EARLY EDITIONS.” 

London: Much 36, 1804. 

I have been so busy lately reading criti¬ 
cisms made by admirers of one or more of 
the thirty and odd authors treated in this book, 
that I have had little time for anything else. 
In some cases the critics themselves have been 
corrected by others, and it is plain to be seen 
that we shall soon have them all by the ears. 
As a rule, objection has been taken to the 
quoted prices, which are alleged to be much too 
low, i.e., much less than the commentators 
have themselves paid; but Mr. Falconer’s 
remarks cover other ground. Even admitting 
all he says to be strictly accurate, the admission 
involves nothing more than a question of very 
minute detail; of “mint, anise, and cummin,” as 
your editorial note has it. Not that I fail to see 
the advisability of being accurate, even in small 
matters; but it may well be that copies of the 
same book vary, and when they do, it is quite 
possible to be accurate and yet to be open to 
attacks that cannot be repelled. Thus, if I 
assert that a book was published in green 
wrappers, and someone writes to say that his 
copy is in boards of some other colour, all I can 
reply is that the one I used was as described ; 
for Mr. Falconer is not correct when he says I 
got my data at second hand. With a few 
exceptions all the books noted have been seen, 
examined, and collated from the best copies pro¬ 
curable ; and wherever possible the proofs were 
corrected by the authors, who certainly ought 
to know, better than anybody, what the facts 
really are. 

That this book would be very critically 
examined was certain from the first, and I 
am rather pleased than otherwise to find it an 
object of interest. The more corrections any¬ 
one will do mo the kindness to make, the 
better I shall be satisfied, after which remark it 
will be apparent that I regard Mr. Falconer’s 
criticisms in no unfriendly fight. They are—I 
admit—fairly and honestly put and will be 
examined, and if necessary acknowledged, 
when we come to prepare a new and enlarged 
edition of the book. Even then, however, I 
am not sanguine enough to believe that 
criticism will be silenced; for my experience of 
books of this kind is that hax-dly a positive 
statement can be made by one side which is 
not capable of being amplified, corrected, or 
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altogether refuted by the ingenuity of the 
other. If anyone thinks ho can write such a 
be ok and get all his data absolutely correct at 
the onset and so escape whipp : rg, either 
deservedly or otherwise, let him try. 

J. H. Slater. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Ifoxinv, April 2,4.80 pm. Victoria Institute : “ Babjloni.n 
Exploration.** 

Spin. Royal Institution : General Monthly Meetn* 

8 pm. Aristotelian: “Attention/* by Mr. A F. 
Shand. 

8 p.m. Society of Art-: Cant>r Lecture, “Photo¬ 
metry,” I . by Capt. W. deW. Abn°y. 

Ti^oav, Apiil J*, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Electric 
Illumination,'* I, by Prof. J. ▲. Fleming. 

3 pm. Anfflo-Rusaian: “May Feasts in Bhak- 
spere,” by Mr. Anichkoff. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Construction of Gas 
Wcrks,” by Mr. C Hunt. 

aSOp.m. Zoological: “Further Field-Notes on the 
Game Animals of Somali-land,” by Capt. H. G. C. 
8wayne; “The Dwarf Antelopes of the Genus .” 

hv Mr. O. Thomas; “The Occurrence of the White 
Rhinoceros in Maehonaland,” by Mr. R. T. Corny don. 

Wednesday, April 4. 8 p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 

8 pm. Eliz*bethan : “ Drummond of Hawthornden,’* 
by Mr. Fi ank Payne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Elements of Beauty 
in Ceramics.” by Mr. C. F. Binns. 

Thursday, April 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Etching 
Reviv*\’* I, by Mr. F. Seymour Haden 

8 p.m. Linnesn : “ Toe Aortic-Arch System of 
S'h't’obrnnchu'i by Mr. R. H. Burne; “The Orchidea 
and Apoatasiacea of the Malay Penirsula,” by Mr H. N. 
Ridley. 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday. April 6, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 
** The River Humber,” by Mr. W. H. Hamer. 

8 p.m. Geologists* Association: “Fossil Sponges,” 
by Dr. G. J. Hinde. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: “Destructive Effects of 
Projectiles,” by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

Saturday, April 7, 8 pm. R>yal Institution: “Life 
Among the Afghans,” I-, by Mr. J. A. Gray. 


SCIENCE. 

The Dawn of Astronomy: a Study of the 
Temple-Worship and Mythology of the 
Ancient Egyptians. By J. Norman 
Lockyer. (Cassells.) 

It is a happy augury for the future of 
research into the earlier time that astronomy 
has given the right hand of fellowship to 
archaeology. It chanced that in March, 
1390, Mr. Lockyer visited the ruins of the 
Parthenon and of the temple of Eleusis, in 
company with a friend who lent him a 
pocket compass ; and “ the curious direction 
in which the Parthenon was built, and the 
many changes of direction in the founda¬ 
tions at Eleusis. . . . were so very striking 
and suggestive,” that his attention was 
drawn to the general question : Have 
astronomical principles been taken into 
consideration in the erection of various 
archaic buildings in Egypt and elsewhere? 
And, if so, what were the objects of the 
builders, and what do the facts of the case 
imply ? Some papers in Nature, April-July, 
1891; a very interesting address, delivered 
to the Egyptian section of the Oriental 
Congress at London in September, 1892 ; 
and the present handsome volume form the 
result of Mr. Lockyer’s researches. 

After preliminary remarks upon the 
probable effect of the external world on 
early man, Mr. Lockyer mentions the basis- 
concepts of various Egyptian divinities, 
rogarded as follows: Hor (Morning-sun), 
(Noon-sun), Turn (Evening-sun), Ausar, 
I's-ir, Osiris (Sun-when-set), and Auset, 
Psit, Isis, and Nebt-het, Nephthys (each 
both Dawn and Twilight). It is important 
fo remember that, however these personages 
were afterwards regarded, this was their 
simple origin; for, though Mr. Lockyer en¬ 
titles Gay. III., “ The Astronomical Basis 


of the Egyptian Pantheon,” it really shows 
a “ Natural Phenomena ” basis. Mr. 
Lockyer then points out how the orientation 
of a building is determined, and, with ad¬ 
mirable lucidity, explains various technical 
terms; the explanations, moreover, are 
assisted by numerous excellent illustrations. 
He then treats of Egyptian solar shrines, 
of the risings and settings of the stars, of 
Egyptian temples “ directed to the stars,” 
and “ star-cults.” This naturally leads to a 
disquisition .on the Egyptian Year, the 
Calendar, and the Sothic Cycle ; and here it 
is satisfactory to find that the researches of 
Oppolzer have entirely confirmed the state¬ 
ments of Censorinus. From Isis and Osiris, 
and the Great Pyramid Builders, Mr. 
Lockyer passes on to consider the origin of 
Egyptian astronomy, and the Egyptian and 
Babylonian ecliptic constellations, concluding 
with a chapter entitled “ The Influence of 
Egypt upon Temple Orientation in Greece,” 
in which full justice is done to the recent 
researches of Mr. Penrose. An inves¬ 
tigator into such a mass of material 
must necessarily, in his survey, combine 
astronomy, mythology, and archaeology, 
not to mention history and religion; and 
the first and the most important question 
which arises is, what are the actual astro¬ 
nomical conclusions arrived at ? Ilere Mr. 
Lockyer may claim to speak with the 
highest authority, and has a goodly result 
to show. 

First, as to solar shrines. Accurate 
measurements prove, beyond a doubt, a 
general scheme of solar orientation. Thus, 
to take some of the principal and earliest 
instances, at Abydos a temple was orientated 
for the sun at the summer solstice ; at Annu 
(On), to the sun not at a solstice, and some 
0000 years ago ; at Karnak, the axis of the 
temple of Amen-Ru is directed to sunset at 
the summer solstice. Another class of 
solar shrines—the Pyramids and temples 
at Gizeh, Sais, and Tanis, were orientated 
to the sun at the equinoxes. The Sphinx 

"was there watching for the rising of the 
sun at an equinox, as the Colossi [the two great 
statues of Amenhotep III., the northern one 
of which was called by the Greeks Memnon] 
... at Thebes were watching for the rising of 
the sun at the winter solstice.” 

To look elsewhere, we have probably at 
Khorsabad a solstitial temple; the great 
solar temple of Pekin is orientated to the 
winter solstice, and Stonehenge to sunrise 
at the summer solstice. Solomon’s temple 
faced eaBt; at Baalbek the orientation is 
due east; at Palmyra, as at Karnak, a 
solar temple faces due west. St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, is built exactly east and west, and 
the solar rays illuminate the high altar at 
the vernal equinox. 

Next, as to stellar shrines. The preces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes produces a cyclic 
movement in the pole of the celestial 
equator, which movement is completed from 
any one point to any other point of the 
circle in 25,870 years. The pole-star, there¬ 
fore, changes; thus, 12,000 years ago Vega 
was Polaris. Hence, the position of any 
star at any time is merely a matter of 
calculation; and therefore when the foun¬ 
dation of a building is obviously connected 
with a particular star ia a certain position, 


the time-clock of the heavens will supply 
us with the date of such foundation. The 
application of this astronomical truth to the 
star-temples at Karnak forms the most 
brilliant and remarkable feature in Mr. 
Lockyer’s book. By this means order and 
design rise at once out of apparent chaos 
and accident. The Karnak stellar shrines 
face in various directions, but in each case 
the temple-axis is directed towards a par¬ 
ticular star, y Draconis, Canopus, &c.; and, 
in more than one instance where proces¬ 
sional movement has made the axis unsuit¬ 
able for its original purpose, either another 
shrine has been built, with an axis directed 
to the star’s later position, or the axis of 
the temple has itself been changed, in order 
to keep it up to date. Further, where the 
line of vision from a stellar shrine has been 
blocked by buildings, such erections are of 
more recent date, and indicate a deli¬ 
berate disuse of the temple for that 
particular purpose ; whilst, lastly, the 
astronomical data of the age from founda¬ 
tion of the various temples, exactly agrees 
with, and thereby irresistibly confirms, the 
conclusions already arrived at by scientific 
archaeology. Here, then, is indeed a 
triumph of research, and M. Marietta and 
Mr. Lockyer may well congratulate each 
other. 

Mr. Lockyer, following Mr. Penrose, 
shows that in numerous cases Greek 
temples also have been directed towards 
particular stars. Thus, according to the 
table provisionally drawn up by Mr. 
Penrose, the Parthenon was originally 
directed to the rising of the Pleiades April 
20, K.c. 1530 ; and Alcyone was the patron- 
star of at least three temples of Athena. 
Sirius was the patron-star of the midnight 
mysteries, and Fomalhaut the patron-star 
of the sunrise-cult of the temple of Demeter 
at Eleusis; Hamal was the patron-star of 
the temples of Zeus at Athens and Olympia ; 
and Spica the patron-star of the temples of 
Hera at Olympia, Argos, and Girgenti. So 
far astronomical facts. But when Mr. 
Lockyer, on the strength of these dis¬ 
coveries, asserts that it is "beyond all 
doubt the fact that the astronomical 
observations and temple-worship of the 
Egyptians formed the basis first of Greek, 
and later of Latin temple-building ” 
(p. 412), he is drawing an unwarrantable 
inference. That Egyptians and Greeks 
both directed temples towards certain stars 
is no proof of borrowing on either part; as 
well might it be said that because 
Romans and Peruvians buried their 
erring Vestals alive, the one nation 
adopted the custom from the other. No 
historical evidence on the subject is avail¬ 
able ; hut, when we do arrive at certitude 
with respect to the facts, I think it will 
appear that the patron-star in each case is one 
specially connected with the particular Eu- 
phratean divinity, of which the particular 
Greek divinity is regarded as the equivalent. 
Thus, Istar Virgo (with special star, Spica) 
— Great-goddess-mother of Asia Minor, = 
(by analogy, the Aryan) Hera. Anu — (by 
analogy) Zeus; hence the Kakkab Lulim 
(“ The Star of the Ram ”), which was “ The 
Star of Anu,” becomes the Star of Zeus. 

Mr. Lockyer devotes much attention to 
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the temples of Isis and Hathor at Den. 
derah in connexion ■with “ the personification 
of stars,” and quotes, from Mariette, the 
passage: “She [»>., her Majesty Isis] 
shines into her temple on New Year’s Day, 
a'd she miDgles her light with that of her 
father, Ril, on the horizon,” which contains 
“a perfectly accurate statement” of the 
cosmical rising of Isis in her stellar phase 
as Sept (Sothis = Sirius). Tte temple 
pointed to Sirius circa b c. 700, and at that 
date Sirius and the sun rose together “on 
the Egyptian New Year’s Day.” According 
to Plutarch, as Mr. Lockyer notes, Isis = 
Hathor, and the latter is styled in an 
inscription, “the mistress of the beginning 
of the year.” Of course, the rising of 
Sirius contemporaneously with that of 
the Nile called special attention to the 
former. All this is highly interesting ; but 
we must go a step further and inquire, Why 
are Isis and Hathor the same divinity, and 
why are they connected with Sirius ? Plu¬ 
tarch says, “ His is sometimes called both 
Mouth [= Egyptian mut, 1 Mother ’], and, 
again, Athyri [Hathor] . . . and the second 
name signifies ‘ the regular habitation ’ (oikov 
K urrfuov) of Horos ” (peri Is. lvi.). Isis— 
Hathor simply because both are originally 
Dawn-goddesses and Mothers of the Young- 
sun ; and both are connected with Sirius in 
accordance with the principle of redupli¬ 
cation : i.e., as Isis originally proclaimed 
the beginning of tho day, so, by analogy, 
is she connected, in her stellar phase, with 
the star which proclaims the beginning of 
the year; just as in the Euphrates Valley 
the Ram-sun is reduplicated in the Ram- 
star (Hamal). Hence the story told Plutarch 
by the priests, that the soul of Isis was 
translated into the Dog-star (peri It. xxi.). 
But Isis is not a star; she is a Dawn- 
mother, and so, by gradual evolution, 
becomes the universal-mother, the Isis of 
Apuleius. Mr. Lockyer, when speaking 
of the warfare of Hor against the Crocodile 
and Hippopotamus, which latter, in a stellar 
phaso = Draco, has an ingenious argument 
to prove that “ the myth simply means that 
the rising sun destroys the circumpolar 
stars” (p. 151); and he speaks of “the 
astronomical basis of the myth” (p. 148). 
But, here again, as in the case of Isis, 
we must begin at the beginning. The 
myth has no astronomical basis; such 
considerations are afterthoughts. Crocodile 
and Hippopotamus, as Mr. Lockyer notes, 
are variants, and “ represent the powers of 
darkness,” is., Darkness itself which is 
destroyed by the Rising-sun (Hor). The 
Crocodile is primarily “ the crocodile of the 
west which fed upon the setting stars ” 
(Renouf, Religion of Ancient Egypt , p. 108). 
Set = Darkness, and therefore, when the 
circumpolar constellations were mapped out, 
we are not surprised to find them called the 
Wife of Set (= the Hippopotamus, = Draco), 
the Thigh (of Set, = Ursa Major), and the 
Jackal (of Set, = Ursa Minor). Set, his 
wife, and his animal (which on the monu¬ 
ments is a nondescript) occupy the highest 
thrones in the Night-realcn, and are thus 
special objects of the hostility of Hor. 

Mr. Lockyer justly insists “ how vital the 
study of mythology ” is in these investiga¬ 
tions. It must, however, be remembered 


that, after a time, we leave the mythological 
plane and get into the region of actual 
astronomy, however rudimentary the science 
may be. Thus, if “ Horus = Sun, Planet, 
or Constellation rising” (p. 149), we have 
here to do, not with a god or a myth, but 
with a technical astronomical term. Hor 
may at length = a particular planet, 
just as, with the Romans, Father Jove 
ultimately became, in practice, merely the 
planetary genius Jupiter. Mr. Lockyer 
has somewhat encumbered his general 
argument by an ingenious attempt to re¬ 
construct the archaic history of Egypt 
with the assistance of astronomical data. 
Thus he supposes that northern and 
southern schools of astronomy existed, 
hostile to one another; and speaks of in¬ 
vading “swarms” from various quarters. 

It is unnecessary to enter the region of bare 
possibility, and even at present we can see 
that some of these speculations are in¬ 
correct. For instance, Mr. Lockyer’s first 
historical event is “ b c. G000. A swarm 
from the south” with “ Osiris, the Moon- 
god,” as their chief deity. “ We can 
imagine religious strifes between the parti¬ 
sans of the new northern cult and the 
southern moon-worshippers ” (p. 394). But 
it is needless to do so, inasmuch as Osiris 
was not in origin a Moon-god (vide Renouf, 
Religi n of Ancient Egypt, p. 112), and, there¬ 
fore, these religious strifes never occurred. 

Modern restarch is, I think, rightly in¬ 
clined to accept the theory of a close 
archaic connexion between the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile, and of large 
borrowing by Egypt from Babylonia. 
Prof. Hommel (Die Kent Hut tier Altesten 
Jlabylonischen und Aegvptischen Gotter- 
gencalogie und der Rabylonische Ureprung 
der Aegyptischen Kultur, 1893 ) has accom¬ 
plished some excellent work in this field; 
and Mr. Lockyer has several interesting 
chapters on the possible connexion of 
Egyptian astronomy with that of Baby¬ 
lonia. As regards Euphratean astronomy, 
he is, however, almost entirely guided by 
Jensen; and it is no real disparagement 
to the Sirassburg savant to say that, 
in many respects, his conclusions cannot 
now be sustained. Nothing short of 
inspiration could preserve an early writer 
on this subject from numerous errors, 
and Mr. Lockyer would have found more 
assistance in Hommel’s Die Astronomic der 
al'en Chaldiier, and also in a study of the 
astronomical figures on the cylinders and 
boundary-stones. To take an instance : 

“ In the exact centre of the circular zodiac of 
Denderah we find the jackal located at the pole 
of the equator” (p. 361). “Do wo get tho 
jackal in Babylonian astronomy ? . 

Jensen refers to the various readings, ‘ jackal ’ 
and ‘ leopard,’ and states that it is only doubt¬ 
ful whether by this figure the god anu or the 
pole of the ecliptic axu is meant. Either will 
serve our present purpose ” (p. 3G2). 

Now the passage quoted by Jensen is from 
the famous Tablet of the Thirty Stars 
(IF A. I, V. xlvi., No. 1), the first part of 
which gives either wholly (Bertin) or in 
part (Hommel) the Sumero-Akkadian Moon- 
stations, which in TF. A. I. (LV. xv.) are 
shown to be the practical equivalents of 
the Assyrian Miziuta (— the Signs of the 
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Zodiac), the Mazzaroth of the Book of Job. 
The star in question is the Kakkab Likbarra 
(“the Star of the Striped-dog”— i.e., the 
Hyena), undoubtedly an ecliptic star, and 
identified by Hommel with the red-eyed 
Aldebaran. The Hyena is not “ the god 
Anu,” but Anu appears in the Tablet as 
the patron-divinity of this particular star; 
while the theory which makes “ Anu Nord- 
pol d. Ekliptik ” and “Bil Nordpol d. 
Aequators ” is not really borne out by the 
Inscriptions. That the early Babylonians, 
however, had ascertained the obliquity of 
the ecliptic is, I think, clear. The discovery 
passed from them into Greece, through 
sages such as Pythagoras and Oinopides of 
Chios. 

Mr. Lockyer is naturally surprised by the 
permanence of the Goat-fish type (Capri¬ 
corn), but this is no special case. Thus 
Sagittarius, a sign which, according to Mr. 
Lockyer, following Jensen, “ we must in¬ 
terpolate” (p. 400) between Scorpio and 
Capricorn, appears on tho Sippara Boundary- 
stones much as we represent it now; and 
not only so, but in W. A. I. (III. Ivii., No. 5), 
we find the constellation divided into three 
sub-signs — the Kakkab Kumaru (“the 
Dusky” part), the Kakkab Ega (“the 
Glory,” i.e., the bright upper fore-part), and 
the Kakkab Sugub (“the Left-hand” of 
Sagittarius), which latter re-appears in 
Ptolemy’s List as “ the Star at the grip of 
the Left-hand” (S). Jensen “notes the 
absence of the Crab” (p. 408, note), but 
the Crab is absent no longer. In Tablet 
81-7-6, 102, he appears as “the Constella¬ 
tion Nagar-asurra” (“the Workman-of- 
the-River-bed ”), and the sign of the fourth 
month (ride “ The Zodiacal Crab," Academy, 
February 21, 1885 ; December 6, 1890). No 
sufficient evidence exists at present to solve 
the problem when the Babylonian Zodiac 
was introduced into Egypt. The late Zodiacs 
of Esne and Denderah, which belong to 
Greek and Roman times, throw no real 
light on the subject, except perhaps in 
connexion with the Balance, a genuine 
Egyptian sign.* The texts and monuments, 
in my opinion, show that the original 
Euphratean sign was a circular Altar, 
grasped in “ the Claws " of the Scorpion. 

I have no space to notice numerous other 
highly interesting points in Mr. Lockyer’s 
admirable book. It is to be hoped that he 
will continue his researches, for the harvest 
is plenteous and the labourers but very 
few. Meanwhile, disciples of the natural 
phenomena theory of mythology will be 
pleased to see their old friends—sun, moon, 
and stars—so well to the front; and the 
special student of star-myths, who, long 
ago, was informed that he had “ overdone ” 
the subject, may take heart of grace on 
finding himself far nearer the beginning 
than the end of researches as fascinating as 
they are arduous. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


* T as Xrj\iLt, rbs KaXovptyas fiir* ' Aiyvmtuiy Zvybv 
(Achilles Tatius). Cf. The Book of the Bead, cap. 
xii.: “Salutation to thee, O Bu, who guards the 
secrets of the gates [eastern and western] over this 
domain of 8eb [the Earth], and this Balance with 
which Ba raiseth up Mailt [Kosmic-order, hence 
“Law”] daily” (op. Reronf). The daily balance 
is reduplicated in the yeaily (< qi.iuoclial) balance. 
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REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Axglo-Rvssian Literary Socibty, Imi'ERIAL 
Is 9TITCTB .— (Tuesday, March 6.) 

E. A. Cazalet, E-q., president, in the chair.—Hr. 
Frank Clemow read a paper on “Russia and the 
Cholera,” of which the iollo*ing is a summary : 
While no country can afford to ignore the 
problems connected with cholera and its prevention, 
Russia and Eugland are the two countries most 
deeply interested. The recent epidemic arose in our 
own territory in India, and thence spread to Russia 
and other countries, where it carried oil a large 
number of victims. We in these islands had 
escaped. Should we, therefore, play the part of the 
Pharisee, and, pointing te our own vastly superior 
degree of sanitation, thank God we were not as 
other countries ? Ur should we not rather reilect 
that it is only comparatively recently that sanita¬ 
tion has attained the position of importance it now 
holds in this country, and that there are still many 
insanitary places in England that might suffer 
severely if cholera were imported to them i The 
lecturer gave a brisf history of past epidemics of 
cholera from the earliest time, end proceeded to 
trace shortly the course of the epidemic of 1892 in 
Russia. Re then pussed on to consider the 
lessons which that epidemic had taught. He 
pointed to the work which had been done 
upon the bacteriology of cholera, and mentioned 
that Russia was now as well equipped for medical 
scientific work as any other nation in Europe. The 
laboratories in the Oldenburg Institute at St. 
Petersburg, and in the new buildings of the 
Medical School at Moscow, were perhaps the finest 
series of laboratories to be found anywhere in the 
■world. Ho pointed to the additional knowledge 
which the epidemic had afforded, upon the 
natural history of cholera, its mode of spread, 
particularly the part played by water, the iuilusnce 
of weather, sex and age of the individual, and a 
number of other points of interest. He entered 
more folly into the tenching of the epidemic with 
regard to the best methods of preventing and con¬ 
trolling epidemics of cholera. There had been no 
concealment on the part of the Russian authorities 
as to the course and facts of the epidemic The 
nature and remits of the St. Petersburg Cholera 
Conference, held in December, 1892, and the 
measures which the Russian government took 
to meet and check the epidemic were described. 
A tribute was paid to the philanthropic institutions 
which rent aid to the suffering peasants, and 
to the nurses and pbysiciaus who went to the 
cholera-stricken districts. Greatest stress of all 
was laid upon the lesson of sanitation which the 
recent epidemic had taught. The question of 
quarantine was discussed. Quarantine was wrong 
in theory, and a failure in practice. While every¬ 
thing possible should be done to keep disease out 
of a country, it was of greater importance to so 
improve the sanitary condition that an infec¬ 
tions disease, when imported, should have the 
least possible chance of spreading. The methods 
now in use in Russia to guard her marine 
frontiers from the introduction of an infectious 
disease were described. The results of the 
Dresden Conference were briefly referred to ; and 
tribute was paid to the fact that England had led 
the way in regard to modem methods of prevention 
of disease, and that it was mainly owing to 
England's able representative at the Dresden Con¬ 
ference, Dr. Thome Thorne, that the minimum of 
restriction upon the movements of individuals aud 
upon trade intercourse was fixed sis low as it 
was. Finally, both England and Russia in practice 
never exceeded the minimum that was then agreed 
npon.— Dr. Sisley pointed to the extreme import¬ 
ance of a pure water supply. He contradicted 
Lanin’s false and exaggerated statements as to 
their being no sanitary spot in Russia ; he praised 
the St. Petersburg hospitals, particularly the 
Alexander Barrack Hospital. Mr. Richmond also 
spoke of the importance of sanitation, and particu¬ 
larly of water supply. He narrated the historical 
Instance of the spread of cholera by water from the 
Broad-street pump in IS.")!.— After some remarks 
from Mr. E. Brayley Hodgetts and Mr. A. Kinloch, 
the president conveyed the thanks of .the meeting 
to Dr. Clemow for his paper. 


Camuridoe Antiquarlax.— (Monday, March 12.) 

Mr. F. Jenkinson, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Darwin made a communication on “Monuments 
to Cambridge Men at the University of Padua,” in 
which he described the memorials to Harvey, 
Richard Willoughby, the friend of Galileo, Sir 
John Finch, and Sir Thomas Baines, in the cloister 
and in the Aula Magna of the university of Padua. 
Photographs of the tablets were exhibited —Mr. 
Bowes made the following communication on 
“The First Cambridge Newspaper.” The first 
Cambridge newspaper was called “ The Cambridge 
Journal or Flying X’031,” and the first number 
appeared in September, 1714. By that time many 
provinciil papers hud been established, seventeen 
of which are still in existence, the two oldest being 
“ Sorrow's Worcester Journal.” 161(0, sud the 
“Stamford Mercury,” 1635. The early uumbers 
had no original articles and very little local news, 
the matter being chiefly drawn from the “ London 
Gaz-ttn ” and other papers, and containing a sum¬ 
mary of general, foreign, and home news brought 
togethir for circulation iu the coun'y. Some of 
the advertisements are curious— one of boir-baiting 
at the Wrestlers, cock-fighting at Newmarket, 
Jfco. Thu “ Cambridge Chronicle,” the second 
Cambridge paper, commenced October 30,1762. Iu 
January, 1 767, the proprietors, Fletcher and Hod-on, 
Imviug purcha ed the journal, took the title of the 
Cambridge Chronicle and Journal, and it continues under 
that tile till the present time. The third Cambridge 
paper was the Cambridge Intelligencer, edited by 
Benjamin Flower. It contained original articles 
commenting freely on public men and current events, 
and deuounced the war wilh France as “abuird and 
wicked ” Au artiele in 1739 on a speech in the 
House of Lords on the Union by the Bishop (Watson) 
ot Llandaff, led to Flower being called before 
that House, when tho article was declared to 
be a libel and he was lined £100 and rent to 
Newgate for six months. Coleridge contributed 
some poems to the Intelligencer while ho was up at 
Jesus. The paper came to an end about 1804, as 
iu tho following year Flower was living as a 
printer at Harlow. The paper now called tho 
Cambridge Independent Press commenced as tho 
Huntingdon, Iltdfird, ond Piterborough Gazette in 
1818; it was printed iu London and edited at 
Huntingdon. The name of Cambridge was added 
to the title iu 181.3. It has ban printed iu Cam¬ 
bridge from 1819, but it did not take its prerent 
title till 1889. The newspaper tax must have 
presented one of tho greatest difficulties to a 
country newspaper, aud this can be realixd by the 
price at which the Chtoniele was fold at, different 
dates: iu 1762, 2Rl, ; 1789, 3Jd.; 1791, 44.: 
1797, 6d. ; 1*12. fil'd. ; 1815, 7d., at which price 
it remained till 1836, when it was reduced to 41d. 

Asiatic.—( Tuesday, March 13 ) 

Lord Reay, president, in the chair.—The fferetary 
(Prof. Rhys Davids) read a paper by Surgeon- 
Major Waddell on “The Secret of Buddha, as 
illustrated by an Ancient Cave Fresco and by 
Tibetan Taint ings.” It is well known that the 
special characteristic of Gotama, which made him 
a Buddha and distinguished hinr from the other 
Arahats, was the discovery of the well-kuown 
Four Noble Truths and of the Twelve-Liuked 
Chain of Cause (otherwise ca led the Wheel of 
Life, the Paticca SamuppAda). The meaning of 
tho Noble Truths is well ascertained, but that of 
tho Wheel of Lifo is still eo obscure that the best 
interpreters have confessed their inability to show 
the connexion between its various links. These 
are Ignorance, Conformations, Contciousness, 
Name and Form, the Senses, Contact, Sensation, 
Thirst, Craving, Becoming, Birth, Old Age, and 
Death. It is easy to understand the proportion 
that, given the sense organs and contact through 
them with the outside world, tin re follows ttma- 
tiou, which gives rise to a felt want, a thirst, a 
craving. But how can ignorance cause conforma¬ 
tions, or how can craviDg produce becoming ? And 
when we find birth nearly at the end of the series, 
so that it cannot be the birth of the individual to 
whom the senses belong, is it the birth of some one 
else, or a future birth of the same person, that is 
referred to? AH these are at present unsolved 
questions, as we have only the technical terms of 
the Chain, as expressed in Pali, to guide us; 
and the au’hoiiscd traditional interpretation of 


them, preserved in the Commentaries, has not yet 
been published and translated. Now there is, in 
the celebrated caves of Ajanta, a ruined froses 
representing a wheel, with figures in twelve com¬ 
partments on the rim, hitherto supposed to bo 
a painting of the Zodiac. Reproductions of this 
fre. co were in the hands of the audience, aud Mr. 
Waddell also exhibited a large picture he had 
brought from Tibet, of the Wheel of Life. The 
comparison of the two showed that the Ajanta 
fresco was really a painting of the same subject, 
sud tho Tibetan interpretation of the figures i n 
the wheel showed what was the traditional meaning 
attached in Tibet, since the ninth century, to the 
difficult technical terms found in the older works. 
The author also c alimented on the view of life sot 
out on the whrel and those of Schopenhauer aud 
Haitmaun.—Au interesting ditciusun followed, iu 
which e>ir William Hunter, Dr. Gaster, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, Mi-s Foley, and others took part. 


FINE ART. 

PELASniC ITALY. 

Ix the February number of the Civiltii CiUMica, 
Padre do Cara pleads for a national effort 
on the part of Italian archaeologists to solve 
the question of the origin of their country’s 
civilisation by the systematic exploration and 
excavation oi Pelasgio Italy. He holds that 
this problem has remained so long unanswered 
because Itulian excavations aro rather con¬ 
ducted to enrich museums than directed to the 
solution of the historical problem, and also 
because of the confused and false conception 
which is expressed in calling “Italic” those 
peoples, cities, and cemeteries which aro neither 
Elrusean, Roman, nor Greek, only because 
they are found in Italy. Iu a series of articles, 
extending over several years, the learned father 
has contended for tho identity of the Ilittites 
and Proto-Pelasgians on archaeological, ety¬ 
mological, and historical grounds ; and ho here 
repeats that, if “ Italic” means Aryan, then it 
is among the peoples speaking Oscaa, Umbrian, 
Latin, and other dialects of the Indo-European 
family that the parentage of Italian civilisation 
must be sought; but that “ Italy” meant in 
the first place the country of the Hittites 
(Utthei ), and hence of the Pelasgians, aud that 
name and civilisation are alike Pelasgic. Those 
who hold it to have been Aryan have not only 
the testimony of Greek and Roman writers 
ngainst them, but also the facts that there were 
Pelasgians in Italy whose stone constructions 
aro standing to this day, and that the Etiuscan 
language aud culture had no Aryan affinities. 

The writer farther points out that the walls 
of Pelasgio cities, whether in Italy, Greece, or 
Asia Minor, all resemble each other, and that 
the origin of Greek civilisation was also 
Pelasgian. In Greece, as in Italy, the Aryans 
followed centuries after the Hittite-Pelasgians, 
and Aryan Greece carried the arts of Pelasgio 
Greece to perfection. He believes that, of two 
migratory bands of Hittites, one invaded Greece 
and the other Italy, about the same time. 
He also draws attention to the coincidence that 
it is not very long since Greece, like Italy at 
the present time, could date its civilisation no 
further back than 700 or 800 li.C. Schliemann 
recovered centuries for Greece, but “ Italy still 
remains imprisoned in tho iron circle of tho 
seventh century.” To break it, she must follow 
Schliemann’s plan ; and as he had steady fail h 
iu llie excavation of the IYhisgic cit es and 
cemeteries of Greeie, so will like faith and 
conduct on the part of Italian an hacolog sts 
let in light upon this once dark problem. 
Light will come from Pelasgi tombs in Italy 
as from the Pelasgic tombs of Mykaeme, tho 
ancient tomb rightly explained and studied 
being tho compendium of a people’s history : 
and a single Italian Pelasgic tomb, with its 
funerary furniture, will teach more of ancient 
prehistoric Italy than all the Roman and 
Etruscan museums put togethcrc,. 
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In 1802 Torcia, librarian to the king of 
Naples, stated that there were monuments of 
seventy-five ruined or still inhabited Pelasgic 
cities in Italy, and many of their cemeteries. 
Since that time others have been noted. All 
these remains Padre de Cara would have 
studied with unity of purpose, combined 
strength, and efficient means, He propo es 
that, in the first place, a congress should be 
called together of experts, not only in Etruscan, 
Classic Greek, and Korean history and archaeo¬ 
logy, but also in Egyptiau and Oriental 
archaeology and ethnography, to discuss the 
means of solving the problem in question; to 
examine into the best method of exploring the 
cemeteries of these Pelasgic cities ; and, above 
all, to draw up a topographical map of all the 
Pelasgic remains in Italy, be they small or 
great. This reap should note the connexions 
between the cities, the plans of the city walls, 
forts, and gates, and pay special attention to 
the symbolism on the monuments; all this with 
a view to comparative study of the subject: 
viz., Asia Minor, Greece, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Tentative and inexpensive 
excavations would show where the Pelasgic 
cemeteries of Italy lie. The gre?t expense 
would only begin with the systematic excava¬ 
tion of one or more of there, and this expense 
would be amply rewarded by the scientific 
results. Some Government money might well 
be diverted from the ordinary Korean and 
Etruscan excavations to this more interesting 
end; but if the Italian Government is unable 
to assist in the work, Padre de Cara suggests 
that it should lie accomplished by the foreign 
schools of Italian archaeology. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TilE TIIARSI9 MUSEUM. 

Tavir*. A'garve: March 12, 1391. 

In the neighbourhood of the copper-mine of 
Tharsis—the entrance to which, with its huge 
circular descending platforms open to the sky, 
suggests the Inferno of Dante—a considerable 
number of antiquities have been found, chiefly 
Korean, a few perhaps Phoenician. Under the 
care of Mr. Rutherford, the manager of the 
mine, these objects have been collected in a 
small museum. They consist of Roman pottery 
and coius, elegant glass vessels of various 
colours, and so-called “tear-bottles.” Two of 
the latter have the letters AVG stamped on the 
bottom. There is also half a slab of baked 
day, bearing in relief the following letters : 

CAM * * 

vs . t[a] * * 

F . E . IS * * 

C-TV . * * 

The rest of the inscription was lost in the 
finding. E. 8. Dodoson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson— who has just 
published (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) an essay on 
the Yonetian Painters of the Renaissance—is 
now engaged on a monograph upon one of these 
painters, Lorenzo Lotto (1480-155(5), a pupil of 
Vivarini, also influenced by Bellini and 
Giorgione. The book will be illustrated with 
numerous photographic reproductions of Lotto’s 
pictures, many of which have neither been 
engraved or photographed before. 

The Corporation of Glasgow has purchased 
Mr. David Murray’s picture, “ Fir Faggots,” 
which is now on exhibition at the Glasgow 
Institute. The collection of the Glasgow 
Corporation is famous for its old masfers; but 
we believe that this is only the second picture 
by a living artist that it has acquired, the other 


being, of course, Mr. Whistler’s portrait of 
Carlyle. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week : the Royal Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall; two pictures by 
M. Francois Flamongof Napoleon Buonaparte, 
entitled “ The General at Isola Bella ” and 
“ Malmaison,”atthe Goupil Gallery, in Regent- 
street ; and a loan collection of pictures at the 
Art Gallery, Guildhall, which is to be opened 
to-day (Saturday), at 2 p.m., by the Lord 
Mayor in state. 

The collection of Jenner relics, formed by 
Mr. Frederick Mockler, which was noticed in 
the Academy of September 9, on the occasion 
of its exhibition last autumn at Bristol, is now 
on view at the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn. 
The owner intends to offer the collection to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

The recent destruction of the old palace of 
Bromley-by-Bow, one of the few Elizabethan 
houses in London, has suggested to Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, of the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
the formation of a “watch committee,’’ which 
shall systematically visit the old buildings of 
Greater London, with a view to compiling a 
register of them, and stimulating local interest 
in their preservation. The Society for the 
Protectiou of Ancient Buildings has given its 
cordial approval to the scheme. 


THE STAGE. 

Interest of a rather unusual kind attaches to 
the new play at the Adelphi—a theatre whose 
productions are not generally of vital import¬ 
ance to the readers of the Academy. Nor 
must the hopes of those who peruse this para¬ 
graph be raised, even now, too wildly, in con¬ 
sequence of that which has just been said. No 
wholly fresh order of play has been discovered ; 
no new genius has been revealed. Still, the 
occasion is noteworthy. A comparatively new 
writer—yet one who has already done some¬ 
what promising work—has supplied to the 
Messrs. Gatti a pieco which in several points is 
fairly distinguishable from melodrama proper. 
Mr. Sutton Vane has indeed endowed “Tho 
Cotton King ” with freshness of idea and 
indiv duality of treatment; and for these things 
we must be grateful to him, even if there linger 
in his labours something of the improbability 
habitual in Adelphi productions. As regards 
the action of the characters in melodrama, it 
will never do for one’s analysis of motive to be 
very searching. Did one insist upon making it 
so, the more or less conventional machinery of 
the playwright would be promptly disclosed. 
In the present piece, again, it is possible that 
that which is understood to be the “comic 
relief” is not quite sufficiently comic. Still, 
it serves its purpose with the majority. The 
dialogue, speaking generally, is better than 
usual; and what is likewise very much better 
than anything wo are accustomed to find at 
those theatres at which the presentation of the 
stereotyped is usually held to suffice, is the 
conception and execution of a certain scene of 
high importance—the scene in which one James 
Sbillinglaw, an habitual tippler, whose wife 
and children are suffering from zymotic disease, 
is first tempted by an infamous evil-doer to 
permit Hetty, the heroine, to visit the sick 
family and to contract their complaint, and 
then, after some hesitation, declines the bribe, 
and with assumed brutality bids Hetty be gone 
when she presents herself. Mr. Charles Cart¬ 
wright plays this part with meritorious force 
and truth, thereby legitimately stirring the 
audience. Hetty—a heroine plagued with 
admirers, one of whom, at least, is equal to 
this exceedingly dirty trick—is represented, of 
course with Bkill, by no less serious and subtle 
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an artist than Miss Marion Terry, who makes 
the mostof her material. Mr. Charles Warner, 
admirable in declamation as well as in gesture, 
plays the simple-hearted hero, Jack Osborne, 
to the satisfaction of all. And the pathetic 
figure of a young girl who has been through 
deep waters is presented touchingly, and with 
charm, by that rising young actress, Miss Hall 
Caine, whose sympathetic aptitudes we do not 
to-day recognise for the first time. Nor is this 
all, for Mrs. Boucicault lends her aid to a per¬ 
formance which, as a whole, is unquestionably 
strong. 


MUSIC. 

The Art of Music. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Design and expression form the basis of all 
arts, music included. An artist is impelled to 
express his feelings ; and this instinctive desire 
is one of the main incitements to the develop¬ 
ment of design, as the artist naturally wishes to 
make himself clearly understood. The “ long 
story ” of music shows how expression, 
from tho indefinite cries and shouts of 
savages, became more and more definite. How 
design, at first of tho simplest kind, gradually 
grew in importance, and how there was slowly' 
built up a wonderful art, “ worthy of tho dignity 
of devotion.” Such are the lines on which Dr. 
Parry has written h>s book. And he is 
eminently qualified to write on the subject; he 
has no pet theories to expound, no fads to 
flourish, but takes a broad survey of the facts 
of musical history. 

A chapter is devoted to scales. Dr. Parry 
comidersa selection of two notes at tho interval 
of afourthasthefirst stage in scale-making; such 
was tho ancient Greek scale, with the addition 
of a third note a semitone above the lower of 
the two. The objection that the fourth is a diffi¬ 
cult interval to attack, is met by the staUment 
that the Greeks read their scales downward ; 
and to descend in singing a fourth from a note 
is, indeed, quite easy. Then, by othor races, the 
interval of the rising fifth was chosen. Aud in 
these two starting points our author sees the 
origin of pentatonic and heptatonic scales. This 
ingenious theory has been called in question, 
aud we cannot here discuss if. But this much 
we will say ; the earliest Greek scale on which 
Dr. Parry places chief reliance may bo old, but 
yetis far from representing tho eailiest stage 
of scale-making. Our author believes that the 
wonderful stories of Orpheus and Amphion 
showing the power of music can only have 
arisen at a time when that art was immature. 
It seems, however, difficult to base any argu¬ 
ment on those stories, for the Greek “ music ” 
was of much wider signification than with us. 

The chapter on Folk-Music is one of special 
value. Collections of the tunes of savages and 
of folk-music are by no means rare, but Dr. 
Parry’s examples display various stages of 
musical development; they are not put forward 
as mere curiosities, but serve a purpose. The 
following extract will show the author’s 
method of treating his sulject, better than 
any description we could give; — 

“ Indeed the whole of the folk-muric of the 
world may be broadly classified into two compre¬ 
hensive divisions. On the one hand, there are all 
those tunes whose ostensible basis of intelligibility 
Is the arrangement of characteristic figures in 
pattern?; and on the other, all those which by 
very prominent treatment cf climaxes imply a 
certain excitement and au emotional origin.” 

The writer of the remarkable article “ Volks- 
mnsik”inthcMendel-ReissmannConversations- 
Lexicon has attempted a similar classification ; 
and those interested in the subject will find it 
profitable to compare his remarks with those 
of Dr. Parry, 
d by Vj L>y LC 
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As there is so much to notice, we pass over 
the two chapters on “ Incipient Harmony ” 
and “ Pure Chorale Music.” Chapter vi. deals 
with “ The Kise of Secular Music.” And here 
we have an apt illustration of our author’s 
statement that “ men have generally concen¬ 
trated their efforts on design at one time, and 
on expression at another.” The Florentine 
reformers freed themselves from the fetters 
of tradition, and aimed at expression, 
careless of the means by which it 
was to he achieved. Yet we are reminded 
that the reformers were right in being bold, for 
only thus could the complicated ediiice of 
modem art have been erected. Dr. Parry, while 
fully acknowledging the services which they 
rendered, describes in no flattering language 
the character of their music :— 

“ The course of the early operas wanders on 
through pages of monotonous recitativo, varied 
only here and there by little fragments of chorus 
or short dance tunes, which are almost as innocent 
of melody or design as the recitative itself.” 

In discussing instrumental music Dr. Parry 
devotes considerable space to J. S. Bach. 
His enthusiasm for the master is great. In 
reference to his organ works, he declares that 
“ everything that has been written since is but 
the pale shadow of his splendid conceptions ” ; 
and of the “ Forty-eight ” he declares that “ no 
collection of equal interest and variety exists in 
the whole range of music.” He remarks that 
the Fugues in the latter work are generally con¬ 
sidered the most important part, but adds that 
“ the Preludes are fully as intere tiug, and even 
more unique.” And here we must venture on 
one more quotation: 

“The collection is likely to remain the sacred 
book of musiciaus who have any real musical 
sense, as long as the present system of music con¬ 
tinues.” 

Dr. Biilow remarks somewhere that the “ Well- 
tempered Clavier” is the Old Testament, and 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas the New Testa¬ 
ment, of musical literature. 

In the chapter on “The Middle Stage of 
Modern Opera,” due homage is paid to Gluck; 
and Metastasio, the famous librettist, is men¬ 
tioned as having encouraged the musician in his 
operatic reforms. The following extract from 
a letter written by the poet in his old age 
shows what he thought of the conventional 
libretto: 

“I'am restricted to five characters, for this sub¬ 
stantial reason, given by a certain governor—that 
persons of rank ought not to be lost in a crowd 
The duration of the performance, the changes of 
the scene, the airs, almost the number of the 
words are fixed. Tell me if this is not enough to 
drive the most patient man mad ? ” 

The letter from which the above is taken is 
given by Bombet in his account of Metastasio. 

Dr. Parry generally manages to sum up the 
great musicians in a pitiiy manner. Of Gluck, 
after describing his aims and achievements, he 
says: 

“ It was as though he pushed for himself a 
special short cut up a very arduous ascent where 
other men could not follow him. And it was not 
until music in general had gone by a more 
circuitous route, which avoided the rocks and 
precipices, that it finally arrived at a position 
which made his ideals attainable.” 

We have spoken of Dr. Parry’s enthusiasm 
for Bach, and ho is equally enthusiastic about 
Beethoven and Wagner. But somehow or 
other he seems rather cold towards Mozart. 
His account of the services rendered to art by 
that musician is certainly fair; and yet, here 
and there, he makes use of rather dis¬ 
paraging expressions. For instance, ho says 
that Figaro and Cherubino are realities “just 


as much as Mozart’s merry tunes.” In con¬ 
nexion with Cherubino’s music, “ merry ” seems 
scarcely the correct epithet. Again, Mozart is 
described as representing “ the type of man 
who is contented with the average progress of 
things.” And yet Mozart complained of 
pedantic poets, and longed for “ a composer 
who understands the theatre, and knows how 
to produce a piece, and a clever poet, could bo 
(like a veritable phie-iix) united in one.” 
In reference to Mozart Dr. Parry notes the 
comparatively late maturity of meu of strong 
artistic persouality, as cotnpa r ed with those 
whose maiu spur is artistic facility. This lie 
regards almost as a law, and gives a few illus¬ 
trations. In some cases the application of the 
law may be easy enough, but in others it 
would be found more difficult. There would, 
in any case, be difference of opinion as to the 
time of maturity of this or that musician. The 
subject is one of great interest, and Dr. 
Parry’s thoughtful remark might serve as the 
basis of a profitable essay on the evolution of 
genius. 

Concerning Beethoven our author has much 
to say, and his analysis of the master’s career 
is as sound as it is sober. Beethoven’s attitude 
with regard to programme music is clearly 
set forth ; every remark made by the master 
on the subject shows that the “ expression 
of inner feeling rathor than picturing ” was 
his guiding principle—guiding principle, we 
mean, so far as formally revealing the details 
of the pictures which prompted musical utter¬ 
ance. We believe mental picture-drawing 
suggested by the mood of his music 
to be in accordance with Beethoven’s precept 
and practice. Dr. Parry notices the direct in¬ 
fluence of Bach on Beethoven; and from an 
interesting pamphlet recently published by Dr. 
Erich Prieger, entitled “Frialrich Wilhelm Rust : 
Ein Vorgaoger Beethoven’s,” we find that, in¬ 
directly, Beethoven was also indirectly influenced 
by Friedemann, J. S. Bach’s most gifted son. 
Of this Friedemann Rust was a pupil; and an 
examination of his music will show clearly that 
the old Dessau master fully deserves the title 
of a “ predecessor of Beethoven.” 

Dr. Parry speaks humorously of “ the 
colossal dimensions ” of Berlioz’s orchestra, 
“ with its square yards of drum surface, 
and its crowds of shining yellow brass instru¬ 
ments,” and contrasts it with the small but 
effective orchestra of the opening of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony. The comparison, however, 
seems to us faulty. Why not compare like 
with like ? Berlioz has shown us that he, too, 
could write effectively for a small orchestra. 
Still, the wonderful weirdness and picturesque- 
nesB of the French master’s music is fully 
acknowledged. 

Towards the close of his book Dr. Parry 
touches upon modern music. The experience 
of nearly seventy years which have elapsed 
since Beethoven’s death confirms Dr. Parry’s 
statement that Beethoven reached “the high 
water mark of art and expression in Sonata 
form.” And he speaks also of “ the wild 
theories of a certain group of enthusiasts ” who 
vainly imagined they could follow Beethoven 
in his expressive aims without regard to his 
principles of design.” 

In discussing "Modern Phases of Opera” 
Dr. Parry says truly—“The problem to be 
solved in fitting intelligible music to in¬ 
telligible drama is one of the most com¬ 
plicated and delicate ever undertaken by 
man.” The whole of this chapter is of great 
interest. 

We have touched here and there on certain 
passages iu the volume which seemed to invite 
comment; to notice all that is of interest or 
importance would require almost as many 
columns as the book has pages. We have 
mer tried to call attention to a >rk which ■ 


is certainly one of the most serious attempts to 
relate in succinct form the long story of music. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A. Dvorak has recently published three over¬ 
tures (“In der Natur,” Op. 91, “ Carneval,” 
Op. 92, and “ Otello,” Op. 93), and of theso 
the second and third were performed at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday. The composer, 
in a semi-official way, has hinted at a con¬ 
nexion between the three. Why then were not 
all given " The three movements of Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata, if played apart, would 
win admiration ; but the special effect of that' 
whole work, the unity overruling variety, 
would be lost. No. 2, “ Carneval,” is a bright, 
bustling, characteristic piece; the composer 
delights in national co’ouring. No. 3, “ Otello,” 
is extremely interesting ; aud Dvorak certainly 
wrote up to his “ programme,” and did not, 
a la Schumann, add his superscription after he 
had written his music. It is a bold attempt at 
music on a poetical basis : so bold, so dramatic, 
indeed, that it seems as if one ought to have a 
clue to the meaning further than the general 
heading “ Otello.” The orchestration is highly 
effective in its colours and contrasts. The per¬ 
formance of both Overtures, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Manns, was excellent. M. Elkan 
Kosman gave an artistic rendering of Mendels¬ 
sohn's Violin Concerto, and Miss Maiie Brema 
was successful as the vocalist. 


Dk. JoACimi and Signor Piatti well deserved 
the reception given to them last week at the 
Grafton Galleries in honour of the fiftieth 
anniversary of their first appearance in England.. 
Both of these eminent artists have laboured', 
long and successfully in the cause of high art, 
but, as yet, neither seems inclined to enjoy n- 
well-earned repose. It was, therefore, fitting 
to mark this as a red-letter year. The speeches 
which they made in answer to the addresses 
read by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Sir George 
Grove were of deep interest. By reason of 
their extreme simplicity they were eloquent; 
and no thoughtf ul musician could help feeling 
that, in spite of the proverbial rapid flight of 
time, it really was a very long time ago sinco 
Joachim and Piatti made their first appearanco 
here. The former naturally referred to 
Mendelssohn who brought him to London, and 
many have been the changes in musical art since 
the death of that composer. From Haydn to 
Mendelssohn musicians worked quietly on what 
may becalled Sonata lines; but this was followed 
by a period of storm and stress, of questioning, 
of awakening, perhaps, to new life. It is 
worthy of note that, among the audience at the 
Grafton Galleries, was Mr. Manuel Garcia, 
whose early memories carry him back to the 
days when Beethoven, Weber, end Schubert 
were producing their immortal works. 

Sir ArorsTUs Harris commenced a short 
season of opera in English at Drury-lane lust 
Saturday, and chose for the opening night 
Wallace’s “ Maritana,” followed on Monday 
by Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” English operas, 
as a rule, do not enjoy world-wide celebrity, 
but these two form notable exceptions. Their 
librettos aro not strong, and their music is 
often weak ; but by reason of their simplicity 
and tunefulness they still, as was manifest in. 
these performances, retain a firm hold on the 
general public. 

Tiie sudden death of Sir Robert Stewart,, 
professor of music at Dublin University, 
removes from the musical world an amiable 
man, an accomplished organist, and a success¬ 
ful composer. He will bo specially remembered 
as organist at Trinity College, for which lie 
wrote his latest work, the Tercentenary Ode. 
In 1833 he was elected honorary member ok 
the Royal A“sdemy of Music. 
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and Folk-Lore. By F. YORK POWELL. Demy 
,s?o, cxxviii.-130 pp , cloth, 1S». net. 

CIVILISATION during the 

MIDDLE AGES, especially in relation to Modem 
Civilisation. By G. B. ADAMS, P/ofetsor of 
History in Yale Univertity. \TII.-103 pp., cloth, 
10s. (id. 

A. M. EARLE.—CUSTOMS and 

FASHIONS in OLD NEW ENGLAND. Crown 
8vo, 320 pp., 7s. 6d. 

H. H. ROMILLY.—LETTERS 

from (ho WESTERN PACIFIC and MAS1IONA- 
LAND. Diiny Svo, B0 pp., Illustrated, 7s. Gd. 

BLISS CARMAN.-LOW TIDE 

on GRAND PRE, and other Poem*. S.iall 41■», 
On. net. 


Pnnttd by ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Lonedalu Piinting Works, Chancery Lane; rublithed t)y the. Proprietor, HENRY VILLEBS, 27 Ch ancery Lane W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 

MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
NEW NOVEL 

CATHARINE FURZE. 

2 vols., cloth 12s. 

St. James’s Gazette. —“ Wc have no hesitation in 
saying that it is hg far the most impressive, original, 
and interesting work of fiction that has fallen into our 
hands for many a month." 

Westminster Gazette. —“ A simple and touching 
story, told with rare skill and power." 

Scotsman. —“ Can be read many times by the same 
reader before its interest is exhausted." 

Christian Would. — “ Mark Rutherford has 
treated a risky conception with rare shill and delicacy, 
and the story., with its strong contrasts of light and 
shade, fascinates the reader." 


HE 

PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

21mo, paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. each. 

A STUDY in COLOUR. 

By ALICE SPINNER. 

“ These stories, with their humour and pathos, 
are most prettily told, and wc know no bettei 
picture of the dusky side of West Indian life.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

THE HON. STANBURY, 

and Others. By TWO. 

“ This book illustrates the expulsive power of a 
new affection ."—Yorkshire Daily Rost. 

A Sn.KNLID COUSIN. 
COLETTE. 

OTTILIE. 


1. MADEMOISELLE rXE. 
3. STORY of ELEANOR 
LAMBERT. 

3. MYSTERY of the CAM- 

PAGNA. 

4. THE SCHOOL of ART. 

5. AMARYLLIS. 

6. HOTEL D’ANGLE- 

TKItRE. 

1. A RUSSIAN PRIE3T. 

8. SOME EMOTIONS and 

a MORAL. 

9. EUROPEAN RELA¬ 

TIONS. 

10. JOHN SlIEUMAN. 

11 . THR'iUGU the RET) 

LITTEN WINDOWS. 
19. GREEN* TEA. 

13. HEAVY LADEN. 

1«. MAKAR'S DREAM. 

15. NEW ENGLAND CAC¬ 
TUS. 

15. THE HERII of LOVE. 

17. THE GENERAL'S 

DAUGHTER. 

18. BAGHALIEN CONVICT 

19. GENTLEMAN UP- 

COWS ■> cu.iirtn 
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25. 
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! 27. 
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31 . 
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A STUDY in TEMPTA¬ 
TION. 

THE CRUISE of the 
"WILD DUCK.” 

SQUIRE HELLMAN. 

A FATHER of SIX. 

THE TWO COUNT¬ 
ESSES. 

THE SINNER’S 
COMEDY. 

CAVAT.LERIA RUSTI- 
( ANA. 

THE PASSING of a 
MO< iD. 

GOD'S WILL. 

DREAM LIFE anil 
REAL LIFE. 

TTIE HOME of the 
DRAGON. 

A BUNDLE of LIFE. 

MI MI’S MARRIAGE. 

THE ROUSING of Mrs, 
POTTER. 


VOLUME II. JUST READY. 

THE REVOLUTION and the 

EMPIRE. Being the Memoirs of Chancellor 
Pasquier. In 3 vols. With Portraits. Demy Svo, 
cloth, Ids. per volume. Vols. I. and II., now 
ready. Vol. III. in the Autumn. 

“The book can be highly recommended, not only to the 
student, but to the more serious class of the great reading 
public; there is* scarcely a F il f?e which is not worthy of 
pt-ru.sul. Its author ab-tains from entering upon the gossip 
and frivolities that form to large a part of many French 
memoirs, and while he disclaims in his preface the title of 
historian, he wri'es in the spirit of one calmly, impartially, 
and almost judicially .”—St a min nl. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated j 

from the Latin by W. IIALE WHITE. Trans- I 
lation Revised by AMELIA HUTCHINSON ! 
STIRLING, M A. (Edin.). Second Edition, I 
Rovifcd and Corrected, with New Preface. Demy I 
Svo, cloth, ?8 Gd. i 

“A careful rendering xuch as this appears to be, ought to j 
be of groat service to these who do not read Latin, and who ! 
vet wish to get the actual thoughts of one in whom so many 
have found salvation.”— A'nujt'ic Hwht. 


THILLIPS BROOKS’ LAST WORK. 

PERFECT FREEDOM. Ad¬ 
dresses by THILLIPS BROOKS. With an 
Introduction by Rev. JULIUS H. WARD. 
Etched Portrait Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OP “ THE REFORMER'S 
BOOK-SHELF.” 

BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the 

LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, with an Intro¬ 
duction, by HENRY DUNCKLEY (“Vebax”). 
2 vols., cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 

“"Wc cordially welcome thU'reprint... ...Mr. Dunckley’a 
lucid and impartial introduction .”—J imrjt. 

“The volumes have thrir chief value and charm in the 
homely, racy and vigorous sketches they contain of working 
Lancashire in the early part of the century.”— Scotsman. 


ECHOES of OLD FLORENCE: 

Her Palaces and Those Who Have Lived in Them. 
By LEADER SCOTT. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
pi ice os. 

“ A little book that Leigh Hunt would have delighted in.” 

S<tOti\lay J.'coUio. 


NEW VOLUME OF ** THE INDEPENDENT 
NOVEL SERIES.** 

MRS. THORNDALE’S COUSIN. 

By E. M. BACOT. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

“ A bright little story.Smaitly wvtten throughout.” 

I,Heracy World, 


(The 37th Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.**) 

JAPAN. By David Murray, 

Ph I). Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Largo 
crown Svo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, os. 

“ A huccinct and comprehensive history.”— Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 

{Third Edition in Preparation .) 

S. R. CROCKETT’S 

NEW STORY. 

THE RAIDERS: 

Being Somo Passages in the life of John Fas, 
Lord and Earl of Upper Egypt. 

BY 

S. R. CROCKETT, 

Author of “ The Slickit Minister," 4c. 

I 

j Large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel, full of fresh, 
j original, and accurate pictures of life long 
j gone by ."— Daily News (Loader). 

! 11 Abounding in delightful incident and charm- 

j ing description — Westminster Gazette. 

“ The new Barrie of yesterday is to-day 
a second Stevenson—and no bad second, let us 
; make haste to add .”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ The book has merits; merits of humour, 
character, description, dialect." 

National Observer. 

“ A book of capital merit." 

Saturday Eeyiew. 

“ This splendid story, with strength in its 
every line, full of insight, humour, and pathos." 

Christian World. 

“ A very alls, original, and stirring Scots 
romance .”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Nothing so tempting has been provided for 
some time." —Dundee Advertiser. 

“ Delightfully vigorous, racy, humorsme, 
adventurous, and distinctive." 

Sheffield Telegraph. 

“ An admirable story ."— Vanity Fair. 

“ ‘ The Slickit Minister ’ was good, 1 The 
Raiders ’ is better." — St. James’s Gazette. 

“ A book well worth reading." 

Whitehall Eeyiew. 
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T O LITERARY MEN and others— 

PART SHARE OFFERED in a very lucrativeundertaking. 
About £l ./0 required.—B’rite, in first iustance, “ X. \. Z.,” care of 
A. 15. Fuller, Ev|- Solicitor, 1 lowar.I House, Arundel Street, Strand^ 

A DVERTISER is seeking SITUATION 

aT\_ in a Provincial Public Library ; IS years of age ; educated^at a 
public grammar school; some knowledge of French and Lit in. Type¬ 
writing; is learning Shorthand, and preparing for Examination of 
Library Association.—L.. 11. Oakley Street Flats. < 'helsea. S.B ._ 


■JJNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

NEW CIIAIIl UP HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT will, on JH>M>AY. I-tti Jvye »a*.or 
some subsequent day, appoint a PU'>FESS«iR to this CHAIR. 

While any portion of History will he within the scope of the Chair, 

| special regard will he had to the attainments of the < undulates m the 
department of Modern History. . . . ... 

1 The Professor will ho required to deliver annually at least one full 
Ordinary Course of lno lectures, and one full Honours Course of 5o 

Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a Professor. . 

The Lectures will extend over either a continuous \\ inter Session of 
gny six months, or, should the Court so determine, over half of the 
Winter Session, together with the Summer Session of say three 

111 The'siilary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is subject to 
abatement in the event of the University Fee 1 uud at auy time failing 
to provide the normal salaries of the Professors. 

The apiM.intineiit will Ik- made “advitum aut culpam. and carries 
with it the riglit ton pension on conditions prescribed by ordinance. 

Each applicant fill mid lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, ->tli May next, sixteen copies of his application, and sixteen 
copies of any Testimonials he may desire to submit. One copy of the 
application should be signed. 

M. C. Ta> lor. Secretary. Edinburgh University Court. | 
University of Edinburgh, 1 

_[!»th March, 1*94. __ 

rjTHE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894. 

A COPRNK of EICHT I.K( TURKS on " CHRISTIANITY in it. 
MOST SIMI'l.i: nnd INTKI.I.KHItLK I'ol'.M " will In- dclmrc-d l.y 
Hu- K. v, JAM US UliniUnNIi, M.A.. 1.1. I>., 1 >.I.itt.. I’lliiyi 1 •;»! or 
M.nrli. ,UT C..II.OT, Ulfui.l. at tin 1'oKTMAN RooMS, BAR kit 
STRKKT. on Hi.' following .lajB-vi,., MoM'AY liitli. Thursday hah. 
Momlay '.Mnl. Thurml.iv ..all mill Monday Until. Apnl : ami 1 liur*day 
An!, Mou.lav 7tli, anil TI.ur.lnT May, at A p m. AdlMKaiun to tint 
t u.tn.uof lartiir.-s will I.- l.y tn k.-t, without paymi nt Persons 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names 
aud addresses to Messrs. Williams & X.ikuatk, 14, Henrietta street. 
Covent Carden. W.inot later than Saturday, 7th April; and as soon 
as possible after that date, tickets will be issued to as many as the 

**The'pftinc'Course of Lectures will abo he deliteied by Dr. T»RUM- 
MOND at OX FORD, in the large LECTUKE-ROUM of M.\N« IH> 
Ti lt t o],LUCE, on each of the following days—viz., Tuesday ,24th 
and Friday "7th, April, aud Tuesday 1st. Friday 4th, Tuesday Mb, 
Friday lltfi, Tuesdnv loth and Friday IHh, May, at 5 p.ui. Admission 
to the Oxford Course will l*c free without ticket. 

P. Lawkokd, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustee*. 


TDYR0N — SHELLEY — KEATS : IN 

-13 MKMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 

ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woman of auy nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress aud “Gossip." Is. fid.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to Host Marv Crawsiiav, Bwlch, 
Breconshire.____ 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MF.N in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stock Kn, 8, Lancaster P l ace, Strand , W.C. __ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.- 

-AX. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
* - " *■ ““ v -**• “*-—* Strand, W.C. 


NIVERSITY 


GLASGOW. 


typewritten l*y Rayxe A Co., 4«, Norfo’k Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest- reference s. Tra nslations. _ 

VpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

115. FLEET STREET. E C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List’—115. Fleet Street, London._ 

CATALOGUES 

T70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JU promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

D U L A U A CO., 37, Soho Square.___ 

FOREIGN BOOKS ATFO REIGN PRICES . 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

l-l, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. _ 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 

M ESSRS. LUZAC & CO. have a large 

Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly aud at moderate prices. 

T UZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

JL _J Containing Notes and News on, and a Biographical List of, all 
n:w Publications oil Africa and the East. Published Monthly. 
Annual Subscription (post free 1 , 3s. 

*.* The Acadkmv, Feb. 4, INK), writes: “Messrs. Luzac A Co.’s 

Oriental List.ih-soives the support of Oriental students.It 

gives, under the heading of * Notes anil News.’ details about, important 
Oriental works, which arc both more full and more careful than any- 
tinny oj the sort to It found et where.” 

Vol V., No. 111. (March, ls!'4’. just out. A few copies of Vols. I. 
to IV. ale still to he had (half-lxmud, with full Authoi’s Index, Ac.) 
at fo. net each volume.__ 

T7IBLI0THECA 0RIENTALIS: I. 
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J^OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

GENERAL LORT> ROBERTS, V.C., p.r.B.. C.C.&I.. G.C.I.E., 

will preside at the luUh ANNI\ ERH \RY DINNER, to be held at 
the WHITEHALL HDi'Sls, HOTEL METKnl'OLE, S.M., on 
WEDNESDAY, April i:5th, at half-past six fur sevenoclock precisely. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 

The Han. William Waldorf Astor. I The Right Hon. Sir John Lah- 


Alfre.l Austin. E*|. >«•?*• «»«•. M.P. 

George Bentley, Esq. Bit Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.LE. 

William Blackwood, Esq. - Clarence W. Mcllvaine,Esq. 
Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. Frederick Macmillan, Lsq. 
Frederick Chapinau, Esq. Sir Theodore Martin. K.C.B. 

Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K.C.B. John Murray, Lsq., F.S.A. 

The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, J. C. Parkinson, Lsq. 

F S.A. R. E Prothero, Es<|. 

Wilfred J. Crippe, Esq., C.B., The Very Rev. tho 1>. 

F.S.A. Rochester. 


Tin- Lord Justice Davey. .. .. ■ -*■■■— -;r.fr-.'u 

“‘-John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. Baron IcriUuand dc Rothscnua, 


R. E Prothero, Esq. 

The Very Rev. the Dean 
Rochester. 

Alfred dc Rothschild, Es*|. . 


J. 1'. GasMot, Esq. M-P; . . 

F. W. Gihl.fi, Esq., C.B , Q.C. J L. Saiulys, Esq.. LitLD. 
Henry Hueks Gibbs, Esq., F.8.A. Clement Scott, Ls-h 
Anstej' Guthrie, Esq. A. Murray Smith. 

The Viscount llumpden. Sir \\ ult'-r tie Suuza. 

Colonel Henry llozier. h. StciukopfT. Lsq. 

Arthur 1». Inncs. Esq. Sir Douglas Straight. 


The Viscount Hampden. 
Colonel Henry llozier. 
Arthur 1>. Inncs, Esq. 


Being a Catalogue of Oriental Languages and Li tern tore (con- I 
taining New and Second-hand Books in more than 50 ditlerent 
languages), j»p. iv.-iej u.fiSi Nos. (will K- sent post free on receipt of fid. 

T UZAC’S ROUGH LIST of SECOND- 

• JLJ HAND BOCKS. No. 7 (on the Languages and Literature of 
Asia, Ac.), sent post tree on application. 

kUZAC & CO.. Publiriicr* to the India Ofb'-c, 4fi, Great Butsell 
.Street (opposite the British MubeUm 1 , London, W.C. 


The Rev. Augustus .lessopp, D D. Major-General Thackwell, C.B. 
Professor William Patou Ker. T Fisher Un« in, Evj. 

Orfeur J. Kilvmgtou, Esq. The Lev. J. Edward \ •tux. 

William Knighton, Es<i., LL.D. The lion. M ilium Barren \ enti 
Sidney L e. Esq. Colonel the Lord B outage. *9 

Sir George Lewis. _ K.C.B. 

B’ E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., CapUiu G Bemyss. 

y, The Rev. Roliert J. Bilson, D. 

w I'iiiv Fnii iWarden of Kehlel. 

- 1 ■ C. KuiBlit Watson, EM.. F.S.A. 


T. Norton Longman, Esq. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

1'lic University Court of the Cum mtvof (Glasgow will ,oiil 4t h J unc 
next, or some subsequent date, proceed to tlie AI I « INT U.NTof a 
PROFESSOR to iKciipy the newly instituted < hair of HlsToRl in 
the University. The duties will begin from 1st Octolwr next. Candi¬ 
dates are requested to lodge •-•«» printed copies of their application -and 
Testimonials, if any) in the bauds of the undersigned, on or before 

l-Jth May. Amn E. Ci.aitf.kton, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 

5*1, West Regent Stree t. Glasgow. _ 

iti H E GRO YE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

pHisiiriL. . Mrs. LACEY. 

Hstn-MlsTiu-t.—Mi«< LACEY, Ki mcrrillo Hall, Oxfnr.l ; Fil»t Hass 
in the llonour School of Moslem History; Oxford University 
Extension Lecturer. 

\ isiting Tfai iikhs:— . „ 

Miss J. W. KIKKA 1 .DV. Somerville Hall, Oxfonl; First Class in the 

Honour School of Natural Science. . _ , v i 

Miss A. G. Eiiir, Newnham College, Cambridge; First Class Natural 

MlTt>n i?u, Girton College, Cambridge; Classical Tripos. . 
MissM. R. Hostk, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honours, Classical 
Moderations. . _ . 

Mix- Lot is. lutEXvitv (Enflisli Lnninixse, Elocution!. . 

Mr Arthvu S->mkk' elk, Professor at the Royal College ot Music. 

Miss Gali.ati.v, Associate of the Royal College of Music. 

Mr. R. C’akroihs (Violin). . . , 

Mine. Olivieri (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 

Mr. W. McPukrsos (Fencing an<l Drill). 

RiEKiitNCK Permitted to:— . , 

The Lady Laura Ridding ; 51iss M. Shaw-Lefevrc, late Princnial of 
Somerville’Hall; Mrs. A. Fl. Johnson, Hon. Sec. Association for the 
Education of B omcii. Oxford ; Miss Maitland. Principal of Sonierville 
Hall * the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester; the Rev. 1 rofessor 

n UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

V3 SCIENTIFIC (M B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the 
year. Special Instruction is grien for the July Examination, tee 
lfi Guiueas. _____ 

/~i UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 

v3 SCHOLARSHIPS in Septendier, .1H94. FOUR. OPEN' 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (£15o and Xfioi in Science, and two (£looand 
£Xo) iu Arts.—Paiticulars and copies of Examination Papers on ajqdi- 
ca ti_on_tothe_D e a x. Guy’s 11 o.-pitM.___ 

E IjTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40 to £20, on 
APRIL 11, 12 , 13.—Full particulars of Head Master. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

JT Ilctacliril House inland, on top of flifr: South AspectPrivate 
PlavficUl; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDoNELL, Gome 
Cliff, Bobcomhc Chine, Bournemouth. 

IJ'DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

fvJ University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may he obtained (free of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to R. J. Bkevor, M A., 8, Diucaster 1 lace, 


Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards, or to attend the Dinner, arc 
invited to commuuicate with the Secretary. Dinner tickets one 

gumui ixuh. A LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretarj". 

7, Adclphi Terrace, W.C. ___ 

7DRAMATIC and MUSICAL BENEVO- 

LENT FUND. 

HENRY BETTY, Esq., President. 

Tlie THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL DINNER in aid of the Fund 
will take * place at the HOTEL METKOPoLE .WHITEHALL 
ROOMS), on B EDNESDAY, April 11th, at 7 for 7.3o p.m. sliarp. 

J. COM YNS CARR, Esq., will Preside. 

The following distinguished Artists have promised to assist during 
dessert •—M.lllc. Giulia Valda. Mrs. Helen M. Trust, Mis> Edith 
Miller, and Madame Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Lawrence Kellie, Mr. 
Reginald Groome, and M r. Norman Salnioml. 

Solo Flute, Mr. B. L. Barrett. 

Musical Director, Mr. C. J. llargitt. 

At 11 p.m. there will tie a 
SMOKIN’ G CONCEU T. 

Supported by the following and other eminent Artists 
Mpm;™ \rthur IloiH-rta. E. J. Lonmn. Harry l’aultou, Ben Nathan, 
T u W,rr “n’ J..1.U L H»y. Rutlau.l DmwM. K. Scut Fi«hc. 

B alter Wo-xlroof, Hugh Carlisle, and Jaun-s Fernandez. 
Tickets, 2l». each (including wine), may tie obtained at the Hotel, 
the Principal Libraries, aud at the Offices of the Fund, 9, Adam 
Street, Strand, W.C. B y order. J. II. TII)1». Secretary. 


B illiam Fo.ter, lion. Secretary 


rpHE LIBRARY of the late Prince L.-L. 

-L BON 4PARTE is now FOR SALE cn bloc. Intending 
purchasers may obtain orders to view on application to > ktcu 
Coi lixs, Es<i.. 11, Cleveland Road, Barne#, S.B. 

Catalogues (price 21s.) can K*_ purchased from Slessrs. Sotueras 3c 
C o., 14*j. Straiul, B .C., and 37, Piccadilly, B r . 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 23rd Street. New 
York and24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, BT.C., desire to call the 
atGutbill of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
.m-M-utcl by their Branch House in lurmlon for 5lhng on the m«t 
fnvminlile terms, orders for their own STANDARD 11 BLK A* 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
CATAIfOGUES 6ent ou application_ 

M^udTe’s 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of &U the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

I LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at t> 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B._Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen tlie cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Tillage Cluhs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post / res. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All thu loading Book, of tlie Piwt Scarom are on Sale. «econd-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 

MTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BAHT0N ABCABE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Libra-y. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

•ai, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE 

THE ONLY 


NEW 

high-class 


REVIEW. 

SHILLING 


MAGAZINE. 

Amune the Cootritnitnra to thu APKtL Number arc ETtJIL'N'D 
5!bin Walt Wbiimaiii, (iKlt.Utl) FIKNXKS ..n Tliuekriuvl, 
A.VTIS llvellr. ..f tile Bn.lltUsI, T. M. IIIIAI.Y, Ml’.. 
'VILL1AM AKCllEH, F. R Sl’uFFORTH (on Australian Cricket). 

The <*t. Janus's (iaze'U nays “ Dist inctly a strong number, perhaps 

the strongest of the Reviews this month." 1 

London: Wm. Hkinemaxx, 21 , Bedford Street, W.C. 


T^EVIL S PRONOUN, and other Tales. 

' By Miss F. Foudes-Roukutsox. 12 mo, cloth, 4s. fid. 

Reeves & Turner, 5 , Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

IXTEINHOLD — SIDONIA tlie 

ANIPFIl wIti'JIF? 15 ^ . T [ ll >sWr 1 by Lady Wild., ami THE 
AlliiLIl >\ IT( II, by Lady Du e Gordon. 

_Rekves* Ti RSEit, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Just published. 

HCHE POPULATIONS of the FATHER- 

LAND of ABRAHAM. 

By the late G. Bkrtin, M.R.A S. 

Price 2s. fid. 

To be had of the Misses Bertjs. 29 . Willed Road. N.W.; or of the 
Publipliere, (ioLUHiixii: & Co., Hampstead. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE beg to announce 
for publication on Monday, the 16th of April, the 
first volume of their new quarterly Magazine “ THE 
YELLOW BOOK.” Pott 4to, 272 pages, 15 Illus¬ 
trations, in cloth limp, prioe 5s. net. 


Fourth Edition, pp. o(* 0 , 5s. 

TXROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.s. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical >.lews of Lifo as accepted by lluxley, Herbert Spencer. 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons 50, Pall Mall. 


, T , r BEERBOHM, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, HUBERT 
ELLA D’ARCY, JOHN DAVIDSON, GEORGE EGERTON RICHARD 

co nnssi?. npvuvuiBTivm -- 


The Letterpress by 
CRACK ANTHORPE 

GARNETT, EDMUND GOSSE, HENRY HARLAND, JOHN OUvir^OBBES^HENRY^MM 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, GEORGE MOORE, GEORGE SAINTSBUBY SS M JmraoN 
ARTHUR SYMONS, WILLIAM WATSON, ARTHUR WAUGH. ’ SIMPSON, 

The Illustration's by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., AUBREY BEARDKTFV 
R. ANNING BELL, CHARLES W. FURSE, LAURENCE HOUSMAN J T NEWTFSme 
JOSEPH PENNELL, WILL ROTHENSTEIN, WALTER SICKERT ’ NETTLESHIP, 

Tronpectus post free on application. 


THEATRES. 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THT8 EYENIN'G, at 8, Shakespeare's comedy of 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Miss Reban as Viola; and George 
Clarke, James Lewis, Herbert Gresham; Violet Vanbrugh, 
Catherine Lewis, &e. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CASTE. Messrs. J. Forbes 
Robertson, W. L. Abingdon, Gilbert Hare. G. W. Anson ; 
Miss RoseLeclfrcq, Miss May Harvey, and Miss Kate Rorke. 
At 7.60, A CASE FOR EVICTION. Mr. Scott Buist, Mias 
Helen Luck,“Miss Conti. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 10, HON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts. Robert Patoman. Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
George Mudie Mtsdames Millie Hylton, Cissie Loftus, Maria 
Davis, Louise Montague, 8inden, Earle, Mills, IRnderson, 
H-*mer, DuTkin, Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 
and Katie Seymour. 

LYRIC THEATRE. ~ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. 8. Laidlaw, R. Carse; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, M. Marsden, and Mias May Yohe. 
At 7.40, WEATHERWISE. * 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THT8 EVENING, at 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin. Eric Lewis, Kaye, Bantock, D’Orsay, 
Porteo up, Rimma, Somerville, and Harry Monkhouse; Mmes. 
Decima Moore. Juliette Nesville, Cutler, Studholme, Pounds, 
Phelps, M. Hobson, Massey, Lloyd, Robinson, Gorst, and P. 
Broughton. 

SAVOY THEATRE. ~~~ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W, H. Denny, J. Le Hay, Scott-Fislie, 
Gridley, 8. Russell, Hunt, and C. Kenningham; Mesdames 
Nancy McIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosin a 
Brandram. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STEEET, LONDON, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTER8. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL OALLERY, LONDON, 
ROCKINGHAM PA LACS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 
riTTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINK ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL OALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, BT. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


fl ) THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 

\ A / yoke merriment. 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GO-BANG. Madame. Jessie 
Bond, Agnea Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Hubie 
Temple, and Letty Lind; Messrs. Harry Grattan, George 
Gro3smitli, jun., Arthur Playfair, Sidney Howard, Frederick 
Eosse, and John L. Shine, 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, WET PAINT. Mr. H. 
Sparling, &c. At 8.20, WAPPING OLD STAIB8. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Richard Temple, Avon Saxon, H. Sparling, 
H. Bouchier; Mesdames Mary Turner, Hannah Jones, Mary 
Hutton, and Jessie Bond. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL. LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &e. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

cf 181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
(IS Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Oxe Shilmho. _ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

TVTBBSBS. J. C. DKUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO.supply the cheapest ami best Processes 
in the market, which ure specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, uud those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works o f Art, Original J ISS. % Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, <t cat a moderate coit. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s. Gd. 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883. 


(C)\ -ALAOBITTM HR0DITUM, the devouring 
\Zjf bsok-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 

(2) ANYBODY go one better? 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS, 


PRESERVED 

_ and 


PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

_ PIES. Alio, 

TF8SENCE of BEEF, BEEiTtEA, 


'TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS! 


CAUTION—BEWAEE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS — 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


USE 

VINOLIA CREAM, SOAP, 

AND 

POWDER, 

FOR 

FACE SPOTS. 


LECTURES 

ON TIIE 

BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

DELIVERED IN OXFORD AND LONDON 
In April and May, 1893. 

By CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc., 

Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College. 

Williams & Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 


B 


K, 


(VO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
ithly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Building*. Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO 
month' 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sum* on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OU1KEAS TKR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

rOR riVK SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

Digitized 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES 

DELIVERED AT THE 


Hi I ST¬ 

INT THE PRES3. 

THE LIFE OF 

JOHN CHURCHILL , 

DUKE OF UABLBOBOUOH, 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By General VI3COUJfT WOLSELEY, K.P. 

With Portraits and Plana. 

In 2 yola., demy 6vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 

From the French of ARTHUR LEVY, by STEPHEN 
LOUIS SIMEON, 

Translator of “The Youth of Frederick the Grea f ,” &c. 
2 vola., demy 8vo, 28e. 


NOW BEADY. 

WOMEN OF LETTERS. 

Memoirs of Lady Moigau, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Mary Counters Cow per, 
Mrs. Opie, Lady Duff Gordon, Elizabeth Inohbald, “ Lamb’s 
Duchess,” Lady Hervey, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. Montagu. 

By GERTRUDE TOWN8HEND MAYER. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

THOROUGH. 


By HARY A. M. MARKS. 

Author of “Marten of the World," “Dr. Willoughby 
Smith,” Ac. 

In 8 role., crown 8vo. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

By MAABTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ Aa Old Maid’s Lore,” “ The Sin of Jooat 
Avelingh,” &c. 

8 vola., crown 8vo. 

41 The name of Maarten Maartena is becoming—indeed, it 
has already become—one of the most important and significant 

names in the literature of contemporary fiotion.we could 

point to scene8 and situations of exceptional power and beauty, 
but we leave them to the many who, we hope, will read this 
admirable and atriking novel.”— Spectator. 


NOW READY. 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTER MAN, Author of “The Soots of Best- 
minster.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Miss Yonge seems to have flung her mantle over the author 
of ‘A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found a worthy successor. 
The st ory is a family one, f ull of sweet domesticities of Eaglish 
family life with a spice of Indian adventure thrown in. A 
most agreeable, clever, and wholesome etory.”— Beoisman. 


NOW READY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
NEZ PE ROES. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “A Partner from the West,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW BEADY. 

EVE’S APPLE. 

By M. DEANE. 

2 vola., crown 8vo. 

11 A striking and interesting addition to the number of 
works of Action—not yet large enough to have exhausted the 
subject—which seek to re-create this or that portion of the 
life of revolutionary France.”— Scotsman. 


BEADY IMMEDIATELY. 

A MEW NOVEL BT MISS BROUGHTON 

A BEGINNER. 

By the Author of “Nancy,” 44 Cometh up aa a Flower,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

1863-1803, 

Sir William Stlrllngr-Maxwell to the 
Marquis or Bute. 

Edited, with an Introduction, 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 

ProfesaDr of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

41 This is a volume that will ba treasured by alumni of 
St. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne them. It 
will revive sunny memories of days departed, and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated.” 

Dundee Adrerfisrr. 

“ The volume is beth valuable and attractive, and it is got 
up in a style worthy of the 4 City of the Scarlet Gown,’ of 
which it is meant to be a memorial.”— Scotsman. 

“ Besides being of special interest to all whose student days 
are recalled by them, appeal more generally to those who wish 
to understand the aims and ideals of our Scottish universities 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“Materials so brilliant required the support of no editorial 
sponsor. The value of the book is, however, increased by the 
interesting introduction by Professor Knight.” 

Aberdeen Free Frees. 


SANTA TERESA: 

Being some Acoount of her Life end Times, 
together with some pages from the 
History of the last great Reform in 
the Religions Orders. 

By GABRIELA CCNNTNGHAME GRAHAM. 

In 2 vol*., demy 8vo, price SJ*. 


AN INTRODUCTION to 

STRUCTURAL BOTANY 

(FLOWERING PLANTS). 

By D. H. SCOTT, M.A., D.Sa., 

Honorary Keeper of the JoAreU laboratory, Roy.] Gardena, 
Kew. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated, with 113 figure*, priee 8*. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

STUDY of MAMMALS, LIVING 
and EXTINCT. 

By Sir W. H. FLOWER, K.C.B., 

And RICHARD LYDEKKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, and illustrated with 357 Wood 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

STUDY OF FISHES. 

By A. C. L. GUNTHER, 

Keeper ef the Zoological Department in the British Museum. 
Demy 8v<\ cloth, 720 pages, and illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engravings, Cheaper Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
MILLIONAIRE. 

By SOPHIE F. F. VEITCH. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. 

By PAUL CUSHING. 

1 vol., crown 8vo,' price 8s. 6d. 


UNDER .TWO SKIES. 

By E. W. HORNUNG. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

DRYBURGH EDITION 

OF THE 

WAVERLEY novels. 

Vok 18. REDGAUNTLET. 

Illustrated by Georo* Hay, R.8.A. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, price ts., doth, and 6a., half-bound, 

London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square. 

Digitizec 


Sampson Lov, larston S Compj’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready. 

THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR 1893. 

A List of Book* published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Year 1893, with their 
Sises, Prioes, and Publishers’ Names. 

Also of the Prinoipal Books published in the 
United States of America. 

With the Addition of an Index to Subjeots. 

Royal 8vo, 6s. 


Dedicated to H.B H. Piincesi Mary, Duchess of Took. 

A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING 

By MARIAN HUMFRBY, British Lying-in Hospital, 
London; Diploma London Obstetric Society'; Member 
Royal British Nunes’ Association, and of its Registration 
Board. Crown 8 to, 800 pp , doth, 8h. 61. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVO¬ 
LUTION: Myths, Ideals, and Realities. By J. G. 
ALGER, Author of 44 Englishmen in the French Revolu¬ 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

44 No writer has dono more thorough woik in the investiga¬ 
tion of the personal aide of the Revolution than Mr Alter, 
whose 4 Englishmen in the French Revolution’ oomm&nded, 
not long ago, general attention and critical approval. The 
present work is even more interesting, dealing, aa it does, with 
many aspects of the Revolution, always from a personal point 
of view ; and, like its predecessor, it shows signs of careful 

and accurate research.A deeply interesting and most 

valuable book.”— Daily Chronicle . 


A Dainty Navelty in size, price, paper, print, illustrations, 
and general get-up. Super-royal 32mo. Each Volume, 
IF SOLD SEPARATELY, parchment paper, Is. 6d ; 
doth, gilt top, rough edges, extra, 2s. 

8PB0IAD notice.- The Six Volumes complete in W. rh 
case [each Volume cloth, gilt top), price 9s.; in cardboard ln>x 
(each Volume in parchment paper covers), priee 0$. 

STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 

STORIES OF NEW TORE. 

STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 

STORIES OF THE SOUTH. 

STORIES OF THE SEA 

STORIES OF ITALY. 

STORIES OF THE ARMY. 

The ATHENAEUM of March 10, ISM, says: 

"Of a series entitled ‘Stories from Scribner,* we have 
before us the last three volumes, * Stories of the Sea,’ 4 Stories 
of Itsly,’ and 4 Stories of the Army,’ by various authors. In 
appearance they are charming little books, tastefully printed, 
prettily illustrated, and of a convenient size to put into the 
pocket; while the letterpress is very pleasant, comfortable 
sort of reading, if the epithet may be applied to stories which 
are never exciting or thought-awaken'ng, and at the Fame 
time never actually dull.” 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

APRIL NUMBER.— Contents. 

Old Memories. Painted by Frank Beam ley, A.R.A. 
With Frontispieoe and Portrait. Phxup Gilbert 
Ha merton. 

The Fanner in the South. (Sketches ’of American 
Types ) Octave Thanrt. (Illustrated-) 

The Burial of the Guns. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Peradventure Anna C. Brackett. 

Life Under Water. Gustav Kobb£. (Illustrated } 

A Pound of Cure : a Story of Monte Carlo. Chapters 
ni.-rv. William Henry Bishop. 

The Bowery and Bohemia : Urbin and Suburban 
Sketches. H. C. Bunker. (Illustrated ) 

Afterward. Dorothea Lummis. 

John March, Southerner. Chapters XXCTI-XXIX. 

George W. Gable. 

Spring: Song:. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

French Oarioature of To-Day. Arsens Alexandre. 
(Illustrated.) 

A Winter Journey up the Coast of Norway. 

Rasmus B. Anderson, Ex-Minister of the U.8. to 
Denmark. (Illustrated.) 

A Word about Painting:. William A. Coffin. 
“With the Gods” J. West Roosevelt. 

On Piratioal Seas: a Merchant’s Voyages to the Wert 
Indies in 1806. Petrr A. Grotjax. (Concluded.) 

At “ Tally’s Head.” Austin Dobson. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
fSt Donstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1894. 

No. 1144, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters reyarding the supply of the paper, 
may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The “Higher Criticism" and the Verdict 

of the Monuments. By A. H. Sayce. 

(S. P. 0. K.) 

When it became known that Prof. Sayce 
was engaged on a new work to be issued 
by the S. P. C. K., it was thought in some 
quarters that, whatever unconventional, not 
to say “unorthodox,” sentiments he might 
have previously uttered were now to be re¬ 
nounced. The “ higher criticism ” was to 
be regarded as an insaniens sapientia, and 
Prof. Sayce was to sing a palinode : 

“ Nunc ictrorsum 
Veil dare atquo iterare cursus 
Cogor reliotoB.” 

On looking, however, at the present work 
as a whole, the defenders of conventional 
opinions will probably sympathise to some 
extent with the feelings of Balak when he 
said : “I called thee to curse mine enemies, 
and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed 
them.” Indeed, the question has already 
been raised whether Prof. Sayce has not 
gone too far for some of the “higher 
critics.” 

We must, at once, demur to our author’s 
definition of the “ higher criticism,” which 
he opposes to textual criticism as the “ lower 
criticism.” 

“ By the ‘higher criticism,”’ he says, “is 
meant a critical inquiry into the nature, origin, 
and date of the documents with which we are 
dealing, as well as into the historical value 
and credibility of the statements which they 
contain.” 

But such an inquiry may be inductive and 
scientific, and its results may be determined 
by valid and sufficient evidence. An inquiry 
thus conducted cannot be justly contrasted, 
or its results be supposed to conflict, with 
the testimony of the monuments and with 
legitimate inferences therefrom. The ex¬ 
pression “ higher criticism ” has been, no 
doubt, used vaguely; but it would be well 
that it should be restricted to criticism which 
is wholly subjective and intuitional, or, at 
least, which proceeds without due regard to 
extrinsic evidence. In this sense textual criti¬ 
cism may be, and not unfrequently is, “higher 
criticism.” A critic, for example, may not 
understand, or may dislike, Ecclesiastes. 
Accordingly, without any adequate evidence, 
internal or external, he may imagine that 
the book was written in ancient times on 
loose or separate leaves, which somehow got 
into confusion and were afterwards wrongly 
joined together by clumsy interpolations. 
But th critic proceeds to set all right, and to 
evolve from his inner consciousness the very 
book as it proceeded from the pen of the 


author. Here we should have criticism 
which is “high” indeed, even though it 
may not mount above the Land of Clouds 
and Cuckoos. 

The aim which Prof. Sayce proposes to 
himself is excellent. He seeks to set forth 
the “ verdict of the monuments,” regardless 
alike of heterodoxy and orthodoxy. He says 
in his Preface: 

“ I have aimed at writing as an archaeologist 
rather than as a theologian, treating the books 
of the Hebrew Bible as I should any other 
oriental literature which laid claim to a similar 
antiquity, and following the archaeological 
evidence wherever it may lead. Whether I 
have been successful in putting aside all those 
prepossessions in favour of a peculiarly divine 
origin which an Anglican priest might be ex¬ 
pected to feel for the Scriptures of his Church, 
is for my readers to decide.” 

It may be well here to say that Prof. 
Sayce’s dissidence from the higher, or 
newer, criticism is manifested especially 
with regard to Genesis. Without in any 
way denying the composite character of 
this book, he is not disposed to accept the 
analysis of which so much has been said in 
recent years. 

“ The confidence,” he says, “ with which one 
portion of a verse is assigned to one author and 
another portion of it to another is a confidence 
begotten of the study of modern critical litera¬ 
ture, and not of the literature of the past. 
Such microscopic analysis is the result of short 
sight.” “ The literary analysis which has 
given us a Jeliovist and an Elohist and a 
Priestly Code must be supplemented or replaced 
by an analysis of the Book of Genesis into 
Babylonian, Canaanite, and other similar 
elements.” 

Traces of the original cuneiform documents 
are, in Prof. Sayce’s opinion, still to be 
seen—as, for example, in the names Zuzim 
and Zamzummim and Ham (Gen. xiv. 5), 
as compared with Ammon, many of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian characters having, 
as is well known, more than one pronun¬ 
ciation. A difficulty, however, presents 
itself when the Scriptural narratives of the 
Creation and Deluge are ascribed to a 
Babylonian origin, at least if the Babylonian 
originals were at all like those texts which 
have been discovered. Prof. Sayce’s view 
is that the Biblical writer gave the Baby¬ 
lonian original a new complexion, so that 
the colouring became thoroughly Hebraic, 
the geography that of a native of Palestine, 
while the Babylonian polytheism was 
changed into a stern monotheism. But that 
a stern monotheist should regard as authori¬ 
tative narratives which are absolutely 
saturated with polytheism is not easy to 
believe, though the points of resemblance 
are such as may well indicate a common 
origin. At the same time we should not, in 
this connexion, disregard the new evidence 
furnished by the Tel el-Amarna Tablets of 
early Babylonian influence and of the wide¬ 
spread use of the Babylonian language. 

In opposition to the high antiquity of 
Genesis or of some parts of the Book, 
it has been urged that alphabetical 
writing is comparatively modern, and that 
the Israelites at the time of the Exodus 
were altogether illiterate. To refute 
opinions of this kind, Prof. Sayce adduces 
the results of Dr. Glaser’s researches con¬ 


cerning the inscriptions of Southern Arabia. 
These inscriptions reveal an alphabet more 
ancient than that of Phoenicia. This 
Arabian or Minaean alphabet, our author 
thinks, is to be regarded as furnishing a 
link between the Phoenician characters and 
the hieratic writing of the Egyptians. In 
Prof. Sayce’s view much light is thus cast 
on problems which at present seem hopeless 
or very difficult of solution. 

“ No amount of ingenuity,” he says, “ has lwen 
able to find any plausible resemblance between 
the earliest forms of the letters k or n, and the 
meaning of their names, lcapli, ‘ the palm of 
the hand,’ and nun ‘ a fish.’ But when we 
turn to the forms as they appear in the alphabet 
of Ma’iD, the riddle is frequently solved. We 
begin to understand why the populations 
of Palestine gave the names they did to the 
letters they had borrowed from the merchants 
of Arabia. The problem is no longer so hope¬ 
less as it seemed to be a short while ago.” 

All tbe difficulties surrounding tbat great 
Biblical event, the Exodus, have not been 
cleared away, but undoubtedly discoveries 
of great importance in relation thereto have 
been made recently. The Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets, Prof. Sayce tells us, have thrown 
a flood of light on the statement, “There 
arose up a new king over Egypt which 
knew not Joseph.” Under the later kings 
of the XYIIIth Dynasty, Egypt had passed 
more and more into the hands of its 
Canaanite and Syrian vassals and subjects. 
But, as was to be expected, a reaction 
against the dominant Semitism set in, and 
early in the XIXth Dynasty appeared 
Baineses II., whose name is to be seen in 
that of the city of Baamses, one of the pro¬ 
ducts of Israelitish labour, and who was, 
indeed, “ emphatically the building Pharaoh 
of Egypt.” The city just named has not 
been identified, but Pithom was disclosed 
by the successful labours of M. Naville. 
To this fact, and to some very interesting 
topographical allusions found in Egyptian 
documents, due weight should be given; 
but it must be confessed that the topography 
of the Passage of the Sea and of the first 
stages of the Journey of the Israelites is 
still unexplained. That Bameses II. was 
the oppressor of the Israelites may be 
maintained with some plausibility. Equal 
confidence cannot, however, be expressed in 
the identification of Meneptah with the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Prof. Sayce alleges 
“ that the narrative in Exodus does not 
assert that the Pharaoh was drowned in the 
Passage of the Sea.” Such a statement, 
however, savours of that historical. hair¬ 
splitting against which our author himself 
elsewhere protests. That Pharaoh perished 
with his army in the Sea is the fair and 
obvious interpretation of the narrative and 
the song of triumph; and this was un¬ 
doubtedly the view taken by the author of 
Psalm cxxxvi. 15. There would be an 
obvious want of symmetry if the army alone 
perished, and the chief transgressor, who 
had so obstinately resisted the miraculous 
display of the great plagues, was al¬ 
lowed to escape. It would be better 
than putting forth such a view to admit 
at once that the problem is unsolved 
or insoluble. Of Meneptah, Prof. Sayce 
tells us that “ a hymn to the Nile speaks 
of his dying in a good phll age,” and that 
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his tomb still exists at Thebes. NothiDg 
yet discovered is likely to affect the opinion 
of those who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
regard the history of the Exodus as legen¬ 
dary, though with a basis of fact. Some 
persons, indeed, may think that Prof. 
Sayce hims elf really takes this view, when 
he says: 

“ The Exodus itself is not an event which need 
surprise a student of Egyptian history. Indeed, 
a similar migration of Bedawin tribes from the 
very district occupied by the Israelites has been 
witnessed in our own days. Yakub Artin 
Pasha has told me that his father-in-law, the 
famous Hekekyan Bey, always maintained that 
he had seen with his own eyes the Israelites 
departing out of Egypt.” 

According to Prof. Sayce’s view, the con¬ 
quest of Canaan differed very much from 
the opinion of it usually entertained. The 
Canaanites were not exterminated, or nearly 
exterminated. The Israelites found it more 
advantageous to enter into association with 
them by marriage and otherwise. The 
language previously spoken in the land, 
“ the language of Canaan,” was, as 
the Phoenician inscriptions, the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets, and the Moabite Stone 
give evidence, essentially Hebrew; and 
this language the Israelites adopted on 
becoming incorporated with the original 
opulation. As favouring this view, Prof, 
ayce appeals to the fact that many of 
David’s “ mighty men” were foreigners— 
Hittites, Ammonites, Zobahites, and even 
Philistines of Hath; while David himself 
was partly a Moabite by descent. 

The Book of Job is just now, from one 
cause or another, attracting much attention. 
Prof. Sayce inclines to the opinion that it had 
an Edomite origin, and passed subsequently 
through the hands of Jewish editors. 
He would thus explain those peculiarities 
of diotion which the book undoubtedly 
presents; but it seems difficult to recognise 
in Job an essentially non-Israelite produc¬ 
tion. There is evidence to be considered, 
apait from verbal allusions, or even such 
a fact as the close resemblance between the 
curse of Job iii. 3 and that of Jeremiah 
xx. 14. One easily recognises an analogy 
between the suffering Job and the Servant 
of God in Isaiah, “ stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted.” And with regard 
to this matter, it is scarcely of much 
consequence whether the portraiture in 
Isaiah is or is not regarded as Messianic. 
The fact that the scene is laid in “ the land 
of Uz ” may be accounted for on the ground 
that the author wished to pass beyond 
the narrow limit of Israel, and take a wide 
view of his great subject, the moral govern¬ 
ment of the world. And there is another 
point worthy of consideration, the relation 
of Job to Ecclesiastes. Though greatly 
differing the one from the other, there is 
an essential analogy between the two books. 
Ecclesiastes deals with the same great 
problem as Job, though its criticism of life 
goes deeper and is more uncompromising. 
Probably the author of Ecclesiastes kept 
Job in view as he wrote. He, too, while 
adopting a quite different method, wished 
his work to pass outside the theocracy, and 
become cosmopolitan. For the various 
interlocutors in Job he substitutes a new 


and original device, embodying a plurality 
of speakers in the person of Kokeleth, with 
his conflicting utterances. The discussion 
in Job closes with a tlieopkany; and the 
very last verso of Ecclesiastes looks forward 
to a theophany, when God will reveal what 
is hidden and mysterious, and show that 
his government of the world has been right. 
This relation between the two Books is 
unfavourable to the idea that Job was 
originally an Edomite production. 

Prof. Sayce does not expect that his book 
will please “ uncompromising ‘apologists’”; 
and doubtless theologians of the type indi¬ 
cated, though they may approve some 
things, will often demur to his statements 
concerning Genesis and other of the Biblical 
Books. But their strongest hostility is 
likely to be evoked by the conclusions he 
has expressed with respect to the Chronicles, 
Esther, and Daniel. They will not improb¬ 
ably contend that these conclusions virtually 
surrender everything to the “ higher critics.” 
As to the Chronicler, there appears to be 
some confusion when we are told on one 
page that we may consider his notices 11 of 
nations whose names are not mentioned in 
the Books of Kings as worthy of full 
credit; ” while on the previous page we 
find, “It is clear that although we may 
accept the otherwise unsupported narratives 
of the Chronicler in their general outlines, 
the details they contain must be submitted 
to criticism.” A much stronger condemna¬ 
tion of the Chronicler as an historian comes 
a little earlier: 

“ He wrote in fact with a didactic and not with 
a historical purpose. That he should have used 
the framework of history to illustrate the 
lessons he wished to draw was as much an 
accident as that Sir Walter Scott should have 
based certain of his novels on the facts of 
mediaeval history. Ho cared as little for his¬ 
tory in the modem European sense of the 
word as the Oriental of to-day, who considers 
himself at liberty to embellish or modify the 
narrative he is repeating in accordance with his 
fancy or the moral he wishes to draw from 
it. . . . We thus have in the Books of the 
Chronicles the first beginnings of the trans¬ 
formation of history into Haggadah, which is 
so conspicuous in later Jewish literature.” 

With regard to the story of Esther, we 
are told that it “has been founded upon 
one of those semi-historical tales of which 
the Persian chronicles seem to have been 
full.” Even the existence of Esther is 
doubtful. Her name is to bo identified 
with that of the old Babylonian goddess, 
Istar, a name which could, not have been 
given to a woman if its meaning had been 
known. If “Istar” was used without 
appendage or qualification, 

“ the woman Esther can have had no existence 
save in the imagination of a Jewish writer, and 
the identification of Hadassah with the old 
Babylonian goddess Istar would have been the 
work of an age which had forgotten who Istar 
was.” 

Dr. Pusey began his lectures on Daniel 
with the statement: “ The Book of Daniel is 
especially fitted to be a battle-field between 
faith and unbelief. It admits of no half 
measures. It is either divine or an impos¬ 
ture.” And with regard to the attacks 
made on the Book, he triumphantly declared, 
in his final summing up, “ I have answered 


the objections.” Little did he foresee the 
changed aspect which the question would so 
soon assume; as little, indeed, os when 
with respect to the Psalms he pronounced 
the Maccabean theory to be already dead. 

Previous to the last fatal journey of 
George Smith to the East, tidings hadreached 
this country of the discovery of a number of 
tablets which, contained in jars, had come 
to light through the rain. George Smith 
was commissioned to buy these tablets 
for the British Museum, if he thought 
the purchase desirable. lie did purchase 
them; and after his death they were 
sent to this country, and examined by 
Mr. Boscawen, who read an important 
paper on these “ Egibi Tablets ” before the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology in 1877. 
It was found that the tablets, of which the 
number was very large, could be arranged 
in a continuous, or nearly continuous, series 
extending throughout the period to which 
the Book of Daniel relates. As they were 
dated with the regnal years of the succes¬ 
sive Babylonian monarehs, the question 
naturally suggested itself. Do they mention 
Belshazzar and Darius the Mede, kings 
mentioned in Daniel, but not recognised by 
other authorities!' To this question only 
one answer could be given, that the tablets 
knew nothing of either the one or the other. 
Moreover, these tablets, of the kind known 
as contract tablets, were concerned with the 
prosaic details of ordinary life, and showed 
not the slightest shadow or reilection of the 
stupendous miracles related in Daniel. 

Not very long after the purchase of the 
Egibi Tablets, the British Museum also 
acquired the Cyrus cylinder bearing an 
inscription which Prof. Sayce describes as 
“ drawn up by Cyrus soon after his conquest 
of Ckaldaea.” When it was known that 
this cylinder had arrived, the expectation 
was expressed in a certain quarter that 
now the “ higher critics ” would suffer a 
humiliating defeat by Cyrus appearing, in 
accordance with the testimony of Isaiah 
and Ezra, as a monotheist and a worshipper 
of Jehovah. “The inscription is,” “says 
Prof. Sayce, “ the most Hebraic of all the 
cuneiform texts known to us ” ; but it con¬ 
tained no mention of Jehovah. On the 
contrary, Cyrus appears as the restorer of 
ancient Babylonian polytheism; while his 
predecessor, Nabonidus, lost his throne by 
endeavouring to give the supremacy to Bel- 
Merodach, and so making an important 
advance towards monotheism. “Nabonidus,” 
says Prof. Sayce, “ attempted in Babylonia 
what the kings of Judah had successfully 
carried out in Palestine.” 

In its opposition to the history in Daniel 
the cylinder agreed with the Egibi Tablets, 
and a similar remark must be made with 
regard to a very important tablet which 
shortly afterward was translated by Mr. 
Pinches. This tablet contained annals of 
Nabonidus; and its statements are very 
discrepant from those in Daniel and, it may 
be added, in Herodotus, a3 may be seen 
from the following words of Prof. Sayce:— 

“ There was no siege and capture of Babylon; 
the capital of the Babylonian empire opened 
its gates to his (Cyrus’s) general, as Sippara had 
done before. Oobryas and his soldiers entered 
the euy 1 without fighting,’ and the daily 
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services in the great temple of Bel-Merodach 
suffered no interruption. Three months later 
Cyrus himself arrived, and made his ‘peaceful ’ 
entry into the new capital of his empire. We 
gather from the contract-tablets that even the 
ordinary business of the place had not been 
affected by the war.” 

Of Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar 
and king of the Chaldeans, slain on 
the very night of an impious feast, no trace 
has been found in the cuneiform records. 

That the Tract Committee of the S. P. C. K. 
felt some scruples about publishing this work 
is to be inferred from their prefatory re¬ 
marks and an appended note. But they 
are to be congratulated on overcoming their 
scruples and giving to the world a really 
valuable and important book, perhaps the 
best which Prof. Sayce has yet written. 

Thomas Tyler. 


Women of letters. By Gertrude Townshend 

Mayer. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The sketches, or essays, contained in these 
volumes have appeared, from time to time, 
in the pages of Temple liar; but, in their 
present form, they have been revised 
throughout and, in most cases, considerably 
enlarged. In thus reissuing them, Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer has, we think, been well 
advised. Though written independently of 
each other—and, probably, in the first in¬ 
stance, with no thought of a continuous 
series—they possess a much more obvious 
unity than most collections of magazine 
articles ; and though devoid of novelty, 
either in fact or comment, they serve a 
useful and agreeable purpose by exhuming 
memories, many of which have lain buried 
in bulky and half-forgotten biographies. 
Of the fifteen women of whom Mrs. 
Townshend Mayer writes, few, perhaps, 
could demand an architecturally imposing 
cenotaph, but there is not one who might 
not claim the modest brass or tablet of 
remembrance. In these sympathetic, well- 
balanced records and appreciations they 
are, to use a good and useful old word, 
fittingly memorised. 

The greater number of them are, or were 
once, more or less famous as literary pro¬ 
ducers ; but several of them—though known 
as diarists, autobiographers, and annotators 
—are women of “ letters ” rather in the 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand sense of that word 
than in the sense which will be given to it 
by readers of Mrs. Townshend Mayer’s title- 
page. As, however, the exclusion, on such 
a plea as this, of the papers devoted to these 
charming ladies would have robbed the first 
volume of some of its pleasantest pages, we 
may be thankful that a gracious hospitality 
has been allowed to override a pedantic 
literalism of nomenclature. Indeed, one 
may travel far in the domain of letters 
proper without coming across anything more 
winning than the Diary of Mary, Countess 
Cowper, the Autobiography and Corre¬ 
spondence of Mrs. Delany, and the familiar 
epistolary chit-chat of Lady Hervey and 
Miss Berry. 

Mrs. Townshend Mayer begins two cen¬ 
turies ago, with Margaret, Duchess of New¬ 
castle, known to all the world as “ Lamb’s 
Duchess,” and ends with Lady Duff Gordon, 


whose death in 1869, in her beloved Egypt, 
brings us well on into our own time. The 
very pleasant paper on the “ incomparable ” 
Margaret loses little—if one dare venture 
upon such an heretical utterance—by having 
been based upon a study of nothing more 
formidable than that most delightful volume, 
The Cavalier and hie Lady , in which Mr. 
Edward Jenkins reprinted A True Relation 
of my liirth , Breeding , and Life, represented 
the other voluminous prose and verse of the 
Duchess by characteristic excerpts, and 
introduced the whole with an admirable 
essay. Those whose curiosity concerning 
anything loved by Charles Lamb has 
tempted them to study in the original the 
works of the “thrice noble, illustrious, and 
excellent princess,” know that Mr. Jenkins 
left behind him many things almost as 
good as those which he brought away; 
but they know, too, that his selection 
has a really representative character, and 
that therefore familiarity with it entitles 
any one to speak with some measure of 
authority. At any rate, it suffices to dispose 
of the common error, for the prevalence of 
which only absolute ignorance can account, 
that Lamb’s enthusiasm for the Duchess 
was a fancy based on nothing more sub¬ 
stantial than personal whim—that it was 
one of those oddities of preference which 
are always lying at hand to be cited by the 
writers of essays on “ The Eccentricities of 
Genius.” No notion could well be further 
from the truth. What the woman herself 
was can be clearly discerned in the pages of 
that one work of hers which has been 
already named. “ Nobody,” says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen in his Hours in a Library 
“ ever wrote a dull autobiography,” and he 
might have added that nobody ever wrote 
a delusive autobiography. There is some¬ 
thing in the nature of the autobiographer’s 
task which seems to compel truthfulness— 
not of course external veracity of statement, 
but the more important and intimate 
veracity of instructive self-revelation. It 
is only in human nature that the auto¬ 
biographer should endeavour to show his 
strongest and best: he never fails to 
show his weakest and worst. Cellini 
intended his autobiography to be a self- 
glorification ; but the book provides stand¬ 
ing proof that he was a braggart, a liar, 
and a malignant scoundrel. The auto¬ 
biography of the Duchess of Newcastle 
proves not one whit less incontestibly that 
she was a woman of singular strength, 
healthfulness, sweetness, and fine simplicity 
of character. It exhibits plainly enough 
her little weaknesses, but they are all love¬ 
able weaknesses; and we feel that she was 
worthy of the eulogies which have but one 
English parallel—the beautiful sentence in 
which Steele rescued from oblivion the name 
of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings. Nor, as 
Mrs. Townshend Mayer shows by various 
apt citations, was the duchess’s literary 
talent a thing of no account. She wrote too 
rapidly and far too much, but she had 
something to express and a genuine gift of 
expression; for though often forced or fan¬ 
tastic, her thought can rise to a fine image 
or concentrate itself in a forceful epigram. 
The essay devoted to her here is certainly 
one to be read. 


Not less pleasant are the pages devoted 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, which are 
specially welcome as doing adequate and 
needful justice to that native womanly 
tenderness of nature which a life im¬ 
poverished of love did much to conceal. 
The Lady Mary of later days—that is, the 
Lady Mary who was known to the world 
at large—is hardly to be recognised in the 
writer of the pathetic letters addressed to 
the cold and careless husband by the loving 
young wife and mother, who asks nothing 
but that she may know how it fares with 
him, and that he will send some word to her 
and her “ dear little boy.” 

A not less brilliant and a much happier 
career than Lady Mary’s was that of the 
Elizabeth Robinson, who like her became 
by marriage a Montagu — the Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu who was hailed as the “ queen of the 
blue-stockings,” and whose “ peacock hang¬ 
ings,” under which a brilliant society 
“quoted, criticised, and exchanged repar¬ 
tees,” add a touch of colour to Macaulay’s 
story of the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Mrs. Montagu as a wit was born, not 
made. As a girl of seventeen we find her 
writing of the courtship of the middle-aged 
Lord Winchelsea and the not very youthful 
Miss Palmer, “ There is a time to sigh and 
a time to smile, but the sigh of an old man 
is a groan, and the smile of an old maid is 
a grin ” ; and a very few years later, when 
she herself was receiving the attentions of 
various country gentlemen, she writes 
disdainfully— 

“To love calves one should bo a calf, and to 
love country squires one should be a country 
damsel. Now, having assumed somewhat of a 
higher character than that of a calf or a damsel, 
I do not find great dolight in their company. 
I think of the two creatures I best like the 
calf, for he stares at me as if he admired me, 
but never dresses up that admiration in an 
awkward phrase. Both calf and squire love 
the dairy-maid better in their hearts, and only 
look on me as a stranger.” 

A clever girl this, and she fell into her right 
place—which also proved to be a happier 
place than that allotted to many clever women 
—when she married Mr. Montagu, grandson 
of the first Earl of Sandwich, and gradually 
became a recognised leader of literary 
society. It was to the feminine guests at 
Mrs. Montagu’s “ conversation parties,” 
which began as breakfasts and ended as 
evening receptions, that the term blue-stock¬ 
ing was first applied. There are at least 
two explanations of the origin of the nick¬ 
name, but one of them is both far-fetched 
and inadequate; and there is little doubt 
that the true story is the one told by Mr. 
Hayward in his edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Autobiography, where he quotes a note 
made by a lady in the year 1816. 


“ Lady Crewe told me that her mother (Mrs. 
Greville), the Duchess of Portland, and Mrs. 
Montagu were the first who imitated the famous 
conversationpartiesatBue St. Honore. Madame 
de Polignac, one of the first guests, came in blue 
silk stockings, then the newest Paris fashion. 
All the lady members at Mrs. Montagu’s club 
adopted the mode. A French gentleman, after 
spending an evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, wrote 
to tell a friend of the charming intellectual 
party who had but one rule—‘ they wear blue 
stockings as a distinction.' “ 
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Mrs. Townsend Mayer makes us free of 
very charming company in all her papers, 
chiefly perhaps in those which deal with 
Lady Ilervey, Mrs. Delany, Lady Anne 
Barnard, immortalised by “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” Amelia Opie, Lady Morgan, “The 
Wild Irish Girl,” and that beautiful soul 
—Lady Duff Gordon. One can hardly 
blame a biographer for being too charit¬ 
able ; but there is reason to think 
that Miss Mitford’s generally fine character 
was somewhat marred by a weakness, the 
existence of which Mrs. Townshend Mayer 
seems inclined to disbelieve. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s testimony may have been prejudiced, 
though it is given in the midst of a passage 
of really warm admiration; but she is 
certainly not the only witness to Miss 
Mitford’s alleged habit of depreciating 
others. In her recent volume of reminis- 
censes, Mrs. Newton Crosland, who knew 
Miss Mitford well, leaves us with exactly 
the same impression. And perhaps the 
wisest course is to admit the fact, but while 
admitting it to urge the plea that a fondness 
for saying sharp things—especially whon 
manifested by a clever woman—is not so 
incompatible as it seems with that genuine 
kindliness, to which, in Miss Mitford’s case, 
we have abundant evidence. The most 
beautiful testimony quoted in these volumes 
is, however, taken from the lips of one 
of the many Egyptians who had cause to 
remember the loving ministrations of Lucie 
Duff Gordon. 

“ ‘ By tho God most High ! ’ cried one poor 
father, whoso son she had cured, ‘if ever I find 
any of the English poor or sick or afflicted up 
in Flyzoghloo, I will make them know that I, 
Aboo Mohammad, never saw a face like the 
pale face of the English lady bent over my sick 
boy.’ ” 

This review would be not merely inade¬ 
quate but misleading, if it does not excite in 
the minds of those who read it a desire for 
something more than hearsay acquaintance 
with Mrs. Townshend Mayer’s book. That 
there may be no mistake, let it be said in 
conclusion that it is a most carefully com¬ 
piled, finely felt, and admirably written 
work, the perusal of which cannot fail to 
give a variety of pleasures. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Germany and the Germane. By W. H. 

Dawson. (Chapman & Hall.) 

In these days social questions are so com¬ 
plex and pressing that only the self- 
absorbed can be dull. If the crying wants 
of the time do not rouse our moral sym¬ 
pathy, they may at least awaken our intel¬ 
lectual curiosity. Mr. Dawson’s book is a 
thoughtful study of the difficulties which 
the statesmen and thinkers of Germany 
are engaged in surmounting. The phases 
of national life are, happily, not all 
like chess problems; but a student 
of men and institutions has more to 
say' about the dark than the bright 
spots in a nation’s history. He is nothing 
if not critical. The two volumes before us 
repay study and reflection. The author 
wanders over a wide field, without being 
either tedious or diffuse. The army and 
the police, the urban mechanic and the 


rural labourer, the schools and universities, 
the professors and the students, the pulpit 
and the press, the Imperial and Prussian 
constitutions, the Conservative and Radical 
parties, the LTtramontanos and the anti- 
Semites, the Social Democrats and the 
National Liberals, the throe Emperors and 
Prince Bismarck—all these varied subjects 
are adequately discussed. 

Mr. Dawson may be congratulated on 
having produced a valuable work of 
reference on the Germany of the present day. 
Naturally the English reader will contrast 
what he reads of Germany with what he 
knows of his own country. He will congratu¬ 
late himself on the absence, at least in Great 
Britain, of an Ultramontane party and an 
anti-Semitic party. Both these parties, 
though in other respects so very different, 
owed their success to their respective 
leaders. Dr. Windthdrst was never more 
than a deputy, yet (as Mr. Dawson truly 
observes) he was more powerful than the 
strongest Minister. His “ Little Excel¬ 
lency ” was intellectually a giant. To his 
patience, persistence, and ability was due 
the firm and united front which for ten 
years the Contre offered to an anti-Catholic 
Government. The diminutive ex-Minister 
from Hanover was the most successful 
party leader of modern Germany. The 
Kulturkampf between Germany and the 
Pope has been happily closed. Germany 
has not gone to Canossa either in body or 
in spirit (“ tceder hirperlieh, noth geistig”). 

Another Kulturkampf, or fight against 
civilisation, dates from 1880, when the anti- 
Semitic movement began. The struggle 
between the Christian and Jewish popula¬ 
tions of Germany is a very serious fact, and 
deserves to be closely watched. According 
to Mr. Dawson, it is destined to play a 
more important part in the future than in 
the past. The Conservative parliamentary 
congress of December, 1892, voted with 
almost absolute unanimity the inclusion of 
anti-Jewish meastires in the party pro¬ 
gramme. Mr. Dawson, like Prince 
Bismarck, regards tho agitation as im¬ 
practicable and worse, but none the less 
he pays a tribute of respect to its origi¬ 
nator, ex-Court Chaplain Stocker. This 
misguided man is only known to foreigners 
as a Jow-baiter. He is in reality an active 
reformer, and apart from his anti-Semitic 
views, neither a fanatic nor unpractical. 
After fifteen years of agitation, this political 
I parson now finds himself at the head of 
“ a powerful party, which includes the 
greater part of the nobility and aristocracy 
of North Germany.” 

The Radicals are not a party of victory. 
Their position is too negative to be strong. 
In 1878, in 1887, and again in 1893 their 
anti-patriotic attitude in the Roichstag 
brought on them utter rout at the polls. 
Laissez-faire is their panacea for all evils, 
and this appeals neither to the urban nor 
to the rural labourer. Their leador is Herr 
Eugen Richter, one of the best debaters in 
the Reichstag, if not the very best. Mr. 
Dawson wonders that a man of his 
strength and gifts “ should not have raised 
Radicalism to a position of greater in¬ 
fluence,” but no great nation will be content 
to follow one who offers little but criti¬ 


cism. After thirty years of agitation and 
with all the advantages of organisation, the 
Radicals do not form a tenth part of the 
Reichstag. 

Very different is the history of the 
Social Democratic party. It is estimated 
that, of the seven and a-half million 
votes given in the imperial elections of 1893, 
at least a million and three quarters fell to 
Socialist candidates. With proportional 
representation, that party wouldhave secured 
a hundred seats instead of forty-four. In 
industrial Saxony the number of Socialist 
votes increased between 1887 and 1893 from 
149,000 to 273,000. In Berlin the Socialist 
vote was three-fifths of the total number 
cast. The Socialists have been no exception 
to the profound truth contained in the 
beatitude—“ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely.” Herr 
Richter, the Radical and Socialist-scoffer, 
hit the mark when he said he feared Social 
Democracy more with the law than without 
it. Now that coercion has ceased, the power¬ 
ful incentive of sacrifice for conscience sake 
has been withdrawn. It was in 1890 that 
Prince Bismarck proposed to embody the 
anti-Socialist Law as a permanent statute in 
the penal code of the Empire. He might have 
carried the bill, had he consented to with¬ 
draw the clause giving the Government the 
power cf expelling dangerous Socialists, not 
only, as hitherto, from districts proclaimed 
under the minor state of siege, but from Ger¬ 
many altogether. The bill was rejected by 
1C9 votes against 98. The speech of the 
debate (for Bismarck took no part in it) 
was delivered by Prince Heinrich zu Caro- 
lath Sclumaich. This Conservative magnate 
declared that “ we are in danger of losing 
our ideals ” ; he thought German Socialism 
not absolutely without trace of idealism, a 
virtue which he feared was fast giving 
place to servility and place-seeking. No 
ono has illustrated the ideal side of Socialism 
better than Heinrich von Vollmar, who has 
been a martyr for his principles. If Bebel is 
the Cleon of his party, von Vollmar resembles 
the Gracchi—like them noble by birth, demo¬ 
cratic in sympathy, and a patriot by instinct. 
Liebknecht is a Republican, like Bebel; but 
while Bebel blusters, Liebknecht reasons. 
Bebel reminds one of the Thersites of 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” Liebknecht of 
Ulysses. The one is a firebrand, the other 
is cool and calculating. Yet it is to Bebel, 

“ the religionless,” that we owe the famous 
definition of Social Democracy: “We aim 
in the political domain at Republicanism; 
in the economic domain at Socialism; and 
in the religious domain at Atheism.” 

This brings us to the point where those 
who value the thought of Germany more than 
any other German product must cross 
swords with the Socialists. The two blots 
on Socialism—need we limit it to German 
Socialism?—are its despotic tendencies in 
the material world, its immoral tendencies 
in the spiritual world. Individuality is 
so hateful to democrats that the wonder 
is it survives at all. If there is one 
book more than another whose principles 
must be offensive to Liebknecht and Bebel, 
that book must be Mill On Liberty. 
Leibnitz taught us that not one leaf is 
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exactly like another. This marvellous 
diversity in nature the Social Democrat 
would stamp out of mankind. Germany is 
naturally proud of the position which the 
Intelligence Department of her army has 
won for her in Europe, but it may truly be 
said that her thinkers form the Intelligence 
Department of the still greater army of 
European culture. Kant made a God of 
duty; and Fichte, immediately after the 
humiliations of Auerstiidt and Jena, “gave 
practical form and application to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Konigsberg sage.” Far 
different is the moral teaching of Social 
Democracy. The “Boycott-lists” which 
appear regularly in the Socialist press are 
bad enough, but the grossly immoral tone 
of their advice to the working classes is far 
worse. Morality, as understood by Kant 
when he preached the “ Categorical Im¬ 
perative,” is a plant of delicate growth. 
Will it wither in the blasts of a democratic 
press ? Mr. Dawson very properly points out 
that it is in their moral teaching, not in their 
economic theories, that the danger of Social 
Democracy lies. Their economic theories may 
or may not be right, but they will not bo 
put into practice. Their atheistic and selfish 
materialism is a dry rot, eating away the 
manliness of the urban workman. Let Mr. 
Dawson, no slanderer of Socialists, speak 
on this all-important point (vol. ii. p. 214): 

“ When every high ideal has been taken away 
from the labouring classes, when every ennobling 
aspiration, every incentive to high thinking 
and unselfish doing, every belief in a fife be¬ 
yond, every trace of faith in God and disin¬ 
terested love for man—when these things have 
been blotted from the labourer’s code of life, 
his condition aud the condition of the society 
of which he forms part will bo dark and des¬ 
perate indeed.” 

There are some crimes which are also 
mistakes and bring us immediate punish¬ 
ment. The totally needless attack made by 
the Socialists on religion has shut them 
off from the agricultural labourer. The 
educated Socialist of the town has no rever¬ 
ence for the Bible and no belief in a moral 
law of any kind, supernatural or natural. 
Where then does he fix the moral line which 
must not be transgressed ? That is a ques¬ 
tion which those who think the future 
belongs to Social Democracy must answer. 
The Socialist may despise his country cousin 
who has not grown out of the leading 
strings of the church, but the contemned 
rural labourer is “ his superior in all moral 
qualities.” The peasantry of Germany have 
always been distinguished for their simple 
piety. In the articles in which they set 
forth their demands in 1525, they base their 
action upon Christian principles. 

“The peasants,” said the rebel leaders, “do 
not wish to be serfs, since Christ has redeemed 
and purchased all men with his precious blood; 
they wish to be free according to the Scripture, 
yet not to live in a lax and fleshly wantonness, 
but gladly obey the powers that be in all 
seemly and Christian matters.” 

manifesto contrasts strangely enough 
with the Democratic programmes of the 
present day. The gulf that divides the 
rural labourer from the followers of Lieb- 
anecht and Bebel is summed up in the 
words “ according to the Scripture.” 


The political party who (according to Mr. 
Dawson) can look to the future with the 
greatest assurance, knowing that time is on 
its side, is the National Liberal party. 
Some of the most distinguished men that 
ever entered the Reichstag—von Gneist, 
von Treitseke, Lasker, von Bennigsen, 
Miquel—have at one time or othor belonged 
to this party. The best newspaper in 
Northern Germany, the Kiibmche Zeituny, is 
an exponent of their views, but their 
strength lies in reason and logic rather 
than in numbers. The fact that they 
loyally supported Prince Bismarck in his 
State Socialism would make a thoughtful 
man pause before he joined hands with 
the Radicals and Social Democrats in con¬ 
demning that policy. In Germany there 
is a wide difforence between Liberal and 
Radical principles — almost as wide as 
between State Socialism and Democratic 
Socialism—a tempting field which our space 
forbids us entering on. Suffice it to say 
that no political party, as a party, are dis¬ 
loyal to the Emperor or the army. Mr. 
Dawson tells an anecdote of the young 
Emperor being driven along the streets of 
Berlin one summer evening. A group of 
masons, whoso work was done, emergod 
from a building in course of erection as he 
passed. They waved their hats vigorously', 
and greeted their sovereign with cries of 
“ Arbeiter-Kahcr 

We cannot conclude this notice of a most 
interesting book without quoting another 
remark made by the Emperor himself. 
Some one in his presence had commented 
on tho alleged ingratitude of the working 
classes. 

“ Whether we receivo thanks or not,” said 
William II., “ for our endeavours to better the 
lot of the working classes, is not the question ; 
for my part I will not suffer myself to be 
deterred in my movements by any such con¬ 
siderations. I am convinced that it is the duty 
of the State to charge itself with these en¬ 
deavours, and to make the working classes feel 
that they are an estate within the social order. 
In any case, these endeavours give me a quiet 
conscience.” 

J. G. C. Mixcmx. 


A Commentary on The Works of Henrik 

Ibsen. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 

(Heinemann.) 

Tub plays of Henrik Ibsen, it appears, are 
“ works which, resting upon a broad super¬ 
structure, are but the visible summits of fog- 
enshrouded mountains of thought.” It is 
true that Mr. Boyesen cannot detect this 
broad superstructure, “ the dominant prin¬ 
ciple underlying his criticism of life ” ; hut 
he has endeavoured to dispel the “ fog ” and 
show us the grim “ mountains of thought” 
lying beneath. Frequently he proceeds 
after this fashion: 1. The play or poem 
under consideration contains the keynote of 
Ibsen’s philosophy. (This is an article of 
faith which may be universally applied.) 
2. It exhibits in a startling and powerful 
manner certain general truths which Ibsen 
holds with bitterness and intensity. 3. The 
strength of his position however is weakened 
by the particular circumstances of the case 
chosen to illustrate it, which only exhibits 
one side of the question. 


Mr. Boyesen does not always make use of 
the third step, and the true Ibsenite would 
prudently omit it altogether; for it betrays 
the weakness, not of Ibsen, but of his com¬ 
mentators. It has never apparently occurred 
to these gentlemen that Ibsen choses par¬ 
ticular cases because he is a dramatist and 
not a prophet, one to whom the personal 
problem is of supreme interest, and by whom 
no general application may be intended. 
There can be no objection to drawing morals 
from Ibsen’s plays or from any other careful 
pictures of life; but this fact must be re¬ 
membered, that his characters are not types 
but human individuals, whom it is his first 
and last ambition to represent faithfully. 
It is not true that “ in each of his plays 
since ‘ The Pretenders ’ there was a distinct 
philosophical proposition which he desired 
to prove or disprove.” 

It will be instructive, in this connexion, 
to examine tho confusions which may arise 
from neglecting the above precautions. 
Mr. Boyesen declares (p. 51) that “ ‘ Brand ’ 
is, in its whole tenor and tendency, anti- 
Christian,” and again (p. 169) that “ Ibsen 
had endeavoured to show in 1 Brand ’ that 
the Christian ideal, if consistently realised, 
ends and must end in destruction.” But 
in another place (p. 99) he complains that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his Quintessence of 
Ibsen ism, 

“boldly leaps at the conclusion that it is the 
Christian ideal that Ibsen has undertaken to 
satirise in the person of his hero. . . . There 
is, however, an insurmountable obstacle to the 
adoption of this theory; no one will recognise 
the spirit of Christianity in Brand. ... It is, 
therefox-e, the half-heartedness, the laxity, the 
hypocritical insincerity, of society in professing 
an ideal, beyond its capacity' of attainment, 
which Ibsen satirises in ‘ Brand.’ ” 

The one conclusion is, to our minds, as 
unsatisfactory as the other. “ Brand ” is 
the picture of a man who has lived up to 
his ideal only to find it false, a profound 
tragedy of noble orror. The final cry, “ He 
is Dsus caritatis,” which Mr. Boyesen finds 
jarring, means simply that Brand had mis¬ 
interpreted Christ’s teaching. In order to 
account for his persistence in error and to 
bring out the fine side of his character, he 
is confronted with certain teachers of com¬ 
promise, who, being drawn from life, appear 
to us contemptible. There is absolutely 
nothing in this play that commits Ibsen 
for or against Christianity, for or against 
society. 

A similar personal interpretation may be 
found for the other plays, and will preserve 
us from detecting “the corrosive self- 
destroying character of his social criticism” 
in “The Wild Duck,” or “ a profound dis¬ 
illusion ” in “ Rosmersholm.” His dramas 
present different phases of experience, 
whose teachings it is difficult to reconcile, 
though each one must help us to an under¬ 
standing of the rest. That they are faith¬ 
ful and dramatic pictures of life appears to 
be generally admitted, and for other matters 
he is not responsible. We have no right to 
accuse him of “ confirming the very thesis 
which he started by subverting” because 
Nora could not live without the Truth, which 
was “absolutely destructive” to Hjalmar 
Ekdal, or because Rebecca West failed to 
appreciate “the brimming'fcup of pleasure ” 
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for winch Mrs. Alving had thirsted in 
vaiD. 

AYe hare endeavoured to make a sum¬ 
mary of Ibsen’s opinions, as interpreted by 
Sir. Boyesen; but, where so many contra¬ 
dictions are admitted, the task is a difficult 
one. It appears, however, that “ humanity 
and the plan of creation in general ” are 
paltry and contemptible; the majority is 
always wrong; civilisation and the Deca¬ 
logue are hateful, though possibly required 
for the guidance of fools; an absolute 
dospotism of the strong man unfettered by 
moral law would make an ideal society. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the only 
formal statement of faith directly quoted 
from Ibsen contains this one tenet: Human 
ideals are not eternal, but capable of being 
transmuted and developed. 

Mr. Boyesen’s English is, unfortunately, 
decorative and, in some cases, obscure ; but 
thero is good, solid work in his Commen¬ 
tary. Ibsen’s unflinching moral courage, 
subtlety in character-drawing, and match¬ 
less dramatic instinct, are fully recognised, 
and a careful analysis is provided for each 
play. The astounding statement that “ Nora 
is the model wife, such as the poets and the 
masculine ideal of all ages have figured 
her ” may help us to account for the 
singular lack of appreciation with which 
those splendid monuments of a poet’s youth 
—“The Pretenders,” “Lady Inger of 
Oestrat,” and “ The Vikings of Helgoland ” 
—are dismissed as crude and romantic. 

We now have three English studios of 
Ibsen. Mr. Wicksteed’s Four Lectures on 
Henrik Ibsen (Sonnenschein) remains by far 
the most lucid and sympathetic introduction 
to the subject; the strong, artificial side¬ 
lights of Mr, Bernard Shaw’s paradoxes— 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism (Walter Scott)— 
Bhow up some unexpected points; and Mr. 
Boyoson has declared, from personal ex¬ 
perience, that the dramatis personae are 
veritably Norwegian. 

Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


new novels. 

A Superfluous Woman. In 3 vols. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Hooks of Steel. By Helen Prothero Lewis. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

A Maid of Brittany. By Count Orsi. In 2 
vols. (Remington.) 

The Stone Drayon. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(Methuen.) 

Victims. By F. W. Maude. (Bliss, Sands 
& Foster.) 

Speedwell. By Lady Gwendolen Ramsden. 
(Bentley.) 

A Fair Colonist. By Ernest Glanville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Story of Dick. By E. Gambier Parry. 
(Macmillans.) 

Made in France. By H. C. Bunner. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The anonymous author of A Superfluous 
Woman has been on the verge of writing a 
remarkable novel. Its success, of a kind, 
is already secure. With Keynotes and A 
Yellow Aster, it is in the front rank of 


books in demand at the libraries. It is 
easy to prophesy after the event, so I 
will say nothing about what I thought of A 
Superfluous Woman when I read it during 
the first days after its publication. I have 
just re-read it, and am now concerned with 
second impressions, and with the significance 
of its remarkable popularity. The story 
has not become a book of the season on 
account of anything new and fascinating in 
the matter of plot. The tale is a chronicle 
of a young woman who is a victim 
of neurosis. She would not so designate 
her complaint, nor does her chronicler 
admit the impeachment. This young person, 
Jessamine Halliday, so beautiful that she 
is always spoken of as one of the loveliest 
women in England, leaves her society life 
in London and seeks healthy employment 
on a Scottish farm. There she is passion¬ 
ately loved by, and believes herself to be 
equally in love with, a Highland crofter 
of the name of Colin Macgillivray. When 
that excitement comes near the prospective 
fire of marriage, it begins to shrink. 
Jessamine suffers from a sense of her 
superfluity, but is unable to adapt her 
inherited requirements to the prose of 
crofter-lifo. She disappears from Colin, 
and from the Highlands, with a Jack-in- 
the-box celerity. Ten years later she is 
disclosed to us again in London, as Lady 
Heriot, the wife of a revolting debauchee, 
and the mother of two idiots, victims of a 
hideous disease. She dies in the pains 
of labour with another victim. Now, three 
qualities are necessary for a story of this 
kind. It must be convincing, that is, it 
must be wrought consistently, its sequences 
must be natural and well-ordered; it must 
be treated with controlled power and 
unfaltering insight; and the writer 
must be so in sympathy with his or 
her theme that no opportunity be given 
to the reader to imagine that he is 
being played with. The author of A Super¬ 
fluous Woman certainly fulfils the third of 
those conditions. She (for there can be no 
doubt as to the sex of the writer) is so much 
in earnest that she is clearly as sophisticated 
about her heroine as is that heroine herself. 
But I do not find the evidences of the 
second condition : and as to the first, I can 
only say that another perusal of the novel 
leaves me still unconvinced. There seems 
to me only one real personage in the book, 
Colin Macgillivray—and even he occasion¬ 
ally becomes a shadow. If Jessamine 
had either more or less force of character 
her actions would have a greater veri¬ 
similitude ; but this “ superfluous woman ” 
is too much of an author’s puppet. Her 
creator is singularly unequal in her craft. 
The story has in parts that touch of crude¬ 
ness in construction and style which sug¬ 
gests the amateur : yet a large section of it 
seems clearly the work of a practised hand. 
If written by an author of experience, it is 
probably an early tale reworked. If the 
“ superfluous woman ” were convincing, the 
record of her inglorious and selfish life 
would be one of engrossing interest: as it 
is, one reader at any rate finds her a woman 
out of a book, not a woman out of life. In 
some of her thoughts, impulses, and actions, 
she might be called a sister of Clotilda von 


Rudiger: but what a gulf between her and 
the heroine of The Tragic Comedians ! We 
hear the heart beating, the throb in the 
throat, even the dainty frou-frou of the one; 
the other begins by alienating sympathies 
through a too great demand on credulity, 
and thenceforth is for the most part an 
embodied abstraction rather than a woman. 
It would be unfair not to add that A Super¬ 
fluous Woman (the title in its present con¬ 
nexion is a singularly inept one) is to a 
great extent a story that deserves its popu¬ 
larity. It is interesting; it is told with 
verve and sincerity; and it has many 
felicities in both matter and manner. But 
that it should be the success it unquestion¬ 
ably is points to a steady veering of that 
vane of taste which indicates the way of the 
literary wind. 

By the title-page I learn that the author 
of Hooks of Steel has written several books. 
It is a matter of surprise that the experience 
should not have stood her in better stead 
when she came to write the autobiography 
of Rosamund Gwynne, and prevented her 
from beginning in this fashion: 

“Orpheus is dead. Dark as Erebus is his 
sleeping place on the Thracian hill. No more 
do the savage beasts of the forest in listening 
to him forgot their wildness, or the mountains 
bow their heads to hear him sing; but his lute 
is in the heavens, and makes sweet music among 
the stars.” 

As Hooks of Steel is a three-volume story, 
it was merciful of Miss Helen Prothero 
Lewis to refrain from perpetrating this style 
throughout. She has frequent relapses; 
even in the third volume a chapter begins 
thus: “ Not Ariadne passioning for Theseus’ 
flight ever felt such grief as mine was then.” 
Notwithstanding this verbiage, and a habit 
of continual quotation from Shakspere which 
is calculated to jar on a susceptible reader’s 
nerves, the novel is worth reading. Rosa¬ 
mund Gwynne is a real woman; and, 
moreover, she has the raro faculty of self¬ 
disclosure. nooks of Steel (there is nothing 
sanguinary in the title, it is only part of 
a harmless Shaksperian quotation) is an 
interesting love-story, diversified with much 
episodical matter of an entertaining kind. 
If Miss Prothero Lewis will eschew Orpheus, 
and keep her wide extent of Shakspere- 
study to herself, she will probably write 
a romance every whit as attractive as this 
book unquestionably is, and, at the same 
time, free from its obvious faults of taste 
and discretion. 

The name of the venerable author of 
A Maid of Brittany will be familiar to all 
students of the history of Napoleon III. 
Any book from the pen of Count Orsi 
would be sure of a respectful reception. 
No doubt there are many readers who 
will enjoy the somewhat complicated story 
to which the author has given its present 
irrelevant title. The narrative is based 
upon true facts, and A Maid of Brittany 
is, in a sense, an historical romance. But 
the author has fallen between two stools : 
for his book is neither a moving romance of 
history nor an absorbing tale of individual 
experiences. Thero is, by the way, nothing 
in it about Brittany: most of the scene is 
laid in America at the time of the War of 
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Independence, and in Italy during the stormy 
days at the close of last century. 

This is Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s third 
took, though, unlike its predecessors, it 
is not a single narrative, but a col¬ 
lection of tales. Most of these have 
already appeared in the National Observer, 
where some of them, and, most notably, 
“ The Writings of Althaea Swarthmoor,” 
attracted considerable attention. Full of 
distinctive and often of fine work as it 
is, The Stone Dragon still remains a 
work of promise rather than of accom¬ 
plishment. The author is the only living 
writer I know of who might with justice 
be called the younger brother of the late 
Sheridan Le Fanu. Noarly all our recent 
romancists, from Bobert Louis Stevenson 
downwards, owe a distinct debt to this 
half-forgotten master; but the youngest 
is his most unmistakable disciple. I 
refer to a kinship of sentiment rather 
than of expression; for in point of style 
there is an obvious unlikeness between the 
writer of the stories groupod with “ The Stone 
Dragon ” and the author of Unde Silas and 
In a Glass Darkly. There is a byway just 
at Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s feet if he care to 
follow it—a byway that will lead him to 
one of the several goals of romance, 
where he will find himself unrivalled. But 
he must forget Edgar Allan Poe, forget 
Le Fanu, and, above all, forget the author 
of 1’assion: the Plaything, and The Slone 
Dragon. Then, if he give himself free 
scope, if he scrupulously control his 
imagination, and if he be on guard 
against his own conventions, he may give 
us a book which will be as permeated with 
the essential breath and spirit of romance 
as a moBS-rose with fragrance. At present 
he trusts too much to the symbol: “ sundial,” 
“peacock,” “fountain,” and other words, 
are so charged for him with rich and poetic 
suggestions that he forgets they may not 
adequately convey to his readers the signifi¬ 
cance they have for himself. The very 
fervour of the imagination of this lover of 
fantasy and tragic romance leads him into 
faults of exaggeration, of both senti¬ 
ment and style, from the committal of 
which less romantic writers are absolved, 
not so much because of better training 
or judgment as from deficiency of that 
fundamental quality of which excess is so 
often but the inevitable froth. The story 
that gives its name to Mr. Gilchrist’s new 
volume is by no means the best. And 
fantasies so merely fantastical as “The 
Noble Courtesan” and “The Basilisk,” 
fascinating as they are in their kind, are 
not the work on which Mr. Gilchrist should 
allow his reputation to rest. Again, if he 
be wise he will put a curb on his bias 
towards the grotesquely horrible. The 
story called “ Roxana runs Lunatick,” for 
instance, gives just that superadded thrill 
which, instead of enhancing the horror, 
repels the reader. But the fourteen tales 
or fantasies included in this volume are 
so clearly the outcome of a vivid imagina¬ 
tion, a genuinely romantic temperament, 
and an unquestionable original faculty, that 
my last word of them must be one of praise. 
On the whole, with all its obvious short- 


book is one of singular 


comings, the 
distinction. 

Of the next four books on my list there 
is not much to be said, further than that 
all are readable, and that Victims and The 
Story of Dick are worthy of more than casual 
interest. Major Gambier Parry’s simple 
study of bucolic life is full of quiet pathos 
and keen observation; and what it lacks in 
stirring movement is more than compensated 
by its delightful verisimilitude. A story 
dealing with the problems of inherited evil 
must be exceptionally good if it is to have 
any appeal at all, for the “ horedity-novel ” 
is already a drug in the market. Victims 
though it has an interesting concurrent 
development on other lines, is a study of 
dipsomania. The book is neither a pleasant 
nor an exceptionally able exposition of 
male vices, but it is conscientiously worked 
out and sufficiently engrossing. Mr. Ernest 
Glanville won so much deserved repute 
by his South African tales, The Dost 
Heiress and The Fossicker, that readers of 
those books ought to turn with pleasurable 
anticipation to A Fair Colonist, which is in 
all respects an advance upon either of its 
predecessors. Speedwell is a pleasant little 
love-story of the kind popular with the 
girl-lovers of Mrs. Craik and Edna Lyall, 
though (it must be added) without the crisp 
literary excellence of the former, or the 
vigour and constructive skill of the latter. 

Made in France is the name given by that 
popular American author, Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
to the collection of eleven tales which he 
has just published in this country through 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. The title does not 
mean that Mr. Bunner wrote the stories in 
France, but that they are really of French 
origin. In other words, he has taken a 
batch of favourite tales from the treasure- 
house of Guy de Maupassant, and, instead 
of translating, has adapted them, with an 
arbitrary dressing of his own, to the taste 
of American readers, or of those among 
them who, in his own words, will not or 
cannot read Maupassant in the original. 
Truly, as he adds, the venture was a bold 
one. These Bunner-Maupassant stories are 
so good that one might heartily enjoy them, 
if one were not annoyed throughout perusal 
by the knowledge that the tales are neither 
Guy de Maupassant’s nor Mr. Bunner’s. 
This is particularly disenchanting when one 
happens to know the originals well. I am 
happy in the possession of a good photo¬ 
graph of the French novelist, and un¬ 
fortunate in not having one of Mr. H. C. 
Bunner: but, I admit, I do not regret the 
lack of a Bunner-Maupassant “ composite.” 

“ Each fish has its own sauce,” as the 
Venetians say. William Sharp. 


without being credulous. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he possesses the happy 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Random Roaming, and Other Payers. By A. 
Jessopp, D.D. (Fisher Unwin.) In the 
popular mind antiquaries are divided into two 
classes. There are the Dryasdusts—indefatig¬ 
able collectors of indigestible facts and figures; 
and the curious old fogeys who ’-'ax foolish 
over “ Bill Stumps, His Mark.” But the 
division is not exhaustive, for no sane person 
would place Dr. Jessopp in either category. 
He is learned without being dull, enthusiastic 


knack of popularising his subject, and exercises 
his art with a grace and geniality which few 
can command. Perhaps the secret of his 
success is explained by the avowed purpose of 
his writings. 

“I have found,” he says, “so much delight in 
such studies, they have made the common objects 
by the wayside so full of interest, and brought me 
into such close and mysterious relations with the 
generations behind us, that, from very craving for 
sympathy, I have felt impelled to bring others 
under the spell of that same fascination which has 
not only added to the happiness of my life, but 
has, I believe, added to my usefulness in the 
duties of my calling.” 

Be this as it may, Dr. Jessopp has given pleasure 
to many readers, and awakened an intelligent 
interest in the past where before it was 
dormant. The present volume deals with a 
variety of topics. It begins with a lazy tour 
through Kent and Sussex and Hants—counties 
specially rich in historic sites; then Castle 
Acre, in the author’s own county, forms the 
theme of a paper where the successive influences 
of Roman, Saxon, and Norman invaders are 
traced. “ Hill-digging and Magic ” is gossip 
about hidden treasures and their discovery; 
and then follow two pictures of clerical life in 
Norfolk, separated by centuries but united by 
a church which abridges the gap. What we 
may call the economics of antiquity are dis¬ 
cussed in two papers—one on Village Alms¬ 
houses and the other on Clergy Pensions. In 
the latter Dr. Jessopp shows himself character¬ 
istically not “up to date.” He is evidently 
unaware of the existence of the Clergy Pensions 
Institution, and the success it has achieved. 
He is, indeed, outside its scope; and we trust 
he may long remain rector of Scarning, and 
with no worse fate awaiting him than that of 
becoming, as he grows aged, somewhat 
garrulous and discursive. 

The third volume of Mr. Gomme’s topo¬ 
graphical selections in the “ Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine ” Library (Elliot Stock) displays all the 
best qualities, and most of the defects, of its 
predecessors. It relates to three counties— 
Durham, Essex, and Gloucester; but the first 
of them, which is by far the most important 
of the three to an enthusiast in antiquities, was 
very shabbily treated by the correspondents of 
this venerable periodical. The whole county 
is dismissed in 44 pages, while Essex occupies 
156 pages, and Gloucester 105. During the 
last century proximity to London counted 
in literary matters for a great deal. Many of 
these articles on Essex are of great value; but 
especial interest attaches to the series by Mr. 
Sperling on ‘ ‘ Coats of Arms in Essex Churches,” 
which deals exhaustively with a subject that 
has been unduly neglected. The epitaphs and 
tablets in its churches and churchyards are 
reproduced in full, and are often of exceptional 
curiosity. Many sepulchral monuments, espe¬ 
cially those in Leigh churchyard, have been 
wantonly destroyed ; but that in High Laver, 
to the memory of John Locke, which was 
described in 1791 as in a ruinous condition, is 
now kept in good order, and attracts to that 
remote hamlet many an ardent pilgrim. A 
very curious hunting lodge at Woodford, which 
was demolished just sixty years since, is 
described on pages 198-9; it was reported 
by tradition to have been a resort of the 
Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s unfortunate 
favourite. The most attractive article in con¬ 
nexion with Gloucestershire gives particulars 
of its mediaeval houseB, many of which run 
back to the twelfth century. While there is 
muoh to gratify a literary or antiquarian 
student in this volume, as in those which have 
preceded it, many of the subjects are, it must 
be confessed, discussed in an inadequate manner. 
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Peeps at the Past: or, Rambles among Nor¬ 
folk Antiquities. By Mark Knights. (Jarrold.) 
This is a handsome book to look at, and it is 
illustrated with some tolerable architectural 
plates. But we regret that we have nothing 
else to say in its favour. The author appears 
to be fairly well read in historical literature, 
and to have visited the scenes which he under¬ 
takes to describe. He possesses, however, 
absolutely no qualification to instruct others, 
or to add one more to the pile of popular dis¬ 
quisitions that only cumber the field of 
antiquarian research. The county of Norfolk 
has produced so many genuine students that 
the offence is specially great in this case ; for, 
if Peeps at the Past should find its maximum 
number of two hundred purchasers at one 
guinea, the result must inevitably be to dis¬ 
courage the publication of more valuable work. 
If we have written strongly, it is because we 
feel strongly on the subject. We took up the 
volume with no prejudice, being rather 
attracted by its solid appearance, and by the 
fact that the edition was limited. We have 
found nothing in it except what is common¬ 
place, secondhand, or conjectural. In the 
columns of a country newspaper, this would 
not call for censure; but the case is otherwise 
with a volume that simulates the dignity of a 
local history, and demands no small share of 
shelf-room. We must decline to give it that 
accommodation, even as a gift. 

Pcmhurst Castle in the Days of Sir Philip 
Sidney. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley.) Mrs. 
Marshall is continuing her series of historical 
tales, which emphasise the associations of 
interesting places with great names. She has 
already given us pictures of Winchester in the 
days of Bishop Ken, and of Salisbury in con¬ 
nexion with George Herbort, where she was at 
home in dealing with two lives both marked 
by peacefulness and piety. It was a bolder 
task to attempt the more stirring days of 
Elizabeth, and the more varied character of 
Sir Philip Sidney—a subject adapted to the 
wider sympathies and stronger pen of Miss 
Charlotte Youge. As regards Penshurst itself, 
there can be no doubt that the Place, here 
dubbed Castle, has no rival in its combination 
of ancient domestic architecture and historic 
association. Of these features the illustrator 
has taken full advantage in a set of admirable 
full-page plates. The story seems to us to 
suffer somewhat from the weakness of the 
subordinate episodes, which are concerned 
with the love of two brothers for two sisters. 
We are also introduced to wily Jesuits and 
perverse Puritans, as a foil to the via media of 
the Anglican Church. But any story would 
be redeemed from commonplace which gave 
us for its central figures Sir Philip Sidney him¬ 
self—poet, statesman, and hero—and bis sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke, whose beautiful 
example is made to influence all the other 
personages in the book. 

The Wooing of Osyth. By K. E. Sizer. 
(Jarrold.) The author of the book pleads 
guilty to false chronology ; but the dates of 
the Saxons are not entirely free from reproach, 
even in history books, and no one will blame 
her for any slight alteration which enabled her 
to weave the interesting story of the wooing of 
Osyth by King Sighere. He was bold, but did 
not win the fair maiden, who became abbess 
of a convent which stood almost on the same 
site as the Priory of St. Osyth in the quaint 
old-world village of Essex bearing that name. 
The story is extremely well told, lights and 
Bhades are pleasantly mingled; and the contrast 
between the fierce, heathen Dane with the 
brave, but forgiving, Saxon is effective. The 
attempt, too, to give life-like pictures of old 
times is successful. There are pleasing illustra¬ 
tions by M. M. Blake. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Under the title of The Early Public Life of 
the Right 1/on. IP. E. Gladstone, Pour Times 
Prime Minister , Mr. Alfred P. Robbins has 
written a detailed account of the career of the 
late Premier up to the time of his joining the 
Peel Administration in 1841 as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. Introductory to this 
will be a biographical sketch of Sir John 
Gladstone, in which special attention is given 
to those aspects of his career, both as merchant 
and politician, which exercised an influence 
upon the mental development of his youngest 
and most illustrious son, and particularly in 
regard to the question of slavery, about which 
much previously unsifted information has been 
obtained. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

At the time of his death, the late Sir Gerald 
Portal was engaged upon a narrative of his 
mission to Uganda, and had completed a con¬ 
siderable portion of the work when it was inter¬ 
rupted by his fatal illness. His diary of the 
expedition and other materials relating to it 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. Rennell 
Rodd, who has consented to pivparo them for 
publication in a volume which will also contain 
the finished chapters already mentioned. The 
book, which will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, is expected to be ready by the end of 
May. 

TnE new illustrated magazine, the Yellow 
Book —about which there has been so much 
talk in certain circles—is announced to appear 
on Monday, April 16. The prospectus, which 
doos not err on the side of modesty, must be 
left to speak for itself. The mode of publication 
is in quarterly parts—or rather volumes, for 
they are to bo bound in limp cloth—each of 
which will contain at least 256 pages. It is 
also interesting to know that no advertisements 
will bo admitted other than publishers’ lists. 
We understand that Mr. William Watson (who, 
by the way, has a fine poem in last week’s 
S/iectator) will contribute two sonnets to the 
first number. The publishers, of course, are 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane, of the 
Bodley Head, Vigo-street. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish shortly: 
Lectures and Addresses (Dioloyical and Xoo- 
bx/ical), by the late Prof. Arthur Milnes Mar¬ 
shall, of Owens College, Manchester ; The Lores 
of Laili and Majmtn, a reprint of tbe transla¬ 
tion issued in 1866 by the late J. Atkinson, 
edited by his son, the Rev. J. A. Atkinson ; 
Welsh Folk-tales and Other Stories, collected and 
edited by Dr. P. H. Emerson; a second 
edition of Dr. Joyce’s Old Celtic Romances; and 
in the course of the year, in the “ Bibliotheque 
de Carabas,” A Philosophical Essay concerning 
the Pygmies of the Ancients, by Edward Tyson, 
M.D. (1699), edited with notes and preliminary 
dissertation on pygmy races, ancient and 
modern, and their connexion with tradition 
and myth, by Dr. B. C. A. Windle, professor of 
anatomy in Mason College, Birmingham. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird will publish imme¬ 
diately The Jewish Question and the Mission to 
the Jews, by a scholar who wishes his anonymity 
to be preserved. The volume is the result of 
much reading, and of a careful study of the Jew 
as a type, an influence, and a problem of in¬ 
creasing importance in the history of civilisation. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a History of Haddlesey, by Rev. 
J. N. Worsfold. At Haddlesey was one of the 
most important Templar Preceptories; subse¬ 
quently the Darcy and Stapleton families 
resided there, and Cromwell and his ancestors 
were connected with the parish. The work is 
compiled largely from local documents, and 
will be illustrated with sketches. 

Diqitizec 


TnE author of “A Kind’s Daughter,” a 
novel which met with considerable success a 
year or two ago, is about to publish with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new novel 
entitled The Perfect Buy of Honour. The 
scene is laid in Perthshire and the Isle of 
Wight; and the work is an attempt to show 
that there is nothing which a high-minded 
woman will shrink from to atone for an injury 
committed by one who is near and dear to her. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co. have in the 
press two new novels —A Hidden Chain, by 
Dora Russell, and The Mystery of Clement 
Dunraven, by Jean Middlemass—both of which 
will be published in three volumes, about the 
end of April. 

Messrs. Olipiiant, Anderson & Ferrier 
announce a British (sic) edition of a volume by 
an American doctor, entitled Confidential Talks 
with Young Men. Prof. A 8. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, has written a recommendatory 
note. 

The World of this week contains a birthday 
“ Ode to Swinburne,” by Mr. Eric Mackay. 

We are informed that the National Observer, 
under its new management, proposes to publish 
a series of facsimiles of literary autographs 
of the early part of the century. The 
first of the series, to appear this week, will 
be a hitherto unknown letter of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

TnE old- established foreign circulating library 
and import book business of the late J. W. 
Kolckmann, of Langham-place, Regent-street, 
has been acquired by Mr. C. O. Haas, for many 
years in the house of David Nutt, in the 
Strand, in conjunction with the working 
jartners of that firm. It will be carried on by 
lim under the Style of Kolckmann’s Foreign 
Library (Haas & Nutt). 

At the meeting of the Philological Associa¬ 
tion, to be held at University College on 
Friday next at 8 p.m., Dr. J. A. H. Murray will 
read a report on the progress of the New English 
Dictionary. 

At the monthly meeting of the Library 
Association, to be held at 20, Hanover-square 
on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. Madan, 
of the Bodleian Library, will read a paper 
entitled “ An Early Printing Press, as described 
by Thomas Heame, with Notes.” 

On April 23 the German Shakspere Society 
at Weimar will have been in existence thirty 
years, as it was founded on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of the poet. The 
event is to be celebrated by a special meeting, 
at which Prof. Dr. Ldning, of Jena, will deliver 
a lecture on “The Physiological Basis of the 
Shaksperean Psychology. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have issued this week 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1893, which 
is arranged on the same principle as for the two 
preceding years: that is to say, the names of 
authors and of subjects are included in one 
alphabet, though with differences of type and 
cross-references. We observe that the size of the 
work is steadily growing, the total number of 
pages having increased from 120 In 1890 to 147 
now. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term will begin at Cambridge on Friday, 
April 20, and at Oxford on Monday, April 23. 

The Hibbert Lecturer for this year is the 
Rev. Dr. JarneB Drummond, principal of Man¬ 
chester College, Oxford, who nas chosen for bis 
subject “ Christianity in its Most Simple and 
Intellegible Form.” The lectures, consisting 
of a course of eight, will be delivered at the 
Portman Rooms, Baker-street, on Mondays 
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and Thursdays at 5 p.m., beginning on April 16. 
Admission is by ticket (without payment), to 
be obtained from Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 
The lectures will also be given at Oxford, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning on April 24. 

The university accounts for 1893 are pub¬ 
lished in a special number of the Cambridge 
University Reporter, filling just 96 pages. The 
receipts of the university chest amount to just 
£39,000, towards which the rent of property con¬ 
tributes only about £2000. By far the largest 
items are: fees on matriculation, £4623; fees 
for examinations, £9201 (the payments to 
examiners, on the other side of the account, are 
only £7240); fees for degrees, £11,578; and 
capitation tax, £10,884. Apart from trust 
funds and assessments upon colleges, it would 
seem that Cambridge is hardly better endowed 
than London University. The effect of agri¬ 
cultural depression may be learned from two 
examples. The university is possessed of a 
tithe rent charge, of which the apportioned 
value is £1659; and possibly, in the good old 
times, this amount may have been exceeded. 
But, in 1893, after deducting depreciation of 
com averages, rates and taxes, cost of collec¬ 
tion, &c., the net receipt was only £1015. 
Similarly, a farm and public-house are put 
down at a rental of £216; but the actual 
income was only £70. Wo are surprised to find 
the foes of candidates for local examinations 
amounting to no less than £13,722, of which 
£9905 went to the examiners; and the pay¬ 
ments from towns for local lectures amounting 
to £9163, of which £7783 went to the lecturers. 

The professors of the several theological 
colleges in and near London, which it is 
proposed to include in the now Teaching 
University of London, have unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing their general 
acceptance of the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

A provisional programme has been issued 
of the second Summer School of Theology, 
which it is proposed to hold at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, during the latter fortnight 
of July. There will be six courses, of three 
lectures each, on philosophical and systematic 
theology; three courses on Old Testament 
and three on New Testament theology, and 
others on apologetic and pastoral theology, and 
on Church history. Among those who have 
promised to give lectures are: Profs. Cheyne 
and Sanday, of Oxford; Profs. Ryle and 
Macalister, of Cambridge; Prof. Seth, of 
Edinburgh; Profs. G. A. Smith, James 
Robertson, A B. Bruce, and McKendrick, of 
Glasgow. 

Mb. Jahes Bryce has consented to deliver 
the inaugural lecture at the summer meeting 
of university extension students at Oxford this 
year, and has chosen for his subject, “The 
Worth of the Study of Ancient Literature to 
our Time.” 

The Council of the Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching has decided to hold a 
representative conference in London towards 
the end of Jane. 

From the thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Cambridge syndicate, it appears that the total 
of candidates at the local examinations has 
decreased from 9993 and 9564 in the two pre¬ 
ceding years to 9416 last year. The number of 
centres is now 177 for boys and 159 for girls. 
The percentage of passes varies from 79 for 
j unior girls under sixteen to 43 for senior girls 
above nineteen. 

Mr. Junius S. Morgan, of New York, has 
recently presented to the library of Princeton 
College a number of rare books, including 
several of the early Aldine classics. 


ORIGINAL VERGE. 

WINTER SONNETS FROM MY GARDEN. 

THE FIRST FIRE. 

No housemaid lights the year’s first fire for me, 

But I myself with reverential hand 
Kindle upon my hearth the sacred brand, 

That shall illume and warm us gratefully; 

Lo, gathered brushwood from the garden, see !— 
Dead bough of sage and lavender—a strand 
Of knotted clematis—laurelwood bland — 

And light blue smokedrift carls up fragrantly. 
Then, as the sweet bright flame darts upwards 
high, 

And glowing sparks are scattered all around : 

“ Ah, would that each sad hearth ’ [runs my poor 
tigh !] — 

“I thus might cheer through winter's dreary 
round; 

Myself would gather sticks and fuel dry, 

And bring the logs in from the frozen ground.” 

LATE SUNniSE. 

I now get up before the laggard sun, 

That hides as yet in yonder cloudbank low; 

On this side Night is still departing slow, 

Trailing behind her veils of sable dun ; 

But, eastward, see ! where swiftly quiv’ring run 
Arrows of light, that Hush and smite aglow 
Yon cloudlets, tier on tier and row on row, 

Till all have taken fire one by one : 

Then is the sombre cloudpall rent in twain, 

And through the rift the red sun disc doth rise, 
Until, full-orbed, it stands revealed again 
An ever new and glorious surprise:— 

Say not that early rising is in vain 

When on such marvels you may feast your eyes ! 

MY FANCY WORK. 

This is the time when ladies’ fingers deft 
Revel in rainbow tints of silk and gold, 

In oriental patterns manifold, 

And cunning broidery of woof and weft. 

Of all such skill am I, alas, bereft, 

And to acquire it am I all too old ; 

But, on the background of my garden’s mould 
Let me embroider also, right and left: 

First, flaming bands of yellow crocus, sec, 

With tufts of tender snowdrops, pure and white, 
Pale primrose and young-eyed anemone, 

And sweet narcissus, tulips streaked with light; 
But oh, my daffodils, most fair are ye 
Springing from grassy sward—mine eye’s delight! 

Kate Freiligrath Kroekeb. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. ROBERTSON SMfTU. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Prof. W. Robertson Smith, which took 
place last Saturday (March 31), in his rooms at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Though his con¬ 
stitution had shown signs of breaking down for 
some years past, he had only been seriously ill 
for little more than a week. One of his oldest 
Scotch friends was with him at the last; and 
his remains have been taken to Scotland, to be 
buried in his native village. 

William Robertson Smith was the son of the 
Free Church minister of Keig, in the upper 
valley of the Don, in Aberdeenshire. He was born 
on November 8, 1846; and at a very early age 
won a bursary at the University of Aberdeen, 
whore he graduated in 1S65 with the highest 
distinction in more than one subject. His 
keenest rival in the examinations was William 
Miuto, who came from the same Highland strath, 
and who died, just a year ago, under very similar 
circumstances. On leaving Aberdeen, Robey 1 ' m 
Smith continued his studies in German at 
Bonn and Gottingen, where he acquired the 
principles of scientific research to which he 
remained ever afterwards devoted. For about 
two years (1868-70) he acted as assistant to 
the professor of physics at Edinburgh. In 
1870, on the foundation of the Free Church 
College at Aberdeen, he was appointed the 
first occupant of the chair of Hebrew and Old 


Testament exegesis. From this chair he was 
finally driven in 1880, after a prolonged 
struggle in the ecclesiastical courts, on a charge 
of heresy, based upon his Biblical articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It is almost 
impossible now to realise the excitement which 
his case then aroused throughout Scotland. 
His profound learning, the boldness and elo¬ 
quence of his defence, and his manifest personal 
integrity gained for him a host of friends. 
Two courses of lectures that he delivered about 
this time, on the history of the Jews, 
were attended by enthusiastic audiences at 
Edinburgh and at Glasgow. He had now 
become assistant editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and lived at Edinburgh, until he 
was invited to Cambridge in 1883, to succeed 
Palmer as the Lord Almoner’s reader in Arabic. 
At Cambridge he spent the remainder of his 
life (except for a visit for health’s sake to Egypt 
and Arabia, where he mot with some strange 
experiences), becoming ultimately a fellow of 
Christ’s, the college of Dr. Peile and Prof. 
Skeat. On the death of Henry Bradshaw in 
1886, he was elected University Librarian. But 
the work of this post was never congenial, and 
became too heavy for his physical powers; so 
that in 1889 he was glad to accept the chair of 
Arabic, vacant by the death of Dr. William 
Wright, whose lectures he afterwards edited. 
Meanwhile, he had become sola editor of the 
Encyclopaedia, the ninth edition of which owes 
more to him throughout than it does even 
to its first editor, Prof. Spencer Baynes. The 
banquet given in the hall of Christ’s College, on 
December 11, 1888, to celebrate the completion 
of the work, worthily crowned his career. 
Henceforth, his enfeebled health permitted him 
to accomplish nothing else on a scale equal 
to his intellectual powers. But he continued to 
take an active part in academical business, and 
to show occasional flashes of the old spirit. In 
September, 1892, he presided over tho Semitic 
section of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London. He delivered no 
address on that occasion; but he prominently 
advocated the organisation of a group of 
scholars to undertake the compilation of an 
Oriental Encyclopaedia. Almost the last piece 
of work that he did was to prepare a report on 
the unique stono weight from Samaria, with a 
disputed inscription in ancient Semitic char¬ 
acters, which was printed in the Academy of 
November 18, 1893. This report is a model of 
patient ingenuity and impartial exposition. 
We believe also that this very year he was able 
to revise for a new edition at least one of his 
early works. 

Robertson Smith’s abilities were greater than 
the books he has left behind. When the echoes 
of the famous “heresy hunt” are buried in 
kindly oblivion, he will long be remembered as 
the editor of the ninth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. For it was mainly his 
example and his influence which brought that 
work up to the German standard of exact 
scholarship. It is sad to think that the con¬ 
scientious labour he expended upon those 
editorial duties undoubtedly shortened his own 
life. We must also mention his Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), which is an 
admirable example of philological research 
applied to obscure historical problems. 

Robertson Smith led a publio and a stormy 
life, the effects of which certainly left an 
impress upon his character. He was an ardent 
controversialist, and could be brusque in his 
manner and harsh in his judgments. But such 
defects of temperament were more than atoned 
for by grand qualities of head and heart, and 
served to show off his rugged independence. 
Cambridge—where oriental studies have suffered 
so grievously by the loss within ten years 
of Palmer and Keith Falconer, Wright and 
Bensly—will find it hard to fill his place. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. John Ward contributes to tlio Antiquary 
an excellent paper on “ The Museum at Caer- 
lcon.” The Roman remains which have been 
discovered from time to time in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are of a high degree of interest. A 
villa in the castle grounds furnishes a curious 
memorial of the Roman occupation. The 
Roman settlers, like ourselves, were in the 
habit of what is now called restoration. Here 
we have two, if not three, structures super¬ 
imposed on one another. Mr. Ward’s paper is 
confined entirely to Roman obj ects. He promises 
a continuation, in which, we trust, matters 
medieval will be treated of. The proposed 
restoration of Stainbum Church, Yorkshire, 
is dealt with in an able report to the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings l>y 
Mr. Thackery Turner. We are glad that it is 
reprinted here, as it will come under the notice 
of many who otherwise would never have 
seen it. Mr. Edmund Spedding has a good paper 
on “ Christian Symbolism.” We need not say 
that the subject is one of such vast extent and 
overmastering influence that any short article 
such as must appear in a magazine can only 
give the very meagrest outline. The cross alone 
would require several volumes to deal with 
efficiently. “Symbolism is warranted by the 
Parables, and our very fives commence with the 
symbolic accompaniment to the rite of baptism.” 
Mr. Spedding tells his readers this is true to 
the letter; but it may not be amiss to remark 
that those who only know the baptismal rite 
from witnessing it as performed by those bodies 
which are the children of the Reformation, do 
not know how rich the old services were in 
symbolic material. The east and west heretics 
and orthodox alike vied with each other in 
surrounding the initiatory rite by which infants 
are admitted within the church’s pale with 
symbolic acts and words. That much symbolism 
as such among Christians can be traced to non- 
Christian sources is a fact that no one who has 
studied the subject can call in question. We 
are far in advance now of the standpoint of 
Dr. Conyei-s Middleton. Andromeda and the 
Sea Monster and Orpheus charming rocks and 
stones aro to be seen in the Catacombs. 
In the “ Notes for tho Month ” there is an 
account by the Rev. P. J. O. Minos of a re¬ 
cumbent wooden effigy in the church of St. 
Bartholomew, Much Marel, Herefordshire. 
Effigies in wood are very rare in this country. 
We trust that this example will be tenderly 
cared for. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BiSMinCK’s Leben n. Wirken. Nach ihm lelbst erzKhlt. 
Leipzig: Renger. 8 M. 

Bokhick, O. Frhr. v. Grundziige znr Judenfrage. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 3 M. 

Gkbciiicutb. politische, der Gegeuwart. XXVIL Das J. 

1893. Berlin: Springer. 4 M. 

Impert, Hugues. Portraits et etudes. Parle: Fisclibacher. 
6fr. 

Joisvili.k, Prince de. Vieux souvenirs (1818—1818). Paria: 
Calmann Levy. 8 fr. 50 o. 

Schwaetz, R. Esther im dentechen n. nenlateiniscben 
Drama dee Beformationszeitalters. Oldenburg: Schulze. 
4 M. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

FaiKDi.Aj.-ngB. M. Zur Entetehungegeechichte d. Chris ten¬ 
th uraa. Wien: Holder. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

HI8TORY, ETC. 

AvROLrs, J. B. J. La Vrnie Jeanne d’Arc. C. La paysaune 
et l'inspiri'e. Paris: Gaume. 15 fr. 

Hors, P. Dae Hter- n. Kriegeweeen der Groeemoghnls. 
Leiden : Brill. 8 M. 

Pribram, A. F. Franz Paul Freiherr v. Lisola, 1618—1674, 
u. die Politik seiner Zeit. Leipzig: Veit. 18 M. 

Riciili, H. Die Bronzezeit in Bbhznen. Wien: Holder. 
40 M. 

Son Rare, K. Registrant bursae Hung aro rum Cracoviengis 
(1493-1568). Wien: Holder. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Scriitobks re rum ailesiacaram. 14. Bd. Politische Oorre- 
spondenz Breslaus im Zeitalter d. Koniga Matthias 
Corvinus. 2. Abth. 1479—1490. Hrsg. v. B. Kronthal 
u. H. Wendt- Brest an: Mas. 6 M. 


Wai.iszkvaki, K. Autour c.’nn trbne (Catherine II. de 
Rusaie): see collab jrateurs, see amis, sea favoris. Paris: 
Flon. 8 ft. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Bert-hold, G. Der Magister Johann Pabrioioa u. die 
SonneDllecken. L-ipzig: Veit. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Bois, H. du. Magnetische Kreise, deren Theorie n. An- 
srendung. Berlin: Springer. 10 M. 

Felder.:, F. Ritter v. Das Verhiltnis der Philosophic zur 
empirischen Wisaenschaft v. der Natur. Wien: Holder. 
1 M. 21 Pi. 

Mosso. A. Die Temperatur d. Gehirns. Leipzig: Veit. 
10 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LOGIE ELl'HINSTONE OGAMS. 

London: March 81,1894. 

In his remarks on the Logie Elphinstone 
Stone, in the current number of the Academy, 
Mr. Nicholson states—so far quite accurately— 
that I have read its circular Ogam inscription 
as A that Bhoto. Allow me to point out that I 
have since published a revised version. The 
first, which appears in The Ogams of Scotland 
(Proc. S. A. Scot., xviii. 188), was framed, 
some twelve years ago, after an examination of 
the original; but study, last year, of a paper 
east (taken by Mr. W. R. Paton) together 
with a photograph of large size, has changed 
my views in several particulars (see Origins of 
Piclish Symbolism, p. 53). 

Special difficulties attach to this inscription, 
partly arising from its unique circular form. 
These, with your permission, I will enumerate, 
briefly stating at the same time tho conclusions 
I have been led to adopt. (1) The relation of 
the scores to the stem-line. I assume that all 
the outer scores are above the line, and all the 
inner below it. (2) The direction of the scores. 
The stone probably stood within, or formed 
part of, a circle of pillar-stones, and faced 
south; the top of its incised circle must, I 
think, represent the north, and the scores 
would, so to speak, march with the sun from 
left to right, as a procession would have moved 
round a circular temple. (3) The starting- 
point. Three spaces divide the groups into as 
many sections, each, no doubt, representing a 
separate word. Counting the top of the circle 
as north, the spaces stand (roughly) at east, 
south, and west. I assume that the movement 
would be made from sunrise-point, viz., at tho 
east, thence would pass by south to west, and 
would finish in the north ; in other words, the 
legend would begin at the spectator’s right and 
would continue towards liis left. (4) The 
angle-junctions of the vowels. These are ill- 
defined, thus the relations between the inner 
and outer scores are sometimes hard to deter¬ 
mine—this cannot be explained without a 
diagram. (5) Doubtful markings. There are 
two marks within the circle, perhapB mere in¬ 
juries, perhaps portions of angled vowel-scores. 
Their slants and positions might favour the 
latter view; but Mr. Raton, who is well 
acquainted with the original, inclines to the 
former. His cast, I may mention, being on 
thin paper gives much help, by showing on its 
under side the true courses of lines not so 
evident on its surface, nor in the photograph, 
nor perhaps in the original. 

The transliteration I have suggested is as 
follows:— At Thalio Dho. This is subject to 
the omission of the two doubtful inner marks. 
Including both (but each must stand on its own 
merits) the second and third words would 
become Dahaho and Du. The translation 
would seem to be “ The [burial-] place* of 
Taogh (Thaddeus) the Black.” As an illustra¬ 
tive example, compare tho Irish epitaph “ Or 
do Bran Du.b, Pray for Bran the Black ” 
(Petrie and M. Stokes, Chr. Ir. Ins. ii. 2), an 

* At = Ait, a place, in old Aberdonian Dee- 
side speech pronounced At, with the vowel broad 
and long (Piet. Sym., p. 53). 
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ancient inscription, though more modern than 
the Ogam at Logie Elphinstone, which is 
probably of the sixth century; for, from the 
style and nature of its symbolism and the 
absence of Christian signs, it cannot be much 
later than the period of St. Columba’s mission, 
while the vowel-forms of the Ogams and the 
curious superimposition of the Crescent symbol 
(Sun Axe) upon a half-erased Double-Disc 
symbol (Sun and Moon) seem to indicate no 
relatively early date among the Pagan monu¬ 
ments. Southesk. 


WHAT WAS A LOCK ON TnE THAMES? 

London: March 29, 1891. 

Thomas Pennant’s Voyage from Chester to 
London (15S3), concludes with the statement 
that there was then no lock between Boulter’s, 
above Maidenhead, and London. This sur- 
rised me, as there are now eleven locks ; and 
set to work to find out the dates of their 
making. But as no book in the British 
Museum that I came across gave these, I had 
to apply to the secretary of the Thames Con¬ 
servancy, Mr. James H. Gough, and he cour¬ 
teously sent them me. Romney or Windsor 
was the first built, in 1797. Then came 
Teddington (1811), Sunbury and Shepperton 
(1813), Molesey and Penton Hook (1815), Bell 
Weir at Egham (1817), Old Windsor (1821), 
Boveney above Eton (1836), Bray (1845). The 
reports, however, of the river engineers from 
1791 to 1811 show ttat in those days a Lock 
was not wliat it is to us, and that there was a 
distinction between a Lock and a Pound Lock or 
Turnpike Lock, which latter terms I suppose to 
be different names for the same thing, what we 
call a Lock now. Brindley, in 1770, calls it 
a “ Cistern-Lock.” I suggested to Mr. Gough 
that the old Lock was a kind of movable weir, 
or part of one; and so it proves to have been. 

A Description of the River Thames, &c. (1758), 
says at p. 158 : 

“ The principal Obstruction to the Navigation of 
most Rivers, being the Want of Water, especially 
in the Summer Time, when the Springs are low : 
in Order to remedy this Inconvenience in the 
River Thames, which is now navigable 138 Miles 
above London Bridge, the Use of Locks was 
happily invented, which are a kind of wooden 
Machines, placed quito a-cross the River, and so 
contrived, as totally to obstruct the Current of the 
Stream, and dam up the Water, as long as it shall 
be thought convenient. By this Artifice the River 1 
is obliged to rise to a proper Height, that is, till | 
there is Depth enough for the Barge to pass over ' 
the Shallows; which done, the confined Waters • 
are set at Liberty, and the loaded Yessel continues 
its Voyage, till another Shoal requires the same 
Contrivance, and again retards its Course.” 

This process, of course, wasted a quantity of 
water, and led to the use of Pound-Locks or t 
Turnpike-Locks, which only lose a lockfull at 
a time; though in dry seasons the old plan of 
flashing, to give a loaded barge water enough 1 
to float, was secured by pulling up several 1 
paddles in the weir by the pound-lock, and i 
sometimes even by opening the valve in the 
upper or sluice-gates. 

Can any reader of the Academy refer me to 
a drawing or description of how an old open- | 
able lock was worked ? I find none in the 
Thames Views of Ireland, Boydell, Coolie, I 
Westall, Tombleson. It seems hardly possible 
that a whole Lock across a moderately broad 
part of the Thames could be moved, as was the 
“ Flash common Lock, with a Swing Bar and 
Tackle, to put down and take up, like that at 
Marlow,” mentioned by R. Mylne in 1793. I / 
can only suppose that the complete Lock or 1 
Weir had this up-and-down structure in its ] 
middle, and that it was lifted above a barge 
passing through the lock, or swung at right j 
anglos to it, 3 * 

/VjVJL 
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In 1758, Chambers, Cyclop, iii., says: 

“ Lock, or Weir, in Inland Navigation, the general 
name for all those works of wood and stone, made 
t o confine and raise the water of a river : the banks 
also which are made to divert the course of a 
river, were called by these names in some places. 
But the term lock is more particularly appropriate 
to express a kind of canal included between two 
gates; the upper called by workmen the sluice¬ 
gate, and the lower called the flood-gate.” 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


DANTE’S INTERPRETATION OF “ OALILEA ” AS 
“riancukzza” [Corn. iv. 22). 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

In commenting on Mark xvi. 7 in the Con- 
vito (iv. 22) Dante says : “ Ite e dite alii disce- 
poli suoi e a Pietro, che Elio li precedera in 
Galilea . . . cioe che la Beatitudine precedera 
. loro in Galilea, cioe nella speculazione. Galilea 
e tanto a dire quanto bianchezza.” 

Whence did Dante, who is supposed to have 
known “small Greek and less Hebrew”—to 
paraphrase a familiar phrase of Ben Jonson’s— 
get this interpretation of Galileo as “white¬ 
ness ” ? By the Fathers the Hebrew word is 
variously interpreted. St. Augustine says : 
“ Galilaea interpretatur vel transmiyrutio vel 
rerelatio.” St. Jerome says: “Galilaea volu- 
bilitas dicitnr.” St. Gaudcntius : “Galilaea 
vel i ■olubilis, vel rota nuncupatin', ex Hebraeo 
interpretata sermone.” Bede says: “Galilaea 
interpretatur transmiyratio peryietrata ”; so 
Anselm and Hugh of St. Victor. Alcuin says : 
“Galilaea transmiyratio facta, vel revelatio 
interpretatur.” Kabanus Maurus says : “ Mys- 
tico Galilaea sitblimis rota interpretatur” ; else¬ 
where: “Bene Galilaea perpetrata transrni- 
ejratio interpretatur.” St. Thomas Aquinas: 
“Galilaea ut interpretatur transmiyratio, sig- 
nificat gentilitatem ; sed ut interpretatur reve- 
latio, significat patriam coelestem.” 

Dante’s interpretation appears to have been 
due to some fanciful connexion of the word 
with the Greek >aAa, and was perhaps borrowed 
from Isidore of Seville, who says: “ Galilaea 
regio Palaestinae vocata, quod gignat caudi- 
diorcs homines quam Palaestina” (Etym. Lib. 
xiv. Cap. iii. §23). Isidore doubtless connected 
Oalilata with the Greek word yd\a, for he else¬ 
where directly refers Qallia to that source: 

“ Gallia a candore populi nuncupata cst, yiAa. 
enim Graeco lac dicitur” (Ibid. Cap. iv. §25). 
A gloss on the former passage says : “Etymon 
Graecum cum vox sit Hebraea.” It may be 
added that Isidore’s account of Galilee is copied 
verbatim by Vincent of Beauvais in his 
Speculum TIistoriale (Lib. i. Cap. 67). 

Paget Toynbee. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

London: March 91,1894. 

In Boswell’s Johnson occurs this saying of 
the Doctor: 

“ Society is held together by communication and 
information ; and I remember this remark of Sir 
Thomas frown’s, ‘Do the devils lie? No; for 
then Hell could not subsist.’ ” 

Upon this, Dr. Birkbeck Hill has the follow¬ 
ing note : 

“In The Adventurer, No. 30, Johnson writes: 

‘ The devils,’ says Sir Thomas Brown, ‘ do not tell 
lies to one another; for truth is necessary to all 
f oeieties ; nor can the society of hell subsist with¬ 
out it ’ Hr. Wilkin, the editor of Brown’s Works 
(, cl 1330, i. liv.) says : ‘ I should be glad to know 
the authority of this assertion.’ I infer from this 
t! at the passage is not in Brown’s Works.’’ 

For once, the wonderful learning and 
industry of Dr. Birkbeck Hill have left un¬ 
solved a question, that admits of easy solution. 
In the eleventh chapter of the first book of the 


Enquiries into Common and Vulgar Errors, is a 
characteristic passage, from which I quote the 
opening and closing words : 

“ But of such a diffused nature, and so largo is 
the Empire of Truth, that it hath place within the 
walls of Hell, and the Devils themselves are daily 
forced to practise it. . . . And eo also in 
Moral verities, although they deceive us, they lie 
not unto each ether; bb well understanding that 
all community is continued by Truth, and that of 
Hell cannot con list without it.” 

Dr. Johnson, after his manner, quoted the 
passage in its general Reuse, without verbal 
accuracy. I may add, that in the folio of 16S6, 
from which I quote, not is omitted after they 
lie : an evident printer’s error, or slip of the 
pen. 

Lionel Johnson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Aprils, 7.3np.m. Ethical: “ The Juvenile Offender 
and the Conditions which produce him,” by the Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. * 

Monday, Apiil 9, 5 p.m. Hellenic : Frof. FurtTangier's 
Views as to the Temples on the Acropolis at Athena,” by 
Miss Jane Harrison. 

8 p.m. Society of Aite: Cantor Lecture, ‘’Photo¬ 
metry.” II , by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 

8 SO p.m. Geographical: A Journey across Central 
Asia,” by Mr. St. George R. Littledale. 

Tuesday, April 10 , 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "Electric 
Illumination,” II , by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

8 p m. Civil Engineers : Discussion," The Construc¬ 
tion of Gas'Works,” by Mr. C. Hunt. 

8 p m. Colonial Institute: " Recent Economic 

Developments of Australian Enterprise,” by the Hon. 
James Inglia. 

8 p m. 8ceiety if Arts : “ The Evolution of Decora¬ 
tive Art,” by Mr. Henry Balfour. 

8.So p m. Anthropological: "The Head of a Micro- 
cephalic Hindu,” by Prof. R. W. Reid ; " Ethnographical 
Studies in the West, of Ireland,” by Prof. A. C. Haddon. 

Wednesday, April 11 , 4.3fip.m. National Indian Association : 

“ London—What a Visitor may Learn of its History in 
a Walkthrough ite Streets,” by Mr. Arthur E. Quekett. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : •* London Coal Gas and its 
Enrichment,” by Fiof. Vh ian Lewes. 

8 p.m. Geological: ** Mesozoic Rocks and Crystalline 
Schists in the Lepontinc Alps,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney ; 

" Some Trachytes, Metamorphosed Tuffs, and other Rocks | 
of IgneouR Origin, on the Western Flank of Dartmoor,” 
by Lieut-General C. A. McMahon. 

8 p.m. Library Association : '* An Early Printing 
Press as described by Thomas Hearne,” by Mr. F. 
Madan. 

Thursday, April 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Etching 
Revival,” II, by Mr. F. 8eymour Haden. 

8 pm. Mathematical: “ Regular Difference Terms,” 
by the President; "Theorems Concerning Sphere*.” by 
Mr. 8. Roberts ; ‘ The Expansion of Certain Ioflnite 
Products,” II., Prof. L. J. Rogers; and " A Property of 
the Circum-Circle,” by Mr. R Tucker. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : Discussion, "The Best 
Resistance for the Receiving Instrument with a Leaky 
Telegraph Line,” by Prof. W. E. Ajrton, and Mr. C. 8. 
Whitehead ; " Transparent;Conducting Screens for Electric 
and other Apparatus,” and " An Astatic 8tation Volt¬ 
meter,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. T. Mather; " Cost 
of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. B. E. Crompton. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 13, 5 p.m. Physical: Discussion, "The 
Calculat ing Machines.” by Prof. Henrici; "The Minimum 
Temperature of Visibility,” by Mr. P. L. Gray; "The 
Mechanism of Electrical Conduction,” by Dr. C. V. 
Burton. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin: “ Buskin’s Teaching on Interest 
of Money,” by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 

8 p.m. Philological: " Report on the Progress 
of the New English Dictionary,” by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution; " Some Properties of the 
Electric Discharge through Gases,” by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson. 

Saturday, April 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Life 
among the Afghans,” II, by Mr. J. A. Gray. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by Jane Loring 
Gray. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) Those to 
whom Asa Gray is a living memory, will 
welcome with pleasure this collection of his 
letters, edited by his widow. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few pages of autobiography, relating 
only to his early life, and a journal, the two 
volumes consist almost wholly of letters; among 
the most frequent of his correspondents on this 
side of the water being Sir William Hooker, Sir 
J. D. Hooker, Darwin, Dean Church, and Lord 


Justice Fry. The interest is of course chiefly 
scientific, but by no means exclusively so. 
The letters written at the time of the great War 
of secession are especially interesting, exhibiting, 
as they do, the prevalent feelings of the cul¬ 
tured classes in the Northern States, their 
enthusiasm for the war, their detestation of the 
avowed policy of the Southern leaders, their 
unwavering confidence in the restoration of the 
Union, and tho appreciation which many of 
them felt of the causes which misled public 
opinion in this country. But Gray’s work in 
life was the culture and teaching of natural 
science. The son of a small farmer and tanner 
in Massachusetts, he gradually rose to the 
position of professor of botany at Harvard 
University, and to a place rivalled only by a 
very few men on this side of the Atlantic, as a 
leader of scientific thought. The interest of 
these volumes centres on his reception from 
(ho first of the main principles of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species; and his letters display 
admirably the stages through which he was 
compelled to give in his adhesion to tho 
hypothesis of the evolution of species by 
natural selection. It is not too much to say 
that it is largely to the support given to 
Darwin’s views by Hooker, Lyell, and Gray, 
that their rapid acceptance by the scientific 
world was due. Gray’s adhesion was especially 
valuable, as the pupil and friend of Agassiz, 
one of the staunchest upholders of tha old 
views, as one whose work was almost entirely 
in systematic rather than in physiological 
botany, and as a man of deep and orthodox 
religious convictions. To the personal qualities 
which endeared Asa Gray to a very largo circle 
of friends, both in America and in this country, 
where he was a frequent visitor, these volumes 
bear ample testimony. 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Patrick 
Geddes. (John Murray.) This is a little book 
to be highly recommended to any one desirous 
of interesting young people in the more 
romantic and fascinating departments of 
botanical science. Prof. Geddes discourses 
pleasantly, and with a competent scientific 
knowledge, on such subjects as pitcher plants, 
insectivorous plants, the movements of plants, 
and the relations between animals and plants. 
The mode of treatment contrasts very favourably 
with that of many popularisers of science. It 
is a pity that the author did not furnish, or 
was not allowed, a larger number of illustra¬ 
tions. There are only seven or eight iq the 
whole volume, and of these about one-half are 
devoted to pitcher plants. 

Handbook of British Hepaticae. By M. C. 
Cooke. (W. H. Allen.) Although simply a 
compilation of the writings of others, this is a 
useful monograph of the British species of 
liverworts, and will be a valuable manual for 
reference. The numerous woodcuts give the 
distinguishing characters of all the genera, and 
of nearly all the species. A useful bibliography 
is appended. 

We have received No. 2 of Contributions 
from the Botanical Laboratory of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, which consists of a 
Botanical and Economic Study of Maize, by 
Dr. J. W. Harshberger, extending over nearly 
130 pages and illustrated with four plates. 
The subject is treated under every possible 
aspect. First, there is a botanical chapter, 
dealing briefly with descriptive anatomy, 
together with a full bibliography and list of 
synonyms—the names recorded for the plant 
in the East Indies might have been largely ex¬ 
tended. Then follows what may be considered 
the main object of tho treatise; an elaborate 
examination of the evidence—botanical, clim¬ 
atic, archaeological, philological, and historical 
—with regard to the original- home of maize. 
The author claims to have established that all 
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the ascertained facts point in the same direc¬ 
tion—namely, that this was in Central and 
Southern Mexico; and that the Mayas of 
Yucatan deserve the credit of having invented 
American agriculture. A map shows the 
several stages by which, in the author’s 
opinion, the cultivation gradually extended 
over both North and South America in pre- 
Columbian times. Finally, we have some 
account of the conditions favourable to the 
growth of maize, of its chemical constituents, 
of its economic value, and of its commercial 
future. Incidentally, we may notice that the 
American usage of “ corn” simpliciter for maize 
has been sanctioned by a judicial ruling in 
Pennsylvania. 

We have also received the third volume of 
Masses’s British Funi/us Flora. A fourth is 
still wanted to complete the work. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

TnE first annual soiree of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House on Wednesday, 
May 2. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. J. J. 
Thomson, on “ Some Properties of the Electric 
Discharge through Oases.” 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, to be held at 3, Hanover-square on 
Tuesday next at K.30 p.m., Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
of Dublin, will read a paper, entitled ‘‘Ethno¬ 
graphical Studies in the West of Ireland,” with 
illustrations by means of the optical lantern. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, donations of £.’>0 each were acknow¬ 
ledged from Prof. Dewar and Mr. Hugh 
Leonard, towards the fund for the promotion of 
experimental research at low temperatures. 

Messrs. Blackie & Soy will publish on May 
1 the first part of a translation, by Prof. Oliver, 
of Prof. Kerner von Marilaun’s Pjlanzentehm, 
with abundant illustrations. The work will be 
completed in sixteen monthly parts. 

Messrs. Georoe PniLir & Son announce 
A Handbook for Beijinners in the Stud;/ of 
Natural Science: a series of articles by 
various writers, with an introduction by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, edited by the Lady 
Isabel Margpsson. The contents and list of 
contributors will be as follows: Birds, by W. 
Warde Fowler; Fossils, by F. A. Bather; 
Minerals, by G. T. Prior ; The Study of Mosses, 
by E. M. Tindall; Fungi, by A. Lorrain 
Smith; Seaweeds, by E. M. Holmes; The 
Study of Flowers, by Prof. Patrick Geddes; 
Z >ology, by J. Arthur Thomson; Shells, by 
E. R. Sykes; Teaching Natural Science, by 
M. L. Hodgson; How to Observe Without 
Destroying, by Edith Carrington; The Micro¬ 
scope, and How to Mount Microscopic Objects, 
by the Rev. Theodore Wood; Home Museums, 
by Mrs. Brightwen; Bands of Mercy, by Mrs. 
S ickling. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Emzaiiethan.—( Wednesday, M-irch 21.) 

Frederick Rooerr, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. 
.Tamos Ernest Baker read a paper on “ The Eliza¬ 
bethan Sonneteers.” Mr. Baker commenced his 
paper with a full and concise explanation of the 
origin of the sonnet, and thou proceeded to describe 
ho v the form was handled by Guittone d’Arezzo, 
Petrarch, Dante, Camoens, Bellay, and other poets. 
The sonnet was introduced into English literature 
by Sir Thomas W.yatt and the Earl of Surrey. 
Both Surrey and Wyatt were considerably inilu- 
enced by Italian poetry. Like the majority of the 
joung noblemen of the day, they had in their 
youth travelled in Italy; and, on returning to 
Eugland, had brought back with them an eager 


desire to infuse the inspiration they had gained 
uto the poetry of their native laud The new 
“courtly makers,” as that quaint Elizabethan 
critic, I’uttenham, calls them, “ travelled into Italy 
and there tasted the sweet and stately measures 
and style of the Italian poesy,” and came home 
filled with the zeal of “ uoviees newly crept out of 
the schools of Dante, Ariosto, aud Petrareh.” 
Their poems were published for the first time in a 
colleetiou of verse generally kuowu as “Tottell’s 
Miscellany.” The full title is “ Songs and Sonettes 
written by the ryght honourable Henry Howard, late 
carle of Surrey, aud others.” The publication of 
this volume of poetry was an important event in 
the literature of this country. It was a powerful 
stimulus inciting men to take a fresh interest in both 
the reading and writing of poetry. The iniluenee 
of Chaucer had almost died awuy, or was evaporat¬ 
ing iu tho wearisome verses of Lydgate and 
Hawes, or beeomiug an “ instrument of reform ” 
in the more energetic work of Skelton and 
Lyndsay. But it cannot be said that Surrey aud 
Wyatt were particularly successful with the 
sonnet. They evidently recognised the almost 
insuperable difficulties of usiug the Italian form in 
the English language, but did not labour much 
to overcome them. Wyatt closely follows the 
Petrareau arrangement; while Surrey, after con¬ 
tinued experiments, finally arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the form best suited for the English 
language should consist of three quatrains aud a 
couplet, a form afterwards used by Daniel for his 
“ Sonnets to Delia,” and by Shakspero. The 
publication of the numerous miscellanies of love 
songs and sonnets may bo said to commence with 
Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnets to Stella in 1.VJ1. In 
1592 came Daniel’s sonnets to Delia, and Constable's 
sonnets to Diana; in 1593 Lodge’s sonnets 
to Phillis, and Watson’s “Tears of Fancy, 
or Love Disdained ” ; in 1594 Drayton’s 
“Idea's Mirror, Amours in Quatorzain ”; aud 
in 1596 Spenser’s “ Amoretti or Sonnets.” This 
list is by no means a complete one, but it contains 
tho most notable names. After reading these 
numerous collections of Elizabethan sonnets, 

“ stuck full of amorous fancies,” it is an extremely 
difficult question to answer whether the passions 
they express were real or imaginary. Possibly in 
some cases they were the genuine articles of faith 
of an enraptured lover, but more frequently they 
were purely fictitious. We only know we possess 
a very charming collection of love Bonnets, full of 
graceful and delicate conceits ; and we should be 
singularly obtuse, nay, wickedly ungrateful, as 
lovers of poetry, if we evaded them solely because 
we could not satisfy our curiosity whether the 
beautiful ladies to whom they are addressed ever 
existed. Of course it must bo understood that all 
sonnets produced at this time were not only 
“ dallyings with the innocence of love.” On the 
contrary, we find many excellent sonnets on life 
and death and their inseparable joys and sorrows. 
Even your most amorous sonneteer was fain to 
dwell on other things occasionally. Ho couldn’t 
always be asking his lady “to live with him 
and be his love.” Like you and I, they 
heard the beating ot the wings of tho angels 
of Death ; like St. Basil, they found that it was 
only in Paradise that roses ever grew without 
thorns. Still, most of the Elizabethan sonneteers 
took love and youth for their themes, and who will 
deny that a youthful poetry could occupy itself 
with more delightful subjects f 

“ The God of Love, ah ! benedicite— 

How mighty and how great a lord is be.” 

As might naturally be expected, one of the sweetest 
and noblest of tho Elizabethan poets—Edmund 
Spenser—was not slow to perceive the beauty aud 
value of the new form of verse. He introduced 
several variations ; but they cannot be considered, 
even as experiments, completely satisfactory. They 
rank among his least successful work. The 
earliest pcoras that the author of “The Faerie 
Queen” published under the name of sonnets 
were written iu blank verse, which clearly proves 
that Spenser entertained, at that period of his 
career, a very loose idea of the actual nature aud 
scope of the form. Eventually, after repeated 
experiments, he discarded the fourteen-line blank 
verse form, aud produced one consisting of three 
quatrains and a couplet. This modification 
of tho Italian and existing English moulds 


seems to have given him special gratification, for 
he adopted it for his ambitious “ Amoretti,” a series 
of sonnets recording his progress in love for the 
lady to whom he was afterwards married. Yet the 
reading of them fails to convey any genuine and 
abiding pleasure. The handling is too intricate, 
the conceits so manifestly frigid and far-fotched, 
the prevalent tone so palpably artificial, the human 
interest curiously tame. The “ well-langnaged 
Daniel,” when publishing his “ Sonnets to Delia ” 
in 1592, justly complained that “a greedy printer 
had published some of his sonnets along with those 
of Sir Philip Sidney.” Daniel alluded to the 
volume of sonnets surreptitiously published under 
the general editorship of Thomas Nash in 1591, 
which contained Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella” 
and twenty-eight sonnets by Daniel, in addition 
to other poems by “ Divers Noblemen and Gentle¬ 
men.” A corrected and authentic edition of 
Sidney’s sonnets appeared later in the same year. 
Nash’s eulogy of Sidney is rather extravagant and 
not a little humorous. He apologises for com¬ 
mending a poet “ the least syllable of whose name 
sounded in the ears of judgment is able to give the 
meanest line he writes a dowry of immortality. 
And he is unnecessarily rude to some of his con¬ 
temporaries. “ Put out your rush candles, you 
poets aud rhymers,” he peremptorily cries. “ und 
bequeath your crazed quatorzains to the chandlers, 
for, lo! here he cometh that hath broken your 
legs.” Sidney's sonnets arc always interesting 
reading. Tkeyjire distinguished by their beautiful 
thoughts and exquisite tenderness of language, and 
stand out prominently from much of the love 
versifying of the day by their striking originality. 
Sidney was no mere imitator, no “pick-purse of 
another’s wit.” Though the sonnets of Daniel do 
not possess the originality and sparkling grace 
that belong to the sonnetB of Sidney, they are 
characterised by vigorous thought aud a com¬ 
manding aud harmonious (low of language. The 
publication iD 1592 of his “Sonnets to Delia” 
helped considerably to the development of the 
English form. Samuel Daniel and Michael 
Drayton were the two men who actually prepared 
and made ready the splendid instrument on 
which, in a very short time, the greatest of all the 
Elizabethan poets, William Shakepere, was to play 
such transcendently beautiful music. The first 
edition of Daniel’s “ Sonnots to Delia ” was pre¬ 
faced by a prose dedication to the Countess of 
Pembroke, “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
Daniel wishing “ to be graced by the countenance 
of your protection, whom the fortune of our time 
hath made the happy and judicial patroness of 
the muses (a glory hereditary to your house).” 
Daniel also wrote a dedicatory sonnet to the 
Countess in the second issue, calling her “ the 
wonder of these, glory of other times,” and 
asserting that the sonnets were “ her own, begotten 
by her hand.” Truly, “Sidney’s sister, Pem¬ 
broke’s mother” must have been a beautiful aud 
gracious woman. Little is known of Henry 
Constable. He came of a Roman Catholic family, 
was educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, and took 
his degree of B.A. in 1579. Owing to his activity 
iu the interests of his religion, he was banished 
from England in 1595, and on returning, probably 
in 1602, was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
not released until 1601. In the “Return from 
Parnassus” (1606), he is spoken of as if he were 
still alive, and injBolton’s “ Hypercritica ” (1616), 
as if he had lately died. Constable was not a 
great poet, but his verso will always find a place in 
the hearts of those who are willing to be charmed 
by sweet ideas expressed in language “ aglow with 
the rapture of beauty.” For warmth of colour, 
power of imagination, and ardour of expression, 
Constable was greatly superior to Daniel. The 
sound of the verse rings out clearer, the imagery 
is not so ruthlessly forced, thero is not “a thinking 
too precisely,” a grave charge to bring against 
any poet. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
love sonnets of Constable were written in “the 
very hey-day of his blood.” The extravagance of 
youthful passion bubbles merrily and spontaneously 
in every line. Like most of us, Constable as he 
grew older became more sober and reasonable. 
Alas! it is a heavy price we have to pay for 
the somewhat doubtful privilego of being 
sober and reasonable. Mme. do Lafayette 
wrote to Menfige, “It costs dear to become 
reasonable, it costs us our youth.” Thomas 
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Lodge was bora in London about the year 
of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. He was 
the eon of a prosperous grocer, who became Lord 
Mayor in 1503. In 1573 Lodge was at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He was intended for the law, 
but soon drifted into literature. His parents 
seem to have regarded him as a wild and reckless 
youth, and never forgave him for his persistent 
love of poetry. His name is not mentioned in his 
father’s will, and in his mother’s will Lodge has 
his share left him on remaining what “a good 
student ought to be.” Lodge's nature was too 
impetuous to permit him to spend much time in 
elaborating and polishing to the desired state of 
perfection such an intricate form of verse as the 
sonnet. Occasionally he opens well, but the 
conclusion is often lamentably disappointing. He 
is far more successful in his lyrical pieces, which 
are “ full of young blood aud tuneful impulse." 
They spring as naturally and as genuinely 
from the heart as the impulsive aud perfectly 
melodious notes from the throat of blackbird 
or nightingale. Mr. Baker then proceeded to deal 
with Thomas Watson, the author of ‘‘The 
Passionate Century of Love” (1532), and of “The 
Tears of Fancy or Love Disdained” (1593), and 
concluded his paper with a criticism of Drayton, 
whom he regarded as the author of one of the finest 
sonnets in our language. Drayton was a year 
older than Shakspcre, and born in Warwickshire, 
which ho celebrates in his “ Polyolbion ” as “that 
shire which we the heart of England well may 
call.” Drayton was “noted for the respectability 
of his life, and distinguished by the ardour of 
his orthodox and patriotic sentiments.” But ho 
was no mean poet. His verse frequently lacks 
imaginative power, enthusiasm, and spontaneity, 
but several of his poems we could never allow oiu- 
selves to forget. Shall we ever tire of reading his 
“ Nymphidia,” that delightful and amusing story 
of the trials of Fairyland, the dainty aud exquisite 
“ Quest of Cynthia,” the stirring and patriotic ode 
on “ The Battle of Agincourt,” which Mr. Swinburno 
fitly ranks with Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic.” 
Drayton’s first volume of verse, “ The Harmonie 
of the Church,” was published in his twenty- 
eighth year, and was dedicated to Lady Jane 
Dovereux, of Mcrivale. He first made his appear¬ 
ance as a pastoral poet in 1593 with his “ Idea: 
Shepherd's Garland : fashioned in Niue Eclogues.” 
In 1591 he issued a collection of sonnets entitled 
“ Idea’s Mirror, Amours in Quatorzaiu,” and the 
mythological tale of “ Eudyraion aud Phoebe.” 
There are many points of resemblauco between 
the sonnets of Drayton and Shakspere ; but apart 
from this, they are worth our appreciation for 
their inherent merits, their virile freshness, their 
chastened and appropriate language. One is 
inclined to believe that Drayton entertained a 
real passion for the lady whose graces he com¬ 
memorates for the benefit of posterity. But he 
certainly never married her, for he died a bachelor 
at the age of sixty-eight—An interesting discussion 
followed, which ». as opened by the chairman and 
continued by Mr. Arthur Dillon, Mr. Chambers, 
Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. W. H. Cowham, Mr. 
R. C. Hayward, and Mr. James Ernest Baker. 

FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Little Passion of Albert Diirer. With an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Bell.) The 
“ Little Passion ” of Diirer is probably better 
known than any of his series of engravings 
on wood or copper. The original blocks (with 
the exception of two) found their way to the 
British Museum in 1839, and in 1814 the late 
Sir Henry Cole got permission to take electro¬ 
types of them. These have been used already 
in more than one edition of the “ Little 
Passion,” in this country, and a facsimile of 
the first Nuremberg edition without the text 
was published by George Hirth, of Munich, in 
1884. A full but succint account of the history 
of the work is contained in Mr. Dobson’s 
Introduction, in which he fairly claims for the 
present issue the merit of corresponding more 
exactly with the second Nuremberg issue of 
1511, i.e., the first edition with the text, than 


any which has yet appeared in this country. 
The series is too well-kuown to need description. 
Though by no means the finest of Diirer’s works 
of the class, it is characteristic and vigorous, 
and contains some noble designs, like The 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the Cleansing 
of the Temple, Christ taken down from the 
Cross, and the impressive vignette of Christ as 
the Man of Sorrows (here printed—like Christ 
parting from his Mother—from a block engraved 
by C. T. Thompson in 1844, to replace the lost 
original). It is not to be expected that, after 
so much wear, these stereotypes from old and 
worm-eaten wood blocks of the sixteenth 
century can be recommended as worthy 
examples of Diirer or of the woodcutter he 
employed, but they are interesting and curious ; 
while the introduction by Mr. Dobson is an 
excellent and trustworthy summary of the 
history of the “ Little Passion,” and the por¬ 
trait of Diirer by himself, after the celebrated 
picture at Munich (or rather after a very 
excellent lithograph of that picture), add a 
special value to the book. 

Lead Work, Old and Ornamental, and for the 
most part English. By W. B. Lethaby. With 
Illustrations. (Macmillans.) Mr. Lethaby has 
written a very interesting little book about an 
art which is extinct, we fear, beyond recovery. 
We employ lead still for coffins; but these 
coffins are plain and hidden from sight by 
polished oak cases. We have ceased to employ 
the metal for statues and fonts; and there is 
never a plumber who will ornament bis pipes 1 
aud gutters with rosettes and coats of arms. 
Hero and there, in the garden of some old 
country house, we come across a Belvedere 
Apollo, or a Dying Gladiator, much bruised 
and out of shape, which tells of a time when 
the glories of Versailles and Marly were 
imitated in small by the English nobility. We 
have still Queen Anne’s statue at Queen’s Gate, 
aud the sundial which has been transferred 
from Clemont’s Inn to the Temple; but it is 
only in imagination that we can restore the 
ranks of gilded statues that once adorned the 
gardens of Canons, the sumptuous, but, alas, 
ephemeral, palace of the Duke of Chandos at 
Edgware. Those who remember the equestrian 
statue of George I. that once occupied the centre 
of Lricester-square (which came from Canons) 
will not, perhaps, much regret that most if not 
all its old companions have gone to the 
melting-pot. In these days, when all old 
arts are being revived, it would be rash to 
prophesy that there is no future for lead as an 
artistic material; and in any case we may wel¬ 
come this book by Mr. Lethaby, which gives 
us so many interesting facts so clearly and in so 
small a space. 

A Text-book of Elementary Designs. By 
Richard G. natton. (Chapman & nail.) 
As Mr. Hatton begins his book by saying that 
no one has a right to dictate principles of art 
or taste, we wonder that he has had the courage 
to publish it. As a text-book of elementary 
design, it necessarily consists of dictations of 
such principles. Nor do wo agree with him 
that such principles are liable to be upset by 
the succeeding generation—at least, not if they 
are founded on ideas so elementary and 
generally received as those he has adopted. 
For the most part, at all events, we have no 
hesitation in subscribing to bis articles of faith, 
and can recommend his volume as not only 
sound, but in no ordinary degree original and 
interesting. We can also commend his illustra¬ 
tions as generally apt and well chosen; but we 
fear that his Lion design (p. 104) is not a success, 
notwithstanding it expresses “ the crouch, his 
mobile strength, and the vigour ” of the 
animal. It is irritating and spotty; and in this 
case, as well as in others, it is clear that he 
loves his ltuskin “not wisely but too well.” 


Draivimj and Desi./n : a Class Text-book for 
Beginners. By Edward B. Taylor. (Mac¬ 
millans.) The object of this little book is to 
stimulate the sense of design, by giving a course 
of lessons in which the ornament to be copied 
is based on the elementary lines of the letters 
of the alphabet as written in round-hand. 
There is much to be said in favour of this 
method, which makes use of the knowledge 
already acquired by the child. Caligraphy is 
the basis of Chinese and Japanese art; and 
though the formation of English letters does 
not demand so free a play of the hand and arm 
a3 is required by the Oriental scribe, there is 
a natural affinity between writing and drawing 
which may be cultivated with advantage to both 
arts in all countries. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE TEMI'LE OP II AT A 3 L' AT DEIR EL BA1IARI. 

Luxor: Much 10,1891. 

Ramadan and the hot weather have begun 
simultaneously; so the last wages were paid 
yesterday, the railway was taken up and stored, 
and all made safe for the summer season. 

My forecast, published in a former letter, 
has proved fairly accurate : we have not been 
able to clear away entirely the huge mounds on 
the central terrace, but we have reduced their 
height everywhere by twenty feet, and on the 
western and northern side of the terrace have 
cut them away to the level of the pavement and 
rock. In the process of removing the upper 
slice, some hundreds of ostraka, demotic and 
Coptic, were found, besides more Gnostic ('?) 
mummies similar to one mentioned in my former 
letter. Among the ostraka there appears to be 
parts of a library catalogue; but the great 
majority are letters and legal documents. Only 
one Greek potsherd has turned up, inscribed 
with moral refiections, headed ' Auteur ou uiroflijxm. 
On the northern side of the terrace wo have 
laid open in its entirety a fine colonnade, 
formerly buried under fallen mountain debris, 
and it now presents a very line appearance. It 
has fifteen sixteen-sided columns, each fourteen 
feet eight inches high to the top of the abaci. 
A sandstone architrave rests only on the eight 
westernmost, and it appears certain that the 
eastern part of the structure was never finished. 
A wall of brilliantly white limestone is built 
against the mountain behind, and four vaulted 
chapels, uninscribod and perhaps unfinished, 
open out of it. Between and inside the columns 
exist at present a number of mud-brick 
chambers, which, when excavated, yielded 
Ramesride pottery and fragments of hieratio 
papyri, besides scarabs, beads, amulets, and 
bits of bronze. No ostraka nor any Coptic 
remains were found in them. These chambers 
are evidently of an early period, and possibly 
were dwellings of workmen of Ramoses II, 
engaged on a restoration of the Temple, and 
were never destroyed because the completion of 
this colonnade wus not carried through. We 
have cleared also the hypostyle hall at the 
western end, which was entered by Marietto, 
but left full of rubbish. It is one of the best- 
preserved remains of antiquity in Egypt. 
The star-spangled ceiling rests on twelve 
sixteen-sided columns, over fifteen feet 
high : right and left are brightly-painted 
funerary niches, and the main walls show 
scenes still brilliant in colouring, the 
Queen and Thothmes III. offering to gods 
of the dead. A short staircase ascends at the 
back of the hall to a three-roomed chapel, on 
whose walls the Queen offers to Arnon Ra and 


Auubis. As this hall is completely covered in, 
there is good hope that its paintings may be 
long preserved with their freshness little if at 
all impaired. 

South of this hypostyle, and west of the main 


court of tho central terrace, is a portico corre- 
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aponding in everything but excellence of work¬ 
manship, to the famous Punt portico on the 
south side of the central causeway. It is very 
much ruined ; the square pillars are only com¬ 
plete at the broken endi aud very few of the 
architrave blocks or roofing slates are in 
position. The number of these fallen masses 
of stone proved a great impediment to us, and 
we have been able this season only to clear the 
space between the western rank of pillars and 
the wall. By so doing we have laid bare a very 
interesting series of representations, concerning 
the preliminaries and circumstances of the birth 
of the Queen. Her mother, Ahmes, appears, 
conducted by several divinities to the presence 
of Amen, and the god appears to her in the 
guise of her husband, Thothmes I., as in those 
well-known scenes in the Luxor Temple, relat¬ 
ing to the birth of Amenhotep III. Much 
restoration has been done on this wall by 
Ramoses II.; but the fine portraits of Ahmes 
herself have escaped his hand, and remain 
admirable examples of XVIIIth Dynasty art, 
both in moulding and colouring. The inscrip¬ 
tions, though defaced, are fairly legible. 
Among the debris, which has lain since an 
early period on the court bounded by this 
portico, the hypostyle, and the colonnade, we 
have found most of our small objects of art in 
stone, ware, or paste. Not much statuary has 
been discovered; the best piece is the lower 
half of a kneeling statue of Senmut, the archi¬ 
tect of the temple; and a very fine portrait 
head in sycamore wood, on a part cf a mummy 
case, is worthy of special mention. Amulets, 
figurineB, rings, and scarabs, inscribed and un¬ 
inscribed, have been discovered in considerable 
numbers; and in addition to countless separate 
beads, some fine necklaces of blue ware, still 
strung, with pendants attached, were found in 
the lowest layer of deposit. Papyrus has been 
unearthed, only in innumerable small frag¬ 
ments ; the largest pieces have formed 
part of copies of the Book of the Dead. 

The Temple at Deir el Bahari, as has been 
often remarked, is not built on a general plan, 
comparable to that of any other Egyptian 
temple. Several parts of it, however, taken by 
themselves, recall the conventional arrange¬ 
ment of peristyle court, hypostyle, and 
sanctuary. In fact, Deir el Bahari may be 
regarded as an aggregate of small temple- 
units. So on the central terrace we have the 
northern colonnade, answering to the usual 
peristyle, which leads to a hypostyle, out of 
which opens a sanctuary. As Thothmes I. and 
II. do not appear in any part of it, but only 
Hatasu and Thothmes III. associated, we may 
assume that it was built after the death of 
Thothmes II. and before the Queen-regent’s 
rupture with her nephew, and was intended to 
be more particularly the funerary shrine of 
Hatasu herself and Thothmes III. It is ap- 
arent, however, that the original construction 
as been altered in this region, and wo must 
wait until the whole terrace has been excavated 
before we can draw conclusions as to tho archi¬ 
tectural history of this part of the temple. 

The reconstruction of the high altar of 
Harmachis on the upper terrace has been carried 
out successfully by Mr. John E. Newberry, 
nearly all the missing parts of the inscription 
having been found among the debris close at 
hand. The funerary chapel of Thothmes I. has 
been restored; and in digging out the space 
between the broken north wall of the altar 
chamber and the rock face we have found all 
the missing blocks belonging to a brilliantly- 
painted niche in the vestibule, and from them 
reconstructed it. Here (for once) Queen 
Hatasu appears in her male guise, unerased. 
The broken northern and western main walls 
have been built up again in part, to be com¬ 
pleted if possible next season; and the crumbling 
diff above has been shored up strongly with 
rough masonry. The northern end of the 


terrace is therefore nearly finished, and the 
main work of next season must be the recon¬ 
struction of the niches in the west wall of the 
main hall of the upper terrace. The major 
part of the existing wall about them is of 
Coptic construction, and must be pulled down, 
in order that numerous sculptures, belonging 
to other walls in the temple, may be recovered; 
but in order that this may be done and the 
safety of the niches assured, the sliding cliff on 
the west must be shored up not less strongly 
than on the north, at great expense of money, 
time, and labour. 

The artists have completed their plates of the 
Altar Chamber, the Hall of Offerings, and the 
Chapel of Thothmes I.; and these, together 
with drawings of the altar and the doors of the 
ebony shrine, discovered last season, will con¬ 
stitute the first fascicule of the complete 
publication of Deir el Bahari, proposed by the 
committee of the Fund. It is hoped also that, 
when the excavation is complete, it will be 
possible to deduce results bearing generally on 
Egyptian art. The quantity of relief-work of 
admirable quality, the variety and freshness of 
colouring, and the comprehensive find of 
objects in blue ware ought to afford material 
for valuabto chapters on plastic, pictorial, and 
ceramic art in the period of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. D. G. Hogartii. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The spring- season of exhibitions is now at its 
height. Among those to open next week are 
the following : (1) the New English Art Club, 
at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly; (2) a series 
of drawings by Mr. F. Goodall, entitled “ Life 
in the Valley of the Nile,” at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street; (3) a collection of 
modern Dutch paintings, at the Goupil Gal¬ 
lery, Regent-street; (l) drawings in water¬ 
colour of Italian towns—Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Rimini, and San Marino—by Mr. Charles J. 
Watson, at Dunthorno’s, Vigo-street; (o) pic¬ 
tures and sketches of “ Life on the Dogger 
Bank,” by Mr. Thomas M. Hemy, at the St. 
James’s Gallery, King-street; (0) the thirtieth 
annual exhibition of cabinet pictures by British 
aud foreign artists at McLean’s Gallery, Hay- 
market; and (7) Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy’s 
picture of “ Mr. Gladstone in his Study in 
Downing-street, July, 1893,” at Mr. Henry 
Graves’s Gallery, Pall Mall. 

Mr. W. Biscomhb Gardner has engraved 
on wood the portrait of George Meredith after 
the painting just completed by Mr. G. F. 
Watts. This is the first time Mr. Meredith has 
given sittings to a painter ; and no portrait of 
him, not even a photograph, is at present 
purchasable. The engraving will be published 
as a fine art plate, ot which 600 impressions, 
signed by painter and engraver, will be issued 
in England. They will bo ready for delivery 
on April 16, and Messrs. Elkin Mathows & 
John Lane are to publish them. 

The third general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be held 
at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., when Miss Jane Harrison will read a 
summary of Prof. Furtwiingler’s recently pub¬ 
lished views as to the Temples on the Acropolis 
at Athens, and a discussion will follow. 

The Marianne North Gallery at Kew was 
reopened this week. Under the advice of Sir 
Frederic Leighton it has been found necessary 
to give the pictures, after careful cleaning, a 
thin coat of varnish and to glaze them. 
Opportunity has been taken at the same time 
to repair and renovate the decoration of the 
gallery. A bust of Miss North, by Mr. Conrad 
Dressier, the gift of her sister, Mrs. Addington 
Symonds, has been placed in the inner room 
immediately facing the entrance. 


The March number of the Illustrated Arch¬ 
aeologist (Charles J. Clark) completes the first 
annual volume, and—we are glad to say— 
includes the index, which is but too commonly- 
postponed until the first part of a new volume. 
Mr. Edward Lovett gives an account of 
neolithic implements, discovered in great 
abundance in a cave in Jersey; and he also 
describes a sort of stone bowl that is used to 
this day for playing on the roads in Lancashire. 
There is a good account, with numerous illus¬ 
trations, of the 8ixon church at Eseomb, in 
Durham, which has recently been restored ; 
and papers on the corporation plate of Wilt¬ 
shire, pilgrims’ signs or rather badges, and the 
carved bench-ends that used to be so common 
in West-country churches. Incidentally, we 
may mention that Prof. Georgo Stephens gives 
his approval to the decipherment of the 
Yenisei inscriptions by Prof. Thomsen. 


MUSIC. 

MASSENET'S “ THAIS." 

M. Massenet is not only a most prolific com¬ 
poser, writing, on an average, a new opera 
every year, but no one knows better how to 
trim ms sails to the changeful winds of popular 
favour. The success of MM. Gallet and 
Bruneau’s rhythmical setting of M. Zola's ‘ 1 Le 
Reve” and L’Attaque du Moulin” has not 
been lost on M. Massenet, who, with the 
assistance of M. Gallet, has made a lyrical 
comedy, in three acts and seven tableaux, out 
of one of M. Anatole France’s most charming 
nonrelles. 

M. Gallet has discarded the conventional 
libretto form, and written what the erudite 
Belgian, M. Gevaert, calls a “ poeme mclique,” 
in rhythmical prose, somethiug akin to our 
blank verse. There is nothing new in this, for 
Berlioz had the same idea forty years ago. To 
add to the scenio and other attractions of 
the new opera, Miss Sibyl Sanderson, the 
American singer, and M. Massenet’s favourite 
prima-donna, has been specially engaged for 
the title part. 

The first scene takes place in the Thebaid. 
Twelve anchorites are partaking of a frugal 
evening repast when their hymn of thanks¬ 
giving is interrupted by the arrival of 
Brother Athanai’l (Paphnuce in the original 
story), who has just returned from Alexandria. 
He relates the incidents of his journey to his 
brethren, and tells how scandalised he was at 
the immorality of the inhabitants of the city, 
utterly given over to the worship of Venus in 
the person of Thais, the dancer. He then lies 
down to sleep, and in a dream (tableau ii.) sees 
Thais dancing before an enraptured audience. 
On awakening, he feels more than ever con¬ 
vinced that it is his duty to return to Alexandria 
and convert this new Magdalen. So, regard¬ 
less of the warnings of older and wiser brethren, 
lie departs. The music of these first two 
tableaux offers a combination of the sacred and 
profane, such as the composer of “Marie 
Madeleine” and “Manon” delights in ; but 
originality of inspiration is utterly wanting. 

Between the second and third tableaux the 
orchestra plays a symphony descriptive of the 
excitement of the city of Alexandria : a very 
spirited piece of programme-music, through 
which runs a chromatic theme played by the 
string instruments, interrupted at times by the 
sharp call of trumpets, which is very suggestive 
of the opening scene of the third act of the 
“ Valkyrie.” Tho curtain then rises on a 
beautiful piece of scenic art—a terrace over¬ 
looking the Mediterranean, where Athanacl 
meets a friend of former days, Nicias, an 
amiable Sybarite, who promises to assist him iu 
his mission. The holy man, greatly against 
his will, is attired in festive robes by two 
beautiful attendants, and introduced to Thais, 
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■who has come to sup with Nicias. The scene 
is charming ; and when Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
makes her appearance most splendidly, though 
lightly, attired, accompanied by a merry troop 
of dancers and fair slaves to the strains of 
festive music, the audience easily realise the 
seductive charm that Thais exercises over the 
inhabitants of Alexandria. But Athanacl, 
regardless of the mocking laughter of Nicias 
and his guests, urges Thais to repent, and calls 
upon her to abandon her career of sin, where¬ 
upon she only laughs at him and bids him 
come and convert her in her own palace. The 
music of this tableau, though containing 
reminiscences of previous works by the com¬ 
poser, is so cleverly arranged, familiar motifs 
being cunningly blended with novel conceits, 
that the critic is silenced. The charming 
nocturne, “ Nous nous sommes aimes toute une 
semaine,” and the appeal that Thais, whose 
life-dream is love, addresses to Athanacl when 
ho upbraids her for her sinful life, “ Qui te 
fait si severe,” with its exquisitely modulated 
violin and flute accompaniment, are equal to 
the best passages in “ Manon.” 

Another symphony descriptive of the loves 
of Aphrodite and the young Syrian god Adonis 
precedes the second act, which takes place in 
the boudoir of Thais, whose delivery of the 
voluptuous aria, “ Venus enchantement de 
l’ombre, dis-moi quo je suis belle et que je 
serai belle eternellemcnt,” is exquisite. 
Athanacl makes his appearance, and is on the 
point of yielding to the fascination of the 
enchantress when the Spirit comes to his 
rescue ; and, in an outburst of holy indignation, 
he anathemises carnal love and threatens Thais 
with fearful retribution if she does not repent, 
abandon all, and follow him to a monastery. 
He then leaves, saying he will wait for her 
until daybreak. 

The next scene, outside Thais’s palace, is 
preceded by a meditation which depicts the 
transfiguration which has come over Thais at 
the recollection of Athanai'Ts words. The 
leading motif is an effective andante religioso 
for the violin solo, accompanied by harps. 
Athanacl, being asleep, is on the steps outside, 
when the now penitent Thais bids him conduct 
her to the convent, where she will end her 
days in prayer. After narrowly escaping death 
by stoning at the hands of the populace, 
indignant at the loss of their favourite, 
Athanacl and Thais depart. We next find the 
anchorite once more among his brethren, but 
the recollection of the beauty of his fair 
proselyte haunts him day and night. In a 
dream (the ballet) he is visited by the Seven 
Spirits of Temptation led by Perdition 
(represented by the charming, fleet-footed 
Mile. Rosita Mauri); he becomes the centre of 
a wild bacchanal dance, in the midst of which 
suddenly ai>pears tlio imago of Thais on her 
death-bed. Athanacl awakes and rushes off to 
the convent, in the garden of which, in the 
next and last tableau, we see Thais surrounded 
by nuns praying for her. Athanael’s passion¬ 
ate avowal of his love and Thais’ pious exhorta¬ 
tions in reply remind one, as regards both the 
dramatical situation and the music, of the last 
act of “Miinon.” Thais dies in peaco, while 
Athanacl, with a wild cry of disappointed 
passion, falls to the ground. 

“ Thais,” taken altogether, will not add to 
M. Massenet's reputation as a composer. The 
score contains many charming pages; but 
reminiscences of previous works are far too 
frequent, notwithstanding the ability shown by 
the composer in transposing and modifying the 
original ideas. We have the right to expect 
more originality and freshness of inspiration 
from the composer of “ Le Roi de Lahoro ” and 
“ Werther.” The ballot, generally a strong 
point at the Grand Opera, is sadly deficient in 
taste and melody; the gnomes, evil spirits, 
dryads, and fauns are badly got up, their dances 


are wanting in grace; the music is noisy; 
and the general effect is far from pleasing, 
either to the eye or the ear. Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson is in every respect a most attractive 
Thais, and her delivery of the music of the 
third, fourth, and last tableaux is perfect. 
M. Delmas, in the difficult part of Athanacl, 
maintained the reputation he has acquired 
by his masterly rendering of Wagner’s King 
Wotan, while M. Vaguet’s tenor voice did full 
justice to the light and pretty music written 
for the part of Nicias. Cecil Nicholson'. 


on it v a n r. 

SIR ROBERT PRESCOTT STEWART. 

The sudden death of Sir Robert Prescott 
Stewart on Easter Eve has left a blank in the 
musical profession of the Irish metropolis that 
will be very difficult to fill. Whether as 
professor in the University, as undisputed head 
of cultured musicians in Dublin, or as one of 
tho most accomplished organists in the three 
kingdoms, his loss will be severely felt; but 
independently of his professional life and work, 
there is the sudden extinction of an almost 
unique personality in the man. which in tho 
hearts of a multitude of devoted friends can 
never be replaced. 

Ilia father was librarian to the King’s Inns ; 
and from him Robert Stewart inherited 
his musical capacity, and with that no 
small share of literary talent, which he 
turned to good account in his prelections 
at Dublin University. Some of these had a 
large circulation when published, tho proceeds 
being devoted to the erection of memorial 
windows in the cathedral to his gifted prede¬ 
cessors, Sir John Stevenson and Michael Balfe. 

Stewart’s musical endowment was of a still 
higher order, aud his precocity was very re¬ 
markable. From being a chorister at Christ 
Church Cathedral, he became deputy-organist 
at the ago of sixteen, and two years later was 
appointed organist in chief, at the same time 
being chosen by the Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity to till a similar post in the college 
chapel. This was in 1843 ; and he retained his 
offices and fulfilled their duties with increasing 
distinction and success to the very end of his 
life. Besides these, he was chief organist at 
St. Patrick’s cathedral for some twenty years; 
and only so lately as Good Friday ho for the 
last time conducted the choral services in these 
places of worship, whero for half a century 
devout congregations had listened to the strains 
of soul-stirring sacred music, drawn by his skilful 
hands from the pealing organ with a power 
and pathos rarely equalled. Sir R. Stewart’s 
talent as an organist became more widely 
known after his first visit to England in 18,71, 
when he performed some of llach’s great 
Fugues at the Hyde Park Exhibition. lie 
afterwards visited Manchester, and in later 
years became acquainted with the leading 
organ-players in France and Germany. 

His strongest point was his improvisation, 
an almost perished art. The writer remembers 
the splendid treatment of Handel’s “See the 
conquering hero ” on the Christ Church organ, 
played with wonderful originality and brilliant 
variations by Stewart, on being informed that 
Lord Gough was in the cathedral, at the time 
of that great general’s first visit to Ireland. Aud 
only a few Sundays ago some friends of the 
writer heard from “the vanished hand” a most 
masterly development of the “ Ein fesfe 
Burg,” which one of those around the 
organist had suggested at the moment 
for the concluding voluntary. Sir John 
Stainer (in a recent communication) con¬ 
gratulates himself on having heard Stewart 
improvise, and records that he had listened to 
him with great delight. His musical memory 
was prodigious, of which tho writer has 


known many remarkable proofs. His capacity 
in this respect may be likened to that of 
the elephant's trunk—nothing was too great 
or too small to be laid hold of, an old song, a 
forgotten ballad, some new ditty of the days or 
an obscure quartet out of opera or oratorio. 
He was at home in all, and that not merely to 
play or accompany them, but he would sit down 
there and then, and write the piece out, aud in 
full score, too, if the orchestration was required. 

As a composer, Stewart cannot be put in 
tho first rank, except in his cathedral services, 
which occupy a high place in musical estima¬ 
tion. Some of his glees and part songs, more¬ 
over, are admirable. His last Cantata, written 
to an Ode by Prof. Armstrong, of Cork, for the 
tercentenary of the University of Dublin in 
1802, is an excellent work, and its orchestration 
and fine choral effects were much admired by 
Dr. C. Hubert Parry, who, with Sir John 
Stainer and other eminent musicians, was 
present on that memorable occasion. The 
writer first knew the lamented composer in 
1847, when ho succeeded Mr. Joseph Robinson 
as conductor of the University Choral Society, 
which, under Stewart’s hands, grew from an 
infant’s to a giant's stature. It is impossible 
to describe the magical power exercised on 
that body by the personal charm of their 
conductor — his bonhomie, his brightness, 
patience, and unfailing courtesy'. Some of 
us older ones cau recall (non sicris ocitlis) 
the fervour of our early love for music, and for 
that musician who then found a place in our 
hearts from which neither time nor distance 
nor new friends and occupations have ever 
dethroned him. Many of us, I dare say (the 
writer, certainly), may have been drawn aside 
too often from more serious studies by the 
siren charms of Melpomene and Polyhymnia ; 
but yet, in the storm and stress of life, those 
chords have never ceased “ to vibrate sweetest 
pleasures,” even as the memory of one who 
has now passed away must in our hearts 
“ thrill with deepest notes of woe.” 

O. J. Vignoles. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


The performance of “Faust” at Drury Line 
last week attracted an immense audience. Miss 
Pauline Juran, who took the part of Marguerite 
at very short notice, achieved a legitimate suc¬ 
cess. Mr. O’Mara, as Faust, sang and acted 
fairly well. Mr. Harrison Brockbank was the 
Valentine ; he has a sympathetic voice, and his 
acting was dignified. He certainly gives 
promise of good things. Mr. Hugh Chilvers, a 
new Mephistopheles, has a fine voice, but, 
possibly through nervousness, he exaggerated 
his part. Signor Seppilli conducted carefully, 
but the band was unpolished. The theatre was 
again crowded on Saturday evening when 
“ Carmen” was given. Mile. Olitzkaacquitted 
herself well, on the whole, in the title-role ; and 
Mr. R. Green, the Escamillo, sang well, and 
acted with spirit. 

Miss Beatrice Frost, the daughter of Mr. 
H. F. Frost, the well-known musical critic, 
made her first public appearance at the concert 
given on Wednesday at St. James's Hall for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage. She sang “Selva Opaca” from 
“William Tell,” and a light ballad, “Our 
Hearts are Together,” by Lester Carew. Miss 
Frost’s voice, though not fully developed, is of 
clear and essentially' pleasing quality. She was 
favourably received. She is young, has studied 
with Mr. H. Klein, and with further study bids 
fair to become a successful vocalist and refined 
artist. Tho programme, in which Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Alice Gomez, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Grover, Black, aud Norman Salmond took part, 
was highly enjoyed. The excellent singing of the 
“ Dilettante ” Vocal Quartett deserves mention. 
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I T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &c. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many yeai’s we had made a special study of the various pro¬ 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanfstaenql, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Gi*eat Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo¬ 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
•without a rival. 

Herr Hanfstaengl’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on-all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already- emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Win, Heinemann’s New Novels. 

AT THE LIBRARIES. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 


Author of 


By G. COLMORE, 

‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,'* &c. 


In 3 volumes. 


**A jinn .story. *.l Daughter of Mu Ac* has appeared very early 
in the season of 1891, but it will live to the end, and long after.** 
_ Daily Chronicle. 

SECOND THOUSAND. 

A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 

In 8 volumes. 

*' One is fascinated and devours the whole three volumes at a 
sitting.’*—Q ukks. 

THE SURRENDER OF 
MARGARET BELLARMINE. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, 

Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. 

In 2 volumes, price 12s. 

“ Absorbing in its intense interest." — Observes. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 

By WOLCOTT BALESTIER, 

Author of ‘* The Average Woman.” In 3 volumes. 

“ A story oj‘singular power and impress!emeus." 

Daily Telegraph. 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 

Crown 8vo, uniform binding, price 6s. each. 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS: 

Grotesques and Fantasies. With 98 Illustrations by Phil 
May, George Hutchinson, F. H. Townsend, and others. 
‘‘A very fascinating story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the 
Ghetto, and, by treating it as it was towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, gives us a quaint old-world picture as a 
most appropriate setting for his picturesque hero, the Beggar 
King.” — St. James's Gazette. 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: a 

Study of a Peculiar People. Fourth Edition. 

“ Apart altogether from its great artistic merits, from its 
clear portraits, its subtle and skilful analysis of character, its 
pathos and its humour, this book has in my mind an immense 
interest as a record »f a generation that has passed, and of 
struggles that are yet going on.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, in the Weekly Sun. 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER: 

a Fantastic Rf mance. By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS 
COWEN. Third Edition. 

“It might be worth the while of some industrious and 
capable person with jilenty of leisure to reproduce in a volume 
of reasonable size the epigrams and other good things witty 
and serious which ‘ The Premier and the Painter ' contains. 
There are plenty of them, and many are worth noting and 
rememberi ng. Graph ie . 

THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. Illustrated 

by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. fid. 

“Told with unlligging humour and occasional touches of 
pathos. The author'plays with his subject, and invests it 
with delicate whimsical lights and shadows, and keen Hashes 
of ml."—Daily News. _ 

BY SARAH GRAND. 

Crown 8vo, uniform binding, price 6s. each. 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. With a 

Portrait of the Author. 

“ If the reader be troubled by the constant suspicion that he 
is being preached at for the improvement and reformation of 
his own nature, amends is made to him by the humour, the 
vigorous and healthy realism, and the true and deep love of 
nature which are revealed in these tales.”— Scotsman. 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS. (Thirty- 

fifth Thousand.) 

“ The adventures of the 4 heavenly twins ’ are delightfully 
funny. No more original children were ever put into a book. 
Tficir aud.icity, unmansgeableness, and genius for mischief—• 
in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice—are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow 
with very keen interest the progress of these youngsters.” 

Academy . 

IDEALA: a Study from Life. Sixth 

Edition. , . .. , . 

“ The book is a wonderful one—an evangel for the fair sex. 
and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.” 

Liverpool Mercury . 

London: Wm. Hbixexakn, 2L Bedford St., W.G 

gitized b; VIA 
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T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

M KX in nil parts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, n ut gratis. The list 
in-lude* private asylums, Are : M-hool* :>.]<" r«-c >miucutlcd.—Address 
Air. (». Ii Stocker, h, Lancaster i’laee. Strand, W'.U, 

L 1 LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

• Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Debark', Jvdlietic, Physical and 

Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression. Pniekee in Rending, 
Recitation, and < ritici.-m. The < HAITKK-N<»Pd,K TRAINING 
SCHOOL <,f KXPR i:ssi( >N, i:t, Dorset Street, l’ortman hquarc, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 


X>YR0N — SHELLEY — KEATS : IN 

MEMoKIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the REST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written L.v a Woman of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “G. ^ip." 1». «d.—F>>r rules send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to lto:>E Mary Ckawmiav, Bwlrli, 
Breconshire. 

Tf'DITOR of important County Weekly, 

* J rotirini on account <>f icipr-r changing hands, desires EDITOR* 
SHIP, Huh- Editorship, or similar po-d Aide le- oh r-wrifer, thoroughly 
well acquainted with curmit polities, and with hpeeial knowledge of 
Social ami Church question*. Ah<> froml speaker and lecturer. 
University mini. Highest refer* mv*.—Address “ Oxonian,” care of 
Mather & Crowther, 7J, Fleet Street, J1 <’. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

-A\- Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully mid promptly 
typewritten by Kayak A Go., 4<*. Norfolk Strut, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

rpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

-L 115, FLEET STREET, E G. 

Lowest < ‘barges. 1l igliest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List:—115, Fleet Street. London. 


CATALOGUES 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

IMJLAU A GO., 57, Soiio Syr are. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

M, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post fire on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSEL I, STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the moat 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

vA • and BOOKSELLERS. of 27 ami 29 Went 23 rd Street, Now 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET. LoNDoN, W.G., d.-rire to-all tlm 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented l»y their Ri.inch 11.-use in bunion for filling, f*n the m«*t 
favourable teiinn, order* for their <.\mi STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and f..r ALL AMERICAN JJOOh S and PERIODICALS.— 
CATAL<Kill F.S pent un application. 


Fourth Edition, pp. ::o*>, 5s. 

"DROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

77" , 3y Prof. Lmxrt. Beau:, F.R.S. Facts and Argument* against 
Mechanical View** of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Speuecr. 
Strauo«, 1 vadull, and many others. 

^ARRISOK & Son*. W, Pall Mall. 


■JJNIYEESITY of LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that tho NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION f r MATRICULATION in this University will 
c.Miimriiee on MONDAY, tin- 11th .Iim. 1 ^*.*4.— In addition to the 
Ex..munition at the University, Provincial Ex iminations will Ik* held 
at UinveiMty College, .IV ith : University ("liege, llaujo r; The 
Modern S*ii.*.il. />< //»*>•»/; Mason College, lin nimphnm •, Unirersitv 
t ollege, itristol- Dumfries < >lh g« (tor University ( . liege), CiinhJ f; 
The Ladies' C.-lhge, f./i. !!•nk.nu {for Indus onl>/>: St. Gregorys 
Colh-.v, l i t> iinul. : The Hernoi-W.it t College, Kilint.iiryh ; Tin* Royal 
Medieal Coll- g'*, /•.'/>■«>•»» ; The Count v School, //< n lord-, Ttu* Yorkshire 
('..liege, /.«*•>/*; Toe N.vggeston School*. Ijcomt. r ; St. Edward’s 
College, Liverpool ; Univei sity College, l.ri rpo»t ; The Owens College, 
Munch' *f* c ; Rutherford ("liege, .V- iccoyttc-aii- 7 "tu ; University Col¬ 
lege, Xiittin-.’hti.ii ; Tin- High S< liool, nun-rutr ;/: Ttn* Public Sehmd, 
Plymouth ; Firth College, ishtjfield ; .>tunyhurst College; and St. Cuth- 
bel I s (.Villege, UshuU'. 

Every c.noli.!;«(•■ is required to apply to the Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, Loudon, W • for a Form of Entry not 
lest than jive. evrJU before the commencement of the Examination. 

April 7th, Arthur MilmanJM. A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

NF.W CIIA1R OF HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT will, on Monday. IMh .Uxr. s ext, or 
seine sulise.|ii*iit «lay, appoint a PR'iFESSdR to this CHAIR. 

While any portion of lli-tor> will be within the se«ipe of the Chair, 
special regard vv ill b.- had to the attainments of the Candidates !U the 
department of M-xbrn Ilistoiy. 

Tin* Piote>*:or vv ill be n'lulled to deliver annually at least one full 
Ordinary Course ..f Ion 1,. etun-s. and <>ne full II. ti.iun* Course of So 
la eriires, ami to discharge tin- olio r duliew <.f a Pi.>te*sor. 

The beet tins will e\t**nd ov er eit tier a continuous Winter SeFsion of 
say nix months, or. should the Court so determine, over half of the 
Winter Session, together with the Summer Se.vnou of say three 
months. 

The salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £:*“>, subject to 
abatement in the event of tin* University Fee Fuud at any tune lading 
to prov i-le the normal salaries ..f the Pi..1‘.*»s..r«. 

Tin a| is.mtment will 1«-made •*ad \itam aut ciilpam." an*l carries 
with it the l ight to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinam «*. 

E ieh applicant sli mid lodge with the undet signed, not laterthau 
Monday, 2Mh May n«-\t, si.xlieii«opn-s of his application, aiul bixt--eu 
copies ..f any T* st im -nrils he may denire U> submit. One copy of the 
application should be signed. 

M. c. Tavlor, Secretary, Ediubuigh Univernity Court. 

University of Edinburgh, 
lulli March. 1 W 5M. 


rjTHE GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 

SCHOOL loB GIIiT.S. 

PiiiMirvL . Mrs. LACEY. 

Heau-Mistio *•*,—Miss LACEY, Hanenilh* Hall, Oxt.-nl; First (’ItuiF 
in the Honour School of Modem History; Cxford University 
Extension Lecturer. 

Visitiv: TivetiiHs:— 

Miss .T. W. Kikraldy, Somerville Mall, Oxford; First Class in the 
Honour School <>f Natural Science. 

Mis* A. G. Evk i*, Nc'wuh'iui College, Cambridge; First Class Natural 
S* n*nces Tripos. 

MissC. M. Ridlif-.. Girton College, Cambridge; Classical TriiK>9 
Miss M R. Home, Duly Margaret ilall, Oxiord; Honours, Classical 
MiMlerations, 

Miss Lot i.v Drewim (English T*uignnge, Elocution'. 

^Ir. Aktiii kS.-mi hv i:i*. I'lof-j-s-.r at tin* Koval C-dl*.go of Music. 

Miss Gvi.i.vri.v. A»s..ciatof the Royal College of Music. 

Mi. R < AiuioM * (Violin). 

Mine Oiivimci <Dancing and Physical Exercises'. 

Mr. W. M< Plit-HsoN (Fem ingiui 1 Drill*. 

Rirr.iiEM t: pEKMimn t<*:— 

Tin* Lady Laura Ridiling; Miss M. Sh.iw-L* fevre, late Principal of 
Soniervilh* Hall ; Mrs. A. II. .Tohnxui, II..u. See. As o.*iatioii for the 
Ed'icati.-n of W omen, (»xfor*l; Mi— Maitland. Principal of Somerville 
Hall; tin* Very Rev. the Dean of Uo< In-ster; the Rev. Professor 
SynieB, M.A., Principal of Fniv.-rsitv College, Nottingham. 

The NEXT TERM will h* gin MAY 4tli. 


r pHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREW'S 

-A- GRAFTS THE 

DIPLOMA nnd TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of F.xamitmtion may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty ddh-ient subjects, the stand-ini. being t'io siiim; as that for the 
M A. D. gr. i* The c- ntn-s of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfiien, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
i.union, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-oii-Tyuc, Paisley, 
Tr iro, &r. 

For Pn’-pictus, Ac., apply to the Secretart, L.LA. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, X.B. 


R 0Y 


AL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

THURSDAY NEXT Uiun. im, at :i o’clock.-PROFESSOR J. F. 
BRIDGE, Mus.Doc., Organist ot Westminster Abbey ami Gresham 
Prolessor of Mn-ic. FIRST of TWO LECTURES on “ MUSIC." 
1. MUSICAL GESTURES, u. MoZART a» a TEACHER, Haif a- 
Guinea. 

S \ TURDAY i Apr ii. 2 P, nt 3 o'clock.—II. D. TRAILL, l-Vp, D.c.L. 
-FIRST ufj TWO LE( TURKS on “LITERATURE and JOUK- 
N A LISM. JIalf-a-Gnine;L 

Subscription to II tin* Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


jJXIVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

PROFESSOR W. P. Ki:n will give THREE PUBLIC LEfTUREK 
on the “ICELANDIC S-\(i.\S," ou Tl* ESD \ Y. Anin. 17, Tuesday. 
April 24, and Tuesday, May 1, at 4 o’clock. Thcso Lectures are open 
to the Public without Payment or Tickets. 

J. M. lIoiiMu noii, M.A., Secretary. 

P JEBARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

Detached House ; stands on lop of (‘lift; South Aspect: Private 
Plat-field: Resident Master*.—Mr-.. JAMES MACDuNELL, (lone 
Clifl’, J Inset un he ( hint*, Bournemouth. 

C’DITCATION.—Particulars as to best 

* - A University or Army Tutors, ami Schools for B*>yn or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtaine*! u’r«*e of charge) b.v s<aiding a state¬ 
ment of requirements to K. J. Bkevok, M A., t*, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 

2 tola., nmall svo, doth, 8?. tid. 

EINHOLD — SIDONIA the 

-A-’-X. SORCERESS. Translated by Lady Wild*, and THE 
AMBER WITCll, by Lady Dun Gordon. 

ihrvu & Tubssr, 0, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


0 Y AL LITERARY FUND. 

GENER AL LORD ROBERTS. V.C.. G.U.B . G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.E., 
will preside at the loith ANN I VERS \RY DINNER, to be held at 
the WHITEHALL RonMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, S.W., on 
WEDNESDAY, Ai-kil 25th,at half-past six for seven o’clock precisely 


STEWARDS. 


The 11 on. Willmm Waldorf Axtor. 

Alfred Austin. K*<|. 

Georg.-- B-uth-v, Esq. 

William Blackwood, E«i. 
folonelthe Lont Kustac*: Cecil. 
Fmlcriek Clripman, Exp 
C*>louel Sir II* nry Collett, K.C.B. 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, 

F.S. A. 

Wdfred J. Crippn, Esq., C.B., 

The lA»r«l Justice Davey. 

Sir John Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
.1. P. Gassiot, Esq. 

F W. Gibbs, Esq . C.B . Q.C. 
Henry Hueks Glide, Esq., F.S.A. 
Ailstey Guthrie, Esq. 

The Viscount ilitnijHleu. 

Colonel Henry Hosier. 

Arthur D. Junes, Esq. 

The Rev. Augustus Jcssopp, 
D 1). 

Prof.sFor William Pat on Ker. 
Grfi-urJ. Kilvington. Esq. 

W illiam Knighton, Esq . LL.I>. 
Sidney L e. E*q. 

Sir t.eorge L -wi*. 

W E. II. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., 
I.L.D. 

W. S. Lilly. Egq 
T. Norton Longman, Esq. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lub- 
Isick, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Alfred Lyall. K.C.B , K C.I.E. 
Clarence W. Mcllvaine, E*j. 
Frederick M:tcmillan, E»q. 

Sir The.nlore Martin. K.C.B. 

John Murray, Esq.. F.S.A. 

J. C. Parkinson. E«|. 

R. E Prothero, Esq. 

Tin* Very Rev. the Dean of 
Rochester. 

A If ml do Rothschild, Esq. 

Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
M.P. 

J. E. Sandy**. Ewp, Litt.D, 
clement Sg«*tt. Esq. 

A Murray Smith. Esq. 

Sir Walter de Sour*. 

E. SteinkoplT. Esq. 

Sir Douglas Straight. 

>1 ijot-Gciieml Tlutckwell. C.B. 

T. Fisher Unwin. Es<i. 

Tliu Rev. J. E'lwanl Vaux. 

Th * ll*>n. William Warren Vernon 
Colonel the Lord Wantage, V.C, 
K.C.B. 

Captain G. Wemvss. 

The Rev. Rob«-rt .J. Wilson, D.D. 

(Warden ** f Keltic'. 

C. Kuiffht Wat»*m, Esq., F.S.A. 

A. P. Watt, Esq. 


Gentlemen vv illing to attend the Dinner are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary. Dinner tickets «»uc guinea each. 

A LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 

7. Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

13 0YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

JL (Incorporatwl by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M E. GRANT DUFF, G C.SJ. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 1WH, at 8.30 r.K. 

The following Paper will t>e read 

“T1IE EARLDOMS UNDER EDWARD I,” by Professor T. F. 
TOUT, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

2* 1 , Hanover Square, W. 

gHAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. 

Tho ANNUAL READING, “KING RICHARD II," Arranged 
and Rehearsed under the direction of Mr. WM. POEL, will be given 
at hTEINWAY HALL. LOWER SEYMOUR STREET. POKTMAN 
SQUARE, ou FRIDAY, April ‘.nth, at 8 p.m. 

Tickets, 3s., V* , and Is.—Apply IIox. Skc, 13, Upper Berkeley Street; 
or Miss Bucrnkll, 75, ladbrooke Grove ; orCeem F. J. Jcxxixus, E«q. 
(Hon. Treas?.), 27, Walbruok, E.C. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

XJL INSTITUTION. 

For the Relief of Distressed Arti.stx, their Widows, and Orpbiuus. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plaee at the WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOMS. THE ID'TKL METKOPoLE, on SATURDAY, 
Ai-kil 23, at half-past (( o’chx-k. 

The Right Double. LORD KIBBLES I) ALE, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines. One Guiuca. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart.. R.A., lion. Secwfary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

19, St. James's Street, S.W. 

MONDAY NEXT, April 16 .—Optical Stock. 

]\rR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

1.VL AUCTION, at this GREAT ROOMS, :<?. KING STREET. 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY NEXT. Amu. 18th, at half past Pi 
precisely, th. FIRST PORTION of the OPTICAL STOCK of Mem 
JollN ROWLEY a SON, of «||, Edgware Hoad, W., comprising 
Microseopeti and Telewpes—Mathematical Instrument*—opera and 
Field Glasses—Compasses—Model Engines—Gold and Silver Frame 
Spectacles and Folders — Lint* ms and Slides —Barometers —Ther¬ 
mometer*. Ac.; alsof»l;ti« Show Counter Case* aud various Fittings.' 

on view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-AL art reproducers, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
1IEHR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading Don Ion Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Precede 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants o 
Antiquarians, An-h.-rologist?*, and those engaged in tho investigation 
aud publication of Paioehial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Hr production of I Ports of Art , Original MSS., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Yiexcs^Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , Ac., Ac., at a moderate cctt. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


TYEVIL’S PRONOUN, and other Tales. 

By Mbs F. Forbes-Robehtsox. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Rkevls 4 Tukxer, 5, Wellington Street, 8trand, W.C. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of 1U procesa of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the Brltlah Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publisher*. For specimens, 
prices, Ao., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &o., of Portraits by Holl, E.A., 
Onleas, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; " Sphisq, 1 ' by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac.; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE AST GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Xs remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Alt," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, poet free, Oss Shi iuso. 

New Pamphlet, “Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application._ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMP ANY, LONDON 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friend* may unite in One Subscription and 
thn* lessen the oost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Book* of the Past Seasons are on Bale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


WUSIH’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10ton, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with thia Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

041, Brampton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t.,E.C 


T W A RROWSMITH’S 

" . 11 • XX THREE-ANDJHXPEb 


THREE-AND-8LXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. XVULL 


^NTHONY 

JJOPE. 


T 


H E 


PRISONER 

0 F 

2 END A. 


“ One of our leading Novelists says: “ It is capital stuff. The plot is 
high-spirited, and worked out with vorv gallant good breeding. I 
finished it and then turned back and read bits again.” 

“Mr. Anthony Hone may justly be invited to look with pride and 
pleasure upon the brilliant novel he has contributed to the Arrowsmith 
3$. tfd. Series. It is one of those novels that, moving us with keen 
delight, set grateful hearts longing to send the author a warm vote of 
persoual thanks. It grows ever more difficult to find fresh fields for 
fiction, and when we chance across a novelist who seems with every 
new effort to strike the unwonted, wo should do something to en¬ 
courage him ."—Morning Leader. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London: Simpsin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 368, will be published on MONDAY NEXT. 

1. AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

2. DR. JULIAN’S HYMNOLOGY. 

3. MEMOIRS of CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Seoond Volume. 

4. THE LIQUEFACTION of GASES. 

5. THREE NOBLE ENGLISH WOMEN. 

fl. VON MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN in BOHEMIA. 

7. NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 

8. KIDI) on SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

». THE NEW MINISTRY. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

No. 34, APRIL. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles. 

MR FREEMAN and the BATTLE of HASTINGS. By J. H. 

Round. With a Note by the Editor. 

BISHOP BECKINGTON and KING HENRY VI. By theVen. 
Archdeacon Fkrry. 

THE CITY of YORK in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Miss Maud Sellers. 

“THE BOKE LONOYNG to a JUSTICE of the PEACE"and 
the ASSESSMENT of WAGES. By Miss Ellen A. 
McArthur. 

2. Notes and Document*.— 3. Review* of Rook*.— 4. List of Historical 

Rooks recently published. —5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
London: Losqmans, Green & Co. 


8vo, 6s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 356, wilt bo published on APRIL IStb. 

Costknts. 

I. TUB BRITISH NAVY. 

II. TUB POLITICAL LIFE of W. If. SMITH. 

III. SHAKESPEARE'S BIRDS and BEASTS. 

IV. OCEAN MEADOWS. 

V. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

VI. THE PLEASANT LAND of DEVON. 

VII. THE LIBERALS and SOOTH AFRICA. 

VIII. A CYCLE ol CATHAY. 

IX. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE vtrw OBSTRUCTION. 
X. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

XI. HYPERIDE8 and the NEW PAPYRI. 

XII. DEMAGOGUES in BRITISH POLITICS. 

Jons Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 3«. 6d. 

TVTACKAIL’S (J. W.) THE SAYINGS 

1VJL tho LORD JESUS CHRIST from the FOUR EVAN- 
GELI8TS. Collected and arranged by 

Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 3 vol*., 8 yo 
32b. 

TIMES .—“It is an important, instructive, and picturesque 
contribution, almost the first of its kind, to an undeservedly 
neglected branch of English history.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE .— “Mrs. Green’s book is learned 
enough for a whole faculty of professors, while it is irradiated 
by a humour and sympathy which come from a brighter 
atmosphere than that of the common-room.” 


QUESTIONS of the DAY, 

SOCIAL, NATIONAL, and RELIGIOUS. Being 
Addresses delivered in St. Mxrtm's Church, Leiceeter, 
on Special Occasions between the Years 1870 and 1800. 
By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Peterborough Cathedral; Master of Wyggeeton’s Hospital; 
late Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester; formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CRITICISMS on CONTEMPO- 

RARY THOUGHT and THINKER8. A Series of 
Essays selected from “ The Spectator.” By RICHARD 
HOLT HUTTON, M.A. (London), Fellow of University 
College, London. 2 vols., globe 8ve, 10s. 

[The Bverslky Series. 

DAIL Y NEWS .—'“ Most of them are excellent as literature, 
and all are subtle in thought. Mr. Hutton is a bom critic, 
with a wide range of spiritual interests, and a strong sense of 
ethical purpose. 

TIMES .—“Thoughtful and suggestive essays.The range 

of the essays is wide and various, and Mr. Hutton finds 
occasion to display his intellectual antagonism side by side 
with his large intellectual sympathies.” 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.8. In Monthly 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each volume. 

[The Evers ley Series. 

VoLI. Method and Results; Yol. IT. Darwiniana ; Vol. Ill 
Science and Education; Vol. IV. Science and Hebrew Tradi¬ 
tion } Vol. V. Science and Christian Tradition; Vol. VI. 
Hume. With Helps to the 8tudy of Berkeley; Vol. YfL 
Man’s Place in Nature; and other Anthropological Essays. 


MODERN LOVE. A Reprint. 

To which ia added “ The Sage Enamoured and the Honeet 
Lady.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 6e. 


BALLADS and POEMS of 

TRAGIC LIFE. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6a. 


POEMS and LYRICS of the 

JOY of EARTH. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Third 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7a 6d. 


Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6e. 


TO AUTHOR8 AND EDITOR3. 


NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER 
KENDAL. SYNDICATE, 


Supplies high- 
claae short and 
serial fiction; 
bright sketdhee; 
articles on 
general sub¬ 
jects. 


VINO LI A SHAVING SOAP. 

Shaving becomes a pleasant and easy operation by the use 

of VINOLIA 3HAVINQ SOAP, which Jidda a 
rich creamy lather that is agreeable to the moet eenaitive 
■kin, and renders the beard delightfully obedient to the 
action of the razor. 

VINOUA SHAVING STICKS, Bd., la., la.6d., 8a., and Ss.Sd. 
CAKES, Is., 8a., and 3s. 


T3ARDS and the BIRDS. Selected from 

-D various Poets by F. Noel Paton, Esq. With 10 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Hugh Blackburn and Hubert Paton. 

Reeves * Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


M I OUIDTC RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.: 

IIL-IJ Onilm I Cr or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2*. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress anrl ordinary wear, 
anv (rise, nost free, 2s. 9d., 3a 9d., 4a 9d. t 5a 9d., or fla Pd. Twilled 
Night Shirta 2s. lid., 3b. 9*L, 4a 9d.. or 5b. Pd. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Beat 4-fold Collars, 4a. 6d. and 5a 6d. do*.; made exact to 
pattern, 2a 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 3s. fid. per do*.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4a 6d. per dozen : Table I D I G U I |Mp|V| 
Cloths. 2 yards square, 2a !*d. each, 1Ipfl Lb I ■ w Ei IW 
24 yards by 3 yardB, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10*d. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lid. per yard; 


nor dozen: Turkish Bath Towela Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from laid. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, Is. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 3s. fid. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests. 
Coats of Arma Initials, Ac., woven and embroidered, bamples and 
Illustrated Price Lists poet free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M’HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By 

MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 8 vols, crown 8yo 
31a. 6d. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
31a. 63. 


iron SI. Y0 POST.—" The story ha» depth of feeling aa 
well as diatinction of atyle, and, above all, it ia very human.” 

1VEST3IISSTBR GAZETTE .—” A moat admirable novel, 
excellent in style, flashing with humour, and full Of the ripest 
and wisest reflections upon men and women.” 


MACMILLAN & 00., 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUCHTON. 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


In 1 vol,, crown Svo, 6s. 


Other STORIES by Miss BROUGHTON 
are— 

MRS. BTJGH. 

COMETH Ur AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BT T T TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SUE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

ALAS ! 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


And each may be obtained in 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 


The NOVELS of ROSA N. CAREY. 

I-OVER or FRIEND ' 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HKATncoTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

NOT LIKE OTHER OTRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

UUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFI E. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

FOR LILIAS. 

Each in 1 vol./crown 8vo, 6). 


The NOVELS of MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
THELMA. 

ARDATH. 

VENDETTA. 

WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


The NOVELS of MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 

THE SIN of J008T AVEUNGH. 

AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 

ROOD'S FOOL.” 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS by Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

TTIE WOOTNG O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE ? 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS by Mrs. RIDDELL. 

GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 
BEUNA BOYLE. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NOVELS of MARY LINSKILL. 

TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN 8E\. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

CLEVEDEN. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


TheNOVELSof JESSIE FOTHERGILL 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 

THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 

ALDYTH. 

BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 

PROBATION. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE COUNTRY 

Month by Month. 

MARCH A XT) APRIL XOJY READY. 

Cloth, silk-sewn, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 2a. each ; paper, 
printed stiifened wrapper, gilt top, Is. each. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

TIMES.— “ Well adapt'd to thepurpose.” 

NATURE.— “ Interesting and brightly written.” 
SCOTSMAN.-—' “ Full of observant .sympathy and special 
knowledge .” 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. —“ It is altogether delight - 
ful reading.” 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. —“ Charming gossips— remind¬ 
ing ns of Gilbert Whi'e and llichard Jefferies.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. —“ Should delight the heart of the 
naturalist 

(And many more.) 


NEW NOVELS —In Two Volumes. 

AT THE 1 LIBRARIES. 

DUST 

BEFORE 

THE 

WIND. 

By MAY CROMMELIN. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

FRO. 

ATHENAEUM.—“ Written with a care and skill worthy of 
•belter materials .” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A tale of grim and emrl 
retribution , directly illustrating the scriptural pronouncement 
which declares that the sins of the parents shall be visited on the 
• children . powerfully written throughout .” 

COXTRA. 

THE MORNING POST.—“ Pervkbted-unpleasant— 

MELODRAMATIC — CORRUPT TO THE BACKBONE— UNSAVOURY 
TALK.” _ 

MRS. MACQUOID S Latest Hovel. 

IN AN ORCHARD. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

In 2 vols. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—** Pleasantly written. 

dainty setting.simple and healthy reading.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH—“tit*. Macquoid is an adept in 

the art of word painting.Her sketches of Norman and 

Breton character are not surpassed in vivacity and veri¬ 
similitude by those of even the ablest native specialists such 
as Elie Berthet, Alphonse Karr, and Andre Theuriet.” 

A 111 EX A E UM.— U Very pretty.It is needless to soy 

that the author is as successful as usual.” 

GRAPHIC .—“Unsurpassable art—for it is the art of nature 
herself—with which Mis. Katherine Macquoid makes us 

realise and enter into the whole lives of men and women. 

is charmingly exemplified in her story, * In an Orchard.’ ” 

MORNING POST. —“Naive simplicity .... the story is a 
pretty one.” _ 


NEXT WEEK. 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 

Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies. and 
Purposes of Modern English Art. 

By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. 

With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 
8vo, cloth, 12a. 6d. 

The book contains some unpublished reminiscences of 
Rnpi^tti’s student days and career in art, and describes the 
Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and its long 
conflict with academic traditions. 

AMONG THE MOORS: 

Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONT BARD, 

Author of “In Egypt,” &c. 

Superbly Illustrated. Royal Svo, cloth, 16s. 

[In a few dags. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
Vellum. THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

M. Montbard, whose skill as an artist has been rendered 
familiar to everyone through the pages ef the Illustrat'd 
I -1 don News, recently explored the highways and byways of 
Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners* and 
customs of the natives, the characteristics of the scenery, the 
architecture of the cities and mosques, and every aspect of the 
social life of the people in town and country. 


ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN. 

ByCapt. G. J. YOITNOHTJBB4ND, 

Queen’s Own Cotps of Guides, Author of “Eighteen Hundred 
Miles on a Burmese Tat,” &0. 

With Hlustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OP 
BOOKS FOR 1893. 

A List of Books published in Orest Britain 
and Ireland in the Tear 1893, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 

Also of the Principal Books published in the 
United States of Amerioa. 

With the Addition of an Index to Subjects. 

Koyal 8to, fis. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Prince.) Mary, Duchess of Teck. 

A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING 

By MARIAN HUMFRRY, British Lying-in Hospital, 
London; Diploma London Obstetric Society; Member 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, and of its Registration 
Board. Crown 8vo, 800 pp. f cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE CHAIRMAN'S HANDBOOK. 

By Sir R. F. D. PA LG RAVE, K.C.B., Clerk to the 
House of Commons. Tenth and Revised Edition. Crown 
Svo, doth, 2s. 

“ A brief compilation of suggestions and rules for the con¬ 
duct of chairman of public ana other meetings, based open 
the procedure and practice cf Parliament.”— Daily News. 

GLIMPSES of the FRENCH Revo¬ 
lution: Myths, Ideals, and ReaUtlea. By J. G. 
ALGER, Author of " Englishmen in the French Revolu¬ 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ No writer has done more thorough work in the investiga¬ 
tion of the personal side of the Revolution than Mr. Alger, 
whose ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution’ commanded, 
not long ago, general attention and critical approval. The 
present work is even more interesting, dealing, as it does, with 
many aspects of the Revolution, always from a personal point 
of view ; and, like its predecessor, it shows signs of careful 

and accurate research.A deeply interesting and moot 

valuable book.”— Daily Chronicle. 

LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 

lP- 20 - 1801 . By Mrs. NEWTON CR03LAND (Cumina 
Toulmin), Author of “Mrs. Blake,” &c. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“ A book of the day. Will be new to most readers and in¬ 
teresting to all.”— St. James's Budget. 

“ Mrs. Newton Cropland has written a pleisant volume of 
reminiscences put together with remarkable clearness.” 

Athenaeum . 

FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of 

the Venetians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERT¬ 
SON, Author of “ Count Campello and Catholic Reform 
in Italy.” With Illustrations and Facsimile Letter. 
Crown Svo, cloth, fls. 


In One Volume, 8s. 6d. 

INSCRUTABLE. 

By ESME STUART. 

“ Is exciting enough to please at least one * jaded reviewer.’ ” 

_ Athenaeum. 

London : 1 j, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE" 3ERIES. 

New Volume Just Ready. 

A CUP of COLD WATER. 

By the Rer. J. MOBLAI8 JONES. 

With Photogravure r.rtrait, crown Svo, (doth, 3a. ScL 


London : Sampson Low, Mabston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lame, E.C. 
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No. 1145, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is' particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
<$•<?., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

FRA0MENT3 OF ITALIAN niSTORY. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines. By Oscar Brown¬ 
ing. (Methuen.) 

The Datcn of Italian Independence. By Wil¬ 
liam Boscoe Thayer. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Venice. By Horatio F. Brown. (Rivington 
& Per rival.) 

Charles 111. of Naples and Urban VI. By 
St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann.) 

Under the picturesque title of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, Mr. Oscar Browning has pub¬ 
lished a short history of Italy from 1250 to 
1409. The former date is that of the death 
of Frederick II., the beginning of the end 
of the Imperial supremacy in Italy; the 
latter is that of the judgment of the Council 
of Pisa, when the Reformation was almost 
in sight. The period that lies between 
these historic landmarks is thronged with 
incidents of high historical significance. It 
includes the last agony of the house of 
Hohenstauffen ; the founding, indeed almost 
the whole history, of the Angevin dynasty 
of Naples; the coming and passing of 
Henry of Luxembourg; the rise and fall 
of the Scaligers; the all but royal pre¬ 
dominance of the Visconti; the ruin of 
Genoa; the enslavement of Florence; the 
rising of Rienzi; the plague of the Black 
Death, and that worse plague of the Con- 
dottieri. Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio ; 
Giotto and his revelation; the new art and 
the new learning; the new language and 
the new warfare; all belong to this same 
period, which saw, besides, the beginning and 
almost the end of the Great Schism, the Papal 
Captivity and the return from Babylon. 
Adequately to chronicle a century and a 
half of such vast and various human effort, 
in a volume of one hundred and eighty 
pages, was obviously impossible. Mr. 
Browning has, of course, no space to show 
the various sides of doubtful guilt or inno¬ 
cence, to discuss the sufficiency of motive, 
to weigh the exact proportions of chance 
and design. He has often to deliver judg¬ 
ment without stating his grounds, to acquit 
or condemn without hinting at the evidence. 
Nevertheless, though his sketch is unquestion¬ 
ably faulty in details, in mass and outline, in 
broad lights and shadows, it is an admirable 
presentment. Neither is there much to 
complain of as regards accuracy, particularly 
if we bear in mind how curiously difficult 
it is to be quite sure of details, such as the 
exact day on which an epoch-making event 
has happened. Mr. Browning, for instance, 
states that the Sicilian Vespers occurred on 
Easter Monday, March 80, 1282. In this 


he follows Sismondi; but Milman, following 
Villani, gives the day as Easter Tuesday; 
while Hallam accepts the vigil of Easter, 
apparently from Giannone. i» however, 
only right to mention that there are a few 
errors in dates (the printers are probably 
responsible) which ought to be set right in 
a second edition. Thus, Lewis of Hungary, 
who died in 1382, is described as having 
descended into Italy with his army in 
1390. Charles of Durazzo, the nephew 
of the man executed by Lewis, is 
made to accede to the Hungarian throne 
in 1396, and his death is given as 
happening in February, 1290, when the 
dates should be 1385 and 1386. There 
are also a few slips in the text. The state¬ 
ment, for instance, that, on the night of 
Andrew’s murder, he and Catherine—mean¬ 
ing Catherine of Valois—were sleeping 
together at the convent of Murrano, is a 
libel on that elderly lady. It was from the 
young Queen Joanna’s side that the prince 
was called by his murderers or their accom¬ 
plice—a fact much insisted on as proof of 
her guilt. We own that we think that 
Mr. Browning takes a wrong view of 
Joanna’s conduct; and it is scarcely fair 
to quote Lewis of Hungary’s letter about her 
“inordinata vita praeterita,” without adding 
that all the evidence goes to show that the 
charge of immorality was without founda¬ 
tion. This lady threatens to become a sort 
of Mary Queen of Scots for Italy, where 
she has been of late years much discussed. 
Nothing, however, has been produced to 
throw a doubt on Hallam’s luminous judg¬ 
ment of her case, which amounts to a verdict 
of not proven as to the murder, and not guilty 
on the other counts. So, too, Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s assertion that there is no reason to 
suppose that Charles of Durazzo (whom the 
victim’s brother subsequently hanged for 
the murder) was privy to it, is at least open 
to question. A still more unaccountable 
statement is that King John of Bohemia, 
the son of the Emperor Henry VII., 
was taken prisoner at Crecy. A King 
John (of France) was taken prisoner 
by the Black Prince at Maupertuis; but 
that the author has confused the two is not 
credible. The story of John of Bohemia 
is familiar. He was almost blind, and, 
desiring to strike a blow for his French 
friends, asked two of his knights to lead 
him against the English. This they did, 
interlacing their horses’ bridles, and gallop- 
ing together into the thick of the fight, 
all three were slain. 

One question we must allow ourselves to 
ask before quitting Mr. Browning’s book. 
In it condensation has necessarily been 
carried to the utmost limits of the bearable. 
It has been skilfully done; but the result 
is a sort of historical pemmican, painfully 
nutritious, though we admit good in flavour. 
Unless the mental digestion of the 
average historical student has had in these 
latter days a great accession of assimilative 
force, it is difficult to believe that such pro¬ 
ducts can be a wholesome educational diet. 

Though Mr. Roscoe Thayer calls his 
book The Dawn of Italian Independence, it 
really deals with the dark hour that comes 
before the dawn. It is the history of the 
interval between the Congress of Vienna in 


1814 and the surrender of Venice after the 
shortlived dictatorship of Daniel Manin. 
It was outwardly a period of gloom and 
silence, broken only by futile and dis¬ 
astrous explosions. Yet, in Italy, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, 
during this distressful time, the soil was 
being prepared and the seed was being 
sown, and the harvest is Modern Europe. 
Monarchical France has brought forth the 
Republic, oligarchic England has become a 
democracy, Germany and Italy have become 
nations. But while, in other countries, 
change has been the result of more or less 
regular development, in Italy it came with 
a suddenness that took away men’s breath. 
After Solferino the old order simply col¬ 
lapsed. And this was the case not only in 
Lombardy, where the Austrian Government 
(though for an alien government not an 
unjust or cruel one) had, just because it 
was irremediably alien, no root in the 
esteem or confidence of the governed, but 
in Tuscany and Modena, and most of all in 
the two Sicilies and the Romagna, where 
the rulers were Italians. The history of the 
thirty-five years following the Congress of 
Vienna provides the explanation of this 
remarkable phenomenon. Perhaps it is a 
pity that it should have been written by so 
bitter a partisan of the cause which we 
believe to be right, but perhaps the 
convincing character of his narrative is 
partly due to this very fact. The belief 
in the hopelessness of constitutional 
reform, which, in 1859, prevailed among all 
intelligent Italians not bound to the old 
regime by ties of self-interest, did not grow 
up in an hour. Nothing but reiteration, 
repeated treacheries of princes, numberless 
cruelties of the executive, oppression in 
many forms, continued day by day and year 
after year, could have brought home the 
fact to the average Italian. Mr. Thayer 
has set forth this process, at least in its 
salient details. His work is so good that 
one feels indignant that it is not better. 
He certainly tells a story brilliantly, and, 
in the main, his views on crucial events are 
sound. With his sketch of 1820, and the 
events before and after Laibach, of the 
troubles that arose ten years later, and 
those which led up to Novara, we have no 
quarrel. His portraits of Charles Albert, 
the Italian Ilamlet, of Metternich, the 
lay Hildebrand, of Pius IX., “ the peerless 
benefactor, from whom all good gifts were 
possible,” even of de Lesseps, with his 
comical outbursts of passion, are extra¬ 
ordinarily graphic. Where he fails is in 
his habit of treating state policy as if it 
were a very simple business, in which any 
man of good sense and right feeling must 
necessarily succeed. Hence come all kinds 
of divagations: attacks on England and 
France for not intervening to save Venice 
from bombardment; comparisons of le pere 
Radetzky and of Oudinot with Genseric and 
Attila ; tirades against diplomacy as “ the 
art of ruling by chicane ” ; and similar dis¬ 
figuring puerilities. Again, the preliminary 
sketch of the ten centuries or so that precede 
the period chronicled, though excellently 
put together, is marred by a good many 
errors. Nor-, are they, we fear, mere 
slips jij the ordinary ^henae of the 
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word. They seem to arise from the 
writer’s overmastering passion for pic¬ 
turesque effect. When we speak of errors, 
we do not mean misprints, such as barroccio 
for “Carroccio,” or guacho for “ gaucho.” 
Who does not suffer from “ was uns alle 
biindigt,” the bondage of the printer ? It 
is the sacrifice of truth to picturesqueness 
that we complain of. Mirabeau did not 
“ fling down defiance to the king’s mes¬ 
senger in the Tennis Court,” but in 
the Salle des Menus. Nor did Odoacer 
1 unite the Peninsula of Italy in his Ostro- 
gothic kingdom,” for he united nothing, 
and his waB a Skyrrian or Herulian king¬ 
dom. Nor did Prance in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury “ defeat her most dangerous vassal,” 
the Duke of Burgundy. It was to the Swiss 
republicans, not to the French king, that 
he lost “ Gut und Muth und Blut.” A word, 
too, must be said about Mr. Thayer’s 
literary style. He is very eloquent, and can 
spin a phrase with the best. When, for 
instance, he says that Dante in choosing 
to write the l) h in a Commedia in Italian 
“ gave a patent of nobility to every modern 
language,” the thought is true, and the 
expression is suggestive. Again, in his 
description of the slow ferment of liberty, 
which between 1830 and 1848 kept the 
autocrats anxious, his phrase, ‘‘Not a few 
turbulent men but a great thought was their 
adversary,” is worthy of his countryman, 
Emerson. At times, however, the desire to 
be striking makes him write very strangely. 
His reference to Metternich as having “ at 
Cracow frontlessly violated the treaty of 
Vienna ” is an example of this strangeness; 
while his comparison of de Sauget liberat¬ 
ing the Sicilian convicts to “a cuttlefish 
oovering his retreat in a murk of sepia ” is 
so infelicitous as to excite a smile. But we 
hardly know what to do when we read that 
“ the perjured Neapolitan king tarried in 
Florence while the Austrians went down and 
squelched the patriotic army.” The flavour of 
modem slang certainly goes very ill with 
the old-fashioned sobriety of the rest of the 
sentence. 

Mr, Horatio Brown’s Venice is conceived 
in the spirit of the annalists of fifty years 
ago, but he makes abundant use of the 
modem authorities, particularly Bomanin’s 
Storia documentata di Venezia. He briefly 
sets forth the doings of the Republic, 
almost decade by decade, from the first 
election of Tribunes by the fourteen island 
townships, down to the time when the last 
Doge, at the bidding of General Bonaparte, 
bade his servant take away the ducal bonnet, 
“ Tole questo, no la dopero piu.” Perhaps 
he is most happy in depicting the first 
developments of her corporate life, and he 
brings out with excellent emphasis that 
singular note of early Venetian character, 
the instinct which checked every attempt 
to make the Dogeship hereditary. But the 
irony of fate doomed the people who 
declared that “ they did not come to 
the lagoon to live under a Lord,” to sink 
into the submissive subjects of all the 
grandi whose names were in the Libro 
d’Oro. Of course the Venice that the world 
knows best is the Venice of the decadence, 
what Mr. Brown calls “ the Venice of Fran¬ 
cesco F oscari, the Venice of the Ambassadors, 


the Venice of Paoli Sarpi.” But the Venice 
that is most wonderful is the Venice that 
repelled the Frank invaders, the subject of 
the Eastern Caesar, and later his conqueror, 
the Venice of Enrico Dandolo, and of the 
Zenos. Mr. Brown writes with the immense 
advantage of one who knows the material 
Venice au fond ; and his knowledge is of 
unique importance in regard to a place 
which alone of the great cities of Europe 
can boast that she has never been stormed, 
or burnt, or ruined by an invader, not a 
stone of whose palaces, not a brick of whose 
quays has been overturned by the hand of 
the alien. This made her final decay 
all the more sad to look on, though it 
helped to hide the malignant disease of 
which she was dying. Mr. Brown’s picture 
of the moribund Venice of the eighteenth 
century is as excellent as any part of his 
useful and unpretentious book. 

Charles III. of Naples and Urban VI. is a 
sequel to the volume on Queen Joanna 
published last year. Both are scholarly 
monographs, showing considerable research, 
beautifully printed, and containing inter¬ 
esting architectural illustrations. In his 
later book, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley is, we are 
glad to note, crisper and less rhetorical in 
style than formerly, though he still has 
hardly taken sufficiently to heart the truth 
of Flaubert’s paradox, that the adjective is 
the natural enemy of the noun. Charles Duke 
of Durazzo, King Charles III. of Naples, 
the conqueror of his benefactress Joanna, 
and who, like her, fell by the hand of the 
assassin, is not a particularly sympathetic 
character. But though he was himself 
suspected of a useful murder, his character, 
unlike hers, has neither been bitterly 
assailed cor has it found passionate de¬ 
fenders. His career, however, abounds 
with knotty points, which give full scope to 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s passion for elucida¬ 
tion ; and in nearly every case we find his 
reasoning just, though he acquits King 
Charles III. of the murder of Joanna and 
Joanna of the murder of Andrew. Even 
in his dealing with Urban VI., one of the 
most odious tyrants that ever dishonoured 
the throne of St. Peter, one must applaud 
the author’s fairness in insisting on his 
savage hero’s total freedom from small 
vices. 

The appended essay on Ceceo d’Ascoli, the 
friend of Dante, poet, physician, astrologer, 
and professor of philosophy, is a study of 
one of those complex characters in which 
Italy was so fertile. He belongs to an 
earlier period than Charles and Urban, his 
career ending in 1327, when he was burnt 
in Tuscany as an astrologer or wizard, 
which he seems to have believed himself to 
be. The populace certainly shared this 
belief; for it is recorded that on the day of 
his execution Florence turned out en masse 
to see if so famous a stregone would bum, or 
whether the evil spirits would come and 
rescue him. His contributions to philosophy 
and medicine were unimportant; and as to 
his poetry, though it was taken seriously by 
his contemporaries, probably the verdict of 
the biographer of Petrarch is just, “S’il 
n’etait pas plus sorcier que poete, on lui fit 
une grande injustice en le brulant.” 

Reginald Hughes. 


Poems. By Francis Thompson, (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) 


One of the main differences, it may be, 
between a poet and a poetaster, the singer 
bora and the singer manufactured, lies in 
the proportion of topical influence shown 
forth in their respective productions. The 
essentially and rightfully “ minor ” poet 
seems evermore or less (but generally more) 
the mere mirror of certain contemporary 
waves of thought or emotion, the sport of 
fashion and the glass of form. You oould 
date his verses to a year, nay to a month 
even, by their tendencies no less than by 
their mannerisms; and, to be sure, it is 
better so, for when he strives to be indi¬ 
vidual and untrammelled the result is 
not often agreeable. The poet, on the 
other hand, bears no season’s stamp, carries 
no company’s banner, however dainty; his 
work has nothing in common with that of 
the modiste and the milliner; it is neither 
for to-day nor to-morrow, but for all time. 
Verse-making is a pleasant enough hobby, 
given sufficient facility and an adequate 
lack of humour: it pleases him that makes, 
and (sometimes) him that reads, while it 
should not be forgotten that verse is simply 
invaluable for “ lightening up ” the pages 
of periodicals, where it is often an excellent 
and inexpensive substitute for a tail-piece. 

Minor poetry has perhaps been too much 
and too harshly decried of late. In the first 
place, it is a deep delight to its author 
while the singing-fit lasts; secondly, you 
are not compelled to peruse it when bad, 
while, when good, you may pick out the 
purple patches with oomplace»ee, if not 
rapture; and, lastly, what is excellent will 
surely live, what is worthless as indubit¬ 
ably die. “ Time will show and the mid 
declare,” with the admirable sanity of 
natural forces, which is to perish and which 
shall survive, so that in reality all is for the 
best. The real poet, one must suppose, has 
some reward in the very quality of his 
work, the rhymester in the gratification 
of his harmless vanity; each should be 
moderately happy in his own way, for 
each may believe, as he will, that his 
odd unreasonable yearning after post¬ 
humous popularity will be fulfilled, and 
in this very immaterial issue neither 
can know disappointment. Which is yet 
another beneficent law of nature, and just 
as it should be. The ultimate destiny 
of their works is scarce likely to trouble the 
slumbers of either Shakspere or Mr. Samuel 
Rogers; and in all probability both were 
equally blessed, from the practical point of 
view, while they lived and wrote. 

However that may be, one is fain to 
believe that, even in the false perspective of 
the present time, a time necessarily of green 
judgments and hasty enthusiasms, it is 
possible, clearly if rarely, to discern some 
who stand, as it were, like the offspring of 
the gods lang syne, a head and shoulders 
above their fellows. To this delectable 
company Mr. Francis Thompson has been 
already, and with reason, declared to 
belong; and, indeed, there seems but 
little likelihood, unmomentous though 
the matter be, that posterity (if posterity 
read poetry at all) will not endorse this 
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verdict. Despite the blemishes on his work 
(and they are obvious enough in all con¬ 
science), it stands plainly confessed for him 
who runs to recognise as the output of a 
genius. Mr. Thompson is no “ poet of 
fashion ”; the fifteenth century might claim 
him almost'as easily as this; the alternate 
perfection and clumsiness of his technic are 
entirely out of touch with the mild charms 
and mild defects of average contemporary 
veTse. When he errs he errs so boldly, 
so badly, with such a perverse sincerity, 
so fine a show of wholeheartedness, as to 
extort (just as a high-spirited child, who 
deliberately chooses now and again to be 
recklessly perverse, may win) some measure 
of indulgence. Even at his ungainliest and 
his most wilful, Mr. Thompson sins still in 
the grand manner: with all his faults of 
rhythm and mistakes of metaphor he is 
never undignified; his sublime may now 
and then incline a little towards topheavi¬ 
ness, but cannot Bink to the ridiculous. To 
misquote a commonplace of criticism, he 
has a few of the defects of some of his 
qualities. And his qualities are rare indeed. 
For sheer beauty of thought, phrase, and 
imagery, a great many of these poems could 
scarce be bettered: subtle with the fine sub¬ 
tlety of strength, remote yet intimate, austere 
and still sumptuous, fair with an unfamiliar 
excellence and sweet with an unearthly 
sweetness, this book is, as it were, the 
mystic rose of modem poetry—if you can 
call that modem which bears about it no 
sign or superscription of the times, and is 
even, here and there, tinged with medieval 
colour, like a sun-ray gleaming through an 
old stained-glass casement. 

Several of the lyrics, and, most notably, 
“The Making of Viola,” bring to mind 
some of those pictures painted on golden 
backgrounds by early Italian masters; 
“ The Poppy,” again, has something not 
aU un-Swinburnian in its metrical effects; 
while the lines, “ To my Godchild,” begin¬ 
ning thus— 

“ This labouring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 

Biding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 
Down some froze Arctic of the aerial ways: 

And now, back warping from the iuclement 
main, 

Its vapourous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 
It swung into its azure roads again ; 

When, floated on the prosperous sun-gale, you 
lit, a white halcyon auspice, mid our frozen 
crew ” 


are invested throughout with a classic 
splendour of language and metaphor, joined 
with an almost superhuman tenderness, that 
are perhaps the most prominent charac¬ 
teristics of Mr. Thompson’s poetry. 

Marvellously simple and suggestive is the 
poem called “ Daisy ”; it has, moreover, 
both light and atmosphere, no less than 
music and human sentiment, as this short 
excerpt shows: 

“ A berry red, a guileless look, 

A still word—strings of sand ! 

And vet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 

" For standing artless as the air, 

And candid as the skies. 

She took the berries with her hand, 

And the love with her sweet eyes. 


“ The fairest things have fleetest end: 

Their scent survives their close, 

But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose ! 

“ She looked a little wistfully, 

Then went her sunshine way— 

The Bea’s eye had a mist on it, 

And the leaves fell from the day. 

“ She went her unremembering way, 

She went and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone, 

And partings yet to be.” 

Of greater complexity, but none the less 
lovely, are “ Before Her Portrait in Youth ” 
and “ Her Portrait.” Few things in the 
book are more lyrically delightful than “ A 
Carrier-Song”; but perhaps themost entirely 
perfect is “ Dream-Tryst,” which it were im¬ 
possible to refrain from giving in its entirety: 

“ The breaths of kissing night and day 
Were mingled in the eastern Heaven : 
Throbbing with unheard melody 
Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven ! 

When dusk shrank cold, and light trod shy, 

And dawn’s grey eyes were troubled grey; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 

And mine to Lucide. 

“ There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine; 

There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyeB were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain-drops 
From her sweet soul below. 

“ The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair. 

I joyed for one, I joyed for her, 

Who with the Past meet girt about: 

Where our last kiss still warms the air, 

Nor can her eyes go out.” 

What an Aubade might not Mr. Thompson 
make, an he would! For here (to say 
nothing of the exquisite vein of sentiment) 
is the very breath of dawn, the silence, the 
dew: that illusion, so subtle, so infinitely 
hard to capture, is realised to the full. It 
is not too much to say that there are few 
better lyrics in the English language. 
Strange that on the very opposite page 
your eye is caught by such an ill-chosen 
simile as “ an oubliette of God.” Surely 
Mr. Thompson had not pictured to himself 
the inevitable associations connected with 
the word. However that may be, “ God” 
and “ oubliette ” in the usual acceptation 
of these names should not be linked to¬ 
gether. But Mr. Thompson is a poet of 
contrasts; and when his best is so fine, the 
rest can be of little importance. His 
stumbles and slips are hardly so deep, or 
so disastrous, as Browning’s. 

Gkaham R. Tomson. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life: being Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences. By W. B. Le Fanu. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Tiie name of Le Fanu has long been asso¬ 
ciated with Irish fiction and Irish verse in 
the person of the author best known in 
England as the writer of Uncle Silas ; and 
now his brother has published a first book, 
as an almost octogenarian author. It is so 
good a book that it should not be his last; 
but, at least, it is enough to ensure him a 
place among Irish authors. It is not an 
ephemeral collection of anecdotes and mis¬ 


cellaneous reminiscences, such as abound 
just now; nor does it belong to that other 
tedious class of fashionable books, minute 
and unimportant autobiographies. Mr. Le 
Fanu has for “ seventy years ” been in 
many fortunate situations for the observa¬ 
tion of Irish life, for meeting with men of 
note, for studying various matters of in¬ 
terest ; and he has no common faculty for 
discerning just those things worth record¬ 
ing. His book is not a great work of art, 
but neither has it any affectations or pre¬ 
tences of being one : it is plain and straight¬ 
forward, written with simplicity and ease. 
It keeps clear of vexed questions; indeed, 
so disconnected is the author from the 
political movements of a long lifetime, that 
the names of Davis and Mitchel are 
wrongly spelled—a thing hardly possible to 
any active follower or opponent of “ Young 
Ireland,” or to any student of the Nation. 
Even about matters as much social as poli¬ 
tical Mr. Le Fanu writes little: the one 
exception being a lively chapter upon his 
recollections of the Tithe War in 1831, and 
even that mainly from a picturesque and 
dramatic point of view. Son of a well- 
known Protestant clergyman in Dublin, 
afterwards Dean of Emly and a Limerick 
rector, Mr. Le Fanu writes of old Dublin, 
of days at Trinity, of country people and 
acquaintances, as of his experiences in later 
life, when an engineer or Commissioner of 
Public Works, with a good ear, eye, and 
memory for things striking and amusing. 
There is also a pleasant open-air freshness 
in his records of sport with rod or gun; and 
the peasant stories happily diversify those 
of the learned professions and public men. 

Writing neither as Irish landlord nor as 
Irish “ patriot,” but as an Irish gentleman 
of an active profession and unpolitical 
office, Mr. Le Fanu sets before us an aspect 
of Irish life, common enough of course, but 
less familiar in books than others. There 
is plenty of stir and excitement in the book, 
but it is not passionate and turbulent: we 
have no typical scenes from “ the good old 
times,” of revelling squireens, hard riding 
and hard drinking : those times which died 
not so very long since. Nor do we find here 
the emotions and struggles of the popular 
movements, with their great poetry and 
their squalid prose. The book reminds us 
of an Breland apart from all extremes: a 
normal Ireland of the professional upper 
classes, with no lack of Irish humour and 
geniality, but more English than other 
Irelands. A Carlyle would find it natural, 
that an Irishman busy over railways and 
other public utilities, in short, “ doing 
work,” should be more sober and clear¬ 
headed than your idle aristocrat or your 
starving peasant. That would be an 
idealising view of things. But certainly 
Mr. Le Fanu, in telling those scenes and 
anecdotes, simply and heartily, without 
political purpose, contrives unconsciously to 
put his reader into a good humour with 
Irish things, be he Nationalist or no. “ In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” There is no exaggeration nor 
condescension. We are sure that its writer 
would not cadi the Castle or the League 
“the curse and canker” of the country; 
he would attack, or defend, or take a middle 
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position, but always with strong reason, 
and without rhetorical excess of language. 
Bemembering all that has happened in 
Ireland, and in England, and in the United 
States, since Catholic Emancipation, it is 
difficult not to wonder at, and to admire, a 
book upon that long and troubled time, so 
genial and so sane. It is not political; but 
the very face of Ireland, the talk in all 
Irish society, the public and private men of 
the day, the speech and thought of promi¬ 
nent men, have been steeped in politics; 
and one is surprised to find so little evidence 
of it in such a book. And, experto crede, a 
strong partisan may read it, without feeling 
angry at this passing by of such momentous 
matters; for what it recalls and records has 
an importance or an interest of its own. As 
a treasury of Irish stories, good sayings, 
and similar delights, this book has hardly a 
rival of its own kind. 

There are many books dealing more 
minutely with the wit and humour of the 
country masses; but for the pleasantries 
and absurdities of other classes, there are 
few books of recent times so good. It 
happily embalms the characteristics of many 
■“ characters,” such as once abounded in all 
university and cathedral cities, circuits and 
assize towns, clubs and other haunts of 
“ the world,” professional or lounging. 
“ Characters,” men say, are becoming rare: 
lack of leisure, the rush of affairs, make us 
all much alike, or we are growing ashamed 
of peculiarity. Dublin, to judge from a 
hundred books, lives and memoirs and the 
like, has been not inferior to Edinburgh in 
its wealth of wits and butts, oddities and 
eccentrics, humorists and mighty talkers. 
The perusal of many books abounding in 
anecdotes often leads to a grave suspicion of 
much that passes for historical truth. 
Anecdotage, like folk-lore, has its problems 
of origin and distribution. Stories become 
attracted to the heroes of great stories, jests 
to the great jesters, epigrams and bom mots 
to the great masters of those arts. One 
knows that Sydney Smith and the late 
Mr. Jowett are renowned for many things 
said before they were bom. But in less 
obvious cases the problem is complicated. 
Do strange incidents and witty sayings 
repeat themselves? Do they ever occur 
almost simultaneously in two places to two 
men ? A mere difference in the telling of a 
story may be of no importance, and can 
cause no surprise. Thus, we are not dis¬ 
tressed because Mr. Le Fanu tells the 
“ halfpenny anecdote ” about Dr. Barrett, 
the notorious don of Trinity, Dublin, 
differently from Lever in Charles O'Malley. 
Bnt take this case. Archbishop Whately, 
says Mr. Le Fanu, used to tell of a 
beggar who followed him asking alms, 
to whom he said, “ Go away; I never 
give anything to a beggar in the streets.” 
The beggar replied, “And where would 
your reverence wish me to wait on 
you ? ” Bishop Wilberforce, in his diary, 
records that Archbishop Trench, of Dublin, 
told him the incident as happening to 
himself. To which Archbishop was the 
beggar’s answer given? Whately coming 
first, one is inclined to say Whately; but 
Trench tells the story of himself to a witness, 
who promptly wrote it in his diary. Did 


Mr. Le Fanu confuse Whately and Trench, 
or did Trench tell it of Whately, and 
Wilberforce mistake him ? Or did it occur 
to both? It happens to be a matter of 
infinitesimal importance; but such doubts 
are far reaching, and go beyond their im¬ 
mediate cases. In another instance, Mr. 
Le Fanu writes that a story has been told of 
Sergeant Murphy, which “really happened 
to quite another man, a resident in Kerry, 
who dearly loved a lord.” That story has 
certainly been told of “ quite another” third 
man, who dearly loved a lord, but did not live 
in Kerry, Warren of Ten Thousand a Tear. 
But for the most part Mr. Le Fanu’s stories 
are as fresh and indubitable as they are 
delightful; he has no signs of Mandevile or 
Munchausen, nor any pardonable tricks of 
native blarney and extravagance. Among 
his best are stories of some once well-known 
Irish Catholic clergy, men of powerful 
character, and no less humorous than the 
great Franciscan Father Mathew, or the 
great Dominican Father Burke. And all 
are without the least spice of malice, such 
as often creeps into good stories. 

Here and there it may be thought that a 
practical inexperience in the religion of the 
Irish majority makes a sort of barrier, 
which no goodwill on both sides can cross; 
it is certainly so in the beautiful Irish work 
of Miss Barlow and of Mr. Yeats. Apart 
from this, Mr. Le Fanu appears equally 
at home with Limerick labourers and with 
the Beef-steak Club, with any peasant 
humorist, and with Thackeray. Yery 
welcome are the glimpses we have of his 
distinguished brother, whose works are not 
yet generally valued at their true worth. 
What, in spite of his protest, is called, with 
a depreciatory meaning, the “ sensational ” 
element in them, has overshadowed their 
less obvious features: few writers, except 
Hawthorne, have so subtly mingled a 
grotesque humour with a strange and 
pensive beauty. But Mr. Le Fanu’s literary 
skill is remarkable also, though displayed 
so unpretentiously : his stories are not only 
excellent, but excellently told, with the 
genius of the true raconteur ; and all his 
descriptions or reflections are happily and 
tersely expressed. His book, though 
delighting the reader, baffles its reviewer, 
who refrains from unfairly telling its best 
stories, while it presents no single important 
point for criticism. It is just a book of 
pleasant things well remembered and 
related, a good talk about an active and 
varied life, well written down. Yery Irish, 
it is not too much so for any reader who 
has not that advantage. We can but con¬ 
gratulate the veteran novice upon his first 
book, with the heartiest thanks. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Oelasian Sacramentary, Liber Sacrament- 
orum Romanae Ecclesiae. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix, 
by H. A. Wilson. With Two Facsimiles. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is a very valuable contribution to 
liturgical research. The work has been 
executed at the cost of great labour, and 
with a scholarly thoroughness worthy of 


all praise. It may, in brief, be declared 
to supersede entirely all previous attempts 
to exhibit the text of the ancient Homan 
Sacramentary with which the name of 
Gelasius has been from an early date con¬ 
nected. Even those who have ready access 
to the works of Tommasi (or Muratori) and 
Gerbert will find that for the Btudv of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary Mr. Wilson’s work 
not only supplies a more trustworthy text, 
but saves an incredible amount of time 
and labour if an attempt at comparison be 
instituted. 

The Yatican, Bheinau, and St. Gallon 
MSS., which are our most important sources, 
have been collated afresh for this edition; 
and certain other MSS. of less value 
from their fragmentary character or other 
reasons, preserved in the Bodleian, together 
with one in the library of Magdalen 
College, have in certain places been used 
as helps in determining the text, or by 
way of textual illustration. In fact, I 
think the truth is not overstated when I say 
that every source of information at present 
available has been examined, and put 
under contribution. Indeed, Mr. Wilson 
has treated the text of the Sacramentary 
with a scrupulous care that would not be 
unworthy of the treatment of Biblical texts. 
The fulness of the textual comment may be 
exemplified by two instances. The Canon 
Actionis (excluding post-communions) does 
not occupy quite three pages; these are 
illustrated by no less than eighty-nine notes 
exhibiting textual variations. The Ordo de 
Sacris Ordinibus Benedicendis extends to 
not quite two pages, while the notes are 
fifty-two in number. 

The Yatican MS. (Regime 316) is natur¬ 
ally taken as affording the basis for the 
editor’s work; but the text is emended, when 
necessary, from other sources. As each 
Missa or other section is supplied with 
elaborate textual notes, the reader can form 
his own opinion as to the soundness of the 
editor’s judgment. In the vast majority of 
instances, there can be little question that 
the reading adopted is the true one. 
Here and there we may hesitate, or prefer 
an alternative; but even in these cases 
second thoughts will, I believe, often lead 
the student back to an acceptance of Mr. 
Wilson’s determination. 

A very useful feature of this work are 
the marginal references, which exhibit at a 
glance the principal texts in which each 
liturgical formula is to be found. And 
it is no small advantage to have here in¬ 
cluded not only what may be properly called 
“ Gelasian ” texts, but also references to the 
Leonine Sacramentary and to the Gallican 
and other early liturgical forms; while an 
indication is also given of the presence or 
absence of the formula in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, which can be further seen at 
once in situ by the help of Mr. Wilson’s 
earlier work, the Classified Index to the 
Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries according to the text of Muratori’s 
“ Liturgia Romana Fetus." In a word, the 
comparison of early Western liturgies has 
been facilitated by the painstaking labour 
of the editor to an extent which is quite 
surprising, and the usefulness of the book 
is extended beyond the oirole of those who 
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are engaged exclusively on the more remote 
antiquities of the Boman liturgy. 

An Introduction of some sixty pages 
describes very fully the MS. sources, and 
deals frith the problems arising from their 
comparison. The evidence for the Gelasian 
origin of the “ Gelasian Sacramentary ” is 
again reviewed, the editor, though expres¬ 
sing himself with rather more caution, 
being in substantial agreement with the 
results arrived at by M. Duchesne in his 
Origines du Culte Chretien. 

When a man sets before him a laborious 
task of a particular kind, and accomplishes 
it with singular success, it may seem un¬ 
reasonable and ungracious to complain that 
he has not done more. But we cannot but 
express the hope that Mr. Wilson, having 
done so much, may be induced to go 
further, and give the world an explanatory 
commentary on the book, which, on the 
side of textual criticism, is so highly satis¬ 
factory. In scores, nay hundreds, of places 
(more especially in the rubrics), not only 
younger students, but those who have been 
long familiar with Muratori, would gladly 
welcome illustrative comment. 

We must not omit to notice that an 
appendix to the volume exhibits the contents 
and arrangements of the parts of the 
Bheinau and St. Gallon Sacramentaries, 
together with marginal references to the 
places in Gerbert’s Monumenta Veteris 
Liturgiae Ahmannicm where the forms 
may be found. Yery complete indices com¬ 
plete the work. 

This notice, though inadequate, may serve 
to call attention to a liturgical work of the 
first importance. J. Edenburgen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The One Too Many. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Grey Romance and other Stories. By Mrs. 
Clifford, H. D. Traill, D. S. Meldrum, 
Gilbert Parker, Frederick Greenwood, 
Frank R. Stockton, W. Farl Hodgson, 
and Erskine Gower. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Romance of Shere Mote. By Percy 
Hulburd. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

In an Orchard. By Mrs. Macquoid. In 2 
vols. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

The Little Widow and other Episodes. By 
William Tirebuck. (Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co.) 

Mrs. Thomdale's Cousin. By E. M. Bacot. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tier Angel Friend. By Monica Tregarthen. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Whatever anyone may think about Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s books as novels, as exposi¬ 
tions of maimers, as criticisms of life, and 
so forth, he knows, if he is a critic, that in 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s hands he is always in 
the hands of a craftswoman, and generally 
in those of an artist. We must confess 
that it is a considerable relief, after a course 
of the go-as-you-please exercises which seem 
to pass for works of fiction with the majority 
of writers, both old and new, to come across 
a book like The One Too Many. So far as 
general merits of writing, construction, and 


not a few other things go, the supposititious 
(of course not real) critic could, as it seems 
to us, only say, “No; this is not The One 
Too Many; it is The One-a-deuced-deal-Too- 
Few just now.” And this merit—which 
may be further allegorically phrased as the 
merit of basing a house, not on its chimney¬ 
pots, but on its foundation, and of building 
it, not with the very newest unbaked brick 
and the very latest untempered mortar, but 
with such materials as have been known 
to build good houses of old—makes us 
comparatively disinclined to notice any¬ 
thing that may seem a defect of detail. 
Defects of detail, however, are not exactly 
wanting. We are not much troubled by 
something which, as we have observed, has 
puzzled other reviewers, the fact that the 
two chief sets of characters—the tyrannical 
prig, Launcelot Brabazon with his victimised 
wife Moira, and the group of emancipated 
Girton girls, of whom one “mashes,” as 
she would herself say, a policeman, another 
preaches suicide and pessimism generally, 
and a third permits Brabazon to pay her as 
much attention as his ancient and fish-like 
nature permits—draw, as satires, an ap¬ 
parently opposed moral. Fire and water 
draw an exceedingly opposed moral; and 
yet both exist, and it is well to impress on 
mankind the dangers of falling into either. 
The fault that we find with The One Too 
Many is that almost all its chief characters, 
after a fashion rather French than English, 
are pushed to the exaggeration of the type 
instead of being kept to the truth of the 
individual. Mrs. Lynn Linton is hardly 
likely to answer, as some of our novices 
answer their critics, “ But I knew just such 
a priggish and venomous bully as Brabazon, 
just such a pretty, helpless idiot as Moira,” 
and so forth; for she knows well enough 
that this is no defence. And she has cer¬ 
tainly touched up her Girton group with 
too much white and red and black paint. 
Nevertheless, the book is distinctly amusing, 
and we have heard, among those who have 
read it, but one desire as to knowing how 
Effie Chegwin got on with the policeman. 

“ A Grey Romance ” and its companions 
are, for the most part, written by very 
eminent hands; and their eminenthandiwork 
is by no means unworthy of them. Mr. 
Greenwood’s “ Young Genius ” is not so 
much a story as what somebody else has 
called a “faded photograph” of the life, 
or certain things in the life, of Shelley—a 
parable, in short; and few people, except 
those whom it hits, will deny that the parable 
hits hard. Mrs. Clifford’s title-tale deals 
with a situation not new, but newly enough 
handled—the St. Martin’s summer of love 
between an elderly couple. It has been 
observed of old by the uncomfortable that 
St. Martin has a habit of turning you with¬ 
out a moment’s notice from summer into 
another season, wherein not merely the 
traditional half; but quite the whole, of his 
cloak would be required to keep you warm ; 
and so it happens here. But Mrs. Clifford 
has given the better part to her own sex in 
a pardonable but slightly unfair manner. 
Her male being is a very poor creature. 
In enforcement of the irony of life (it will 
be observed that these stories do not “ run 
cheerful”), Mr. Traill perhaps excels both 


the writers we have mentioned in his “ Two 
Proper Prides.” The handling (to apply 
with exactness a phrase which has been 
ridiculously scattered about of late) is rather 
like Maupassant’s ; but it is still more like 
that of an elder and better balanced French 
writer, Charles de Bernard, supposing that 
Bernard had been able, as he too seldom 
was, to be tragic without being melo¬ 
dramatic. The way in which Maurice 
Gambier and Clara Mostyn, through “proper 
pride,” evil fate, and the very officious aid 
of a kind friend, missed the happiness which 
might have been none the less keen because 
it would probably have been short, could 
not have been improved in the telling. 
Mr. Stockton has contributed a brief legend 
of a cheerfuller kind, which is not unworthy 
of the author of The Schooner Merry Chanter; 
Mr. Hodgson, a lively semi-political stoiy, 
which we should have liked none the less 
if it had been a little less full of personal 
reference and allusion; and others, other 
good things. The literary eranos or picnic 
is sometimes too much of a feast of scraps: 
but not here. 

Mr. Percy Hulburd has done a good deal 
to make us hold The Romance of Shere Mote 
cheap. He has written it, or a great deal 
of it, in a strained and pompous style, 
which does not attain grandeur or beauty. 
He indulges, without provocation, in the 
most wildly disputable propositions—as 
that a person who invested early and sold 
out in time at the South Sea Bubble period 
abstracted so much “ of the national wealth.” 
How was the nation richer or poorer by the 
mere transference of a certain sum from 
several of its foolish pockets to one of its 
wise ones? And, lastly, he has used for 
his principal strings the most threadbare 
cords of romance. The family of the 
Lusteds, with its ancestral crimes, its curse 
of madness, its wicked and boding carp in 
the moat, and all the rest of it, is not 
merely archi connu, but never was very 
good stuff, and always required a master 
hand to make anything of it. Yet Mr. 
Hulburd’s book is by no means a despicable 
book. His angelic heroine, Ancilla Peralta, 
who dwells amid, and escapes unharmed, 
the various weirds of the Lusteds, is really 
angelic without being at all mawkish; the 
strangely-crossed loves of Lord and Lady 
Akehurst (who live for a trifle of twenty 
years or so as man and wife without dis¬ 
covering that they are passionately fond of 
each other) are well done; and many of the 
minor scenes and characters are good. Even 
John Lusted, despite the fact that he bears 
the burden of an accumulated heap of 
trumpery — horse - taming and magnetic 
powers, vast strength, mysterious ante¬ 
cedents, unnatural enmity with his father, 
and half the other frippery of all the 
schools of the Black Veil and the Hand of 
Glory—has intervals of ease and nature. 
There is, no doubt, something in Mr. Percy 
Hulburd; but it has got to be put into 
shape and measure. 


Mrs. Macquoid’s equable and pleasing 
workmanship, and the singular facility with 
which she takes “ French pictures in English 
chalk,” are very well known, and have not 
often been belter illustrated than by In at\ 
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Orchard. Whether the flighty, impulsive, 
capricious, but perfectly pure and sound- 
hearted Gabrielle, the heroine, who, in 
her brief married life, does not make 
the quite unmixed happiness of her hus¬ 
band, and who has vicissitudes afterwards, 
would be recognised by Frenchmen as an 
ideal French girl, we shall not undertake 
either to say or to deny. Nor shall we 
even hint affirmation or denial on the 
subject. But she is certainly human. And 
the excellence of the local colour in the 
scenes and characters grouped or sketched 
around her will escape no one. 

We think that Mr. William Tirebuck 
would have done better if he had pitched 
his stories in a somewhat lower key. They 
are by no means destitute of power, either 
in invention or in execution; but there is 
rather a sense of strain in -them, whether 
it is a strain of the pathetic, as in the title 
story, of the horrible, as in “ Hick Drew,” 
or of social satire, as in “Tewkins’s Two 
Wives.” It is possible, however, that this 
may be a mere personal impression, and 
that others, even if they feel it, may not 
dislike it. At any rate, Mr. Tirebuck’s 
observation is certainly acute, and his 
plastic faculty in reproducing it not small. 

As an example of the perfectly “quiet” 
novel of country life, Mrs. Thorndak's Cousin 
is not to be evil spoken of. It is not 
exciting; and perhaps even to those who 
recognise the not-exciting as a genre in 
novel writing which possesses quite as much 
legitimacy as the exciting, it may seem a 
very little to abuse its privilege. But it is 
not dull; and it is true. 

We have striven in vain to find anything 
good-natured to say about Her Angel Friend, 
except that “ Monica Tregarthen ” is a very 
pretty name, and that the owner of it has 
apparently written with the most excellent 
intentions. But if the other Monica had 
written a book like this and asked her 
son’s opinion of it, we fear that St. Augus¬ 
tine would have been put in a great strait. 

Geobge Saxntsbuky. 


SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

The Builders of American Literature. By 
Francis H. Underwood. (Gay & Bird.) The 
resent volume treats of American authors 
om before the year 1826, and is to be 
followed by another which will enumerate and 
discuss the later writers. Of course the names 
of what may be termed the fathers of American 
literature appear here, but the forthcoming 
volume will deal with some well-known writers 
concerning whose merits considerable differences 
of opinion exist. Mr. Underwood’s plan is to 
give, in each instance, a record of facts and a 
brief critical estimate. He does not aim at 
exhaustive treatment or even attempt a full 
bibliography. His purpose is simply to produce 
a trustworthy popular handbook. His critical 
estimates are usually judicious, and they 
indicate (as former works of his have also done) 
catholic sympathies. It is not everyone who 
could show such a friendly appreciation as he 
does of men in many respects so widely 
asunder as Lowell, Holmes, and Whitman. We 
are not sure that “ melancholy ” is the right 
word to apply to Hawthorne’s writings. Haw¬ 
thorne was a serious rather than a melancholy 
man, and this characteristic was reflected in his 
works. To Thoreau, Mr. Underwood does less 


than justice, having, as it would seem, failed— 
as Lowell also failed—to discover his “ secret.” 
Persons who knew him intimately do not 
report that he was the self-absorbed, un¬ 
sympathetic, and even envious person suggested 
by Mr. Underwood. Emerson, one of his 
nearest friends, found him very different from 
this. It was Emerson—not Hawthorne, as Mr. 
Underwood says—who described Thoreau as a 
person of “ rare, tender, and absolute religion,” 
a remark which, coming from Emerson, means 
that his nature was beneficent. Dr. Emerson, 
in his biographical sketch of his father, affirms 
that Thoreau ‘ ‘ stood the severest test of friend¬ 
ship, having been once an inmate of Mr. 
Emerson’s house for two years,” and describes 
him as “a kindly and affectionate person 
especially to children,” while with grown 
persons he had “ tact and high courtesy, 
though with reserve.” That, in the case 
of Lowell, Mr. Underwood should err 
somewhat in the other direction is not 
surprising. The author of “ The Biglow 
Papers ” was, we are told, “ the best friend, 
the most charming companion, and one of the 
ablest and wisest of his generation ”—a use of 
the perilous superlative which at once weakens 
the force of the judgment and lays it open 
to question. Among the best estimates in the 
book are those of Washington Irving and 
George William Curtis. Mi-. Underwood does 
not undertake to discuss, or even to mention, 
all American writers bom before 1826. He 
admits that often no clear line of division is 
possible between the authors chosen for his 
work and the authors who have been omitted. 
His line, such as it is, is undoubtedly zig-zag. 
He apologises—not without reason—for omit¬ 
ting, among others, Jones Very, John Weiss, 
and David A. Wasson. Others there are who 
certainly should not have been omitted—for 
example Charles Brockden Brown (whose 
novels may be, as Mr. Underwood incidentally 
remarks, “intensely disagreeable,” but are 
undoubtedly, as he admits, “ powerful ”), Amos 
Bronson Alcott, George Ripley, and Horace 
Greeley. He would hardly have erred if he 
had included Dr. Lyman Beecher, Henry Ware, 
Jun., and Elizabeth Peabody, for his book con¬ 
tains names of less worth and fame than any 
of these. We think, too, the once popular Mrs. 
Sarah Payson Parton (Fanny Fern) was entitled 
to a place; and has Rufus Griswold—whose 
verdict, once upon a time, could make or mar 
a literary reputation—so fallen that he must 
have no place in a book which affords two pages 
to the worthy, but unimportant and practically 
forgotten, William Wirt ? 

A New England Boyhood. By Edward E. 
Hale. (Cassells.) While telling, in his pleasant 
way, of his own boyhood, Mr. Hale oontrives 
to tell much about boyhood in general, in and 
around Boston, sixty or seventy years ago, and 
much also about the ways and customs of the 
period. His father was a civil engineer and 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and was 
reputed to be a fanatic on the subject of rail¬ 
ways. " When it was thought crazy to talk 
about such things, he talked about the 
possibilities of a railroad westward.” Mr. 
Hale cannot remember the time when there 
was not a little model railway in the house, 
which was shown to visitors that they might 
understand what was meant by a oar running 
upon rails. “I can still,” writes Mr. Hale, 
“ see the sad incredulous look . • . with which 
some intelligent person listened kindly, and 
only in manner implied it was a pity that 
so intelligent a man should go crazy.” The 
result of the elder Mr. Hale’s “craziness” 
was that, immediately after the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway was opened, an engine 
called the “ Meteor ” was ordered from George 
Stephenson, for the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, founded in 1831. Of course, we are 
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all so much wiser now that we can afford to 
laugh at our grandfathers, who doubted the 
possibility of rapid travelling by the aid of 
steam. In these days, a scheme needs only to 
be wild and fantastic enough to win a crowd 
of adherents. We will admit no limits to the 
power of machinery: it shall even serve to 
make mankind virtuous and happy when 
worked by politicians. In respect to scientific 
inventions, it must be admitted, the new 
wonders follow one another so rapidly that 
there is no time, even if there be the desire, to 
doubt. Machinery, however, does not make as 
good furniture as our grandfathers made 
without it. Mr. Hale uses ohairs, tables, and 
sideboard in his house to-day, whioh are 
as good now as they were seventy years ago. 
Seventy years hence, collectors will surely look 
in vain for any perfect specimens of the furni¬ 
ture of our day. Referring to Old Boston, Mr. 
Hale mentions that it was paved with the round 
“ cobble ” stones still used in country towns ; 
and he offers the suggestion, on the authority 
of an ‘ ‘ accomplished friend,” that the term. 
“ cobble ” is derived from the lapstone used by 
the cobbler to stretch his leather—that, in 
short, it means cobbler’s-stone! In the oourse 
of his narrative, Mr. Hale throws an interesting 
light on some of the Puritan survivals in New 
England. One such survival is a distaste for 
public worship on Sunday evening. The 
Puritan theory was that the family was 
the Church, and the father of each family a 
priest, qualified to conduct worship. Accord¬ 
ingly, he did conduct family worship each 
morning and evening; and “ any proposal for 
an evening service anywhere else ” than at 
home was regarded with mistrust, because it 
tended to break up that family worship “ which 
was so essential to their plan.” Evening 
public worship is, of course, oommon enough 
now in Boston ; but, says Mr. Hale, “ at this 
moment you will find, in old Boston families, 
the habit of going to visit one another on 
.Sunday evening, but not of going to church. 
Where people go to church steadily on Sunday 
evening, you may generally guess they are not 
of old Boston blood.” Puritanism is so often 
held responsible for the dreary Sabbatarianism 
which still finds champions, that it is worth 
while to note that in some parts of New 
England, in Puritan days, custom was more 
lax than now. The Sabbath ceased at sunset. 
Mr. Hale records that, at the house of his 
grandfather, “ a stiff Calvinistic minister,” the 
children watched for the sun to go down on a 
Sunday afternoon, and then brought out their 
“ little cannons and fired a feu dejoie in honour 
of its departure.” Then, for the remainder of 
the evening, they played “ Blind Man’s Buff.” 
Even in Boston, Sunday evening “sacred” 
concerts came into vogue a good many years 
ago. The theatres there were, however, closed 
on Saturday evening as well as on Sunday, 
until enterprising managers defied the city and 
the State, and the law was altered to admit of 
Saturday evening performances. After gain¬ 
ing the right, Mr. Hale says, suggestively, 
“ they generally found it more convenient to 
have the performances of Saturday in the after¬ 
noon ”—one more instance that the surest way 
of preventing a thing is not always to forbid 
it. We must conclude with an anecdote of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, having reference to 
the lecturing system. 8ome one asked Mr. 
Lowell whether he supposed the average 
audience of an interior town oared much for 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Lowell answered 
frankly, “ I do not suppose they care for Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher at au. But I suppose they 
have heard of me and want to see me, and a 
good way to see me is to pay for my lecture, 
sit in front of me, and see and hear me for the 
hour in which I am reading something which 
interests me.” Mr. Hale does not tell us—but 
it is true—that the boyhood here ohronioled 
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was followed by a noble manhood. Will he 
not oontinue hie story into those later years ? 

Comic Tragedies. Written by “Jo” and 
“Meg,” and acted by “The Little Women.” 
(Sampson Low.) Almost anything which 
relates to the Alcotts, especially to the author 
of Little Women, is interesting; and it was a 
happy thought on the part of “Meg”—the 
last survivor of that famous family—to repro¬ 
duce these “ Comic Tragedies.” To the original 
writers and actors of them, they were far from 
being comic; but still, to them, they were 
tragedies only in a dramatic sense. They were 
sources of real enjoyment to the lonely children, 
thrown back so much on themselves for their 
pleasures. “ After a long day of teaching, 
sewing, and ‘ helping mother,’ the greatest 
delight of the girls was to transform themselves 
into queens, knights, and cavaliers of high 
degree, and ascend into a world of fancy and 
romance.” Jo’s “tragedy-loving soul de¬ 
lighted in the lurid parts ”—villains, bandits, 
ghosts, while .Meg preferred to be the tender 
maiden or the cavalier. “ Amy was the fairy 
sprite, while Beth enacted the page or 
messenger when the scene required their aid.” 
The character of the dramas is suggested in 
their titles: “Noma, or the Witch’B Curse” ; 
“ The Captive of Castile, or the Moorish 
Maiden’s vow ”; and so on. Jo and Meg were 
the authors, and also the principal actors, 
taking sometimes four or five parts each in a 
play. For the fact that there were only four 
actors available did not influence the authors to 
limit the number of characters represented. In 
the extravagance of language and the exagger¬ 
ated situations these youthful dramas are funny 
enough. Yet they are not without tokens of 
genius also. But when we read them, knowing 
well the occasion and surroundings under which 
they were produoed, there is too much pathos 
to make them seem comic. Perhaps it was all 
a good lesson in self-reliance for those young 
souls. Making “coloured cotton” into 
“ Greek tunics,” and “ stars of tin sewed upon 
dark cambrio” into “ shining armour,” by the 
aid of a fine imagination, gave the workers more 
benefit than any which ready prepared and 
handsome “ properties ” give to more fortune- 
favoured amateur actors. Yet surely child¬ 
hood should not be all discipline, and the spirit 
of those Alcott girls was not necessarily the 
more noble, but only more visibly noble, 
because it was so severely exercised. And 
there is no sufficient reason why the joy 
of young lives—or, for the matter of that, tbe 
joy of any lives—should be sacrificed, just to 
convince the world of their worth. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 
By Alioe Morse Earle. (David Nutt.) What 
child-life was in New England, long 
before the days of the Alootts, is told in 
the first chapter of Mrs. Earle’s pleasant book. 
It was not wholesome or in anyway enviable, 
and the ohildren of to-day may well feel thank- 
fnl for their happier condition. Among the 
Puritans, religion, or what passed as such, did 
its utmost to crush out the brightness which, 
in these days, is regarded as one of the charms 
of childhood. It was even oareloss of life, for 
infants were carried to church to be baptised, 
no matter how inclement the weather; so 
that, as Mrs. Earle says, a verdict of “ Died of 
being Baptised” might have been often 
recorded with perfect truthfulness. Not much 
later in the children’s lives, everything gloomy in 
the gloomy Puritan creed was set forth for their 
edification. We read how Phoebe Bartlett was 
“ converted ” before she was four years old, 
while poor little Jane Turell at the same age 
“ could say the greater part of the Assembly’s 
Catechism,” and many of the Psalms. Cotton 
Mather took his daughter Katy into his study, 
when she was four years old, told her he was 


to die shortly (which, indeed, he did not, but 
lived for thirty years afterwards), and “ sett 
before her the sinful condition of her nature ” ; 
while Judge Sewell completely broke the 
spirit of his child Betty, by early and con¬ 
tinually terrifying her about death uud tho 
judgment to come. That those who thus 
scarred the children’s souls also whipped their 
bodies goes without the saying, and certain 
ingenious schoolmasters invented other modes 
of torture. We try to think well of those old 
Puritans by picturing them as sturdy 
champions of religion and of liberty; but, truth 
to tell, they were nothing of the kind. Hard 
and unsympathetic even to cruelty, their 
religion was too often a cloak for sensuality 
and greed. They left England to escape from 
tyranny and persecution; but so soon as they 
reached New England they began to tyrannise 
and persecute one another, and, after having 
robbed and dispossessed the rightful in¬ 
habitants, they enslaved and massacred them. 
They were inveterate busybodies and as 
infatuated as latter-day Socialists with the 
power of government, so that not only the 
children, but persons of every age and rank, 
were subjected to meddlesomo and harsh 
regulations of their lives and habits. In the 
present work, as in a former one which was 
favourably reviewed in these columns, Mrs. 
Earle has given some fruits of her industrious 
investigation of Puritan records. The result is 
a clear picture of the bind of people these 
Puritans really were. Her narrative is made 
eminently readable by the bright humour with 
which she invests it, but it is good history, 
nevertheless. 

Noah Porter'. A Memorial by Friends. 
Edited by George S. Merriam. (Sampson 
Low.) Whatever may have been the character 
of the New England Puritans themselves, it is 
certain they have had some descendants 
remarkable for their excellence. Time and 
again the purified Puritans of New England 
have been the conscience of their country in 
times of peril: the upholders of the 
liberty, the justice, and the culture their 
forefathers understood so imperfectly. In Dr. 
Noah Porter we have a good example 
of this kind. He was not by any means a 
latitudinarian in his opinions; on the contrary, 
he was clearly and definitely a believer in the 
Christian faith. Yet he was a man whose just 
mind was capable of the broadest sympathy. 
When more dogmatic Christians—or shall we 
say persons less sure of the religion they pro¬ 
fessed than Porter was ?—were insulting 
Theodore Parker and, having murder in their 
hearts, were praying he might die, Dr. Porter’s 
criticism of his teaching, being inspired by a 
generous spirit, led to a warm friendship 
between the two men. Again, when Prof. 
Tyndall’s famous Belfast address evoked an 
angry protest from outraged orthodoxy, Dr. 
Porter criticised it in the New Englander in 
such a way that Prof. Tyndall was constrained 
to write to the author: 

“ It is, as it could not fail to be, the production 
of a gentleman—very different in this respect from 
other utterances directed to a similar end nearer 
home. It is severe, but its severity does not lessen 
the respect or, if you will allow me to say it, the 
affection I have felt for you ever since I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at Yale.” 

Such affection seems to have been felt by others 
who came in contact with Dr. Porter, whether 
as pupils or as private friends. Forbearing, 
just, and with a perfect sweetness of dis¬ 
position he not only made no enemies (a person 
of mere negative characteristics might achieve 
this), but he made all men and women who 
knew him friends. Thoreau somewhere notes 
how, in the world of matter, the water-lily— 
the “ emblem of purity”—growing in stagnant 


and muddy water, “ bursts up so pure and 
fair to the eye, and so sweet to the scent, as if 
to show us what sweetness and purity reside in 
and can be extracted from the slime and muck 
of earth.” As in the world of matter so in the 
world of man, it is marvellous to see how from 
Puritanism, with its spirit of hate, its modes 
of tyranny, and its taint of hypocrisy, such 
men as Noah Porter and Emerson (to name no 
others) have been evolved. It would seem as 
if, after all, evil really- is “good in the making,” 
and the contradictions which so puzzle us are 
apparent only and not real. 

Walter Lewin. 


NOTES ASP NEWS. 

The Philosophical Remains of Prof. Croom 
Robertson, which Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
announce for early publication, have been edited 
by his old friend and teacher, Dr. Bain, of 
Aberdeen, who also contributes a memoir of 
the author. A feature of interest will be the 
narrative of Prof. Robertson’s connexion with 
J. 8. Mill and the women’s suffrage movement, 
based principally on letters written by Mill. 

For the volume of poems and verses by 
Helen, Lady Dufferin, which Mr. Murray will 
shortly issue, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava has written a memoir, not only of his 
mother, but also of several other distinguished 
members of the Sheridan family. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish the 
Lectures on the Vediiuta Philosophy which 
Prof. Max Muller lately delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 

An English translation of M. Jusserand’s 
“ L’Epopee de William Langland” will shortly 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under 
the title of Piers Plowman. The work will 
gain in interest by sundry additions in text 
and illustration, among the latter being Blake’s 
quaint designs for the Book of Job. 

Mr. John Murray will publish more than 
half a dozen biographies during the coming 
season. Besides the Life of Prof. Owen and 
the Autobiography of Sir William Gregory 
(which have already been announced), he has 
in the press : the Life and Correspondence of 
Sir Bartle Frere, by Mr. John Martineau ; the 
Life and Correspondence of Dean Buekland, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Gordon; a Memoir of 
Bishop Harold Browne, by Dean Kitchin; and 
The Diaries and Correspondence of Sir Victor 
Brooke, with a chapter on his researches in 
natural history by Sir W. H. Flower, and a 
memoir by Mr. O. Leslie Stephen. 

Messrs. George Philip A Sons announce 
for publication this spring Korea and the Sacred 
White Mountain, being a brief account of a 
journey in Korea in 1891 by Capt. A. E. J. 
Cavendish, of the First Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, together with a description of an 
ascent of the White Mountain by Capt. H. E. 
Goold Adams, R.A. 

A WORK entitled Muhammadan Dominion, 
Past and Present, upon which Prof. Salmonc 
has been engaged for some time past, will, it 
is hoped, appear in the coming season. It will 
contain a critical study of the literature, 
history, character, and customs of the Arabic¬ 
speaking subjects of Turkey, and also treat of 
the government and condition of the country. 

An interesting experiment will shortly be 
made by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, with*' 
a blank verse play, entitled The Cross of Sorrow, 
by a new author, Mr. William Akerman. It 
may not be generally known that stage plays 
under the American Copyright Act are in the 
same position as musical compositions: that is 
to sav it is considered probable they need 
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not be printed from plant manufactured in 
America. Should the test action now before 
the American courts—Novello, Ewer & Co. 
(representing the London music trade) v. Oliver 
Litson, of Boston—be decided in favour of the 
London house, the point may be looked upon 
as practically established. Messrs. Bell & Sons 
propose meanwhile to enter English-made 
copies of Mr. Akerman’s play at Washington. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a work on social evolution, by the 
anonymous author who is content to be known 
as “A Free Lance.” It is mainly occupied 
with an attempt to trace the various economic 
and moral factors through which a natural 
evolution of society to a semi-Utopian state 
may be brought about. The author, while 
expressly repudiating Socialism, deals severely 
with all forms of selfish luxury and frivolity, 
and devotes much attention to typical illustra¬ 
tions drawn from the phenomena of everyday 
life. 

Mn. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week Mr. W. B. Yeats’s idyl, in dramatic 
form, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” which 
is being play at the Avenue Theatre. The 
affiche designed by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley will 
be reproduced as a frontispiece. 

Tiie following works will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by the 8. P. C. K. :—A second edition 
of Prof. Sayce’s The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments ; The Celtic Church in 
Scotland, by Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh; 
Religion in Japan —Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, by the Rev. G. A. Cobbold ; The 
Story of a Melanesian Deacon, translated by the 
Rev. D. R. H. Codrington; and, in the series 
of “ Manuals of Health,” Notes on the Ventila¬ 
tion and Warming of Houses, Churches, and 
Schools, by the late Dr. Ernest H. Jacob, of the 
Yorkshire College. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird announce :— Fallen 
Angels: a Disquisition upon Human Existence: 
an Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, 
especially those of Evil and Suffering, described 
as being by “ One of Them”; Aldrich’s Com¬ 
plete Poems, with engraved portrait and illustra¬ 
tions ; and The Rulers of the Mediterranean, by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, illustrated. 

The lecture on “The Law and Lawyers 
of Pickwick,” recently delivered by Mr. 
Frank Lockwood, will shortly be published by 
the Roxburghe Press. Mr. Lockwood has 
sketched an original “ Buzfuz ” for the frontis¬ 
piece. 

Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, 
will shortly publish, in their series of “ Enter¬ 
taining Literature,” Romantic Stories of our 
Scottish Towns, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, 
with illustrated cover by Mr. W. Ralston. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster announce a 
cheap edition of Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s A Winter 
Jaunt to Norway, with a new preface. 

Mr. H. R. Allenson announces a second 
edition of Aunt Janet's Legacy to her Neices, by 
Mrs. Bathgate, of Selkirk. 

The unpublished letter of Sir Walter Scott’s 
that appeared in last Saturday’s National 
Observer will be followed this week by an 
interesting one of Mary Russell Mitford, which 
also sees light for the first time. 

At the annual general meeting of the Royal 
Literary Fund, held last Wednesday, Lord 
Houghton was elected to the office of president, 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Derby. It 
was announced that the investments amount to 
£49,000, and that the grants last year were 
£3335. Seven historical and biographical 
authors received £505, five science and art 
authors £155, nine authors under the head¬ 
ing of classical and educational literature 
£1055 ; ■ and the other grants Were to four 


authors of periodical literature, three writers 
on topography and travels, five essayists and 
tale writers, eight novelists, three poets, and 
ten miscellaneous writers. The anniversary 
dinner is to be held on Wednesday, April 25. 
at the Hotel Metropole, with General Lord 
Roberts in the chair. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At an extraordinary meeting of Convocation 
of the University of London, held at Burlington 
House last Tuesday, to consider the report of 
the Royal Commission in favour of a teaching 
university, the following resolution was ulti¬ 
mately adopted, after a prolonged and some¬ 
what heated discussion: 

“ That, with a view to the speedy and satisfactory 
reconstitution of the University, it is desirable to 
secure, if possible, the co-operation of the Senate 
and Convocation of the University ; and that, 
with this object, Convocation refers the whole 
question of the reconstitution of the University to 
the Annual Committee, with power to nominate 
members to the Joint Consultative Committee of 
the Senate and Convocation.” 

Dr. Carl Bezold, who has been for some 
years employed in the Assyrian department of 
the British Museum, has been appointed to 
the chair of oriental philology at Heidelberg, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. R. E. Briinnow. 
Dr. Bezold has already left to take up his new 
duties ; but we understand that he intends to 
spend some three months of every year in 
London, in order to finish his edition of certain 
cuneiform texts. 

We hear that Prof. H. A. Salmone, of Uni¬ 
versity and King’s Colleges, is a candidate for 
the chair of Arabic at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Robertson Smith. 

Prof. Macalister, of Cambridge, will 
deliver the third Robert Boyle Lecture before 
the Oxford Junior Scientific Club next term, 
his subject being “ Some Morphological Lessons 
taught by Human Variations.” 

The following has been added as an optional 
special subject in the school of modern history 
at Oxford: mediaeval Latin palaeography 
and diplomatic, to be studied with special 
reference to MSS. of English origin. For two 
or three years past, the university has had, in 
Mr. F. Madan, of the Bodleian, a reader in 
mediaeval palaeography. 

Prof. Sully is introducing a new feature 
into the philosophical teaching at University 
College, by giving a course of eight lectures on 
“ Aesthetics.” The lectures will be given on 
Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning on April 23. 
It may be remembered that Prof. Bully’s first 
publication, Sensation and Intuition, was made 
up in part of essays on the aesthetic aspects of 
music and literature. 

The Catalogue of Books printed at or relating 
to the university, town, and county of Cam¬ 
bridge, begun by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes 
in 1891, will be completed during the present 
month by the issue of Part C, 1801-1893, and 
Part D, Appendices—additions, MSS., maps, 
views, caricatures, &c.—and ninety-eight illus¬ 
trations of printers’ marks, initial letters, Ac. 

The second portion of the late Mr. Buckley’s 
library, which Messrs. Sotheby will be oocupied 
during the whole of the next fortnight in sell¬ 
ing, includes, as might have been expected, a 
large collection of Oxoniana. Among these, 
perhaps the most valuable is the series of 
engraved plates to the Oxford Almanac, which 
goes back to 1096, and is continuous from 1723. 
As usual, Mr. Buckley had accumulated a 
number of duplicates. Next, we may mention 
the original MS. of Robert Burton’s play, 
“ Philosophaster,” acted in the hall of Christ 


Church in 1817, and unpublished except for 
the edition printed for the Roxburghe Club by 
Mr. Buckley himself. There is also a MS. 
collection of papers connected with the his¬ 
torical attempt of James II. to force a president 
upon Magdalen, which was formed at the time 
by a fellow of the college. Latin verses, sermons, 
and pamphlets of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth century are numerous, though not very 
interesting. One of them (lot 2787) contains 
the earliest engravings of the arms of the col¬ 
leges. Coming down nearer to our own time, 
we notice the poem on " Pompeii,” with which 
R. S. Hawker (of Morwenstow) won the 
Newdigate in 1827 ; and a set of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine (1856), which was 
edited by Mr. William Morris, and contains 
several of his earliest pieces. 


TRANSLATION. 

EL-ASKRI. 

{From the Arabic.) 

Soldier, when I beheld you go, 

In conscious and apparent pride, 

Thro’ crowded streets, ’mid women’s woe. 
Glory your mistress, death your bride ;— 

Soldier, as I beheld you pass, 

You raised the trumpet, toss’d your head. 

And with wild fervour, thro’ the brass, 

The rally from your lips was sped. 

Oh ! then such rapture shook my blood. 

Of pride and anguish, love and fear. 

As never maiden understood 
Except she held a soldier dear! 

And from that hour I live bereft 
Of all in life that once was mine; 

For by that blast my heart was cleft, 

But, soldier, both the halves are thine! 

George Douglas. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Nineteenth Century for April contains a 
sequel, by Prof. Cheyne, to Prof. Driver’s 
article on Prof. Sayce and the Higher Criticiem 
in last month’s number. The writer points out 
that there is no theoretical distinction between 
moderate and advanced critics of the Old 
Testament, and that the monuments rightly 
used support all the best criticism of the present 
day. Prof. Sayce’s book, therefore, nwd not 
be claimed as a valuable support of any one 
set of Biblical critics. It is also urged that 
Prof. Sayce’s message is in the main only an 
imperfectly expounded truth—viz., that Old 
Testament critics, in spite of their abundant use 
of A8syriological and Egyptological material, 
have yet to become thoroughly at home in 
Assyrian and Egyptian antiquity. Prof. 
Sayce’s treatment of the primitive traditions 
of the Israelites is criticised at some length as 
timid and hesitating. Due recognition is given 
to his outspokenness on the Book of Daniel, and 
regret expressed that he has not equally 
utilised his cuneiform lore on the subject of 
Jonah and his “whale.” Critics have yet to 
become more archaeological, and archaeo¬ 
logists more critical. 


The E.i jiositor for April opens with a long 
and thoughtful article, by Prof. Harper, of 
Melbourne, on the Prophets and Sacrifice, 
moving in the direction of a new and more 
refined theory of the Unity of Scripture, and 
criticising the “ latest critical school.” Mr. 
Rendall briefly discusses the name and character ' 
of the Galatians of St. Paul, and the date of 
the Epistle addressed to them. Dr. Bruce, in 
treating Rom. viii. 3, applies vigorous criticism 
to the theory of redemption by sacramental 
grace, which he does not regard as Pamline. 
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Prof. Bamsay concludes his elaborate and 
learned reply to Mr. Chase on points connected 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and increases 
our desire that he could restrain his perfervid 
temper and broaden his historical criticism. 
He calls thepresent article an Epilogue; would 
that Sir J. W. Dawson could reach the epilogue 
to his own scarcely tolerable papers on the 
Mosaic books! Mr. Chase notices a significant 
piece of evidence as to an important reading of 
Codex Bezae in Acts i. 2. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
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Kbbutzkebo, P. Brutus in Shakespeares Julius Caesar. 
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Bewegungen der Gegenwart. Hamburg: Voss. 4 M. 
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in Berlin. Berlin: Besser. in. 

Obobb, A. Herzog Ernst II. v. Sachsea-Koburg-Gotha. 
Leipzig: Benger. 5 U. 

Pobtio, G. Schiller in seinem Verhiiltnis zur Freundschaft 
u. Liebe, sovie in seinem inneren Verhiiltnis zu Goethe. 
Hamburg : Voss. 18 M. 

Schultzb, S. Der junge Goethe (1749-1775). 8. Hft. 

Goethe in Frank/aft (1772—1773). Halle: Kaemmerer. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

SoixA\-Ts-!r*u» Axs A l’Opi'ra Comiqne, 1825-1894. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6 fr. 

Tossdobf, M. The Vaill of B inf Coil year. Mit literarhlstor., 
grammat. u. metr. Einleitg. hrag. Berlin: Vogt. 1 H. 
80 Pf. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Kohk, T. Die Ssbbatharier in Siebenbilrgen. Ihre Ge- 
schichte, Literatnr u, Dogmatib. Budapest: Singer. 
7 U. 

HI8TOBV, ETC. 


Amitai, L. K. Remains et Juifs: (Rude critique sur lea 

‘ rapports pnblios et privdsquient exists entre lee Bomains 
et les Juifs jusqu’A la prise de Jerusalem par Titus. 

‘ Paris: Fischbacher. 4 fr. 

Frasklir, A. . La Vie priviia d’autrefoie: VarfcRAi chir- 
urgioales; lee Hagastos de nouveautes. Paris: Pion. 

Fuchs, G. Der 2. pnnische Krieg n. seine Qnellen. Wiener* 
Neustadt: Blnmrich. 2H. 

Ma v:: a. E. Zoll, Kaufmannschaft n. Harkt zwischen Rhein 
n. Loire bis in das 13. Jahrh. Gottingen: Dieterlch. 
4 M. 

Hicheli, H. La revolution oligarchiqne des quatre-cents 5 
Atht'nes et ses causes. Basel: Georg. 8 M. 

Wimcn, K. Pappenheim u. Falkenberg. Bin Beitrag zur 
Kennzeichng. der lokalpatriot. Geeebichtssobreibg. 
Magdeburg*. Berlin: Baensch. 4H. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ABHASDUN-riHs der U. geologisohen Bdohsanstait. 6. Bd 
2. Hillfte. Wien: Lecbner. 200 H. 

Bfbbbss, H. Dae mikroakopische Gefiige der Hetalle n 
Legierungen. Hamburg: Voss. 14 M. 
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Seinsollenden. Berlin: Beeaer. 4 M. GO Pf. 
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Saltations. Leipzig: Foek. 80 Pf. 

Biohlff, 0. Die SedebQder in den Sohriftea Xenophons. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Kbli-ih, A. Historische Formenlehre der spanisohen Spraohe. 
Murrhardt: Keller. 2M. 

Livy. B. Prorenztlisehee Bupplcment-Worterbuch. Bo. 
riohtignagen n. Brganzgn. zu Sarnouards Lexiqne 
roman 8.Hft. Leipzig: Beialand. 4H. 

Bar* hold, H. Griechische Oertliehkeiten bet Pindaroe. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

WnrriK, J., n. A. WiixscnE. Die jadische Litteratur salt 
Abaehlnss dee Kanons. 1. Bd. Oeeehichte der jadiach- 
heilenist. a. talmud. Litteratur. Trier: Mayer. U K. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HEBREW AND SEPT0AGINT TEXTS OF 
EXODUS, CHAPS. XXXV.-XL. 

Harvard University, U.S.A. 

Sir H. H. Howorth’s articles on the Septua- 
gint, now in course of publication in the 
Academy, have interested me deeply. My own 
opinion as to the critical value of this version 
has long been high, and, in common with 
numerous other workers in the field, it has been 
steadily growing higher with wider study. 
In fact, it has been recently very much in¬ 
creased through a study of the Tabernacle 
sections of Exodus, by which several conclu¬ 
sions were forced on me. 

An analysis of the two recensions of these 
chapters shows that twenty-three distinct 
subjects are described. Marking corresponding 
sections in the Hebrew and LXX. with the 
same Boinan numerals, and using the Hebrew 
as the basis, it is seen that the order which 
the LXX. takes is i., ii., iii., iv., v., xix., vi., 
viii., xvi., xvii., ix., x., xi. (xii. wanting), 
vii., xiv., xiii., xv., xviii., xx., xxi., xxii., 
xxiii. 

Of these twenty-three items, the following 
are in corresponding order with the Hebrew : 
i.—v., xvi.—xvii., ix.—xi., xx.—xxiii. Of 
the others, some are simply interchanged—as 
xiv., xiii., xv.; while, of the remainder, 
several—as xix., vii., xvii.—are entirely out 
of place. 

The opening, xxxv. 1—xxxvi. 7, and the close, 
xxxix. 22—lx. 38 (LXX.)—if we exclude 
verbal differences—are practically identical in 
the Hebrew and LXX. 

The most unexplainable difference is where 
the LXX. takes xvii. and xviii., which are 
really one section, and divides them, so that 
xvii. oomes in the position occupied in the 
Hebrew text by x., and xviii. in that occupied 
by xx. 1 

The omission of xii.—the altar of incense 
—is very strange, especially as the LXX. gives 
the account of the making of the incense in 
almost the ipsimitna verba of the Hebrew xiii. 
In the LXX. this Bection (xiii.) comes immedi¬ 
ately after xiv.—the description of the altar of 
burnt-offering. 

The other accounts are characterised by 
repeated abbreviations and condensations. 

If I should attempt to collate thoroughly the 
LXX. with the Hebrew of Ex. xxxv.—xl., I 
should have to practically transcribe the whole. 
The LXX. does not contain a translation of the 
Massoretic text of xxxv.—xl. in the same sense 
that it does of xxv.—xxxi. What it does 
contain is a representation of the general 
sense, given in a very free translation, which 
frequently changes entirely the Hebrew text, 
and supplies and omits statements in the most 
striking manner. Certainly I feel, on compar¬ 
ing the two documents, that one can hardly be 
the original of the other; or, if it is, then extra¬ 
ordinary liberties have been taken with it in the 
rendition. 

What may be the explanation P One of two 
I think are possible: 

(1) The LXX. translation of this section was 
not made by the same hand as that of the rest 
of the book, but by another and less accurate 
scholar. 

(2) The translator did not have before him 
the Hebrew text of the Massoretio Bible. 

Examining the second explanation first, it is 
to be noticed: (a) this assumes that there was a 
time when a text different from ours was 
received by Jewish scholars in Alexandria as the 
“ true text.” It suggests that then the text was 
not “ fixed,” at least in the sense in which it 
now is ; (5) or, on the other hand, if they did 
have our text, it shows that they certainly did 
not have the same reverence for it as forthe other 
parts of the O. T.—notably, of Exodus itself. 


The translator considered himself at liberty to 
pick and choose at will, to modify, curtail, or 
amplify, when he thought it advisable. In a 
word, his treatment of Ex. xxxv.—xl. is funda¬ 
mentally different from that of Ex. xxv.—xxxi. 

Now, to go back to (1), few will admit its 
cogency ; it does not explain why this particu¬ 
lar translator should have handled the Hebrew 
so cavalierly. It only relieves the translator 
of the other sections from the odium of having 
put forth such an unreliable piece of work. 
But still, it has been suggested (Popper) that 
the difficulty is really met if we suppose two 
translators. This is supported by the fact that 
the same Hebrew terms are translated by 
different words in the two sections, e.g., 
by avatpop(7i (<J>ojmj) in One section, JmKrrijper, 
in the other ; D'n2 by eij/rcu in one sec¬ 
tion, and by altpait, Surra aipatv in the other. Many 
other instances might be adduced. And, in 
fact, it is impossible to explain why the same 
translator should have been so “uncertain” in 
his renderings. 

But, specifically in answer to this, Dr. 
Kuenen has pointed out that it is arbitrary and 
inadmissible to suppose that the translator of 
xxv.—xxxi. would have left xxxv.—xl. untrans¬ 
lated, if he had found these latter chapters in 
his text. It is only possible to predicate 
different workers, on the assumption that the 
earlier translator was interrupted in his work, 
and another took it up here. But this would 
explain only verbal variants, not the changed 
tone of method and treatment. 

Popper also infers from the LXX. that 
Ex. xxxix.—xl. + Lev. viii. is earlier, from its 
form, than Ex. xxxvi.—xxxviii. Now in the 
LXX., ch. xxxix. (or the priestly garments) 
follows immediately on xxxvi., 8. Why is this ? 
Popper answers : because the translator, 
when he had completed his work thus far, 
found xxxix.—xl. + Lev. viii. already written, 
and immediately translated them, and added them 
to the end of the section at xxxvi. 8. Then the 
“ second stratum of description ” xxxvi. (8)— 
xxxviii., was written and inserted by scraps 
into the Greek text. 

This is ingenious, and at first sight satis¬ 
factory ; but it requires too much elasticity in 
the Greek text. And, further, two fatal 
objections have been proposed : 

(а) It makes us suppose that the enumeration 
of the objects which the people made and gave 
to Moses for the Tabernacle was written before 
the account of their fabrication— i.e., the 
writer first tabulated the things that were 
made and given to Moses, and then began and 
described how they were made! This is 
obviously the reverse order to that in which the 
account would naturally have been produced. 

(б) We find in the LXX. itself the proof that 
the priestly garments following the sequence in 
xxv.—xxviii. should occupy a place near the end 
of the whole. 

“ In the enumeration of xxxv. 9; sqq. in theLXX. 
the garments of Aaron and his sons come near the 
end, being followed only by the sacred oil and the 
incense. So, too, in the list of the articles 
delivered, xxxix. 14, eqq., first, the oKriirti and its 
utensils, then the sacred garments of the priests, 
and, finally, other portions of the tent, and fore¬ 
court, which, in harmony with the natural order, 
preceded the priestly garments in the Hebrew text. 
It is true that he mentions the garments before 
the <rai)F^, in the last section; but, in so doing, he 
betrays himself, for in his own text, as we have 
seen, the oroAaf appear later on" (Kuenen). 


It is thus evident that, if the translator felt 
himself at liberty to transpose the text as he 
willed, there is no longer necessity to accept 
Popper’s inference from the LXX. order as to 
the relative date of the composition of Ex. 
xxxix. 4 + Lev. viii. and xxxvi.—xxxviii. 

Now while this seoond argument refutes 
Popper’s conception of xxxix.—xl. + Lev. viii. 
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—yet I think that no adequate explanation of 
the LXX. translation can be obtained, if we 
assume that it was made from our Hebrew text. 
Allowing the translator all the “liberties of 
transposition,” I do not see that we can get a 
sufficient explanation of the changed method 
of translation. The whole tone of the work is 
strikingly different from that which precedes 
and follows it. I suggest the following 
explanation. 

The original P* document which we have in 
xxv. sqq., stopped with the end of ch. xxix. 
Chaps, xxx. and xxxi. were added later, 
in accordance with a later phase of ceremonial 
praxis. But still up to this time the LXX. had 
not been made. 

At this point various additions are attached 
to the now compacted xxv.—xxxi., which 
narrate in a comprehensive and general way 
how tho commands given to Moses were 
executed. In this narration the first section is 
not slavishly followed ; its contents are used in 
the new section as seem most advantageous and 
edifying to the writer. But this must not be 
taken to exclude the possibility—nay, the 
probability—that before xxx.—xxxi. were 
added there was an account of the execution of 
the commands contained in xxv.—xxix. All 
that one insists on is, that chaps, xxxv.—xl. in 
the form in which they reached the LXX. trans¬ 
lators must have been later than xxx.—xxxi., 
because they contain thoso chapters in their 
proper order. 

At this point the LXX. was made. (This 
does not explain why the altar of incense is 
omitted in the LXX., because it would naturally 
be in the Hebrew text; though, of course, not 
necessarily, for this particular section might 
have been added after the original of the LXX., 
xxv.—xl., had been compiled; thus it would be 
missing from that version.) 

Under manifold redactions and manipulations 
the Hebrew text gradually assumed its present 
shape—a simple repetition of xxv.—xxxi.; but 
the LXX. was left with its translation of the 
old text still preserved. 

This explains the difference between the two 
texts; but it requires that the Hebrew remained 
in a state of flux as late as the first half of the 
third century. 

Indeed, various considerations lead us to 
suppose that it did. The terminus ad quern of 
this current, unstereotyped text must be the 
work of the Chronicler, because in him, all 
through, we find the Hebrew in its present form 
presupposed. Of oourse, his date cannot be 
determined absolutely; but a general collation 
of the LXX. with the Massoretic text shows 
that supplements and amplifications continued 
down to and within the third century, which 
gives a point for the Chronicler’s date. 

It is impossible, of course, to arrange these 
additions definitely in a chronological order. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
additions that affected the matter are earlier 
than those which affected the form. 

Here, then, is a suggestion as to xxxv.—xl. 
While the freedom which the scribes allowed 
themselves in expanding and addiog to the 
Book of the Law gradually fell into abeyance, 
ard the multiplication of copies spontaneously 
imited the alterations—yet mere formal com¬ 
pletions—attempts to round out and unify 
verbally, like Ex. xxxv.—xl. to xxv.—xxxi., 
would be open to less objection, and would be 
carried on in a spirit of reverently perfecting 
the older documents from all sides. 

Thus, there is no difficulty in supposing that 
the Massoretic text receive! its present unique 
fulness of detail after the LXX. and Samaritan 
Pentateuch had been made from the earlier and 
less pleonastic version. As the purity and 
vigour of literary activity subsided, this desire 
for literal reduplications would gradually gain 
force, until we find in xxxv.—xl. the commands 


of Yah we in xxv.—xxxi. executed with a literal¬ 
ness which affected even the words in which 
the order was couched. This would represent 
the extreme development of that priestly 
literality so markedly condemned iu the New 
Testament, afterwards the inspiration of those 
vast stores of Rabbinical learning—collected in 
the centuries immediately following the Incar¬ 
nation—which are at once the surprise and 
despair of the Aryan mind. 

The Book of Chronicles, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and tho LXX. prove that our 
Massoretic Hextateuch existed in the third 
century B.c. But a comparison of these three 
also prove that the Hebrew texts of that 
period do not agree together. 

“ They manifested divergencies of far greater 
extent and significance [than mere textual 
variants], which can only be understood as the 
results of deliberate recension, conducted with a 
relatively high degree of freedom, and in accord¬ 
ance with certain fixed principles ” (Kuenen). 

In former times the Greek translators and the 
Samaritans, or their copyists, were held 
responsible for these variations, because it was 
thought they used a text identical with ours. 
But we have no a priori ground for this 
assumption. All the evidence points to the 
fact that the Hexateuchal Hebrew texts, even 
as late as the third century, were handled with a 
hitherto unsuspected amount of freedom. This 
subjected them to manifold scribal recensions 
and amendments, significant notes of which 
are preserved to us in various parts of the 
versions, particularly that now under examina¬ 
tion. 

This is perfectly natural, if we look on tho 
redaction not as an affair accomplished once for 
all, but as a long-continued process in which 
efforts were made by a body of diaskeuastae 
to produce such recensions of the sacred text 
as seemed to them neodful and apt to complete 
its unification and perfection. The redaction 
is thus a “ continuous diaskeue or diorthosis,” 
and the “redactor ”is a self-perpetuating body 
of scribes embracing a long series of inde¬ 
pendent workers. 

Concerning the witness of the LXX. and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to the Massoretic text, 
it has been said above that we have no right to 
assume that the variations between them were 
due to conscious corruption of the textus reeeptus. 
There is no ground, it is manifest, for such an 
accusation : for surely the Alexandrian Jews 
were as much “believers” as their contempor¬ 
aries, the Palestinian scribes; and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which was essentially 
Judaean in origin, was as much revered in its 
new home as it could have been among the 
Jews themselves. In other words, the authors 
of these two versions cannot be separated by 
any a priori reasoning from their brethren in 
Judaea, and their writings must have an 
evidential value as to the character of the 
Hexateuchal texts, second not even to that of 
the Massoretic text itself. 

Besides, if these translators had wilfully 
manipulated the text of the Hexateuch so as to 
bring it into conformity with opposing ideas, 
we should have heard of it from the Jews them¬ 
selves. But we find no such protests. And it 
is to bo noted that the significance of this 
silence is greatly emphasised by the well-known 
faetthat Josephus uses theLXX. version, though 
it has been proved beyond cavil that he was 
acquainted with the Massoretic recension. And 
it is also interesting that the chronology of the 
Book of Jubilees, which is undoubtedly of 
Palestinian origin, is based on the Samaritan 
text of Gen. v. and xi. ( cf '. P. H. Wicksteed’s 
translation of Kuenen’s I)e Siamboom van den 
Masortekst des 0. T., and Dillmann, Beitr. aus 
dem B. d. J. zur Kritik des Fenta-Textes). 

It thus seems that we are led by the witness 
of the LXX. version to the opinion that 


the Hebrew text of the Massoritee of Ex. 
xxxv. to xl. is at least contemporary with, if 
not later than, that of the Alexandrians. Its 
important evidence for the careful study of the 
Tabernacle sections becomes at onoe dear, and 
any critical examination thereof which ignores 
it may be judged accordingly. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to add 
that the data thus obtained seem singularly 
well confirmed by entirely distinct lines of 
evidence drawn from the Hebrew text itself. 

Willis Hatfield Hazard. 


SPENSEB, “ FAERIE QUEENE,” I, ii. 18. 

Baioda College, India: Feb., IBM. 

“ Thereat upon his meet 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt. 

That a large share it hewd out of the rest. 

And glauncing down his shield from blame him 
fairly blest.” 

The last line seems to have been misunder¬ 
stood by the commentators. Mr. Kitchin 
(Clarendon Press edition, p. 172) writes:— 

“ Church says : ‘ Acquitted him of having given 
but an indifferent blow.’ But surely Spenser 
connects this ‘ him ’ with the following ‘ who,’ so 
that it is the Bed Cross Knight who is ‘ blest from 
blame,’ whatever it may mean. Perhaps it means 
that the Paynim’s sword fairly delivered the Bed 
Cross Knight from blame, blemish, harm—did not 
wound him at all. This sense of the verb ‘ to 
bless ’ occurs also in such phrases as ‘ God from 
him me bless.' ” 

Mr. Grosart’s edition reads: 

“ And glauncing down his shield, from blame him 
fairly blest.” 

About twenty years ago I hit on what I 
believe to be the true reading of this passage. 
The comma should be placed after “ glauncing 
down,” and the passsge should be interpreted: 
He smote so rigorous a blow on his crest that 
his sword hewed a large share oat of it, and 
glancing down, his shield fairly blest him from 
blame, i.e., saved him from farther injury. 
This makes sense of the passage, and simplifies 
the construction. I do not know whether this 
explanation has been given by anyone hitherto. 

H. Lutledalb. 


THE HIBBEBT LECTURES. 

Oxford; April 9,1891. 

Though it is a matter of minor importance, 
will you allow me to correct a slight error in 
your reference to the Hibbert Lectures P I did 
not choose the subject, bat was invited by the 
Trustees to lecture upon it. The words in 
whioh it is expressed are borrowed from the 
trust-deed; and I suppose it was considered 
to be, on this aocount, a fitting topic for the 
olosing lectures of the present series. 

James Drummond. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Susday, April 16,7.30 p.m. Bthloal: “ A Standard tat Eng. 
lish Working Homes,” by Min Mason. 

Monday, April 16, 1.30 p.m. Tiotoria Institute: "The 
Religion of tbs Assyrians and Babyloniana,” by Mr. 
Theo. G. Finches. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lector*, ••Photo¬ 
metry,” III, by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Mr. F. H. Bradley’s View of 
the Self,” by Mr. J. B. Mackenzie. 

Tuesday, April 17, S p.m. Royal Institution: *■ Electric 
Illumination,” III, by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

7.80 p.m. Statistical: “ The Conditions mod Pros¬ 
pects of Popular Education in India,” by Mr. J. A. 
Baines. 

8 p.m. anil Engineers: “Hie Training of Riven.” 
by Mr. L. F. Vemon-Hanourt; “Bstnarics,” by M. 
Henri Lion Parti ot. 

8.30p.m. Zoologioal: “The Bones end Muscles of 
the Mammalian Hand and Foot,” by Prof. Karl von 
Bardeleben; "Two New Species of Sea-Pens of the 
Family Veretillidae from the Madras Museum,” by Dr. 
0. Herbert Fowler; “Two New Oenera comprising Three 
New Species of Earthworms from Western fiopical 
Afrioa,” by.Mr. F. B. Beddard. 
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Vthdnxsday, April 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Design 
Applied to Carpeta,” by Mr. Alexander Millar. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “ Some Phenomena of the 
Upper Air,” by Mr. Richard Inwards; Exhibition of 
Instniments, Drawings, and Photographs relating to the 
Representation and Measurement of Clouds. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore: 44 The Western Folk of Ireland 
and their Lore,” by Prof. A. C. Haddon; ” Folk-Lore 
Gleanings from County Leitrim,” by Mr. Leland L. 
D uncan. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: " Elizabethan Faery Lore,” 
by Mr. W. H. Cowham. 

8 p.m. Microscopical : 44 An Eocene Deposit of 
Diatomaeea— Origin of a Fossil Lake in New Jersey, and 
the Identification of it by the Diatoms found in the 
Deposits.” by Dr. A. M. Edwards. 

Thursday, April 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Musical 
Gestures,” by Prof. G. F. Bridge. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Action of Metals on Strong 
Adds,” by Mefsrs. G. J. Burch and J. W. Dodgson 
“Action of Light on Oxalic Acid,” by Dr. A. Richard 
son; “ English Jute Fibre,” IL, by Mr. A. Pears, jun 
“ Natural Oxycelluloses,” by Mr. C. Smith. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : ” Tasmania and the Forth 
coming Hobart International Exhibition, 1891-95,” by 
Mr. G. Collins Levey. 

8 p.m. T.innoftn : “ A Monograph of the Acetabu- 
laricae,” by Prof. Graf zu Solms-Lanbach. 

8.30 p.m. Historical : 14 The Uarldoms under 

Edward I.,” by Prof. T. F. Tout. 

8.30 pjn. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 20, 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting, 44 The Sinking by Compressed Air of the 

S linder Foundations of the Trent Viaduct,” by Mr. 
T. White. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "Early British Races,’ 
by Dr. J. G. Garaon. 

Saturday, April 21, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Literature 
and Journalism,” I., by Mr. H. D. Traill. 


REGENT 


SCIENCE. 

WORKS OF 
SCIENCE. 
II. 


PHYSICAL 


FAectrical Papers. By Oliver Heaviside. 
Vol. I. and Vol. II. (Macmillans.) Of all the 
good books, and they are many, on our table 
for review at the present time, there are none 
which represent more genuine hard work and 
research of the highest value than these 
volumes of collected papers by Mr. Heaviside. 
Few men have done so much during recent 
years in a quiet and unobtrusive way for 
the development of electrical theories as this 
author. He has had to fight against “official 
views,” and the somewhat truculent and, in 
our opinion, quite unjustified attacks of the 
Northern “ quatemionic experts.” There has 
always been a danger of the development of a 
scientific hierarchy in this country. Of recent 
years this danger has much increased, owing to 
the large element of “ official science ’ ’ which has 
come into existence. More than one scientific 
journal is practically in the hands of official 
science, ana, consciously or unconsciously, is run 
in the interests of officialdom. The papers which 
are belauded and the papers which are published 
by suoh journals are only too characteristic of 
a decadence of scientific judgment in this 
country; while the fact that five journals 
appear to have refused really important papers 
by Mr. Heaviside (now first published in these 
volumes) is suggestive of the evil effects of this 
decadence. As to the “ quatemionic experts,” 
they are blind to facts already accomplished : 
for eaeh student who studies quaternions d la 
Tait, there are a score or more, in the technical 
schools of this country, who are acquainted 
with one or another of the various types of 
modified vector analysis, who probably never 
heard the word quaternion mentioned, and who 
have attacked the subject along the line of 
minimum resistance on account of its practical 
value. To such students Mr. Heaviside’s 
reprints of the Electrician series of papers will 
be of special interest. On the other hand, much 
of Mr. Heaviside’s work involves mathematics 
of the most severe character, which must perforce 
pass over the head of the ordinary student. 
We might have wished that he had expanded 
and simplified his analysis at certain points, 
developing his papers rather in the text-hook 
direction, so as to render them easier reading 
for the electrical technologist. Occasionally al$o 


he does not give a sufficiently clear and ample 
statement of the problem he is dealing with, 
but leaves the reader to draw the conditions of 
the problem from the analysis. Possibly he 
supposes all his readers to have the same 
knowledge of practical telegraphy as him 
self. Take, for example, the problem on 
p. 85 of condenser working in cables ; we have 
failed to verify the analysis here, because the 
exact mode of working the cable is only tacitly 
described. We cannot in the Academy enter 
into much specialists criticism, but one or two 
suggestions may possibly be of service with a 
view to a second edition. So far we have only 
tested the analysis of the first half of the first 
volume—a task of two months’ study with 
senior students. Result 1 on p. 4 is stated as 
if it were generally true ; it is, of course, only 
true if there be a balance. There are confusing 
misprints on pp. 5, 10, and 45; on the latter 
page the capacities are given twice their 
correct values. In the paper on telegraphic 
signalling with condensers, a reference to the 
relation between Mr. Heaviside’s and Sir 
William Thomson’s symbols would have 
materially helped the reader at more than one 
point. In the paper on the extra current, Mr. 
Heaviside’s division of the current into two 
parts, one of which depends entirely on the 
momentum of the original current, and the 
other entirely on the original charge on the 
wire, is incorrect. The constants of the latter 
part of the solution involve the constants of 
the former. On p. 61, in the expression for 
the integral current, read for the initial charge, 
Qo, the quantity of electricity Q l conveyed in 
the first current. In the paper on signalling 
through heterogeneous circuits, the expressions 
1, 3, and 4 for the percentages of received 
current are, we think, incorrect. If the arrival 
curves have been drawn from these formulae, 
then they will also require modification. In 
the paper on faults in cables, we have been 
unable to obtain the result on p. 75, owing, 
most probably, to the extreme length of 
algebra; some of the intermediate stages, 
might well have been indicated. Our more 
general result for battery-condenser signalling 
with a fault does not appear to agree in the 
special case of small capacity with Mr. 
Heaviside’s conclusions on p. 85 ; we hold this, 
however, to be due to our not clearly grasping 
how he intends the signals to be made. Taken 
as covering the most important difficulties we 
have encountered in the first half of Mr. 
Heaviside’s volume, these criticisms do not show 
a large amount of error or obscurity. Yol. II. 
contains some hard thinking and some rather 
hard hitting, notably at Prof. Hughes and Mr. 
Preece. The exhaustive discussion of self- 
induction and the lengthy treatment of electro¬ 
magnetic waves are even more instructive and, 
in the latter case, more exciting than the earlier 
results. 

Quite a different type of electrical research 
is presented to us in the Scientific and Technical 
Papers of Werner von Siemens. Vol. I. Scien¬ 
tific Papers and Addresses. (John Murray.) 
Von Siemens was a mathematical infant as 
compared with Mr. Heaviside, and approaches 
problems Very much from the commercial side. 
The work is translated from the second 
German edition; and from the purely scientific 
standpoint, we should have preferred a transla¬ 
tion of, say, Helmholtz’s or Kirchhoff’s papers. 

A good deal of the present volume, being of an 
industrial character, has historical rather than 
scientific value ; for progress in this direction is 
rapid, and modern science is more occupied 
with theories than with the exact distribution 
of inventors’ claims. Still, much of the 
volume may be read with interest. The papers 


while the researches on the properties of 
selenium are still fresh. In the paper on 
physical considerations suggested by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, some not very conclusive 
criticisms of Sir William Thomson’s views on 
the structure of the earth, and some very ob¬ 
scure remarks on crushing and tensile strength, 
are given ; while in the papers on the physical 
constitution of the sun and on the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere there is much very disputable matter. 
The electro-magnetic theory of these papers 
does not, of oourse, know anything of the 
wonderful developments of Maxwell and Hertz. 
It is simple in the extreme, and produces a 
somewhat archaic impression on the modem 
reader. The translation is passable : that is all. 
We must confess that it gives us a shivering 
fit to read of “ Mr. Virchow,” of the “ Germo- 
Austrian Telegraph Society,” and of “ vis 
inertia”; while the extraordinary tall talk 
of Du Bois Reymond’s address when Von 
Siemens was admitted a member of the Berlin 
Academy should have been put into intelligible 
English or omitted altogether. How are we 
to scan such a sentence as the following : “ But 
that from such a height, as prince of technists, 
holding in your hands the threads of numerous 
combinations, revolving hundreds of plans in 
your brain, you exist in the very soul of 
German learning, in the noblest sense of the 
word born to what you were not brought up ” ? 
Whether “ my dear Siemens ” was really “ the 
James Watt of electro-magnetism,” whether 
his labours “ for electricity were what Frauen- 
hofer’s were for light ” is for posterity to settle; 
it is only in France, as a rule, that such things 
are said to a man’s face, but there it is done 
with a grace hopelessly lacking in this re¬ 
markable address of the secretary of the Berlin 
Academy. 

We have two other books on our list, trans¬ 
lations from the German, both dealing with 
mechanics and both of American production. 

The first of these is Prof. Mach’s Science 
of Mechanics : a Critical and Historical Expo¬ 
sition of its Principles, translated from the 
Second German Edition. By T. J. McCormack. 
(Watts.) It is remarkable that this hook 
should have had to wait ten years for a 
translator. But now that we have it in 
English at last, let us hope that it will reach 
the young gentlemen who promptly follow the 
attainment of a degree by writing a textbook for 
the pupils they have yet to meet with. If they 
would only study what Prof. Mach has to say 
about the laws of motion, then, perhaps, fewer 
glib reproductions of traditional and illogical 
views as to matter, mass, and motion would pass 
as text-books of dynamics into the hands of 
the unlucky reviewer and the still more hapless 
student. Prof. Mach is trenchant in his 
criticism, and is philosophical in his conclusions 
in the highest sense of the word. His little 
book, written in clear and popular language, 
elementary in analysis and yet never superficial, 
ought to have a wide circulation in this 
country. Its keynote may be summed up in 
the words :— 

“ The majority of natural inquirers ascribe to 
the intellectual implements of physics, to the 
concepts, mass, force, atom, and so forth, whose 
sole office is to revive economically arranged 
experiences, a reality beyond and independent of 
thought.” 

Even as a person who knew the real world 
only through the stage might assert its need of 
a machine room also, so “we, too, should 
beware, lest the intellectual machinery em¬ 
ployed in the representation of the world on 
the stage of thought be regarded as the 
basis of the real world.” Put this beside 
Lord Kelvin’s statement that “ the scien- 


on duplex telegraphy, written in 1856, may he I tific world is practically unanimous in 
compared with Heaviside’s of 1873-6, those on I believing that all tangible or palpable 
submarine cables with Sir William Thomson’s ,' matter, molar matter as we may call it, pop-. 
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lists of groups of mutually interacting atoms 
or molecules,” and we see that Prof. Maoh is a 
scientific heretic of the deepest dye. Never 
mind: fifty, nay, ten years hence, the new 
scientific idealism, which is shaking the founda¬ 
tions of mechanics, and mocking at the crude 
materialism of the biologists, will be the com¬ 
monplace of the schools. Meanwhile, the 
width of view and catholic interests of Prof. 
Mach will do much to assist the forward pro¬ 
gress of the movement. 

Our seoond German translation is entitled, 
The Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery. By 
Dr. Julius Weisbach and Professor Gustav 
Hermann. Authorised Translation, by Karl P. 
Dahlstrom. (Macmillans.) This is a transla¬ 
tion of a portion of Weisbach’s Ingenienr- 
Meclianik, the first edition of which appeared 
in 184G. The second edition of the revision 
by Prof. Hermann appears well up to date. 
The translation is good, the diagrams clear, 
and the theory on the points of which we 
have made a detailed examination sound. 
The work should form a useful addition to the 
young engineer’s library of technical literature. 

Another American book may be here 
noticed— Theoretical Mechanics: Parti., Kine¬ 
matics ; Part II., Dynamics and Statics. By 
Alexander Ziwet. (Macmillans.) This work is 
intended to meet the requirements of American 
students especially, but it might also be useful 
to the students in some of our university col¬ 
leges. Its mathematics are rather more 
advanced than those of the usual elementary 
text-books, and it pays a certain amount of 
attention to geometrical methods in kinematics 
and statics. On the whole the book contains 
little that is novel, and is only mediocre in 
execution: witness, for example, the laboured 
analytical proof of the simple geometrical 
proposition that a point rigidly attached to a 
rod, the terminals of which are constrained to 
move on two intersecting straight lines, will 
describe an ellipse! The author repeatedly 
indulges in differentiations and integrations 
which are quite unnecessary—mere sledge¬ 
hammers to crack filberts. 

Before leaving American works, we ought to 
notice The Physical Review : a Journal of Ex¬ 
perimental and Theoretical Physics. Conducted 
by E. L. Nichols and E. Merritt. (Published 
for Cornell University.) Yol. I., No. 1. This 
is a very praiseworthy attempt to fill a distinct 
gap in the scientific journals of the English- 
speaking world. We wish it all success. The 
first number contains no very striking papers, 
but some good spectrum work and a series of 
reviews of recent publications in physical 
science. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

TnE discourse at the Royal Institution next 
Friday evening will be delivered by Dr. John 
G. Garson, on “ Early British Races.” 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. R. T. Coryndon gave an account of his 
pursuit of the White or Burchell’s Rhinoceros 
(R. si in us) in Mashonaland, and of the way he 
had obtained the specimens which will shortly 
be placed in the British Museum, the Tring 
Museum, and the Cambridge University 
Museum. At the meeting on May 1, Mr. St. 
George Littledale will read “Field Notes on 
the Wild Camel of Lob Nor.” 

The fourteenth exhibition organised by the 
Royal Meteorological Society was opened on 
Tuesday in the rooms of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, West¬ 
minster. “ Clouds: their Representation and 
Measurement,” is tho subject chosen for the 
present year; and a most interesting and in¬ 


structive exhibition has been arranged, not 
only of instruments for ascertaining the direc¬ 
tion and height of clouds, but also of sketches 
and photographs showing the various forms 
assumed by clouds. Most people are only 
familiar with the rounded or woolly-looking 
cloud called “ cumulus,” but by looking at the 
pictures in this exhibition it is readily seen that 
there is a large variety of the forms of clouds, 
which have all been classified and named. The 
first person to classify systematically the forms 
of clouds was Luke Howard, in 1802, whose 
portrait occupies a prominent place in the 
exhibition. Some water-colour sketches of 
clouds, by Luke Howard, are shown, as well 
as many photographs, lantern - slides, and 
transparencies of clouds and other meteoro- 
logicid phenomena. The exhibition also in¬ 
cludes a number of instruments, many of which 
are quite new in principle—such as barometers, 
thermometers, hygrometers, evaporators, an¬ 
emometers, and marine and surveying instru¬ 
ments. The exhibition will remain open till 
April 20. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a Monograph 
on the Stalactites and Stalagmites of Cleaves Cove, 
in Ayrshire, by Mr. John Smith, vice-president 
of the Glasgow Geological Society. The 
volume will be fully illustrated. 

Mr. Lewis will issue directly, in his 
“ Practical Series.” a volume on Diseases of the 
Nose and Throat, by Dr. J. de Havilland Hall ; 
and also a new edition of Dr. Norman Kerr’s 
treatise, On Inebriety. 


rniLoioa r notes. 

Prof. Terrier be Laooiterie has collected 
into a volume his various papers on the Western 
origin of early Chinese civilisation, most of 
which have appeared in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record. The period covered is from 
2800 B.c. to 250 a.D. ; and there will be a 
chapter specially devoted to meeting objections 
that have been brought against the theory. 

Prof. H. A. Salmon f; and the Rev. Alfred 
Kluht, of Billericay, will shortly publish two 
works of considerable utility to students of 
Arabic. The first will be a Grammar in 
two parts—elementary and advanced. Part I. 
will be adapted to the use of beginners as well 
as for those seeking to acquire modern and 
colloquial Arabic. Part II. will be a work of 
reference for advaneod scholars, containing a 
full list of idioms found in pre-Islamic poetry 
and later classical works. The second book 
will consist of selected readings adapted for 
the use of both classes of students. 

It has long been known that the library of 
the late Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte was not 
to bo dispersed by auction, but reserved for sale 
en bloc. This week the catalogue of it, compiled 
by Mr. Victor Collins, is published by Messrs. 
Sotlieran. The compiler modestly calls it only 
an “ attempt at a catalogue ” ; audit must be 
admitted that the brief entries are calculated to 
whet the curiosity of the philologist and the 
collector. But here, at any rate, stands 
revealed the life’s work of the great scholar, 
who had devoted many years and not a little 
money to acquiring everything that had ever 
been printed in or about the dialects of Europe. 
For other parts of the world—such as the 
languages of America and India—the collec¬ 
tion is rather notably deficient. But where 
else will you find such an elaborate classifica¬ 
tion of the dialects of France and Italy, or a 
catalogue of no less than 720 works relating to 
Basque ? We could have wished for a separate 
list of all the specimen translations which the 
Prince had made and printed at his own 
expense. 


We have received a new number (Part 
VIII.) of Avinash Chandra, Kaviratna’s 
translation of the Charaka-Samhita. This 
number is again full of interesting observations 
chiefly on bile, phlegm, and wind, the evils 
brought about by obesity and leanness and the 
means by which they may be reduced or 
removed. The subject of sleep also is dis¬ 
cussed, and the purposos which it serves in the 
human constitution. There are many truths 
that lie buried in this relio of the ancient 
physiology of India; and we are glad to find 
that the translator, himself a physiologist, 
hopes to continue and finish his valuable 
undertaking. 


I 

REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. \ 

Historical. —( Thursday , March 15.) 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair. — ^ 

Messrs. Frank Curz on, W. Francis Drew, and | 
Walter Wren were elected fellows. A paper was 
read by Mr. Edgar Powell on “ Suffolk and the ’ 
VilleinB’ Insurrection,” based upon his recent 
researches among the Public Records, the results 
of which will be published in the next volume of 
the Transactions of the society.—Mr. I. 8. Leadam 
took part in the discussion which followed. 

_ 1 

Meteorological. —( Wednesday, March 21.) 

R. Inwards, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 

W. H. Dines read a paper on “The Relation 
between the Meau (Quarterly Temperature and the 
Death Rate.” The Registrar-General’s Quarterly 
Returns for the whole of England since 18G2 were 
taken by the author, and the number of deaths in 
each quarter expressed as a departure per thousand ' 
from that particular quarter’s average, the value 
so obtained being placed side by side with the 
corresponding departure of the temperature at 
Greenwich from its mean value. The rule seems 
to be that a cold winter is unhealthy, and a mild 
winter healthy; and that a hot summer is always 
unhealthy, and a cold summer healthy.—Mr. Dines 
also read a paper on “ The Duration and Lateral 
Extent of Gusts of Wind, and the Measurement of < 
their Intensity.” From observations and experi¬ 
ments which he has made with his new anemometer, 

Mr. 1 tines is iucliued to think that a gust seldom > 
maintains its full force for more than one or two : 
seconds; and also that the extreme velocity mostly 
occurs in lines which are roughly parallel to the 
direction of the wind.—Mr. R. H. Scott exhibited a ’ 
diagram showing some remarkable sudden changes 
of the barometer in the Hebrides on February 23, 

1894. At 8 a.m. the reading at Stornoway was , 

29 39 ins., being a fall of 0'7 in. since the previous > 

day, and at 6 p.m. the reading was 28 58 ins. 
From the trace of the self-recording aneroid it ' 
appears that the minimum, 28-50 ins., occurred 
about 5.30 p.m., and that the Mil daring the half- 
hour preceding the minimum was nearly 0'2 in., 
the rise after the minimum being nearly as rapid. | 

Aristotelian. — (Monday, April 2.) ‘ 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the | 
chair.—Mr. A. F. Shaud read a paper on “Atten¬ 
tion.” The commonly accepted position that 
attention tends universally to increase the in¬ 
tensity, clearness, or stability, of the sensation or 
representation attended to, was called in question ; 
and it was contended that an examination of well- 
known cases of psychological experiment shows > 
that this result is not due to attention, but to a ] 

process combined with it in ordinary cases but j 

separable from it. It was contended, in the second - 
place, that, though we cannot say that attention " 
tends to increase the clearness and intensity of the 
sensation attended to, yet we can affirm universally 
that it makes us more clearly and intensely aware 
of that sensation. In this clearer awareness of a 
sensation that possibly grows more obscure while 
we attend to it, consists attention. And, thirdly, 
it was contended that the duality of constituents 
in which attention consists, viz., attending, and 
the object attended to, are equally directly felt and . 

experienced, although the first is often not | 

recognised or identified.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 
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FINE ART. 

j Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Claude Phillips. 

With nine Illustrations. (Seeley.) 

Why, one wonders, should Mr. Claude 
Phillips—whose book on Sir Joshua has 
been very well treated on the whole—be 
taken to task for not having confined him¬ 
self strictly to Sir Joshua’s mere studio-life ? 
He has not pretended to be bent on per¬ 
forming a service of simply technical 
criticism, nor is his work an essay of 
inevitable and well-weighed brevity like 
the best of purely literary criticism. This 
is a somewhat popular book, long enough 
to be a memoir as well as an appreciation; 
and how are you to write a memoir of Sir 
Joshua without taking stock, to some extent, 
of his so varied world ? Sir Joshua, unlike 
some of the greatest of his fore-runners, 
Rembrandt and Watteau for instance, and 
unlike one at least of his important con¬ 
temporaries — I mean of course Gains¬ 
borough—was not so far absorbed in his 
art that he forswore general society. The 
friend not only of a few great men and of a 
few delightful women—any one of his more 
single minded brethren whom I have named 
might have been that—Sir Joshua was, 
especially, the acquaintance of the fine folk 
of his time: liked them to some extent, 
paid some court to them, knew how to make 
urbane reply when the “ Earl of C.’’ offered 
an inappropriate reproach, and when he 
had not the society of Burke and Garrick 
and those of the great world whose peers 
indeed they were, was satisfied, it may be, 
with Miss Kitty Fisher, or perhaps with 
Miss Nelly O’Brien. Sir Joshua’s times, 
Sir Joshua’s contemporaries, are, so to put 
it, almost a part of his own talent. His 
work, we may be sure, was not all of it 
produced only on impulse from within; 
and a writer like Mr. Claude Phillips does 
well to gossip to us, as Tom Taylor did, 
about his daily ways and the people he met. 
Three hundred close pages—though they 
may not seem considerable in amount to 
those who have never time to be brief— 
would, in my opinion, at least, be con¬ 
spicuous but for lost opportunities, if the 
author did not chat genially about those 
who were around Sir Joshua in either his 
earlier or his later time. 

Mr. Phillips, who, as readers of the 
Academy know full well, can go into vexed 
questions of “attribution” with the most 
purely studious when he likes, has not 
especially sought in the present volume to 
utter the kind of criticism proper perhaps 
to the keeper of a national gallery, or the 
student of one particular theme, or to the 
authoritative dealer who, producing neither 
art nor literature himself probably, has the 
right to devote himself almost wholly to 
questions of expertise. But of that larger 
criticism, which consists in elucidation and 
comparison, in the registering of impressions 
and of reflections, in the bringing to bear 
upon the study of one painter the knowledge 
gained in the not less close study of many 
others, Mr. Phillips fails no more in the 
present volume than elsewhere to give 
us a reasonable measure. Critical tech¬ 
nically in such paragraphs, for instance, as 
those which are headed “ Causes of Fading 


and Decay,” our writer is, from one point 
of view, not more valuable, it may be, but 
at least more generally interesting, when he 
writes as follows of Gainsborough—and it 
is in a tone which is not unfamiliar to, or 
unapproved by, modern criticism— 

“As a painter, as a master of the brush, 
Gainsborough certainly in his happiest achieve¬ 
ments . . . rises superior in power and in 
technical results to Sir Joshua. His brilliant 
frankness of execution, when it does not, as 
too often, degenerate into emptiness and care¬ 
lessness, his beauty and homogeneity of tone, 
his force of impression, go to make up a pic¬ 
torial whole with which even the more sump¬ 
tuous tints, the richer depths, the more gracious 
charm of Reynolds can hardly vie.” 

And elsewhere Mr. Phillips, balancing the 
one delightful master against the other as 
painters of children, gives to Sir Joshua— 
very rightly, as my own small experience 
tells me—credit for one thing with which 
we can scarcely in good faith credit Gains¬ 
borough, his possession of a real under¬ 
standing of child-character. Somehow, in 
this matter, the simpler man was wont to 
be the slighter and the more artificial; the 
more artificial man was somehow more 
closely in contact with childhood’s actual 
character. And since I have come to 
speaking of matters of detail, let me 
venture to commend the writer of 
this handy and agreeable study of Sir 
Joshua and his surroundings, for having 
singled out for particular commenda¬ 
tion one work of his middle period, 
the exquisite portrait of Miss Jacobs, 
a blonde, to whose pale but engaging 
colouring and subtle quietude of visage the 
mezzotint of Spilsbury has done amplest 
justice. Gladly would one have welcomed 
a reduction of this mezzotint, or any other 
satisfactory reproduction of the picture, as 
one among the not too numerous yet on the 
whole fairly satisfactory illustrations with 
which Mr. Phillips’s book is supplied. 

In regard to the literary execution of 
Mr. Phillips’s work, his expression is, as the 
readers of this journal are aware, invariably 
lucid, and it is not ambitious. Occupied, 
indeed, it may be a little too exclusively 
with the problems of his theme, and with 
the abundant matter which claims to be put 
forward, he is, while always clear and 
reasonable—not to say convincing—some¬ 
what too little concerned with the graces of 
style. He would not otherwise have 
allowed the course of the narrative to be 
sometimes interrupted by the presence of a 
mere list (albeit a short one) of the pictures 
painted at the particular period of which he 
is discoursing. But do I not perhaps wax 
hyper-critical in addressing to him this 
reproach? The book is extremely well 
done, and it fulfils excellently its appointed 
task of standing between the literary essay 
and the extremely bulky and voluminous 
memoir. 

Frederick Wedjiore. 


there are no sugar factories or pumping 
engines south of the First Cataract, and the 
engineers have not yet had their way in regard 
to damming up the Nile ; consequently there 
has been no wholesale destruction there of the 
monuments of the -past. Indeed, it is only 
within the limits of the ancient Dodekasehaenos 
that mischief has been done. 

At Tafah, one of the temples has entirely 
vanished since my visit to it in 1879. It was 
small and in a ruinous state when I last saw 
it; but it contained some Coptic texts, which 
showed that it had once been transformed into 
a Christian church. At Debot, Dakkeh, and 
Maharraqa the natives have removed portions 
of the platform of brick upon which the temples 
rested for the sake of sebakh or top-dressing; 
and the results have been disastrous. One side 
of the temple of Debot has fallen, and 
the other, if not propped up, will fall 
soon; the central part of the temple 
of Dakkeh is level with the ground, and it will 
not be long before the rest of Arq-Amon’s 
sanctuary share the same fate; while one 
of the sides of the temple of Maharraqa has 
also fallen since I visited it fourteen years ago. 
The wall of the second temple of Maharraqa, 
on which the sacred sycamore is sculptured, is 
tottering, and needs but little to bring it down. 
Only the foundation stones now remain of the 
temple of Thothmes III. at Dakkeh, and such 
also is the case with the temple of the 
same Pharaoh at Korti. The destruction of 
the latter temple has taken place since the 
time of Lepsius. No trace remaius of the great 
granite platform at Maharraqa, from which 
Linant took the stone which supports the 
Philae Obelisk at Kingston Hall; the sculptured 
doorway seen by Wilkinson at Koshtamneh has 
disappeared; and the temple of Isis within the 
enclosure south of Yertassi, which was described 
by Legh in 1813, is also gone. The fallen 
stones at Dakkeh and Maharraqa are being 
chipped away, to the destruction of the Greek 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions upon them ; and 
the sebakh -diggers have removed a considerable 
part of the old fort at Kubban, one of the most 
interesting remains of Egyptian antiquity. If 
they are not stopped at once, nothing of it will 
soon be left. But what is this list of injuries 
and destruction compared with the black roll 
presented by Egypt proper, or the future 
schemes of our own engineers ? 

_i,The language spoken in Nubia in the age of 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies is a question which 
repeatedly forced itself upon my attention 
while I was on my way to Wadi Haifa. It 
could not have been Nubian. The geographical 
names prove the contrary. With hardly an 
exception, the old names, so far as we know 
them, have been replaced by Nubian names of 
which there is no trace in ancient geography, 
while none of the ancient names are explicable 
from the Nubian vocabulary.* The philological 
facts are thus in harmony with the statements 
of history—that the Nubians and their dialects 
originally came from Darfur, and that they 
were planted between the First and Second 
Cataracts by Diocletian, who brought them 
from the Oasis of El-Khayeh in order to check 
the incursions of the Blemmyes. Herodotos, 
Strabo, and the older authorities generally, 
know only of the Ethiopians of Meroe as 
dwelling northward along the banks of the 
Nile as far as Elephantine. The “ Meroitic ” 
inscriptions and royal names which extend from 
Meroe to Philae are evidence of the truth of 
their statements. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Bifit: March 21,1894. 

One of the objects of my visit to the Second 
Cataract was to see whether the temples and 
other ancient monuments of Nubia had par¬ 
ticipated in the damage done to those of Egypt 
during the last half century. Fortunately, 


* It may be added that, in the Nubian Vocabu¬ 
laries of Lepsius and Reinisch, while nearly two- 
thirds of the words are borrowed from Arabic, 
there are scarcely any that come from Old 
Egyptian, and even these (with perhaps two ex¬ 
ceptions) can be shown to have made their way 
into Nubian through Coptic. 
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It thus becomes impossible to explain these 
same Meroitic inscriptions, as Brugsch would 
do, by the help of the Nubian dialects. Nor is 
it probable that Lepsius and Bevillout can be 
right in seeing in the -wild and uncivilised 
tribes of the Bisharin or the Blemmyes the 
representatives of the cultured inhabitants of 
ancient Ethiopia. Who then can the latter 
have been ? 

I would suggest that they were of Berber 
race and language. Prof. Maspero has shown 
(in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. 1, p. 127) that in the time of 
the Xlth Dynasty a particular species of dog 
was called in Egyptian by the foreign name of 
abakru, which is the Berber aba'ikur “ a dog,” 
from which we may infer that a Berber 
language was already spoken in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes. Herodotos (ii., 42) asserts 
that the inhabitants of the Oasis of Ammon, 
the modem Siwah, were a mixed colony of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians ; and since a dialect 
is now spoken there akin to those of the 
Tuaregs and Kabyles, it would seem that these 
Ethiopians were a Berber tribe. What has 
inclined me to this belief is the fact that two 
of the Ethiopian deities known to us have a 
strikingly Libyan (or Berber) appearance. One 
of them is Dudun (found also in the compound 
Sheha-Didi) who was worshipped at Semneh; 
the other is Kapur, the deified hero of Dendur. 
Now, the name of the first boars a remarkable 
resemblance to that of Didi, one of the Libyan 
enemies of Bamses III.; and that of the other 
to the name of the Maxyan Kapur. More¬ 
over, it must be remembered that the Berbers 
have been from- time immemorial in the 
possession of a peculiar alphabet: this alone 
would suggest a connexion between them and 
the cultured and literary kingdom of Ethiopia. 
If my arguments are sound, we shall thus have 
to look to the Berber languages for an ex¬ 
planation of the Meroitic inscriptions. 

While I was at Assuan, we discovered a 
stele on an island immediately to the south 
of Sehel, which had escaped the notice of 
the French scholars who made an archaeo¬ 
logical examination of the district last 
year. After leaving Assuan, I copied a 
stele south of Hindellab (now called Kub- 
baniyeh) which I found two years ago. It is 
dedicated to the Hippopotamus goddess of the 
town of Gebt by the “ Holy Father ” and 
“ divine scribe of Khnum,” Nekht-m-an-ger. 
Close to it one of my companions, Mr. Niven, 
discovered two iron wedges which had been 
turned up by the sebakh-diggeis. The fact 
that they are of iron makes the discovery im¬ 
portant, objects of that metal being so rare in 
Egypt. Above the stele the name of Uscrtesen 
is written on the rock, as well aB inscriptions 
which shows that a chapel of ‘‘the Serpent” 
once stood there. It was interesting, therefore, 
to learn from a native that the Hagar el-Ghor;ib, 
or “ Crow’s Bock,” as the place is now called, 
is the home of a gigantic cobra, thick as a 
man’s body and long as an oar, with eyes that 
flame like a candle,'which is seen only at night, 
when woe betide the man or beast who falls in 
its way. 

Northward of this haunted spot, we visited 
Der Girmeleh, on an isolated rock far away in 
the desert. Between the der and the river 
the natives have been rifling a number 
of tombs, which have, however, yielded 
nothing of value to them, and on the river’s 
bank is a stone quay. On one of the stones a 
human face has been sculptured, the form of 
which takes us back to Pharaonic times. 

We spent three days at Kom Ombo, where 
M. de Morgan has good reason to be proud of 
his work. He has uncovered one of the finest 
temples still existing on the banks of the Nile. 
One had little idea that such spacious and well- 
preserved buildings lay buried far down beneath 


the sand. The walls are rich in cartouches of 
the Boman emperors: among them I noticed 
Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian (whoBe name has 
been erased), Antoninus, Macrinus, and Dia- 
dumenos, whose name had not been previously 
met with in the hieroglyphs. There is also 
another emperor’s name, the first part of which 
is lost, and which ends in r-a-n-r-u-s; but I 
cannot identify it. The walls of two of the 
corridors, north and south, are adorned with 
the names of the countries Ptolemy Auletes 
was supposed to have conquered. As that 
most worthless of the Ptolemies lost kingdoms 
instead of gaming thorn, the lists have been 
made up out of older materials thrown pell- 
mell together. But they are valuable as repro¬ 
ducing names which must have been found on 
other monuments now destroyed. Among 
them are two which will be of interest to the 
Biblical student, as hitherto they have not been 
met with outside the pages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. One is K(a)ptar, the Caphtor of the 
Bible; the other is KasloAet, the Casluhim of 
Gen. x. 14. Kaptar is preceded by a curious 
jumble of nationalities—Persia {Parsa), Susa 
{Sasha), Balbal, Punt, the Upper Betennu of 
Syria, and the Hittites. Punt and Balbal must 
be intended to signify Pontus and Babylon, 
instead of the southern countries which they 
properly represented, Balbal exhibiting the 
same play upon the name of Babel that we find 
in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. KasloAet 
is coupled with the Menti or Beduin and the 
Lower Betennu of Northern Syria, and is fol¬ 
lowed by the name of Zoar {/ugliar). 

On the site of the old city which is believed 
to represent the Coptic town of Turn, I found 
two new stelae in honour of “ Horus of 
Behud,” and also that the cartouche which 
M. Daressy was unable to read {Recueil x. 3, 
4. p. 124) is that of Thothmes HI. At El-Kab 
I left Mr. Somers Clarke to continue his work of 
last year. Mr. Taylor was to join him in a few 
days. 

While at Luxor, I paid a visit to Der el- 
Bahhari, and was surprised to find what an 
immense mass of debris M. Naville and his 
companions have succeeded in clearing away in 
so short a space of time. The temple must 
have been very beautiful, and the colours in one 
or two of the chambers are still so fresh that it 
is difficult to believe they were not painted 
yesterday. The great altar with the steps 
leading up to it is highly interesting, as it is 
the first of its kind that has been found. 

For the temple of Luxor on the opposite side 
of the river, M. Daressy has just published a 
very complete and valuable guidebook {Notice 
explicative des Rtiines du Temple de Louxor). It 
is a pity it is not in English, as every visitor to 
Luxor ought to study it; and, as it is, it may 
be feared that its sale there will not be large. 
Among the names quoted by the author from 
the geographical lists of Bamses II. on the 
statues before the pylon is that of Muab, 
the Moab of Scripture. It is preceded by the 
name of Assar, winch is probably the Biblical 
Asshurim (Gen. xxv. 3). 

I have been spending this morning in explor¬ 
ing the cliffs north of BayyJiyanah and south of 
Bednri, in a shade temperature of about 100°. 
Behind mounds of rubbish, called Tel-Biadieh 
in the French map, I found a very large quarry 
and a great number of rock-cut tombs. The 
tombs seem to be late, as most of them are 
provided with loculi. They are of considerable 
size and well hewn, but destitute of inscrip¬ 
tions and even of ornament, with the excep¬ 
tion of the remains of Boman arabesques on the 
ceiling of one of them. On the tel I saw 
fragments of Coptic sculpture, indicating that 
a monastery or church had once stood there. 
To the south are nine tombs, out in what must 
always have been an inaccessible part of the 
cliff. 


I must not forget to add that a tomb of the 
Vlth Dynasty has been found at Marashdah, 
south of How, and that close to How itself 
tombs are at present being excavated, in one 
of which objects of the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty have been discovered. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge has been definitely 
appointed to the post of keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum, 
which has been vacant since the retirement of 
Mr. P. Le Page Benouf. 

The following will open next week: the 
annual spring exhibition of English and oon- 
tineutal pictures (including M. F. Boybet’s 
“ Propos Gslants ”), at Messrs. Tooth & Sons, 
in the Haymarket; and a collection of eighty 
water-colours by Mr. W. L. Wylie, entitled 
“ Oceans, Seas, Bivers,” representing a year’s 
yachting in the West Indies, Atlantic, Mediter¬ 
ranean, Solent, and Thames, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, New Bond-street. 

The May number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain an article by the late J. M. Gray (of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) on “ The 
Authentic Portraits of Burns,” illustrated with 
nine portraits, several of which have never 
before been published. The same number will 
contain a photogravure of “The Fan,” by 
Albert Moore; an original etching of Great 
Yarmouth, by Percy Bobertson; and a first 
article on the Boyal Academy exhibition, by 
Mr. M. H. Spillmann. 

A lithograph by Mr. J. McNeill Whistler, 
entitled “ Gants de Suede,” will be printed in 
the Studio for April 16, which will also contain 
an address to art students by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, and an illustrated paper on Albert 
Moore by Mr. A. Lys Baldly. 

Mr. J. B. Lyell, of Edinburgh, while 
looking through the Edinburgh Guildry 
Begisters, discovered, the other day, an im¬ 
portant entry relative to George Jamesone, 
“ the Scottish Yandyck.” The entry, which 
is dated May 27, 1612, is as follows :— 

“ George Jamesonne, son to Andro Jamesone. 
burges in Aberdein, enteris prenteis to John 
Andersone, paynter, for aucht yeiris, conforms to 
their indentouris schawen ; and payit at entie 
silver xiijs. iiijd.” 

This entry is important in two respects. First, 
it proves, what has hitherto only been conjeo- 
tured, that Jamesone’s father really was Andro, 
of Aberdeen. Second, it disproves the tradition— 
which originated nobody knows how, but which 
has been generally accepted by biographers, 
including Mr. Bullock—that Jamesone, be¬ 
tween 1608 and 1618, studied at Antwerp, 
where he had a master in Bubens and a fellow- 
student in Yandyck. The entry, in fact, fills 
up to some extent that hiatus in the painter’s 
life which so greatly puzzled Allan Cunning¬ 
ham; and it proves that Jamesone was a 
painter not only of Scotch birth but of Scotch 
training. As to John Anderson, nothing is 
known. 

A roman pig of lead has been found on a 
farm near Matlock, in Derbyshire. According 
to the Sheffield Independent it bears the follow¬ 
ing inscription, in raised letters: 

PRVBRI : ABASCALFITMETALLI; LVTVDARES. 


The letters cal, fit, and TA are ligatures, but 
the lettering is perfectly plain. In the latter 
part of the last century, three similar pigs were 
found in the same neighbourhood, on each of 
which occurred the letters met. lvd or jSfETAL. 


LVTVD. 
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General von Sarwey has contributed to 
the newly-issued number of the Westdeutsche 
Zextschrift (ariii. part 1) an article on the frontier 
delimitation of the Roman Empire, in which he 
reviews the recent discoveries made on the 
German Limes, and the conclusions which he 
drew from his last summer’s inspection of the 
"Walls of Hadrian and Antonine in Britain. 
The general considers the Vallum which accom¬ 
panies Hadrian’s Wall to be a civil, not a 
military, work. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Blasters of French Music. By Arthur Hervey. 

(Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

No one can read this volume without regretting 
that the author had so little space for so large 
and interesting a subject; for “the French 
can boast a splendid musical record, particularly 
as regards the opera.” Mr. Hervey has con¬ 
fined himself to living masters, if we may in¬ 
clude Gounod, who died after the book had gone 
to press. In the preface a “ passing tribute” 
is paid to the memory of several deceased 
musicians of note, particularly Edouard Lalo, 
■whose merit was acknowledged, somewhat late, 
by his own countrymen. Mr. Hervey sums up 
this master succinctly, yet sympathetically, 
halo is spoken of as “a great admirer of 
Wagner.” So he was in his later years; but 
when “ Tannhiiuser ” was produced at Paris, 
halo was hostile to the reformer; his conver¬ 
sion came of reflexion, and was, therefore, the 
more thorough. 

Mr. Hervey must have found it difficult to 
speak frankly about living composers. Of course 
he would not have written the book had he 
not felt drawn towards French music ; but he 
certainly did not take as his motto, “ De 
viventibus nil nisi bonum.” For instance, the 
“many weaknesses” in Thomas’ “Mignon” 
and “Hamlet” are mentioned; Gounod’s 
“Redemption” is said to be, on the whole, 
monotonous; while of Massenet we are told 
that “ he alternately attempts every style and 
perseveres in none.” In the chapter on Thomas 
incidental reference is made to Meyerbeer. It 
is somewhat the fashion in these latter days 
to dismiss this composer with a wave of the 
hand. Mr. Hervey speaks of Meyerbeer’s art¬ 
work more justly : “If we find the rich crop 
<of wheat not devoid of chaff, we must, at any 
rate, admit that the former is of excellent 
quality.” And, again, in a casual mention of 
Liszt, in the Gounod chapter, he speaks of “ the 
uncompromising hostility entertained in certain 
' quarters against the master’s music.” Some of 
Liszt’s compositions have undoubtedly provoked 
hostility, and the undiscriminating enthusiasm 
of certain of his disciples may, from time to 
time, have led to bitter rejoinder; but, on the 
whole, Liszt seems to us to have had his due. 
The special work which prompted our author’s 
remark was the “ Faust ” Symphony; and with 
reference to the many composers who have 
treated the same subject, Mr. Hervey suggests 
a “ Faust ” festival, “ devoted entirely to works 
inspired by Goethe’s poem.” To a few musi¬ 
cians such a festival might prove attractive; 

. but the general public would, we fear, favour 
Berlioz and Gounod, at the expense even of 
Schumann, and certainly of Prince Radziwill, 
i Hugo Pierson, and other worthy but less 
talented composers. Under Saint-Sacns the 
much-vexed question of programme-music is 
touched upon; most interesting are our 
author’s comments, and also the remarks 
qnoted from Saint - Sai ns. Mr. Hervey, 
by the way, speaks of a Sonata by 
Kuhnau “ intended to describe the fight 
between David and Goliath”; the “fight,” 
however, merely forms a brief episode in the 
•Sonata in question. 


The chapter on Alfred Bruneau will, of 
course, attract special attention. This com¬ 
poser by his “ Le Rove” gained a few 
supporters, and made many enemies. Mr. 
Hervey has a high opinion of Bruneau, and 
agrees with the late Victor Wilder, who spoke 
of him as “ the standard-bearer of the young 
French school.” Our author seems, however, 
little inclined to discuss the new master, for he 
has found that argument rarely convinces. “ It 
has always appeared to me,” he says, 
“ to be idle to attempt to impose one’s ideas 
upon the relative merits of a composition on 
those whose disposition is antagonistic to its 
due appreciation.” One cannot but sympathise 
with Mr. Hervey in his unwillingness to 
proselytise; but in art—and, indeed, in reli¬ 
gion—how much has been accomplished by 
enthusiasm proof against the stoutest opposi¬ 
tion ! Space will not allow of a detailed notice 
of this volume; and, indeed, it is better to leave 
the reader to enjoy for himself Mr. Hervey’s 
thoughtful appreciation of French masters. 
The book is further rendered attractive by 
portraits and facsimiles. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a Con¬ 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
under the direction of Mr. George Risely. 
This body, of over eighty singers, sang several 
glees and part-songs with wonderful purity of 
intonation, refinement, and ensemble. The pro¬ 
gramme was well selected, including some of the 
best and best-known glees; also two prize glees, 


the one by Mr. H. W. Davies, a student of the 
Royal College, the other by Mr. C. Macpherson, 
student of the Royal Academy of Music, both 
of which deserved the favourable reception 
accorded to them. Messrs. Lee Williams, 
Cummings, and Dr. Bridge appeared success¬ 
fully both as composers and as conductors. 
The solo parts to some of the numbers were 
excellently sung by Messrs. Watkin Mills and 
Harper Kearton. The Orpheus Society has 
been established for half a century ; but from 
the small audience one would have thought 
that it had yet its reputation to make. 

Mu. Henschel gave a Wagner Orchestral 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. How times have changed! Twenty 
years ago a Wagner Concert would have been 
an impossibility; but now it is boldly announced 
as “grand” and “popular.” Mr. Henschel 
gave illustrations of the master from “ Rienzi ” 
to “ Parsifal,” an historical programme of 
considerable interest. An orchestra of one 
hundred performers played under the able direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Henschel, who showed both sym¬ 
pathy and enthusiasm, though, perhaps, at 
times too much of the latter. On the pro¬ 
gramme was marked the date of production of 
the several works from which the excerpts 
were taken. This was useful; but the attempt 
to give certain years as the date of composition 
was absurd: not one of those on the pro¬ 
gramme was written within any one year. 

A Beethoven Festival will be held at Bonn, 
on May 4, 5, and 6. The nine Symphonies will 
be performed by the famous Giirzenich orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Wiillner, of Cologne. 


SECOND EDITION , NOW READY. 

NEW BOOK BY TEE AUTHOR OF “ OBITER DICTA.” 

In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in olive cloth, uniform with 

“ Obiter Dicta,” price 5s. 

ESS A YS about MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 
By Augustine Birr ell, Q.C., M.P. 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Mr. Birrell’s lisht and easy style well befits his generally kindly judgments. A very entertaining and handy little book 
for leisurely reading.”— The Times. ........ 

“ Mr. Birrell is always pood company. He is always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so vivacious, that this 
fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.”— Daily Chronicle. . „ 

“ Very sprightly and facile are the judgments which he passes on the men and women included in this volume. 

Daily Telegraph .. 

“ These essays have a charming individuality of manner, not self-conscious and affected, but spontaneous. It is when 
discoursing of bookish matters that Mr. Birrell is at his best.”— Globe . 

“Bright, amusing, scholarly, wise, and genial.”— Echo. . 

“ He shares with the great Lexicographer of Fleet Street the spring of boundless anecdote and allusion that bubbles up 

spontaneously.”— Morning Leader. 

•* Mr. Birrell’s pen has lost nothing of its grace, and we have here a dainty volume as full of charm and vivacity as the 
much-beloved 4 Obiter Dicta,’ informed by the same delicate spirit of literary appreciation, and the same wisdom and genial 
satire.”— The Sun. _ 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


JU3T PUBLISHED, at all Libraries and Booksellers, demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth gilt, 6s. 

FALLEN ANGELS. 

A Disquisition upon TTiimwn Existence—an Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, 
especially those of Evil and Suffering. 

By ONE OF THEM. 

London : GAY & BIRD, 5, Chandos Street, Strand. 
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AN0B1UM ERODITUM, the devourmg 
book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 
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ANYBODY go one better? 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-llALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demaud. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly' balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £l. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
ino ^ v u^CROFT. Manager. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES just ready. 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 

ISRAEL GOLLANGZ, M.A. With Concise Preface, full Glossary, and the necessary 
Notes. In Shilling Volumes. Each Flay separately. Printed on hand-made paper, in 
Red and Black, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-Page Dy Walter Crane. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

NOW READY, cloth, Is. net; paste grain roan, Is. 0d. net. 

STUDENT’S EDITION ON WRITING PAPER, broad margins, la. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPEST was published last month, and two other 

Volumes will be issued simultaneously each month, in the order of the Folio Editions. 

Prospectus , with Specimen Pages, on application. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

“THE IDEAL SHAKESPEARE.” 

'‘If I were limited to the possession of two editions, I would choose first, the 'Variorum ’ 
edition of 1821, and my second choice should be the ‘Temple’ edition ...When we consider 
the perfectness of the text, the beauty of the get up. and the modesty of the price, I think we 
may fairly allow it is very nearly the ideal edition of Shakespeare.” 

R. W. Lowe, in the Illustrated London Xeu-s. 

“ Without exception the most charming little book we have ever seen offered for a shilling.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“The enterprise of Messrs. Dent deserves unalloyed praise.”— Bookman, 

“This is certainly the most scholarly, portable, and icsthetic pocket Shakespeare in 
existence .”—Newcastle Chronicle. 
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MESSES. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VOX CLAMANTIUM. 

The Gospel of (he People. 

BY WRITERS, PREACHERS, AXD WORKERS. 

Brought together by ANDREW REID. 

Imperial 16mo, bound in coarse blue Irish linen, with Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane, price 12s. 

A group of studio* mainly on the Relation of Christian Doctrine and Practice to 
Social Questions of the Day. 

THE CONTBIBUTOBS ABE- 

8. R. Cuockktt (Author of “ The Stickit Minister,” and " The Haiders ”), 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Lewis Morris, Hall Caine, A. E. Fletcher 
(Editor of the Daily Chronicle), Richard Le Gallienne, Tom Mann, Henri' * 
Arthur Jones, Grant Allen, Walter Crane, John Heather, Frank 8mith, • 
The Hon. Roden Noel, The Rev. 0. L. Mar son (Author of “The Psalms at •*, 
Work ”), The Rev. Professor Shlttlbworth, The Hon. The Rev. James J 
Adderley (Author of “ Stephen Remarx ”), The Very Be?. The Dean of Ely, 

Dr. C. W. Stvbhs. __ [Koto ready. 
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JUST OUT. 

OUR LADY’S TUMBLER. 

A Twelfth Century Legend. 

Transcribed from the French by P. H. WICK8TEED. 

Imperial 16mo, with Antique Coloured Wrapper in Red and Black, gilt top, Is. net. 

“Mr. Wicksteed has, in the daintily issued brochure before us. translated into quaint and 

choice English a delightful legend current in France in the twelfth century.It is diilieult to 

convey the charm with which this curious and interesting legend is invested by the simple 
diction of the narrative itaelf. Messrs. Dent have produced the tale in a very litting manner.” 

Free maids Journal. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE NEW AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE “ B0N-M0T3” SERIE3. 

BON-MOTS FROM SAMUEL FOOTE AND 
THEODORE HOOK. 

Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 

With Grotesques by Aubrey Bkabdslry. 

Roy?>l 32mo, cloth, gilt top, 2a. 0d. net. 

“It is not every day that one lights upon a dainty volume with at least two hearty laughs 
upon each of its tiny pages. For such a work we are indebted to Messrs. Dent k Co., the 
publishers, and to Mr. Walter Jerrold, the editor .”—Daily Chronidt (Leader). 


XENOPHON’S ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. 

Translated, with Chapters on the Greek Rifling-Horse and with Notes, 
by MORRIS H. MORGAN, Ph.D. 

With 34 Reproductions of Illustrations of the Horse in Classic Art. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The cultivated lover of horses will find a great deal to interest him in Mr. Morgan’s 
scholarly and handsomely got up little hook.”— Tones. 


Heady on the 17 th inst. 

THE FORTY-FIVE. In 2 vols., 7s. net. 

Being the New Volumes of the 

ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

1ST FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES. 

The following Volumes are now ready, and n Complete Novel will be issued each month 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 6 vols., 21s. net. 
MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 2 vols., 7s. net. 

LA DAME DE MONSOREAU. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
THE TWO DIANAS. 3 vols., 10s. 6d. net. 

“ To all romantic spirits the appearance of Messrs. Dent k Co.’s library edition of the 

Romances of Dumas affords matter for hearty congratulation.A moat desirable acquisition 

to the library and entirely satisfactory to lovers of Dumas. They are exceedingly attractive 
books, excellent as to type and paper: the binding, in design, colour, and material, of an 
admirable taste ; with capital etchings by way of illustration by French and English artists.” 

Saturday Jlcview. 

“ One of Messrs. J. M. Dent k Co.’s most successful achievements in the revival of famous 
romances, the binding, typography, and etchings combining to render these volumes irresistibly 
attractive.”— Times. 

“The charming edition of Dumas’ Novels which Messrs. Dent k Co. isBue.”— Athenaeum, 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. 

An Account of the Everyday Life of the Chinese People—Social, 
Political, and Religious. 

By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, 

Keeper of the Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum; Professor of Chinese at 

King's College- 

Demy 8vo, Mandarin cloth extra, with 22 Illustrations, price 16s. 

The Illustrations are in Collotype from Original Drawings by Chinese Artists 
and from Photographs. [Immediately. 


IK ACTIVE PEEPARATIOX. 

SOME ASPECTS OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Essays from Varying Points of View by Clergymen of the 
English Church. 

Edited by the Rev. H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Professor of Pastoral Theology in King’s College, and Rector of St Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

[Ready immediately. 

A SON OF THE FORGE: 

A Novel. 

By ROBERT BLATCHFORD (“ Nunquam ”). 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Vow ready. 


THE WORLDS OF SPACE. 

A Series of Popular Articles upon Astronomical Subjects. 

By J. E. GORE, F.R.A.S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price is. Gd. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

By WILHELM BUSCH. 

A History cf the Tudor Period. 

Written with especial reference to the Commercial Development 
of the Empire. 

Translated under the Superintendence of the Author find Mr. Jas. Gairdnhk, 
by the Rev. A. H. Johnson and Miss Todd. 

Volume I. will he ready shortly. 
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typewritten by Ravsk A Co., 4<\ Norlo’k Street, Strand, M.U. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 




FLEET STEEET TYPEWEITEES 

113, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List:—115, Fleet Street. London. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

TVIEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

A‘\—KING. SELL & RAILTo.V, Limited, high-rlas- Printers 
and Publishers, JU. Gough Square. 4. Bolt Court, Fled Street, B.C., are 
prepared to undertake, the Printing and Publishing of first-* lass 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlet*. Pro^p.. tuses. 
Articles or Association, Minutes of Evidence, &«•., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvetnenbs iu Rotary ami 
other Machinery, the mc*t inraleni Englisli and Foreign Tvpe, and they 
employ none hut first-class workmen. Facilities upon th* premises 
for Editoiial iMtices, free. Advertising ami Publishing l*ei»artmeut& 
conducted. Telephone Telegraidi, ’* Africanism, London.'* 


By Captain 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 

LIST O F NEW BOOKS. 

AO IF READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 

demy 4U>, 2ls. 

INDIA’S PRINCES: 

Short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of Iadia. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITH. 

“ Something akin to oriental splendour hag ln-eti displayed in the 
prepaiaiiim of • India's Prinees. Tibs voluino einls'dirs short bi«*. 
graphieal sketches of the native rulers of India. It is enriched with 
plwtogr.ipjiic portraits aud other pictorial vieAvs, Avliicli have 

'ery effectively i>rmbieisl-To all in any way interested in our Indian 

empire this handsome volume will be a source of delight ami pleasure." 

_ he,Usman. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with upwards of 50 Maps and 

MODERN TACTICS. 

11. R GALL late 5th Fusiliers. 

This Third Edition ha« hem almost entirely rewritten in accordance 
with the ik-w Drill Books, and < -•niain- upwards 5a Plates amt 
worked-out schemes illustrating how to dispose of a force in a Map. 

“A char and comprehensive manual for the present-day student, 
and made pleasant to read by the beautiful printing aud paper." 

(jloh 

Demy Svo, with 27 Plans, 0 Sketch Maps, and 2 Sketches in Text, 2 S». 

MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS. 

From 1 h:,s to ts*i2. Edited bv the l’ltisdan Gmnd General Slatf 
(Department for Military History). Autliorised Translafi**n. l»y 
GAUL V<»\ DoNAT, late Liriitenaut East Prussian Fusilier 
Regiment. No.::: im>w Regiment fount Roon), Author of “ Studies 
in Applied Tactics." 

“These solutions and problems will, on account of their lucidity 
and surprising simplicity, ever rcinaiu model decisions, and atl'ord t y 
their pronounced originality a fouuUtin of suggi stioii and information.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

frown 8vo, (^. 

A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. 

fLIKFnRD: and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
GILBERT PARKER. FRANK STofKToN. and others. 

“Not very often have eight stories been published or republished 
under one cover ns interesting and original as those in *A Grey 
Romance’—A remarkable volume, and Airs. Clifford woithily lends 
a worthy lund .”—haltu da’/ Jltvktc. 

Crown Hvo, Illustrateil, fis. 

IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: 

Sketches of Burmese Life and Character. By E. D. CUMING. 
“With their racy humour and dramatic quality, tin se sketches are 
thoroughly entertaining, ami they give a singularly vivid ami cleverly 
observed picture of a very interesting people."— 1‘all Mall (iautlc. 
Crown Svo, «'>«. 

SIGHTS and SHADOWS: being 

Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. F. G. LEE, Author 
of 44 Glimpses in the Twilight.” 

“Very attractive, and will he widely read."— World. 

Crown Svo, 7n. Ud. 

WOMEN of RENOWN. By G. Barnett 

SMITH, Author of “The Life aud Enterprises of Ferdinand de 

Lesscps." 

“The selection is decidedly well devised, the field embraced by the 
essays is agreeably varied, aud the result is a pleasing volume of 
sketches."— Sutui’dan Review. 

Crown Svo. rt«. f*d. 

WAR TIMES; or. the Lads of Craig- 

ross; and IN the CANNON’S MulJTH. By SARAH TYTLKU, 
Author of “Citoycnne Jacqueline." 

“Will he read with profit and interest by old and young."— Glolm. 
Crown Svo, Us. 

THE SHADRACH; and other Stories. 

By FRANK R. STOCK TON, Author of “ Rudder Grange." 

44 III Air. StockPm’s stories the unexpected is always happening. 
There is a quaint turn both in phiase and iu plot, aud a humour which 
is peculiar yet agreeable."— Scotsman. 

Crown -Svo, 5.4. 

HERE and THEBE in ITALY and 

OVER the BORDER. By Signora LINDA VILLA 111, Author 
of 44 Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters," die. 

“ Madame Villari is a pica suit writer, who conveys a clear gcncial 
impression of the places she visited.”— Drti lfurd Ob*crv:c. 

SI XTEKNTH EDITION. Crown svo, with Portrait, 7s. tkl. 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the Bev. 

R. II. HA WE IS, M.A. 

nr Tine same Atrrrwn. 

FOURTH EDITION, t'rowti svo, with Portrait, 7n. 6d. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. 

At all Libraries and Bookstalls, “THE 
BEST of HER SEX." By FERGUS 
HUME, Author of “The Harlequin 
Opal." In 2 vols. 

“ A smart, sfirrin,j start/, with a r/orul <h al of sterling virtue in 
it . The book is very amusing .”— World. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & CO. (Limited), 

13, Watp.ui.oo I’i.act:. 

Tublitshcrs to the India (Ij/icc. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

la remarkable for ita Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in tbe 
following Collections 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM I'ALACf, 
WINDSOR CA8TLB, 

UFKIZI, FLORENCE, 

1'ITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

TUB HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL. LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE PINE-ART CATALOGUE 

of 184 pages, -with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
*18 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Suilliko. _ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART 

New Pauhilet—Fkke ox Aiti.icatiok. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

IXTESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1V-L ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 

Are the solo representatives In Great Britain of 
HERR II ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist, in PIIOTOC1R AVUTIE, now tMlroijleo.U.y the 
leiulim lmudon Art I'ul.li.hiug Firm.. A Urge lullcctioo ol tm- 
portant Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arrhrcolofrist*, and those enp»>re<l in the mvcbtigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS ., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues , Ac., dec., at a moderate cast. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

XX. INSTITUTION, 

For tho Relief of DistrcmwilJArtist., their Widows, xml Orrhatu. 

Tito ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the AVI1ITE 
HALL ROD .MS. THE HOTEL M ETROi'oLE, on SATURDAY 
April 2S. at half-past rt o’clock. 

The Right Honble. LORD UIRBLESDALE, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines. Oue Guinea. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., It A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

19, 8t. James's Street, S.W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2;trd Street. New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C., d- sire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the-: client facilities 
presented by their Branch House in Londoe f or tillim r , on the most 
favourable terms, onlers for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A- 
TIONS. xml for ALL AMERICAN DuOKS ami UEUIODICALS.— 
<?ATALOGUES sent on Rie-Ucation. 

/I \ THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 

\ x / voke merriment. 


THEATRES. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Ol the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea 

Current Tortus.—L eading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases of the Week—Cases iiefork 
the Bankhuutcy Keoistuaus—Solicitous’ Cases 
Beviews—New Orders—General Cohkesuun- 

dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Ai'I'Ointments and Obituary Societies and 
Institutions. __ 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of tlie Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. ______ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.: by post, 2S«., when 

paid in advance. Single Number, Od. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£2 Pin., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 

Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villers. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 


adelphi theatre. 

A. & S. Gatti, Sole Proprietoi, «nd MMAgere. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.60, THE CQTTON KING. 

Chute. Werner, Charles Cartwright, A, WOlDra*, E-0 Nnh. 
Herbert Flemming; Meedamee Alma Stanley, Hall Game. 
Rion Boudcault, and Mias M a r ion Terry. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Sole T««ee and Manager, Mr. J. Oomyn. Carr. __ 
THIS EVENING, at B.10, FROU-FROU. Meaara. 
Brandon Thomas, Cyril Maude, H. B. Irving, Will Demote, 
Crawley, &c.; Mias Vane, Mist Marie Linden, Mmo Radclyffe, 
Miae O’Brian, Mite M. Butler, and Mlee Winifred Empty. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Tawiee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndhem. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, AN ARISTOCRATIC ALLIANCE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Meaara. Chas. Groves, J. G. Taylor, 
F. Worthing, H. de Lange; Mim 

Mias A, Hujrhea, and Musi Mary Moore. At 8 80. MKo. 
HILARY REGRETS. Mr. F. Atherleyan d MieeF. France.. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's comedyof 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Mies Behan as Viola; ami George 
Clarke, Jsmes Lewie, Herbert Gresham; Violet Vanbrugh, 

Catherine Lewie, &c.__ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee sad Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, MBS. IE8SINGHAM. lb. 
John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertaon, Mr. C. Rock, Mr. G. Du 
Maurier; Mias E. Robins. Mias H. Lut^Miae l). DrMnmood, 
Mis. I. Goldsmith. Mies E. Cro ne, and M iea Kata Borke. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 . 10 , DON JUAN. Mem. Arihttr 
Roberta. Robert Fate man, ’Edmond Payne, Willie Warde, 

HylmnC^elaiftnxM^a 

t Montague, Sinden, Earle, Mula, nmatrm, 
Hamer, Durkin, Cannon, Benton, Collier, Price, Sutherland, 
and Katie Seymour. __— 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENINofat ^CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 

sssrs 8 E Ti e N 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., poet free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” ^ ^ 

“They Bhow the same wonderful fertility of apt and heanJP 
ful illustrations, tbe same exquisite use " £ Jf^mige, mndtte 
same direct heart-searching power which 
to find in all Dr. Maclaren’n works.”— Christian H odd Put] it. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“Ah striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub- 
liehed.The book is full of helpful thoughte. . ^ n , orfrf _ 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined 
aptnesTtriUlustration and Beauty of dictumwhich cannot fail 
to both impress and charm the reader .”-Mtthoirt 1 >«M. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. • 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. . 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.”— Independent. 

Loxdox: ALEXANDER ft BHEPHEARD, PuBUeiiERe, 
21 AXn 22, Furnival Stbuxt, E.C. ; and all Book sellers. 


LYRIC THEATRE. T _ T „ 

E Greville. Thnnte, M. Mareden, and Mlee May xonc. 
At 7.40 , WEATHERWI6E. ____ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

TTrrfl KVENING, at 8.15, A GAIBTY GIRL. Mww. 
C Hlyden Coffin. ES LeJria, Kaye. Bantock. D’(>s.y. 

Porteous. Rimma. Pomemlle. and Harry pJJSjS* 

Decima Moore. Juliette Neeville, Cutler, Btudholm e, Pound*, 
phK hLHobaom, Massey, Lloyd, Robinaon, Goret, and F. 

Brouahton. 


( 2 ) 


ANOBIUM ERODITVM, the devouring 
hook-worm, turns up ita nose (and ita toea) 
at Stickphaat Paate. 


ANYBODY go one better? 

SAVE YOUM COMPLEX YON 

by Using 

VINOLIA SOAP. 

Don’t economise at the cost of your completion by 
using tho superfatted imitations which are as a rule 
adulterated shams. 


To H.R.H. the PRIN CE of WALES . 
JgEAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
TROTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

1 _PI E H. Al so._ 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SDI.E ADDRF.H8— _ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


WHIP. 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS Merer* 

bS SSSSXw.H. Denny. LLeHaU, WPa—. 

and Roaina Branclram. ..... 

ST" JAMES’S THEATRE. 

8ole Lessee end ManagCT. Mr. GeorKe^GCTMder. 

THT8 EVENING, at 8.10, THE 

TANQUERAY Mn G»rge 

l m Bre^ley e -Daren^’A HoUee; Mi« Ma^e MUDtt, Mus 
Granville, Mice Laura Grave*, M rs. Patrick Campbell. __ 


STRAND 'THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING?*^’ 8^6,“ JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 

Cooto, Hilda Hanbury, Millie Marion, NeUie ana M^g 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton^----— 

THIS EVENING )< at J 8 J « THE BESt'mAN. Mr.J.L 
Ti^xre^aGice^Lamb, ^lUa^’John*mnc! 

Arlton, Brunton, Misses Bean HEjJTER’tS MYSTERY- 
Miaaee Carlyon, Fordyce. 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

Soaamith,“umfArthur riayfatr, Sidney Howard, Fredenci 
Koaae, and John L. Shine,_ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

T^.«ee Mr. Wcedcn Gunsmith. 
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In crown 8vo Vols., strongly bound in imperial 
cloth, cut edges, price Is. 4d. each. 

BLACKIE’S 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 

Under this title the publishers have arranged 
to issue a selection of the best and most in¬ 
teresting books in the English language. 

The Library will include lives of heroes ancient 
and modern, records of travel and adventure 
by sea and land, fiction of the highest class, 
historical romances, books of natural history, 
and tales’of domestio life. 

An important feature of the scries will be 
the careful editing of the books, to render 
them in all respects fit to be read by young 
people. This editorial work will be carried 
out in such a way as to maintain the integrity 
of the books, only what is objectionable or 
superfluous being discarded. 

NOW READY. 

Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Waterton’s Wanderings. 

Anson’s Voyage Bound the World. 

Tu be followed by two volumes on the first of each 
month, commencing June 1st. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 
Old Bailey. 


pADEREWSKI. 

pADEREWSKI. 

AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW. 

With many Photographs, specially taken. This 
is the first Interview the famous pianist has given to 
sny magazine. See 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

Sixpence Monthly. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

Contbnts fob MAY. Fovs ready. Prioe 6d. 

1. PADEREWSKI : an Illustrated Interview. By Baroness 

VON ZBDLITZ. 

2. THE LOVES of RUFUS. By Mr*. Stephen Batsok. 

Fully Illustrated. 

8. JONA8 COAKJSR: an Idyll of Dartmoor. By Bev. 
S. Baiuno-Gould. Fully Illustrated. 

4. TWO ROTHSCHILD HOURS in BUCK8. By Wk. J. 

Lacey. With many Photographs, specially taken. 

5. MISS PLEYDELL. By Katharine Lek. Illustrated. 

8. THE MYSTERY of the 8ADDLHBAG SOFA. By 

Hfadgn Hill. 

7. PORT LEYTON’S HER. By Annie S. Swan. Folly 

Illustrated. 

8. A PAGE of CONFESSIONS. By Signor Tom. 

9. BRIDES and BBIDBGROOMS. With Portraits. 

10 . ORIGINAL FASHION DESIGNS. By Mildred 

Harris. I 

11. SUNDAY READINGS. By the Dean or Armagh. 

12. OVER the TEACUPS. By Annie S. 8 wan.- 18 . DBE3S 

and FASHION. Hlnstrated.—14. COOKEEY.— 
15. HOUSE FURNISHING. — 18. HEALTH and 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—IT. WOMEN’S EM- 
PLOYMBNT8.-18. MOTHERS and CHILDREN.— 
19. SMILES. 


ns WOMAN AT HOME.—VoL I. 

Handsomely hound, 5s. 


I.oudon. Honmu& Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. ] 


KERNE R’S BOTANY. 

PART I. will be published on the FIRST of MAY. 

To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, imp. 8vo, price 2s. 0d. each net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 

Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 

Prom the German of ANTON KEENER VON MARILAUN, 

. Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 

Quain Professor of Botany in University College , London, 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 

With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and Sixteen Plates in Colours. 
KERNER’S “ Natural History of Plants,” now for the first time presented to English readers, 
is one of the greatest works in Botany ever issued from the press. Its province is tho whole realm of 
Plant Life, aud its purpose, as conceived by the author. Professor Anton Khkner von Makilapn, of 
Vienna University, is to provide “ a book not only for specialists and scholars, but also for the many.” 

*,* Detailed Prospectus post free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limitf.d, Oi.d Bailey. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN AND ARRIERE BAN: 

A BALLY OF FUGITIVE RHYMES. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


London and New York : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE EDINBURGH 

No. 368.—Contents. 

I. AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

II. DR. JULIAN’S HYMNOLOQY. 

III. MEMOIRS of CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. 

IV. THE LIQUEFACTION of GASES. 

V. THREE NOBLE ENGLISH WOMEN. 

XX. VON MOLTKE'S CAMPAIGN in BOHEMIA. 

VII. NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 

VIII. KIDI) on SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

IX. THE NEW MINISTRY. 

London: Longmans, Green A Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

CONSOLING THOUGHTS. 

Intended for the Sick and Sorrowful. 

By M. AUGUSTA BBEWSTEB. 

With original Frontispiece by the Author, and Floral 
Designs on each page. 

Pott 4to, elegant cloth gilt 80 . 

James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners Street, London. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300,5s. 

"PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

1 By prof. Lionel F.R.S. Fact* nml Aren men tu against 

Mechanical Views of Lifu as accepted by lluxlcy, Herbert Spencer. 
Straus*, Tvudiill, aud many others. 

Habkison k Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A- 1 I ALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance., when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Mid. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small .nms on 
deposit, and allow. Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTU. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager 


Now ready, price 3s. i*l. 

l\/f ACKAIL’S (J- W.) THE SAYINGS 

1A JL of tho LORD JESUS CHRIST from tho FOUR EVAN¬ 
GELISTS. Collected aud arranged by 

Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Stra nd, W.C. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6tL 

T> ARDS and the BIRDS. Selected from 

D various Poet* by F. Noel Pawn, E-q. With 10 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Hugh Blackburn ai»l Hubert Patou. 

Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Stran d, W.C. 

New Edition, pp. 1W, cloth. Is., post free. 

D OG DISEASES TREATED by 

HOMEOPATHY. By James Moore, M.R.C.V.S. Each 
disease is fully described aud prescribed for. 

Loudon: James Errs & Co. (Ltd ), 48, Thrcidneeillc St.-oet, and 
17a, Piccadilly. 

JJUDIE’S 

gELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscriber*) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
jj or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 

thus lessen tho cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All tho loading Book, of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Trices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8 t„ E.C 
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LITERATURE. 

moltke’s private correspondence. 
Field-Marshal Count Hehnuth von Mol the 

as a Correspondent. Translated by Mary 

Hernia. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

The last strainings of a vintage are poor 
and thin : we have had enough of the minor 
writings of Moltke. His letters to his 
kinsfolk reveal his character, ambitious, 
earnest, persevering, and manly, and show 
a considerable power of picturesque expres¬ 
sion ; but they are not free from the dull 
bathos which occasionally appears in the 
Teutonic mind, and we have had more than 
sufficient specimens of them. His essays 
are learned, and some of them able; but 
they are deficient in historical insight, and 
especially in political wisdom; and they aro 
in places mere Billingsgate against the 
French nation. His speeches contain 
weighty thoughts and sentences, and ex¬ 
hibit his organising powers in war; but 
they prove how little Moltke understood 
the moral of the war of 1870-1, and how 
his blind hatred of France hid from him 
the reason that has made Europe justly 
suspicious of Prussia. The volume before 
us is little more than the crambe repetita of 
pieces of this class ; it consists of letters of 
Moltke to his family and friends, and, like 
crambe repetita, is not attractive. Some 
passages in it throw light on the campaigns 
of I860 and 1870-1, but really only confirm 
what is already known. Others illustrate 
Moltke’s private life and habits, and 
especially his domestic tastes; but they 
contain little that deserves notice. We 
should not glance at the book but for the 
author’s eminence; and we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say that the papers of Moltke, 
which must possess real historical value, 
ought not to be long withheld from the 
public. The Gurwood Correspondence of 
Wellington appeared at a period about as 
far from Waterloo as the present time is 
from Sadowa and Sedan ; and the Supple¬ 
mentary Despatches did not precede but 
followed what was of infinitely more im¬ 
portance. 

This volume, we have said, adds a mite 
to our knowledge about the great wars 
directed , by Moltke, and about his views 
and opinions at the time. In I860 he 
probably wished to take, from the outset, 
a bold offensive, but he was thwarted by 
the limitations of the king ; and this partly 
accounts for the events that followed: 

'! ”- 7 ° u are right in saying that a strong initia¬ 
tive would be the best. . . . Naturally our 
nrst drawing up would look like a dispersion. 

• It is a grave thing for an old king and 
ruaster, at seventy years of age, to be expected 
to tune the first step.” 


How far Moltke concurred with Bismarck 
in precipitatihg the conllict of 1870-1 will 
probably not be known for years ; but he 
certainly wished for a struggle with France, 
and the following, written in 1868, will 
amuse those who have any inkling of the 
truth : 

“La France s’ennuye! and in order to amuse 
her, Europe must be set on fire! In the nine¬ 
teenth century a war so frivolously begun, to 
so little purpose, should seem impossible ; it 
reminds one of Louis XIY. and his Louvoi3, 
and yet we stand perhaps close upon it.” 

At this very time Prussia had all Ger¬ 
many in arms, and Moltke was projecting 
the invasion of France! 

There is nothing in this volume about the 
great events of the first part of the war of 
1870-1. But the convictions that induced 
Moltke to advance on Paris, after Grave- 
lotte and Sedan, appear very clearly ; and 
they were completely at odds with the facts. 
He laughed at the notion that France 
would resist; he belioved that Metz would 
fall even sooner than it did; and he thought 
that he was about to dictate peace. The 
gobemouches of success may worship their 
fetish; but few worse errors have been 
made in war: 

“ I hope for an early peace before the renewal 
of this blood-shedding. The boasting of the 
Paris authorities only shows their weakness. 

. . . By right the war ought to be ended now, 
as France has no longer an army. ... We 
must let the volcano burn out by itself.” 

Moltke was furious at the idea of the 
intervention of England, and boasted that 
he had 200,000 men to put down an in¬ 
truder. Yet his miscalculations were so 
great, that the assistance of even a weak 
trained force would have probably turned 
the scale in favour of France at any time 
before the disgraceful fall of Metz. Coul- 
miers nearly caused the raising of the 
siege of Paris, and would have caused it 
but for the misconduct of Bazaine. As it 
was, it revealed the danger in which the 
invaders stood; and when the national 
rising of France had made itself felt, and 
the illustrious Chanzy had appeared in the 
field, a change passed over the spirit of 
Moltke’s dream: 

“ How long this terrible war will continue 
.... nobody here or at home can tell. A 
whole nation under arms is not to bo underrated. 
It is possible that we may have a million against 
us after the new year.” 

Meanwhile Moltke had little but cynical 
scoffs for one of the grandest movements in 
the world’s history, the heroic defence of 
France which long baffled his aims; and 
he set himself up as a moral Providence to 
deal out damnation to Frenchmen : 

“Indeed, it is God’s judgment that is punishing 
this haughty French nation. They are not 
yet humiliated, yet much remains still for 
us to do. . . . Bats will become scarcer and 
scarcer in Paris. . . . Those haughty in¬ 

fatuated Frenchmen must be humiliated much 
more before they will listen to reason.” 

The causes of the triumph of Germany 
in 1870-1 were accidents that will hardly 
recur; and Europe, which thought Franco 
blotted out twenty-three years ago, has 
awakened to a perception of her colossal 
strength. Moltke really knew little about 


Franco, and nothing shows more how ill he 
understood Frenchmen than the following 
self-complacent remark: 

“ I believe a reconciliation between Germany 
and France to be possible—because sensible. 
The condition is a candid recognition of the 
Treaty of Frankfort.” 

Bathos is at its depths in this sneer at 
the resistance of Paris—John Gilpin, that 
hero of “ a frugal mind,” would, doubtless, 
have said the same thing of the cost: “In 
this way six or eight men are wounded 
everyday. This cannot affect in the slightest 
degree the decision of the war, and is ex¬ 
tremely expensive.” 

A large part of this volume is made up 
of letters that relate Moltke’s wanderings 
in many lands. His descriptions of nature 
and her numberless scenes of grandeur and 
beauty are always good; his eye for the 
picturesque and his great learning appear 
in pictures that please intelligent minds. 
It is somewhat curious that a great warrior 
is not touched by the associations of war 
presented by many scenes in his travels; 
the ruins of Asia Minor do not remind Mm 
of the stations of the Legions, but of 
Genoese commerce; the passage of the 
St. Gothard does not recall one of the grand 
moves that led to Marengo; Zurich and 
Genoa do not speak of Massc'na. He only 
alludes to Napoleon once on the many 
battle-fields of the modern Hannibal, and 
he does so in this bald and prosaic fashion ; 

“ In the room which I occupy the Consul 
Napoleon Buonaparte once stayed ; the gilt 
bed is still ornamented with the French eagles ; 
the little room adjoining, where Henry sleeps, 
was probably that of his mameluke.” 

Moltke was a Prussian Junker, and 
abhorred democracy; but his strong under¬ 
standing and keen sense revolted from 
wild socialistic dreams. The following is 
sound and wise: 

“ Beal social progress can only be made slowly 
and by degrees. Nat or a non facit saltum, and 
civilisation just as little. Above all it is 
necessary to enlighten the lower classes as to 
their own interests. That must be the work of 
the Church and the school for the next oentury. 
But we are standing, may be, quite close before 
the eruption of a mighty movement, and have 
to prepare already to face the danger.” 

Germans, too, with 1870 before them, 
would do well to recollect these words, 
especially as they hold Alsace and Lorraine:— 

“ For how many years people have talked of 
German unity in poetry and songs, had national 
meetings and shooting meetings, taken resolu¬ 
tions, which resulted in nothing as long as 
‘ logos’ was merely translated by ‘the word.’ 
Not until our Emperor, with Boon, created the 
army, and Bismarck made ‘ the deed ’ unavoid¬ 
able, was there power to realise tMs possibility.” 

The love of home, the strong family 
feeling, the care and affection bestowed on 
kinsmen, which wore Moltke’s best and 
most attractive qualities, appear in many 
passages in this book; but it is unnecessary 
to recur to the subject. He could not bear 
carelessness and waste in the young people 
he gathered around Ms hearth in old age : 

“If in future anybody should offer to pay 
your bills—which, however, is not likely to 
happen often—I should advise you not to let 
him wait a fortnight for an answer.He 
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who spends a shilling more than he possesses It is a merit of the little book before 
is always a poor man, no matter if he bus an U8 that, in its opening chapters at least, 
allowance of -WO or 1,000 thalers.” it makes some attempt to provide just 

Moltke, like most great soldiers, was this goneral point of view, for which there 
a good man of business, economical and i 8 8U{, h extreme need. It is issuod as one 
keen listed in spending his money. He of a collection of University Extension 
looked after his farming accounts at Creisau, Manuals. In a prefatory note the pub- 
as Wellington did at Strathfieldsaye—an lishers say: 

estate which, the Duke said, would have “This series is primarily designed to aid the 
ruined a less thrifty owner. Moltke, how- Hi 
ever, was a good and large-minded seigneur; Gi 
and his liberality and forethought in found- 


University Extension Movement throughout successors. 


to any student, both for critical insight ana 
for lucidity of expression. The chapter 
upon Donne, again, is of great value. I do 
not know where to find a juster or more 
subtle account of the individual qualities of 
his Titanic verse, nor does Mr. Gosse fail to 
indicate the predominant spell which “ tins 
enigmatical and subterranean master ” exer¬ 
cised over his contemporaries and immediate 


ever, was a good and lnrce-minded seigneur; Great Britain and America, and to supply the But unfortunately this very chapter upon 
and his liberality and forethought in found- l iee '\ ac ! ' vi,1, “ !y f , elt by 8 tl »dents, of text-books Donne, so refreshing, so fruitful from the 
ing schools, in building and endowing wlth the purely critical standpoint, lets one into the 

churches, and in raising the peasantry , .' ' h , ‘ secret of a fatal weakness in Mr. Gosse’s 

within his domain to a higher lot in life, do P, ey f ^ t . h ° r state * ha * taer . e many work, when the purpose for which it was 
honour alike to his head and his heart. He thoughtful persons who desire Extension designed is regarded. It requires but a 


honour alike to his head and his heart, 
insisted on making the young prudent: 


authorised Courses of Lectures. secret 0 f a fatal weakness in Mr. Gosse’s 

They further state that there are many work, when the purpose for which it was 

navannn ^ vliA V.TfanBinn 3. ■_a • _, T. _, T , 


from our own experience. Our new generation 
has begun life with help, which none of us 
sisters and brothers have over known.” 


This kind of commonplace on the A B C „ The statement of details is meant to illustrate 
or prudence in money matters might have the working of general laws, and the develop- 
been spared. Marlborough would have mont of principles ; while the historical evolu- 


“thoughtful persons who desire Extension designed is regarded. It requires but a 
teaching, but who, by the circumstances of little knowledge of the rather intricate 
their local habitation, are unable to obtain bibliography and literary history of Donne’s 
it- poems to see at a glanoe that Mr. Gosse’s 

“ It is for them also that this series is designed, scholarshipishopelesslytoseek in the matter, 
Its aim is to supply the general reader with the that he has filled his pagee with errors and 
same kind of teaching as is given in the Lectures, mis-statements which might easily have been 
and to reflect the spirit which has character- corrected lrom the m09t obviou8 B0UrcM . 
lsed tlia movement, viz., the combination of T , v n ± , 

principles with facts, and of methods with Ifc be / eU * « ive cha P ter . ftnd 

results.” verse for a few of the more conspiouoos 

And a<rain • inaccuracies. First of all, there is the 

° assertion that Donne contributed ten sonnets 

“The statement of details is meant to illustrate to Davigon . B p oeticd Ehapsody in 1602 . 
the working of general laws, and the develop- „ r , n 


teaching, but who, by the circumstances of 
their local habitation, are unable to obtain 
“ You would be delighted to see the infants’ it. 

" ch0 ° 1 = „ thed 7 *°.°’ is Pr° 8 rering. „ u ig for them a]g0 tllat thig 8erie8 ig ^signed. 

Eighty-five little capitalists have savings bank Ifcg ftim ig to , the al reader with the 

books, and every one has some marks in the 8ame kind o( teaching as is given in the Lectures, 
Provincial Savings Bank. It is, too, important an(1 to retloct the g irit , ^ hich ha8 charaotor _ 
to learn to save at an early age, as we know • tll . 

mnvpnipnf. viz., tho oninhiimtinn nf 


ised the movement, viz., the combination of 
principles with facts, and of methods with 
results.” 

And again: 


done tbo thing and not maundered upon it; tion of the subject dealt with is kept in view, 
Wellington would have called laws of the along with its philosophical significance.” 


kind, “ damned twaddle.” 

“ If stocks and land become depreciated, it 


These are brave words, though one would 
suspect that the adequate realisation of 


does not alter the rato of interest nor the them would require a compass of something 
income. Ofcourse.it is an advantage for the more than 217 small octavo pages. How- 


mcome. Ul course, it is an advantage tor the 
buyer under such circumstances. ... If 
I could have bought Creisau for half the sum 
I paid, the income of the estate would have 
boon the same, but I should have received 
double the interest. . . . The principal thing 
for me is the safety of the investment, not high 
interest.” 


ever, nothing could well be worse than the 
literary handbooks of, shall we say, the 


Here Mr. Gosse appears to have been misled 
by some folly of Dr. Grosart’s, of which 
Dr. Grosart has since repented. The Bon¬ 
nets in question have the initials I. D. 
attached to them in the Poetical Rhapsody ; 
hut they are quite clearly, as Mr. Bullen has 
pointed out in his edition of that anthology, 
by Sir John Davies. Secondly, there is the 
remark that Donne’s famous philosophical 
satire, “The Progress of the Soul," “is 
conjectured to have been written not earlier 
than 1610." But unfortunately it happens 
that in every one of the seventeenth century 


We have written enough to say what we vi ^ li8ed by those suggestions of higher ^ tio “ * 3 ^ j^hi^it ^L^be^T^is- 
ink of this book. We may no* say “ ohe ^hont which modern scholarship of 1635^ m winch it has b«m mm 


c of this book. We may now say one w . .. , stimulate It would be placed by a printer’s error, “The Progress 

satis est of Moltke s lesser writings; , 7 ,. , \ n of the Soul ” is accompanied by a prefatory 


think of this hook. We may now say “ ohe 
jam satis est ” of Moltke’s lesser writings; 
we must irreverently acknowledge they 
sometimes make us yawn. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


something merely to get rid of the inaccurate 
facts with which ignorant editors and com¬ 
pilers have bespread our way. 


of the Soul ” is accompanied by a prefatory 
epistle in prose, which is headed “ Infinitati 
sacrum 16 August, 1601." There is there¬ 


in many respects Mr. Gosse would appear fore hardly room for such a conjecture as 


to be an ideal person to write 


Gosse indicates. Far more important, 


“ University Extension Manuals.” —The manual. He comes to the work with the 
Jacobean Poets. By Edmund Gosse. prestige of an academic chair. He brings 
(John Murray.) with him the sympathies of a poet, a book- 

lover’s enthusiasm, wide reading, and nice 
Tiierf. is no more fascinating period of literary perception. He has the gift, so 


manual. He comes to the work with the however, than either of these points is the 
prestige of an academic chair. He brings following paragraph on the subject of 
with him the sympathies of a poet, a book- Donne’s religious verse, a very comedy of 
lover’s enthusiasm, wide reading, and nice orrors: 


English literature, and none more imper¬ 
fectly understood, than that which is covered 


rare and so attractive, of graceful apprecia¬ 
tion, of defining in a few sentences the 


by the reign of the first James. The age essential qualities of a writer, or of 


“ A large number of * Holy Sonnets,’ which 
Izaak Walton thought had perished, were 
published in 1609, and several remain still 
unprinted. They are more properly quator- 
zains than sonnets, more correct in form than 


of Sidney we know, and we know the age literary form or of a literary epoch. That tlTusua?English’ sonnet o7 the age-for the 
of Milton. Their ruling motives, the forces is exactly what you want in order to get octett is properly arranged and rhymed—but 


, ■ i • .i t , . j *» •/ ... P as uiuiieiiv arrougcu out* lujmou—uui 

which in them determined and the condi- those glimpses of the higher point of view closing in the sestett with a couplet. These 
tions which limited literary production are which the organisers of University Exten- sonnets are very interesting from the light they 
familiar.. But the motives, the forces, and sion rightly put in the forefront of their throw on Donne’s prolonged sympathy with 
the conditions of the more complex transi- programme. The introductory chapter of the the Roman Church, over which his biographers 
tion period are only vaguely adumbrated present volume is a model in this kind, with have been wont to slur. All these * Holy 
in any work which it has been my fortune its delicate analysis and discrimination of the Sonn ® ts .’ probably 8 . to 1617 > °f the 
to meet with. There is room for an essay characteristic Elizabethan and the charac- 

m criticism which shall treat the first two teristic Jacobean spirit in poetry: a dis- inthe possessive? th? present Writer, which 
decades of the seventeenth century from a tinotion so marked in spite of overlapping, have not yet appeared in print, they seem to 


broad standpoint, illuminating it by gene 
ralisations more deep-reaching than John 


.r.ic 'i acoDean spirit in poetry ; a ais- j n the possession of the present writer, which 
tmction so marked in spite of overlapping, have not yet appeared in print, they seem to 
so illustrative of the universal law of rhythm, confirm Walton’s remark that, though Donne 


of ebb and flow, of action and reaction, in inquired early in life into the differences 


son’s, and co-ordinating our fragmentary things literary. And throughout the hook between Protestantism and Catholicism, yet 

_:_a. _:_i.1. _ _ a_ __ . .. iv-i l. i:_j_ a:i n. „ j _ii. 


views by tracing the characteristics of prose 
and poetry to their roots in national and 
social life. In the absence of such treat¬ 


ment, literary history becomes a catalogue jonson, 


Mr. Gosse gives us, from time to time, 
passages of almost equal charm. One 
would select the pages devoted to Ben 


that he lived until the death of his wife with¬ 
out religion.” 

Let me briefly correct the several mis- 


of names and a cascade of epithets. 


Beaumont and interpretations of 


interwoven 


I Fletcher, as likely to be especially helpful I The “ Holy Sonnets ” which we have of 
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Donne’s were not first published in 1669. 
They were published in the editio princepa 
of 1633, and reprinted in 1635, 1639, 1619 
or 1650, 1654, and finally 1669. There is 
no proof that these are the “ Holy Sonnets ” 
which Izaak Walton “thought had 
perished.” What Izaak Walton really 
says, writing in 1670, with probably six 
editions of these sonnets on his shelves, is 
that Donne wrote a sonnet, which he quotes, 
to Lady Magdalen Herbert, together with a 
letter, which he also quotes, in which Donne 
sends her some “ holy hymns and sonnets.” 
And Walton adds, “ These hymns are now 
lost to us, but doubtless they were such as 
they two now sing in heaven.” It is the 
more probable that the “ holy hymns and 
sonnets” which we possess are not those 
referred to by Walton, in that this parti¬ 
cular sonnet to Lady Magdalen Herbert is 
not in any of the seventeenth century 
editions. But if they are the same, Mr. 
Gosse cannot possibly be right in attributing 
them to 1617, for it happens that the letter 
in which Donne encloses them is dated 
“Mitcham, July 11, 1607.” Mr. Gosse’s 
dates are rather apt to give way under him. 
I come lastly to the final statement of Mr. 
Gosse’s paragraph, which he professes 
to find in Walton, that Donne “ lived 
until the death of his wife without 
religion.” I can unhesitatingly state 
that thete is nothing bearing the faintest 
resemblance to such a “ remark ” either in 
the 1640, or in the 1658, or in the 1670, or 
in the 1675 edition of Walton’s Life of 
Donne, nor is it in his verse-elegy on his 
friend. Nor is it, naturally, in the Complcat 
Angler. It is absolutely opposed to all that 
"Walton does say about Donne’s religious 
attitude, and it is inconsistent with the fact 
that he took orders in 1615. I do not know 
whether the libel on Walton or on Donne 
is the more grievous. 

I have been the more careful to point 
out this defect in Mr. Gosse’s otherwise 
valuable work, in that I am aware that to 
many critics it will appear a matter of the 
slightest importance. Appreciation is more 
than pedantry; and if the student is helped to 
feel and think with his poets, he will gain 
what no Dry-as-dust could ever give him. 
All which I fully admit, and have, indeed, 
hinted as much already. Bat it is generally 
the case, and Mr. Gosse’s remarks on 
Donne’s religions poetry are no exception 
to the rule, that inaccuracy in the weigh¬ 
ing ont of mint and anise and cummin leads 
directly to inaccuracy in the weightier 
matters of the law. Nor will it, I think, be 
denied that, if facts that are right are some¬ 
times arid and uninteresting, facts that are 
wrong are always the very devil. It was open 
to Mr. Gosse to minimise the amount of solid 
information contained in his volume. This 
he did not choose. He tells us in his 
Preface that he “believes the copious use 
of dates to be indispensable to rapid and 
intelligent comprehension of literary history, 
and he has forced himself to supply as many 
as possible.” Anything more calculated to 
damage the methods and ideals of University 
Extension than this slipshod scholarship I 
cannot imagine. The best friends of that 
interesting educational experiment must 
admit that one of its chief dangers is the 


danger of being superficial. The incomplete 
information of many of its apostles, the 
democratic method by which their services 
are invited, the necessity for “drawing” a 
paying audience—all these things make it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to keep up a decent level 
of erudition in the courses delivered. And 
if such work as Mr. Gosse’s is to be held 
out as a model for imitation, the task will 
indeed become a hopeless one. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


The Life and Times of James the First, the 

Conqueror, King of Aragon. By F. 

Darwin Swift. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

This is one of the excellent books which 
have grown out of the custom of offering 
prizes at the universities for historical 
essay8 on a given subject. It is the more 
restricted interest in the period that will 
alone prevent it from taking rank by the 
side of Mr. Bryce’s The Holy Roman Empire. 
The bibliography prefixed, and the notes 
throughout, show with what care our author 
has read up his subject; and this not only 
in books and printed matter, but by personal 
research of MSS. in the libraries of Madrid 
and of the Escorial, and in the archives of 
Barcelona. Two essential requisites of all 
true history are particularly well looked to 
throughout—the chronology and the gene¬ 
alogies. 

The book is clearly and carefully written; 
the only fault, if fault it be, that we should 
have to find in this respect is in the author’s 
self-restraint. "Without in the least de¬ 
tracting from its substantial value, the 
writer might have allowed himself some¬ 
what more freedom on the picturesque side. 
The story of En Jaime’s conception, even 
if not literally true, conveys a most striking 
picture of the manners of the age, and is 
quite paralleled by the marriage customs 
consigned in some of the Pyrenean Fueros 
and Fors. The meeting of two men physically 
so remarkable as the young En Jaime and 
Sancho el Fuerte of Navarre might have 
been more fully described—Jaime with his 
seven feet of glorious young manhood, 
Sancho not more than six inches shorter, in 
the unwieldy corpulence of age, but with 
the mighty arms that had wrenched asunder 
the chains at Navas de Tolosa. So, too, the 
pretty tale of the swallow’s nest at Burriana 
is worth more than a passing notice; and 
the amusing speech of the king before the 
pope and cardinals at the Council of Lyons, 
with its misquotations of Ovid for Scripture, 
amid the smiles of the audience, might have 
been more than alluded to. These things 
really illustrate one side of the character of 
the sensuous, cruel, passionate, vain, shrewd, 
sentimental, yet, in some respects, simple- 
hearted king. On the consideration of his 
moral character, and the too favourable 
opinion of himself and of his contemporaries 
thereon, our author has overlooked the 
peculiar status in the society of the day of 
the barragana and her children, as given 
both in the Fueros and in Las Siete Partidas. 
The action of James in taking up from the 
opposite end of the Pyrenees the work of 
our Henry II., and of Becket, and of 
Bichard I. before he went on the Crusade, 
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of making a kingdom in the south of 
France, and the motives which compelled 
him to desist, are very well told, as also are 
the conquests of the Balearic Isles and of 
Valencia. 

As said above, the book is carefully put 
together ; but I am not sure that the plan 
of it is of the best, and, when adopted, it 
should have been disclosed to the reader 
earlior than on p. 141. There we read: 

“ The object, so far, of this work has been to 
set forth, as clearly as possible, the chief 
incidents — hitherto, in many respects, ill- 
arranged and imperfectly elucidated—of a long 
and important reign. It has been said some¬ 
where that the best book which could be 
written would be a book consisting of premises 
only, from which the readers should draw their 
own conclusions; and on this principle the facts 
of James’s life have been allowed to speak for 
themselves, without being rendered iuaudible 
by a buzz of needless comments.” 

After this, from p. 149 onwards, a detailed 
account is given of the machinery, so to say, 
of James’s government and administration, 
of the laws, commerce, customs, and manners 
in his dominions. All this is very good, 
and it is absolutely necessary to any due 
understanding of “ the premises ” ; but 
unless the reader has this knowledge before¬ 
hand, he will require to turn back and read 
over again the preceding 150 pages in order 
to have any intelligent comprehension of 
them. The older plan, of a preceding 
sketch of the previous history and institu¬ 
tions to put the reader at a right point of 
view for understanding what follows, is, I 
think, preferable on the whole. 

I spoke above of the fulness of the list of 
authorities consulted by the writer, of his 
examination of documents and arohives. 
He cannot be too highly praised for this. 
All that relates to the older authorities is 
excellently done; yet I am obliged to add 
that, for want of consulting some special and 
more recent works, little known out of 
Spain, his view of the legislation is still 
only partial. The mistake is sometimes 
made of considering the date of the written 
code as the date of the origin of the laws 
themselves. Nowhere can the falsity of 
such an assumption be better shown than in 
the history of the legislation of Northern 
Spain. The laws of Castille and of Cata¬ 
lonia are in great part founded on the Lex 
Romana Visigothorum, of which the date is 
known. The Consular cities of Southern 
France, such as Montpellier, preserved a 
still purer form of Boman law; but the 
Fueros of Aragon, the Usatges of Barce¬ 
lona, and still more the local customs and 
Fueros, contain traces of laws far older than 
these. If our author had compared the 
Fuero of Aragon with the Fuero of Navarre, 
he could not have written p. 151: “The 
Code of Aragon was sanctioned, indeed, 
by the Cortes, but it was initiated by the 
king and formulated by a body of 
lawyers.” The Fueros of Navarre and 
Aragon are well nigh identical in their 
earlier parts, and James could have 
had nothing to do with the former; the 
changes or amendments which he intro¬ 
duced were mainly in the direction of 
feudality, and to the disadvantage of women. 
Absolute primogeniture, of the first¬ 
born, whether male or female, was the rule 
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in many of the Fueros and Fora throughout 
the Pyrenees; the provisions mentioned in 
the note p. 207, were not merely ideal, but 
actual. 

Another fact of which Mr. Swift has 
taken too little notice is the way in which, 
throughout Northern Spain, the local Fuero, 
For, custom, orDerecho, overrode the general 
Fuero, or law of the country, except in 
matters of political government, and some¬ 
times even then. And these local Fueros, 
Derechos, usages, date often long before the 
written code, some of them even anterior to 
the introduction of Roman law. For it 
must not be forgotten that the laws of the 
civitates were Roman only as regards the 
Empire; local customs and laws still sub¬ 
sisted contemporaneously with these, and 
have, in some cases, persisted down, or 
almost down, to the present day. Thus the 
House-Community of Upper Aragon could 
hardly have been in trod uced there in Roman, 
or post-Roman times. Compare the men¬ 
tion of the respuhlicae in Hiibner’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum (Nos. 4201-4, 257, 
&c.) with this passage of Bowles’s Introduc¬ 
tion A la Historia Natural y A la Geografia 
Fisicade Espaha (pp. 294-5), written with no 
knowledge of the inscriptions of the Corpus, 
and then link together the continuous 
history of the two : 

“Hainan los Vizcainos Republieas ft las dis- 
tintas j urisdicciones de su Provincia, las quales, 
ft oxcepcion de una Ciudad y pocas Villas, se 
oomponen debamadas dispersasy casas solitaries 
que se han situado segun la comodidad de los 
terrenos y aguas.” 

There are also distinct traces of custom 
older still, when individual property was 
still unknown. 

One reason why the Cortes of Aragon 
failed to preserve their liberties was because 
they had not the wise provision of the 
Cortes of Navarre and of the Basque Pro¬ 
vinces, whereby the subsidy to the crown 
was always the last vote taken, after all 
petitions had been considered, and all 
wrongs and encroachments of the crown 
had been redressed. In place of this they 
put the Justicia, who alone had the defence 
of the Fuero against royal law and encroach¬ 
ment, and proved far less efficacious. 

There are a few slips in the work: e.g., 
p. 121 ; it was not Richard of Cornwall, but 
his son, Henry of Almayne, who was 
murdered by Gui de Montfort at Viterbo. 
To a Spanish ear Seiior before a baptismal 
name (8efior Victor Balaguer) instead of 
Don, is like a Frenchman’s Sir Harcourt, 
instead of Sir William, to our own. 

In recommending the use of some more 
recent works, I do not mean that there are 
errors in fact to be corrected, but rather 
that a change in point of view, especially of 
the legislation, might be the result. As it 
stands, the history deserves very high com¬ 
mendation, and I sincerely congratulate the 
author upon it. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Essays on Questions of tin Fay, Political and 
Social. By Gold win Smith. (Macmillans.) 
This little volume comprises a series of 
essays, mainly reprinted from periodicals, 
which differ widely in character and value. 
The philosophical tone of the first paper 


contrasts strikingly with the furious spirit 
in which our author deals with “The 
Political Crisis in England.” This is not 
the place for detailed discussion on the 
subject; but it may be said that many of 
those who most fully appreciate the good 
work which Mr. Goldwin Smith has done 
in many directions will regret that he should 
have republished such unmeasured invectives 
against Mr. Gladstone as are to be found 
in the article in question. He can hardly 
in his calmer moments seriously believe the 
great Liberal leader to be a mere selfish 
demagogue. However, there is much better 
matter than this in other parts of the book. 

The opening essay on “ Social and Indus¬ 
trial Revolution” contains an able state¬ 
ment of the arguments in favour of indi¬ 
vidualism, though it seems to minimise the 
extent to which socialistic principles have 
already been recognised in legislation. In¬ 
cidentally it may be noticed that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith falls into a very common error 
in speaking of the national workshops at 
Paris of 1848 as “ the creation of the 
Socialist Louis Blanc.” Often as this 
statement has been repeated, it is, never¬ 
theless, demonstrably inaccurate. We have 
the distinct and unequivocal denial of Louis 
Blanc himself, which will be sufficient 
evidence for all who can appreciate the 
character of one of the purest and most 
single-minded of modem Frenchmen, what¬ 
ever they may think of his views. He 
thus writes in his Recollections of 1848 :— 

“ That public opinion in Europe should have 
fastened upon me the charge of being the 
founder and the organiser of the national 
workshops—a charge the falsity of which was 
made so undisguisedly patent—is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary illustrations of the 
power of calumny when used as the common 
weapon of divers hatreds conspiring for the 
destruction of an idea, in the person of a man.” 

If confirmation of this statement is re¬ 
quired, we may appeal to the testimony of 
Lamartine, the leader of the Anti-Socialist 
Republicans, who says of the workshops: 
“So far from being in the pay of Louis 
Blanc, as has been said, they were the 
device of his adversaries.” 

In treating of “Woman Suffrage,” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith writes in a strain which 
will cause him to be described by the 
friends of the measure as an inveterate 
misogynist; but some of his remarks are 
none the less worthy of attention. The 
substantial truth of these words can hardly 
be denied:— 

“ The movement in favour of woman suffrage 
is part of a general attempt to change the 
relations between the sexes : to set women free 
from what have been hitherto considered the 
limitations of her sex, and make her the 
competitor instead of the helpmate of man." 

The author’s well-known anti- Semitic views 
appear conspicuously in the essay on “ The 
Jewish Question,” but here again it will be 
found that he has rather more to say for 
himself than might be thought. He points 
out that it is a mistake to ascribe the ani¬ 
mosity felt iu many counties against the 
Jews exclusively or even principally to re¬ 
ligious bigotry. “The cause of quarrel 
appears to be economical and social, not 
rebgious, or religious only in a secondary 
degree.” j 


In the article on “ The Irish Question,” 
it is to be feared that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
political opinions have to some extent 
warped his historical judgment, in which 
respects he contrasts unfavourably with Mr. 
Lecky. It is not that any of his facts are 
incorrect, but that he seems to select 
almost entirely such as may give an un¬ 
favourable impression of the Irish character 
in all ages. He certainly draws too dark 
a picture of the state of Ireland before 
the Norman invasion, and appears unduly 
sceptical as to the intellectual culture 
claimed for the early Celtic Church. A 
land that in the darkest period of the 
middle ages produced such a philosophical 
genius as John Scotus Erigena can hardly 
have been utterly barbarous. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith goes to a length which is almost 
surprising in approved of Cromwell’s Irish 
policy; and when we come across such an 
apology as the following for the suppression 
of the Catholic worship, wemight almost fancy 
we were reading an extract from Mr. Froude. 
“ When we consider what the Mass is, what 
it has done, and how soon the common 
people would have been weaned from it, we 
may be rather disposed to wink at this 
departure from religious liberty.” At this 
curious exhibition of heterodox bigotry, we 
can only wonder and regret. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith follows other anti-Irish writers in 
calling attention to the act of attainder 
passed by James IL’s Irish parliament 
against the adherents of William III.; but 
he does not mention the fact, brought to 
light by Mr. Lecky, that the English parlia¬ 
ment in the same year passed a precisely 
similar act against James’s supporters, 
which certainly renders it ridiculous to cite 
this measure as a proof of the exceptional 
depravity of the Irish nature. It is a much 
too confident assertion to make when Mr. 
Goldwin Smith says “ that the Union was 
carried by bribery has been conclusively 
disproved by Dr. Dunbar Ingram.” Mr. 
Lecky, though his political views coincide 
with those of Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
Irish question of the present day, is by no 
means so certain about the matter. 

The essay on “The Empire” is one of 
the most thoughtful and valuable in the 
volume. The author is moderately im¬ 
perialist with regard to India, but decidedly 
anti-imperialist m reference to the colonies. 
The volume oondudes with an able dis¬ 
cussion of the question “ Is the tendency to 
war declining ? ” which he inclines on the 
whole to answer in the affirmative. 

In an appendix to the book is reprinted 
an interesting account, written twenty yean 
ago, of the Oneida community of American 
Socialists. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Bright Celestials. By John Coming China¬ 
man, with a Preface by ArchibaldLamont. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Lamont has written a novel of consider¬ 
able interest and some value. But the in¬ 
terest were more sustained and the value 
more definite, if he had chosen a less am¬ 
biguous method. No one can be expected 
to take a novel with a purpose quite 
seriously; for one thing, every side of a * 
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debateable question is never fairly declared, 
for another, the artistic merit of the book is 
destroyed. Mr. Lamont shows in this book 
that he could have contrived a real novel of 
the Flowery Land, but he has preferred to 
spoil his work by discussions on theological 
and moral questions. He possesses sufficient 
knowledge to have written an aggressive 
essay; but he has weakened his facts and 
theories by attempting, unduly, to make of 
them the muscles and sinews of history. 
"Yet he writes with considerable skill, for 
the book is often easy to read. But it is 
sad to recognise that it is the work of a man 
■who might have made it altogether a suc¬ 
cess. Like so many modern novelists, Mr. 
ZLamont needs to be reminded that it is a 
novelist’s duty to write a novel. Theology 
and social questions have nothing to do 
with the narrative art. As he has chosen 
to ignore this time-worn platitude, he must 
not be annoyed if his facts are often mis¬ 
taken for fiction and his fiction for fact. 
Our regret, from a literary point of view, is 
all the keener because China is a new field 
for the teller of stories. And he might con¬ 
ceivably have done for it what Kipling has 
done for India and Loti or Mitford for 
Japan. He possesses in a notable degree the 
quality of writing picturesquely, of properly 
appreciating essentials. To improve on his 
account of the graduate’s funeral would 
be difficult, it alone redeems the book from 
the danger of being commonplace. There 
are other scenes, too, scarcely less striking. 
Take, for example, his description of a 
Chinese secret society, quite legitimately 
woven into the plot; the study of native 
and coolie life at Singapore and on the 
tobacco plantations of Deli, all of which 
are novel and entertaining. Again, the 
opening pages of the story are ingeniously 
designed and capably written. They intro¬ 
duce us to strange peoples and customs, 
and they are full of sympathy—a rare 
quality in the European writing of Orientals. 
Quite masterly is the vivid contrast between 
Punkwi, the Cantonese merchant, and Ming 
Kiang, the thoughtful, earnest student. 
Indeed, so much is good that it is im¬ 
possible to rest satisfied with the novel as 
it stands. For these people, about whom 
so much curiosity is wakened, have but 
little to do with the story they initiate; and 
their places are but poorly filled by eager, 
and rather mawkish, missionaries. 

Mr. Lamont, it would seem, has had to 
fight against two contending factions—his 
sympathies and his religious beliefs. The 
former would have led him to write a 
genuine novel, adequate as to narrative, 
true as to character, truthful as to atmo¬ 
sphere. That he has not done so is due to 
ms inordinate desire to preach, and to thrust 
his personal fads down the throat of the 
unwilling reader. Though the jam is of 
the best, it cannot conceal the bitterness of 
the powder. The author has a sense of 
humour, yet he can allow himself to write 
a death scene that is almost absurd. The 
young missionary Ball, while he is dying, 
describes a dream of considerable length, 
and preaches a sermon long enough to tax 
the energy of a physically strong man. 
Moreover, it is quite inadequate, and would 
never have claimed the respectful considera¬ 


tion of Scholar Wu, whom it is represented 
as converting to the Christian faith. Con¬ 
versions throughout the book are too 
frequent, unreal, and decidedly irritating. 

Mr. Lamont cherishes an unpleasant 
belief in what he calls “ the natural resist¬ 
ing deadness of man’s heart to spiritual 
life.” So morbid a faith cannot command 
sympathy, even if it commands respect. 
Artistically it is criminal; for it leads the 
author to clog his story with frequent dis¬ 
courses on alien matters, to convert his 
characters into prigs, and to ruin many of 
the scenes that might have been effective. 
Only the villains of the tale smoke opium, 
for no virtue, we are assured, may be 
allotted to one indulging in the habit. 
In a portentous digression we are told that 
drunkenness 

“ being more social is a more contagious disease, 
the drunkard feeling most at home in the com¬ 
pany of others like himself. Opium smoking, 
on the other hand, treats society more as a 
combination of independent, separate beings. 
The confirmed opium smoker loves the comer 
where he may be left to darkness and to him¬ 
self. He is not so much a social animal as a 
lover of self and pelf.” 

It is not possible to discuss the ethics of 
opium smoking here—a Royal Commission 
is doing it for us ; but it should never be 
discussed in a novel. One is somewhat 
astonished, though, after reading the above 
indictment, to find that its writer has none 
but kindly feelings towards tobacco. But 
Mr. Lamont hurls himself into controversial 
topics at every opportunity. In his chapter 
headed “The Social Cancer,” he touches 
on a more dangerous subject still, with 
results yet more unsatisfactory. Of course 
the Cantonese girl, rescued by the good 
missionary ladies, has our sympathies, and 
we feel happier after her escape. The 
opportunity for a fine piece of dramatic 
writing was to hand ; but Mr. Lamont 
ignores it, treating the whole matter 
from a controversial and not very enlightened 
standpoint. It will convince no one who 
has thought about the question; it will 
mystify and rather bore the average novel 
reader, and it should annoy Mr. Lamont’s 
own followers. 

Throughout the book are plentifully strewn 
tirades against the scientist “ who never had 
a sister,” and against the civilian who 
declares that “ missions in the East are a 
failure and ought not to exist,” and who is, 
naturally, represented as having “ no con¬ 
science.” The Christian faith, as repre¬ 
sented by Evangelical missionaries, is 
damaged by the crudeness of Mr. Lamont’s 
theology, and its exponents are spoken of 
as heroes, presumably because they are 
uninteresting. The natives become the 
sentimental offspring of the author’s brain, 
save those who resist the appeals of the 
reachers, docked of their nationality in all 
ut name. Admirable, inciting, unique at 
the beginning, the latter half of the book 
is weak, confused, dogmatic. Let Mr. 
Lamont write two new books, one a genuine 
Chinese novel, the other a study of his 
favourite subjects, and let him not blend 
his materials. The novel, at any rate, will 
be successful. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


NEW NOVELS. 

My Child and I. By Florence Warden. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Best of Her Sex. By Fergus Hume. 

In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

A Devoted Couple. By J. Masterman. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Jletty's Heritage. By Noel Dene. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Standishes of High Acre. By Gilbert 
Sheldon. In 2 vols. (Cassells.) 
Inscrutable. By Esmo Stuart. (Bliss, Sands 
& Foster.) 

The King of Schnorrers. By I. Zangwill. 
(Heinemann.) 

Miss Florence Warhen certainly deserves 
the reputation she has acquired. E ver since 
the appearance of The House on the Marsh, 
her novels have been eagerly read; and, 
though subsequent performances have occa¬ 
sionally been disappointing, we are now 
and then gratified by a production first-rate 
of its kind. My Child and I is one of 
this class. A girl, bom and bred in afllu- 
ence, is reduced, on the death of her father, 
to penury, and has to serve as assistant to 
her aunt, who keeps a private hotel off the 
Strand. A man of worthless character 
secures her affections and marries her, but 
dies before her child is born. As the 
deceased husband appears to have had a 
wife living all the while, the aunt thinks 
herself justified in contriving to spirit the 
child away, under pretence of its death, in 
the hope of securing a more successful 
second marriage for her nieco. Twenty 
years afterwards, Perdita Farbrace, the 
niece, who has now married a rich city 
man, learns the deceit which has been 
practised upon her, and after frantic efforts 
discovers, as she thinks, her long-lost 
child, who turns out to bo even a greater 
scamp than his father. Here the pathetio 
interest of the story comes in. Her new¬ 
found son sponges upon her until she hardly 
knows where to turn for money, openly robs 
her, and finally murders her husband and 
destroys a will which the latter has framed 
for the express purpose of guarding his 
wife, when she becomes his widow, from 
the chance of being further imposed upon 
by the scoundrel. But, proud and sensitive 
woman as she is, nothing shakes her affection 
for the child she has found; and even when 
he turns out not to be her son at all, she 
still accords to him a sneaking preference 
over the model young man who owns her as 
mother. It is a capital story. 

We congratulate Mr. Fergus Hume upon 
having abandoned the schoolboy line of 
fiction, and set himself to work upon a tale 
which will be sure to meet with acceptance, 
and which is in many ways an improvement 
upon nearly all his previous performances. 
The Best of Her Sex is a thoroughly artistic 
production. As its main theme is the foisting 
of a sham medicine, named T’ho, for the 
cure of nervous disorders upon the public, 
its appearance at this time has an appro¬ 
priateness which will to many be a 
further recommendation. There is a laud¬ 
able paucity of characters in the story. We 
have only Jocelyn Lorraine, a Bloomsbury 
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physician; Dick Lorraine, his brother, a 
backwoodsman, sharper, and general ad¬ 
venturer ; Sir Melancthon Brege, an agree¬ 
able but good-for-nothing and selfish old 

f entleman in reduced circumstances; his 
aughter Beatrice, an invertebrate and 
foolish young person; and Hetty Leskins, 
her companion. The main interest of 
the story is created by the cool villainy 
of Dick Lorraine, his adroit enlistment 
of Sir Melancthon as a partner in his 
scheme, the audacious introduction of T’ho 
—a worthless South American plant—as 
a specific for all nervous disorders, and 
the skill with which its sale is promoted. 
Mr. Hume’s descriptive powers have seldom 
appeared to better advantage than in this 
amusing book. 

The gambols of the nursery and prattle 
of the schoolroom, however faithfully re¬ 
corded, are not subjects which afford 
sustained amusemont to the mature mind; 
and when spread over a large portion of 
three volumes, as in A Devoted Couple , they 
become wearisome. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, 
the “ devoted couple,” have six sons, whose 
ages range from nineteen downwards, when 
we are first introduced to them; their 
friends, the Marieons, have three daughters, 
likewise in statu pupillari-, and other youthful 
scions also appear frequently on the scene. 
A feature of the story is the extreme 
respectability and virtue of its characters. 
With the exception of one wicked uncle, 
there is not a man, woman, or child who 
might not be fitly decorated with a medal 
for perfect propriety of conduct, and almost 
the only trace of the Old Adam that can be 
discovered is in the case of the youthful 
Harold Vernon, who develops a pro¬ 
pensity for frightening his little brother 
with bogy stories. Any notice of the book 
would be incomplete which did not call 
attention to the amazing carelessness of the 
writer. The mention of a Tripos at Oxford 
may be allowed as a pardonable blunder, 
nor does it matter much that Miss Leicester 
is often alluded to as Miss Lester. But that 
a respectable missionary, named Lathom, 
should every now and then appear as 
Lambton is a gratuitous piece of mystifica¬ 
tion; nor is it at all apparent why Miss 
Constantia Marleon, having accepted Lieu¬ 
tenant Osborne in one chapter, should in 
the next be found wedding Mr. Lathom 
(alias Lambton); whilst her sister Titania, 
who was about the same time betrothed to 
Mr. “Lambton,” should “become Mrs. 
Osborne in the early winter.” There are 
other blunders scarcely less astounding than 
the above. 

Hetty's Heritage is a work of rather mixed 
merit. The characters are well drawn, 
and stand out vividly. The half-sisters, 
Hetty Morris and Joan Delmaine, afford 
an excellent contrast. On the other hand, 
the story is crowded with characters play¬ 
ing subordinate parts and not very interest¬ 
ing ones ; the writer shows great carelessness 
in occasional expressions and sentences, c.g., 
“ truth is always a more trenchant weapon 
than mendicity ” ; and there is a pro- 
vokingly frequent recurrence of platitudes 
and truisms, such as, “ These were small 
matters in themselves, but so much depends 


on the How, When, and Where in this life; 
that which to some people is a very trivial 
occurrence means a stupendous event to 
others.” However, the book ends well, 
and may be perused with pleasure, even if 
it does make us wish that the author had 
bestowed more pains on the dialogue and 
less on instructive remarks. 

The anatomy of madness is not the most 
healthy or desirable subject-matter for a 
novel; and persons of morbid temperament 
are not recommended, especially if insanity 
is endemic in their family, to turn to The 
Standishes of High Acre for light reading. 
A more gruosome and depressing book 
could hardly be found on the shelves 
of any libravy. The Standishes farm 
their own freehold land, acquired during 
the Civil War at the expense of a county 
family named Arundell, whose lands are in¬ 
tersected by the Standish property. These 
Standishes are a doomed race. Every 
member of the race who lives at High 
Acre goes mad. For several generations 
the madness of the Standishes has assumed 
two distinct shapes. Some have bolieved 
themselves to be Satan, and have gone 
hopping about on all fours seeking—like 
that roaring lion—to devour, in a literal 
sense, their neighbours, until knocked on 
the head or shot by persons they have 
assailed. Another set murder their wives, 
and then commit suicide. To the latter 
class belongs Ralph Standish, the subject of 
the present tale—at all events, he believes 
he belongs to it, and his progressive stages 
of mental inequilibrium are the main theme 
of the narrative. As nearly the whole of 
the dramatis personae get killed off before 
the end of the book, Ralph himself furnish¬ 
ing matter for the absolutely last page by 
dying of cold and exhaustion in the middle 
of a swamp, it may be imagined that the 
story is not a very lively one, though it 
must be admitted that the writing is power¬ 
ful and dramatic. 

The latest work written by Esmo Stuart 
differs considerably from those we have 
been accustomed to. Until now we have 
usually been entertained with narratives of 
half-hearted swains, who desert their first 
loves for something they imagine they like 
better, and are only brought to their senses 
in the last chapter. There is nothing of 
this sort in the pages of Inscrutable. It is a 
downright realistic story, full of mystery 
right up to the end, and comprising, among 
other features, a good old - fashioned 
house, with eliding panels and secret 
passages, and large secret rooms, the latter 
adorned withfabulouslyrich Eastern tapestry 
and tenanted by a prisoned maiden, with 
other familiar accessories of melodrama. 
The reader must be prepared for a 
considerable tax upon his credulity in 
perusing the narrative. Lancelot Dighton 
arrives at the house of his uncle—Garrick 
Bloodworth—an ordinary house, forming 
part of a Cathedral Close—and is shown 
the rooms from top to bottom by his 
relative. Yet after living there for some 
time he discovers whole suites of large 
apartments, the existence of which he had 
never suspected. Marvellous appearances 
and disappearances of persons take place; 


and the explanation of the mystery, when 
it does come, depends upon such compli¬ 
cated problems of family history that it is 
scarcely intelligible and might almost as 
well have been omitted. This author’s 
works have come before the world during 
the last few months with such rapidity 
as to suggest the possible existence of 
a whole deBkful of fiction that has been 
awaiting a favourable moment for publica¬ 
tion. If this is so, we should judge Inscrut¬ 
able to be one of the earliest written members 
of the group; certainly it bears marks of 
crudeness that are not noticeable in other 
novels by the same hand. 

On the principle of cuique in sua arte 
credendum, we must take for granted that 
Mr. Zangwill has given us a faithful picture 
of Jewish customs and intercourse in The 
King of the Schnorrers, which deals with 
the habits of professional Jewish beggars, 
the date of the events recorded being the 
end of the last century. The author’s 
intention is, he tells us, to “ incarnate the 
floating traditions of the Jewish Schnorrer, 
who is as unique among beggars as Israel 
among nations.” There are nearly a score 
of other short stories in the book, all worth 
reading, and many of them uncommonly 
amusing. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Convivial Caledonia. By Robert Kempt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) It must be allowed that 
Mr. Kempt has made a readable little book out 
of wonderfully slight and easily accessible 
materials. A number of the conventional good 
stories be tells are familiar as “ chestnuts.” 
Who, for example, in Scotland, or for that 
matter in England, has not heard of the 
Edinburgh physician who, prone to drinking 
too much at dinner, characterised himself as 
“ Drunk, by Jove,” when tiying to feel the 
pulse of a lady patient, and subsequently 
received from her a bank note for a hundred 
pounds as hush-money for “ discovering the 
unfortunate condition in which she was when 
he last visited her ” P Some of Mr. Kempt’s 
explanations, too, give one the impression of 
being rather superfluous. Take for example 
that—it follows close upon the heels of the 
anecdote just mentioned—of Pleydell’s state¬ 
ment to Mannering “ we sat birling till I had 
a fair tappit hen under my belt.” Mr. Kempt 
tells with becoming gravity that “ a tappit hen 
was a pewter measure or stoup holding three 
quarts of claret served from the tap with the 
figure of a hen upon the lid.” Had Mr. Kempt 
gone very seriously into the subject indicated 
by his title he might have produced a work 
quite as exhaustive, and perhaps quite as in¬ 
teresting, as Mr. T. F. Henderson’s Old-World 
Scotland; but he has probably cared simply to 
interest and amuse the hurried modem public, 
which likes books small, and not too profound. 
He has been wise in his generation in prattling 
about “Bon Accord,” “ Auld Reekie,” “Pains 
and Penalties for Drunkenness in the Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” “Highland InDs,” 
“ Convivial Haunts of Robert Bums," “ The 
Ettrick Shepherd and Tibbie Shiels,” and “ Sir 
Walter Scott’s Landlords and Landladies.” 
This is a work about which at once the beat and 
the fittest that can be said is the old commen¬ 
dation—that it is a book that can be taken up 
at odd moments, at least by Scotchmen who 
are not ashamed of the habits of their grand¬ 
fathers. 
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Byways of the Scottish Border. By George 
Eyre-Todd. (Selkirk: James Lewis.) It 
cannot be said that there is anything ex¬ 
ceptional in the character of Mr. Eyre-Todd’s 
poetically passionate pilgrimage, or in his 
experiences as he travelled. In the autumn of 
188G he and an artist friend spent some ten 
days walking by easy stages from Moffat east¬ 
ward through the best known section of the 
Border country. He wrote articles descriptive 
of his wanderings in various periodicals, and 
these with illustrations—reproductions from 
water-colours—he now prints under ono cover. 
Mr. Eyre-Todd is pleasantly realistic, gently 
enthusiastic, and has any number of quota¬ 
tions from Scott, Hogg, and Wordsworth at 
his finger ends. Such of the titles of Mr. Eyre- 
Todd’s chapters, such as “In the Wizard’s 
Country,” “By Lone St. Mary’s,” “The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” and “Flodden’s 
Fatal Field,” indicate the general character of 
his subjects, which are treated in a flowing 
style that not unfrequently rises into prose 
poetry. Mr. Eyre-Todd is perhaps seen at his 
best and quietest in such sketches as “ The 
Gypsy Capital”—Yetholm—and the final “East 
of the Ballad Country.” This is a book which 
is certain to be popular because of the agreeable 
blending which it supplies of graphic descrip¬ 
tion, legendary information, and historical 
narrative. 

In Rosneath, Past and Present (Alexander 
Gardner), Mr. W. 0. Maughan has given an 
interesting account of a peninsula which forms 
one of the most beautiful portions of what is 
very comprehensively known as the “Clyde 
scenery.” Perhaps some Scottish stalwarts 
may find in his volume a little too much of 
“ God bless the Duke of Argyll,” who, feudally 
speaking, has dominated the peninsula for a 
considerable period; and even others, artisti¬ 
cally rather than politically hypercritical, may 
think Mr. Maughan might very woll have done 
without the poem by Lord Lome which takes 
the place of a preface. It is an eminently 
respectable and (domestically) pious perform¬ 
ance ; but as it contains no lines which rise above 
the level of 

“ He who rode through Party’s phases, borne aloft 
o’er sneers and slanders 

As he rode with poet's praises through the 
Frenchmen’s ranks in Flanders.” 

it can hardly be accounted quite epoch-making. 
But there is no question as to the influence of 
the Argyll family in the Bosneath peninsula, 
and having to deal with and publish facts, 
Mr. Maughan could not ignore it. He 
properly bestows a good deal of pains on the 
ecclesiastical history of the peninsula. It is 
not far from Bow, one of whose parish 
ministers, Macleod Campbell, was a famous 
“ heretic ” in his time. The parish minister of 
Bosneath, Bobert Story, was a personal friend of 
Campbell, and would appear to have been influ¬ 
enced by him to some extent. But, apart from his 
connection with Campbell, Story was obviously 
an admirable example of the quiet, thoughtful, 
yet hard-working country minister. He was 
succeeded in his pariah by his son, Bobert 
Henry Story, who subsequently became one of 
the Professors in the Faculty of Divinity at 
Glasgow, and has this year been nominated to 
the Moderatorship of the General Assembly, 
in which he had already won a high positton 
as a debater. Mr. Maughan’s handsome book 
u, in all respects, a painstaking performance. 

. Parncraig, by Gabriel Setoun (John Murray), 
is a most promising, unpretentious, and de¬ 
lightful book, dealing with certain of the 
quieter phases of life in the Scotland rather 
of yesterday than of to-day. It is farther 
to the credit of the young author who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Gabriel Setoun” 
that he is no imitator—of Mr. Barrie or of 


anyone else. It is an attempt to repro¬ 
duce, by means of photographs, a village which 
still exists—and not simply as a type— 
but which is “no more than a street and 
wynds; a somewhat muddy harbour at one 
end, and a retiring inn at the other.” Barn- 
craig as a harbour (on the Fifeshire coast) in 
which Dutch-built ships are still to be found, 
has, no doubt, had a history, but at the period 
of which Gabriel Setoun writes it was 
dominated by a colliery; and a consider¬ 
able portion of the book is taken up 
with the conversations on persons, politics, 
religion, philanthropy, of the villagers—most 
of them have charmingly inappropriate nick¬ 
names—at their various comers for conference 
after the conclusion of the day’s work, such as 
the “Haw Head” and the “Cox’l.” The 
life depicted in Barncraig differs, therefore, from 
life as it has been given in other books dealing 
with Scotland which havo recently been pub¬ 
lished, although it too is all compact of 
humour and pathos. Practical jokes, love, 
prosaic and very much the reverse, and such 
incidents of village life as electing a precentor, 
have all their proper place here, and are all 
adequately treated. It is not easy to choose for 
commendation from among stories all of which 
are excellent; but the pathos of “ For Her 
Sake,” which is the story of a miner’s self- 
sacrifice, and the dry humour of “ A Prosaio 
Itomance,” telling of an apparently happy 
marriage, may well be contrasted. Gabriel 
Setoun ought surely to be able to write a read¬ 
able Scotch novel. 

Michael Lamont, Schoolmaster, by Jessie 
Patrick Findlay (Hodder & Stoughton), is 
one of those agreeable works of fiction which 
appear, from the character of their contents, 
to inform their readers that, like well-known 
Scotch books of the type of Christopher North’s 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, they 
are at least based upon fact. The book looks 
all the more real that the leading character in 
it is anything but heroic. One sometimes feels 
that Will Lamont, the steady lad who in 
course of time develops into a capable professor 
of botany, should havo been given the place of 
honour, and not the vain, volatile, tippling 
Michael, who has to abandon all his ambitions 
in life and love, and to be contont to spend his 
days as parish schoolmaster of Portmoak, with 
the somewhat commonplace Nan, and not 
the brilliant Phyllis, by his side. And yet 
whoever knows Scotch country life is quite 
aware that Michael is more truly “ national ” 
than Will. This book is, in fact, “ a study in 
temptations ” of a very matter-of-fact and non- 
Hobbesian type. The drawing of the minor 
(the ostensibly minor) characters, such as Dr. 
Winter, the worthy clergyman, and old Weaver 
Lamont, Michael’s shrewd, sarcastic father, is 
perfect. 

Ballads of Bairnhood, selected and edited by 
Bobert Ford (Alexander Gardner), is one of the 
best and at the same time most discriminating 
selections of poems dealing with a particular 
subject which has ever been published. Start¬ 
ing with Whittier’s dictum, 

“ Childhood has had its litanies 
In every age and clime,” 

Mr. Ford goes right through Scotch poetical 
literature in search of poems dealing with 
child-life. Bather singularly, perhaps, the 
majority of the giants of thatliterature appear to 
have steered clear of the nursery. Burns and 
Hogg are represented in this collection by 
only one poem apiece; Dunbar, Bamsay, and 
Robert Fergusson are not represented at all. 
Some of the best, if not positively the best, of 
Scotch song-writers are men who may fairly be 
considered of the present generation, such as 
Mr. Alexander Anderson—it may be _ doubted 
if there has ever been published anything of its 


kind better than “ Jamie’s Wee Chair ”— 
although Delta Moir’s “ Casa Wappy ” remains 
without a superior, if not without an equal, 
in point of tenderness and pathos. 

“ Thy bright brief day knew no decline, 

’Twas cloudless joy; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine— 
Beloved boy! ” 

Child-worship is undoubtedly one of the 
features or fashions of our time: it has, indeed, 
gained in favour as love between man and 
woman has become the plaything of farce, or 
the subject of a Bourget analytic. It has, of 
course, its weaknesses: it has undoubtedly a 
tendency to encourage “ bairnliness,” which is 
even worse than femininity, in man. But, as 
exhibited in Mr. Ford’s volume, there is nothing 
weak, morbid, or exaggerated in the love in¬ 
dicated by Scotch mothers and fathers—at all 
events, belonging to the classes in whose case 
life must be regared as a perpetual keep¬ 
ing of death at arms’ length. Mr. Ford 
has, necessarily, included in his book a good 
deal of verse which cannot justly be de¬ 
scribed as first-class, but, on the other hand, 
ho has not reproduced anything which is 
absolutely inferior. Among the best produc¬ 
tions are those of Mr. B. L. Stevenson, Mr. 
Alexander Anderson, Mr. William Freeland, 
und Mr. George MacDonald. 

Poems. By James Thomson, Weaver of Ken- 
lei th. (Constable.) This is a new and very 
handsome edition of a small volume of poems 
that was first published in 1801. The 
author was a respectable weaver who, bom 
four years after Bums, plied his trade and 
brought up his family in Kenleith, a little 
village some six miles west of Edinburgh. 
There is an air of reality about all his poems, 
whether descriptive or mildly humorous, which 
will give them a certain value in the eyes of 
any who are interested in investigating Scotch 
poetry aftor Bums. His original biographer 
and editor said cautiously but truly, “His 
poems on Summer, Winter, and Spring, though 
short, contain a number of minute descriptions 
interspersed with moral sentiments, conveyed 
in simple and natural language.” His 
philosophy is the “ contented wi’ little and 
canty wi’ mair ” of “ the late Mr. Bobert 
Burns ” as Thomson describes his contemporary, 
whom ho survived fully a generation. The 
“ bite ” of his sarcasm may be judged by this 
epigram: 

“ Ye doctors, use your greatest care 
Your patients’ lives a while to spare ; 

On this alone depends your wealth, 

To keep alive, though not in health.” 

Mr. Alexander Gardner has issuod a new 
and revised edition of his Ballad Minstrelsy of 
Scotland and a third edition of his Songs of 
Scotland. They are both of the thesaurus 
character; and, being handsome and yet handy 
volumes, woll supplied with introductions and 
notes, they ought to be found valuable for 
purposes of consultation, especially in a period 
of hurry and titbits like the present. 

William Wallace. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Eicbajrp Bentley & Son will pub¬ 
lish early next week Lord Wolseley’s Life 
of Marlborough, which has been so long 
announced, and of which the preface is dated 
June, 1893. The present instalment consists of 
two large volumes; but it stops with the death 
of William III., when Marlborough was already 
fifty-two years of age, but had Btill his reputa¬ 
tion to win as a great general. It is abun¬ 
dantly illustrated with portraits, and with 
several sketches of the old manor-house of Ash 


in which Marlborough was bom. 
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Me. Swinburne’s new volume, Aatrophel and . 
other Poems, is also to be published next week. 1 

The speeches and addresses of the late Earl 
of Derby, which have already been printed for 
private circulation, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. in two volumes. They 
have been selected and edited by Mr. T. H. 
Sanderson and Mr. E. S. Roscoe, and Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky contributes a prefatory 
memoir. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have in hand 
a new History of Germany by Dr. E. F. 
Henderson (already known for his volume of 
Select Historical Documents), who haB for years 
been busied with his subject. The first volume 
will extend to the year 1272, and ought to fill 
a gap in our historical literature. The history 
of the middle ages in Germany was, practically, 
the history of the whole continent of Europe ; 
and a careful delineation of the rise and fall of 
the great medieval Roman Empire has never 
yet been attempted in English. 

TnE Unpublished Letters of Count Cavour to 
Mme. Circourt will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. in a few days. The Countess de 
Circourt was well known a generation ago as 
one of the last of those ladies whose salons 
played so important a part in French—it may 
also be said in European—society and politics. 
Of all her friends and correspondents, none 
was more eminent than the great statesman 
to whom Italy owes her existence as a kingdom. 
The letters have been translated by Mr. A. J. 
Butler. 

Mr. John Murray announces An Unre¬ 
corded Chapter of the Indian Mutiny, being the 
personal reminiscences of Reginald G. Wilber- 
force, late Fifty-Second Light Infantry, com¬ 
piled from a diary and letters written at the 
time. The book will be illustrated. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately a book by Mr. John Rae, entitled 
Eight Hours for Work. 

In the course of next month, My Paris Note 
Book, by the author of “ An Englishman in 
Paris,” will be published by Mr. Heinemann. 
It treats chiefly of the political personages and 
the social conditions of Paris since the war of 
1870, and is, as might be imagined, full of 
anecdote and gossip. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly 
Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War and 
the Long Parliament, by Mr. Alfred Kingston. 
The book will embrace three parts—a general 
narrative of events in Herts and neighbouring 
counties; the leaders in the strife; and the 
effects of the war upon public life. 

Mr. R. E. M. Peach, the historian of Bath 
and its neighbourhood, has just finished a new 
book on the Life and Times of Ralph Allen, 
“ the Man of Bath,” to which is prefixed a 
brief notice of the early history of the two 
parishes of Lyncombe and Widcombe. The 
volume will be illustrated with a reproduction 
of Hoare’s portrait, and a view of the mansion 
of Prior Park. It will be published by Mr. 
Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Among the new volumes in the “ New 
Library of Ireland” will be a Short Life of 
Thomas Davis, by the editor-in-chief, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. 

Following just one year after Marlborough, 
Ro8sall will celebrate its jubilee this summer. 
In connexion with that event, a History of the 
School has been written by Mr. J. F. Row- 
botham, formerly captain, afterwards scholar of 
Balliol, and well known by his books on music. 
Besides chronological annals of the school, it 
will give biographical notices of masters and 
boys, records of games, and anecdotes and 
traditions. It will also be illustrated with 


views and portraits. The publisher is Mr. 
John Heywood, of London and Manchester. 

Mrs. Piatt’s poems will shortly be issued in 
two volumes by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. These two volumes will comprise all the 
author’s verses hitherto published in this 
country—with the exception of those contained 
in An Enchanted Castle and Other Poems, the 
collection of her pieces referring to Ireland 
that appeared last year—but with many addi¬ 
tional ones. 

Mr. Hall Caine has contributed an appre¬ 
ciation of Charles Whitehead to a new edition 
of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s book about that 
author, with extracts faom his writings, which 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Bowden are about to 
publish. Some of Whitehead’s letters, and 
recollections of his career in Melbourne, will 
be given by Mr. James Smith, a veteran 
Australian author. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish early 
in May a novel by Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, 
entitled The Story of a Modern Woman. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Fkrrier 
will publish at an early date, a novel, William 
Blacklock, Journalist, by Mr. T. Banks Mac- 
lachlan, editor of The Weekly Scotsman. It is 
a story of an ambitious young Borderer’s 
career on the press and in love. Most of the 
press scenes are drawn from real life; likewise 
more than one of the principal characters— 
notably the talented ana eccentric “ Dandy ” 
Russell, formerly editor of the Scotsman. The 
localities are all in Scotland. 

The forthcoming volume of the “ Anglo- 
American Library of Fiction,” to be published 
on May 1, will be Girls of a Feather : A story 
of New York society life, by Amelia E. Barr. 

The late Talbot Baines Reed left in a prac¬ 
tically finished state a story, which will shortly 
be published, under the title of Kilgorman, by 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons. Mr. John Sime has 
seen the work through the press, and has pre¬ 
fixed a short memoir of the author; and Mr. 
J. Williamson, whose illustrations to the “ Drv- 
burgh Scott ” are familiar, is illustrating the 
story. We hear also that a fund has been 
collected by friends of Mr. Reed for the pur¬ 
chase of a library of two or three hundred 
volumes of boys’ books, which is to be pre¬ 
sented to theJLiterary and Scientific Institution 
at Highgate, where Mr. Reed lived and died. 

Mr. Hall Caine will take the chair at the 
annual Shakspere Birthday Dinner, which is to 
be held at Anderton’s Hotel next Monday. 

Collectors of Ruskin’s first editions will 
hear with interest that a third copy of his 
pamphlet entitled The Queen's Gardens has been 
discovered, and is now in the possession of Miss 
Millard, of Teddington. Of the other two 
copies known to survive, one is in the Ashley 
Library (Mr. T. J. Wise), and the other is in 
the Rylands Collection at Manchester. 

We observe that the authorised American 
edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella is 
published in two small duodecimo volumes, in 
a box, at the price of two dollars. 

The American papers record the death of a 
novelist named “Jane Austin.” 

On Monday and Tuesday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell what are apparently two 
separate collections of autographs, both of an 
historical rather than a literary character. 
One is of a general nature: we can only men¬ 
tion that it includes twelve quarto pages by 
Bossuet, relating to the negotiations at Rome 
for the liberties of the Gallican Church. The 
other is confined to letters and other documents 
connected with the Napoleonic War. The 
admirals, from Nelson to Sidney Smith, are 
specially well represented. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The National Review for May will contain an 
article by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, reviewing 
the Home Rule movement since 1886, and sum¬ 
marising the present situation. 

Mr. William Graham, who recently caused 
some stir by his Clermont conversations, will 
contribute to the May number of The New 
Review an article on “Keats and Severn,” 
which will contain certain fresh facts and 
reflections upon the poet. 

The Newhery House Magazine has changed 
hands. Tbo May number will for the first 
time bear the imprint of Messrs. A. D. Innes 
& Co., of Bedford-street, who will publish it 
for the future. Although the connexion with 
Newbery House has ceased, the title will for the 
present remain unaltered. 

New and Old, the popular pariah magazine, 
has been taken over from Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. by the Religious Review of 
Reviews, Limited, and will be published by 
them at 34, Victoria-street. Many new features 
will be introduced. 

The May number of The Woman at Home will 
contain an illustrated interview with Paderew¬ 
ski, by the Baroness von Zedlitz; and an 
article on “ Two Rothschild Homes in Bucks,” 
by Mr. W. J. Lacy. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is to write a series of 
articles for Great Thoughts, of which the first 
will appear on May 6. 

The Rev. E. A. Stuart will contribute the 
second of a series of papers on “ The Gospel 
for All ” to Home Words for May. 

Many years ago the Rev. J. Jackson Wray 
founded a popular monthly under the title of 
Good Company, which after his death was con¬ 
ducted by his daughter, Miss Marion E. Jack- 
son Wray. She has just retired from its 
editorship, but will commence with May a'new 
magazine under the title. Round the Hearth¬ 
stone. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. I. Gollancz will deliver four courses of 
lectures this term at Cambridge, in connexion 
with the special board for mediaeval and 
modern languages—on “Gawain and the 
Grene Knight,” on “Elizabethan Literature,” 
on “ Shakspere,” and on “Milton and Dryden.” 

The two new lectureships in modem lan¬ 
guages at Edinburgh have been filled np as 
follows: M. Charles Sarolea, in French ; and 
Herr Otto Schlapp, in German. 

Two courses of lectures are to be delivered 
this term at University College, London, in 
the department of archaeology, each illustrated 
by lime-light. Mr. Ernest Melvill Bonus will 
give seven lectures on “ The Ruins and Remains 
of Rome,” on Tuesdays at 11.30 am., beginning 
on April 24 ; and Prof. R. S. Poole mil give 
six lectures on “The Mediaeval Archaeology of 
the East,” on Thursdays at 11.30 a.m., 

beginning on May 10. At the close of the 
session, there will be an examination in both 
courses. 

In connexion with the University Extension 
Society, a course of three lectures on “ Leonardo 
da Vinci ” will be given by Mr. Roger Fry at 
Chelsea Town Hall, on Mondays at 3 p.m., 
beginning on April 23. We understand that a 
complete sessional course on Italian art is being 
arranged for Ootober. 

The fourth course of Turnbull Lectures at 
Johns Hopkins University has just been 
delivered by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, his 
subject being “ Dante.” 
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We congratulate the Rev. C. W. Boase on 
having completed Part II. of his Itegulrum 
Collegii Exonienaia (Oxford: printed at Baxter’s 
Press), which forms a handsome quarto of just 
400 pages. It oontains an alphabetical list of 
all the Commoners, or members of the college 
not on the foundation, from the earliest times. 
As the first Caution Book begins only in 1629, 
and tke Matriculation Book not till 1708, the 
earlier names have had to be taken from the 
University Registers (which Mr. Boase himself 
edited for the Oxford Historical Society), or 
from second-hand sources of information. It 
is only thus that we can associate with Exeter 
College Archbishop Courtenay in the fourteenth 
century, and Sir John Eortescue in the fifteenth. 
Both of these happen to be good examples of 
those West oountry gentle-folk, with which 
this book abounds. On the very first page, we 
find 12 Aclands, though none of the present 
generation; the Carews, Careys, and Carys 
together number 29 ; the Chichesters (now, we 
fear, an extinct family, at least in their old 
home), 19; the Courtenays and Courtneys, 18 ; 
the Drakes, 25; the Fortescues, 27 ; the Heles, 
27; and—-to pass rapidly to the end—the Yeos, 
19. Yaking individual names, it would seem 
that Exeter College was strongly represented 
in parliament, on the bench, and at the bar in 
Stuart times. We have noticed Sir John 
Eliot, Sir Bevill Grenville, Attorney-General 
Noye, 8ir George Treby, and Serjeant Maynard. 
In literature the most conspicuous names are 
Joseph Glanvill and Mathew Tindall, though 
there are also a goodly number of antiquaries. 
Otherwise interesting are the father of the 
Wesleys (who seems to have spelt his name 
Westley), the father of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
the father of Martin Tupper. Finally, we must 
call Mr. Boase’s attention to a distressing con¬ 
fusion between two contemporary painters on 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HEATHER BURNING. 

A line of hills, grey ooombs of leafless oak, 
Grey heights of wintry heath, are veiled in grey, 
Because the heather-burners’ cloud of smoke 
Lies everywhere upon the tranquil day. 



Between grey hills and surf of hidden sea 
The April meadows lie in gauzy air; 

And, adding to the haze on all the lea, 

The trees a haze of their own weaving wear. 

The roadside elms like raindrops in suspense 
T heir pale-green buds on branch and suckers hold : 
Between the fields each common osier fence 
Is clad in shining mist of grey or gold. 

The silver shafts of beeches in the copse 
Spread forth long feathers, beaded, golden brown: 
And brown upon the tangled alder tops 
The catkin pennons hang, a faded crown. 

And all the hues in this faint smoke are pale; 

The pallid sunbeams fall and cast no shade; 

Like bride’s fresh beauty seen through filmy veil, 
The lush spring oolours glow, yet seem to fade. 

Only the tint of air adds gleam more bright 
To blackthorn’s crest of pearl in brake and hedge; 
In cottage yards the pear is beaming white. 
Pull-blossomed, by white walls and roofs of sedge. 

As, drowsy with faint scent of burning peat, 

The birds pipe soft, and softly go and come; 

Grey sheep are chewing cud of grasses sweet; 

Bees by the willow blossoms suck and hum. 

All else is still, exoept on low dim shore 

The wave runs white and draws its tuneful breath. 

And sea-gulls in the murky sunlight soar, 

To wheel about the coombs and lofty heath. 

L. Dougall. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Altpreuaaiache Monatsachrift for 1893 
the principal articles of the last three quarterly 
arts deal with Kant. In the Heft for April— 
une, and that for July — September, Dr. 
Reicke continues his publication of the “ Loose 
Leaves ” from Kant’s remains, from which he 
has already furnished so much material towards 
the minute history of Kant’s later develop¬ 
ment. The subjects discussed in the present 
instalments belong to jurisprudence and ethics. 
In the concluding part for the year, Dr. E. 
Amoldt gives a detailed and annotated list of 
the philosopher’s lectures between the years 
1755 and 1796. A shorter paper in the April 
Heft gives an address by O. Schondiirffer on 
Kant’s definition of genius. AmoDg the other 
articles, which touch on local history, folk-lore, 
and archaeology, may be mentioned two by C. 
Beckherm (in parts 3 and 4 respectively) on 
remarkable stones in East and West Russia 
(such stones being of monumental or legendary 
fame) and on the Wiesenburg (site of an old 
fortress of the Teutonic Order); papers by 
Treichel, Bonk, and Sembrzycki in part 2, in 
continuation or correction of former contribu¬ 
tions ; by X. Froelich in part 3, on the domestic 
politics of Grandenz in 1640, and by G. Con¬ 
rad on the arms of the town of Soldau ; in part 
4 by P. Simson, on the language of the Ferber 
Chronicle. The usual bibliography (of more 
than provincial interest) for 1892 forms a 
supplement to the volume. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Jbnzto, L. Adam ala Erzieher. Stuttgart: Luts. 1 U. 
SOM. 

Joudk&t, J. EndahabiOh do Cairo auxCatataotea. Faria: 
Dentu. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Lx<jr fi, Ludovio. Le Poi'te Theodore Aubanel: rftdt d’un 
t- rrioin de aa vie. Avignon : Aubanel. 3 fr. SO o. 
Meyer, R. Daa Sinken tier Grundrente u. deasen mugliche 
eociale n. politixche Folgcn. Wien: Doll. 2 M. 60 Pf. 
PxftRiK, In Col. Topographic et defense dea Alpea francaiaea. 
Paris: Foulard. 26 fr. 

Boohusskn, J. Reichagold od. Weltgeld. Berlin: Putt- 
kammer. 3 If. 

HI8TORY, ETC. 

Gsell, Stephana. Esaai surle ti'goe de l’empereur Domitien. 
Paris: Thorin. 10fr. 

L£mann. Joseph. Napoleon ler et lea Israelites: la pre¬ 
ponderance juive. 2a partis (18C0 —1816). Faria : 
Lecoffre. 6 fr. 

Nva. Ernest. Lea origines dn droit international. Paris: 
Thorin. 10 fr. 

Redhou, F. H. Beitrlige zur Geachlchte d. Jeeuitenardens. 
Milnchen: Beck. 6 M. 

Btiiri.ee, Gaston. Le Marochal Ondlnot, due de Reggio, 
d’aprta lea Souvenirs inedits de la Har6ahale. Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 60 o. 

Thoha, W. Die eoloniaatoriaebe Thiitigkei , des Klostera 
Leabus im 12. u. 13. Jahrh. Leipzig: Fock. 2 H. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Albeit, Jeanne d*. Hdmolree et pofties de. p.p. le Baron 
Alphonse da Ruble. Paris: Em. Paul. 7 fr. 69 c. 
Bo.vmipFXB, A. Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet. Stuttgart: 
Enke. 10 M. 

Levabseub, E. Lexique g^ographique du monde entier. 

Faso. 1. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1 fr. 60 c. 

Locabd, Arnould. Las Coquillea terrestres de Franoe. 
Paris : Baillii're. 18 fr. 

Pblsbnkbr, P. Introduction 6 IVtude dee molluaques. 
Bruxelles: Lamertln. 6 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Backhaus, A. Der Gedankengang im 1. Buche d. Plato- 
nisohen Btaatea. Leipzig: Foci. 1 H. 

Boibsire, Alt. Documents aasyriens relatifs aux prdsages. 

T. 1. ire partie. Paris: Bouillon. 12 fr. 

Holder. A. Alt-celtiacher Bprae h schats. 6. Lfg. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 8M. 

Job, L. Le present et see dlrivds dans la conjugaison Inline. 
Paris: Bouillon. 10fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF SURNAMES (ESPECIALLY 

JEWISH SURNAMES) IN TIMES PAST AND 

PRESENT. 

Sydenham Hill: April 8, 1894. 

I recently saw in a newspaper the announce¬ 
ment that a German named Pranz, residing in 
England, had determined to give an English 
complexion to his name by changing it to 
Prance. Hero there is a great similarity in 
sound, but none, that I am aware of, in sense. 
In other cases, however, the name adopted in 
a foreign land is a translation, or partial trans¬ 
lation, of the original name, and may be added 
to it or substituted for it. Thus the well- 
known Blanco-White added the White when 
he settled in England; my father had it from 
himself. In the case of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, 
or Tree alone, as he sometimes prefers to style 
himself, it is well known that his name origin¬ 
ally was Beerbohm (= pear-tree in L.-G.; see 
Pott, 2nd edition, p. 104); and the translation 
of the second half [i.e., “ tree ”) was added to 
the name.* A friend of mine, again, whose 
name has long been Clark, tells me he is of a 
Huguenot family, and that his name was 
originally Leclerc; and his French origin, 
though dating back something like two hun¬ 
dred years, is still manifest in his face. The 
late Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, too, for many years 
Reader in Rabbinic and Talmudic Literature in 
the University of Cambridge, came by his 
second name in this way. He was a Hun¬ 
garian; and in 1848 the Hungarian Government 
decreed that every German surname in Hun¬ 
gary must be turned if possible, or as far as 
possible, into an equivalent Hungarian name. 
Now Schiller in German denotes that changing 
of colour which, when seen in certain stuffs, 
has obtained the name of shot, and Szinessy is 
the word which most nearly represents this 
meaning in Hungarian; and so it came about 
that for the last forty odd years of his life Dr. 
Schiller had Szinessy (pronounced Sinnesh-y) 
taoked on to his original name. And, indeed, 
his first name, Schiller, was not a German name 
like that of his great namesake, in whom the 
varying vein of the poet was accidentally, but 
not inaptly, denoted by his name. No, it too 
was a made-up name, as many Jewish Christian 
surnames are. I use “ Christian ” advisedly, 
because every Jew has, or ought to have, two 
sets of names, the one for Jewish, the other for 
Christian use. To the Christian world Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy was known by that name; 
but his real Jewish name was, if I remember 
right, Sh’lomoh ben Meir, and by thiB name 
only (or principally) he would have been desig¬ 
nated in any deed drawn up between him and 
another Jew.f But, to take up my thread 
anew, his ancestors lived centuries ago m Spain ; 
and while there they were known to the 
Spaniards under the name Shil, which had, so 
far at least as the termination goes, a suffi¬ 
ciently Spanish sound. Now this Shil (in 
Hebrew letters V''££’) was made up of the 
initial letters of the first three words of the 
four (T»n) ’’laub mm vn® which form 
the first half of Fs. xvi. 8, and of whioh the 
meaning is, “ I have set Jehovah before me 


* In one case, at any rate, the addition of the 
translation of the first word was purely accidental. 
I allude to the name Benson, in which “son” is 
the translation of the Hebrew ben, and yet I am 
sure that the first person who bore the name 
(unless, indeed, he were a Jew, which is not likely) 
knew nothing more about the matter than that he 
was the son of a man named Ben = Benjamin. 

t He dropped the ben, and used these two 
Jewish names as “ Christian ” names to his double 
surname. 
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(continually).”* When the family was chased 
out of Spain and took refuge in a German¬ 
speaking country, probably Austria, they 
turned the Shit into the more German-looking 
Schill, and this, with er added, produced the 
thoroughly German name Schiller. This is no 
fancy tale, as I myself used to think when I 
first heard it from Dr. Schiller. Since then, 
I have come across several other names belong¬ 
ing to Jewish families, and German in appear¬ 
ance, but really made up in a similar way. 
Thus the names Back and Bach, especially the 
second, have a thoroughly German look, but 
when belonging to a Jew they are by no means 
necessarily German. Dr. Schiller, in a list of 
Hebrewabbreviationswhich he made forme, and 
which I still possess in MS., says these names 
Back and Baoh often represent the Hebrew p"3, 
which are the initial let ters of the two words 
B?np 0331 ]3 = the son (sons or children) of 
a martyr. In this caso, also, ho speaks with 
some authority, for he declares himself to 
belong to one of these martyr families on his 
mother’s side. This name Bach, too, like the 
Schill mentioned above, is sometimes found 
with an added er, i.e., in the form Backer; but 
in this case tlie er, to my mind, rather takes 
from than adds to the German appearance of 
the word. Another example quoted by Dr. 
Schiller is which, though it really is 

made up of the initial letters of min' ’’3”! )3 
3'b, has such a very German look in the form 
of Brill, that the Rabbi is probably much 
better known as Joel Brill than by his real 
name, Joel (b. Jehudah) Loeb (or Loewe). 

Other examples of the sort will be found in 
Perreau’s work on Hebrew abbreviations, called 
Oceano (2nd edition, Parma, 1883-84). Thus, 
in the Supplement (p. 24), I find Braun given 
as derived from the initial letters ()"33) of the 
words rPQnD '33 )3, with a supplied vowel; 
Brak (,3"33) from 3372DKp '33 p and Brasch 
(t»"33) from )12»tt? '33 p. And, no doubt, 
many other similar instances might be found. 

As Perreau has borrowed two out of the 
three examples quoted above from Griinwald’s 
Additamenta zu /aim's Namen der J'uden, it is 
probable that Griinwald has devoted some 
attention to this Jewish mode of manufac¬ 
turing surnames, and Zunz may have done so 
likewise. Unfortunately, I have not as yet 
seen either of those books. I must have said 
enough, however, to show that the study of 
Jewish surnames will offer much interest to 
those who have any inclination for this branch 
of etymology. 

F. Chance. 


[In this connexion, we may quote the follow¬ 
ing from tho April number of the Economic 
Review (p. 272);— 

“ The Return showing the names of all aliens to 
whom certificates of naturalisation have been issued 
from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1893 (House of 
Commons Paper, 1893, No. 425), contains 419 
names. Germans number 164, Russians 131, 
Austrians and Hungarians 26, French 16, Turks 13, 
Swiss andDutch 10 each. The list of 131 Russians 
includes a great many English or Anglicised 
names: Baker, Baron, Black, Bradlaw, Bra id man, 
Cowen, Davidson, Dickson, Eddlestone, Ellison, 
Frost, Goldson, Goodman, Greenfield, Harris, 
Lewis, Lipkin, Miller, Millner, Morris, Newman, 
Phillips, Rust, Silverman, Stone, Swift, Watch¬ 
man, Warman—to eay nothing of distinctly 
Hebrew names which we scarcely regard as foreign : 
Cohen, Davids, Isaacson, Josephs, Levitt, and 
Levy.”— Ed. Acadbmy.] 


* The initial t of the fourth word was left out, 
probably because Shilt would have had but little 
of a Spanish look. 


AN ANCIENT FUNERAL CUSTOM IN WEXFORD 
AND PICARDY. 

Carrig Dress, Howth: April 6,1891. 

Your readers interested in ancient customs 
may perhaps remember the funeral custom in 
the county of Wexford which I described in 
the Academy on October 29, 1892 (No. 1059, 
page 390), and I hope they may care to hear 
that I have found mention of a very similar 
practice as still existing in France. This is 
noted by M. F. Darsy in tho Mi-moires des 
Antiijuaires de Picardie, vol. xv., p. 105. 
After describing other religious customs in the 
valloy of the river Breslo, dept. Somme, ho says: 

“Souvent le voyageur etraugor s’('tonne de 
voir uue foule de potitos croix de bois iichies en 
terre, au pied du crucifix qui s' oli ve d’ habitude a 
l’entioe d’un village ou d’un carrefour: il n’en 
peut deviner D cause. Mais le bon paysan du 
lieu lui dira que chacune de cos croix a i t6 placee 
la lompie, portant un mort au cimetioro, lc cortege 
a passe pres du crucifix.” 

The church of St. Germain l'Ecossais in the 
canton of Gamache, whore this practice con¬ 
tinues, was founded by a Scotic pupil of St. 
Gerrnanu8 of Auxerre, to whom the saint gave 
his own name at baptism. He is honoured on 
May 2, in the Martyrologies of Amiens, Eu, 
St. Germain des Pres, &c. He is titular of 
the churches of St. Germain d’Amiens, St. 
Germain snr Bresle, St.' Germain d’ Argoule 
in the Somme, and of a chapel at Ribemont 
in the Aisne, &c. 

He is represented in art as holding the 
seven-headed hydra with his stole, being said 
to have captured this monster on landing 
on the shores of Normandy. His life is 
contained in a MS. in tho library of Amiens, 
No. 465, and in two MSS. in the Vatican 
library. 

It was on the shores of Picardy, to north and 
south of the embouchure of the Somme, that 
many of the early Irish pilgrims and missionaries 
landed, including St. Columbanus and his 
followers, St. Fursa and his disciples, bosidos 
many others of lesser note, such as Caidoo, 
Fricor, Fiacra, and Cailroe. 

In such a community of old religious customs 
we may trace an interesting result of the 
passage to and fro of these early travellers. 

Margaret Stokes. 


MORE ABOUT LOOKS, POUNDS, AND PATHS ON 
THE THAMES. 

London : April 7,1894. 

That a “ Lock ” in the last century did not 
mean what we understand by it—a Pound- 
Lock, a Cistern-Lock—is clear from tho Act of 
1771 (11 George III., ch. 1. 51), which first 
enabled the Thames Commissioners to borrow 
money—not more than £50,000 (more was 
authorised by later Acts)—and really get to 
work. Section 7 of that Act enables them 

“ to erect and maintain Founds or Turnpikes on the 
snid rivers [Thames and Isis], where Locks or 
Weirs are now made use of, and at all such other 
places on the said rivers as the said Commissioners 
. . . shall judge proper, and so as each of the 
said rounds or Turnpikes be of the dimensions of 
130 feet long and 18 feet wido.” 

Under this Act and its successors (15 George 
III., ch. 11, A.D. 1775, and 35 George III., 
ch. 106, A.D. 1795), the Commissioners built 
twenty-four Pound-Locks before 1804, as 
Zachariah Allnutt tells us in his Considerations 
(Henley, 1805). Now, allowing four or five of 
these Pounds for the river above Oxford—I 
forgot to note them—I find, by the reports of 
R. Taylor, that the following twenty-one 
Pound-Locks existed between Oxford and 
Maidenhead in 1791 : 1. Ifley, 2. Sandford 
(? Nuneham a Lock, not a Pound), 3. Abing¬ 
don, 4. Culham (“ the old Look below Cullham 
Pound-Lock ”), 5. Sutton, 6. Day’s or Dor¬ 


chester, 7. Benson (Bensington)—f Moulsford 
—8. Cleeve (built 1787), 9. Goring or Streatley, 
10. Whitchurch and Pangbonrne, (? Maple- 
durham, a Lock only), 11. Caversham, 
12. Sonning, 13. Shiplake, 14. Marsh (just 
above Henley), 15. Hambledon, 16. Hurley, 
17. Temple, 18. Marlow (P date of Cookham), 
19. Boulter’s. The twentieth, Romney, just 
below Windsor, was, as I said in my former 
letter, built in 1797. The Pound-Locks were, 
I expect, imported from the Canals. 

Whether the Weirs at the sides of the early 
Pound-Locks were made “movable” or 
“opening” ones at the Pound-Locks, I donbt; 
for in 1805 Allnutt treats the weir at Windsor 
of 1798, with shifting gates and overfalls—the 
gates being big and at the bottom, while the 
overfalls (to stop the overfall of the water) were 
smaller and above the gates—as a new thing, 
and says that similar weirs, below Staines, 
would not impede the waterway, which 
“waterway or current is now much more impeded 
by the many solid weir-hedges, jetties, and works 
at present actually made, and standing at aU 
sea ions, on the shoals at Laleham Gulls (shallows), 
Chertsey Bridge-hill, Shepperton, Kingston, and 
other places, which have stood for years.” 

These solid weirs generally left room for a 
barge to pass between one end and the bank 
near it (Havell’s view from Streatley). This 
space, vacant in Havell’s drawing, was, in the 
opinion of Mr. More, the engineer of the 
Thames Conservancy, generally closed by a 
lock with movable paddles. In narrow parts 
of the river, as at Radcot and Langley, 
above Oxford, the engravings show that at 
least half the weir or lock opened to let barges 
through. 

The Thames Commissioners had to make 
side-cuts* along the arcs of shallow bends, and 
horse towing-paths and bridges where there 
were none, and to wharf or campsheet low 
arts of them. The haling or hauling of 
argos was formerly often done by man, 
whom the horses displaced. Section 24 of 11 
George III. ch. 45, says : 

“And, forasmuch as the drawing Barges by 
Horses instead of Men, on all or many more banks 
than at present have Horse Towing Paths, may 
deprive many Men who are now employed in 
drawing such Barges of their usual Livelihood, and 
as several such Men are, or may become, through 
sickness, age, or bodily infirmity, disabled 
from earning their daily Bread by any other Sort 
of Labour, be it enacted, That any Seven or more 
Commissioners at any General Meeting may certify 
to the Treasurer of the said District or to tho 
General Treasurer, the Case of such disabled Man, 
and the treasurer is hereby required to relieve the 
said disabled Man with such Bum, not exceeding 
Four Shillings per Week, as shall be directed or 
specified by the said Commissioners.” 

The towing-path used to begin at Mortlake 
(Brindley, 1770), though the “tides-end” was 
usually at Richmond, except in the spring tides, 
which ran to Teddington. Bnt 

“ The City of London, among other very useful 
improvements, in the year 1776, oaused a road, or 
towing-path to be made from Putney to Richmond, 
to assist and improve the navigation of the Thames. 
It is a work of great expense and labour, and in 
the course of it there are upwards of fifty con¬ 
necting bridges, with occasional embankments 
raised from tho bed of the river.”—1796. W. 
Combe in Boydell's Tlumet Views. 

The reports of Mylne, &c., note several 
instances of owners’ grounds stopping the 
towiDg-path—Sir Whitaker Ellis’s still do at 
Richmond—men and horses having to walk 
round at the back of the honse; and the Acts 
give the Commissioners powers to abate this 
nuisance. F. J. Furntvall. 


* These were made, before 1805, at Windsor, 
Temple, Huxley, Sonning, Godstow, Pinkhill, &c. 


—Allnutt. 
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“TABLE OF GREEN FIELDS.” 

London : Apiil 16. 1894. 

“ Hia Nose was as sharps as a Ten, and a Table 
of greene fields.” 

This is the reading of the First Folio in the 
passage which is the subject of tho most famous 
conjecture ever made on the text of Sbakspere. 
Probablymostpersons think Th eobal d ’ s emenda¬ 
tion as sound as it is unquestionably brilliant. 
Dr. C. Creighton, however, in an artiole on 
“ FalstafTa Deathbed ” in Blackwoods for 
March 1889, made a very good fight against 
the correctness of Theobald’s reading, and in 
favour of the conjecture—apparently first pro¬ 
posed by “ Mr. Collier’s MS. corrector ”—“ on 
a table of green frieze.” I was not exactly 
convinced by Dr. Creighton’s arguments ; but 
the article produced in my mind the unwelcome 
impression that it was very doubtful whether 
the felicity which I had been accustomed to 
see in the passage as usually printed was not 
after all due to the genius not of Shakspere 
but of his much maligned commentator.. The 
one thing that contributed most to sustain my 
wavering faith in the received text was the 
difficulty of supposing that “green frieze” 
could have been corrupted into “ green fields.” 

It has occurred to me that some light may 
possibly be thrown on the problem by the 
following passage in the Liber Niger Domus 
Edw. IV., dated a.d. 1470 (Housh. Ord. 51): 

“ And suche dayes as the Kings chappell removeth, 
every of these children then present receveth iiii d. 
at the grene feald of the eountyng-houie , for horse 
hyre dayly, as longe as they be journeying.” 

Now what is the “ grene feald of the countyng- 
house ” ? Unless we are to suppose that it 
was a fixed rule that, wherever the Court might 
be on a journey, the counting-house should 
always have a grass-plot attached to it, there 
can be no doubt that “ grene feald ” here 
means the same thing as thb “ grene cloth,” 
which is mentioned frequently in the same 
document. In the very next paragraph, for 
instance, we read: 

“ If this clerke lose torche, taper, mortar of wax, 
or suche other . . . then he to aunswer therefore, 
as the Steward, Theeaurere, Countroller, or the 
Judges under them, at the grene doth, wull award 
by reason.” 

Can it be, after all, that the text of the Folio 
needs no other correction than the change of 
“and” into “on” ? I leave this question for 
Shaksperian critics to decide, hoping that they 
may be able to dispel my gloomy apprehension 
that the more picturesque reading is not the 
true one. 

It is, however, as a dictionary-maker that I 
am immediately interested in this matter. I 
have not met with any other instance of 
“ grene feald ” in this sense, and I shall be 
greatly indebted to any reader who can supply 
me with references to such. The spelling 
“feald” for “field” (O. E. fehl) is very 
unusual in the fifteenth century, and I am not 
sure that it is not a different word. 

Henry Bradley. 


CzEDMON’S “ GENESIS,” 2908-7. 

Ana Aibor, Michigan: March 18, 1894. 

In the notes to his Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
p. 221, Prof. Bright, in treating of Genesis 
2905-7 

vtolde hie sunn cicellan 
fohnum tinum, fyre tenean 

•notgee dr core, 
says: 

“ It is probably best to read, as Bouterwek pre¬ 
fers, fyr getenean ‘ to bathe or quench the fire 
with the bl»od of his kin,’ though getenean (or 
tenean) in this sense is not found elsewhere. On 
tjie other hand, it is possible that the verb should i 


be stcencan ‘molest’ (Hart); retaining fyre, the 
next half-line might then be changed to hit mo-get 
dri-or * with fire to molest (consume) the blood of 
his kin.’ Kiimer suggests fyre tellan mo-get drier 
(tf. ‘ Exodus ’ 102) ; but mages drior is rhythmically 
incomplete." 

The first two conjectures and interpretations 
appear to me far-fetched and unwarranted. 
The last (while its rhythm is capable of being 
improved by prefixing hit to mo-gea as above) 
is not likely : “ to give his child [or the body 
of his child] to the flames ” is all right, but 
hardly “ to give the blood of his kinsmen to 
the fire.” 

I would suggest: 

fyro setigan 

nidges dr lore, “ make the flames hiss 

with the blood of his kin,” 


or— 

mdget driort. 


fyr htsengan 

“ make the fire hies," &c- 


Of course, the original meaning of ( be)sengan is 
“ to make sing (or hiss) ” ; the spelling aencan 
for aengan is parallel to that of crincan for 
eringan. I should prefer fyro (Northern plural 
for fyr, Sievers, § 237 A 5 ) aengan, but for the 
fact that I do not know that the plural of fyr 
“ flames ” was in use. 

George Hempl. 


P.S.—I just now see that Grein (Gen. 2903, 
footnote) suggests “sengan” and “dreor?” 
In this case the rhythm would need hi3 as 
above. And “ to make blood hiss with fire,” 
or “to scorch blood with fire," seems hardly 
as good as “to make the fire hiss with tho 
blood of his child ” ; but perhaps I am pre¬ 
judiced in favour of my own conjecture. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEES. 

Sunday, April 99, T.SO p.m. Ethical: Disouisian, “Can a 
Good Man be a Good Citizen! ’* by Mr. W. B. Fair- 
brother. 

Monday, April 99, 2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary 

Meeting* 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ The Face of the Earth,” 
by Prof. C. Lapworth. ...» 

8 30 p.m. Parkea Museum: ‘Meteorological In¬ 
struments and Observations, and their Representation,” 
by Mr. Q. J. Symons. 

Tuisday, Apiil 24, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "Electric 
Illumination," IV., Dy Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

6 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion. “ The Training 
of Rivers,” by Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt; and 
” Estuaries,” by M. H.-L. Patriot. 

Wednesday. April 25. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Some 
Recent Developments of Photographic Chemistry,” by 
Mr. Chapman Jones. __ _ „ 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Farther Notes on Borne Sections 
on the New Railway from Romford to Upminster, and 
on the Relations of the Thames Valley Beds to the 
Boulder Clay,” by Mr. T. V. Holmes; “ The Geology of 
the Pleistocene Deposits in the Valley of the Thames at 
Twickenham, with Contributions to the Fauna and Flora 
of the Period." by Dr. J. R. Leeson and Mr. G. B. Laffan; 
“ A New Goniatite from the Lower Coal-Measures [Qonia- 
tiOs eleoans).” by Mr. Herbert Bolton. 

Thursday, April 26, 3 p-m. Royal Institution: “Mozart 
as a Teacher,” by Dr. J. F. Bridge. 

4.SO p.m. Society of Arts: “ Municipal and Village 
Water Supply and Sanitation in the North-West Pro- 
vinoes and Otidh,” by Sir Auckland Colvin. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “The Cost of Electrical 
Energy,” by Mr. B. E. Crompton. 

8 pm. Paikcs Museum: " Temperature of Air, Soil, 
and Water,” by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Friday, April 27, 5 p.m. Physical: “The Mechanism of 
Electrical Construction,” by Dr. C. V. Burton; “A 
Graphic Method of Constructing the Curves of Current in 
Electro-magnets and Transformers,” by Major Hippesley; 
•• The Design and Winding of Alternate Current Electro¬ 
magnets,” by Prof. Silvanns P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “.The Boar’s-head Dinner at 
Oxford and a Teutonic Sun God,” by Dr. Karl Bli nd. 

8 n.m. London Amateur Scientific: “ What is a 
Genus ! ” by Mr. F. A. Bather. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Action of Light on 
Bacteria and Fungi,” by Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

Batubi.ay, April 28,8 p.m. Royal Institution: Literature 
and Journalism.” II.. by Mr. H. D. Traill. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

In advance of a formal catalogue, the 
Trustees of the British Museum have published 
a Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Samaritan 
MSS. under their charge, edited by Mr. G. 
Margoliouth. The following is the classifica¬ 
tion adopted, the order under each head being 
apparently that of the date of acquisition, 
beginning with the original collections — 
Cottonian, Harley, Egerton, &c., then Addi¬ 
tional, and finally Oriental. (1) Biblical, sub¬ 
divided into texts and commentaries. Last 
among the texts we notice the ninth century 
vellum of the Pentateuch (Or. 4445), about 
which Mr. Margoliouth has already written in 
the Academy, as being probably the oldest 
known MS. of any part of the Hebrew Bible. 
The most notable feature here is the large pro¬ 
portion of Yemenite and Karaite MSS. among 
the recent acquisitions. (2) Midrashim, some 
of which are in the autograph of the several 
authors ; (3) Talmud and Halakhah ; (4) 
Liturgies, with the name of the local rite 
appended; (5) Kabbalah ; (0) Ethics—a very 
small class; (7) Philosophy, including com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry; ( 8 ) 
Poetry; (9) Philology, comprising vocabu¬ 
laries and grammars; (10) Mathematics and 
Astronomy; (11) Medicine, including transla¬ 
tions of Hippocrates and Galen; (12) Miscel¬ 
laneous, some of which seem to be placed here 
because it was undesirable to break up collec¬ 
tions; (13) Charters, almost all English, of the 
thirteenth century—the substance of each and 
the names of the parties are abstracted; (14) 
Samaritan, beginning with the Cottonian MS. 
of the Samaritan rescension of the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch, and ending with a 
facsimile of a fragment of the same at New 
York. Finally, we have two indexes of titles 
and of authors. Under “ Aristotle,” the com¬ 
mentaries also should, we think, have boen 
given. It is not every one who would look for 
them under “ Muhammad ibn Ahmad.” 

Neue Beitriige zur semititchen Sagenkunde. 
By M. Griinbaum. (Leiden: Brill.) Dr. 
Griinbaum is already known by his laborious 
collection of Talmudic legends and plays on 
words. In the book he has just published he 
has put together the numerous tales and myths 
which have been attaobed to the persons of the 
Old Testament patriarchs by Jewish and 
Arabic Haggadah. A large proportion of the 
Arabic stories are derived from Jewish sources, 
though some of them are genuine old Arabio 
traditions, which originally had nothing to do 
with the Biblical personages with whose names 
they are now associated. With few exceptions, 
the legends of Jewish Haggadah all have a 
similar origin. They are derived either from 
attempts to supply supposed omissions in tho 
Biblical narrative, or from grotesquely perverse 
interpretations of Hebrew names, words, and 
phrases. Bad etymologising is responsible for a 
large part of them. They are consequently of 
interest rather to the philologist than to the 
folklorist ; to the historian and the Biblical 
student they are, of course, of no value at all. 
Dr. Griinbaum has arranged them under the 
names of the patriarchs, from Adam to David 
and Solomon, to whom they severally belong; 
but the usefulness of his compilation is impaired 
by the want of an index. 

Die Oeachichte dea Dominus MM, _ einea 
Apostela dea Orients. Aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt und nntersucht von Richard Raabe. 
(Leipzig : Hinrichs.) A thoroughly legendary 
account of the evangelistic, or, as one might 
rather say, thaumaturgic activity of “the 
apostle Dominus Mari,” who was sent by his 
teacher Addai, one of the seventy disciples of 
the Lord, to preach the Gospel in “the region 
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of the East, the land of Babylon.” Susianaand 
Persia, Armenia and Media, are also stated to 
have been visited by this strange missionary, 
whose miracles would certainly have surprised 
the compiler of our Acts of the Apostles. Tho 
author of this narrative (which is here trans¬ 
lated from the Syriac) was a monk of the con¬ 
vent of Ddrkonni, the church of which was 
said to have contained the tomb of its founder, 
Mftri. After a sufficient exposition of tho 
manifold improbabilities of the story, the trans¬ 
lator acquiesces in the j udgment of Ndldeke that, 
though a man named Mari may have preached 
the Gospel on the banks of the Lower Tigris at 
an early period, nothing further can be made 
out respecting him. The translation is accom¬ 
panied by notes on difficult passages, with 
references to the Syriac text, both in the Berlin 
MS., and in Abbeloos’ printed edition. 

Einleitung in den Talmud. Yon Hermann L. 
Stract. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Leipzig.) This little work is probably the first 
attempt to give an objective and scientific 
account of the Talmud, and to introduce the 
student to its several component parts. The 
first edition was a separate print of the article 
“Talmud” in Herzog and Plitt’s Realen- 
cyclopiidie. Tho new sections in the second 
one contain notices of tho Halachic Midra- 
sliim, and a specimen of a Halachic discussion. 
Many additions are made to the bibliography, 
and there is now no reason why oven a non- 
Talmudist should not form an equitable and 
accurate opinion on the contents of the 
Talmudic literaturo. flie work is dedicated to 
“ two fair-minded scholars,” Professors Cheyne 
and Driver. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. H. 
Marshall Ward, his subject being “The Action 
of Light on Bacteria and Fungi.” 

At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
Prof. E. S. Dana, of Newhaven, was elected a 
foreign member; and Prof. J. P. Iddings, of 
Chicago, and Prof. J. H. L. Vogt, of Christiania, 
were elected foreign correspondents. 

The Royal Meteorological Society and the 
Sanitary Institute have jointly arranged for a 
course of six lectures on meteorology in relation 
to hygiene, to be delivered in the Tarkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, on Mondays and 
Thursdays at 8.30 p.m., beginning on April 23. 
Among tho lecturers will be: Mr. G. J. 
SymonB, on “ Instruments and Observations, 
and their Representation ” ; Dr. H. R. Mill, on 
"Temperature of Air, Soil, and Water”; Mr. 
R. H. Scott, on “Barometric Conditions and 
Air Movements ”; and Dr. C. Theodore 
Williams, on “Climate in Relation to Disease 
and Geographical Distribution of Disease.” 

Messrs. George Philip & Sons announce 
a Handy Atlas of the Moon for Students , by Mr. 
Thomas Gwyn Elge, consisting of a large scale 
map of the moon in four sections, with descrip¬ 
tive letterpress. 

Messrs. James Elliott & Co. will issue to 
subscribers on April 2.5 The Hermetic and 
Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, in two 
volumes. It will contain, entire and un¬ 
abridged, the large body of literature attributed 
to Paracelous, which treats directly of alchemy 
and the transcendental doctrines and physics 
of the Magnum Opus ; the whole Paracelsian 
literature of the Great Elixir and the Universal 
Medicine; and a collection of all the alchemical 
references scattered through the chirurgical 
writings of Paracelsus. The text which has 
been adopted for translation is that of Geneva 
folio of 1058, in Latin. The works ascribed to 
Paracelsus which are not to be found in that 
edition have been taken from other equally 
representative sources. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ci.ifton Siiakesfbhe Society.— ( Saturday , 
March 31.) 

Miss Loiisa Mahy Davies, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read some “ Notes on the 
Quartos of ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ ” In 
connexion with the statements that the Fisher 
Quarto had manuscript authority, and that the 
Roberts Quarto was a piratical issue, it is of 
interest to note that Fisher became a member of 
the Stationers Company, by transference from the 
Drapers Company, on June 3, IGoO, and on 
October 8 of the same year “ A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” was entered to him in tho 
Stationers registers. This was his only Shake- 
spere publication. Roberts’s freedom of the 
(Stationers Company was obtained when Shake- 
ppero was a couple of months old. Although in 
common with many of his fellow freemen an 
occasional grumbler and breaker of rules, he was 
in 1.5% made a liveryman of his company, and in 
1597 he was one of tho three representatives of the 
company at the Lord Mayor’s least. In 1(5 Hi, the 
year in which his issue of “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” was printed, he also printed “Titus 
Andronicus,” and two editions of “ The Merchant 
of Venice.” He likewise printed tho 1001 and 1(105 
“ Hamlets.” There is no entry in the register 
connecting his name with “ A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” and a close comparison of the texts of the 
two quartos seems to show that Fisher’sis the earlier. 
—Mr. Arthurs. Way read a paper entitled “Blend¬ 
ing of the Classical and Romantic Elements in ‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ ” It is almost a 
commonplace of criticism with respect to the 
tragedies of the greatest French dramatists of the 
age of Louis XIV. that their classical dramas are 
only nominally such, that tho personages therein 
are one and all courtiers of tho Grand Monarque, 
and their atmosphere that of the French court in 
its most artificial period. But even Macaulay in 
his most dogmatic mood would not have ventured 
to assert that Shakspere’s Romans are but English¬ 
men of the Tudor period masquerading in tunic 
and toga. The Romans of “Julius Caesar,” 
“Coriolanus,” and “Antony and Cleopatra,” as 
also the Greeks of “Troilus and Cressida ” and 
“ Timon of Athens,” are unmistakably the children 
of a far-off time and another civilisation than ours, 
so that if a cultured reader came for the 
first time upon one of these plays in a copy 
having no names prefixed to the speeches, 
he would have little difficulty in ascribiug the 
plays to their proper epochs. There is, however, 
one play with respect to which there has not been 
tho same consensus of ‘opinion. “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream ’' bears on the face of it certain 
incongruities which all critics have recognised, 
differing only in the number of counts on which 
they find the poet guilty of anachronism. The 
most obvious feature of this blending of the classical 
and romantic lies in bringing together the heroic 
age of Greece and a supernatural machinery of 
fairies unknown to the Greek thought of any 
period. And here we cannot avoid tho conclusion 
that there is a real divergence from the Greek 
conception and spirit. The Greek Pantheon was 
peopled with stately presences, majestic and 
mighty as the powers of nature and tho over¬ 
mastering passions which they typified, and knew 
nothing of the tiny beings which seem emana¬ 
tions from llowers, breezes, and fountains. 
But there arc critics who maintain that the an¬ 
achronism spreads wider and stains deeper than 
this: that the human, no loss than the super¬ 
natural, creatures are born out of due time, and 
that throughout the classical element is merely 
nominal. It is objected that the peasants of the 
play, while they may well be excellent delinea¬ 
tions of Warwickshire rustics, are certainly not 
Athenians: least of all, peasants of the heroic age. 
Homer does not introduce full-length portraits of 
“ low life ”—albeit, in some of his similes, we 
have unmistakable evidence that human nature 
was the same in those days as now: the play of 
feeling and passion, with its grotesque and 
pathetic manifestations, was strikingly similar to 
what still moves our sympathy or our mirth—but 
Aristophanes does. Many scholars would be dis¬ 
posed to admit that the dialogue of these rustics 


of “A Midsummer-Night's Dream,” trail-.M- 
into Greek iambics, would not Beem ineorucr 1 ■' ■ 
in one of his plays. Shakspere’s method s 
holding tho mirror up to nature, and h. 
imerriug instinct in discerning what that 
“nature" really is, are nowhere better exem¬ 
plified than in his treatment of the ceutral figure 
of the play. Shakspere's curiously un-Homeric 
treatment of the character of Ulysses, who, in 
“Troilus and Cressida,” becomes a sententious 
philosopher, may, in some measure, be ascribed to 
the influence of Chapman, who converts Homer’s 
heroes into warring rhetoricians. But for the 
portrayal of Theseus, Shakspere had his Plutarch 
before him ; and Plutarch, though inclined to 
rationalise the old legends, was at least a Greek, 
both in habit of thought and in point of view. 
The reader is therefore tempted to enquire whether 
Shakspere, consciously or unconsciously, departed 
from his authority, and, in drawing Theseus, set 
forth not an old Greek hero at all, but, as some 
maintain, a mediaeval knight, or, as others say, 
a nobleman of the Tudor days. To resolve this 
doubt, we must first consider what manner of man 
was the Theseus of the old legends. As we unroll 
the ancient records, there rises before us a twofold 
figure—a mighty champion, and a strong, wise ruler 
and lawgiver. Aloue, like an earlier King Arthur, 
he presses through dark forest and deadly fen, over 
haggard wastes aud savage mountain ridges, re¬ 
dressing human wrongs, spoiling the spoiler, and 
making the cruel scoruer drink of his own cup. 
He wrests his father’s sceptre from the hands of 
the cruel usurper, and becomes a king rating in 
righteousness, known through all the land of Greece 
as a champion of the weak, a strong deliverer. 
Wherever the cry of the trampled goes up, wherever 
there are tyrants to be tamed, wherever heroes are 
looking for a brother in arms, a helper in strange 
and terrible enterprise, the.-e is found the unawed 
brow and the sinewy hand of Theseus, so that it 
became a proverb in the land, “ Nothing without 
Theseus.” 'The Amazons came down irom the weird, 
unknown North, and the maids of war set their 
battle in array within the very city, between the 
market-place aud the temples of Athens, and long 
the reeling battle swayed to and fro till their ranks 
were broken by the might of Theseus aud till the 
bacchanals of war fainted in the stress of that stem 
grapple, aud streamed away with ever-dwindling 
ranks towards their stormy hills and their ice- 
locked Thermodon, and left their glorious queen 
the hero’s prisoner, left her to lead captivity captive 
and to hold her conqueror in thrall. And it is at 
this point when the last low thunders of the storm 
have died away in the season of calm weather, 
when all hearts are stilled with peace, that Shak¬ 
spere's Theseus rises before us. The old life of the 
wise lawgiver and the righteous judge, of the 
earth subduer and the hunter, has been resumed. 
The Quest of the Golden Fleece and the Trojan 
War were but episodes in great lives ; aud before 
we pronounce (Shakspere’s Thesous unlike the 
Greek conception of an Homeric hero, we must 
correct impressions derived from the adventurous 
aspect of the heroic age by some of the rarer 
glimpses of its pastoral aud home life, which are 
not wanting amid the storm and stress of 
the Iliad, and which form a fairly complete setting 
for much of the action of the Odyssey. Let 
us, then, note the points in which Shak¬ 
spere’s Theseus corresponds to one of Homer’s 
kings of men. We shall not expect, to see the 
warrior fide of his character. He makes but two 
slight references to his own exploits, and in these 
we remark that absence of boasting which is 
characteristic of the Homeric heroes. In peace he 
appears under two main aspects : as a judge and 
as a lord of lowly subjects. As a judge he may 
bo compared with the Homeric kings who cherished 
deep reverence for law, for the statutes which, as 
they held, were delivered from Zeus, and the dis¬ 
regard of which would bring down calamitous 
visitation upon the land. In his sentence on 
Hermia he claims to be simply the mouthpiece of 
time-honoured law; and stern as his words are, 
there is uo sternness in his mind: he is not utter¬ 
ing his own arbitrary pleasure. As a lord among 
his subjects, we may compare him with Ulysses, 
the only character portrayal in such a relation iu 
Homer. But while Shakspere's critical iii-'V.-f 
would not suffer him iu his portrayal ot . ■, 
character of Thesous to bo false to the au> no . 
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heroic conception, wo cannot resist the im¬ 
pression that as lie wrote he was haunted by 
the living embodiment ol that heroic ideal as 
revealed in more than one of the stately and 
noble men who made glorious the days of 
^Elizabeth. And tho poet’s intuitive knowledge of 
hitman nature would teach him that there was 
nothing contradictory in the two conceptions; for 
as human nature is at bottom much the same all 
the world over, so similar circumstances tend to 
develop similar characters. Those two far-severed 
ages were alike periods of gallant enterprise, of 
maritime discovery and adventure, and of daunt¬ 
less achievement in war. Even to the intellectual 
awakening of the sixteenth century we find a 
parallel in that old Greece whose very air quivered 
with harp notes and thrilled with tho voices of 
bards who kindled men to mighty deeds. And so 
the Theseus of old lived again in the person of 
such an one as Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Richard 
Grenville. But he did not die with the generation 
of the old Armada heroes ; ho is found again in 
the Cavaliers, whose uncalculating loyalty made 
them cast in their lot with a tottering throne, 
and whose influence rallied thousands to the 
king’s standard; and again, in their children’s 
days he re-appears as Sir Roger de Coverley, 
the most winsome type of an English rural 
magnate ever embodied in literature. And eo, 
generation after generation, the character has 
never failed in old England, but is still 
worthily represented by men who, whether in 
troublous or in peaceful times, recognise tho 
responsibility of their position and take up their 
Bhare of the burden of their country’s progress. 
Tennyson drew a portrait of such a character in 
his Sir Walter Vivian, and it is exemplified in 
the county magistrate of to-day.—The president, 
in a paper on “ Peter Quince, Carpenter and Stage- 
Manager,” said that, if the Interlude by the 
Anglo-Athenian artisans were not so pure an 
extravaganza, we might pause ' to ask why, 
although, indeed, the adaptor of this lamentable 
comedy, Quince was selected for this post of 
honour, when such a dominant personality as 
Bottom was doubtless to be had for the asking. 
On the Incus a non lucemlo principle, a recognised 
canon of burlesque, ho was apparently chosen 
manager because he would inevitably bo mauaged. 
Quince is the most amiable of stage-managers : no 
word of impatience escapes his lips at the Uippaut 
contumacy of bis unruly troupe; and he shows 
infinite tact in defending his point when Bottom, 
whose imagination is dazzled by the certainty 
of an encore for his roaring, is desirous of under¬ 
taking in bis own person the three chief parts; and 
bis implied ilattery is too delicious not to bo suc¬ 
cessful. In the part Quince selects for himself, 
his own modesty comes out noticeably: and it is 
probable that tho more ambitious part he took at 
the performance was accepted rather by reason of 
a certain distrust of his colleague’s ‘ ‘ slow of study ’ ’ 
than of a vainglorious wish to distinguish himself. 
From the conversation on the question of the Pro¬ 
logue we should, even if other direct evidence 
were wanting, feel certain that Quince of the mild 
and gentle spirit is a poet; and, marvel of marvels, 
being such, he endures in silence the tampering 
of the uninsx>ired with the sacred question of 
metre. He suggests the old common metre of 
‘‘Chevy Chase,” but his noisy rival declares for 
rights to which ho makes no audible objection. 
And the fact that the Prologue actually takes 
shape in the ordinary ten-syllabled metre 
shows that one at aDy rate of the company has 
fathomed, to some purpose, the truth that apparent 
concession's the quickest possession of your own way. 
For an impromptu moonlight effect the pictur- 
esqueness of his invention is not to be denied. There 
is no spice of exultation in his heart as he sees his 
merry tormentor in such evil plight through the 
mischief of Puck; and in his absence how generously 
he praises him, and on his return how enthusi¬ 
astically he greets him ! When the supreme 
moment of histrionic display arrives, the fell 
fascination exercised by so aristocratic an audience, 
combined with the bashfulness incident to a humble 
poet when reciting his own verses, produce a most 
awful effect on the unfortunate Quince; but the 
exchange of an abstract complimentary strain for 
concrete statement of fact is helpful to him, 
ad he arrives at the conclusion without further 
' , *ropbe. 
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FINE ART. 

FURTWAENGLER’s MASTERPIECES OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

Ifeisteriverke der Griechitchen Plastik. A. 

Furtwiingler. (Leipzig-Berlin: Giesecke 

& Devrient.) 

It is impossible in a brief review to give 
more than a very slight account of so large 
and so original a work as the present. We 
have been accustomed to find in German 
archaeological reviews from time to time 
papers which boldly drive a coach and four 
through received views. Sometimes such 
papers mark a decided advance, more often 
they fall into oblivion ; but they have their 
uses. But it rather startles us to find a 
hook of 750 pages, full from end to end of 
new and startling theories and of open dis¬ 
regard of most that has been supposed to he 
established in thehistoryof aneientart. Such 
a work must he either epoch-making or very 
dangerous to knowledge. Prof. Furtwiingler 
writes with his accustomed learning and 
ability, and with a knowledge of ancient 
monuments in which he can have very few 
rivals. One cannot speak of his book with¬ 
out a liberal use of superlatives. And yet 
it may be doubted whether it will really do 
much to extend the range of our knowledge 
of ancient art. 

Since a selection must he made, this 
notice will he mainly confined to the first 
section of the work (pp. 1-263), which deals 
chiefly with Pheidias and his sculpture. In 
this section we may find Prof. Furtwiingler 
at his best, and at his worst. 

Lucian praises beyond all the works of 
Pheidias a statue of Athena which stood on 
the Acropolis of Athens and was dedicated 
by the Lemnians. The beauty of the face 
especially struck him. We know scarcely 
any facts in regard to this statue: but the 
probability is that it was of bronze, and 
perhaps dedicated by the Athenian colonists 
of Lemnos shortly after the middle of the 
fifth century. It is conjectured that on this 
occasion Pheidias represented the goddess, 
without helmet and shield, as a mild and 
placable, rather than a warlike, deity. Of 
this bronze figure Prof. Furtwiingler sup¬ 
poses that he has discovered two faithful 
copies, in the same size as the original: 
two trunks and one head at Dresden, and 
one head, far more finely executed, at 
Bologna, which has hitherto been regarded 
as, perhaps, the head of an Amazon, and 
which has excitod the utmost admiration in 
visitors to the Bologna Museum. In an 
extremely ingenious argument, Prof. Furt- 
wiinglor tries to show that the restoration 
of these works to Pheidias is justified, alike 
by external indications, and by arguments 
derived from style. It is yet too early to 
say whether the Lemnian Athena is likely 
to take her place beside the Apoxyomenus 
of Lysippus and the Discobolus of Myron, 
as a recognised copy of a celebrated ancient 
masterpiece. If so, we shall certainly be 
obliged to re-cast our notions as to the 
Pheidian treatment of hair. But at least 
we must give Prof. Furtwiingler the credit 
of originating a likely theory, admirably 
worked out, and full of suggestion. 

It does not follow, however, because a theory 
is legitimate, and even convincing, that it will 


serve as a basis for a further enormous con¬ 
struction of theory. But Prof. Furtwiingler 
proceeds mainly on the basis of the Lemnian 
Athena and the well-known statuettes copied 
from the Parthenos to determine among 
existing remains those which can be re¬ 
garded as copied from Pheidian works ; and 
he even thinks he can fix the order of those 
works in the life of the master and their 
date. The chain is lengthened out, each 
link being weaker than that which preceded 
it, until we reach results that will cer¬ 
tainly he rejected by archaeologists. We 
find at p. 128 the extraordinary view that 
the Colossal Horseman of the Quirinal at 
Rome, which bore until the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the inscription Opus Fidiae, is really 
a copy of a Pheidian work. Prof. Furt¬ 
wiingler allows that the inscription dated 
from late Roman times, hnt thinks that it 
may have been transcribed from an earlier 
legend ; and he endeavours to reinforce this 
mere may by an analysis of the artistio 
character of the work, in which he traces 
a likeness to the horsemen of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Theseus of the East Pediment. 
The companion horseman, which was in¬ 
scribed Opus Praxitelis, is ascribed not to 
the well-known Praxiteles, but to a con¬ 
jectural contemporary of Pheidias, who 
worked in a style like the Pheidian. 

As regards this attribution, one can only 
say that, if it is accepted, it shows argu¬ 
ments founded upon style to he, in the 
present state of our knowledge, almost 
worthless. The ablest archaeologists, from 
K. 0. Muller to Wolters, have been of 
opinion that the two Horsemen of the Quirinal 
are in the style of Lysippus, and this has 
passed almost as a truism. There is nothing 
in Prof. Furtwiinglor’s arguments to refute 
this view, nor does he attempt to investigate 
its grounds. Yet if we do not know the 
difference between the style of Pheidias and 
that of Lysippus, we had better give up all 
argument in regard to style; in which case 
the whole of the book before us becomes 
valueless. Prof. Furtwiingler does not claim 
infallibility. For example, he writes on 
p. 122 in regard to the Ares Borghese, 
“ Fiilschlich ist er friiher (auch von mir 
in Roscher’s Lexikon I. 489) zu Polyklet 
in Beziehung gesetzt worden, zu dem er 
in scharfem Gegensatze steht.” The 
words used in the Lexicon are “Es ist 
eine miichtige gedrnngene Gestalt, deren 
Bildung den deutlichsten Anschluss an 
den Doryphoros des Polyklet zeigt.” 
If Prof. Furtwiingler sees between two 
statues at one time “ most obvious likeness,” 
and, a few years later, “ sharp contrast,” 
it seems that the indications on which, in 
this instance at least, he based his judg¬ 
ment are not trustworthy. And we may 
regard it as not impossible that he will 
before long he reading a similar recantation 
in regard to many or most of the views 
contained in the present work. If archae¬ 
ology is to be regarded as a field for ike 
display of intellectual gymnastics, this may 
be quite right and natural; hut meanwhile, 
the student, who is really in search of some 
solid knowledge, feels that he has lost a 
good deal of time, and laboured in vain. 

In ten pages (143-152) Prof. Furtwiingler 
revolutionises the dates of various classes 
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of vases and of coins. As regards the 
latter, he writes, “ Voran sei indes bemerkt, 
dass wir uns von den landliiufigen Datie- 
rungen der zu erwiihnenden Miinzen 
emanzipieren.” The current dates from 
which he thus, by a stroke of the pen, 
emancipates himself are those fixed by 
numismatists, not merely on grounds of 
style, but for a variety of solid historical 
reasons and by processes of induction. If 
evidence is thus treated, what becomes of 
archaeology as an inductive science ? 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Prof. 
Furtwiingler’s book is that in which he 
deals with the dates and authorship of the 
Athenian temples (pp. 155-263). His views 
are carefully worked out and expressed in a 
style quite exceptional in German scientific 
works, so that they are very interesting read¬ 
ing. He maintains the earlier Parthenon to 
date from Themistocles rather than from 
Cimon, while the Erechtheum and the little 
temple of Nike were built under the inilu- 
ence of Nicias and the Conservative party. In 
the sculptures of the Erechtheum he sees the 
hand of Callimachus, the inventor of the 
Corinthian capital. In dealing with the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, he considers 
the central scene of the frieze to represent 
the offering to Athena of the peplos and of 
seats. In the side figures of the West 
Pediment he sees neither gods nor per¬ 
sonifications of locality, but the primeval 
heroes and heroines of Attica; he will not 
allow even the male figure who reclines at 
the corner to be a river-god, but dubs him 
Buzyges. These views are less startling 
than those in the earlier and later parts of 
the book; but how far they will resist 
criticism is a question into which it is im¬ 
possible here to enter. 

Other great Greek sculptors—Calamis, 
Ageladas, Polycleitus, Cresilas, Myron, 
Praxiteles, Euphranor— succeed Pheidias, 
and are treated in much the same fashion. 
Of some of these, such as Ageladas, 
CreBilas, and Euphranor, we have no know¬ 
ledge, except from literary sources, which 
can be called trustworthy. Yet Prof. Furt- 
wiingler finds for all, in the store-house of 
the great museums, series of works, not of 
course originals, but copies of various 
degrees of merit. In the case of more 
prominent artists, such as Polycleitus and 
Praxiteles, he is able to determine within a 
few years the date in their lives at which 
they produced each work fathered on them. 
Prudent archaeologists have been accus¬ 
tomed to start from acknowledged originals 
of Greek sculpture, and to feel their way 
carefully among the Italian copies, to see if 
here and there one may be found that 
can be classed by the originals. But 
Prof. Fuxtwivnglor neglects originals, which 
offer a less promising field to the hardy 
theorist, and often makes an attribution of 
an inferior late statue the starting-point of 
a whole series of further attributions. It is 
hard to believe that so accomplished an 
archaeologist can fancy that his bold 
hypotheses will be accepted by the learned 
world, however great be the skill with 
which he maintains them. His road really 
ends in chaos. Brunn sees a Praxitelean 
original in the torso of a Satyr in the 
Louvre. Furtwiingler calls this an ordinary 


copy, but in his turn finds Praxitelean 
originals in the Eubuleus head of Eleusis 
and a head of Aphrodite at Petworth, the 
connexion of which with Praxiteles, whether 
as originals or even as copies, is problematic. 
Wolters publishes a head of Athena as a 
copy of a work of Cephisodotus; Furt¬ 
wiingler calls the same head Pheidian. 
And so the game goes on, on the principle 
of quot homines tot sententiae. And this, 
although of all classical studies that of 
archaeology, as resting on a substructure of 
undeniable fact, should be one of the 
soundest and afford the best possible train¬ 
ing in the methods of historical investiga¬ 
tion. Yet, in spite of all, there is not 
a page in Prof. Furtwiingler’s book which 
an advanced student of Greek sculpture can 
afford to pass by, so full is it of know¬ 
ledge, of keen observation, and of valuable 
analogies; only it should be kept out of 
the hands of beginners. 

It will be a long and laborious task for 
archaeologists to extract from the great 
work before us such parts as can claim a 
place in the fabric of archaeological science. 
This task will no doubt be mainly executed 
by Prof. Furtwiingler’s German colleagues. 
Most of these he has treated in a very 
unsparing fashion, and their counter¬ 
criticism is not likely to err on the side of 
leniency. It is fortunate that archaeology 
in England lies somewhat out of the path 
of these brilliant constructions. It is our 
more modest task to try to find fixed points 
in the history of ancient art, and to discern 
the comparative degree of probability of 
various theories. It may be that the soil 
of archaeology bears fruit to those who 
laboriously cultivate it, but that the con¬ 
queror who sweeps across it like a Tamer¬ 
lane is likely to leave behind only smoking 
ruins. Prof. Furtwiingler’s reputation will 
probably rest rather on such works as his 
Catalogue of Vases or his Bronzes of Olympia 
than on the present work, with all its force 
and brilliancy. 

Percy Gardner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOTTICELLI’S “ SPRING.” 

Hind Head, Haalemere : April 14, IE94. 

A few weeks since, in writing upon this 
subject, I expressed a hope that fragments of 
some of the other Seasons of the supposed series 
might hereafter be recognised, and I deter¬ 
mined mentally, when next at Florence, to 
search the drawings at the Uffizi and elsewhere 
in quest of studies. Already, quite unexpect¬ 
edly, one such has occurred to me, and actually 
in England. 

AmoDg the Malcolm drawings now at the 
British Museum is a sketch by Botticelli of a 
female figure, draped, and holding a comu- 
copiae, whom I take to be Autumn. In dress 
and aspect she closely resembles the Primavera. 
Two Cupids accompany her, with adumbrations 
of others. To her right, I conjecture, in the 
finished picture (if it was ever completed), 
stood the three Autumn months, September, 
October, November. To her left, in all prob¬ 
ability, allegorical figures—say, Bacchus and 
Ceres—balanced the composition. 

I hope that any reader of the Academy who 
may notice any other figures in drawings of 
Botticelli’s suggesting this group, or any of 
its sister pieces, will let me hear of them. 

Grant Allen. 


A ROMAN PIG OF IJJAD. 

Christ Church, 0 tford. April IS, 1SW. 

About three weeks ago a workman found m. 
a moor near Matlock an inscribed "pig'’ of 
Homan lead, of the ordinary shape and si n 
If I may judge from squeezes, which i’r 
G. E. Fox and others have kindly submitted to 
me, the inscription, divested of ligatures, re . l- 
as follows:— 

P • RUBRI • ARASCANTI • METaLLI • LVTVHA1.E-’ 

that is, ( plumbum) P. Rubri Abascanti, rruttJ • 
Lulii<l<ire(n)s(is). 

Lutudarum is mentioned by the Ravenna 
Geographer (429p.), though the form ha.- 
hitherto been considered a g. nitive plural from 
Lutudae, and on other pigs of lead found u<- ir 
Matlock and elsewhere. It is evidently tin 
name for some town or district in Derbyshire 
where lead was mined. 

P. Rubrius Abascantus was, I suppose, the 
lessee of the mines : previously discovered pies 
bear the names of three otaer lessees. I Jo 
not know whether it is more than au aee.id< it 
that such private personages are mentioned 
nowhere else in Britain. One of the Derbyshir. 
pigs and all of the rest found in Britain bear 
emperors’ names. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The one-hundred-and-tweniy-tirst exhibitin' 
of the Royal Society of Pi inters in Water- 
Colours will open next Monday, at their gat'ery 
in Pall Mall East; and also the exhibits n of 
the Society of Lady Artists, in the Drawing- 
room Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadiii 

Mr. T. G. 'Wharton, of Basinghall street, 
has been instructed to sell next mouth ' im¬ 
personal goods and effects of the late F.» 1 1 
Madox Brown. The sale will include several 
of his own pictures, as well as those of other 
well-known painters; and also an interest!' g 
collection of presentation copies of books by hi» 
friends. 

Mr. H. R. At.LENSON will shortly publish 
Devonshire Antiquities, by Mr. John Chudleigb. 
It contains illustrations of eighty Dartin' >r 
villages and wayside crosses, inscribed 3tones, 
stone circles, cromlechs, clapper bridges, 
tolmens, kistvaens, logan stcues, Ac.; and also 
a map of the district, with these objects of 
interest clearly marked. 

A second series of lectures will be given by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf, on “ The Language 
and Literature of Ancient Egypt,” in tl e 
rooms of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
37, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, on 
Wednesdays at 4.30 p.m., beginning on 'April 
25, and continuing through May. 

Mr. George St. Clair begins this w< ok a 

course of five lectures at the Home Missionary 
College, Manchester, on ‘‘Biblical Topographv 
in the Light of Recent Research.” He w;il 
treat of the geology and physical geogm why .f 
Palestine, the route of the Exodus, bait. * .ai.d 
journeys of Scripture in the light of the topo¬ 
graphy of ancient Jerusalem, the worship of 
Israel and the life of Christ in connexion wj :h 
localities. 

Mr. A. W. C. Hadden, the well-known 
Scottish antiquary, has discovered that -T■.lio 
Anderson, alluded to last week in our note on 
George Jamesone, was Jamesone’s uncle. He 
was a brother of David Anderson, of Finzeauoh. 
known as “ Davie do a’ things.” He was still 
living in 1635. 

Dr. Serafino Ricci, member of the I tali so 
School of Archaeology in Rome, is pre; ■ 
a collected edition of the inscription'*.* 

Island of Amorgos. He intends to wm* ' • 
island soon, in order to verify the c-| a- . 
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THE STAGE. 

TnE theatrical event most worthy of comment 
this week is not the' production of any new 
piece, romantic or eccentric, optimistic in 
accordance with the promptings of human 
nature, or pessimistic in obedience to the 
newer conventions of the stage. It is simply 
the return of Mr. Irving. That event is one 
which we may chronicle with the utmost satis¬ 
faction ; for while it is well that the leader of 
the English theatre should receive his welcomes 
abroad, it is yet better that he should be in a 
position to receive them at home. And last 
Saturday he received them at the Lyceum, in 
the revival of “ Faust.” Mr. Irving’s embodi¬ 
ment of “ the spirit that denies ’’—that tempts, 
that leads astray, that mocks and scatters jibes 
along with its injuries among men—is not, of 
course, at all tho most fascinating, but is yet 
one of the most complete of his impersonations. 
It is as finished and as highly wrought as a 
dagger by Cellini or a panel by Gerard Dow. 
The Margaret of Miss Ellen Terry—albeit, in 
the casket scene we may take exception to 
certain of its details—is a creation eminently 
poetic and agreeable, and full of those winning 
traits which are so characteristic of the artist, 
And Miss Terry, like Mr. Irving, has come 
back from America in tho finest 11 form.” The 
Faust of Mr. Terriss is the deliberately con¬ 
ceived and firmly executed performance of a 
very able actor: an ideal creation we do not 
attempt to call it. The far from unimportant 
character of Martha—a humorous character 
which it was within the power of Mrs. Stirling 
to endow with distinction—falls now into the 
hands of Miss M. A. Victor. The piece profits, as 
it has always profited at the Lyceum, by scenic 
effects both judicious and exquisite. For the 
time, this revival will be legitimately attractive ; 
but what is to be Mr. Irving’s next part ? 

If the speech of Mr. Sydney Grundy, at a 
recent theatrical festivity, was reported aright, 
that exceedingly capable, long-headed, matter- 
of-fact dramatist thought tit to lift up his 
voice in protest against such stage literature 
as aims abovo all things to bo desperately 
instructive. He, it seems—though nobody 
will accuse him of lacking intelligence—is not 
of opinion that man’s first promptings when he 
goes to the theatre are that ho may bo 
furnished with hard nuts to crack. And Mr. 
Grundy, in his speech, ajjpears—as an illustra¬ 
tion of his theory—to have instanced the 
present popularity of nearly everything that is 
light and amusing, and the present failure of 
well nigh all that is professedly didactic. 
Accepting the truth of his remarks—believing 
fully in their shrewdness and sagacity—is there 
not room, we may argue, for a larger share of 
that theatrical entertainment which, without 
priding itself precisely on the frivolous, has no 
ambition to statedly and wearisomely teach 
We want more pieces—but the ordinary play¬ 
wright is, of course, incapable of producing 
them—in which, with an absence of pose and 
of self-consciousness, the dramatist shall give 
us, in a form that may reasonably claim to bo 
agreeable, the results of his observations of 
life. Those observations—if the English 
theatre is to bo healthy and interesting—will 
not be founded only on the exporieuoe of what 
is, after all, the very limited and so-called 
“cultivated” Society, whose abode is any¬ 
where that you like between Chelsea and 
Hampstead. There will be embraced a wider 
and an ever more various world. Still less will 
the study of the dramatist be long confined to 
tin’ already somewhat wearisome theme of tho 
illegitimate love affair, or the not less rapidly 
palling subject of the difficulty of successfully 
legitimising a love affair which was irregular 
to begin with. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray— 
for instance—may be, in herself, an admirable 
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study of character. As an individual, she may 
be permissible upon the boards ; but, as a typo, 
she will very speedily be de trop. 

Mu. F. B. Bexson has for the seventh time 
undertaken the Shaksperian productions at 
Stratford-on-Avon for the memorial perform¬ 
ances commencing on Monday next. “ Henry 
IV.,” part 2, will be the special feature this 
year. This will make the eighteenth play of 
Shakspere produced by Mr. Benson during his 
eleven years of management. The other plays 
to be given during the week are “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “The School for Scandal,” 
“ Eichard the Third,” and “ As You Like It.” 


MUSIC. 

Dll. MACKES/.IE'S “ BETHLEHEM .” 

This now work, produced at the Albert Hall 
last Thursday week under the direction of tho 
composer, is termed, not an Oratorio, but a 
Mystery. The words are written by Mr. J. 
Bennett; his task was no easy one, for he had 
to tell afresh the oft-told tale of the “ Child of 
tho Star.” He has, as usual, displayed con¬ 
siderable skill, and some of the poetry is of a 
high order of merit. But who is responsible 
for the form of the book ? Has Mr. Bennett 
carried out his own idea, or has he followed 
the suggestions of the composer ? This is, 
perhaps, a mystery into which one must not 
inquire too clo-ely. But a note to the vocal 
score states that each of the two acts or parts 
into which the work is divided is “ complete in 
itself, and adapted for separate performance.” 
Now the second part, as regards both words 
and music, seems to us decidedly superior to 
the first. If it was deemed essential that 
there should l>e two parts, the first, in 
its subject-matter, and, consequently, in its 
music, ought, surely, to have formed a strong 
contrast: the opposition of the darkness 
brooding over the earth and of “ Hell’s rabble 
rout ” might have been insisted on at greater 
length. But now to the music. One cannot 
help admiring Dr. Mackenzie’s earnestness of 
purpose; there is no pandering to popular 
taste. The composer seems always to be 
writing as the spirit moves him; and, indeed, 
there are moments when he is too absorbed, 
and forgets the duty of self-criticism. A little 
pruning hero and there would add materially 
to the value of the work. To comment in 
this fashion on a second-rate work would 
be waste of time. But Dr. Mackenzie 
is a man of strong feeling, of sound know¬ 
ledge, and practical experience; and one 
is able to speak boldly. There are moments in 
“ Bethlehem ” in which he reaches an exceed¬ 
ingly high level; and if that level were main¬ 
tained throughout, the work would rank among 
the best English compositions in the department 
of sacred music. 

In Act 1 the opening orchestral prelude is of 
simple structure, and not specially striking. 
The chorus of terrified shepherds is clever; 
the polyphonic accompaniment, with its quaint 
and prominent figure, is in excellent contrast 
to the voice parts. The two special features of 
Act 1 are the Angels’ Anthem, and the Carol 
sung by the shepherds and folk of Bethlehem. 
In tho former the composer has recourse to tho 
old ecclesiastical style; the colouring of the 
accompaniment, somewhat of Berlioz type, is 
most appropriate. In the Carol the music is of 
a popular cast, and yet worked up with admir¬ 
able art; the motive of the “ World’s Bejoic- 
iug” is introduced here with decided effect. 
Tin? system of representative themes is employed 
by Dr. Mackenzie, but with moderation. His 
wisdom in this respect is beyond a doubt; but 
only those composers who go in thoroughly for 
Wagner’s method of dealing with motives will 


?<-r’ v help to solve the question as to the 
advisability and practicability oi - 

system. 

We must confine ourselves to a few of the 
many points of interest in the second Act. 
The slumber song, “The BlesiedMother singeth 
to her Babe,” the words from Coleridge, is 
charming, but it hag one little fault: tho ac¬ 
companiment, though full of clever work and de¬ 
licious colouring, is over-elaborated; or, rather, 
the art is not sufficiently concealed. The solo and 
chorus, “ O Holy Babe ! O Majesty Divine! ” 
is a number of marked elevation. The Eastern 
tonality and orchestral colour in the alia 
marcia, when “certain kings” seek the Babe, 
are effective. The closing chorus, “ Come in the 
fulness of time” contains some admirable 
writing ; but it is not, as it should be, the 
most impressive number of the work. 

The performance on the part of choir and 
orchestra was good, if not brilliant. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Ella Bussell and Miss 
M. Mackenzie, Messrs. Lloyd, Barlow, and 
Bispham, who all acquitted themselves well. 

J. 8. SllEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Thf, “Grand Wagner Concert” at the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening was a brilliant success. 
Of the programme little need be said. “ Bienzi ” 
was tho Alpha, and “Parsifal ” the Omega; and 
between these extremes came many other ex¬ 
cerpts from operas and music dramas. The 
conductor was Herr Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe 
and Bayreuth fame. A few years ago we had 
the pleasure of testifying to his ability and 
enthusiasm in connexion with the production 
of Berlioz’s great work, “ Les Troyens,” at 
Carlsruhe; and now in the works of the 
greater master he is seen to equal advan¬ 
tage. There are many good conductors ; 
but few who are able to infuse their personality 
into the players, to transmit their thoughts 
and feelings with rapidity and intensity. Such 
a man is Herr Mottl. His tempi in some of the 
numbers differed from those of Herr Biclitcr in 
the direction of slowness; but such minor points 
need not be mentioned now. The welcome 
accorded to Herr Mottl was enthusiastic in the 
extreme. There was no mistake about his earnest¬ 
ness, and this was felt by the vast audience. The 
visit of Herr Mottl is shortly to be repeated, 
and then his programme will include, besides 
Wagner, Beethoven, Berlioz, Cliabrier, &c. 
His arrival here is welcome; we are not over¬ 
burdened with orchestral concerts, and he will 
do no harm—rather the reverse—to existing 
institutions. The excellent singing of Mr. 
Andrew Black in “ Wotan’s Farewell ” deserves 
recognition. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson gave a first Piano¬ 
forte Eecital at St. James's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. He is remarkably intelligent, with 
excellent fingers, but, at present, has too much 
of the virtuoso element. He is also very im¬ 
pulsive ; but that, for the Jraoment, is a good 
fault—anything is better than tameness. His 
reading of Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ” Sonata, on 
the whole, deserves praise. The rendering of the 
one in E flat (Op. 8la) was, however, rather 
cold. The career of Mr. Dawson, who is still 
young, will be watched with interest. He 
promises no less than five Beethoven Sonatas 
at his second Becital on April 24. Is this not 
an excess of classical zeal ? 

Sir Joux Stainer will preside at a meeting, 
called by tho Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
to consider the question of the registration of 
teachers of music, which is to ho held on 
Thursday next, at 11 a.m., in the rooms of 
the Boyal Society of Musicians, Lisle-street, 
Leicester-square. 
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3. A Scholarship of £l. r >oand the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of 
£.v» each tenable for one year, in lliysics. Chemistry, Vegetable 
Biology, and Animal Biology. Candidates for these must In* under 
twenty years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical ur 
Surgical’ Practice at any Medical School. 

4. JcafTresou Exhibition of £21 for one year in T^atin nnd Mathematical, 
with any one of the Languages, Greek, French,and Germau. (Classical 
lsv.k .us in Matriculation of Univ. of Dmdon, June, 181*4.) Caaididatcs 
must n<»t have entered at any Medical School. 

The successful candidates in all cases will l»e requirr-d to enter to the 
full counie at St. Bartholomew'* Hospital in the October succeeding 
th*- Examination. 

For full particulars apply to Dr.T. W. Shore, Warden of the College, 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

•JiHE GEOVE.HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal . Mrs. LACEY. 

Head-Mistress— Mis* LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Clan* 
in the Honour School of Moslem History; Oxford University 
Extension Lecturer. 

Visiting Teachers: — 

Mis* J. W. Kirkaldv, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Class in the 
Honour School of Natural Science. 

Miss A. G. E\k r, Ncwnham College, Cambridge ; First Class Natural 

Sciences Tripos. 

Miss ('. M. Ridding. Girton College, Cambridge ; Classical Triix>* 

Mnw> M K. Hosts, Lady Margaret Hull, Oxford; Honours, Classical 

Moderations. 

Miss Dn isa Dkewrv (English Language, Elocution). 

Mr. AKTiii’K Somervell, Professor at the Royal College of Music, 

Miss Gallatlv, Associate of the Royal College of Miuio. 

Mr. R. Carrodis (Violin). 

Mme. Olivieri (Dancing and Physical Exercise*). 

Mr. W. McPherson (Fencing and Drill). 

Reference Permitted to:— 

The Lady Laura Ridding ; Miss M. Shaw-Lcfevre, late Principal of 
Somen ille’llall; Mrs. A. 11. Johnson, Hon. Sec. Association for the 
Education of Women, Oxford ; Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
Hall; the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester; the Rev. Profeasur 
Syme*, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 4th. 

-JJNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 

The University Court are about to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy 
the above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacaut. 

The Professor will he required to enter on his duties from 1st 
Oetotn-r next, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The Salary of the Chair has been fixed by Ordinance at. £•**“*, subject 
to reduction to not less than three-fourths of that sum in the event of 
the Fee-Fund not living fully mainlainod. The Chair lias an official 
residence attached to it. 

Tlie appointment is made ad vitam aul culitam. and carries with it 
the right to a pension on conditions presented by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, wh«* will furnish 
any further information desired, 20 copies of his Application, and 
i’o conies of any Testimonial* he may desire to submit, ou or before 
Tuesday, luth J une. 

Alan E. Clapperton. 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 

91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


•J»HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

Tlie Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard, being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. Tlie centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen. 
Bed font, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham. Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness.^ Leeds. Leicester, Liverpool, 
J.union, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Pii'sp.'ctus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L. A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

E dward whymper 

will deliver a Lecture cutitled 
•* TWENTY THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA," 

At 8.30, on MONDAY, April 3». 

In ST. MARTIN’S TOWN HALL, Trafalgar Square. 
Tickets 5s., 2s. fid.. 1*., from the Hall; the principal Libraries and 
Ticket Agents ; Spooner A Co., Strand ; and the Lecture Agency. Ltd., 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” TTminfi? rAMRRTUGV 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermltapre and the National TTIGHER CAMBRIDGE, rroenol and 
Italy, Spain Holland, and London including ^ C Z 


H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace ami Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art, 1 ’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 1«1 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 7o Miniature 
Photograph b of notable autotypes, post free, Onk Him lino. 


Boss Mi|HTint. ndfiu*«*. Anangtiiunt* math: for l*<>r\rdtng in neigh¬ 
bourhood.—AddnM MissToi’Li*, 145, Camden Road, N.W. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

A. Detached House : stand* on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 
I’lavfield ; Resilient Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, (.kirse 
Cliff, liorcomte 1 Chine, Bournemouth. 


New Parnphlet,*'Auto ^rpeaLJecorativeandEducatianal ]?DUCATI0N. -Particulars &8 to best 

Art” free on application, I ^ University or Army Tutor*, and Schools for Boy* or Girls, at 

’ - I home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON) 8tnmd° ( re ' <uu ‘ m " it5 to U ' J ' Ell ' u *’ M A ’’ S ’ Uact T 
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MESSRS. MACMIL LAN & CO /S NEW BOOKS. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. Second Edition. 

8vo, 109. net. 

TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. J. R. 

GREEN. 9 vole., Rvo, 82*. 

SA TCliDA V REVIEW.— “The clearness of thought and expression conspicuous in her volumes almost hides from her 
readers the skill implied in the successful presentment of so complex a subject. Her book, besides presenting us with no 
scanty harvest of interesting facts, is full of suggestive criticism and independent thought.” 

XA 'VIOSAL OJML'Il YEll. —“ It is a book of exact knowledge, careful inference and logical discussion, as well as graphic 
statement and brilliant summary. In fact, it is history written as it ought to be written, a branch at once of science and of 
literature.” 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. 

M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Mi«s KATE NORGATE. Part 82. Super-royal 
8vo, Is. net. (Volumes L, II., and III. now ready. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net each vol.) 

THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. By Flora Annie Steel- 

2 vols.. globe 8vo, 12s. 

WESTMINSTER O A ZETTE.— U The two volumes of short stories which Mrs. Steel calls ‘ The Flower of Forgiv nefs * 

will confirm the reputation of this admirable writer.The beat of them are a pure delight, most cunning, most delicate, 

most pathetic.They are mostly so good that we hardly know which to choose, but the • Bhut Baby * and ‘Feroza’are 

without flaw in their way.” 

A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood. 3 vols.. 

crown 8vo, 31a. 0d. 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary Angela Dickens. 3 vols , 

crown 8vo. 31s. fid. 

WOULD .—'” The moat skilfully constructed, moat evenly written, most progressively and consistently intereating novel 
she has yet produced.There is strong drawing in the character of Mrs. Romayne.” 

KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., 

crown 8vo, 81s. fid. 

PUNCH. —“ Admirable in its simple pathos, its unforced humour, and, abave all, in ita truth to human nature..There 

is not a tedious page or paragraph in the three volumes.” 

MAOMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and his FAMILY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Crown 8 to, 8e. 6(1. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 415. MAY. Price Is. 

1.— PERLYCR088. By R. D. Blackmok*. Chapter* I 4.— DITA8. 


- BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. M3.-MAY, 1894.-2s. W. 

t CONTEXTS:— A Visit to the Tkhhysoxs is 1830, Edited 

by Bartle Teeling. -Further Exterikhcrs is Apulia, 

by E. Iff. Church.- Some Variations op Etiquette. - 

The Rich Miss Riddell, by Dorothea Gerard.- A Ramble 

bound Folkestone.- Cavalry Pborlems, by C. Stein. - 

The Demon Leo.-The Aim Behind an Eight Houbs 

Bill, by Warneford Moffatt. - The 8ofa Expedition and 

the West Lxdian Soldier.-Government on Cbutciiis 

-Deserted Homes, by 4 *A Son of tho Marshes.” - A 

Sham Socialist Budget. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MAY. 

WOMAN and LABOUR. By Professor Karl Pearson. 

THE ORIGIN of CULTIVATION. By Grant Ai.lfic. 

THE MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. By 1). A. Thomas, M.P. 
HOME RECENT PLAYS. By William A rciier. 

THE PROBLEM of CONSTANTINOPLE. By Frederic Harrison. 
THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. By Hudson E.Kkaplkv, M.P. 
THE APPRECIATION of GOLD. By Romcrt Barclay (Director 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce). 

LTMPERIEUSE BONTE. By Or t da. 

THE STAMP-COLLECTING CRAZE. By W. Roberts. 

CYCLING and CYCLES. By Crkston. 

ENGLISH and FRENCH MANNERS. By Frederic Carrel. 

A SOCIALIST in a CORNER. By W. H. Mallock. 


Chapman k Hall, Ltd. 


flew *Ret>iew. 

MAY, 1894.—Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. 

TELEPHONES: Past, Present, and Future. By J. HtxxtRER 
Heaton, M.P. 

A CHARACTER SKETCH : The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. 
THE TWO BABYLON’S: London ami Chicago. By W. T. Stead. 
ANNIVER8AIRE. By Paul Verlaine. 

OUR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. By Lady Jeune. 

LONDON TREE8. (Illustrated) By Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 
KEATS and SEVERN. By William Graham. 

THE TRUTH about the LONDON BAKERIES. By the Editor of 
the '* Bakers’ Times." 

THE TYRANNY of WOMAN. By Mrs. Edmund Gotse. 

ENGLISH CRICKET and CRICKETERS. By F. R. SrmroRTii. 
DAM NOS A HAEREDITAS. (A Short Story.) By Eva Anstrutukr. 
CHESS (with Problems). By I. Ginsberg. 


London: William Heineuann. 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE BOOKMAN! 

AN ILLU3TRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR 
ROOKRSADF.riS, BOOKBUYERS, AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 

Contents ron MAY. Price fkl. 

PORTRAITS» Professor ROBERTSON SMITH. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRADBN. 

MONTHLY REPORT of tho WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE. 

A NEW WRITER I Mr. KBIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 

PR0PES80R ROBERTSON SMITH. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS.-l. From her Birth to her Coronation. 
By D. Hat Fleming. 

IN the D’URBERVILLB COUNTRY. With Illustrations. 

EARLY EDITIONS. By S. J. Wise. 

NEW BOOKS.—NOVEL NOTES.—NEW NOTES.-THE BOOK- 
MAN'S TABLE.—THE BOOKSELLER, 
fto. Ac. 


London! Hoddkii k StoionroN, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by Prof rant 8. D. F. SALXOJTD, D.D. 

The APRIL No. Beady Now. 

Containing signed Brviawn of all the important Theological 
and Philosophical Book, published during the previoua 
quarter, and NOTHJBS and RECORD of SELECT LITERA¬ 
TURE by the Editor. 

Published Quarterly, mice Is. 6d. Annual Subscription 
(poet free), 8s. Vol. HL, in cloth binding, price 7a, now 
ready. 

•• The Student of theology Will find it a moat trustworthy 
guide.”— Spectator. _ ^ 

Edinburgh: T. £ T. Clark, 88, George Street. 

Cloth, price 2,, Od., poet free. 

RHEUMATISM and SCIATICA: their 

-fi-V Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By Job. H. Clarke, M.P. 
London i James Errs k Co., (t,td.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadnwdie Street. 


XXXVI.-XXXVIII. 

J.-THE PARLIAMENTS and MINISTRIES of the 
CENTURY. By C. B. Rolvarce Kr.it. 

8.—A DISCOURSE on SEQUELS. 


5. —THE MELANCHOLY HAN. 

6. —BEGGING LETTERS and their WRITERS. 

7. —THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS. 

8. —THE LAST FIGHT of JOAN of ARC. By Akdrew Lano 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ PUNCH ” asks apropos of 

THE YELLOW BOOK, 

“ Will it be a generally red book ? ” 

The publishers beg to state that the FIRST 
EDITION (5,000 copies) was exhausted in five 
days. The SECOND EDITION is now like¬ 
wise exhausted . A THIRD EDITION will 

be ready on Monday at all Booksellers , Libraries, 
and Railway Bookstalls. 

THE Y EljL OW^ BOOK: 

An Illustrated Quarterly. 

Vol. I., APRIL, 1894. 

Price 58. net. 


ELION MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, The Bodley Heau, Vigo Street, London, W. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 3U0, Se. 

TDTtOTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

A By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.K Fact? and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life us accepted by lluxley, Herbert Speucer. 
Strauss, Tvndall, and imiuy others. 

Harrison k Sons, 89, Pall Mall. _ 


This dav, poet 8vo, cloth, with Illustration*. 3s. fkl. 

TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE on the 

JL WEST COAST of SCOTLAND. By Captain James Mason, late 
of the 75th and 94th Regiment*. 

Gurney k Jackson, 1 , Paternoster Row (Mr. Van Voont’a successors). 


SHAVING MADE EASY 

and blotches avoided 


BY USING 


VI NOLI A SHAVING SOAP. 

6TICK8.—Prkmikb, 6J. Toilkt, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6. Vestal, 2/-. 
0A.KE3.— Premier, 1/-. Toilet, f/«. Vestal, 8/-. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for HAY. 1894. 

I. A BEGINNER. Chap*. XUI.-XIV. 

II. THE FOET H HOMR. 

III. VOLTAIRE’S FAVOURITE MORALIST. 

IV. A LEGEND of GRANADA. 

V. QUOTATION. 

VI. T1IK LAST of the THRU6TOK8. 

VII. FEBRUARY at ADABE. 

VJIf. HORACE WALPOLE. 

IX. RALPH INGLEFIELD’8 REVENGE. 

X. AND ONE UNKNOWN. 

XI. NIGHT SONG. 

XII. BY RIGHT of WOMANHOOD. 

XIII. AN INTERLOPER. Chape. XIII.-XVI. 

XIV. OF MARGUERITES (VII.LANEU.E). 


AT ALL LIBRARIES A S’D BOOKSELLERS. 

THE LIFE OF 

JOHN CHURCHILL, 

Duke of Marlborough, 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

2 vola., demy 6vo, with Portrait* and Plana, 32a. 

"By a happy combination of th* art* of the historian, 
biographer, and the military critic, Lord Wolaeley lias pro¬ 
duced a book which will charm and profoundly inform all 
c'aanea of readers.”— Irish Times. 

“ Lord Wolaeley has laboured with energy and enthusiasm, 
and his book will rank among the biographies of permanent 
interest and value.”— Globe. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY 


NOW READY 

M/88 BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL , 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Author of ** Joan,” " Dr. Cupid,” &c. 

1 vol., crown 8?o, G*. 

“ Displays all the author’s powers of humorous characteri¬ 
sation ; her amused senae of the comedy of life. It contains 
enchanting open-air word-pictures, delightful chatter of 
children, vivacious dialogue ; it throbs with actuality and 
animal spirits ; is, in short, a characteristic specimen of her 
work .”—Daily News. _ 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF " MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

THOROUGH. 

By MARY A. M. MARKS. 

Author of "Dr. Willoughby Smith,” &c. 

8 vols.. crown 8vo. 

(Thia Novel deals with the period of the Iriah Rebellion 
of 1641, and the Events which led to the transplantation of 
Connaught.) _ 

NOW READY. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. BHAW. 

In 3 Tola., ctows 8ro. 


NOW READY. 

THE DAUGHTER of the 
NEZ PERCES. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “ ▲ Partner from the West,” &c. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ To turn from 1 he unpleasant problems which occupy th3 
attention of so many novel writers at the present day to a 
story about Red Indiana and »uch adventures as those of 
Winnetka and * Big Fist,’ is quite a refreshing exercise.” 

Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

EVE’S APPLE. 

By M. DEANE. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

. 11 An interesting romance.”— Athenaeum. 

"A graceful romance with some very dramatic touches.” 

Morning Dost. 

A DEVOTED COUPLE. 

By J. MASTER HAN, 

Author of "The Scots of Bestmimter.” 

3 vols., crown Svo. 

“A supremely entertaining novel.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Pobllahen in Ordinary to Her Majeaty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. Price 10s. 6d. 

COUNT CAVOUR and MADAME 
DE CIRCOURT. Some unpub¬ 
lished Correspondence. Edited 
by COUNT NIGRA. Translated 
by A. J. BUTLER. 

LOBD A. LOFTUS. 

SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 

THE 

DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, 

P.O., G.C.B., 1802 to 1879. 

Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 82a. 

The Second Series of these Reminiscences covers the Period 
of I»rd A. Loftus’a Residence at the Courts of Bavaria, 
Beilin, and St. Petersburg. 

BY G. A. SALA. 

READY SHORTLY. 2 vols., 21s. 

THINGS I HAVE SEEN and PEOPLE 

I HAVE KNOWN. 


BY THE BIGHT HON. G. SHAW- 
LEFEVRE M.P. 

NOW BBADY. Price 10a. 64. 

ENGLISH COMMONS and FORESTS. 

The Story of the Battle during the last Thirty Years for 
Public Right* over the Commons and Forests of England 
and Wales. With Maps. 

"The extremely valuable volume is at once a romance and 
a revelation .”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY JOHN PENDLETON. 

JUST ^PUBLISHED. 2 vola., price 24s. 

OUR RAILWAYS: their Origin, De- 

vflopraent, Incident, and Romance. With nearly 300 
Illustrations. 

"In the ioilnite humour and adventures of the railway 
these volume* are rich.”— Speaker. 

" Mr. Pendleton’s work bids fair to be the standard railway 
history.”— Bookman, _ 


VOL. VII. OF THE NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION OF 

CASSELLS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With New and Original Illustrations. The Text 
thoroughly Revised throughout. 9s. 

" The most interesting, instructive, and entertaining history 
of oar country which has yet ssen the light is ‘Cassell’s 
History of England.’ Standard . 


BY LESLIE KEITH. 

’LISBETH. Popular Edition. Ready 

shortly. Price 6s. 

" A really first-class novel by a master-hand.” 

__ Daily Telegraph. 

BY B. W. HOENTJNG. 

TINY LUTTRELL. Popular Edition. 

Now ready. Price 6s. 

“ It is a loop time ainre we have read a novel bo enthralling 
in intereat and so sprightly in movement.”— Weekly Sun. 


BY STANLEY WE YU AN. 

NOW READY. Price 8a. 8d. 

THE MAN in BLACK. With Twelve 

Full-Page Illustrations by Wal Paget and H. M. Paget. 
“In ‘The Man in Black’ Mr. 8tanley Weyman has fol¬ 
lowed up Iris recent brilliant adventures in the field of romance 
with a short story which we cannot but think must have 
charmed Victor Hugo himself.”— Saturday Heiinc. 


BY STANDISH O’GBADY. 

NOW READY. Price 6s. 

LOST on DU OORRIO; or, ’Twixt 

Earth and Ocean. With Eight Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions. 

"Nothing more thrilling or fascinating can be desired in 
the way of light literature .”—Daily Telegraph. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, Londojc. 


Samps Low, Karston 5 Compj’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG THE MOORS: 

Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONT BARD, 

Anther of “In Egypt.” See. 

Superbly Illustrated. Royal Svc, cloth, 16b 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, atrictly limited to ion cop,,., 
each numbered and .igoed by the Author, printed on J .pears: 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each. net. 

M. Montbard, who*e skill a* an artist has been rendered famibi: 
to every*»ue through the pages of the Illustrated London Netr*. 
explored the highway* and byways of Morocco, and made hiu-P 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the native*, the chudc- 
tenstie* of tlie scenery, the architecture of the cities and mo* i'i«, 
and every asiicct of the social life of the people in town and country. 


DANTE 6. ROSSETTI AND THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 

Viewed in Relation to the Problems. Tendencies, and 
Purposes of Modem English Art. 

By Mm. J. W. WOOD. 

With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Boaaetti’a Paintings. 
8vo, cloth, lie. 6d. 

The lxv>k contains some unpublished reminiscence* of Rossetti's 
student days and career in art, and deserilfes the Founding “f tier 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and its long conflict with academic 
traditions. 

“The l>«*t book yet written on Rossetti and the Pro-Raphaelitc«. 
Besides iR-iug a work of i>hihwk»phic*l value, the l*>*k isam-wt at¬ 
tractive recird of comradeship, inspired by the noblest land m -d. 
generous ideals of youth. The illustrations from some of R/>**« tti*» 
greatest paintings are beautifully executed. In her treatment of the 
tragically pathetic incidents in Rossetti's life, Mrs. Wood displays the 
greatest tact and delicacy .”—Daily Newt. 


ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN. 

ByCapt. O. J. YOUNOHU8B AND, 

Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of “ Eighteen Hundred 
Miles on a Burmese Tat,” &c. 

_With Illustrations. Grown 8vo, cloth, 6s._ 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 

CHRI8TIAN, Author of " Lydia.” 2 vols.. crown 8vo, 
cloth. [ Next week. 

The STORY of MY TWO WIVES 

By ONE of THEIR HUSBANDS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3a. fid. Rfndy. 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. 

By EDITH E. CUT HELL. 2 vola., crown Svo, cloth. 

[Immediately. 

FIRE ISLAND. By G. Manville 

FBNN, Author of " The Black Bar,” 1 vol.. crown 

_8 vo. cl oth.___ [Shortly. 

A Dainty Novelty in size, price, paper, print, illustration*, and general 
get-up. Supor-roval .‘••.'mo. Each Volume. IF SOLD SEPARATELY, 
parchmeut paper. Is. tkl.; cloth, gilt top, rough edges, extra, tht. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. — The Six Volumes complete in Doth ease 
(each Volume cloth , gift top), price 9s.: in cal rdboard box (each 
Volume in parchment paper covers), price. 6*. 

STORIES FROM SCRIBNER 

STORIES OF NEW YORK. 

STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 
STORIES OF THE SOUTH. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. 

STORIES OF ITALY. 

STORIES OF THE ARMY. 

Of a series entitled * Stories from Scribner,’ wo have before us the 
ln»t three volume*, * Stories of the Sea,' 'Storie* of Italy,’ and ' Stone* 
of the Army,'by various authors. In appearance they are charming 
little lfooks, tastefully printed, prettily illustrated, and of a convenient 
site to put into the pocket; while the letterpress is veiy pleas, tut, 
comfortable sort of reading, if the epithet may lie applied to stories 
which arc never exciting or thought-uwakening, and at the same time 
never actually dull. "—A iVruietim.__ 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

MAY NUMBER —CnvTr*T9. 

SOME EPISODES of MOUNTAINEERING, by a CASUAL 
A MAT El’ K. Enwix Loki> Weeks. Illustrated bv the Author. 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chapters XXX.-XXXIV. 

Georok W. Cable. (Begun in .January Number—to be continued ) 
THE PROVINCIALS : Sketches of American Types. Octave Thanct. 
Illustrated. 

A Pul'NI> of CURE: a Store of Monte Carlo. Chapters V.-M. 

William Hexrt Bishop. (To be concluded in June.) 

A CORNER in a MARKET. Painted by Jules Muenier. Philip 
Gilbert Hamkkto*. With Full-l’age Illustration (Frontispiece) 
aud Portrait of Muenier. 

THE AMERICAN CONGO. .Tons O. Bor hue, Captain U.S.A. Illus¬ 
trations from Drawings made in the llio Grande region by Gilbert 
Gaul. 

WOMANLINESS as a PROFESSION. Alike Oorhex. 

A NEW PORTRAIT of FRANKLIN. Pall Leicester Ford. 
Illustrated. 

WORKING-GIRLS’CIjUBS. Clara Sidxey DartoOK. Illustrated. 
THAT GOOD MAY COME. Korrii Wiiautox. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810- 
1845. Edited by the Hon. P. Leveson 
Gower. In 2 vole. (Longmans.) 

These letters have a twofold claim on our 
attention. Not only do they chronicle, with 
delightful minuteness, the sayings and 
doings of that brilliant aristocracy which, 
employed in feasting, gambling, and 
intriguing, sped with feverish energy along 
the primrose path during the nine years 
of the Regency and the two reigns 
that followed (1811-1837) : not only do 
they furnish us with many clever studies 
of celebrities home-grown and foreign— 
often the merest lightning-sketches achieved 
in three strokes, yet always characteristic 
and impressive; but along with all this 
they discharge another function which Lady 
Granville herself, we may be sure, never 
dreamed of their surviving to fulfil, by 
revealing to us, as we peruse them, a 
personality of rare and irresistible charm, 
adorned with each most precious grace of 
womanhood—with family affections ardent 
and deep, with a stainless purity of thought, 
word, and deed, and with a sunny benignity 
of soul, finding expression in a manner of 
such radiant graciousness as can have 
seldom failed to pierce through even the 
dullest, thickest fog of insensibility or 
dislike. 

The letters contained in these volumes 
were, with few exceptions, written by Lady 
Granville to her elder sister Georgians, Lady 
Morpeth, and to her brother, William 
Spencer, sixth Duke of Devonshire, who, 
in 1811, succeeded his father, and, out¬ 
living both his sisters, died unmarried in 
1838. They are the eager, irrepressible, 
absolutely unpremeditated outpourings of 
her heart of hearts to these two beloved 
relatives; and in them consequently we 
have a faithful mirror of her inmost feel¬ 
ings, as well as of her impressions regard¬ 
ing the persons and things around her. 
Luckily, her son, the Hon. F. Leveson 
Gower, has taken a reasonable view of his 
duties as editor, and has wisely preferred 
to print the letters just as they were 
written, without omission or curtailment. 
Their value as a picture of contemporary 
life and manners is thus immeasurably 
enhanced, and the easy, spontaneous charm 
of Lady Granville’s epistolary style pre¬ 
served unimpaired. The information con¬ 
veyed in the Introduction and Notes, 
however, is not always to be depended on. 
It seems odd that a man should need to be 
set right concerning the details of his own 
family history; but surely it is not strictly 
in accordance with the facts to assert (Intro¬ 


duction, p. vii.^ that Earl Granville was 
the second son of the first Marquis of 
Stafford? Lord Stafford’s son by his 
second marriage was, we know, the first 
Duke of Sutherland; his son by the third 
marriage was Earl Granville; but besides 
these two, there was also a son by Lord 
Stafford’s first marriage, that with Elizabeth 
Fazakerly, of Prescot, Lancashire—a son 
who died in infancy. Again, it was not the 
fifth, but the fourth Marquis of Lansdowne 
(i., p. 63) who, in 1843, married Mile. 
Emilie de Flahault, afterwards Baroness 
Naime. And, further, it is erroneous to 
state, under the year 1830, that Abercromby 
(afterwards Lord Dunfermline) “had long 
sat in Parliament for one of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s boroughs.” It was not any 
borough of the Duke’s, but one belonging 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, namely, Caine 
in Wiltshire, that Abercromby represented 
for a period of eighteen years (1812-1830), 
at the end of which he was succeeded by no 
less a personage than Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who sat for the little pocket- 
borough until 1833, when he was elected 
member for the newly enfranchised town of 
Leeds. But it is only fair to add that slips 
of this character are of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. 

Lady Harriet Cavendish was the second 
daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devon¬ 
shire and his wife, “ the beautiful Duchess,” 
of whose transcendent charms and angelic 
goodness the whole country at one time re¬ 
sounded with the praise. Of all her count¬ 
less admirers the mother had none more 
passionately devout than her younger 
daughter. 

“ You would be tired of the endless repetition,” 
writes Lady Harriet to the Duchess in 1805, 
“ if I were to tell you how constantly I wish to 
be with you. I must be very different from 
what I am before I could feel worthy of be¬ 
longing to you; but if to love you and admire 
you, not only as the most indulgent of mothers, 
but as superior to any human being I ever met 
with, is to deserve it, you would scarcely find 
any that could deserve it so much.” “lam 
sure you alone could inspire what I feel for 
you : it is enthusiasm and admiration that for 
anybody else would be ridiculous, but to deny 
it to you would be unnatural.” 

To such a daughter as this the loss of 
such a mother mu9t have been a desolating 
blow. At the Duchess’s death in 1806, 
Lady Harriet, not yet of age, was left 
wholly dependent upon her elder sister, 
who, five years before, had married George, 
Viscount Morpeth, for counsel, consolation 
and support. With this affectionate pro¬ 
tectress she spent most of her time during 
the three ensuing years, until the happy 
event of her marriage with Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower on December 24, 1809. 
How grateful she was for the loving care 
bestowed upon her by Lady Morpeth during 
these years of loneliness and depression, we 
may gather from a hundred passages 
throughout the letters in which her obliga¬ 
tions are frankly and cordially acknow¬ 
ledged. One or two of these must here be 
given. From Sandon, the Staffordshire 
seat of her husband’s sister, Lady Harrowby, 
she writes, as an eight months’ bride, to 
Lady Morpeth:— 

“ I never wished so much to see you again after 


any absence as I do now. To-day is my birth¬ 
day (29th August), and the first I have been 
away from you for a long time, and I have been 
all day thinking how triste it is not to see you. 
God bless you, my beloved G., and repay you 
for all your kindness to me. If you had loved 
me less, I should have been a very unhappy and 
perhaps worthless person. My heart would 
have been shut up against everything about me, 
the faults of my character confirmed, and I 
should neither have had fortitude nor almost 
the desire to struggle against a lot that without 
you would have been almost a hopeless one. 
All this you saved me from, and in fact have 
been the cause of all the happiness I have since 
felt.” 

And again, in 1811, she writes:— 

“ How could I not love you, not think of your 
comfort, when I recollect that for years you 
were the only person that gave any to me? 
Happiness may have engrossed my time, and 
even altered my attentions to some of my 
friends; but for you I have invariably felt the 
same strong affection and anxious solicitude 
about everything that concerns you. You, my 
dear G., are, after Granville, everything to me 
everywhere. I long to be with you, ‘ to tend 
your chamber all the night, and squire you by 
day.’ God bless you. Promise me not to lie 
in without me.” 

Lady Granville’s marriage was one of 
bright and unclouded happiness. She 
is never done singing the praises of “ Gran¬ 
ville, adored Granville, who would make 
a barren desert smile ”; and, in truth, 
there can be no doubt but that in him 
she had won one of the highest prizes 
which the matrimonial lottery of the 
day had to bestow. Nor, on the other 
hand, was he less fortunate in his choice. 
Lady Harriet was endued with every 
virtue, every grace which even the most 
exacting lover could require. Admirably 
fitted to shine among the brilliant stars 
of society, she was nevertheless devoted 
heart and soul to husband and children. 
Her mind was clear and vigorous, and had 
been improved by reading and reflection; 
she had a delightful gift of kindly humour, 
which played like harmless lightning over 
the follies and foibles of her friends and 
acquaintance. Her lot compelled her to 
pass the greater part of her life in a society 
which was thoroughly uncongenial to her; 
but, though she never ceased to long for 
the blessings of privacy and domestic lei¬ 
sure, she yet contrived to play her part 
with the best possible grace, supporting all 
its fatigues and incidental disagremens “ with 
untired spirits and formal constancy.” In 
1825 she writes to her sister from the 
British Embassy at Paris: 

“The Ducbesse de Mftille came to me yesterday 
evening and said, ‘ Mme. 1’Ambassadrioe, vous 
ctes une femme unique. Vous menez avec une 
grace parfaite la viedumonde que vous dptestez 
le plus. A vous voir, on ne s’en douterait pas, 
et on vous en sait doublement gre.’ ” 


During the first fifteen years of their 
married life Lord and Lady Granville 
resided in England, dividing their time 
between London and the country. From 
1809 to 1819 they rented Tixall in Stafford¬ 
shire, the county which Lord Granville 
represented in Parliament from 1800 until 
bis elevation to the peerage in 1815. At 
Hxall they were in the midst of friends and 
relatives—the Staffords at Trentham, the 
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Harrowbys at Sandon, the Bagots at Blith- measure; all nations, all embassies, boxes for 
field, the Talbots at Ingestre, and many «very king and emperor of the known world, 
others. Here is an amusing account of a and scarcely a reputable woman besides myself, 
house-party at Trentham in 1811, which But what do you thmk they shout at, applaud 

_ * _ J _ ... ... 7 . 'lulmpnt. ilp riTP rwor / hpu nitnrp t.hp Itnttlp ni 


measure; all nations, all embassies, boxes for good old times, and somebody said they were 


house-party at Trentham in 1811, which no . 7°' 

inoluded the Comte d’Artois (afterwards ^vZlrinn^J'Jii 
Charles X. of France) and his son the W0U nded form 
Due de Berri : National Guard 

“ We are in the midst of Monseigneurs and makes most brill 
amazing noise, not propitious to a headache. piece ends the bs 
Monsieur forgets we are all beyond our teens officer whom h 


•or of the known world, afraid lee abut would creep in along with them, 
e woman besides myself, he exclaimed in an ecstasy, ‘ Et e’est surtout 
they shout at, applaud, les abus! ’ He now talks of little else but 
They dtinre the Hattie of beauty and intrigue, and is very proud of 
' ‘ . - Goalin, 


its details ! The Imperial Guard having had an affaire with Mile. 


wounded form dejected groups, embrace the figurante, though she has jilted him for the 
National Guard, whilst a smart English officer first tenor of the Opera.” 


makes most brilliant entrees. This hiros de la 
piece ends the ballet with presenting a French 
officer whom he has taken prisoner to his 


and plays at bo-peep with Lady Stafford and mistress, who had imagined him lost. They 


me. The little hideous Due de Berri smouches 
us all. He is clever and sings well—warbles 
delightfully all the opera duets and trios with 


both kneel to him and kiss the hem of his 
garment, and dance a finale amidst bursts of 
applause. Metternieh sat by me at supper at 


Lady Harrowby and her daughter Susan, a Lady Castlereagh’s, and we agreed that it was 


Not every Frenchman, however, chared 
Puysegur’s views on the subject of galanterie. 
Lady Granville tells her sister of “ a little, 
neat Due de Bohan,” whom she meets at 
Charles Ellis’s and elsewhere, warbling 
about ruisteaux et let premiert amourt. 


little angel who sings beautifully and grows worth coming any distance to see this proof of 
prettier every day. But he is ditjlcile u vivre, national character, and confirmation of what 
and tries Lady Stafford by finding fault, that character is reduced to. Even the Emperor 
To-day the eggs at breakfast were abominable. B-ussia is shocked at their frivolity. It is 
• Ma foi, Madame, Mesdames vos poules no universally believed that Louis is only safe 
s’acquittent pas bien.* They laugh umnerci- whilst the Allied Armies are here, at least, 
fully at the Baron, who, beiug now lightened unless it can be made so decidedly the interest 
of the Baronne, is quite outrageous with spirits °f Fouche and others to keen him on the 
and liberty. You should have heard the shout throne that no speculation of villainy and per- 


worth coming any distance to see this proof of “ Horror of Mr. Montagu [the Mentor of 
national character, and confirmation of what Puysegur’s ‘ M. Standish ’] and of M. de 
that character is reduced to. Even the Emperor Flahault [with whom every Frenchwoman and 
of Kussia is shocked at their frivolity. It is many Poles and Busaians were madly in love], 
universally believed that Louis is only safe and a very reasonable share of self-approbation, 
whilst the Allied Annies are here, at least, seem his leading characteristics. His vanity is 
unless it can be made so decidedly the interest really like a farce. Somebody was oompli- 
of Fouche and others to keep him on the menting him one day on his having an ex- 


when he said by mistake, ‘ Monseigneur, si fidy can profit them in a change.” 
jamais j’ai le gouvernement d’une v.elleff in- Tw0 year8 later on the Grenvilles revisited 
stead of ville. They all think it a good joke Pari / t0 find Fouch6 disffraced an d in exile, 
my loving Granville, just as they might if I 1 ,, T , “V. 

was amourachie of some snuffy old Frenchman, and D 0eazes the leading minister of the 
shout if they find us together, pretend that I day : 

go pour battre les buissons before him when he '‘Granville dined yesterday with M. Decazes, 
Bhoots. Lord help them ! ” near St. Cloud. His sister, Mme. Princeteau, 

This would probably be thought by most did the honours, and those who like to laugh 
, . . f J ® . j .at the king say he is desperately in love with 

people a fairly easy and unconstrained mode _?_ 


seem his leading characteristics. His vanity is 
really like a farce. Somebody was compli¬ 
menting him one day on his having an ex¬ 
pressive countenance. He replied: ‘ Ooi, mais 
il faudrait me voir quand je prie.’ ” 

Of another Due, she writes : 

“ M. de Gramont is the only one of his 


and M. Decazes the leading minister of the family not very ultra. He keeps his politics at 
day: dinner pitch, so that there is no sooiety in 

“ Granville dined yesterday with M. Decazes, one no ^ advantage of meeting 

near St. Cloud. His sister, Mme. Princeteau, * um ‘ 


people a fairly easy and unconstrained mode 
of living. However, to Monsieur and the 
Duo it seemed as though they were suffer¬ 


ing une contrainte mortelle. Arrived at of the deputes there at dinner. He says they 
Sandon, kind, gay Lady Harrowby’s home, were very unlike Frenchmen, and that it put 
they hopped about like two birds escaped him in mind of a dinner at Brompton [Mr. 
from a cage, and seemed to breathe easier Canning’s residence] : great discussion, no 

and tread upon air: ^ of dr ? 8g or w ° ra0 JV “*■ thege ™: 

r ultra men have neither the petit maitre or grand 

“ Monsieur, dear, good-natured man, does not polished manner of vie,lie cour Frenchmen, 
like to be puzzled with persiflage, and here he Puysegur,® who called here yesterday, with 


and tread upon air: ^ of dr ? 8g or **e says these un- 

r ultra men have neither the petit maitre or grand 

“ Monsieur, dear, good-natured man, does not polished manner of vie,lie cour Frenchmen, 
like to be puzzled with persiflage, and here he Puysegur,® who called here yesterday, with 
may shout his lungs out if he pleases. We eyebrows and hair as black as jet, passes his 
drove him to Shugborough yesterday, and life in the/oyer of the Theatre Franrais, abhors 
found Lady Anson with about a dozen women Decazes, and mourns over the dicadence of 
prepared for him. You should have seen all Frenchmen and galanterie. ‘ Aussi les pauvres 
her nerves at work, Mrs. Georgo bursting, femmes sont d’un ennui! La galanterie n’existe 
with every now and then a strong fit in a plug. Les maris jouissent d’une securite. H 


with every now and then a strong fit in a plus. Les maris jouissent d’une securite. H 
corner. ^ Little Miss Black more demure, more faut aller en Angleterre pour chercher un 
like Miss Trimmer [Indy Granville’s former seducteur! Mais voyez done ce Standish, forme 


lid the honours, and those who like to laugh Of Talleyrand, Lady Granville records an 
at the king say he is desperately in love with admirably witty observation: —“ Le Boi so 
her. She goes by the name of la co</uette bemr- ggrt de sa charts co mm a de eon parapluie : 
epoise or la coquette royals. She has neither q ne r6tale que quand a lait 

beauty nor manner. Granville found a number ._-i i„ _____ j :i 

of the*deputes there at dinner. He says they 11 ,) e ^ arde 80118 8011 bnu < l uand d 

were very unlike Frenchmen, and that it put , au / 

him in mind of a dinner at Brompton [Mr. Early in 1824 Lord Granville was named 
Canning’s residence]: great discussion, no ambassador at the Hague, and at the end 
talk of dress or women. He says these un- of that year was transferred to Paris. He 
ultra men have neither the petit maitre or grand resigned thin poet in Jane, 1828, when 
polished manner of vieilie cour Frenchmen. Huskissoi/ Charles Grant, Lords Dudley 
Puysegur,® who called here yesterday, with and Palmerston, and the other Canningitee 
eyebrows and hair as blaok as jet, passes his retired {rom ^ Duke of WoUington’s 

life m the foyer of the Theatre Franrais, abhors . . ,_ -n- , ®. , . 

Decazes, and mourns over the dicadence of rr® waS| however, re-appointed 

Frenchmen and galanterie. ‘Aussi les pauvres P 8 ^ 18 111 1830, upon Lord Grey becoming 
femmes sont d’un ennui! La galanterie n’existe premier; and (with the exception of a few 


governess] than ever. Monsieur and Berri 


seducteur! Mais voyez done ce Standish, for 
par M. Montagu, il a une affaire Proctor. 


balancing in the midst of them. MonBiour present il doit se croire homme parfait, il est 
with the only joke he ever cuts. ‘ Ah ! Ah ! a u pinnacle ! ’ ” 

Lady Anson [i.e., “Lady’Andsome”] Ha! Ha!’ 

and then universal shouts from all sides. There Elsewhere she writes: 

was a splendid meal prepared—entrees, ragouts “Itappearsto me that Louis’ name should again 
of all sorts and sizes, wines, ices, prepared and be changed from VInevitable to VImpossible. 
devoured. As we returned—‘ Charmante femme He has not more power in France than I have, 


visses, quelques glaces, je n’appelle pas cela all the harm that at such a moment ill-timed 


This is 


months during Peel’s first administration) 
he remained there as ambassador until the 
autumn of 1841. 

For some time after her arrival in Paris, 
Lady Granville took a very desponding 
view of her position and prospects. To 
Lady Morpeth ahe writes: 

“ Private and Confidential. My dear, French 
people are—what shall I say ? what I don’t 
like, as most comprehensive. I believe the 
exquisite set into which it is my good fortune 
to be admitted is the worst specimen of the 
kind. They begin by thinking themselves ce 
qu’il y a de mieux au monde. Their talk is all 
upon dress, the opera. Talma. There is not as 


manger!’ This is a specimen of Frenoh and ill-judged severity can do. The ultras are muo h mind as would fill a pea-shell. I am told 

stomachs.’ very violent and more injudicious-so much they are charmed with me. They ask me to 

Of course Lord and Lady Granville hatred and abuse can never be of ad van- their most intimate ooteries. They—in a word, 

visited Paris after Waterloo, to see the tl J ge ' ,, 1 hebeve Puysegur would willingly t hey protect me, and I come from their igarde 

AlHed Armies assembled .without the city, Nation P he went ^ith M^Hitnr^to The by ** UndneM ’ oppre8t by their 


y ,v T ) • • ,1 1 .. .r , CACUUWUU UO ITCUK WUU JUUUBIOUI IU bUC 

an .d Fansians themselves quite wild play. There was some applause when they 


with rapture at having been conquered enterec 
again.” Lady Granville was astounded at on the 
the levity displayed by the French in the petits 
hour of their country’s humiliation. Even piedB.’ 
on the road to Paris, she observes, the » ^ 
men were smiling and complacent, and the Comte 
women in ecstasies; only “ the soldiers 1811. 
were gloomy and silent to a degree not to ? s f °h' 
be mistaken.” She went to the Opera: into or 


bienveillance. 

“ I walk in and am put upon a conch. 


entered, upon which Puysegur patted Monsidur 00 mes a jeune ducheese or an old marquise, and 

nn t.hfl noplr. n.nn cmn • 1 Knnnro nmiv rm frma • n • __ t _ i _ 


on the back, and said : ‘ Encore deux ou trois 
petits pendus de plus, et la France est & vos 
piedB.’ When he was one day wishing for the 

* A zealous ultra-Boyalist, who was with the 
Comte d'Artois during his sojourn in England in 
1811. Lady Granville describes him in that year 
as follows: “M. de Puysegur is really concentre 
into one wrinkle. It is the oldest, gayest, thinnist, 


_ r • most withered, and most brilliant thing one can 

The house was full and brilliant beyond meet with.” , 


gives me five minutes, such as I, to my shame, 
have sometimes given to a country neighbour, 
or to some distant connexion. 

“ It is odd that their effect upon me is to ernah 
me with the sense of my inferiority, whilst I 
am absolutel y g asping with the sense of my 
superiority. What a thing to write, but it is 
omyto yon. But the truth is they have an 
aplomb, a language, a dress de conveyance, which 
it is as impossible for me to reach as it would 
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be for one of them to think for five minutes like 
a deep-thinking, deep-feeling Englishwoman.” 

As years went by, however, her ideas on 
the subject of Paris and the Parisians 
underwent considerable modification; and 
when the time came for her to make 
preparations for her departure from the 
Embassy, she could write to Lady Carlisle 
(Morpeth) as follows (June 12, 1828): 

“ Nothing ever was like the kindness of the 
regrets expressed hero, and I shall have some; 
but there are immense compensations. ... I 
love the people here for their excessive kindness, 
and for the universal and strong feeling of 
admiration and esteem felt for Granville. I 
have the delight of seeing how entirely his 
character is appreciated, and his departure 
lamented. . . . 

“ He is very sorry, but sorry like an honest, 
noble-minded man—no repining, no irritation. 
He stands by bis own conduct, without one 
shade of bitterness or unfairness. In short, I 
think more highly of him than of any human 
being—happiness enough for any woman, Lady 
Carlisle.” 

And here we must take leave of Countess 
Granville, although there are a thousand 
admirable things in her more recent letters 
which, did space allow, we would gladly 
transcribe for the benefit of our readers. 
But, after all, this would be but a super¬ 
fluous task, since these volumes, which 
have already reached a second edition, 
cannot fail to be widely and carefully 
studied. On their importance to the his¬ 
torian there is no necessity to enlarge here; 
but to many it will seem that their chief 
value lies in the vivid impression they con¬ 
vey of the character of the letter-writer 
herself—of the high-minded, tender-hearted 
English lady, whose devout affection and 
companionship proved, to quote the words 
of Mr. Charles Greville, “incomparably the 
greatest of the many blessings vouchsafed 
to Lord Granville through the whole oourse 
of his prosperous career.” 

T. Hutchinson. . 


Headings from Dante's Inferno. By the Hon. 

William Warren Vernon. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillans.) 

TnE name of Vernon has long been nobly 
linked with that of Dante. Lord Vernon, 
the author’s father, spent much time in 
Florence, and proved his enthusiasm for 
Italy’s greatest poet in various ways. 
He not only gave most generous encourage¬ 
ment to Dante students for the pro¬ 
motion of critical research, but he also 
devoted his own knowledge and resources 
to the same task by publishing a splendid 
edition of the Divina Commedia and faithful 
reproductions of two ancient commentaries 
on the Inferno , i.e., the “ Chiose” attributed 
to Dante’s son, Jacopo Allighieri, and the 
“ Comento d’Autore anonimo,” since ascer¬ 
tained to be the work of Ser Graziolo 
de Bambagiuoli, Chancellor of Bologna. 

Mr. William Warren Vernon is a Dantist 
of established fame, and has continued the 
family tradition with equal earnestness 
and still greater energy. His first care 
was to complete the task, projected by his 
father and brother, of giving to the world 
the only perfect edition of the Latin Com¬ 
mentary of Benvenuto da Imola, declared 


by experts to be the most learned exposi¬ 
tion of the Divina Commedia produced in the 
poet’s time, as likewise the richest in its 
records of contemporary life and thought. 
Meanwhile Mr. Vernon was engaged on 
independent studies of the great poem, 
and these resulted in the Readings from the 
Purgatorio, published a few years ago. 
Originally, these were real “ readings,” 
prepared for the benefit of certain friends, 
ana delivered to them in a picturesque 
Florentine room. It was a delicate pleasure, 
keenly enjoyed by us all, to hear Dante’s 
verse with a running commentary from our 
learned host. We were ravished from the 
work-a-day world to a region of reverent 
delight: a temple of poesy in the heart of 
Dante’s own city. For the windows of that 
room framed the olives, oleanders, and 
cypresses of the hillside, rising to San 
Miniato from the storied Via de Bardi. 

Long residence in Italy and thorough 
mastery of its language and literature have 
specially fitted Mr. Vernon for the task 
of translation, enabling him to render 
difficult idioms and fine shades of meaning 
with a precision scarcely to be attained by 
distant scholars whose knowledge of Italian 
is chiefly derived from books. This is the 
verdict of more than one leading Italian 
writer. In Tuscany, Dante’s language is 
still to a great extent the living vernacular 
of the people. For Dante became the 
father of modern Italian when he decided 
to express his ideas in the vulgar tongue 
“ in which even housewives chat together.” 
To this day every peasant you meet in the 
Fistoian hills will be found to use phrases 
and expressions of the true Dantesque stamp. 

Mr. Vernon’s present work, built on the 
same lines as the Readings from the Purgatorio, 
is an equally valuablo and even more com¬ 
prehensive guide. After conning its pages 
students may freely plunge into the text of 
the Inferno, and enjoy its beauties unchecked 
by any difficulty of phrase or allusion. The 
author’s method of exposition sweeps all 
obstacles from the reader’s path, while keep¬ 
ing his mind on the alert by a store of 
fertile suggestions. First of all, a general 
outline of each Canto is presented. Next, 
one or two terzine are given in the original, 
followed by an accurate prose version. Then 
all particulars, allusions, similes, &c., are 
explained, commentators quoted, abundant 
references supplied from Dante’s own works, 
the Scriptures, classics, and poets of all 
countries; sources of inspiration are verified, 
and numerous other illustrations and com¬ 
ments added in the footnotes. Thus, thanks 
to the author’s vast range of study, the 
work is not only a Dante encyclopaedia, but 
also a guide to the literature of the period, 
and to the main stream of medieval thought 
and theology. 

To the hasty reader, two stout volumes on 
the Inferno alone may possibly seem alarm¬ 
ing, but let him tackle them bravely. He 
will find the contents so well arranged as to 
enable him to confine his attention at first to 
the original text, its English rendering and 
indispensable elucidation, leaving the wealth 
of critical and historical notes to be studied 
at leisure. Besides, on so steep a course, is 
not victory to the tortoise rather than to the 
hare? 


Mr. Vernon’s special study of Benvenuto 
da Imola has not blinded him to the merits 
of other commentators, ancient or modern. 
Indeed, one would be tempted to assert that 
he. was familiar with them all, were it not 
impossible for any one man to grapple with 
the accumulated mass of Dante literature, 
or follow every turn of the fantastic laby¬ 
rinth through which the thread of the poet’s 
meaning has been arbitrarily dragged. 
For instance, that learned Dantist, Prof. A. 
D’Aneona, cites an individual who considered 
that the draining of the Maremma was 
plainly foretold in Canto I. of the Inferno, 
and consequently that verse 90, “ Ch’eila mi 
fo tremar le vene e i polsi,” proved that 
Dante was feeling the effects of the 
Maremma fever, and so on. 

Touching the much contested significance 
of the famous “ Veltro,” Mr. Vernon quotes 
numerous authorities, discusses their re¬ 
spective theories, and explains his own 
view of the question. He holds that the 
“ Veltro ” referred to in Canto I. is un¬ 
doubtedly Can Granda della Scala, but 
that, as Dante firmly believed in a future 
liberator whose identity was not yet 
revealed, his hopes were probably fixed 
on different personages at different times. 
Certainly, at one period, while an eye¬ 
witness of the lofty promise and ambition 
of the youthful lord of Verona, Dante may 
well have thought him destined to play the 
part of his ideal emperor. Prof. D’Ancona 
maintains, on the contrary, that Dante 
looked to an ideal Pope as the coming 
saviour of Italy. But there is no space here 
to discuss the respective proportions of the 
poet’s Guelph or Ghibelline tendencies, 
much less the changes wrought in his 
creed by the force of public events. 

Regarding Beatrice, we are grateful to 
Mr. Vernon for rejecting the modern heresy, 
reducing that lovely lady to an allegorical 
abstraction. Is not the Vita Nuova a 
human document of “ palpitating reality ” ? 
Knowing in how glorious and divine a 
light the object of their calf-love is seen 
by the most ordinary young eyes, it is 
natural that the Florentine poet should 
have idealised the heroine of his youthful 
dreams, and later on, amid the stem vicissi¬ 
tudes of his life, remembered her as a 
perfect being, a guardian angel, invested 
with every heavenly attribute as well as 
earthly charm. Even Prof. Bartoli, after 
asserting his disbelief in many volumes, 
has been converted to the flesh and blood 
theory, and acknowledged the existence of 
Beatrice dei Portinari. His retractation is 
due to the following passage in the Commento 
of Pietro Allighieri (Ashburaham Codex, 
No. 841): 

11 Et quomodo hie primo de Beatrice fit mentio, 
de qua tantus eat sermo maxime infra in terfio 
libro paradisi, premittendum eat quod rovera 
qnidam domina nomine Beatrix insignia valde 
woribus et pulchritudine tempore auctoria 
viguit in civitato florentie, nata de doino 
qtiorundam civium florentinorum qui dicuntur 
1’ortinarii, de qua Dantes auctor procus fuit et 
amator in vita dicte domine, et in ejus laudeni 
multas fecit cantilenas : qua mortua ut in eius 
nomen in farnam levaret, in hoc suo poemato 
sub allegoria et typo theologie earn ut plurimuui 
accipere voluit” (chap, ii., Inferno). 


In conclusion, these “ Readings ” claim 
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the heartiest welcome from all lovers of 
Dante. Their author is so imbued with 
the spirit of Italy, so versed in its language, 
literature, and history, that he pilots the 
student through the intricacies of the poem, 
even as Yirgil led Dante through the shades 
of Hell. 

Dr. Moore furnishes a valuable introduc¬ 
tion ; and the work is farther enriched by 
a full index, prolegomena, chronological 
tables, and an explanation of Dante’s cos¬ 
mography. Linda Villaui. 


Romantic Professions, and other Papeis. By 

W. P. James. (Elkin Mathews & John 

Lane.) 

If I express the opinion that there is not 
very much that really needs to be said 
about Mr. James’s essays, I hope the remark 
will not be taken as one of depreciation. To 
avoid the possibility of such a misappre¬ 
hension, I hasten to add that the perusal of 
them has occupied several hours in a very 
leasant fashion; and when one can 
onestly say this of a book, the confession— 
though it be autobiography rather than 
criticism—has some of the effectiveness of 
critical eulogy. The volume is enjoyable, 
because it is composed of the bright and 
easy discourse of a well-informed and able 
man upon topics in which all cultivated 
people are more or less interested. There 
is not much to be said about it, because 
Mr. James’s style lacks the individuality 
which gives charm and quality to the essays 
of such very different writers as Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. Augustine Birrell: it 
reminds one rather too strongly of cast 
iron ; it has the impersonal cleverness which 
characterised the Saturday Review in its 
palmy days, coupled however with an 
urbane geniality alien to the columns of 
that once formidable journal. If Mr. James 
be a young man—a supposition discredited 
by much internal evidence—it is very 
curious that he should have hit upon the 
literary manner favoured by the generation 
preceding his own. 

Of course, in eight longish essays, each of 
which deals with a set theme in a fashion 
which, though light, is worthily business¬ 
like, there are to be found “ views ” which 
might be talked about through any number 
of columns, possibly in an interesting 
manner; but a critical journal does not exist 
to provide space for such discursive expatia- 
tion, howsoever agreeable it may be. One of 
Mr. James’s most readable essays is devoted 
to “ The Naming of Novels,” and the first 
purely critical remark that suggests itself 
concerns the name which he himself has 
given to his collection of miscellaneous 
papers. In this essay Mr. James makes 
many suggestions—most of them good ones 
—but in this connexion it is only needful 
to mention three. The first is that what 
may be called fancy titles, such for example 
as “ Not wisely but too well ” or “ What 
will he do with it? ” are generally objection¬ 
able. The second is tiiat a title should, if 
possible, excite curiosity without satisfying 
it. The third is that the beet title will 
often be one which steers clear of the 
principal object of interest in the work 


(“ Ivanhoe ” is an instance in poiut), as the 
author will thus be saved from the necessity 
of writing up to his title-page. Mr. James 
has himself acted upon every one of these 
three rules, and I think that they are all 
good; but only the first two seem valid 
when applied to literature in general as 
distinguished from the literature of fiction 
in particular. Judged by them “ Romantic 
Professions ” is excellent. It is not a whim¬ 
sical title like “Three-Cornered Essays,” or 
“ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” and it oer- 
tainly excites curiosity, because, owing to the 
double meaning of the word “ professions,” 
no intending reader can be quite certain 
what is meant by it. But just as Ivanhoe 
is a comparatively unimportant person in 
the romance to which he gives a name, so 
the title-paper of Mr. James’s volume is the 
thinnest and least valuable item in its table 
of contents; and in the case of a collection 
of essays the third rule is, to say the least, 
of doubtful application. The writer’s thesis 
is that there are certain callings in life 
which cannot possibly lend themselves to 
romantic treatment. The profession of a 
soldier, a highwayman, or even a barrister 
may be treated romantically in a satisfying 
manner; not the equally, or more, useful 
callings of a tailor, a hatter, or a butcher. 
It will be seen that the main proposition is 
almost crudely obvious; and obviousness of 
idea, though not in itself objectionable, 
demands to be relieved by light-handedness 
of treatment. Now, Mr. James in this 
essay is not light-handed. Each page 
of the paper is in itself bright and light 
enough, but there are too many pages: Mr. 
James piles his examples and illustrations 
upon the top of each other, as if he were 
proving a dogma acceptance of which was 
necessary to the soul’s salvation. The 
theme is really a good one, and the only 
defect in the treatment of it is the over¬ 
emphasis given by undue copiousness. It 
is a theme that would have attracted Lamb 
had it occurred to him; but ho would have 
played with it instead of working at it: 
“Romantic Professions” as an essay of 
Elia would have left us with an appetite 
rather than with a sense of repletion. 

The essays “ On the Naming of Novels ” 
and “Names in Novels” are less obnoxious 
to this criticism, because in them the field is 
wider, and a certain prodigality of illustra¬ 
tion is necessary to the oovering of it, 
though in the first-named paper the matter 
taken from so very familiar an authority as 
Forster’s Life of Charles Pickens might per¬ 
haps have been condensed with advantage. 
Both papers are, however, so excellent and 
interesting that anything in the way of 
carping criticism seems to savour of un¬ 
graciousness. The principles which, in Mr. 
James’s opinion, should regulate the naming 
of novels are admirable; I would say un¬ 
impeachable, were it not that these are 
days in which the paradox-monger will im¬ 
peach anything. Nor are his applications 
of the principles leas to be commended, 
though one of them is surely a little 
doubtful. Mr. James seems to consider 
“ Ivanhoe ”a good title, because Ivanhoe, the 
man, is not a dominating character in the 
book; and yet he implicitly condemns the 
title of “ Daniel Deronda ” on the very same 

Diqiti 


ground. The reviewer is known to be an 
expert in the manufacture of inconsistencies; 
but unless I have misapprehended Mr. 
James’s meaning, here is an inconsistency 
ready made. 

To many readers the essay on “ Names 
in Novels” will prove the most interesting 
in the book, though it raises rather than 
answer^ the question, whether the mere look 
or sound of a proper name has any sug¬ 
gestiveness apart from associations con¬ 
nected with it. The novelists as a body 
have answered in the affirmative, though 
with varying degrees of definition. The 
old-fashioned idealists simply gave pretty 
names to their heroes and ugly names 
to their villains, but were not careful 
about subtler niceties of nomenclature. 
Dickens gave himself a choice of names 
which seemed about equally appropriate 
to the character, and his final selection 
seems to have been often little more 
than fortuitous. For Balzac and Flaubert, 
however, there was only one possible 
name for each imaginative creation, and if 
it did not come it must be found. The 
story of how Balzac dragged Loon Gozlan 
half over Paris, and was rewarded by find¬ 
ing “ Marcas ” over a tailor’s shop, is pretty 
well known; but Mr. James quotes a lees 
familiar story of Flaubert and M. Zola 
Both novelists were engaged in writing a 
book, and the living novelist described to 
his friend the part allotted to one of his 
characters for whom he had just found the 
name of Bouvard s 

“ Some days later a common friend came to 
Zola informing him that Flaubert was in 
despair; that Bouvard was precisely the name 
he had fixed upon for one of the characters in 
bis own book; that it had cost him six years 
of research and labour to find it; that he had 
discovered it at last in Normandy, in a village 
near Yvetot, and could never hope to replace 
it. It was all over with him if he could no 
longer couple the name of Bouvard with that 
of Fecuohet, for together they were the key¬ 
stone of the work. ‘ Well,’ said Zola, gravely 
and sadly, after a long pause, ‘ let him have it. 
But I must love him very dearly to give up 
such a unique and unapproachable name as 
Bouvard. However, it belongs to an idiot 
whose sign I can see every day from my win¬ 
dows.’ The news of the concession was carried 
to Flaubert, who immediately started to em¬ 
brace and thank his friend, fully appreciating 
his disinterestedness, and frankly confessing his 
inability to have done the same.” 

“ The Great Work ” is a brightly written 
and ingenious protest against the demand 
that every literary artist shall produce a 
magnum opus ; and “ The Poet as Historian " 
is an effective plea for the imaginative 
treatment of history. “ Romance and 
Youth ” is the slightest and “ The His¬ 
torical Novel ” the most solid of Mr. 
James’s essays; but the book from first to 
last is pleasant reading. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


Principles of Political Economy. By Prof. 
J. Shield Nicholson. Vol. I. (A. & 0. 
Black.) 

Prof. Nicholson tells us in his Prefaoe 
that his book is meant to cover the same 
ground as Mill’s Principles, and we may 
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take it as meant to do for Mill what Mill 
meant to do for Adam Smith—namely, to 
bring his book up to date. But there is 
no minute imitation of Mill’s arrangement 
of subjects, nor, as a matter of fact, does 
Mill figure much more prominently in the 
book (ban other economists. Prof. Nichol¬ 
son, in fact, gives us very good reasons 
why he should not (p. 6). 

The book before us has the special 
characteristics of the present period of 
economic writing. Besides discussions of 
economic method, and of land, labour, and 
capital, we have sections on utility, con¬ 
sumption, and the notion of consumer’s 
rent. The last is only mentioned to be 
criticised; and final utility itself (though 
the theory is not disputed, but held over 
for use in the second volume) is shown to 
be much more individualistic—if we may so 
apply the word—than many writers have 
interpreted it: 

“ It is the attempt to measure utility in terms 
of money that appears to me delusive. For 
strictly speaking, we can never get beyond one 
individual, and that, too, under hypothetical 
conditions” (p. 59). 

Another modern feature is the introduction 
of illustrations from history and from 
present trade and industry. The history is 
introduced not (as by Marshall) chiefly in 
one chapter by itself, but in the course of 
the book where the subject seems to require 
it. 

Yet—and this is no less a modern feature 
—the book is essentially theoretical in the 
good sense of the word. It is a careful 
re statement of theory. The “ law ” of 
diminishing returns (chap, x.) is in this 
way restated, after a discussion which is, 
perhaps, the best in the book, good as 
the rest are. It may be doubted, however, 
whether Prof. Nicholson has been able to 
maintain the uniqueness of the position of 
land in this case, or (later) in regard to 
rent. He says: 

“ In any single factory there is a limit to the 
advantageous increase of the labour of machinery 
employed; but for practical purposes the num¬ 
ber of factories can be indefinitely increased, 
and equal quantities of labour and capital will 
give at least equal returns ” (p. 160; compare 
also p. 173).’’ 

But it might be replied that the limit in the 
case of the factory is not to the amount of 
product, but to the amount of profit, and 
the only peculiarity of land is that there is 
a limit of product. The limit of profitable¬ 
ness is soon reached even in factories ; and 
it is the common existence of diminishing 
returns of profit that justifies the inclusion 
of both agriculture and manufacture under 
some law of diminishing returns. 

When we pass to the second book and 
deal with Distribution, we have at the out¬ 
set an original criticism of Mill’s attempt to 
separate Production as under physical law 
from Distribution as arbitrary and of human 
institution. Prof. Nicholson considers that 
Mill founded this view unconsciously on 
Austin’s theory of Sovereignty. Mill’s idea 
is that the sovereign power can lay down 
what rules it chooses for the distribution 
of wealth (p. 223). And our author contends 
(after Maine and others, and even with 
the support of Mill’s French authorities) 


that the sovereign’s sovereignty may be 
more truly said to be due to conformity 
with an existing distribution than the dis¬ 
tribution to the precept of the sovereign 
(p. 225). Prof. Nicholson here and else¬ 
where appears as a powerful critic of 
sweeping schemes of state interference. 
“ The distribution which admits of the 
greatest liberty may be more properly 
described as economic than that which aims 
at greatest utility ” (p. 233). Naturally, 
under the head of Distribution the author 
has greatest scope for historical references; 
but there are besides these, even in this 
volume, theoretical discussions (as on 
Wages) of great value. It is interesting 
to note that the strong opinion he held in 
1883 (in Tenant's Gain) in favour of com¬ 
pulsory compensation of tenants for almost 
all improvements has been shaken by 
the unsatisfactory working of recent Aots 
(p. 322). 

In the second volume, not yet published, 
we may expeot to find the problems of 
exchange, government, and taxation treated 
in an equally thorough manner. The pro¬ 
fessor’s writings on currency are well known, 
and anything that comes from his pen on 
the subject will be received with respect 
even by those who disagree with him. 

J. Bonar. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In Direst Peril. By David Christie Murray. 

In 3 vols. (Ghatto & Windus.) 

Benefits Forgot. By Wolcott Balestier. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

The Shibboleth. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Travels of Matthew Dudgeon , Gentleman. 
(Longmans.) 

Maria, Countess of Saletto. By E. Arbib. 
Translated by Sydney King. (Digby, 
Long & Co.)' 

Farewell Love. By Mathilde Serao. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Henry Harland. (Heine¬ 
mann.) 

The Queen against Owen. By Allen Upward. 
(Chatto & Windus ) 

Outlines. By Florence Henniker. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

A Study in Colour. By Alice Spinner. 

“ Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Captain Fyffe has faced danger in every 
quarter of the globe. He meets his fate 
in Violet, the daughter of a patriot 
Italian, the Count diBossano. The Count 
has fallen into the hands of the Austrians, 
and is confined in a loathsome dungeon. 
Fjffe undertakes his rescue. He accom¬ 
plishes his purpose with ridiculous ease, but 
his troubles have only begun. The Count 
soon becomes eager for fresh enterprises, and 
Fyffe is drawn into the conspiracies by which 
Italy is to b 3 freed from her oppressors. 
Treachery is rife around him. His friend, 
George Brunow, lured by the Baroness 
Bounar, the Jezebel of the piece, sells him¬ 
self to the Austrians. One after another 
Fyffe’s plans for rescuing the Count from his 
perilous position fail him; and in the end 
he has to resort to the desperate expedient 


of breaking into the room where Violet’s 
aunt is sleeping and forcibly taking from 
her the sum of £10,000, which, destined by 
Violet for her father in payment for arms 
and ammunition, would otherwise have fallen 
into the hands of Italy’s foes. Of course, 
all this is as thin as could be. The faults 
of the tale are conspicuous, too, in Mr. 
Murray’s characterisation. It is true that 
George Brunow is an exception. He is real 
enough to satisfy the sternest realist. We 
all know the type—the irresponsible farceur 
and liar, congenitally incapable of speaking 
the truth, who does not feel disgraced 
when detected in the most glaring false¬ 
hood. The defects of the novel are the 
defects inseparable from melodrama. If 
these be granted, it will be possible to 
enjoy Mr. Christie Murray’s lively fancy 
and fluent style; while no one need lay this 
book aside in the confident expectation of 
finding a more interesting one. 

With all its fine qualities there is much 
to forgive in the late Mr. Balestier’s -story. 
Brimming over with cleverness as it is, the 
author had not a happy me thod of narra¬ 
tion : he slides away from his point aim¬ 
lessly, losing his scheme in a maze of useless 
detail and verbiage. No doubt this pro¬ 
lixity serves to bring us into direct touch 
with the ways and manners of camping life, 
but the tall talk of an American mining 
town becomes peculiarly irritating when 
pursued through countless pages. The book 
must be taken frankly and unreservedly: its 
readers must possess their souls in patience ; 
the better kind will come to accept 
its defects unmurmuringly, in deference 
to its virtues. It is distinguished by a high 
seriousness, a nobility of thought which 
renders it peculiarly agreeable reading. 
Mr. Balestier evidently believed that woman 
holds the conscience of the community; and 
if it be objected that in Dorothy we have 
Margaret in replica, it must be remembered 
that about all really good and pure women 
there is a strong family likeness. It is only 
in the nature of things that Philip Deed 
should be a replica of his father, and that 
in Jasper we should see the father again, 
though another part of his complex nature 
is emphasised in hie elder son. James 
Deed ruins himself in order to punish his 
son, not for robbing him of his worldly 
goods, but for taking from him in doing so 
his most valued possession—his love for and 
trust in that son. The consequences of his 
act aro terrible enough: they come near 
tragedy, and the resulting situations are 
treated with subtilty and art. But in 
nothing was Mr. Balestier more admirable 
than in his analysis of character and 
motive. Toward the final chapters he 
relaxed ; his tense mood suffered a re¬ 
bound. He seems almost to give away the 
moral positions for which he has fought. I 
perceive the intention, but I cannot thick it 
was well-advised. The book is distinctly 
Meredithian. Mr. Balestier delighted in 
check and counter-check. He played with 
a character, a situation, a phrase even, and 
then by a bold and adroit stroke would 
suddenly achieve his intention. 

Mrs. Vere Campbell’s book will perplox 
many minds. Not a few will regard it as 
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so much rodomontade; others will imagine 
it was written under the influence of opium— 
indeed, one needs to read and re-read many 
pages before one frees one’s mind of this 
suspicion. It is difficult reading; the light 
which leads us to the author’s meaning 
is sometimes merely a glimmer, but now 
nnd again it shines brilliantly, and, being 
modest, we ascribe to our own density what 
of obscurity remains. It is, however, un¬ 
necessary to abase one’s self too absolutely; 
for I am confident that much of tho 
work was as fitfully conceived by the 
nuthor as it is perceived by the reader. 
This is not said in condemnation. The 
novel is the outcome of a high state of 
mental exaltation, by which I do not mean 
to hint at cerebral disorder. To say of it 
that it is a rhapsody in prose would be to 
deny inferentially the fine rhetorical quali¬ 
ties it undoubtedly possesses. Sometimes 
one suspects Mrs. Campbell of being in 
alliance with the neurotic writers of the 
hour: the women we all pity, in that a 
malady, half mental, half physical, has 
afflicted them with what may be fitly called 
a dry-rot of the passions, so that they 
mistake impotence for purity. But this 
suspicion, coming again and again in the 
earlier chapters, is dispelled once and for all 
before we are half way through the volume. 
Nor do we adhere to an opinion dimly 
adumbrated, that Mrs. Campbell intends a 
tremendous satire on the good easy man, 
whose conception of monogamistic happi¬ 
ness is to catch a woman in the rough 
and mould her to himself. The main 
idea of the story is an extraordinary one. 
Julian Hawthorne conceived something 
like it, and so, too, did Charles Dickens 
in Great Expectations. Here we have a 
man, blase of all experience, filled with 
hatred of himself and his kind, resort¬ 
ing to the ghoulish expedient, in the direc¬ 
tion of obtaining relief and satisfaction, of 
creating his counterpart in a woman in 
whom he hopes to fulfil his duality. Now, 
despite intermittent lapses into incoherence, 
Ihe idea is worked out with skill, and 
sustained with remarkable spirit. The 
books attracts by a carefully regulated 
balance between admiration and horror; 
now it touches on the infinite, then it 
plunges into the muddiest depths of 
materialism. Its pathos is sometimes 
exquisitely poignant: we wander in the 
dark labyrinths of the soul, its innermost 
depths, but we see light. Impressionistic to 
the last degree, The Shibboleth is full of 
beautiful pictures and allegories; it is a 
cunning amalgam of realism and idealism. 
Latimer Uden and Estelle Eyrith, even 
Rosemary Ffrench and Christine Linn, may 
not be exactly flesh and blood, but they are 
decidedly not symbolic types: no one who has 
made their acquaintance will readily forget 
them. The cleverness of the book, in parts, 
is extraordinary, some of its situations are 
superbly wrought; its insight is rather 
masculine than feminine, and sometimes 
one is amazed that the work is a 
woman’s. The mischief of the book is that 
its full comprehension can only come to those 
who have dived deep into the dark waters 
of spiritual experience—who have been on 
the rack and submitted themselves to the 


torture rather than turn apostate. The 
question may be asked, is such reading as 
this beneficial to folk already sufficiently 
punished for eating of the fruit of the for¬ 
bidden tree ? 

We are told to expect from Matthew 
Budi/eon, Gentleman, a true rolation of his 
travels and adventures in Algiers, tho long 
time of his slavery there, and the means of 
his delivery; but we are cheated of our ex¬ 
pectation, getting instead the narratives of 
the adventures of persecuted ladies and 
disappointed swains, of all and sundry, but 
very little about Dudgeon. Of course this 
method of story-telling has the sanction of the 
earliest romances—Boccaccio, the Arabian 
Nights, and the rest; but other times, other 
manners, and anything more inconceivably 
wearisome than this constant shifting of 
scenes, I cannot, for my part, imagine. 
We travel further and further away from 
verisimilitude; the author should at least 
keep some coherent thread of interest going. 
Let him take lesson from Mr. R. L. Steven¬ 
son’s ]>ynamiter. 

“ We English,” says one of the characters 
in Signor Arbib’s comedy, “ have not the 
habit of falling in love with other men’s 
wives,” and certainly this vivid description 
of Florentine society, where every one 
neighs after his neighbour’s wife, might 
tempt Englishmen, whose memories are 
short, or whose experience is limited, to 
smite their breasts and thank God they are 
not as other men. Signor Arbib lets us loose 
in a menagerie of satyrs; and whatever his 
intention, he produces the effect of boundless 
contempt for the dirty crew. We know from 
independent sources that his picture is not 
overdrawn; but it is significant that even 
the men whom he depicts as honourable, 
such as Roberto Chignolo and Achilla 
Spontini, are by no means free from re¬ 
proach. The story of the Duchess di 
Belfiore’s patient and successful contest 
with a wanton who has beguiled her 
husband, of Elvira Oviglio’s impregnable 
virtue, and above all of the Countess of 
Saletto’s marvellous endurance under the 
neglect and worse of her morose husband, 
sweetens what would otherwise be a 
nauseating narrative of bestiality and 
corruption. 

In Farewell Love we continue Signor 
Arbib’s parable, though as a work of 
art Mdme. Scarfoglio’s novel is greatly in 
advance of The Countess of Saletto ; but then 
this accomplished lady has been singularly 
fortunate in her translator. Addio A more 
was published in 1887, and is therefore 
anterior to lledda Gabler, with which 
drama it has some points of general 
resemblance. Cesare Dias, who, without 
making any definite effort to that end, 
wins tne hearts of two Bisters, is so con¬ 
sistently and powerfully presented that he 
stands out distinctly among the spectres 
who flit across the pages of modern fiction. 
Dramatic, terse, and convincing, the fortunes 
of Anna Acquaviva, the viptim of neurotic 
degeneracy, will be followed with interest, 
and the reader will respect the artist who 
gave her life. 

Mr. Allen Upward’s novel is ingenious, 
though its plot rests on an insecure basis. 

DiqitiZ' 


There was not a ghost of a chance of the 
judge summing up in the way suggested, 
the evidence being purely circumstantial as 
well as flimsy. Again, the law technicalities 
are too laboured to be picturesque, and a 
vast amount of foreign matter is introduced 
which in no way furthers the action of the 
piece. Nevertheless the satire on the wonder¬ 
ful way of a judge with a jury is good, if a 
little overdone. We are taken behind the 
scenes and shown how a British jury comes 
to its decision. The satire here is as 
effective as anything ia the book. 

The Hon. Mrs. Henniker is best in the 
first and last of the tales she offers ns. The 
story of the statesman, who, despite his in¬ 
flexible morality, falls in love with his wife’s 
cousin, and of the cruel way in which fate 
robs him of his reward when he might have 
claimed it honourably, is pathetic. The 
quartet is calculated to make one cry rather 
than laugh; but Mrs. Henniker ia never 
tiresome, nor does she lack art. 

I cannot call to mind a more graphic or 
readable description of life in the West 
Indies—Creolia the author calls the island 
she has selected for treatment—than is 
supplied by this latest volume of the 
Pseudonym Series. The idiosyncrasies of 
the black, brown, and “ whitey-brown” 
population are admirably presented, though 
the frank paganism of these primitives, and 
the fearless way in which we are made to see 
them as they really are, will frighten some 
good folk. The negro’s strong desire that 
his family should rise in the world by 
making his black brown and his brown 
white, must be taken into consideration by 
Mr. Charles Pearson and the rest when 
they pronounce upon the future of the black 
races; for the creole makes a poor show in 
resisting disease. 

Jambs Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Tn the Track of the Sun. By F. Diodati 
Thompson. (Heinemann.) This is a large and 
noble work, beautifully illustrated and printed, 
describing a seven months’ tour of the author 
from New York westward, via Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, ana England, 
until he returned home again to America. 
Although he is very particular in recording the 
dates of his arrival and departure from place to 
place, Mr. Thompson has wisely avoided the pit- 
fall into which most travellers fall of wearying 
his readers with commonplace extracts from his 
journal, or with trite observations on men and 
things as comie relief from the monotony of 
daily events on shipboard or on land. The 
letterpress is illustrated with a series of 
pictures from the pencil of Mr. Harry Fcnn, or 
reproduced from photographs, which are finely 
executed, and excellent specimens of the pro¬ 
cesses employed. The slight prejudice whioh 
Mr. Thompson exhibits against British manners 
and methods is exemplified by the contrast he 
draws between the Japanese and ourselves, 
much to the advantage of the former. 

“In habits the people most directly their 
opposites are the English, who eat enormous 
quantities of meat and drink largely of spirits, 
and who are, as everyone knows, great bullies, 
both individually and as a nation. It is fortunate 
for the Japanese that they have reached a point in 
civilisation where it is not likely that England, 
France, or Russia can seize their country on some 
flimsy pretext, as might have been done yean 
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Probably the time to which Mr. Thompson 
alludes must be the arrival of Commodore 
Perry in 1854. But this misunderstanding of 
British aims is almost effaced when his course 
of travel brings him to India. The sight of 
the Residency at Lucknow and its memories 
stirs his blood, and ho remembers that “ we 
Americans, being of the same race, take a 
kindred pride in the glorious deeds of England’s 
soldiers.” Like all travellers, he felt the un¬ 
speakable fascination of the Taj, and.expecting 
to be disillusioned he found its beauties beyond 
expression ; and so, like a wise man, he has in¬ 
terpolated into his narrative the description by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, with which he delighted us 
in his Seas and Lands. In bidding farewell to 
India, the author makes the amende honourable 
for his earlier disparagements of the British: 

“ My recoiled ions of India,” he fays, “will ever 
be pleasant, although I did not depart with the 
same keen regret as when I sailed away from 
Japan. However, I certainly left with the best 
wishes for the wonderful country whose population 
is composed of so many races, creeds, and castes, 
and I was firmly convinced thnt the government 
which Great Britain has given to the natives is the 
best one possible for them.” 

Baring his stay in Egypt, Mr. Thompson 
joined the tourist parties up the Nile, and 
ascended as far as Assouan;, and he gives a 
capital account of his excursion and visits to 
Karnak, and the tiresome journey from Luxor 
to the Tomb of the Kings. But he must not 
imagine, because bis patriotic heart was thrilled 
by three lovely young English girls singing 
to banjo accompaniment the familiar airs of 
“Marching to Georgia,” “ Way down upon 
the Suwanee Rivers,” that these American 
songs have only just reached England. From 
Egypt to Palestine, to visit the holy 
places, is the last Eastern excursion re¬ 
corded. The illustrations of this part are 
especially good, and the descriptions of 
Jerusalem and its environs full of interesting 
matter. The book gives one the impression 
of having been written by a clear-sighted, and 
well-informed man, who can recount the inci¬ 
dents of his travels in sound and sensible 
language. 

Picturesque Ceylon. By Henry W. Cave. 
(Sampson Low.) When the east wind bites 
the cheeks and chills the bones, these 
pages transport one to the blessed island of 
Ceylon, and gently waft one to Colombo and 
the Kelani Valley, with its palms and feathery 
bamboos and fragrant warmth. The series of 
photographs, thirty-six in number, embrace 
the various scenes which meet the eyes of 
travellers and sojourners in and around 
Colombo. They give a faithful representation 
of the wonderful flora of the island and the 
life of the natives. The reproductions of still 
life are more effective than those of the streets 
and markets, for the camera has to contend 
against the ludicrous postures and high 
prancing movements which the instantaneous 
process fixes upon the plate. But Mr. Cave 
has done good work, and must be congratulated 
upon the handsome volume he has produced. 
Amongst many plates of excellence, the After¬ 
glow from the shore of Bambalapitiya, No. 
xxii., and the Kelani River, No. xxxii., stand 
out as fine specimens of the photographic art. 
Plate xxx., Jak Fruit, though marred by the 
enormous disproportion and deformity of the 
native feet in the foreground, gives to those 
who have never gazed upon that remarkable 
tree an idea of the comical way in which the 
great green bags, its fruit, are himg at odd 
corners and even upon the trunk itself. Mr. 
Cave describes his work as a pictorial, not a 
literary effort, in which he does himself an 
injustice; the letterpress is short, interesting, 
and to the point. I 


A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 
(Gay & Bird.) The series of letters sent to 
friends in America by Miss Bacon during her 
stay in Japan, and now edited by her for publi¬ 
cation, are natural and charming and full of 
touches and descriptions which take us behind 
the shutters of a Japanese home and make us 
partakers of the simple life within. The author 
was appointed a teacher in the Peeresses School 
at Tokyo, which is under the management of 
the Imperial Household department and enjoys 
the direct patronage and visitation of the 
Empress hersolf. For one year Miss Bacon 
lived in the closest intimacy with the accom¬ 
plished ladies who taught in the school. She 
shared with them a little house half foreign 
and half Japanese. She was the proud possessor 
of both a native pony and a kuruma built ex¬ 
pressly for her, whilst the twofold duty of 
groom and kurumaya was discharged by the 
faithful Yokasu. Of his domestic relations and 
how he got a new wife the author gives an 
amusing account. 

“ When ho was engaged he said he had a wife at 
Utso-no-miya and that he would send for her to 
come to Tokyo that she might guard the stable 
when he went out with the kuruma. We have 
been wondering why his wife did not come, but 
the other day it came out that there had been a 
division in the family. Yokasu had written to his 
wife to come, but the woman had sent back word 
that she had work now and did not want to come 
at present. Thereupon Yokasu replied that it she 
could not come now, she need not come at all. 
This message did not move her, so he divorced her, 
and is now on the look out for another and a more 
dutiful helpmeet. He thought of taking Mine’s 
cook, an exceedingly green and stupid country 
girl, but concluded that it might inconvenience 
Mine to have her cook taken away and for that 
reason gave her up.” 

Poor Yokasu had many disappointments before 
he was finally suited. He even went to the 
length of pawning his summer clothes to pay 
for some stylish cards with his name on them 
in Japanese and Rom an letters, and had prepared 
a two dollar wedding feast and missed a lucky 
day through the bad behaviour of his relatives 
who did not produce the bride on the day 
fixed. The housekeeping with delightful 
Madame Mine, the picnics, the shopping, and 
the great event of all, the visit of the Empress 
to the school, when, such was the excitement 
felt by everybody that the bell-ringer forgot 
to ring the bell, the graceful manners and the 
dainty ways of the little ladies, are described so 
naturally that the reading of the book is a 

E leasure. Few works of this kind have been 
etter done. 

Pound the World by Doctor's Orders. By John 
Dale. (Elliot Stock.) In the preface to this 
book Mr. Dale disarms criticism by stating 
that, by the advice and counsel of many friends, 
he reluctantly placed the history of his travels 
before the public. If blame there be, it must 
be given to the friends and recipients of his 
letters and not to himself. But the impression 
that a perusal of work gives us is that it would 
have been wiser to abstain from publication. 
The amusements in vogue on board the 
Australian liners have been described again and 
again ; Victoria, New South Wales, and New 
Zealand are not entirely terra incognita ; Japan 
and China have been treated of in travellers’ 
English in tiresome frequencyj; and the Canadian 
Pacifio Railway has not been remiss in adver¬ 
tising its innumerable attractions. When you 
find pages of the diary conveying the valuable 
information that “November 27th, Friday, 
was another splendid day; very hot; amuse¬ 
ments as usual, with the additional attraction 
of a cricket match between females on board. 
Sailed 325 miles,” the repetition annoys, and 
the wish that Mr. Dale had not yielded to the 
importunities of his friends is intensified. We 


have some remarkable statements of fact, for 
the author faithfully reproduces the informa¬ 
tion he received on the spot; but that in the 
process of gold recovery the quicksilver should 
“absorb all the other metals, and leave the 
gold pure, worth £4 3s. 4d. per ounce,” is 
not in accordance with the usual action of that 
metal. From Sydney Mr. Dale sailed to China 
and Japan, and was much amused by the funny 
ways of John Chinaman. He thus describes 
a scene in Shanghai: 

“ We saw a grand ‘ Jost ’ procession; the finery 
was immense, and the paraphernalia quite in¬ 
describable. Jost was in a grand sedan chair, 
with green robes embroidered most profusely with 
gold, but whether Jost himself was alive or dead 
we could not decide. He had a full moon sort of 
a face, with a gin and-water nose and codfish 
eyes.” 

But at Nikko Mr. Dale becomes less jaunty, 
and does give a fair description of the place, 
but wisely refers his readers to fuller details in 
Murray’s Handbook. However, he assigns the 
mausoleum to one Tegasu, a Shogun who is 
not known in Japanese history, and suggests 
that the weight of the well-known water-tank 
must bo 1000 tons, and states that “ the tomb 
is shrouded with huge cedar-trees or crypto- 
merias, each one presented in former times by 
nobles, who must have been like flies in 
summer, for there are thousands of trees.” 
The book is illustrated with some rough 
engraviugs and photographs, and will afford 
more entertainment to the author’s friends 
than to the general public. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The two volumes on Yachting , in the “ Bad¬ 
minton Library” will be published .in the 
course of next month. Among the contributors 
are—the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, the Earl of 
Onslow, Lord Brassey, Sir Edward Sullivan, 
Sir George Leach, the Rev. G. L. Blake, and 
Mr. E. F. Knight. The illustrations will be 
from original drawings by Mr. R. T. Pritchett, 
and from photographs. A volume on Archery, 
by Mr. C. J. Longman and Col. H. Walrond, 
will follow in July. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s Rise and Expansion of 
the British Dominion in India, which originally 
appeared as a volume of the “ University Ex¬ 
tension” series, will shortly be issued by Mr. 
John Murray, in a new library edition, con¬ 
siderably augmented and brought down to 
the time of the Mutiny. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish on May 1 a volume by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, on the present international situa¬ 
tion in so far as it affects the British Empire. 
Mr. Wilkinson advocates a national policy, and 
bases his argument on a review of the two 
principal European questions of the day, the 
rivalry between France . and Germany and 
between Austria and Russia. He discusses the 
connexion between war and.national policy, 
and examines in some detail the Egyptian 
question, the colonial disputes of England 
with Germany and France, and the subjeot of 
the Indian frontier. Under the title of “ The 
Great Alternative,” he also treats of the policy 
of Great Britain, and concludes with a chapter 
on “ The Revival of Duty.” 


Mr. Joseph Pollard, of Truro, announces 
>r publication by subscription The Auto- 
iography of a Cornish Smuggler , printed f rom. 
ie original manuscript of Captain Harry 
larter, who was the most famous smuggler of 
'russia Cove, in Mount’s Bay, in the latter 
alf of last century. After being captured by 
le revenue officers, Carter escaped to America, 
here he was converted to Methodism; sub- 
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sequently, he was a prisoner in Prance daring 
the Terror. The book will be illustrated with 
a map, and a frontispiece by Mr. A. Chevallier 
Tayler. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish in a 
few days Christianity and the Roman Govern¬ 
ment : a study in imperial administration, by 
Mr. E. G. Hardy, formerly fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish early 
next week the first volume of his now series, to 
be called the “Autonym Library,” which, as 
already announced, will be similar to the 
“Pseudonym Library” both in form and in 
price, while the covers will be brilliant in 
Venetian red. Not a few of the authors who 
have hitherto been content to be known by 
pseudonyms will now make their appearance 
under tneir own names. This first volume 
will contain two short stories by Mr. P. Marion 
Crawford, both of which have already appeared 
in magazines—“The Upper Berth” and “By 
the Waters of Paradise.” The former, which 
gives its title to the book, is an example of the 
author’s sensational vein; the latter of his 
dreamy poetic style. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have in the 
press a sporting novel by Mr. John Bickerdyke, 
author or the “ Curiosities of Ale and Beer.” 
The title is A Banished Beauty , and the scene 
is chiefly laid in the most picturesque part of 
the island of Lewis. The plot to some extent 
reflects the influence of the Land League 
agitation in Ireland upon the minds of the 
Hebridean crofters. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces, as tho new 
volume of the “ Book - Lover’s Library,” 
Walton and the Earlier Writers on Fish and 
Fishing, by Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette. 

Mr. Charles Weekes, author of a volume of 
poems entitled Reflections and Refractions, pub¬ 
lished last year, is about to publish a series of 
booklets in belles lettres. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. announce The Mes¬ 
sage of Israel in the Light of Modern Criticism, 
by Miss Julia Wedgwood, author of “The 
Modern Ideal.” 

Messrs. C. Burnet & Co. will publish next 
month a translation of a work by M. Charles 
La Grange, Astronomer Royal at Brussels, 
written to show the agreement of the measure¬ 
ments of the Great Pyramid with the literal 
chronology of the Bible. It also argues that 
Briick’s historic period in his “ Life of the Law 
of Nations ” is measured, and its places sym¬ 
bolised, in the Great Pyramid of Gizeh. M. 
La Grange’s attention was directed to this 
subject by the late R. A. Proctor’s volume, in 
which he makes merry at the expense of the 
pyramidalists. Having examined Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s later measurements, made under the 
auspices of the Royal Society, his conclusion is 
that they only confirm the conclusions of Mr. 
Piazzi Smyth. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a 
book by Mr. William Brough, entitled The 
Natural Law of Money, in which the successive 
steps are traced from the days of barter to the 
introduction of the clearing-house, and the 
principles of currency are examined in their 
relation to past and present legislation. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons will issue shortly 
an illustrated, volume, entitled Sunrise Land; 
or. Rambles in East Anglia, by Mrs. Alfred 
Berlyn, author of “ Vera in Poppyland.” 

The Sunday School Union announce: Ralph 
Roxburgh's Revenge, by Evelyn Everett Green, 
in the “ Blue Cover Library,” and a prize 
temperance story, by the Rev. Reuben Vennel, 
entitled Driven into the Ranks. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has been elected by the 
committee to be a member of the Athenaeum 
Club. 

Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, will 
doliver a lecture at Toynbee Hall, on Friday, 
May 4, at 8 p.m., on “Eighteenth Century 
Literature—Tho Romantic Movement.” On 
Friday of this week he was to read a paper 
to the Goethe Society, of which he is president, 
on “ Werther, as illustrated by the English 
Sentimental Movement.” 

The Canadian Bookseller tor April contains 
some interesting statistics. During 1893, the 
total number of copyrights registered through¬ 
out the Dominion was 449, of which only 
ten were novels. The total value of books, 
&c., imported during the year was 890,000 
dollars (£178,000), the United States contri¬ 
buting 470,000 dollars, as compared with 
327,000 dollars from Great Britain. English 
authors will be more interested to learn that 
the imports of copyright books, on which they are 
supposed to receive a royalty of 121 per cent., 
ad valorem, amounted to only 13,000 dollars 
(£2000). Under the new tariff it is proposed 
to abolish the collection of this royalty, and to 
impose a uniform duty on all books (other than 
music, maps, and prints) of six cents, per 
pound avoirdupois. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On the occasion of Prof. Weismann’s visit to 
Oxford on Wednesday next, to deliver the 
third Romanes Lecture, the University will 
confer upon him, on the morning of that day, 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

The statute establishing a School of English 
Language and Literature will come up for 
discussion in Congregation at Oxford next 
Tuesday. 

Mr. William Esson, of Merton, has been 
unanimously elected deputy Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford, in view of the perma¬ 
nent incapacity of Prof. Sylvester. Mr. Esson 
proposes to lecture this term on “ Projective 
Geometry.” 

The Rev. Thomas B. Strong, of Christ 
Church—who is, we believe, a brother of Mr. 
S. Arthur Strong, the Assyriologist—has been 
elected Bampton Lecturer at Oxford for 1894. 
For the following year there will be no election, 
owing to the serious decrease in the value of 
the farm that constitutes the endowment. 

Mr. Crackanthorpe, counsel to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, has been elected to an hono¬ 
rary fellowship at St. John’s College. 

Prof. Percy Gardner announces a public 
lecture, on “The Sarcophagi from Sidon,” to 
be delivered in the University Galleries at 
Oxford next Friday. 

The announcements of the Cambridge 
University Press include:—an edition of the 
Syriao Gospels, transcribed by the late Prof. 
Bensly, Mr. J. R. Harris, and Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt, from the MS. discovered an Mount 
Sinai by Mrs. S. S. Lewis; a series under the 
title of “ Studia Sinaitica,” including a 
Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the Convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, compiled by 
Mrs. Lewis, an Arabic version of certain of the 
Epistles from a MS. in the same convent, and 
a catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
convent, both edited by Mrs. Gibson; and a 
tract of Plutarch, the Syriac text edited from 
a Mount Sinai MS. by Dr. Nestle; a Grammar 
of Modem Egyptian Arabic by Vollers, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Burkitt; the first volume of tho 
translation from the Pali of the Jataka; the 
third and concluding volume of Dr. Swete’s 
edition of the Septuagint; an edition of 


Origen’s Commentaries on St. John, by Mr. 
A. E. Brooke ; and, as the next publication in 
the series of “ Texts and Studies,” the Buies of 
Tyconius, by Mr. Burkitt. 

From the report of the Non-Collegiate 
Students Board at Cambridge, we learn that 
there have been several cases where students 
have been admitted to work at special subjects, 
without any intention of graduating. Two 
were students from Japan, studying law and 
economics; two were from America, one of 
whom resided three terms to study theology, 
and the other (a graduate of Harvard) studied 
history and economics for two terms, after 
having spent three months at the University 
of Berlin. 

Prof. Alexander Stewart, of Aberdeen, 
lias been appointed by the Crown to be prin¬ 
cipal of St. Mary’s College at St. Andrews. 

Prof. A. Farinelli, Barlow Lecturer at 
University College, will deliver a course of 
twelve lectures, in Italian, on “ Dante’s 
Purgatorio," on Tuesdays and Fridays at 3 
p.m., beginning on May 1. Admission is free. 

The University of Halle will celebrate in 
August the two-hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation. 

The annual report of President Dwight, 
of Yale, states that sinoe 1886, when the 
name of the institution was changed from 
College to University, the number of students 
in the graduate department has risen from 42 
to 103; the law and medical schools have 
increased threefold, and the scientific school has 
more than doubled. The University has now 
1116 students. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

divae genetricis lavdes. 

The streaming skies have wept our lonely death; 

Straitened we lie and hapless wait for thee: 
Thou art our Mother ! Warm us with thy breath— 

Whether within a hollow of the sea, ' 

Or in some yet unravish’d dell of creeses. 

Or ferny thicket where no frost may be, 

Thou dwellest, or where decolate cypresses 
Toss their black plumes upon a thin blue air. 
And wailing seas fling high their stormy tresses : 

Lo! in thy myrtle groves the doves prepare 
Their homesteads and their broo Jful murmurs float 
Out to the wintry beam; and here and there 

The ousel thrills his mellow-ohorded rote: 

In broader diapason all thy choir 
Prelude the rapture of thy honey throat. 

Now in the drenched pasture, spire on spire, 
Uplifts the tender undergrowth of grasses; 

Now the sun tinges blushing woods with fire 

Where, westering tardier, glowing he passes, 

As loth to miss thine advent when from over 
The even sea thou glidect: white-arm'd lasses. 

Lapful of flowers young-ey'd, stray to discover 
The crocus' purple chalice gemm’d with gold, 

And pencill'd wood-sorrel, shy April’s lover, 

To deck thy sylvan altar. Now, behold ! 

The sacrifice, fruit of thy dewy breast— 

Balm and new milk, the firstlings of the fold, 

Rose-sharded anemones and garlands drest 
For festival, and milk-white eggs of doves 
Taken warm from the sanctuary nest:— 

So, Aphrodite, grey-eyed Queen of loves, 
dome, bringing foiaon and full tilth and store, 
Thou quickener of everything that moves. 

Rise from the dead, nor leave us any more. 
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“THE YELLOW BOOK." 

Messes. Elkin Mathews & John Lane have 
issued the first number of The Yellow Book, 
a new and bulky and well-printed miscellany, 
■which is to be published once a quarter, its 
cover, I am sorry to say, might go a long way 
to damn it as a serious venture; for tasteful 
people can only suppose that the design was 
a joke of a third-rate order, sent back as 
unacceptable from the offioe of Pick-me-up. 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley—a gentleman of some 
parts, though not much known to fame—is, 
I understand, the author of this cheerful eccen¬ 
tricity. Nor are his efforts in The Yellow Book 
confined to this design; he has several in the 
body of the volume, perhaps equally meaning¬ 
less, and quite as unhealthy. His “ Education 
Sentimentale ” is a comic puzzle, not without 
a certain attractiveness of “line”; but before 
he can do justice to that measure of talent 
which I conceive him to possess, Mr. Beardsley 
must forget the Japanese, as surely as Mr. 
Houseman must forget the sexless modern 
Pre-Raphaelite. Mr. Will Rotoenstein, another 
illustrator, is at least as deserving of being 
known as either of the gentlemen we have 
named. Indeed, he has more of individuality 
than Mr. Houseman ; but he, too, counts some¬ 
what, it would seem, on the advantage of 
eccentricity in securing prompt notoriety of a 
certain sort and degree. In his case this is 
superfluous, for he is exceedingly clever. His 
portrait of a lady lying on her stomach will 
doubtless best please the initiated—in other 
words, an out-of-the-world clique of limited 
sympathiesand yet more limited knowledge; 
but the plain man and the qualified critic will 
agree to entertain a preference for Mr. Rothen- 
Btein’s “Portrait of a Gentleman.” Mr. 
Bothenstein’s gentleman is young and pleasant 
and comparatively healthy, and is very inge¬ 
niously presented : “ Que diable va-t-il fairo dans 
cet galere ? ” Yet he has some companions not 
unworthy of him. In an effective study of 
artificial light Mr. Walter Sickert drops the 
tear of regret over the old Oxford Music Hall. 

Coming to the letterpress, some of which 
belongs to literature, and some to the puffed 
nonsense of the moment, there is a clever story 
by Mr. Henry James, which is nothing at all 
if it is not a satire on that “larger latitude” 
—in other words, the license to talk about ugly 
things inartiiticaily—which finds itself indulged 
in one or two improbable stories contained 
within the covers of this very Yellow Book. 
Good as Mr. James’s satire is, it is hardly likely 
to last, if only because the kind of thing that 
it satirises is itself so certainly doomed. 

Of the further contents of the first number 
of this new miscellany we have only time 
and _ space to mention three items. Mr. 
William Watson sends a sonnet of distinc¬ 
tion and real dignity, called “ Night on Corbar 
Edge ”; somebody contributes “ A Defence of 
Cosmetics ”—a worthless, silly article on an 
insig nifican t theme; and by Mr. Arthur Waugh 
there is a sane and manly, an instructed and 
well-written essay, on “ Reticence in Litera¬ 
ture.” Here is, indeed, a very curious, perhaps 
almost an unexampled, mixture of the steadily 
excellent with the cheaply eooentric. In the 
next number let the latter, if it cannot be 
banished, be at least accorded a less prominent 
place! Frederick Wedmore. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NORTH-FICTISH INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
AND EXPLAINED. 

V.—“ Ip" and the St. Vigean’s Slone. 

Bodleian library, Oxford. 

All readers of these letters know that the O’ 
of Irish surnames is the Irish o, “grandson” 
or “descendant.” Of this the modern dat. pi. 
is ibh, which (as that case in Old Irish ended 
in -b) suggests an earlier ib. But of o there is 
an older form aue, which again suggests an 
older dat. pi. aib. And (as that case eventually 
changed its ending to -bh) this in turn suggests 
a later form aibh. Moreover, we know that in 
Ulster ai is pronounced t, so that we get the 
possibility of Old Irish dialectal forms eb and 
ebh. We know also that Irish ai is almost 
invariably represented by Pictish e (we have 
had fourteen instances in eight inscriptions), 
and that the Highlander delights to change his 
b ’s into p’s: so that for aib and ib we get 
possible Pictish ep and ip. 

Let ns now tabulate these forms: 

O. Ir. do. dialectal ? Pielieh ? 

aib ? eb ep 

ib? ip 

aibh ? ebh ebh I 

ev / 

ibh ibh) 

iv J 

We know also that the land occupied by 
tribes of families wes called by the names of 
those families, and that it was oommon in snoh 
oases to use the dat. pi. as an abstraot 
locative. 

Consequently, if the descendants of a man 
named Cu (gen. Con ) held land, that land 
might possibly have been called in the oldest 
Irish Aib Con, or in later Irish Ibh Con. If 
these died out, or migrated, or were expelled, 
and the land fell to the descendants of someone 
else, it might still be called Aib or Ibh, but 
with another name following. And there 
arises the possibility that, in consequence, these 
terms aib, ibh, and their congeners would be 


Let ns now see what this hypothesis will 
explain. 

I. It supplies an origin not only for O’Reilly’s 
“ ibh, s. a country, a tribe of people,” but also 
for his “ aibh, s. . . . a tribe. 

II. It explains Ptolemy’s name (second 
century) of the people in Ireland (II. 2§ 8) oalled 
Eblanoi (which reading I prefer to Eblanioi), 
and the city Eblana (ib. § 7). These names 
represent Eb-lan. As Irish th only = h, and 
Zeuss (Gram. p. 71) gives instances of its 
being dropped in the middle of a word (e.g., in 
for ethn); this lan — lathn, gen. pi. of lath, a 
hero, so that Eb-lan meant “descendants of 
heroes.” And I doubt not that Lagin, the name 
of the men of Leinster (in which the Eb-lan 
and their city lay), is only another form of the 
same patronymic and = Lath gin, “hero-born ” 
or “ hero-clan.” 

III. It explains the twofold mediaeval Irish 
name of Dublin — (1) Baile-Atha-Cliath = 
“town of the hurdle-ford,” and (2) Duibhlinn 
—together with the oonnexion between the 
latter and Eb-lan. There were various Ath- 
Cliath’sin Ireland (Joyce, Irish Names of Places, 
p. 331), and the particular one at the settle¬ 
ment of the Eb-lan would be called Baile Atha ■ 
Cliath du (= at) Ibh-linn. The change of 
vowel in linn might arise from a shortening and 
subsequent infeotion of the a, as i is a form of 
& infected; but possibly the false derivation - 
from duibh linn (= black pool) is at the bottom • 
of it. As the preposition du frequently dropped 
its vowel before a word beginning with a vowel, 
we also get the spelling and pronunciation 
Divlin explained. 

IY. It explains part of the name of the five 
isles to the north of Ireland, whioh Ptolemy 
(II. 2 § 10) calls Aiboudai. 0 Each of the two 
most westerly was called Aibouda —obviously 
because eaoh was inhabited by the same Aib or 
tribe. 

Y. It explains part of the name of Ptolemy’s 
Epidion, the fifth -and most easterly of these 
isles. As it was on the Pictish coast, its name 
began not with Aib, but with Ep. Indeed, , 
when we come to his description of the cor¬ 
responding part of Caledonia, we find there a 
tribe called the Epidioi, and an Epidion akron, 
Epidion promontory, or Promontory Epidion. 
This was, no doubt, toe Mull of Kintyre, and 
was probably identioal with the supposed isle 
to whioh he gives the same name, Kintyre is 
all but an isle, and, looked at from Antrim, it 
would be taken for one: “In ancient records 
Kintyre is occasionally described as an island ” 
(Orig. Paroch. Scotice ii., pt. i., p. 1). 

As for Pictish ip, we have already had it in 
the tenth or eleventh century Newton Stone. 

It had clearly become crystallised in the mean¬ 
ing of “ family-holding,” with all plural sense 
lost, before the Fiotish dat. pl. changed its 
ending from b (p) to bh (v); so that we aotually 
get renn ip Ua Rosir, “in front of ip of 
O’Rosir’s,” where early Pictish- would have 
given renn Ip Rosir, “ in front of O’Rosir’s.” 
But we still have toe name of a family attached 
to it. 

In the (twelfth century) Gaelic entries of toe 
Book of Deer, we seem to get a further 
advance. There ip is apparently used without 
toe name of any family at all. 

We are told (plate v. of the Spalding Club 
edition) that certain persons gave to Christ and 


* Pliny (IV. § 101) had called them the JIaebudes, 
but it is obvious that the A is a Latin's erroneous 
reading of the name out of some Greek geo¬ 
grapher. H not being a letter in Greek, and 
usually not even indicated at that time in MSS. by 
the rough breathing, the reader would have to 
guess whether or not to aspirate the word. Similar 
instances of wrong guessing in the 


used to indicate a family-holding apart from j dh£tk>n haveTc^to 8 Annas 8 and aX^TS 
tne name of any particular family, and without I our New Testament, instead of Hannas and 
( retaining any plural sense. ; Harimathaea. 
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to Colutncille and to Droatan hull doin ipet 
ipdir, which is translated (p. 94) “ Ball Domin 
in Pet Ipnir.” This translation, however, 
seems to me virtually impossible, because it 
puts a hall insido a pet, whereas all theovidence 
goes to show that a pet was a single homestead, 
and on p. lxxxiv. seven instances are given of pit 
and hal being “ used indiscriminately ” as 
names of the same places. I suggest that the 
words in question denote three distinct 
holdings: (1) Ball do min (=,Farm at (the) 
green); (2) Ip “ Et ”; (3) Ip “ Air.” Et would 
of course be the familiar ett of our Fictish 
inscriptions—hearth (i.e., homestead); and in 
the St. Vigean’s Stone we,shall fiud another ip 
described as an ett, Air is an adjectivo 
meaning “ ploughed.” 

There is another passage in the Book of Deer 
where one is sorely tempted to find ip. We 
are told (plate iv.) that theMormaer of Buchan 
gave to Columcille and Croatia udeloic Stiprat 
goalee chiilie pette me garnait, which is rendered 
(p. 92) “from Cloch in tiprat to Cloeh petto 
mic Garnait”— i.e., from Stone of the (in) 
Well ( tiprat ) to Stone of Farm of m’c Garnait. 
In the reprint of a former letter I have divided 
itiprat differently, as — int ip Rat; but for int 
one would have expected ind, I cannot quote 
an instance of rat = rath, and in any case it 
ought to be in the genitive, and is not—so I 
recant. The well in question was doubtless 
either Abbey Well or St. Drostan’s Well. 

But note that in this passage we have evi¬ 
dence as early as the twelfth century of march- 
stones (clochan) of property, which is what I 
have been insisting that almost all our inscribed 
Pictish stones are; and note that the stones 
here mentioned are also stones which define 
the boundaries of property of Columcille and 
Drostan; and the St. Vigean’s Stone, which 
we are about to consider, is also a stone which 
serves as the boundary between property on 
the one side belonging to Drostan and an ip 
or holding called Ev Bhret on the other, which 
was the ett or homestead of a man called Forcus 
(O’Bhrot ?). 

The “Drosten” Stono, as it is commonly 
called, is now in the porch, and was once in 
the kirkyard, of St. Vigean’s, in Forfarshire. 
On one face it has a cross of interlaced orna¬ 
ment, with borders containing animals, &c., 
treated decoratively. On the other it has a 
man kneeling with drawn bow and arrow; in 
front of him a wild boar; above him several 
Pictish symbols and a variety of animals, chiefly 
wild, including a bear. Both the long edges 
between these two faces are also ornamented, 
and at the bottom of one of them is the in¬ 
scription, in exellant Latin half-uncials : 

dROfeen^ 

IP 2 eu 5 b’ReS ! 

eS2 J F@R-,- 

cuf- J 

Before explaining this inscription, it must 
be said that the stone is, by all accounts, so 
placed that tbo inscription—which is only 
raised about a foot above the ground—is not 
very easy to study minutely ; but that I have 
worked with a microscope on an admirable 
photograph, taken by Mr. James Milne, photo¬ 
grapher, of Arbroath, before the stone was 
placed where it now is. Let me also say that 
—although no one has previously suspected it— 
the Latin letters are cut over a scratched Ogam 
inscription. I hope some day to be able to 
properly define the Ogams, but I doubt its 
being possible from my small photograph—at 
least, without still further shortening sight 
already too much shortened by such work. 

The small punctuation-mark like a figure 2 
always denotes the end of a word. The first line 
also has at the end a stop something like this, . 
The third line has at the end the punctuation -,- 


which is meant to have the effect of our 
hyphen. And there is a - at the end of the 
entire inscription. The ’ is also employed after 
the consonants h and F to raise them in the 
genitive case to hh and Fh, like • in Irish. 

The b in the second line has always been 
mistaken for an o: I only discovered the 
stumpy head of the Irish b when examining 
the punctuation-marks with a microscope. We 
had a very similar case in tho hoto of the 
Newton Stone. 

In the third line, whore Forcus is raised to 
the genitive and becomes Fhoircus, the i is 
placed crosswiso inside the o. In the first line, 
where Drostan is raised to tho genitive and 
becomes Drosten or Droisten, an i seems to be 
placed crosswise over the o : in this position 
it comes very near other linos in the stone 
which run in the same direction, and apparently 
belong to the previous Ogam inscription, and 
it looks to me as if for the purpose of further 
defining this stroke a small i has been written 
on top of it. 

The first line means “ Of Drostan,” Pictish e 
as usual equalling ai. It means that the 
property on the left—the side of the stone which 
bears a cross—belonged to a church or 
monastery dedicated to St. Drostan. “ The 
great numbor of sculptured stones which have 
been found about the church point it out as a 
site of early ecclesiastical settlement, and 
suggest that the old parish may have been the 
territory of an early Celtic monastery ” (Stuart, 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, ii., p. 7). 

The other three linos refor to the property on 
tho right—the side of the stone which has the 
man and animals on it. The second line gives 
the name of this property Ip Ev Bhret. It 
was an ip or family-holding, and was acoording 
to custom called by the name of its ocoupants 
in the locative-dative case, just as in the Logie 
Elphinstone Stone, and, as we shall see by-and- 
by, in the Aboyne Stone. The family were 
descendants (grandchildren r) of Brat, the 

f onitive of whose name would be Bhrait, 
ictish Bhret, here written B'ret ; as his 
descendants they were called aihh, Pictish ev. 

The last two lines tell us that this O’Bhretpro- 
perty istheeM, i.e., the “hearth,” or homestead, 
of Forcus. Ett, which exact form is also found 
on the Lunasting Stone, has been already fully 
explained in former letters .■ to those who have 
not read them I can only now say that it is the 
Pictish equivalent of the Irish ait. Prof. Ray 4 
has pointed out on p. 2G9 of his paper that the 
actual form Forcus (= Fergus) is found in 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba, at the end of the 
seventh century, as the name of an Irish king 
of the sixth century. Here it makes a genitive 
Fhoircus, written F'oircus. 

Forcus himself was very possibly one of the 
O'Bhret family. Tho ancestor of this family 
was a brat or “ judge” ; and from some news¬ 
paper abstraot of a paper by Prof. Mackinnon, 
kindly lent me by Lord Archibald Campbell, I 
find that in a Gaelic charter of 1408 a man bears 
the name Mac-a-bhriuin, meaning “ Son of tho 
Judge.” 

The entire inscription may be renderei thus, 
“Drostan’s — Holding O'Bhret's, hearth of 
Forcus.” 

My next letter will include all the remaining 
stones which belong to my subject. 

Edward W. B. Nicuoi.son. 


because they did not see how to make it yield 
a satisfactory sense without resorting to sup¬ 
plementary emendations of little probability. 
I agree with Prof. Hempl that none of the 
suggestions hitherto made, from those of 
Bouterwek and Grein downwards, can be 
accepted as fairly plausible; but his own pro¬ 
posal pleases me less than any other. It will 
not do to assign to sengan a sense which the 
verb is not known to have had in any Germanie 
language. The only authenticated sense is “ to 
singe, bum ”; if fire is mentioned in connexion 
with the verb it is always as instrument, never 
as object. And then the meaning given to the 
passage by the emendation is hardly tolerable. 
It may be conceded that the author of the 
“ elder Genesis ” has very little claim to be 
called a poet, and a good deal of bathos may 
be allowed to the emendator of his text; bat it 
is possible to abuse the privilege. 

I think, however, that the reading sengan is 
probably right. If I may venture to add 
another attempt to the many that have been 
made to correct this difficult passage, I would 
suggest that a line may have been omitted. It 
is very unlikely that any conjecture can exactly 
hit the mark; but possibly the sense may be 
approximately represented by the following:— 

“ wolde his sunn owellan 
folmum siuum; fjre sengan 
wlitc seynsumne ; i ceobedd reodan (cf. 2931-2, where 
read onri'ad) 
images dreore.” 

Another mode of filling np the gap would 
be : — 

“ lioftt lichaman ; lijfruman eweman.” 

The kind of enjambement supposed in these 
conjectures is fairly common in the “ elder 
Genesis.” It is very possible that my sugges¬ 
tion may be wrong; but I have the satisfaction 
of feeling that, at any rate, it cannot be worse 
than some of those which have previously been 
made. Henry Bradley. 


SPENSER, “ FAERIE QUEENE,” I. ii. 18. 

Oxford: April S3,1891. 

Mr. H. Littledale’s suggestion has been 
anticipated and discussed in Notes and Queries. 
At 7 S. viii. 478, I quoted a parallel passage 
occurring in F. Q. iv. vi. 13, which seems to 
show that Dr. Eitchin’s interpretation is cor¬ 
rect, and that there is no need to alter the 
punctuation of the first and the best subsequent 
editions. The entire stanza may be quoted : 

“ So, as they coursed here and there, it channst 
That, in her wheeling round, behind her crest 
8o sorely he her strooke, that thence it glaunst 
Aiowne her backs, the which it fairehj blest 
From foule mischance ; ne did it ever rest. 

Till on her horses hinder parts it fell; 

Where byting deepe so deadly It imprest, 

That quite it chynd his backe behind the sell, 
And to alight on foote her algates did oompell.” 

It ( — in both passages, the sword on its 
stroke) in the one case “glances down his 
shield,” and in the other “ adowne her backe” ; 
“blame” = “mischance”; and “blest” 
delivered. The parallelism is exact; and the 
grammatical construction of “glancing down," 
if we were inclined to adopt Mr. Littledale's 
interpretation of the passage, is not apparent. 

C. E. Doble. 


c.edmon’s "genesis,” 290G-7. 

London: April 90, 1891. 

The emendation sengan for the unintelligible 
sencan is so exceedingly obvious that it 
may be presumed to have been the first 
thought of every person who ever read 
the passage. The scholars who have not 
accepted it, therefore, must have deliberately 
rejected it. Probably they have done so 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Scxdiy, April », 7 30 p.m. Ethical: “Some at Oeoige 
Meredith’! Women,” by Miss Alice Woods. 

Monday, April 80, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Typewriting Machine!,” L. by Mr. H. C. Jenhina. 

8. p.m. Ariatotelian: “ Epictetna,” by Mr. B. J. 
Ryle. 

8.30 p.m. Japan: “Aapecta of 8ocial life in Japan,” 
by Archdeacon Shaw. 

8.30 p.m. Parkea Marcum: “ Barometrlo Condition! 
and Air Movement*,” by Mr. K. H. Scott. 
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8.80 D.m. Bt. Hutin'a Town Hall: “ Twenty 
Thonaano;Feet above the Sea," by Hr. Edward Whjm- 
per. 

TctnDiv, Hay 1, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Rubies,” 

L.bvProf. J.W.Rndd._ 

8 p.m. Anglo-Ruuiau: “ The Russian Language,” 
by Mr. A. Kinloch. 

6pm. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ Greek and Other 
Legends of the Deluge,” by Hr. P. Le Page Renouf. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers “The Mauuiacture of 
Briquette Fuel.” by Mr. W. Colquboun. .... 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ The Bchinoderms collected 
during the Voyage of H.H.8. Penguin and by H.M.8. 
Eiena, when surveying Macclet field Bank,” by Prof. E. 
Jeffrey Bell; “Studies in Teleostean Morphology 
from the Maxine LaboraUxy at Cleetborpes." by 
Mr Ernest W. L. Holt; “ Field-notes on the Wild Camel 
of Lob Nor,” by Mr. 6t. George Littledale. 

WsDxssDiT, May 9, 4 p.m. Archaeologicsl Instilnte 
“Remedies in the Sloane Collection and Alchemical 
Symbols,” by Mr. F. C. J. Bunnell; Photographs of 
Stones, from the Drift Deposits, Long Island,Ml.; 
Rubbing of a Monumental Brass, lately found in Tong 
Church. Shropshire. 

4.80 pjn. Camden: General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Boyal Society: Conversazione. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Nickel,” by Mr. A. Q. 

Char let on. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: “Bhakspere's At Ton Like It," 

by Mr. J. A. Jenkinaon. _ _ , 

Thvbbda y, May 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution : ” The Solid 
and Liquid States of Matter,” L, by Prof. Dawar. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The Habita of Certain Species of 
Lemna,” by Mr. H. B. Guppy; “ The Fertilisation of 
Certain Malayan Orchids,” by Mr. 5. N. Ridley. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Btruotura end Chemistry 
of the Cyanogen Flame,” by Prof. Smithelle; “The 
Condition in which Carbon exists in Steel,“ by Mr. J. O. 
Arnold; “Hydrindone and ita Derivativea,” by Dr. 
Kipping; “ Volatile Compounds of Lend Sulphide,” by 
Mr. J. B. Hsnnay. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: James Forrest Lecture: 
“The Relation of Mathematics to Engineering,” by Dr. 
John Hopkineon. 

8.to p.m. Farkee Museum: “ Moisture: ita Deter¬ 
mination and Measurement,” by Mr. W. Marriott. 

Faro ay, May 4, 8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary Meeting : 
Presidential Addreasby Prof. A. 8. Napier. 

8 p.m. Viking Club : “ The Orkney and Shetland 
Tsunp,” by Mr. Edward Lovett. 

8 p.m. Toynbee Literary Association : “ Eighteenth 
Century Literature—The Romantic Movement,” by Prof. 
Kdward Dowden. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: Bound Production of 
the Lower Animals,” by Prof. C. Stewart. 

Batubday, Kay S. 3 pm. Royal Institution: “Colour 
Vision,” I., by Captain Abney. 


SCIENCE- 

DR. BUDGE’S “BOOK OF GOVERNORS" 
AND “DISCOURSES OF PHIL OXEN US." 
The Book of Governors : the Historia Monastics 
of Thomas, Bishop of Marg5, a.d. 840, 
Edited from Syriac MSS. in the British 
Museum and other Libraries, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge. Vol. I.: The Syriao Text, Introduc¬ 
tion, &o. Vol. II.: The English Translation. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Discourses of Philoxenus, Bishop of 
Mabbdgh, A.D. 485-519. Edited from 
Syriao MSS. of the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries in the British Museum, with an 
English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
Vol. I.: The Syriao Text. (Asher.) 

Syriac scholars not many years ago were in¬ 
debted to the author of these two works for 
furnishing them with a model edition of the 
Syriao text, together with an English transla¬ 
tion, of The Book of the Bee, a work which was 
soon followed by his History of Alexander the 
Great, being the Syriac version of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes (seethe Academy. 1890, No. 926). 
We are now put under fresh obligations to Dr. 
Budge, who, within the last few months, has 
brought out, in a manner worthy of a pupil of 
the late Dr. Wright, two of the most important 
texts of Syriac literature which had hitherto 
remained unpublished. 

The “Historia Monastics” of Thomas, 
Bishop of Marga and Metropolitan of Beth 
Garmai, consists of two volumes. Vol. I. con¬ 
tains the Syriac text, which has been edited from 
four Nestorian MSS., two of which Dr. Budge 
himself procured in the East for that purpose. 
By closely following the pointing of these 
MSS., the author probably enables scholars to 
form an exact idea of the actual pronunciation 
of Syriac by the Nestorians in the ninth oen- 
tury. In addition to this the book contains a 


valuable introduction, in which the life and 
work of Thomas .and the history of the 
monastery of Beth 'Abbe are set forth; and a 
full description of the rise and development of 
Christian monaetioism and asceticism in 
Mesopotamia has been here given, so far as we 
know, for the first time. A history of Rabban 
Hormizd and the foundation of his monastery 
at el Kush has been appended; and, in con¬ 
nexion with this subject, we are glad to see 
that Dr. Budge has lately announced the 
edition of a Syriac text, by Sergius of Adhor- 
baigan, which, up to the present day, is once a 
year recited at el Kosh, in commemoration of 
its founder. The indexes of proper names 
and of Greek and Latin words used in the 
Syriac, with which Vol. I. concludes, will 
prove especially useful to the philologist. 
Vol. II. contains a literal English version of 
the hook, accompanied by a considerable 
number of footnotes. By adding these the 
author has conferred an invaluable service on 
all those who are interested in the history, 
chronology, and geography of Mesopotamia; 
and having travelled in that part of the East 
himself, he has often been able to put in a few 
words of comment a more graphic and detailed 
description of localities or high roads than 
anyone could give who has gained his knowledge 
from books only. We must not pass over 
in silence the important extracts from 
Isho-yahh III., Patriarch and Catholicus of 
Adiabene, and from the “ Paradise ” of Pal- 
ladius, quoted in explanation of Thomas’ 
narrative, with which the notes to the transla¬ 
tion as well as the introduction of VoL I. are 
interspersed. A perusal of Dr. Budge's Book 
of Governors raises the hope that he may give 
us more such specimens of Nestorian life and 
literature, such as are contained in the two 
beautifully printed volumes before us. 

Especially welcome to Biblical students will 
he Dr. Budge’s edition of the Discourses of 
Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh in the first 
half of the sixth century, which he has under¬ 
taken for the Boyal Sooiety of Literature. This 
eloquent writer, who was born at Tahal in 
Beth Garmai, circa a.d. 460, and was the author 
of the celebrated Philoxenian Version of the 
New Testament, also wrote, besides numerous 
other works, thirteeen homilies, the Syriao 
text of which (comprising 625 pages royal 
octavo) has now been edited by Dr. Budge 
from eight MSS in the British Museum, of 
which the earliest dates from the sixth century. 
A comparison shows that the text of these 
discourses was handed down to at least the 
ninth century without any essential corrup¬ 
tion; and we may thus hope to form a fair 
judgment as to the Biblical text the author had 
either before him or in memory, and to advance 
a step in the investigation of the history and 
development of the Syriac version of Scripture. 
In a second volume Dr. Budge proposes to give 
an English translation of the Discourses, and to 
print extracts from the unpublished treatises of 
Philoxenus which throw light upon difficult 
passages thereto. The handsome binding of 
Vol. I. adds to the attraction of the book, which 
is further enhanced by four photographic plates 
giving specimens of the most important MSS. 
from which the text is published. Let us hope 
that bis new duties as Keeper of the Depart¬ 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at 
the British Museum will not prevent the author 
from an early issue of Vol. II. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics —Vol. xv. 
4 ; Vol. xvi. 1. (Baltimore.) The contents of 
the first number are: a paper by Mr. Basset on 
« Toroidal Functions,” which embodies results 
laid before the London Mathematical Society 


by the author last year; a valuable Note by 
Dr. F. N. Cole on “ Simple Groups as far as 
Order 660,” which is a continuation of like 
work by the author to vol. xiv. W. H. Echols 
writes on “The Expansion of Functions in 
Infinite Series.” E. W. Brown gives the com¬ 
pletion of his memoir on “ The Elliptic 
Inequalities in the Lunar Theory.” A snort 
Note follows on “ The Multiplication of Semi- 
Convergent Series,” by Prof. Cajori: it' is afi 
attempt at the extension of results given by 
Voss (Math. Ann., vol. xxiv., p. 44). The 
longest paper in the number is by T. F. 
Hoi gate, on “ Certain Ruled Surfaces of the 
Fourth Order.” In continuation Of work by 
Cayley and others, the writer considers " those 
species which may be generated by two 
projective sheaves of planes of the second 
order.” Prof. Cayley sends a Note on the 
so-called quotient G/H in the theory of Groups. 
The Second number, which is furnished with 
an excellent likeness of Prof. Lie, opens with 
a memoir by E. B. Van Vleck “ Zur 
KettenhruchentwiokelungHyperelliptischerund 
iihnlicher Integrate.” This exhaustive piece of 
work is illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
references. Mr. Basset contributes a paper on 
“ Waves and Jets in a Viscous Liquid.” In vol. 
ix., Prof. Greenhill discussed the principal 
cases of wave-motion in a frictionless liquid 
which had been solved up to that date ; 
Mr. Basset now considers certain problems of a 
similar character when the viscosity of the 
liquid is taken into account. The remaining 
papers are “ Sur 1’inversion des integrates de 
fonctions a multiplicateurs,” by M. E. Picard, 
and on orthogonal substitutions that can be ex¬ 
pressed as a function of a stogie alternate (a 
skew symmetric) linear substitution, by Dr. H. 
Taber. 


Plane Trigonometry. By 8. Loney. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—Elementary Trigonometry. 
By H. 8. Hall and 8. R. Knight. (Macmillans.) 
I7.a/-L of these little hooks is excellent, and the 
student might well he content with either. 
There is, of course, the old familiar material, 
but it is decked out to such attractive guiBe as 
the authors could contrive. Each is more 
elementary than some recent works on the 
subjeot which have been based on De Morgan’s 
ideas; but the second is the more elemental^, 
as the writers have eschewed the use of infinite 
series and imaginary quantities. From our 
point of view, which is that of a school teacher, 
the latter, therefore, is the hook which we 
should recommend for hoys. It is drawn up 
with that skill whioh shows the writers to he 
past masters in the art of teaching, and is 
quite on as high a platform for Trigonometry as 
their previous hooks on Algebra are for that 
subject. We have read the text with care and 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. Logarithms are 
not relegated to Algebra, but come in for a full 
and careful discussion; the worked-out examples 
will furnish capital models for pupils and should 
“ cure that inaccuracy which is so often due to 
olumsy arrangement.” The chapters on heights 
and distances, properties of triangles and poly¬ 
gons, and the final ohapters on miscellaneous 
transformations and identities, and on miscellan¬ 
eous theorems, strike us as being very well done. 
A good deal to the same purport may he said of 
like parts in the first book, hut for the reason 
stated we have gone more carefully over the 
other. We have found the examples we have 
tried correct, with the exception, in the second 
book, of p. 219, ex. 7, interchange sines and 
cosines; p. 353, xxiii. (o), 1, answer should be 

sin 31 it a no fr t *tojiLg. The hooks differ on one 
sin a 2 sin a 

point. The first hook devotes seven pages 
to a list of formulae, whereas the other is 
opposed to the practice. Something may 
he said on both sides, though we ourselves 
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incline to the opinion that such lists “ encourage 
indolent habits and foster a spurious confidence 
which leads to disaster when the student has to 
rely solely upon his own knowledge.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Institution 
will be held on Tuesday next at 5 p.m. On 
Thursday afternoon, Prof. Dewar will begin a 
course of three lectures on “The Solid and 
Liquid States of Matter. ” The evening discourse 
on Friday will be delivered by Prof. Charles 
Stewart, on “ Sound Production of the Lower 
Animals.” 

The second James Forrest Lecture, in con¬ 
nexion with the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
will be delivered on Thursday next by Dr. 
John Hopkinson, his subject being “The 
Relation of Mathematics to Engineering,” 

The Duke of York has intimated his willing¬ 
ness to become an honorary president of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The council have 
just made the annual awards for the current 
year. The two royal medals to Capt. H. Bower 
and M. Elisee Recius : the former for his journey 
across Tibet from west to east, from the 
borders of Ladakh to the borders of China; 
and the latter in recognition of his life-long 
devotion to the study of comparative geography 
and more particularly in recognition of the 
completion of his great work, entitled La 
Nouvelle Otographie Universelle, of which the 
twenty-first and final volume was published 
last year. The Murchison grant to Capt. 
Joseph Wiggins, for his services, extending over 
a quarter of a century, in opening up the Kara 
Sea route to Northern Siberia and the naviga¬ 
tion of the river Yenesei. The back grant to 
Capt. H. J. Snow, for his rectification of the 
map of the Kurile Islands, the result of obser¬ 
vations made during many years’ voyages 
among these islands. The Gill memorial grant 
to Mr. G. E. Ferguson, a native of Sierra 
Leone, whose route sketches and itineraries 
have greatly assisted in clearing up the 
geography of the Gold Coast interior. The 
Cuthbert Peek grant to Dr. J. W. Gregory, of 
the British Museum, for his recent journey to 
Lake Baringo and Mount Kenia. Prof. H. 
Mohn, of Christiania, Mr. Justin Winsor, 
librarian of Harvard University, and Mr. 
Frederick Jeppe, the author of a map of the 
Transvaal Republic and a large contributor to 
the geography of South Africa, were elected 
honorary corresponding members of the society. 
The annual dinner of the society has been fixed 
for May 28. 

On Monday next, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Edward 
Whymper is to deliver a discourse at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, entitled “ Twenty Thou¬ 
sand Feet above the Sea,” which will be illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides from photographs 
and sketches by the lecturer. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last issue (Zweiter Band, Heft 3) of the 
Beitrcige zur Atsyriologie (Leipzig: Hinrichs) 
concludes with a paper by Mr. S. Arthur Strong, 
on “Some Oracles to Esarhaddon and Asur- 
banipal,” from tablets in the British Museum 
hitherto unpublished. The cuneiform text is 
given, in facsimile reproduction of Mr. Strong’s 
copies, together with a transliteration, an 
English translation, and notes. The oracles 
are delivered by Asur and Istar; the geo¬ 
graphical names mentioned are the people of 
Gimir and the land of Ellipi. We may mention 
that the four preceding parts of this publication 
have been illustrated with portraits of Grote- 
fend, Ludolf, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Prof. 
Jules Oppert. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological. —( Dictionary Evening, Friday, 

April 13.) 

Prof. Skrat, vice-president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Murray made his yearly report on the progress of 
the Society’s New English Dictionary. Since the 
last report, the letters 0 and E have been com¬ 
pleted ; D is in type to “ Definition,” and F, 
which Mr. Bradley edits, to “ Fiancee.” D and E 
will form vol. iii., and F G H vol. iv., if they 
can be squeezed into one volume. The publication 
of two parts of 0 and E bo soon after one another 
has made many readers suggest that, in future, 
the parts shall be half-crown ones of seventy-four 
pages each, and issued regularly every two or three 
months. So far as the editors are concerned, this 
might be done if Mr. Bradley could get another 
capable man on his staff. During 1893 50,000 
quotations were sent in, of which 9500 were due 
to Mr. Henderson, who set himself to illustrate 
combinations and phrases of simple verbs; 300 of 
his slips appear in the Dictionary article of 
“ Come.” More extracts from the best modern 
novelists—Hardy, Meredith, Haggard, Ward—are 
wanted. Thirteen sub-editors sent in work: 
Mount, Robertson, Anderson, Bartlett, Bousfleld, 
Brandreth. Brown, Browne, Liiwenberg, McClin- 
tock, Smallpiece, Beckett, Nesbitt. Parts of J, K, 
M, N, O, P, R, T, W still need sub-editing. The 
best helper was Dr. FitzEdward Hall, who read all 
the proofs, as did Messrs. Qibbs, 'Johnstone, 
Fowler, Sykes, Amours. Profs. Sievers, P. Meyer, 
Pollock, Maitland, Goudie, Vines also gave aid. 
The bulk of D consists of de. and die- words, 
which are dull and diilicult because they have so 
much connotation beside their denotation: their 
uses are vague and indefinite, their forms and 
meanings often confused, specially where their 
Latin originals have verbs with both prefixes, like 
de-eernere and dit-cemere. In Mid. Eng., both 
“decern” and “discern” occur in the senses of 
the modern “discern,” as well as in those of the 
modem “ decern.” “Defer,” to put off, is not 
from L. de + ferre, but from die ( dif .) + ferre. 
After “defer,” “different” and “difference” 
were taken into English, and then “differ” was 
used as a distinct verb. But to make up for 
treating as distinct two words from the same 
original, one of them, “defer,” to put off, was 
confused with another “defer,” to Bubmit to 
another person’s judgment, from L. de-ferre, to 
carry down, tender, submit. The initial d in 
“daffodil” has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. It first appears in Turner’s Herbal (1547), “the 
white affodil or Dutch daffodil,” Cotgrave (1611) 
has“thaffodil”; it is from Fr. atphodile. “Damp” 
was (1) a noxious exhalation, miasma, as in 
“choke-damp, fire-damp,” (2) a watery vapour; 
fig, a dejection of spirits: “ shame, that cold water 
damper to an enterprising spirit ” (1748); “ out of 
sixteen people, five dampers were present” (1818). 

“ Dank,” moist, disagreeably moist, was formerly 
our “ damp.” “ Dandy,” from “ Jock-a-Dandy,” 
came from Scotland to London in 1813-14. The 
West Indian fover “ dandy ” was altered by the 
Negroes of the islands from the East African 
denghy got from Somali. “ Dapple-grey ” is per¬ 
haps from Icel. deppil spotted, but has been mixed 
with “ apple,” whose equivalent is used in the 
other Teutonic and the Romance languages. 
“ Darkle,” vb., was made from the adverb “ dark¬ 
ling,” taken as a participle. The “deck” of a 
ship is two hundred years older in English than 
in Dutch. “ Debenture ” is from Latin debentur : 
“ there are due to N. £5 for goods, &c.” It was 
first a voucher for paymont of stores or a soldier’s 
wages, which was then taken to a pay-office; 
next, an acknowledgment of debt; then of a loan 
to Government, and in 1847 to a joint-stock com¬ 
pany ; later. Debenture-stock was formed. 
“Daughter.” “dead.” “ dear,” “black death” 
(coined by Mrs. Markham), “gray” and “grey,” 
&c., were also dealt with.—A hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Murray for his services to the 
Dictionary. 

Meteorological. —( Wednnday, April 15.) 

Thb president, Mr. Richard Inwards, delivered an 
address on “ Some Phenomena of the Upper Air.” 
He said that there are three principal ways in 
which the higher atmosphere may be studied- 
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by living in it on some of the great mountain 
chains which pierce many miles into the air in 
various parts of the globe; ( 2 ) by ascending into 
it by means of balloons; and (3), by the study of 
the upper currents as shown to our sight by the 
movements of the clouds. After describing the 
effects of rarified air on animal life and natural 
phenomena, Mr. Inwards proceeded to give an 
account of various balloon ascents which had been 
undertaken with the object of making meteoro¬ 
logical observations. In 1850 Messrs. Barra! and 
Bixio, when they had ascended to 20,000 feet, 
found the temperature had sunk to fifteen degrees 
Fahrenheit; but this was in a cloud, and on 
emerging from this 3000 feet higher, the tem¬ 
perature fell as low as minus thirty-eight degrees, 
or seventy degrees below freezing point. In 1862 
Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell made their famous 
ascent, when they reached an altitude of about 
seven miles from the earth. A short time ago a 
bailoon, without an aeronaut, but having a set of 
self-recording instruments attached, was sent up 
in France; and from the records obtained it is 
shown that a height of about ten miles was 
attained, and that the temperature fell to minus 
104 degrees Fahrenheit. Clouds are simply a form 
of water made visible by the cooling of the air, 
which previously held the water in the form of 
invisible vapour. Every cloud may be regarded 
as the top of an invisible warm column or current 
thrusting its way into a colder body of air. After 
referring to the various classifications and nomen¬ 
clatures of clouds, of which that proposed by Luke 
Howard in 1803 is still in general use, Mr. 
Inwards Bald that, whatever system of naming and 
classifying clouds be adopted, it should depend on 
the heights of the various clouds in the air; and 
he gave a few rough rules by which the compara¬ 
tive altitudes of the clouds may be judged, when 
there is no time or opportunity to make exact 
measurements. Among the indications by which 
a cloud's height in the air may be gathered are its 
form and outline, its shade or shadow, its apparent 
size and movement, its perspective effect, and the 
length of time it remains directly illuminated after 
sunset. By the last method some clouds have been 
estimated to have been at least ten miles above the 
surface of the earth. The cloud velocities at high 
altitudes have been carefully noted at the Blue 
Hill Observatory, Mass., U.S., and show, prac¬ 
tically, that at about five mites height the 
movement is three times as fast in summer, and 
six times in winter, as compared with the currents 
on the earth’s surface. After showing a number of 
lantern slides illustrating the various types and 
forms of clouds, the aurora borealis, rainbows, &c., 
Mr. Inwards concluded bis address by urging the 
desirability of establishing a good cloud observa¬ 
tory somewhere in the British Isles. 

Victoria Institute,— (Monday, April 16.) 
Prof. E. Hull in the chair.—Mr. T. G. Pinches 
described some results of the researches made by 
him among the Babylonian tablets now under 
examination at the British Museum. He first 
reviewed the attributes of the thirteen gods in the 
Babylonian Pantheon, each of which claimed to 
be Aa or Ya of the Gods; he quoted tablets of 
about 650 b.c , in which the king used the word 
god as a monotheist would, and then went back to 
the third millennium ».c., where he found tablets 
using the same expression in the same sense. 
Further light was thrown on the reason for this by 
other important inscriptions, and the author stated 
that of late the evidence had accumulated which 
forced him now to regard the Babylonian Pantheon 
as really one god.—A discussion took place, in 
which it was pointed out that, ae in the earliest 
Egyptian, so now in the early Babylonian records, 
there was evidence of a piimitive monotheism. 
Those contributing to the discussion were Sir H. 
Howorth, Dr. Liiwe, Mr. Rassam, Major Conder, 
Mr. Mengedoht, Mr. D. Howard, and Canon 
Girdlestone. 

Aristotelian.— (Monday, April 16.) 

Biiadwokth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie read a paper on 
“ Mr. Bradley’s View of the Self.” It was con¬ 
tended that there were apparent inadequacies in 
Mr. Bradley’s system, due to an insufficient recog. 
uition of the place of the self in knowledge. The 
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various senses in which Mr. Bradley recognises the 
self were distinguished—the sentient self and the 
self as a psychological construction being appa¬ 
rently the most important. It was urged that it 
is necessary to recognise also the sell as the unity 
of experience and as the ideal involved in know¬ 
ledge ; and it was contended that by introducing 
these conceptions certain modifications would be 
rendered necessary in Mr. Bradley’s system, 
especially (1) a removal of the antithesis between 
truth and reality ; (2) the introduction of a positive 
instead of a merely subversive dialectic; (3) a 
modification of the analysis of psychological 
elements, through the explicit recognition of three 
stages in the development of consciousness; (4) a 
reconciliation of the two Bides of self-assertion and 
self-denial in the moral ideal; and (5) a more 
fully developed view of the finite world as the 
revelation of the Absolute. It was acknowledged, 
however, that on all these points Mr. Bradley has, 
to a considerable extent, supplied his own cor¬ 
rection.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 

Historical.—( Thursday , April 19.) 

Mr. Oscar Browning in the chair.—Mr. C. V. 
Merrinn was elected a fellow.—A paper was read 
by Prof. T. F. Tout on “The Earldoms under 
Edward I.” in which the policy of the Crown 
towards the great territorial houses was explained 
and illustrated by an examination of the distribu¬ 
tion of the several earldoms, based upon the actual 
returns contained in the Inquisitions post mortem 
and other records.—Sir James Ramsay, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, Prof. Cunningham, and Mr. H. E. Malden 
took part in the discussion. 


FINE ART. 

Persian Ceramic Art, belonging to Mr. F. 
Ducane Godman, F.R.8., with Examples 
from other Collections. The Thirteenth- 
Century Lustred Wall-Tiles, by Henry 
Wallis, with Illustrations by the Author. 
(Privately printed.) 

Tbis volume concludes what is one of the 
most sumptuous of illustrated catalogues. 
The special function of the art of chromo¬ 
lithography has never perhaps been so fully 
shown as in these pictures of lustred Persian 
pottery, unless, indeed, it be in those 
wonderful facsimiles of old book-bindings 
with which the skill of Mr. Griggs adorned 
the illustrated catalogue of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club exhibition in 1891. The 
colours of some of the vases pictured in the 
previous volume of the Godman collection 
were more powerful and the whole effect 
more gorgeous; but we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Samuel Hodson has hit his 
colours in the present plates with a nicer 
exactitude, and has rendered the lustred 
surfaces with even greater success than 
before. 

If we begin by speaking of the illustra¬ 
tions, it is Mr. Wallis’s own fault (or, rather, 
virtue); for in that graceful and interesting 
essay embedded between the catalogue and 
the appendix, which he has framed with 
a lovely margin of design, from a Persian 
MS. in the British Museum, and inlaid with 
figures of tiles all printed in gold, he .tells 
.ns that he has thus adorned his text with 
the benevolent intention of enabling his 
readers to refresh their eyes when tired of 
his own literary performances. This attests 
a generosity and a concern for the happiness 
of his fellow creatures which are quite 
oriental in their scale, and also quite in 
accordance with the spirit of that beautiful 
art of which the volume is a record. 

But, indeed, the illustrations may be 
regarded as part of the text. They are, in 


modem parlance, “ documents ” in a true 
sense. When sifted and compared with the 
patience and artistic instinct of Mr. Wallis, 
these tiles reveal certain variations in design 
which enable him to place them in some¬ 
thing like chronological sequence, and they 
also bear inscriptions (and in a few in¬ 
stances dates) which are a great assistance 
to the historian of art. Unfortunately, 
with regard to these most beautiful and 
interesting examples of the art of Persia in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
is little to help such internal evidence; but 
what Mr. Wallis has done shows how much 
more may possibly be accomplished when 
the comparatively few examples which have 
reached Europe in recent years are supple¬ 
mented by others belonging to the same 
and to preceding periods. That they 
exist in the ruins of once great cities like 
Rey can scarcely be doubted; and we may 
hope that before very long these precious 
dust-heaps will one day be excavated by a 
Schliemann, a Dieulafoy, or a Flinders 
Petrie. 

Meanwhile, what we already possess of 
the ancient ceramic art of Persia in the 
British Museum, at South Kensington, and 
in private collections, nay, even this very 
volume itself, is sufficient, if not to satisfy 
the historic appetite, at least to raise the 
vision of a world like that of the Arabian 
Nights: a world of groves and nightingales, 
of gardens and gazelles, of palaces glitter¬ 
ing with gold and gems, and of a people 
careless and luxurious, lovers of the chase 
and the wine cup, clad in purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day. 
Even the wall-tiles of their ruined buildings 
breathe still that “ joy of life ” which once 
possessed them, and have inspired Mr. 
Wallis (not perhaps without a tinge of pro¬ 
fessional envy) to write this eloquent descrip¬ 
tion of a painter’s Utopia. 

“The Persian artist of the times when these 
tiles were produced had not to roam the world 
for subjects. Seated in his open shed, the 
gorgeous procession of Eastern life passed 
before him. The images of the gallant noble 
on his curveting charger, the sedate merohant, 
the dainty maiden, the laughing children, were 
photographed on the tablets of his memory, to 
be represented in the lustred line when occa¬ 
sion required. So, also, the gorgeous and pro¬ 
fuse flora suggested endless motives for decora¬ 
tion in his “ unpremeditated art.” But beyond 
and above all was the ever-present source of 
inspiration, the light that is known only in the 
East, and in which his spirit rejoiced. His 
wants were few, and bountiful nature is liberal 
in the East. Calamity might come ; but then, 
generally, it was the sharp stroke that smote, 
and body and soul parted. He knew little of 
“ the weariness, the fever and the fret ” of 
modem Western life, and he would not import 
into his art—so sensitive and responsive to all 
outward phenomena as well as to all spiritual 
emotions—that of which he had no experience. 
Hence it has come to pass that these few square 
inches of glazed pottery carry with them, like 
the notes of the nightingale and the skylark, 
an ever-flowing sense of joy and gladness; and 
it is not surprising if one sometimes finds on 
the walls of those whose work lies in our sub¬ 
stantial, matter-of-fact, not unpleasant bnt 
often too smoky Western cities, a plaque that 
still, at the distance of six centuries, reflects 
the sunshine, the art, and the poetry of the 
far-off East,” 


So perhaps the Persian artist of the thir¬ 
teenth century lived and had his being; so, 
we fear, notwithstanding Mr. Wallis’s san¬ 
guine view of the futnre of Iran, the 
Persian artist will never live again. 
“There are no birds in any last year’s 
nest.” Cosmo Mohkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tite New Gallery opens next week. But the 
Royal Aoademy, adhering rigidly to its rule 
of the first Monday in May, will not open until 
the week after; the private view is fixed for 
Friday, May 4. 

The forty-first annual exhibition of pictures 
by British and foreign artists at the Frenoh 
Gallery, Fall Mall, will also open next week. 
The special attractions are Turner’s “ Meeting 
of the Waters,” and a series of studies from 
nature by Prof. C. Heffner. 

We may further mention that a collection of 
pictures and sketches, by the late Charles Jones, 
of the Royal Cambrian Academy, is now oa 
view at Mr. A. Bertram Lond’s studio, Ryder- 
street, St. James’s. 

The following have been elected members 
of the Royal Society of British Artists: Messrs. 
Robert Christie, Reginald Maohell, E. H. Read 
Montague Smyth, Frank Spenlove Spenlove, 
and Holland Tringham. 

Ah exhibition of works by past and present 
students of the City and Guilds of London 
School of Technical Art will be held in the hall 
of the Skinners Company from May 1 to May 
9, The exhibition will include sculpture, 
modelling, engraving, drawing, painting, 
design, house decoration, and wood engraving, 
Among the past students of the school who 
will contribute are Miss Barlow, Mr. Harry 
Bates, Mr. George Frampton, Mr. W. G. John, 
and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 

Oh Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
second instalment of the valuable collection of 
old silver plate formed by Mr. Robert Day, of 
Cork. The larger portion is of Irish manu¬ 
facture, including not a few examples of the 
seventeenth century, made at Dublin, Cork, 
and Youghal. There are several chalices and 
patens. The catalogue is illustrated with 
three photographic reproductions. 

The April number of the Studio (Roll) 
is in some respects the most noteworthy that 
has yet appeared. A lithograph by Mr. 
Whistler, entitled “Les Gants de Suede,” 
is a remarkable picture, and is printed 
hors texte. And apropos of it there are two 
interesting little notes on lithography; one of 
them by Mr. Rothenstein, whose art now 
attracts much attention, and the other by Mr. 
Way, the most artistic of practical lithographic 
printers. Then, in addition to a report in 
extenso of the leoture in which Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore throws cold water by the bucketful 
upon the average art student and the ordinary 
painter, for whom he does not conceal his in¬ 
difference, there is a short paper by Mr. Lys 
Baldry, on the late Albert Moore, several of 
whose designs are reproduced in exquisite 
fashion. Mr. Moore’s “Summer Night,” we 
cannot help thinking, actually gains by the 
absenoe of colour. 

The new Part of Archaeologies Aeliana, 

S ublished by the Society of Antiquaries of 
fewcastle (London: Andrew Reid), is, as 
usual, full of interesting matter and excellent 
illustrations. First, there is a brief report of 
the committee appointed to make excavations 
per lineam valli. Two series of cuttings were 
made at different parts of the vallum. One led 
to the discovery of a bronze axehead and a flint 
scraper, suggesting whether the vallum may 
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not possibly be a work of the pre-Roman 
period; the other disclosed traces of a wido 
road running parallel with the wall, but 
apparently of later date. Then we have a 
detailed account of the Roman bridges over the 
North Tyne near Chollerford, and two articles 
upon the Roman altar to the goddess 
Garmangabis, which was found at Lanchester, 
in Durham, last July (see Academy, August 19, 
1893). General Sir William Crossman describes 
a bull of Pope Adrian IV., relating to Neasham 
Priory in Durham; Mr. Cudwallader J. Bates 
treats of the battle of Flodden from contem¬ 
porary records, in supplement of a former 
paper by Dr. T. Hodgkin; and there are also 
several good papers on local churches and 
families. Finally we may mention an article 
on the Goldsmiths Company of Newcastle, 
.who branched off from the Plumbers in 1702, 
and who discontinued the privilege of assay in 
1884. The Company itself still exists, and 
possesses a circular copper plate, upon which 
the punches of no less than 287 makers have 
been impressed. 

THE STAGE. 

It is true, certainly, that at half the London 
theatres the serious pieces are doing badly, or 
have done so badly that they have now ceased 
to do at all. Changes in the bills are announced 
in every direction, though whether they will 
produce a success, either popular or distin¬ 
guished, yet remains to be seen. Meantime, 
an actor of excellent comedy—a man whose 
voice, whose appearance, whose gait, whose 
manner have been quaint comedy itself (we 
mean Mr. Edward Terry), has taken again to 
burlesque, from which, so to say, he sprang. 
Miss Kate Vaughan—one of the earliest 
revealed of the modem Muses of the Dance— 
has forsaken the old writers for a return to the 
extravagances in which she was wont to be 
nimble. Burlesque or fantastic opera—opera 
supported by no serious and no artful strains— 
is what pays best of all: it is quite curious to 
witness, even on a brilliant Saturday afternoon 
like that of last week, the eagerness of the 

? ublic to regale itself with song and dance. 

n the banquet of the drama, solid fare is neg¬ 
lected, and appetite is roused only upon the 
appearance of the entremett. 

Ok Friday in last week the annual public 
reading by the members of the Shakspere 
Reading Society, under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel, took place at the Steinway Hall, 
theplay ofj“BichardII.” having been selected for 
the entertainment of the evening. Very wisely, 
we consider, was the piece chosen, for on the 
regular stage—notwithstanding the play’s in¬ 
dividuality of interest and its unquestionable 
charm of diction—we are never, we fear, likely 
to behold it Mr. Poel always oontrives to get 
the best that is to be got out of the ladies and 
gentlemen whom he teaches to read, and a great 
deal is to be got out of the highly intelligent 
members of the Shakspere Reading Society. 
Though dispensing with scenic effect, Mr. Poel 
does not scorn the aid of music, and Mr. Vinning 
composed for the occasion an appropriate 
ohorus. 


MUSIC. 

BERLIOZ' ••FAUST" AT VENICE. 
The performance of Berlioz’ “ Faust,” which 
was given on April 19 at the Fenice Theatre, 
is quite an event for Venice. None of Berlioz’ 
music had ever been heard here before; and 
that which is most often played here is the 
music of Rossini, varied by “Crispino e la 
Comare.” The performance of “ La Damna- 
sione de Faust ” was a purely local effort, due 
entirely to the'energy and enterprise of the 


Cavaliere P. A. Tirindelli, who got together a enough for guidance as to the mood in which 
chorus of 120 and an orchestra of 80, partly the piece can best be heard.” It seems to us 
from the Liceo Musicale Benedetto Marcello, that the title and the music were at variance, 
and partly with the aid of amateurs, many of for the latter scarcely rose to a tragic level, 
them society people. The undertaking was M. Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, gave an 
certainly a hazardous one; but it has proved, on interesting performance of Schumann’s Concerto 
the whole, very successful. The soloists were not in A minor, though the reading was, perhaps, 
specially remarkable; but the chorus had been a little too objective to pass as pure 
brought into very workable order, and the “Schumann.” Certain traditions have been 
orchestra kept together extremely well. The handed down by the gifted widow of the 
brilliance of Italian voices, their sharp staccato oomposer, and it is difficult for a critic to 
way of attacking a melody, a certain jollity approve of even the slightest departure from 
in singing, suited some parts of Berlioz’ music them. One must, however, beware of becoming 
admirably. And there were certain things in narrow-minded, s M. Sapellnikoff met with a 


it—certain snaps, and dashes, and leaps—which 
I have never heard better done than by 
this Venetian orchestra. An Italian orchestra 


brilliant reception, and, by way of enoore, 
played a Liszt Rhapsody. Miss Ella Russell 
sang in place of Miss Amy Sherwin. She came. 


is always at its best in passages of loud bril- in fact, to listen, but kindly volunteered to 
liance ; but it can never stay to give all the tine assist the directors, who, at toe last moment. 


shades. And in German music, such as the learnt that Miss Sherwin was unable to 
selection from Weber’s “ Euryantoe," which appear. 

the band was playing the other day in the Mr. Bevan gave a concert at St. James’s 
Piazza, it loses the whole character, the whole Hall on Monday evening; and, to commemorate 
effect, of what was intended by the composer, the anniversary of Shakspere’s birth, settings of 
The music of Berlioz is much more possible to some of his songs were included in the pro- 
an Italian orchestra than perhaps any other gramme. The idea was a good one, and it 
serious foreign music ; for Berlioz has all toe seems a pity that it was not carried out more 


serious foreign music; for Berlioz has all the 
brilliance of the Italians, with a finesse which 


seems a 
thorougl 


pity that it was not carried out more 
;bly. It would not be difficult to draw 


one would like to call French if any other up a long and attractive programme of '* Shah 
French composer had manifested it. It must spere ” music, both vocal and instrumental, 
be said, however, that the Cav. Tirindelli’s Miss Samuell, Miss dara Butt, and Mr. Lloyd 


orchestra never quite got that silvery quality achieved special success. The Dilettante Vocal 
which Berlioz' music, at its loudest, always Quartette sang a glee by Spofforth, and a 
has if properly played. That was not toe fault part-song by Buck; while the Meistersingera 
of the conductor, who over and over again Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Norfolk 
carried his orchestra with him by the mere Megone, performed three dances from Mr. Ger- 
force of his will, and seemed to wring his man’s Incidental Music to “Henry VIII.” 
effects out of them. Mr. Frederick Dawson gave his second 

The house was crowded; the audience Pianoforte Recital at St. James's Hall on 
a little puzzled, not without enthusiasm, Tuesday afternoon. The programme oom- 
but not inclined to be over enthusias- menced with Bach’s Fantasia Chromatica and 
tio. Wbat seemed to me curious with Fugue, which was followed by Beethoven’s 


an Italian audience was that some of the Sonata, (Op. 31, No. 2), in toe same key. It 
parts which produced least effect, so far as I was a happy idea to place these two works in 
could soe, were just those parts in which juxtaposition, for in mood they greatly resemble 
Berlioz had really done what their favourite each other. Mr. Dawson’s reading of the former 
composers had always been trying to do : those was neat, but colourless. In toe Sonata, eepe- 
parts in which he hurls a mass of sound at you cially in toe Adagio, he showed more warmth; 
like a bomb-shell; those explosions which in there was, however, great lack of delicacy 
Rossini are ludicrous, in Verdi fine, but which in toe Allegretto. It is not given to all pianists 

__i___ J 1:1_ T) _ l: — A i* ___ iai_ ai__ « a_ T _a- »» 


no one has ever managed like Berlioz. A 
Venetian audience could not but recognise, and 
could not recognise without admiration, toe 
astonishing mastery and novelty of Berlioz’ 
orchestration. Bntlfancy they still preferred, 
and will continue to prefer, the orchestration of 
Ponohielli. Arthur Symoks. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Berlioz’ “King Lear” Overture was per¬ 
formed at toe third Philharmonic Concert at 
the Queen’s Hall, on April 19. This work was 


to achieve success with toe “ Appassionato ” 
Sonata. It cannot be said that Mr. Dawson 
failed, yet in his rendering there was evidence 
of thought and study rather than of feeling. 
This was followed by Beethoven’s last three 
Pianoforte Sonatas (Op. 109, 110, and 111). 
The first was somewhat roughly handled; in 
the second, however, toe pianist rendered far 
more justice to the oomposer and to himself. 
His technique was admirably neat, and his 
conception of toe musio good. In the last 
there was, again, excellent playing, and yet toe 
pianist did not reveal the full message of the 
music. Mr. Dawson deserves every encourage¬ 
ment ; he has Beethoven at his fingers’ ends, 


one of the sins of his youth. It was programme 10 neeinoven at ms nngers onus, 

music; and Berlioz himself, who, at the tone at ■* war r5 er T ,< ? a f8 Tea *' M kj® 

which it was written, had just been the victim ^-^ervice^he^ jrdl, mdeed^be ^s^did 


TV UlOU AW WOO TV A IVtOU) UOU I uou 1/WU KUO TAVWAAAA . . . . • . * n n__ _ . 

of treachery and faithlessness, was the real pkyer and tone artist. J. 8. Shed lock. 

hero. There is plenty of passion in this Over- __ 

tore; but the ideas are not deep, and the work- ““ “ “““ 

manship is not striking. The pieoe, however, MUSIC NOTES. 

is scored with consummate skill: in fact, with 

genius. Berlioz had not much to say, but said The Royal Academy of Music has just com* 
that little remarkably well. The performance, pleted its seventieth year of work. A com- 
under Dr. Mackenzie’s direction, was spirited, memorative concert will be given at the Queen’s 
The programme included another Overture, Hall on Thursday, May 10. The whole of the 
one by Dr. 0. H. H. Parry, “ To an Unwritten music will be selected from the works of past 
Tragedy,” heard for the first time at these students (such as Sir Joseph Bamby, Sir Stern- 


concerts. The music is interesting, the dale Bennett, F. Corder, E. German, Sir G. 
subject-matter is attractive, and the Macfarren, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, and Sir A. 
developments show skill. The work is Sullivan), and all the performers will be either 
good and worthy of its composer, though present or past students. The proceeds of toe 
scarcely likely to increase his reputa- concert will be devoted to toe fund for assist- 
tion. We cannot agree with toe remark in ing poor and deserving students by the pay- 


the programme-book: that “ the title tells us j ment of fees. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO/S NEW BOOKS 

THIS HAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

THE MYSTERY OF 
CLEMENT 

DUNRAVEN. 

Ia 3 toIr., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

BY THE ATJTHOB OF “A GIRL IN A THOUSAND,” Ac. 


DOHA BUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

A HIDDEN CHAIN. By the 

Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” 11 A Orest Tempta¬ 
tion,” fto. In 3 vole , crown 8vo, 81a. Sd. [fit J lay. 


SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

THREE EMPRESSES- 

Josepbioe, Marie-Loutae, Eugenie. By CAROLINE 
GKAREY, Author of ‘ In Other Lands,” &c. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—'‘‘This charming book.. 

Gracefully and graphically written, the story of each 
Empress is clearly and fully told.This delightful book.” 


G. CAR DELLA’S SECOND NOVEL. 

MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00., beg to announce that the NEW NOVEL, 
by the AUTHOR of A KING'S DAUGHTER , one of the most successful Novels 
of the year 1892, is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries, entitled 

THE PERFECT WAY OF HONOUR. 

Of A King's Daughter some of the leading Papers said, “ The name of G. Cardella 
is new to ns, but we venture to predict if she or he puts out more books of the character 
and strength of A King's Daughter it will not be long before her name is familiar to 
all who like wholesome, well-written, interesting fiction ”; “ The Novel is so good 
that we should be glad to see another from the same pen ” ; “ Extremely attractive ”; 
“ Instinct with humanity ” ; “ Powerful and pathetic ”; “A careful, conscientious 

performance.”- 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00., London. 


THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 


HEADY, MAY 1st. 

WOODSTOCK. 2 vols. 

TEN ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY W. HOLE, R.S.A. 


BY ALFRED SMYTHE. 


SIR DUNSTAN’S DAUGHTER, 

and other Poems. By the Author of “ The Warlock,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8a. 6d. With Portrait. [Just out. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, and 

HAPPINESS. By “ISIDORE.” Crown 8vo, elegant 
cloth, 2a. 6d. 

Y0JIK81I1RE r08T.— tl A thoroughly sensible, a tho¬ 
roughly practical, and prettily got-up volume.” 

DIGBY, LONG & 00., 18, Bouverie Street, E.O. 

MUDIB’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For tbe CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
BPANIBH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weokly Exchange of Book, at the 
Houses of Subecriben) fmm Two Guinea, per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite In Ono Subscription and 
thnaleaaan the ooet of carriage. 

library boxes gratis. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post frss. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, seoond-hand 
greatly Rednced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in doily communication with thin Library. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Rood, S.W.; and 48. Queen Victoria 8t„ B.C 

THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro¬ 

voke merriment. 


( 1 ) 


I Q\ ANOBlVM EROHITUH, the devouring 
\Aj) book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stiokphast Paste. 


( 3 ) 8° ORe better? 


Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 
London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." 

Just published, 8vo, price 6s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER: a Study. 

By the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 

By thx Saks Authoh. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 

into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vole. Revieed 
and Complete Edition. 8vo, 36s. 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS 
on “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." 

8 vo, 6a. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 


aGmip%iw7i 

Ufw&LB&ctrt’ 

s^%iW^ 0 wu*vA. 

Paper, 1$. 6oL.',Cloth.,Zs. 

London-.T.FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEP08ITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* email earns on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 


qI_q SHIRTS REFIT ?' E ? ) t i ! , p e Jr i8hLin ? |, * 2s -f 


Jtn-r aaa mu a/, r mu ■ 11011 jumru, an. i 

_ __. ___ _ or very beat Irish Linen, returned 

free, ready to wear, 2s. fid. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinorv wear, 
nny size, post free, 2s. 9d.. 3s. 9U., 4*. Jkl., 5e. fld., or 6«. Ski. Twilled 
Nitflit Shirts, 2s. lid.. 3e. M., 4 b. 9d., or 5s 9d. LINEN COLLARS ami 
CL FFS. Best 4-fola Collars, 4s. 6<1. and 5s. fid. do*.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-dor... poet free. Napkins, 2s. fid. perdoz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. fid. per dozen: Table IDIOU I I Phi Clkl 
Cloths. 2yards square, 28. Jkl. each, I R I I 1 LlliCIl 
21 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 8<L; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10Jd. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached. 2 yards wide. Is. 1 Id. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8ld. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 41d. i>er yard: 
Surplice Linen, 7d. iwr yard; Class Cloths, 3s. fid. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. fid. per doxen; Damask Towels, Gs. fid. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Tmvelg, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children's, Is. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. fid. Hemstitched— 
Lillies’, 2s. 3d. • Gent’s, 4s. lid. per doxen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of tho world, post free. Monograms, Crests. 
Coats of Arms, Initials, Ac., woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists poet free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M'HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LA.ND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR riVE SHILLINGS rER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

"PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


yOUPS, 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PIES. Al»o, 

JgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rjpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS — 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME OF PEOFE8SOR JEHU'S SOPHOCLE3. 


SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA. PART VI. of the PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by It. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Kegius Professor of Gre 3 k in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYBANNUS. Third Edition. 12a. Gd. 

Part II. OBDII’US COLONEUS. Second Edition. Ilia. 6d. 

Part III. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. 12a. 6d. 

“The whole edition, eo far, exhibits perhaps the moot complete and elaborate editorial work which has ever appeared.”— Satenhnj Review. 


Part IV. PHILOfTKTES. J2<. r,J. 
Part V. TRACHINIAE. 12«. 6d. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

Vol. X. [Nearly ready. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE and other HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewing, M.A., F.R.S, M.Inst.C.E., 

Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, l£s. [Immediately. 

ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecil Torr, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BEOWULF. Edited, with Textual Footnotes, Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 

Glossary, by A. J. WYATT, M.A. Lond., B.A. Cantab., sometime Scholar of Cbiist’s College. Crown Svo, 8 b. 6d. 

A DISCOURSE of the COMMON WEAL of this REALM of ENGLAND. First printed in 1581, 

and commonly attributed to W. 8. Edited from the MRS. by the late ELIZABETH LA.MOND, Girton College. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“ It is our opinion that for interest and importance, few books recently published in the department of social history have approached this dke^urse on the * Common Weal of this Realm 
of England/ and that none has surpassed it for editorial patience and insight .”—Educational Review. 

New and Cheaper Edition, fcap. Svo, 4 b. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, according to the Text followed in the 

Authorised Version, together with the Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Frees, by the late F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

ADVERSARIA CRITICA SACRA. With a short Explanatory Introduction. By the late F. H. A. 

SCRIVENER, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By the late W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL D., 

Fellow of Christ College, and Professor of Arabic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Robinson, M.A, Jesus College, 

Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, 24. 

The BISHOP of SALISBURY.— “ Contains much useful information and sensible instruction.” 

The DEAN of 8T. PAUL'S.—“It will be most useful in assisting those engaged in teaching children the real meaning of the Church Catechism.” 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 

of Christ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

** Throughout the book is of great merit.”— Guardian. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. Crown 8Vo, 7a. 6d. Or in Separate PartsPart I., up to and including the Solution of Triangles, 5a. Part II, ANALYTICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 3a. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE 


NATURAL SCIENCE 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 8ER1E3. 


MANUALS. 


HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish 

Laboratory. Crown 8vo, 6». Thr Tll .„ , trc published Separately. 

HEAT. By B. T. GlaZedrook. Crown Svo, 83 . | LIGHT. By R. T. Glazebrook. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

•• Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the class-room and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Gla^ebrook’B work .”—Nat are. 

A further Lint of Forthcoming Volumes in this Series will he forwarded on application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF TH 

GASIMIR DELAVIGNE, LOUIS XI. Edited with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by H. W. EVE, M. A., Head Master of University College, School, 
London. 2s. 

“Mr. W. H. Eve has done notable service to French teachers, but he has, perhaps, never 
done a better than when he prepared for the Pitt Press the Edition of Delavigne’s Louis XI. 
Before us. The text itself is eminently suitable for boys in higher middle forms, and no one is 
better qualified than Mr. Eve, either by scholarship or teaching experience, to provide notes 
for them.”— Guardian. 

GUIZOT.—DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVO¬ 

LUTION D’ANGLETEBBE. Edited by H. W. EVE, M.A. 2a. fid. 

ARISTOPHANES.—VESPAE. By C. E. Graves, M A, 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. [Immediately. 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes 

by W. S. HADLEY, M. A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cumbiidge. L Svarhj ready. 

TACITUS-AGRIOOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by the 

Her. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College. 8s. i ready. 


E PITT PRESS SERIES. 

PLAUTUS.—ASINARIA- Edited by Rev. J. H. Gray, M-A, 

Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Cluetn’s College. l yearly ready. 

CAESAR.-DE BELLO CIVILI. Book III. Edited by 

A. G. PESK&TT, M.A , Fellow cf Magdalene College, Cambridge. [.Wnify ready. 

A NEW ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 

THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. 

WEST, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

“Will soon become a r Undard text in secondary schools, aid mark an epoch in the teaching 
of English grammar.”— Uadnlian. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOB SCHOOLS. 

PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press |@iE. 
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0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MKN in all part-, willing to KF.CKIVK KKS1DKNT 
UTIENTS. giving full particulars and terms. sent gratis, [lie list 
includes private asylums, ; fa'lumls also recommended.—Address 
Mr. 15. II. Stockkr, S, Lancaster J’lriee, St rand . ^.('■__ 

A UTHORS desirous of controlling the 

-A"\_ Publication of tluir Works, and acquiring the largest pro¬ 
portion ot the Profits, may do so by applying, in the first instance, 
to “ D," care of Watson's Advertising Olh<-, «. l.'.o. Fleet Street. London, 
E.C. MSS should, in no ease, be forwarded until after communicating 
with t he Advertiser.___ 

ALLOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

X_J Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delsarte, .Esthetic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expre--i«.n, Pnietiee in Heading, 
Recitation, and CritieiMti. The I’llAFFEF.-N*>HLK TRAINING 
S< ll«)OL of KXPRi:i. Dorset Street, l'ortmau Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIK MASON. __ __ 


T3YR0N — SHELLEY — KEAT 

JD MEMOltlAM KNIiOWEU VIlAliCY 1’ltlZKS I 


KEATS : IN 

1 for the REST 

ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Woinuu of any nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and “Gossip." Ik. fid —For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to Kosk Mary Cbawsiiay, Bwlch, 
Breconshire.____ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

XX. Scientific, Literary, aud Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Raynk & Co., 40 , Norfolk Street, Slr.iml, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations.__ 

FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

115, FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Lowest Charges. 11 ighest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List:—115, Fleet Street. London. 


»J<HE 


CATALOGUES 

TT'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES ou application. 

_ DP LAU & CD., 37, So no Square._ 

AEDEKER’S & BADDE LEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

DU LA IT A CO., :i7, Souo Squaiif, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOG l'KS po.it/ire on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catolo</oca on application* 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 

"IV/TESSRS. LUZAC & CO. have a large 

XtX Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly aud at moderate prices. 

T UZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

-JL_J Containing Notes and News on, and a Biographical List of, all 
In w Publications on Africa and the East. Published Monthly. 
Annual Subscription (post free). 

* The A* \ukmv. Fell. 4, 1 «:w, writes: " Messrs. Luruc ft Co.’s 

Oriental List.d* senes the support of Oriental students.It 

gives, tinder the heading of * Notes and News,’ detail* about important 
Oriental work*, win.-h arc both »i«n full and more cartful than any¬ 
thin y oj the tort to <»• favivl (l*i v/ierr." 

V-1 V., No. HI. (Match, JV‘P, just out. A few copies of Veils. I. 
to IV. arc still to be had (hulf-lxiuiid, with fullAuthor'» Index, Ac.) 
at Os net each volume. 

Lists unit Cutuluffiws of (Jrientul Works to he had on application. 
LUZAC k CO., Publishers to the India Office, 4H. Great Russell 
Street (opposite the British Museum, 1 , London, W.C. 
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NIYERSITY of GLASGOW. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

ALTERATION OF DATE. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow w ill, in the month 
of JULY or some Mib s ,-quent date, proceed to the appointment ot a 
PROFESSOR to occupy this newly-instituted Chair. 

For the present, the duties are as Ldl -w> :-The Ordinary Course will 
consist of loo Lectures, the Honours Course of .hi Lectures, aud the 
Professor will not he required to teach for more than six months. 

The Normal Salaryattached by Ordinance to the Chair is £>m. 

The appointment will W made.of ritarn aid rulpam. and carries with 
it the right t<> a pension on conditions prescrilR’d bv ordinance 

The undersigned will give full information as to the duties, <x< , and 
Candidates are requested to badge with him twenty copies of their 
application, and of any Testimonials they may desire to submit, on or 
before Tuesday, 1-th June. 

Alan E. Claitirton, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
PI,’West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


of GLASGOW. 


UNIVERSITY 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month 

of July or some Huhsequeut date, i>roe,;ed to appoint a rKur KhNOK 

to occupy the aliove Chair in this University,recently rendered vacant. 

The protes-or will be required to niter on Ins duties from 1st 
October next, from which date tin- appointment will take effect. 

The Normal Salary of the » hair has Wen fixed by ordinance at £fW0. 

The Chair has tin official residence attached to it. 

The appointment ik made ad ritaia aut andcame# with It 

the l ight to a pension "ti eondition.s prcoTifu-d >»y ordinance 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information <b sired, twenty copies of his Application, ami 
twenty copies of any Testimonials he may desire to submit, ou or 
before Tuesday, 12th June. „ 

Alan E. ( i avckhton, 

Secrctiry to the Glasgow University Court. 
Dl, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

ijiHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; aud Yorkshire College, 

^Vu^ENTRVNCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine), on MONDAY. Jim: l*th, and following days. 

An Entrance EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faeiiltv of Music), on MONDAY. Ji m t*th. ami following days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Fa.-illtics 
of Arls, Seieuee and Law) ou THURSDAY, Just 14th, and lollowing 

' The Examination Fee (£‘J), accompanied by a list of the subjects 
present-d, must be sent to the Reoistkau. from whom conditions of 
entrance and turf her particulars can lie obtained ou or before June 1st. 
Manchester, April, 1*1*4. _ 

jyjASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 
The Council invite’, APPLICATIONS for the above PKuFESSOR- 

Applicationa, accompanied by thirty-six copies of Testimonials, 
should he sent to the undersigned, not. later than the 2rtth of May. ]* *4. 

The successful Candidates will he required to enter upon their duties 
on the 1st of October, . . 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
Further patticulars may. lie obtained from 

Geo. If. Morlet, Secretary. 


dRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, 

VT E.C.-TWO LWTliKES l.y .1. LAHMOU. IJ.1V..K.R.A. «o 
“THE AETHER ,n.l iu REI.ATIoNS In SI U Kill A L, 1 11ENO- 
STENA,” will I..; Kto-n ,.n TEE-IEVV. SI is Mil. and »jjli'w OT, 
SEiyMh.-TWo FINAL EECTEliESnf tl« EOI IISE ..n "l II AN L, 
will 1.0 wiSon l.y K IRI, 1-EAESON. SI. A.. nil Till IIM’AS. SI o l„tli 
aud Friday, May 11th. All Four Lectures are free to the public, and 
commence at Km. ____ 

rpHE GROVE,HIGHGATE,LONDON,N. 

BCHOOL FOE Gillie. 

Pihmti’H . Mr,. LACEY. 

lIcil).MlfTiii:-s-5liss LACEY, SnuiervHIr11:.U, nxfnr.il EiratCTass 
in tho Honour Schotd of Modern History; Oxford University 
Extension Lecturer. 

VlMTINT. TKAOIKltS: — 

Miss ,J. W. K inn alpv. Somerville Hall, Oxford; iirst tliiss in the 

Honour School of Natural Science. 

Miss A. G. E vil**, Newuham College, Cambridge; lirst Class Natural 

Miss \ \ °L rTpium), fJirtnn College. Cambridge: Classical Tripos 
Miss M. R. 1I..MTK, Lady Margaret Ilall, Uxtord; Honours, Classical 
M.Hlerations. , 

Miss Louisa I'ki why (English laingiiaae, Llocution). . 

Mr. Aktih kSomkrv ki.u Professor at the Royal 1 oll-ge of Music. 

.Miss Gallatlv, Associate of the Royal College of Music. 

Mr. U. Gakhoiu s (Violin). 

Mine. Ui ivmu (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 

Mr. W. McPuraiso:; (Fencing ami Drill'. 

R*a KitLM *: Permitted to:— . . . 

The Lady Laura Ridding ; Miss M. Sh iw-Ddevre, Into Principal of 
Somerville Hall; Mrs. A. if. Johnson, Hon. Sec. Association for the 
Education of Women, Oxford ; Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
Hall ; the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester : the Rev. Professor 
•vines, M.A., Principal of Fniv. rsity Cnlleg,*. Nottingham. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 4th. 


T-ITGHER CAMBRIDGE, Rroebel and 

XT ndvatieed Examiiuitioiis. — STUDENTS PREPARED in 


Cla: 

IU 
bourh' 


-- . nn„. led with North London Collegiate School, under Miss 
. superintendence. Arrangements made for lmardiug iu neigh- 
ood.—Address Miss Torus, 145, Camden Road, N.M. 


P reparatory school for boys.— 

Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 
Plavfield ; Resident Masters.— Mrs. JAMES MACDuNELL, Gor»e 
Cliff, BokcouiIk: t bine, Bournemouth. 

TT'DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

X-J University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home c*r abroad, may bo obtained (free ot charge) by sending a “t a to¬ 
mcat of requirements to K. J. Bllvou, M. A., b, Laaoastv' Place, 

Si rund. t 

Digitized by 


Sal naff r o/ the valuable TAbrary of a Nobleman ,* Scientific and 
Philosophical Libraries of Two Gentlemen % and other Collec¬ 
tions; Two Pen-and-ink Sketches by Thackeray; Engraving 
after Constable , * The Cornfield t * die. 

lV/rESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 

lXL AUCTION, ut their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C„ 
ut 1 o’clock eitch tlay, as under 

On TUESDAY, May 8, 8ALVAGE from the 

valuable LIBRARY of a NoBLEMAN, including Gould’s Grand 
Works on Ornithology, 46 voIh— and other Important Works on 
HisL>ry, Science and Art, Bibliography, Ac., which, being only 
externally injured, are ca|>able of being re-bound. 

Ou WEDNESDAY, May 9. and Two Following 

r>;iv., til*’ M'lLNTinr anil PHIUlSOI’HICAL LIBRARIES of 
TWo GENTLEMEN, including tlie Writings of G. H. Lewes, Bain. 
Herbert Spencer, Mill, Hamilton, Lange, Lotzc, Uelierweg—Pritchard's 
Infu.Muia—WalkerV lusecta Ilrit-innica—Dupuy’s MollniMiues—Cohn's 
Biologic dor Prtanzcn, -j v«>ls.—Koch’s Deutschlands Crustacean, 5 
vols.—Journals and Pnx?ee«ling* of Learmsl Societies—Sets of Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Revi. ws-Tbeological Works iu b.vudsome bind- 
inga by Riviere, Bedford, Clarke. Mackenzie, Ac.—Notes and Queries, 
a niceVt, 7«> void.—Early Editions of the Works of Lever, Dickens, 
and Thackeray—Two Original Sketches by Thackeray—Drawing by 
Smirke aud an Album of Plates by G. Cniiksbauk—Franks and 
Autographs—Engraving, ’The Cornfield,' after Constable—Schloaa’s 
Bijou Almanac for lSPJ, Ac. 

To be vieweil, and Catilo gues had. _ 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

On TUESDAY. May 8, at 4 p.m. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK 

Will preside at a Lecture to be delivered in 
THE WESTMINSTER ToWN HALL. 

Bv Major CONDER, R.E., on 
“FUTURE RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE" 

(A Finnan for Excavations ut Jerusalem having been granted 
by the Sublime Porte). 

Doors open at H .*V> p.m. Hcwrveil seats. Ms. »«1. and 5a.; Unreserved, 
•Jk. »vl. and Ik. Early application should 1« mofle to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. i’4. Hanover-square. W, 

By order, G Eu Ut i E A KM STR ONG, Assistant Secretary. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

XX W\TER-CoLOURS. —The One Hundred and Twenty-fii>4 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 

10 till ti. Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. „ w „ 

_ Aiikkp D. Fbitp. R.W.8.,Secretary. 

■ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. —The 

XX) EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY', the 7th Mat, 
Admission (from h a.m to 7pm, except on first flay, when it ojien* at 
I" a.m ). Is. Catalogues Is. au d Is. i»d. Season Tickets. 5s. _ 

TpRENCH GALLERY, 120, PaU Mall.— 

X 1 The 41st ANNUAL 8PRINO EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “ The Meeting of the Waters." 
bv J. M. W. Ti kxkii, K.A., aud a Collection of Piotun.-s and Studies 
from Nature by Professor C. Hxitscu, is NOW OI’EN. Admission, 
including Catalogue, Is. __ _ 

T3RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

XX SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal. and 
liia Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene," Winged Humin-luadefl Lion and Bull, Ac. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures and made in Porcelain (parian). 

" fntvrextim? aud faithful reproduction*"—.i/Aeiirtetm, Oct. 7, 1SPJ. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to Aliuld Jxrvis (Sole Pul>- 

l tshcr). 4.:, Wilks lL »a*l, London. N.W._ 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

•VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

11 &c.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printer* 
and PuMishem, 12. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, IfiK^ks, Catalogues, Pamphlets. Prosjiectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, Ac., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Tyne, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
c onducted. Telep hone 2 759. Telegraph, “ African i sm. London." 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 nml 29 West 2Jrd Street, New 
York and 24 , BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, YV.C., desire to call tho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the*: cellent facilities 
nreueiited by their Branch House in Londor f or filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, arid for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
i.ATA LOGUES scut on application. __ 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

la remarkable for it* Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALAU*, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFF1ZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTf, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST, PETERS* 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARI8 SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

of ISf panes, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
l',S Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Oxe Siiiulis-u. _ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART . 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By John Ra?, M.A., Author of 

“ Contemporary Socialism.” Crown Svo, Is. 6d. net. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. Third Thousand. 

8vo, 10s. net. 

The LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Aldis 


WEIGHT. 2 vols. New Edition. Globe Svo, 10s. 


Tuk Evkkslfy Skiufs. 


READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, chiefly based on the 

Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola By the Hon. WILT JAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Hon. D.Litt., Dublin, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 2 vols., 
crown bvo, 30.4. 

•** Uniform with ” Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante,” by the same Author. 

A CA DEM 1’.—' 41 Long residence in Italv, and thorough mastery of its language and literature, hive specially fitS-d 
Mr. Vernon for the task of translation, enabling him to render difficult idioms and fine shades of meaning with h nrecisi«m 
scarcely to be attained by distant scholars whose knowledge of Italian is chiefly derived from books. Mr. Vernon’s present 
work, built on the same lines as the * Readings on the Purgatorio,’ is an equally valuable and even more comprehensive guide.” 

TIMES .—“The reputation oi the author and the high merit of his former work sufficiently attest the quality and merit 
of hia present labours.” 

PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By F. 0. Bower, D.Sc., 


F.R.8., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, Author of 
Botany.” Globe bvo, 3a. 6d. 


1 A Course cf Practical Instruction in 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIATION. Treated with 

Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of Species. By WILLIAM BATESON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, bvo, 21s. net. 

Prof. A. Macai.istku, F.R.8., in the EXPOSITOR ,—“ He has earned t.he gratitude of all biologists by his boldness in 
acting as pioneer in a most arduous task, and he deserves the thanks of all thoughtful men for the spirit in which he has 
carried out his researches.” 

XATURAL SCIENCE .—“ It is impossible to exaggerate the ekill and care with which this has been dene, and there can 
be no question that a most excellent introduction to the study of variation has been written.” 

A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf Boldrewood. 3 vols., 

crown 8vo, 31s. fid. 

SPEAK Eli .—“ Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the secret of Defoe. He tells his tale with so much precision and 

so much detail that he compels the reader to accept it..We congratulate Mr. Boldrewood upon having again achieved 

a real success.” 

CLASHOW UEItAL D.—“Singularly vivid and natural in its description of the most desperate and startling incidents.” 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary Angela Dickens. 3 vols, 

crown 8vo. 31 b. fid. 

WOULD .—“The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most progressively and consistently interesting novel 

she has yet produced.There is strong drawing in the character of Mrs. Rcmsyne.” 

LOOK MAS*—" She is an analyst of character, merciless often, always unflinching, but honest, serious, and capable.” 

MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and his FAMILY. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. By Archibald Forbes, 

LL.D. Cro« n bvo, S.. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

PART I., now ready, price 4s. net. 

A NEW SYRIAC LEXICON. 

By DR. C. BROCKELMANN, Bkeslau. 

With a Preface by PROFESSOR T. NCELDEKE. 

NOTE.—The Parts will he issued in steady succession, and it is hoped that the publication 
will be completed early next year. The price (in parts) will not exceed £2. A detailed 
Prospectus , with Specimen Page, will be sent by the Publishers free on application. 


Emniu'rgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 
London: SimI'Kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


IVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

i'T ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA BTKEET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Arc the sole represen tat Ires In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, nmv patronisedhy fho i 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. ; 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those encaged in tho investigation 
nud publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs. 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues , Ac., Ac., at a moderatecctt. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offi ces: 14, H E NRIETTA STREET. COVENT GAR DEN, L ONDON 
New Edition, pp. 3*24, cloth. Is., post free. 

TTOMCEOPATHIC FAMILY IN- 

sTRUCToR. By Drs. R. and \V. Errs. Dcscrilies fully and 
preperilws for general diseases. 

London; Jamks Errs A Co. (Ltd.), 4 M, TliruMlnoedle Street, 
and 17c, Piccadilly. 


TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTHERN 

NEWSPAPER 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Ready immediately at all Libraries and Bookseller*. 

POLAR GLEAMS. 

An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht. “ Blencathra,” 
through the Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 

BY HELEN PA EL. 

With a Preface by the MARQUESS of DUFFER'N and KV K, 
And Contributions bv CMtUsiu J()4ep i WijUlNS 
and FREDERICK G. JaCJvvON. 

With numerous Full-Page Illustrations. Demy bvo, cloth. 16a. 


Supplies high- 
cluss short and 
serial lid ion ; 
bright sketches; 
articles on 


general sub- 

KENDAL. SYNDICATE, jecta. 


JUST TU3LI3HED. 

With 6 Illustrations, royal Svo. 5s. net. 

MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD: 

Proceedings and Addresses on the Occasion of the 
Opening of the College Buildings and Dedication 
of the Chapel, October 18, 19, 1893. 


Beady this day at all Booksellers. 

NEW EDITION OF MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT 
WORK. 

ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred 

MILNER, formerly Under-Seuvtary for Fiohjicu in 
Egypt. New and Cheaper Kdit.ion, with an additional 
Prefatory Chapter on Egypt io lbiJi. Large crown, bvo, 
with Map, cloth 7s. fiJ. 

A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 

MISTHER 0 RYAN: An Incident in 

the History of a Nation. By EDWlKD MrNULTY. 
Small bvo, elegantly buund. a*, fid. 

1 Uniform with ** Stephen Remarx.'* 


Sixteenth Thousand now Ready. 

STEPHEN REMARX: A Story of 

Society and Religion. By tho Hon. and Rev. .TAMES 
ADDERLEY. Small Svo, piper, 1».; elegantly bound 
3s. fid. _ 

Parts I.—IV. now ready. 

WILD FLOWERS in ART and 

NATURE. An entirely new and beautifully Illustrated 
Work. By J. O. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National 
Art Traimog School, South K-nsington; and F. W. 
Btirbidge, M.A., Curator of the University Botanical 
Garden-, Dublin. In Six Parts. 2a. 63. each. 

“The illustration* are really beautiful. They are of the natural 
mz<\ u.vdh.-ntlv grouped, and tin: colour printing is exceptionally 
good .”—find rdinn. 

"The luttorpros is excellent and the drawings arc admirable.”—* 
Black and White. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

A NEW FIIENVH TEXT IMmiK oliteil l.v Mr. IK'IELt.E. 

LE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT By 


EMILE IIHTIEEoniO. rl„III, Is. lid. 11,1. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 


By James 


]>nd 0 


M A Nr, Gl.7 i,X Sc Cl’. 


B<>Ii;LLI’ BA.ll'niv. Gall. >. Oll'icier lUAeadcinie, Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College. Crown, Mo, cloth, is. (id. 

A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXER- 

CISK RO"K. Ily \V. .1. GUKLNSTIIF.KT. M.A, Head Mu«t«r 
of the Marling School, Stroud. Wuh Vocabularies. Crown Svo, 
cloth. In. 

BALZ AC.-UneTENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 

Edited Ly JAMES EulEU.E. CMli, Is. r,d. net. 

STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. Edited by James 

IIOIELLE. I'lutli, Is. (il. nvt. 

HUGO. — ftUATRE - VINGT - TREIZE. 

Edited l.y JAMES liillEI.I.E. ■-•s. r.I. nvt. 

DUMAS.-MONTE CRISTO. Edited by 

KKANi IS TAliVElt. M.A. til. net. 

GREVILLE—PERDUE. Edited by James 

UulULLU. "s. Ol. Uet. 

DUMAS.-Ees TROIS MOUSQ.UET AIRES. 

E-iited by 1W.SUMU II HAST. Cloth,:*. («l. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 

Kdited by A. .1A MS >N SMITH, M.A., and C. M. DIX, M.A. 
S<ju ire >vo, cloth, ‘Jr. net. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited 

l.y A. J. SMITH, M.A: ylvtli, 


WORKS By DR. WORMELL. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By 


i>ter of the 

I 'if 

8 ep; 


lit ml Foundation Schools 
ip! et • W,,rk. ::s. i»i 1 . ; wit 
lately, 2 s. each ; Answe 


Di WOUMKLL, I leadii 
of London. Lii::.- crown, svo. 

Answers, D. I’.ut.i I. and II. 
only. Is. 

AN ELEMENTARY 

TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. Specially 

adapted for the Science ami Art Department and other Evanti- 
nations. Fully illn*t.r.it>'d. Crown .syo, :n. net. A Volume of 
SOLUTIONS tor Teachers and 1’rivate Students, uet. 

LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, and 

LIGHT. Popular Couise* of instruction for Junior Student>. and 
Kveitmc Cl.i'sc*. Kaeh in ••tie vol , with numerous Illustrations 
Crown Svo. cloth. Is. net each. 


VX F.LF.M UNTAB V TREATISE «>\ 

FOURIER’S SERIES, and SPHERICAL, 

CYLINDRICAL. and KLLI I'Si »l DA L II \ ItMoN ICS. With 
Ai plie il ions to i’robleuis in M ulieinatie il l*hv«.p e. Hy W. E. 
HY KKI.Y, I'u.D , I'i'ofcsborof Mathematics iu Harvard Uuivcnsity. 
bvo, cloth, P.'s, ltd. 

London: 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Br.jionn Stueet, W.C. 

Digitized by vjv/vdyIL' 
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The only Full and Adequate Fine Art Representation of 
the Royal Academy. 

Ready Next Week, Part I„ price Is., of 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 

1894. 

To be completed in Five Parts, Is. each, or 1 vol., price 7s. Gd. 

This unique Work embraces the following, amongst other important characteristics .— 

The PIOT0RE3 are produced SUFFICIENTLY LiBQE to give an admirable idea of 
the originals. 

The PICTURE3 are reproduce! with such care as to ensure PERFECT IMPRESSIONS. 

in. 

It, „m contain some IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES, which wi.l appear 
EXCLUSIVELY in this [publication. 

IV. 

NOTE3 of an explanatory character will be issued in the Concluding Part. 

Ttf T* —Orders should at once be given, as the Work has each year 
beenout Sf£"nt wttUin a few day. or publication, and it will not be 

reprinted. CASSELL & COMRANY, LiM 


Fotice.—The First Article on the Royal Academy by M. H. 
Spielmann, with 8 Studies by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Bart., P.R.A., appears in 

MAGAZINE OF ART 

For MAY, price le., which contains— 

“THE FAN.” By Albckt Moore. Photogravure. 

“ GREAT YARMOUTH.” Original Etchin? by Percy Robertson*, A.R.P.-E. 

PRIVATE PICTURE COTXECTION8 in GLASClOVY and WEST of SCOTLAND.—MR. 

ANDREW MAXWELL’S COLLECTION. By Robert Walker. With 7 Illustrations. 
EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. By the Rev. W. J. LorriE. With Three 
Illustrations. 

“LITTLE KOUBILLAC ” In Tiro Parts. By Avstik Dobso*. With Three ulastraaons. 
REOENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. With Pour Illustrations. 

THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS of ROBERT BURNS : a Sketch. By the late J. K. 
Guay, F.S.A. Scot. With Nine Illustrations. 

AVE MARI A in ROME. Poem by Miss Mitiiilds Bund. With Three Illustrations by 

Jons Fl I.LKYLOVR, R.I. 

WILD NATURE in LONDON: as Seen by an Animal Fainter. With Fire Illustration*. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Seven Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART : Alt in April. 

iTF.n, Ludoate Hill, London. __ 


THEATRES. 


AT1ELPHI THEATRE. 

THH EVENIN'*!, at;.all, THE COTTON KINO. Meaem. 
Oharlts Warner, Charles Cartwright, A. Williams, E. ON, ill, 
Herbert Hemming ; Mesdames Alma 8tanlcy, Hall Came, 
Dion lloucicuult, anil Mias Marion Terry. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 10, FROU-FROU. Mrssrs. 
Brandon Thomas, Ovril Maude. H. B. Irving. Will Dennis, 
Crawley. Sc.; Mias Vane. MiaaMarie Linden. Miaa ttadclylle, 
Mias O’Brian, Mns M. Butler, and Mina Winifred Emery. 

GLOBE THEATRE. „ „ 

THIS EVENING, at (i. CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 

Penley. Meaara. Walter Everard, Sidney l’axton, H. Farmer 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Merrick. Clayton, Nina Moucicault. Pre¬ 
ened, at 8, by IN THE EYES OF THE W ORLD. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

. THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. B. J. I.onnen. John 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. Lanllaw, It. Carse; 
Meadamea Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, U. Wliiteford, 
E. Greville. Thorne, M. Maraden, and Miss May Yoiie. 
At 7.40, WEATHER WISE. _ 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. UTOPIA. LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrinaton, W. H. Denny. J. Le Hayc, W. r.inmore, 
Keott-Fishe. Gridley. B. Russell, and C. Kennmgliam; 
Meadamea Nancy M’lntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Konina Bran dra m. __________ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.ir>, JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Edward Irewis, Fred Emney, Arthur 
Neletone, Alfred P. Phillips, Chaa. Lovell; Mesdame* Grace 
Huntley. Emmeline Orford. Florence Daly. AdaDorre, Carrie 
Coote, Hilda Danbury, Millie Marion, Nellie and Maggie 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton._ 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GO-BANG. Mosdamea Jessie 
Bond, Agnea Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Kubie 
Tomple, and Letty Lind; Messrs. Harry Grattan, Geonto 
Grossmith, jun., Arthur Flayfair, Sidney Howard, Frederick 
Rosse, and John L. Shine, 

365 SHAVES 

For 6 d - 

A stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 

IS SAID TO LAST A YEAH. 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, Cd„ 1/-, 1/6, and 8/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, */-, and 3/-. 

T o H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

INLAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


QOUrS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

p __ami___ 

P OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. Also, _ _ 

X^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEP TEA, 
r jv URTLE - SOUP, and JELLY, and othey 
SPECIALITIES for - INVALIDS; 
CAUTION—BEWAltE ~of IMITATIONS^ 

SOLE AIMIRBSS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Vol. II, No. 3. MAY, 181*4. Price 1>. 

THE FREE REVIEW: 

A M O X ' I'll L r M .1 ll A /l XS . 

Edited by JOHN M. UoUEUTaON. 

Cl'SILNTv 

PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH : a Problem. By Srctfu-i. 
THE SIIAHoW of tiie TUMOR LEOENli. By 8. lii h ai .h Boom, 
THE CUY „f tiie CURATES. By c. N. Bahiiaii. 

THE USEEUENESSi.I PROFIT-SHARING. By LroroLD Kaiaiiur 
M VRRIAHK m EAST LONDON. By IV. F. Mast.,.. 

MORAL LUNATICS. By A L. Lee. 

•• INTIMATIONS u! IMMORTALITY." By W. Ksox JouJSJJ. 
THE lliOHT le LABOUR. By J. T. Blamhabii. 

THE FUTURE of CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By A Native or 
India. 

THE MORALITY of a PEOPLE. By Arthur Ltxm. 

London ; Swan Sonxkns-iiein A Co- Paternoster Square, EC. 


MOD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBEAEY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per nnnutn. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchan*e of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library- 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 

\ THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 
\ I / voke merriment. 

AX OB IVM F.RODITUAT, the devouring 
book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


ANYBODY go one better? 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

COCOA NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the pl:»o** of tea. Its a< live Principle Im.Iiir n youth- nerve 
Mmmldin, hupidies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
tin* F»U’in.— Sdd in Packets and Tiu.s, by Grocers, lab-1 led 
Eri•»*& Co., Ltd., ilouiofopathi'; Chciuists, Loudon." 

gitized 


A NETT ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


THE ROYAL 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


AND 


WORD TREASURY. 

By THOMAS T. MACLAGAN, M.A., 

Of the Bojal High School and the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The Dictionary consists of 714 pages, printed in 
a clear, distinctive type. . 

The Derivation or Source of each word is given, 
and the pronunciation Bhown. 

The Definitions and Meanings are stated in simple 
terms, and following the meaning is a List of 
Similar or Synonymous Words— a specially useful 
feature and literary help, which will commend it¬ 
self to all users of a dictionary, not only materially 
assisting to a clear understanding of the word 
sought, but providing a choice of alternative words, 
from which the most appropriate for any purpose 
may be selected. 

Besides the Dictionary proper there is an Appendix 
containing Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Say¬ 
ings, from the Latin, Greek, and Modem Languages; 
Abbreviations in common use; Prefixes and Affixes; 
and List of Geographical Boots, with Meanings. 

“ One of the best of the smaller dictionaries that we have 
seen .”—Westminster Gazette. .... . . 

■■Mr. Maclagan merit* high praise for his work, tad has 
given good grounds for enrolling hia name among scholarly 
British lexicographers.”— Eilncational Sews. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Bow, 
London, E.C. 

Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 6«. _ 

T)IiOTOPLA.!SM: Physical Life and Law. 

JL By I’rof. LioSel Bkale, F.K.8. Facts and ArKumeutBaaaimt 
Mechanical Views of Life os accepted by Huxley, Herbert frpenc<r. 
Strauss, Tvudall, and many others. 

IlAWKibOX & Soss. BO. Tall Mall._ 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery ha, Loudon. 
TlYO.AND-A.HA I, F per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly lalaucej, whan not drawn below <100. 

STOCKS, SHARES,and ANNUITIESpurchaaedandsold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives (rmall mm on 
depoalt, and allows Interest monthly on each completed <1. 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

rOR TWO OCINKAS PER MONTH. 

BIBKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

yOR riVE SHILLINGS TER MONTH. 

Ths BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars poet free. 

FRANCIS BAVEN8CR0PT, Uaimstr. 

TV V_ 


J OOg 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO/S 

LIST. 


Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

MEMORIALS of OLD ITAILEY- 

BUBY COLLEGE. By the late BRAND 
SAPTJB, Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLI AMS. 
FREDERICK CHARLES DANVERS, PERCY 
WIGRAM, SirSTEUART COLYIN BAYLEY, 
and many Contributors. Fcap. 4to, buckram, 
21s. net. 

A small Edition on Hand-made Paper, with 
Plates on Japanese Paper, 42s. net. 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKE- 

SPEARE. Printed in Large Type on antique 
laid Paper. A readable and bandy Volume. 
Vols. I., II., and III., already published. In 
buckram and in cloth, 5s. ; in half-parchment, 
with gilt top, Os. _ 


The ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

of INDIA. By Dr. GUSTAV OPPERT. 
Demy 8ro, cloth gilt, 20s. 


SOME MEMORIES of BOOKS, 

AUTHORS, and EVENTS. By JAMES 
BERTRAM. Being Reminiscences of De 
Quincey, Scott, &c. Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 


GOLD, SPORT, and COFFEE in 

MYSORE. By R. H. ELLIOTT, Author of 
“Experiences of a Planter.” With a Map. 
Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. 


The INDIAN EYE on ENGLISH 

LIFE. ByB.M. MALABARL New Edition. 
Crown 8to, 3s. Gd. 


THE RIVAL POWERS in 

CENTRAL ASIA. By JOSEF POPOWSKI. 
Translated by A. B. BRABANT and Edited 
by CHA8. E. D. BLACK. With a MAP of the 
PAMIRS and PART of AFGHANISTAN, 
measuring 25 inches by 18J inches. 

This Map has been specially compiled from the 
most recent data, and gives in a concise form a 
correct view of the situation in the Pamirs. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, Map in Pocket, 12s. 6d. 


A MONOGRAPH on the COINS 

of the HINDU STATES of RAJPUTANA. 
By Surgeon-Oapt. W. W. WEBB. With 12 
Plates and a Map in Colours, showing the Mint 
Towns in Rajputana. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
16s. net. _ 

VOL. V. OF CONSTABLE'S ORIENTAL 
MISCELLANY. 

RAMBLES and RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Sir 
W. H. SLEEMAN. Edited by VINCENT 
ARTHUR SMITH, B.O.S. 2 vols, 12s. net. 

THE ARTIST. 

Edited byj VISCOUNT MOUNTMORRES. 

NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


London : A. CONSTABLE & CO. 
14, Parliament Street. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, New and Enlarged Edition (1072 pp.), with 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 9d., net. 

JOHNSON’S 

GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 

A NEW EDITION, THOU 0 VC, HIT DEVISED, 
AND COSSIDED Alii, 1' ENLARGED. 

By C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.M.S., aDd D. DEWAR 

(Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden). 

“ We are glad to see the publishers of this valuable work 
again in the field with a new edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged. It is without doubt one of the most 
reliable and important gardening dictionaries that has ever 
been published; in fact, as a dictionary and guide for gardeners, 
amateur or professional, its equal is not to be found in horti¬ 
cultural literature.forms a marvellous digest of matters 

horticultural, and a etandard work for the guidance of all in¬ 
terested in the art and science of Gardening. It is beautifully 
printed, and the style in which it ia turned out is highly 
creditable to the eminent publishers.”— The Horticultural Times. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 

POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES. The 

Captain’s Daughter—Doubrov.sky—The Queen of Spades 
—An Amateur Peasant Girl -The Shot—The 8nowstorm— 
The Postmaster—The Coffin-maker -Kirdjali. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by T. KEANE. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s., New and Completely 
Revised Edition of 

SCRIVENER’S PLAIN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION to the CRITICISM of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. Edited by 
the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Illustrated with 
Portrait and numerous Lithographed Plates. 

%* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard Work, while 
including much new matter left by the late Dr. Scrivknp.u 
himself, has l>cen largely rewritten and carefully edited by 
the Rev. Edward Miller. In his editorial work Mr. Miller 
haH had the assistance of distinguished scholars who are 
leaders in their several departments. 


Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

EARLY AND LATE POEMS. 

By C. J. RIETHMULLER. 

“Musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.” 

JUrmwifhtim Gnseite. 

“ Some tuneful and graceful lyrics, which decidedly deserve 
not the burial ‘under a miscellaneous mass of literature’ of 
which the author speaks in the preface. ‘ Men of England’ 
and ‘The Farting of Comrades’ are stirring song*, and 
* Oblivion * is not loss excellent in a very different style of 
sentiment .”—Saturday Review. 

“ Such pieces as * Artist and Statesman,’ the many ballads, 
and the three closing poems, make one wish for more of these 
cheerful strains .”—Liverpool Mercury. 


NEW YOLUME OF THE ALDINE POET3. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. (Id. net. 

THOMAS PABNELL. Edited, with 

Memoir and Notts, by GEORGE A. AITKEN. With 
Portrait. 

THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES: 

Blake. Edited by W. M. Bobbbtti. 

Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by K. Bhimley Johnson. 2 vols. 
Campbell. Edited by the Kev. A. W. Hill. 

With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM. 

Chatterton. Edited by the ltev. W. W. Skeat. 
2 vols. 

Chancer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. With 

Memoir by Sir E. NICOLAS. 0 vols. 

Churchill. Edited by James Hannay. 2 vols. 
Coleridge. Edited T. Ashb. 2 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by Rev. R. Hooi>br. 5 vols. 
Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
Herrick. Edited by Georqb Saintbbuky. 2 vols. 
Keats. Edited by the late Lord Houghton. 
Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 3 vols. 

POPO. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With Memoir 
by JOHN DENNIS. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 2 vols. 
Raleigh and Wotton and the Courtly Poets, 

from 1640 to 16.00. Edited by Yen. Archdeacon 
HANNAH, D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 5 vols. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 5 vols. 
Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Collier. 5 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious Biacnla- 

TION8. Edited by the Rev. H. LYTE. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Dowden. 7 vols. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 

1 York Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

2 vols , crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 
THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
and ROMANS. 

WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 
Including an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, 
oiiginally published in “ Essays and Beviews.” 

By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., 

Master of Balliol College, Iiegius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. 

Doctor in Theology in the University of Leyden. 

Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, 

M. A.. LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

This work was first published in 1855. A second and 
thoroughly Revised Edition appeared in 18i9, and was rapidly 
exhausted, but the author did not reissue the work during his 
lifetime. 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the 
Epistles, together with the Notes and Introductions, forms the 
First Volume, whilst the Essays and Dissertations are con¬ 
tained in the Second Volume. 

The Volumes can he purchased separately. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND [REVI8ED EDITION. 
8vo, 18s. 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. A New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition, 
with many New Plans and Illustrations. Edited by G. £. 
MARINDIN, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. With over 800 Illustrations. 

BOOKS TO BEAD. 

2 vols., Svo, 32a. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of West- 
mioeter. By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A. 

[ Third Edition. 

8 vo, 16e. 

CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH 

JKKYLL with bis 8ISTER-IN-L VW, Lids* GERTRU DE 
8LOANE STANLEY. Edited, with a Brief Memoir, by 
the Hon. ALGERNON BOURSE. 

Crown 8vo, 2 Is. 

THE PAMIRS. By the Earl of 

DUNMORE. 2 vols. With Maps and IlluHtrttions. 

[ Second Eii it ion. 

Medium Svo, 18s. 

ALONE with theHAIRY AINU. Travels 

in Yezo and the Kurile Islands. 13y A. H. SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Maps and Illustrations. 

8vo, 12s. 

A POLICY of FREE EXCHANGE. 

Essays by various Writers. Edited by THOMAS 
MAC KAY, Editor of “A Plea for Liberty.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE JACOBEAN POETS. By 

EDMUND GOSBB. Formimra Volume of “ MURRAY’S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS.” Edited by 
Professor KNIGHT. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albbmablb Strbbt. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

MAY.—Sixpence. 

1 . NOTES of RECENT EXPOSITION— Thk Editor. 

2. THE THEOLOGY of ISAIAU-Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 

3. THE HEBREW LEGEND of CIVILISATION in the LIGHT of 

RECENT DISCOVERY— W. St. Chad Boscawkx. 

4. PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH—Professor S u.moxd. 

6 . HEBREW PROPHECY and MODERN CRITICISM-F. II. 

Woods. II. 

0. KESWICK nt HOME-Rev. Cn\*. G. Moons. 

7. THE PARACLETE—Rev. Jons Roiison, D.D. 

8 . THE GREAT TEXT COMMENTARY. 

». THE BOOKS of the MONTH. 

10. INDEX to MODERN SERMONS. 

11. SHOUT EXPOSITORY PAPERS. 


TAAKWINIANISM: WOKKMEN and 

KJ WORK. By J. HUTCHISON 8TIRLING, F.R.C.S. and 
LL D. Edit). Post 8?o, price 10s. Gd. 

“This !>ook Is undoubtedly the most trenchant criticism of Dar- 
winianism that has yet appeared. .. .The bonk is a work of art." 

Prof. M‘Kkni»kh,r, iu the Critical Renew. 


Edindiroii : T. A T. CLARK. 38, GtonoE Stuekt. 
London: Simi-rin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


“A great study of a great man ."—Leeds Mercury. 

THE LIFE OF 

JOHN CHURCHILL, 
Duke of Marlborough, 

To the Accession of Qneen Anne. 

By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

2 vole., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 

“ This remarkable book—remarkable alike for its subject, 
its author, and their very felicitous association—will be 
eagerly sought by a multitude of r. adere. It cannot but add 
greatly to the literary reputation of Lord Wolseley.” 

The Times. 


Notice—THE TEMPLE 

BAR MA<iA/1XE for MAY contains, among other 
articles of intereat A BEGINNER. By Rii,,m 
Bp.orr.HTos. Chaps. 13-1-1. —VOLTAlliF.’dFAVOT RITE 
MORALIST.—A LEGEND OF GRANADA.—THE 
LAST OF THE THRUSTON8.-HORAOE WALPOLE. 
— RALPH INGLE FIELD'S REVENGE.—BY BIGHT 
OF WOMANHOOD.—AN INTERLOPER. By F. M. 
Pearii, Chapa. 13-16; &c. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON. 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” bcc. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 

“ There is a very large and growing public to whom a new 
novel by Miss Broughton is a distinct event, and to them 
* A Beginner * will be no disappointment. We have passed 
from the old days of stupid, ignorant prejudice against a 
writer who had the audacity to be herself, to a new era of 
grateful recognition of an artist who never fails to provide us 
with that rarest of modem joys—entertainment.” 

_ Manchest-'r Guardian. 

NOW READY. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. BHAW. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A work of rare charm and excellence; it ie real literature 
and real life, too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing, 
and consistent with the theatre of the events and its occupants. 
The very unusual power of the writer so deeply interests us 
in the catastrophe that we want to implore him to change it ’ ’ 
_ World. 


NOW READY. 

A HEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

THOROUGH. 

By MARY A. M. MARKS. 

8 vols. 

“A remarkable book. Apart from its historical value, it 
abounds in quaint touches of character, humour, and shrewd¬ 
ness, and in exquisite bits of Irish landscape.” 

_ Scottish Leader. 

NOW READY. 

THE DAUGHTER of the 
NEZ PERCES. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “ A Partner from the West,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

** One of the best stories of Indian life we have ever read. 
The frequent battles and skirmishings are vividly described, 
love interest is not wanting, and the denouement is powerful 
and pathetic .”—Daily •'hronicle . 

“ The interest of the story increases as one proceeds, and in 
several of the more exciting chapters it is maintained at a 
high state of tension .”—Literary World. 


NOW READY. 

EVE’S APPLE. 

By M. DEANE. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

‘‘The book is most admirably written. The style has the 
wise and grace which comes of care and thought. bThe author 
has placed a fascinating personality in the thick of an in¬ 
teresting period .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street I 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. I 
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NOW BEADY. 

RECTORIAL ADDRESSES 

DELIVERED AT THE 

UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

1863 - 1803 , 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell to the 
Marquis of Bute. 

Edited, with an Introduction, 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 8d. 


Sampson Low, tfarston & Company's 

NEW BOOKS. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI 

AND THE 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 

Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and 
Purposes of Modem English Art. 


The volume should command an appreciative welcome 
from a far larger circle of readers than that represented by 
the graduates and students of St. Andrews.”— The Tim,,. 

“ The volume, in fact, is a memorial of what 8t. Andrews 
has done for the cause of education in the North, and a singu¬ 
larly mtereating epitome of the views on the same subject of 
many clear and courageous minda Daily Telegraph. 

“This is a volume of very deep and very varied interest.” 

. . Freeman's Journal. 

“This is a volume that will be treasured by alumni of 
Bt. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne them. It 
will revive sunny memories of days departed, and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated ” 


... z/"/we yiarrmser. 

The volume 1s both valuable and attractive, and it is got 
up m a style worthy of the ‘City of the Scarlet Guwn,’ of 
which it is meant to be a memorial.”— Scotsman. 


Besides being of special interest to all whose student davs 
are recalled by them, appeal more generally to those who wi^h 
to understand the aims and ideals of our Scottish universities 
during the Utter half of the nineteenth century.” 


«., r . . , . .... , . . . Glasgow Herald. 

Materials so brilliant required the support of no editorial 
sponsor. The value ot the book ia, however, increased by the 
mtereating mtr^luction by Professor Knight.” 


Abtrtlcen Free Press. 


NOW READY. 

SANTA TERESA: 


By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. 

With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Painting s. 
8vo, doth, 12s. 6d. 

“ Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and lanrinoos 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The photo¬ 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”— Times. 

u b. notable feature of the book ii its wealth ot illustration 
in the shape of reproductions (in tint! of Rossetti master- 
pieces.”— Globe. 

‘‘The best book yet written on Rossetti and the pre- 
Raphaelites .”—Daily News. 

The hook contains sonic unpublished reminiscences of 
Rossetti's student days and career in art, and describe* 
the Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
its long conjlict with academic traditions. 


AMONG THE MOORS 

Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONTBABD, 

Author of “la Egypt,” Ac. 

Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, doth, 18a. 


Being tome Account of her Life and Times, 
together with some pages from the 
History of the last great Beform in 
the Religious Orders. 

By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

In 3 vole. 

Illustrate! with Two Autogravure Frontispieces. 

Demy 8vo, price 32s. 

“ She has not merely studied much original and previously 
inaccessible material for the life and times of Saint Teresa 
but is also specially qualified for the work she has under¬ 
taken by her intimate acquaintance with the country and 
countrymen of the saint. She has patiently and not un- 
mstructively examined the difficult psychological question of 
Teresa’s mysticism, and her study of the rise of the Diecaleed 
Carmelite Order may be acknowledged to throw an interesting 
light on the general history of the period.”— Tunes. 

“A truly noble work, written with such profound know¬ 
ledge and understanding sympathy that the book has spirit 
and vitality which no merely graphic skill could Impart 
to it.”— World. 

“ The work is of great and enduring interest.” 

Aherdren Free Frees. 

"No one can take up the book without quickly perceiving 
that it is written with care as well as with enthusiasm.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

"A notable biography of a remarkable character, it b 
impossible to withhold admiration for the zeal and devotion 
of Teresa di Cepeda as depicted in the glowing pages of Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham.”— Dundee Adcertiser. 

“ H must be admitted that the authoress of the present 
chronicle has completed her labours, from her own point of 
view, with soientitic thoroughness and a consistently cultivated 
skill .”—Daihi Telegraph. 

“By the power of simpathy and of patient and self- 
sacrificing labour Mrs. Cunninghame Graham may be said to 
have performed a miracle as remarkable as any attributed to 
Teresa the nun : she has painted a saint who is also a living 
and breathing woman.”— Scotsman. 

“Exceedingly well written, very picturesque, complete, 
accurate, sincere, enthusiastic, and, above Ml, extremelv 
readable."— I nil Mall Ha.cue. 1 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies* 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

”.What he saw in Morocco gave rich material in fim 

way of incident and colouring both for pencil and pen.” 

Timer. 

A senes of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of 
Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on 
that dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.” 

Scotsma.. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SARAH: a Survival. 

By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 

Author of “Lydia.” 

3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 


The STORY of MY TWO WIVES 

By ONE of THEIR HUSBANDS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

MAY NUMBER.-Coxte.xts. 

A CORNER in n MARKET. Painted by Jules Meunier. Philip 
Gilbert Hamkktox. (Frontispiece.) 

SOME EPISODES of MOUNTAINEERING, by a CASUAL 
AMATEUR. Enwix Lord Weeks. Illustrations bv the Author. 

JOHN MARCH. SOUTHERNER. Chapteni XXX.-XXXIW 
George W. Caulk. (Begun in January Number—to be continued.) 

THE PROVINCIALS : Sketches of American Types. Octave Tuaxet. 
Illustrated. 

A POUND of CURE: n Story of Monte Carlo. Chapters V.-VL 
William Henry Bishop. (To be concluded in June.) 

THE AMERICAN CONGO. Jons G. Boihkk, Captain UJ5.A. Illus¬ 
trations from Drawiugs made in the Rio Grande region by Gilbert 
Gaul. 


The secret hiring of houses, the surreptitious midnight 
entries of two or three faithful nuns or friars, the consecra¬ 
tions by stealth of these make-shift convents in town after 
town, together with the fertility of resource displayed by 
their foundress in keeping them out of the dutches of this or 
that outraged authority—all this fills up hundreds of pages 
of almost exciting, and certainly profoundly interesting 
history. The difficulties, triumphs, and death of the saint, 
and her subsequent canonisation, are subjects exhaustively 
and well depicted. Such honest labour as the biographer has 
devoted to her elaborate monograph deserves the frankest 
recognition. Her glimpses of sixteenth-century life in Spain 
are vivid and fascinating.”—St. James's Gazette. 


WOMANLINESS as a PROFESSION. AlixkGorrkx. 

AFOOT. Charles G. D. Roberts. 

A NEW PORTRAIT of FRANKLTN. Paul Leicester Ford. 

Illustration from a recently discovered terra-cotta medallion. 
WORKING-GIRLS’CLUBS. Clara Sidxey Davtdoc. Illustrated. 
THAT GOOD MAY COME. Edith Wharton. 

TWO SONNETS: a Talking Race—To One who Sleeps. Edith M. 
Thomas. 

CLIMBING for WHITE GOATS. George Bird Giuxxell. Ulus' 

t rated. 

THE ETHICS of DEMOCRACY.—Liberty. F. J. Stimsox. 

THE POINT of VIEW. 


London : Sampson Low, Marbtow& Compakt, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’a House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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LITERATURE. 

Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. In 

3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

That Marcella is a good novel, and a very 
much better novel than Robert Elsmere or 
David Grieve, would seem to he the unani¬ 
mous verdict of its readers. It may be not 
amiss to consider the reasons of this clear 
superiority to its predecessors. 

Mrs. Humphry W r ard, in a quaint preface 
to David Grieve, defended with great energy 
her choice of theme and treatment in that 
book, and in Robert Elsmere. Undoubtedly, 
fiction in prose has been successfully written 
with so infinite a variety of aims and ideals, 
written so lightly and loosely, so sternly 
and strictly, so waywardly and airily, so 
straightforwardly and precisely, that it is 
impossible to say what is or is not a novel: 
what a novel may or may not contain. But 
one thing is certain. If a novel be fantastic, 
capricious, a curious conbination of humour 
and philosophy, and wisdom and wit, con¬ 
stantly digressing and divagating, a thing 
of whims and fancies: why, if the writer be 
a writer of genius, he may discuss the 
differential calculus or Home Buie, death 
duties or the North Pole, at any point in his 
narrative. But if a writer sets out with 
certain strong convictions concerning matters 
in which the truth, whatever it be, is a 
question of spiritual life and death to the 
majority of civilised men: matters, too, 
intimately connected with scholarship and 
learning of many kinds : then, a fair treat¬ 
ment of those matters in a novel is im¬ 
possible. A man’s loss of faith in traditional 
Christianity is a possible theme for a 
novelist, if minute detail, points of critical 
scholarship, be avoided, and the tragedy, 
or tragi-comedy, be presented with the 
strong and human features of its spiritual 
drama. But some readers of Robert Elsmere 
were perpetually leaving their chairs, to 
consult their books : “ Yes! but So-and-so 
has answered that in his first chapter.” 
“ That view is shaken by the discovery of 
such-and-such a document.” “ They are 
beginning to question it in Germany.” 
“ Perhaps so, but even the Vatican Decrees 
do not demand that.” * ‘ Where did I put the 
last number of the Something-or-othor ? ” 
Now, few readers care to read novels 
under those conditions. Imagine a novel 
turning upon a scholar’s change of view 
about the Homeric problem, written by an 
ardent advocate of the “advanced" view: 
imagine the scholarly reader exclaiming, 

“ Very likely, but Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
is not infallible,” and “ Wolf would not 
maintain that now.” It would have been 
possible to let the reader understand, that 


critical studies in history had destroyed 
Elarnere’s old faith, without any unfair or 
inartistic treatment of the matter ; but Mrs. 
Ward was not content with that. She 
introduced definite examples of the historical 
difficulties, in a way necessarily superficial, 
and therefore unfair. It would have been 
at once fairer and more artistic, more 
reverent and more scholarly, to have pre¬ 
faced the story by a reasoned and elaborate 
essay upon the question. As it is, the treat¬ 
ment hurts the feelings of orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, and must irritate those of scholars, 
orthodox or not. A second blemish was 
the description of the orthodox Christians. 
Consumptive, emaciated, hectic, wasted, 
unearthly, gaunt, worn, thin, starving, 
ascetic, mystical, passionate, vehement, 
agonized, ardent, and uncritical: these were 
the adjectives. Their eyes were dreamy 
and bright, their hands long and thin, their 
voices had a vibrating intensity. They 
were often most loveable, and had a mag¬ 
netic chaTm of personality. The intellect 
was a snare to them, and they fled from the 
learning of Germany with a Vade Satana ! 
Newcome, the High Church vicar, “had 
the saint’s wasted unearthly look, the 
ascetic’s brow high and narrow ” ; when he 
appealed to Elsmere, it was with “ a hurri¬ 
cane of words hot from his inmost being.” 
Wishart, the young Liberal Catholic con¬ 
vert, was “ a pale, small, hectic creature, 
possessed of that restless energy of mind 
which often goes with the heightened 
temperature of consumption.” He poured 
forth “ a stream of argument and denuncia¬ 
tion which had probably lain lava-hot at 
the heart of the young convert for years.” 
Ancrum was a valetudinarian, sinking out 
of sheer exhaustion into the arms of Home. 
Catherine Elsmere and Dora Lomax were 
womanly and devout and strong, but with 
something of a mulish obstinacy in their 
religion. It was always a religion of 
passionate dreams passionately believed. 
Mrs. Ward’s orthodox Christians were 
amusing to her orthodox readers; but as 
representatives of orthodoxy, they seemed 
somewhat inadequate caricatures. 

Marcella has none of these defects, or of 
defects like them; no political economist, 
no social reformer, will impatiently put the 
book down to confute its reasonings out of 
Mill or Marx. No class of politicians, or 
of social theorists, is represented by ob¬ 
viously unfair examples: no one is intoler¬ 
ably and divinely right, no one pathetically 
and stubbornly wrong. No reader can say 
that whole chapters should have been cast 
into an independent essay or pamphlet. 
Yet the story is no less ardent and earnest 
than its predecessors: like them, it deals 
with matters of immense importance, matters 
keenly debateable and extremely difficult: 
like them, it is full of human passion and 
spiritual trial, full of conflict and love and 
death. Unlike them, it is a good novel: 
they were but novels with good things 
plentiful in them : this novel is a satisfying 
whole. It is largely planned, some readers 
may think too largely and elaborately. Even 
so, the workmanship may be held atonement 
enough for the elaboration. Mrs. Ward is 
not of those fashionable writers whose 
agitation over their psychology makes them 


ignore their grammar. There is an occa¬ 
sional excess of phrase, overwrought ex¬ 
pressions, and an encumbering weight of 
words; but never any clumsy carelessness, 
no huddled jumble of sentences, unrhythmi¬ 
cal and disproportioned. Of all the general 
impressions made upon the reader by Mrs. 
Ward’s book, the strongest impression is 
that here is very careful work. Perhaps 
no impression is less commonly left by 
modern writers. Mrs. Ward’s novels are 
written with a very vigilant eye to demon¬ 
strating the necessity of “conduct,” of a 
resolute morality, of a care for the things 
of the spirit; but what human, wliatdelight- 
ful worldliness, what a sense of living forces, 
the writer brings to her task ! The back¬ 
ground, environment, atmosphere, whatever 
be the right word, are admirable in their 
reality and truth. “ Society,” the “ masses,” 
the “landed class,” the “politicalworld,” the 
“ old families,” the “ new generation,” the 
“ labour movement,” Mrs. Ward may depict 
them rightly or wrongly, but her portraiture 
is enchantingly alive. M. Jusserand, the 
latest writer upon Langland and “ Piers 
Plowman,” dwells upon Langland’s feeling 
for crowds of men, the miscellaneous and 
moving multitudes, the variegation of life, 
its human stir, but with tho varieties dis¬ 
tinctly shown: 


“Langland nous fournit ainsi ce qu’on ne 
trouve chez aucun de ses eontemporains: des 
foules, des groupes, dos classes, vivants 
et individualises: classe marohande, monde 
religieuse, Communes d’Angleterre.” 


Mrs. Ward’s books are masterly work, 
seriously to be considered, comfortably to 
be enjoyed; the abominable amateur of 
cleverness has had no hand in them. One 
can fancy Dr. Johnson rolling out sonorous 
condemnation of certain monstrouslyfashion- 
able novels of to-day, somewhat in this 
manner: “ Madam, you have not atoned 
for the tedium of your narration by the 
novelty of your morals, nor for the disorder 
of your style by the indecorum of your 
sentiments.” But though we may dislike 
Mrs. Ward’s stories, we cannot be dis¬ 
respectful nor contemptuous towards them. 
Even the vitriolic and vivacious exquisites 
of criticism, who flout the “ earnest ” novel 
as only fit for “ Brixton parlours,” cannot 
flout away the honourable excellence of 
Marcella. 


As in its predecessors, so in Marcella, the 
burden of the story is the progress of some 
strenuous soul towards reason, patience, 
self-discipline: a regulated and well- 
grounded ardour, as Mrs. Ward compre¬ 
hends and realises them. Difficulty ! that 
is the characteristic word: the recognition 
of complexities in life: an ordeal never 
ended, always to be endured: a testing and 
a purifying of fine gold in the fire. There 
is a moral collision of two fine natures, 
with a shock rending the hearts of both: 
on one side, clear-eyed and wise patience, 
strong to stand firm, in spite of passion 
persuading, not ignobly, the contrary 
course; on the other side, a vehement 
spirit of protest, revolt, impatient con¬ 
viction, born of a not ignoble intolerance of 
a sad wisdom, just, and proof against the 
folly of an emotion, unjust in its very 
generosity. On one side Aldous Baeburn, 
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on the other Marcella Boyce; common between intellect and conscience, between History of the Philosophy of History : His- 
to both, a sense of social disorder, sorrow, sentimental public sympathies and cynical torical Philosophy in France and French 
trouble. Aldous has the “ strength to sit private selfishness. A divorce: yet the Belgium and Switzerland. By Robert 
still,” the power to serve, if need be, while elements and various strains so subtly Flint. (Blackwoods.) ' * 

he “stands and waits ” : a depth of moral intermix and overlap that the character is v ' 

purpose, a depth of mental courage, a depth always easy, unforced, persuasive. The Twenty years ago Prof. Flint published a 
of emotional sincerity. Marcella has the expositor of “ Hohonstiel - Schwangau ” volume on the history of the philosophy of 
storm and stress of youth, inexperience, would have enjoyed the exposure of history in France and Germany, intending 
personal ambitioD, and headlong sympathy. Harry Wharton. Edward nallin is less to follow it up by another dealing with the 
Both have family pride: Aldous in its finer masterly, because he is the whitest of white same study as cultivated in Italy and 
form of real “ nobility,” implying responsi- souls: the scholar-priest of social reform, England. The assumption of other duties 
bility; Marcella, in the more sentimental neither scholar nor priest by profession, interfered with the completion of hia plan 
form, picturesque and vivid, less assured but very much of both in his life. He is as at first projected, and at the same time 
and unassertive. Her father’s conduct in the idealist with a grasp of facts: the gave him an opportunity for re-considering 
earlier life had outcast him from his equals : sternest of believers in the strength of and greatly enlarging the original scheme, 
she had been brought up apart from her justice, truth, complete and absolute He now believes himself capable of making 
parents, a prey to her childish cravings for honesty. The Cambridge friend of Aldous, his work, “ instead of simply a connected 
sympathy, full of nervous passion, impres- he inspired Aldous with his spirit, the spirit series of studies, a real and comprehensive 
sionable and restless and expectant. She that never compromises with half lies and history.” When completed it will, ap- 
falls in with “Venturist” socialism in her expedient immoralities, and the “neces- parently, extend to four volumes, and will 
London youth, with an exciting Bohemian- sary ” insincerities of public life. A little form such a complete repertory of informa- 
ism of thought and feeling: her beauty, more insistence upon his virtues, and he tion on the subject of historiography as is 
ardour, pride, give her visions of becoming would have been a tedious saint, an Aris- to be found in no other language. For, be 
a Saint Teresa, a Joan of Arc, to “ the tides: as it is, he is pleasant, and human, it observed, Prof. Flint gives us a great 
social movement,” the cause of the poor and and pathetic. He stands over against deal more than his title seems to promise, 
the oppressed. Her father’s succession to Wharton, as an influence upon Marcella; His present volume is by no means limited 
the old place in the country brings her front and he is throughout, by his influence, the to a survey of the historical theories put 
to front with village life, as a field for her better and guardian angel of her and forward in the French language. Nearly 
half-unconscious patronage and wholly Aldous, in their love. Mrs. Boyce, Marcella’s every French historian of any importance 
genuine commiseration. Aldous Raeburn, mother, is an impressive figure; whether finds his labours acknowledged and reviewed 
heir to a great estate and title, living hard she be an acceptable figure or not, is less with satisfactory fulness in its pages; and 
by with his grandfather, falls in love with obvious. Her husband’s disgrace killed the introduction gives a copious account of 
her, discerning her better than she knows her pride in him, and her joy in existence : historical literature in classical antiquity 
herself. And at this point begins the she lived apart, unapproachable, but not and the middle ages, during neither of 
active drama of the boob, which we will not repellent. She lived in her past, she loved which periods can a philosophy of history 
attempt to tell. It is enough to say that Dante, she was no cynic; but she was a be said to have existed. 

Aldus and Marcella are parted by the quietly embittered spectator of the life Some writers prefer to talk about a 
means that joined thorn, their common about her, a little ironical and very love- philosophy, others about a science of 
concentration upon social difficulties. As able, whilst neither wanting nor accepting history. Prof. Flint, for his part, refuses 
she was passionately prejudiced by her per- any love but that of her irritable and no to draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
sonal feelings of compassion in the matter longer brilliant husband. Aldous’ grand- the two, and claims the right to use both 
that separated them, so also her love for father, Lord Maxwell, is as stately an old terms interchangeably. If they must be 
him was at heart a yielding to personal noble of a type familiar both in literature distinguished, he would assign to science 
ambition. At the end, great suffering, a and in life, as his sister is a narrow and “ the task of ascertaining the course, plan, 
quickening of her conscience and deepening dignified lady, unable to comprehend and laws of history itself ” ; to philosophy 
of her mind, a purgation in manifold and “ modern notions.” The labour leaders, “ that of tracing the relations of causation 
multiform trials of life, bring her back the “ Venturist ” theorists, all the examples and affinity which oonnect history with other 
to him. She had passed through the of rugged force, or democratic culture, or departments of existence and knowledge ” 
fires. self-educated enthusiasm, or business-like (p. 21). But, so understood, the two 

A number of admirable characters assist energy, devoted in various ways to the methods, as he excellently observes, cannot 
in the drama. The most memorable is solution of “ the social problem,” are profitably be pursued apart from one 
Harry Wharton, “gentlemanlabour leader,” happily drawn; they are neither idealised, another. Special exception has been taken 
young and able, and all that the part seems nor caricatured, nor yet presented with in- by Mr. Goldwin Smith to the idea of a 
to demand. His character is one of the difference. They help to illustrate the com- science of history, on the ground that 
most masterly and natural in recent fiction, plexity of our tangled life, the characters it is rendered nugatory by man’s free 
Honestly a champion of the poor; intellec- and natures of the powers at work in it: will. Our author, although himself ap- 
tually and emotionally a social reformer the necessity of the work, the partiality and parently a believer in free will, has 
of “advanced and progressive” views; imporfection of all methods, apart from no sympathy with the objection, and 
winning and buoyant, a notable person- honesty and knowledge and faith. The urges that “intelligent defenders of free 
ality, he sells his labour journal to a book seems to suggest that the co-operation agency do not oppose it to causation, 
syndicate of capitalists at the crisis of a of the highest qualities of all classes can but represent it as the highest type of 
great strike which he has fostered. He alone do any good: to suggest, for the book, causation” (p. 17). But is there not a 
sells it to relieve his personal necessities, though intensely moral, is not didactic. In certain ambiguity in this plea ? The action 
largely due to gambling debts incurred at j the play of life upon life, the personal is indeed caused by the volition, but the 
a very aristocratic and retiring haunt. He struggles of men and women, with their volition itself must be either uncaused or 
is a familiar figure at great gatherings of humour and gravity, hope and fear, sorrow unfree ; and if uncaused, it is surely not 
“ society,” a favourite with great Tory and joy, all very human and alive, Mar- amenable to any scientific law except per- 
dames and magnates of all kinds. He cell a succeeds and satisfies. It has haps the theory of probabilities. One of 
wins Marcella to his side, by maintaining an abundant brilliance of scenes, either the philosophers reviewed in this volume, 
with equal fervour and far greater know- passionate or amusing. Here is a render- M. Renouvier, being a strong believer in 
ledge her policy of “thorough.” The die- ing of modern life, crowded and moving, free-will, fully accepts its inevitable corollary, 
covery of his conduct, no surprise to Aldous in which high tragedy and excellent comedy the contingency of history, and has illus- 
and others, acquaintances of his early youth, take their parts, each with a bearing upon trated it in an ingenious romance called 
was among her severest wounds: she had the other, that is true to life and true to Uchronie, the object of which is to show how, 
almost loved him. Seldom has a novelist art. at a certain epoch, the whole subsequent 

pourtrayed with finer truth the divorce Lionel Johnson. course of events might have been radically 
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altered by a different determination of the 
will. And since Prof. Flint assents to “ all 
the fundamental principles and positions ” 
of M. Renouvier’s historical doctrine 
(p. 671), he can, to say the least of it, 
scarcely regard human history as a possible 
science in the same sense as, for example, 
geology. Thus the difference between him 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith is, after all, merely 
verbal. 

The great majority of the systems analysed 
in this volume are little more than ambitious 
party pamphlets, in which history merely 
serves to verify the social or political theories 
of the writer. Bossuet leads the way with 
his famous Biscours; the reforming or 
revolutionary philosophers of the eighteenth 
century follow suit on the opposite side; the 
Revolution calls forth a violent reaction, 
which finds its theorists in such men as De 
Maistre and De Bonald; juste milieu con¬ 
stitutionalists attempt to trim the balance 
between the two; the advent of democracy 
is proclaimed as the ultimate outcome of 
progress in tones of welcome by Michelet, 
and in tones of warning by De Tocqueville; 
the Socialists, aiming at a much more 
radical transformation of existing conditions, 
seek in the light of their ideal for a more 
complete reinterpretation of the past; finally 
the greatest of all modern French thinkers, 
Auguste Comte, unites in one vast synthesis 
all the conflicting tendencies of his time, 
and sketches an outline of universal history, 
which after fifty years may still be read 
with unabated interest, and which, I believe, 
will alone among such efforts survive as 
an immortal masterpiece of philosophical 
genius. 

A theist, and, of course, much more a 
Scotch Presbyterian theist, must necessarily 
, regard the founder of Positivism as funda- 
’ mentally mistaken in his reading of history. 

All the more creditable is it to the candour 
. of Prof. Flint, and, I may add, to the power 
of Auguste Comte, that the sketch of 
universal history contained in the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the Philosoj)hie Positive 
should be here characterised as, in some 
respects, surpassing all previous attempts 
of the kind (p. 600). But we might wish 
that the leading features of the sketch had 
been reproduced with somewhat greater 
fulness of detail, even on the condition of 
allotting less space to the horde of mediocri- 
’! ties, with whose dreary deliverances this 
j volume is encumbered. Not that the author 
can be accused of excessive indulgence as a 
^ reviewer. He justly regards 

, “ the notion, at present so prevalent, that all 

Jj criticism ought to be sympathetic, and occupy 
, itself chiefly in the discovery of merits or 
. exouses, as a superficial conceit of a literary 
»’ dilettanteism, itself the product of unbelief in 
t truth and morality” (p. 684). 

But there are some ineptitudes to which 
Prof. Flint pays an extravagant compliment 

* by taking the trouble to refute them, some 

^ windbags that would be more fitly treated 

* by a single prick of the pin than by repeated 

v blows of the mallet, and some inflated coun- 

terfeits of speculation, like Victor Cousin’s, 

* for example, that have long ago collapsed 

v of themselves. For these Prof. Flint has 

t every severity but the severity of letting 

P theip alone. Some of the space occupied 


by the exposition and refutation of these 
ephemeral futilities might well have been 
spared for an examination of Henan’s fore¬ 
cast of the future of humanity, for which 
we are referred to two of his own works, or 
for an account of Fustel de Coulanges’ 
La Cite Antique, which is not even named, 
although the author is highly commended 
in a few lines of small print, or of M. 
Frederic Passy’s Formes des O ou remanents, 
which, with its author, is passed over in 
complete silence. It is true that the work 
last named has had to suffer from a great 
misfortune and a great fault. The mis¬ 
fortune was that it appeared on the eve of 
the Franco-German war ; the fault that it 
demonstrated the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing a Republic in France. Nevertheless, 
M. Passy is a thinker whose mistakes—if 
he be mistaken—are more instructive than 
the correct judgments of lesser men specu¬ 
lating after the event. 

Taine, whom posterity will probably 
count as, next to Auguste Comte, the 
greatest French philosopher of the nine¬ 
teenth century, is rather ungraciously treated 
by Prof. Flint. Although entirely opposed 
to Spiritualism, the author of Be VIntelli¬ 
gence should not be counted among the 
Positivists, from whom he is at once differ¬ 
entiated by his scientific disinterestedness, 
his faith in the perfectibility of human 
knowledge, and his dislike to governmental 
interference. Nor is it true to say that 
Taine’s Origines de la France Contemporaine 
“ bears no traces of that historical theory ” 
which is expounded in the historian’s other 
works (p. 637). On the contrary, there 
could not be a better exemplification of that 
theory. The Revolution, its causes and 
its consequences, are handled throughout as 
a mechanical problem; and the celebrated 
characterisation of Napoleon is the most 
brilliant specimen extant of Taine’s peculiar 
method. The three elements of “ race,” 
“ medium,’’ and “ moment ” are all there, I 
and are combined with a master-hand to 
explain the career of the Corsican conqueror 
and legislator. 

Still, after every deduction and exception 
that can be made, Prof. Flint’s work remains 
a marvellous monument of learning, of can¬ 
dour, and of lucid penetrating criticism. If 
it contains nothing quite so brilliant as the 
famous epigram, “ Bad German philosophies 
when they die go to Oxford,” one recognises 
the same hand in such sarcasms as that 
“ worse than Bossuet’s idolising of Louis 
XIV. as a kind of god on earth is his 
imagining God to be a kind of Louis XIV. 
in heaven” (p. 227), in the designation of 
Comte’s Politique as “ an atheistical Popery, 
with himself for chief priest and sole 
prophet ” (p. 584), and in the neatly anti¬ 
thetical statement that Comte “ gave up 
what was true in the doctrine of Rousseau 
for what was false in that of De Maistre ” 
(p. 591). 

A few chronological errors, doubtless due 
to the printer, may be noted. The date of 
Mme. de Stael’s birth is given as 1746 
(p. 348) instead of 1706; the date of 
Benjamin Constant’s death as 1837 (p. 350) 
instead of 1830 ; and the date of Augustin 
Thierry’s death as 1826 (p. 353) instead of 
185G, Awred W. Benn. 


“Rulers op India.” —Sir Thomas Munro. 

By John Bradshaw. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

Of the great men who at the commencement 
of this century laid broad and wide the 
foundations of our Indian empire, the sub¬ 
ject of this biography has always exercised 
a peculiar fascination on those who, like 
myself, have spent a life in the revenue 
administration of the Madras Presidency, 
and who regard Munro as their special 
teacher and guide. For seven years I was 
in charge of Kurnool, the central portion of 
the Ceded Districts, and often has my camp 
been pitched near the well at Pattikonda, 
where the father of his people died; and 
especially in those Talooks of Bellary now 
attached to the Kurnool District have I had 
the opportunity of appreciating the rever¬ 
ential affection with which the Ryots still 
cherish the memory of their benefactor and 
friend. No one can have mixed much with 
the agricultural classes of India without 
acquiring an affection for their honesty, 
their simplicity, and their goodness of heart. 
And it was this sympathy, added to his 
complete knowledge of every detail of 
Indian administration, that made Munro the 
greatest ruler ever known in the Southern 
Presidency. He is popularly credited with 
having been the founder of the Ryotwar 
system of land revenue ; but in this justice 
has hardly been done to Capt. Reid, under 
whom Munro worked as an assistant in the 
first settlement of the Baramahal. For it was 
by the untiring industry of both these men 
that the Ryotwar system was evolved and 
developed, which, after time had purged it 
of some passing errors, has proved itself 
the most perfect system ever devised by the 
wit of man for raising a fair revenue from 
land held by peasant proprietors. 

When towards the close of the last century 
the servants of the Company, until that time 
employed in trade, were called upon to raise 
revenue from the districts ceded to them as 
the prize of war, they were probably in 
total ignorance as to the tenures on which 
the land was held by the agricultural 
classes, and were only aware that a 
portion of the produce was always paid 
with more or less willingness as the share 
of the government of the time. When 
the civilians were for the first time taken 
from the pursuits of trade, and appointed 
to develop a land revenue, it was therefore 
natural for them to resort to the easiest and 
worst methods of their predecessors under 
the ever-changing Native governments, and 
to obtain a revenue by farming out the 
villages to the highest bidders. 

Reid and Munro, who were appointed to 
settle the Baramahal ceded by Tippoo in 
1792, were, fortunately for Southern India, 

I men of a different stamp; and they both 
possessed the genius essential for their 
duty, the genius of taking pains. In the 
course of seven years they lived on familiar 
terms with the cultivators, learned 
thoroughly their wants and capabilities, 
and by personal inquiry became acquainted 
with their true position. They found that 
these men had for generations owned the 
land they tilled, and were in fact the pro¬ 
prietors, subject only to the payment of the 
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assessment imposed by successive govern¬ 
ments. With the help of the Village 
Accountants, they made a survey of the 
villages held by field, and fixed in grain 
the proportion of the produce to be charged 
on each plot of land as an assessment in coin. 
And as they acted on a principle novel at 
the time, and not fully adopted for half a 
century by later administrators of the 
system, that each cultivator should be at 
liberty every year to throw up whatever 
land he wished to relinquish, it became 
necessary to have a yearly settlement in 
each village, not to settle what each peasant 
should pay for the land he held, but to 
settle what land he might wish to keep in 
his possession, and to free him from all 
liability for such land as he no longer 
wished to hold. This, briefly, is the Ryotwar 
system : not sprung from the brain of any 
enthusiastic admirers of peasant proprietary, 
but patiently worked out from the existing 
facts by men who willingly gave a life of 
labour to master the details of the duty 
submitted to them. When the Districts of 
Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded by the 
Nizam at the close of the Mahratta War, 
Munro was appointed to their civil charge, 
and again for seven years carried out in his 
new sphere the same continuous labours 
with the same successful result. 

The exigencies of the Government, how¬ 
ever, to a great extent checked that success; 
and it was not until some thirty years after 
his own death, that Munro’s principles were 
effectively carried out in their integrity, 
and his Ryotwar sj'stem purged from the 
errors which so long vitiated its efficiency. 
There were two points which from the first 
were strenuously advocated by Munro—a 
moderate fixed money assessment on each 
field ; and absolute liborty to each Ryot to 
cultivate as much land as he chose, and to 
throw up at the commencement of each year 
any field that it did not pay him to work. 
The settlement of the Ceded Districts was at 
first based on the pecuniary wants of the 
Government, and a reduction of one quarter 
of the assessment then fixed was openly 
stated by Munro as necessary for the 
welfare of the country. When, fifteen years 
later, he was Governor of Madras, he in¬ 
sisted on the reduction being carried out, 
which, in opposition to his original views, 
had been till then postponed. But such was 
the fear of loss of revenue felt by the local 
officers, that the reduction was in effect 
nullified by the Ryots being compelled to 
pay for waste— i.e., uncultivated land, to the 
extent of the reduction allowed. In 1820 
Sir Thomas Munro issued orders to carry 
out the reduction ; in 1824 he made a tour 
through the Ceded Districts, and discovered 
how those orders had been frustrated. The 
collectors of Cuddapah and Bellary were 
both removed from their posts, and Munro’s 
original intentions as regards the amount of 
the fixed assessment were at last carried 
out. But it was years before the best 
points of his Ryotwar system were truly 
grasped, and it was not until thirty years 
after his death that they were in practical 
force throughout the Presidency. 

The real test of a successful Ryotwar 
Settlement is that the land should be sale¬ 
able, and in consequence full security for 


the Government revenue. When, in the 
year 18(i0, I was appointed to Ivumool, 
which was settled on a pure Ryotwar, I 
found that the native officials, their former 
illegal practices having been stopped by the 
Torture Commission, looked to the sale of 
the Ryots’ pots and pans (they have little 
othor personal property) for the collection 
of arroars. In those days I was young and 
confident, and informed them that I would 
allow no coercive process except the sale of 
the land. They smiled in derision, and 
thought that the new Dora would soon be 
brought to his senses by huge and unoollect- 
able arrears, the greatest reproach to a 
collector ns the result of inefficient manage¬ 
ment. The long list of evictions that went 
up week by weok for the sanction of the 
Board of Revonue doubtless shocked its 
native officers; but the revelations of the 
Torture Commission had done away with 
the philanthropic folly which, by not per¬ 
mitting legal coercive process, had for years 
caused the land revenues to be collected by 
illegal coercion, and the requisite sanction 
was granted. As a fact, not a single case 
of actual eviction was ever required: when it 
came to paying their assessment or giving 
up their land, the Ryots preferred to pay, 
and to the astonishment of the Tahsildars 
the efficiency of the new system was proved 
by the entire absence of all arrears. 
Before I left the district in 1807, even the 
threat of an eviction became unnecessary. 
It would be impossible to find on the face 
of the earth a more contented and thriving 
body of peasant proprietors than were the 
Ryots of Kurnool in my time. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s volume of the “ Rulers 
of India ” has brought back to my mind my 
own veneration for its hero, and the happy 
memories of my own revenue work as a 
successor in his fields. Mr. Bradshaw 
became an inspector of schools in the 
Madras Presidency shortly before I left the 
service. The r/enius loci has inspired him 
with sufficient enthusiasm for his subject; 
and from his little book the general reader 
will be able to gather a fair conception of 
the character of a man whom his followers 
regard as the leading administrator of his 
time. 

James Innes Minchin. 


The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. XIY. 

(1513—1522). Edited by G. Burnett 

and yE. J. G. Mackay. (Edinburgh.) 
Hardly sufficient attention, perhaps, is 
paid to the publication of the Scotch 
Exchequer Rolls. The reason may be that 
the Register House at Edinburgh does not 
seem to distribute them very liberally. 

This volume is specially interesting, since 
it enables us to trace the events during the 
nine years that followed the battle of 
Flodden, and the ever increasing influence 
of England and Scotland over each other. 
For the marriage of the Stuart king, who 
fell at Flodden, with Margaret Tudor, was 
almost as eventful a marriage as tha of 
Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 
Castille; and in both cases it took long 
ages to really unite the countries, notwit 
standing the dynastic connexion. A Greek 
tragedian might have written the tragedy! 


of the House of Stuart, as he did the 
tragedies of the doomed Houses of Thebes 
or Argos. For, with some great and some 
fuscinating qualities, there was a want of 
tact and judgment that marred the career 
of nearly all these kings. Clarendon him¬ 
self sums up against them : 

“ It was the unhappy fate and constitution of 
that dynasty that they trusted naturally the 
judgments of those who were as much inferior 
to them in understanding as they were in 
quality, before their own, which was very 
good; and even their natures, which disposed 
them to virtue and justice, to be prevailed upon 
and altered and corrupted by those who knew 
how to make use of some one infirmity that 
they discovered in them; and by complying 
with that, and cherishing it and serving it, they 
by degrees wrought upon the mass, and sacri¬ 
ficed all the other good inclinations to that 
single vice. They were too much inclined to 
like men at first sight, and did not love the 
conversation of men of many more years than 
themselves, and thought age not only trouble¬ 
some but impertinent. They did not like to 
deny, and less to strangers than to their friends; 
not out of bounty or generosity, which was a 
flower that did never grow naturally in the 
heart of either of the families, that of Stuart or 
the other of Bourbon, but out of an unskilfulness 
and defect in the countenance: and when they 
prevailed with themselves to make some pause 
rather than to deny, importunity removed all 
resolution, which they knew neither how to 
shut out nor to defend themselves against, even 
when it was evident enough that they had 
much rather not consent; which often made 
that which would have looked like bounty lose 
all its grace and lustre.” 

It is true that in Scotland they had to 
deal with one of the most turbulent and 
dangerous aristocracies in Europe. It might 
almost be described as the settled policy of 
the nobles to get their kings killed off as 
soon as they had children, in order that 
during a long minority they might enjoy all 
the license of the feudal anarchy, which was 
their beau ideal of government. This volume 
therefore is naturally rather a history of the 
nobles than of the monarchy. It is a history 
of their quarrels, and especially those of the 
Hamiltons and Douglases. The Hamiltons 
supported the French monarchy, while 
Angus made the last throw for the 
Douglases in the game in which the Crown 
was the stake; so of the Humes, and other 
border families, “ who laid about them at 
their wills and died.” The Regent, the half- 
French Duke of Albany, tried to keep a 
little order, and gave office to a number of 
his French followers on whom he could rely, 
but some of them were murdered. Margaret 
Tudor had to speak French when they met, 
that Albany might understand her. The 
long English wars had naturally thrown the 
country into the hands of France, and 
Scotland was long a pawn on the French 
chessboard. Law, architecture, art, had all 
taken a French colouring; but in this 
volume we reach the turning-point between 
mediaeval feudalism and the times we call 
modem. Whatever opinion we may form 
of Mary Queen of Scots, the main results 
of her policy were the loss of the chance 
which Catholicism had of regaining its 
power, and the severance of the old tie with 
France. The course of the history begins 
to turn towards England. But still this 
volui;ie,;is mainly about the way in which 
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the nobles get hold of the crown lands, and 
fortify their castles and houses, and control 
the adjacent burghs. The death-roll of 
Flodden, compiled by the editors, is the 
history of the great families; the widows of 
the chiefs who fell were as masterful as their 
husbands had been, there were many who 
represented Scot’s Lady Buccleugh. The 
nobles and gentry also contribute the two 
authors of the period: Gavin Douglas, ‘ ‘ who 
gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page,” and 
James Bellenden (he calls himself Ballan- 
tyne), who translated Livy, and Boece’s 
Chronicles. James V., like his daughter 
Mary, was brought up on Livy, and history 
was deemed a necessary part of the educa¬ 
tion of those who were to govern. There 
was even a native printer, Walter Chapman ; 
but the demand must have been small, and 
Scottish writers had to get their works 
printed at Paris, and, later on, at London. 
But the production of two such translations 
as those of Virgil and Livy before any 
similar translations appeared in England is 
most creditable to early Scotch scholarship, 
while England has little to boast of in the 
way of fine printing: her choicest books had 
to be printed at Paris. The writers, too, 
belong to the olass of nobles or gentry, as 
in Franoe; the time for plebeian authors 
was yet to be. We have not yet come in 
fact to a Scottish people; that people was 
the creation of John Knox. Our poet 
Cowper speaks strongly of the ingratitude 
of the moderns to the Reformers. The parish 
schools instituted by John Knox gave the 
Scottish people, hitherto one of the most 
backward of any, a distinct lead in Europe. 
What would Cowper have said if he had 
lived to see the revival of mediaevalism in 
the hands of Scott, who created a past that 
had never been a present, and even brought 
the Lowlanders to admire the dress of the 
Highland savages, whom their ancestors 
looked on as mere mountain wolves. 

This volume does contain some notices of 
the burghs, and of the professions that were 
gradually making their way there, especially 
of the surgeons who sprang from the craft 
of barbers. The Royal College of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh possesses a charter granted 
by the Town Council in 1505, and ratified 
by James IV. in 1506, to their predecessors 
the Surgeon-barbers. It is several years 
earlier than the similar charter of Henry 
VIH. to the Surgeon-Barbers of London, 
the gift of which is commemorated in 
Holbein’s portrait group. 

The book is admirably edited by Dr. 
Mackay, who completed the work of the 
late George Burnett. The table of prices 
in the appendices is specially noteworthy; 
and there is an excellent index by Mr. R. 
Anderson, an index which does not disdain 
such entries as ale and barley, but beer 
does not yet occur. We hope we may, 
without offence to Scotland, claim both 
editors for Oxford, and their work as one 
of the excellent results of the Union between 
Scotland and England. 

C. W. Boase. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Story of Margrcdel. By D. Storrar 
Meldrum. (Blackwoods.) 

Dave’s Sweetheart. By Mary Gaunt. In 

2 vols. (Edward Arnold.) 

In Cupid?8 College. By Mabel Hart. In 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Ending of my Day. By Rita. In 3 vols. 
(White.) 

The Eero of the Pelican. By Percy de Lisle. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. (White.) 

The Copperhead. By Harold Frederic. 
(Heinemann.) 

Jim B. By F. T. Carew. (Methuen.) 

The Teleporon. By W.H.Stacpoole. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Heavens! By Alois Vojtech Smilovsky. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

It has yet to be seen whether Mr. Meldrum 
is resourceful enough to write a novel of 
the ordinary length ; but The Story of Mar - 
gredel proves beyond all doubt that he can 
reproduce certain simple aspects of Scotch 
life with photographic accuracy, and—which 
is perhaps even more to the point—that he 
can mask a plot very skilfully. It may be 
almost heresy to speak thus of any writer 
who exhibits the lights and shadows of 
Scotch life as it was lived yesterday; but 
it is the simple truth that the central and 
most attractive character in this book is 
neither of the brothers Oliphant nor Mar- 
gredel herself, but her uncle, the irascible 
Malbert, professor of languages. Whenever 
he appears on the scene, tragedy makes 
its appearance with him. One sees at once 
that his mission is to track down and 
destroy the coquin who has ruined his 
sister. The discovery of a clue to the 
seducer is very cleverly managed; and 
although one would naturally wish to have 
seen Dug Oliphant himself punished for 
his sin, it is quite in accordance with the 
creed that some years ago must have held 
sway in Kirkcaldy, that the son should 
suffer for the father’s transgression. Self- 
restraint is the note of T h e Story of Mar- 
gredel ; so far as mere style is concerned, 
perhaps too much the note. Mr. Meldrum 
does not make quite enough of anything or 
of anybody—of the differences between the 
well-contrasted brothers Oliphant, of the 
hopeless love affair which makes Margrcdel 
after a fashion the avenger of her mother, 
even of the toddy and gossip of Kirkcaldy. 
When Mr. Meldrum “ lets himself go,” it 
will then be seen whether we really have 
secured in him a new master of humour and 
pathos. 

Dave's Sweetheart is as grim and has as 
dismal an ending as any fin de siicle novel- 
reader could possibly wish, and then it is 
delightfully Australian. But there is a 
great deal of power in it: quite as much 
power as there is, for example, in the 
writings of Mr. Gilbert Parker and Mr. 
Rolf Boldrewood. The poor, infatuated 
woman who figures in it is as incapable of 
placing duty before passion as any Dodo- 
esque matron in modem Society. So well 


does its author do his work, that one gets 
positively to hate the creature who can desert 
the loyal and kind Sergeant Sells for the 
selfish robber and murderer Dave Anderson. 
The duel between the two men also is 
admirably sustained. The closing scene in 
which the sergeant hunts down the man 
who has ruined his life, and yet is baulked 
of personal vengeance by having to hand 
him over to the law, is painful, but 
artistically perfect. 

In Cupid's College is insufferably long, 
and the story told in it is almost beneath 
contempt. But the writing is bright with¬ 
out being overwhelmingly smart, and, with 
perhaps one exception, the characters are 
very cleverly sketched. The best of , these 
is—perhaps, of course—as a human being 
the most despicable. Marsden fils is, in the 
ordinary young lady’s sense, the hero of the 
story—for does he not get engaged to the 
wrong girl and nevertheless marry the right 
one after all?—but Marsden plre is em¬ 
phatically the best drawn character. It 
would not be easy, indeed, to find in con¬ 
temporary fiction a better example of a 
perfectly cold-hearted, shallow, and indolent 
man, whining at his luck in matrimony, shun¬ 
ning practical life, and a legitimate object 
of contempt to his family and all around 
him. There is a certain amount of eerie 
fascination about Ethel Carre, the Madonna¬ 
like girl, with her terrors and her imper¬ 
fect mental endowment; but most readers 
will not be displeased that the place she 
almost secured in the life of Jim Marsden is 
ultimately given to one of these eminently 
sane Hope girls. “ Bless you, Althea! you 
may be shy, but you aren’t stiff, and you 
shall wear just whatever face you choose.” 
This is the true note of In Cupid's College, 
and those portions which are inspired 
by it are thoroughly delightful. The rectory 
sort of talk, of which there is abundance, is 
also admirable. 

The Ending of my Day differs from the 
novels turned out regularly by its author 
only in being longer and more tedious than 
the average. Belle Ffolliott, who here tells 
her own story as “ a little devil,” is indeed 
sinned against rather than a sinner. It is 
true that she is divorced before the end of 
the third volume is reached, and disappears 
from the scene as the unhappy wife of Sir 
Denis Dalrymple, not as the happy wife of 
Jack Trefusis. But she was quite innocent 
of anything worse than taking up with 
certain “ fads” of the women’s rights kind, 
and of being in the smart scandal-loving 
set of Lady St. Omer. In point of plot, 
therefore, The Ending of my Day is very 
weak. But, as the mouthpiece of the views 
on men, women, and things of such delect¬ 
able folk as Lady St. Omer, and her friends 
at home and still more abroad, it will quite 
hold its own with work of the ordinary 
“ Rita ” class. Both themselves and their 
conversation are sufficiently naughty and 
nice. 

The “ good ship ” Pelican, commanded by 
Captain Wilson, is, while lying in the har¬ 
bour of Calcutta, hailed by “a gentle¬ 
man of striking appearance, but somewhat 
shabbily attired, accompanied by half-a- 

dozen coolie porters, bearing between them a 
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heavy iron-bound box and a couple of port¬ 
manteaux containing his personal effects.” 
After some difficulty the stranger is allowed 
to become a passenger, and is distinguished 
from the others as a man of mystery. By 
and by, however, the Pelican is threatened 
by a pirate ship. The man of mystery then 
comes to the rescue, and by a contrivance 
of the infernal machine type gets rid of the 
pirates. As a consequence he is worshipped 
as a hero, especially by the writer of this 
story. The plot is interesting, and, when¬ 
ever the peppery Major White and the 
undisclosed Fenian appear, the dialogue is 
lively and Marryattish. But the volume is 
too large ; it ought to have been but half 
its size. 

All that need be said of An Unsatisfactory 
Lover is that it is one of the best of 
Mrs. Hungerford’s 11 pot-boilers,” and that 
it is in every way characteristic. There 
is in it, of course, the natural, slightly 
hoydenish, Irish girl Terry (Terentia) 
O’More, who is impecunious (for a time), 
not specially careful in matters of dress, 
and rather partial to having more strings to 
her bow in the persons of lovers than one, 
but who, of course, succumbs to one if he 
is endowed with the adequate amount of 
masterfulness. Equally, of course, Mrs. 
Hungerford supplies this masterful lover in 
the person of an Englishman, who reminds 
one just a little of the second husband of 
Diana of the Crossways, although he is not 
blessed by nature with quite so muoh Anglo- 
Olympian serenity. On the whole, one may 
spend a half hour harmlessly enough over 
An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

Mr. Harold Frederic hasjalready shown 
his capacity to write fiction of the orthodox 
length; but he has done nothing better than 
what is contained in this collection of short 
stories dealing with the American Civil 
War, and particularly with the part played 
by the North in its course. These stories 
are all good, showing both American humour 
and American pathos at their best. The 
story which gives the title to the collection 
is the longest and also the best, at all 
events in the sense that the characters in 
it are the most elaborately drawn and the 
most skilfully contrasted. It may be ques¬ 
tioned if anywhere in fiction has the cutting 
asunder of family ties, caused by the Civil 
War, been better illustrated than by the 
dispute between Abner Beech and his son 
Jeff. Happily the pathos of this quarrel 
is relieved by the comic amatory affair of 
Jeff and the daughter of Abner’s political 
aversion, old Jee Hagadorn. The abiding 
charm of “The Copperhead” is, however, to 
be found in the fact that it presents a delight¬ 
ful picture of rural life and society during 
the War. It is not even in the smallest detail 
suggestive of strain or artificiality. The 
shorter stories give here and there the idea 
of artistic touching up for the sake of effect, 
but their brightness atones for all other 
deficiencies. “ My Aunt Susan,” the last in 
the collection, is an exquisite combination 
of not too pronounced Yankee character, 
humour, and pathos. 

Jim B. is too obviously a “ can-can ” in 
modernity, with its sensuality, selfishness, 


suicide, slang, and Schopenhauer. Even 
the author confesses 

“ There is something exquisitely ridiculous in 
the idea of a man—young, well-dressed, with 
plenty of money, smoking a good cigar— 
getting into a state of excitement about 
religion in the Empire, especially when the 
ballet that happens to be running is ‘ excep¬ 
tionally brilliant.’ ” 

Being quite up to date, Jinx B. is, of course, 
a tragedy from beginning to end. The 
luckless hero is perpetually getting into 
scrapes, partly because he has a trouble- 
soma conscience, and partly because he is 
always brooding on religious and theo¬ 
logical difficulties. Finally he marries a 
shallow, selfish “ Gaiety girl,” who does 
not understand him", and has the fashion¬ 
able craving for excitement. She falls a 
very easy prey to his relative Sir Henry 
Beverley, who takes her to supper and 
plies her with champagne and passionate 
embraces. Thereupon .Jim B. dies. This is 
all as it should be. A strain of farcicality in 
some of the incidents and characters would 
seem to prove that its author is but a 
beginner. He has evidently considerable 
acquaintance with the ways of young 
London, and his writing is “ not half bad.” 

The little volume by Mr. W. H. Stacpoole, 
which has been published by Mr. Arrow- 
smith, consists of stories of a kind that may 
be said to stand half way between “ good ” 
and ‘ ‘ rattling good.” Most of the situations 
are not unnatural; the bulk of the dialogue 
is not too artificially clever; and, as a rule, 
neither the humour nor the sensationalism 
is overdone, although perhaps in the last 
story Captain Barclay takes a trifle too much 
brandy by way of preparing to murder his 
prospective son-in-law. In a word, Mr. 
Stacpoole is no imitator, but writes simply 
and naturally and as his imagination dictates. 
Thus “ Farewell ” is an excellent story of a 
bogus marriage which turns out to be a real 
one ; there is both excellent mystery and ex¬ 
cellent misunderstanding in “ Mr. Carton’s 
Will ”; and the character of the young 
woman in “ Kate Seymour ” is admirably 
drawn. “ The Teleporon ” itself is rather 
disappointing. The impecunious position of 
the hero is cleverly sketched in the first 
pages; but the-device that is resorted to 
by way of extricating him from it is de¬ 
ficient in true humour, even although it 
smacks of Conan Doylish ingenuity. 

Heavens! deserved translation at the com¬ 
petent hands of Prof. Maurer, of Prague. It 
is a pleasant picture of (literally) Bohemian 
life. Loveable, impecunious, unselfish, Father 
Cvok is just such another as the Vicar of 
Wakefield. The heroine, too, is sister to 
Olivia. But she is actually seduced by her 
Squire Thornton; she has the good sense, 
too, to decline to marry him, and to prefer 
a worthy merchant, who is a glorified—a 
very much glorified—Jenkinson ; while she 
places her child for the purposes of tuition 
in the hands of Father Cvok. Cvok’s 
brother, parson Ledecky, and his snappish 
money-saving oook and housekeeper, Miss 
Regina, are delightful sketches. Altogether 
Heavens ! is a model of simplicity. English 
novelists, please copy. 

William: Wallace. 
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ROME BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Burdens of Belief, and Other Poems. By 
the Duke of Argyll. (John Murray.) The 
Duke of Argyll is distinguished in so many 
ways—as orator, statesman, man of science, 
man of letters—that he can well afford to 
forego the bays of the poet. But this volume 
shows that, if he had given to verse as zealous a 
regard as he has bestowed on the other occupa¬ 
tions in which he has won distinction, he might 
have excelled in it also. The Muse is an 
exacting mistress. She reserves her best gifts 
for those who bring her their whole devotion. 
Among her favourites she permits no half-love, 
no divided homage. Outside this inner circle 
there is a larger one, and those who are privi¬ 
leged to be members of it pay an occasional 
tribute and receive a passing smile in return. 
It is pleasant to find the Duke of Argyll among 
the gentle spirits who compose this larger, but 
still select, oompany. A familiar figureinthehalls 
of science and in the senate, it is an agreeable 
surprise to meet him also in the courts of poesy. 
The duke argues with much force, in an inter¬ 
esting preface, that there is no real contradiction 
between poetry and science—that the transcen¬ 
dental suggestions of science “ go to establish 
in our minds the most fertile, perhaps, of all 
poetic conceptions, that, namely, of the Unity 
of Nature, and therefore of its manifold and 
inexhaustible relations with the human spirit.” 
But though this be true, as of course it is, 
the poet must beware of using verse as a 
medium for the crystallising of transcendental 
suggestions into plain facts. Verse is better 
employed in giving suggestions to the inquiring 
instinct of science than in receiving them. 
Nothing that the most imaginative poet could 
now say about the electric telegraph would 
compare with Shakspere’s 

“ I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 

‘ ‘ The Burdens of Belief ” suffers as a poem from 
its purely didactic aim, and from the scientific 
method which enters into it. But it is never¬ 
theless a poem of much beauty, and better 
worth having than a cartload of the erotic 
verse which passes in these days for the current 
coin of poetry. The following natural and 
perfect illustration of a great truth, profound 
in its very simplicity, deserves to rank among 
the best poetic work of the time :— 

“ As in a land of lakes 

Deep-valleyed with a thousand rills. 

The mighty pulse of ocean makes 
Ear home among the hills, 

And every fisher’s boat, 

In wooded creek with smoke up-curled, 
Still rests upon the seas that float 
And circle round the world,— 

So does God’s Kingdom wind 
Its arms beneath all ways of men ; 

Far wandering sails of human kind 
Can be turned home again.” 

Some of the most successful poems in the 
volume are contained in the section called 
“ Songs of Nature and the Birds.” Here the 
poet entirely throws off the restraints of the 
scientific mood—as, for instance, in these 
delightful stanzas from “ The Danbury 
Swallow”: 

“ And one familiar bird there came, 

That ever sounds her twittering note 
By cottage eave and latticed frame. 

From creamy breast and russet throat. 

“ O’er half the world she finds her way 
To skim each year this English lawn: 

Her flight is part of summer day, 

Her wings are busy with the dawn. 

“ She loves no solitary place, 

Nor forest lands, nor moor, nor ien, 

She moveth ever in the face 
And round the jneadowed homes of men. 
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“ One year, for nest, she chose instead 
Of barn, or eave, or raftered door, 

The lowly vestibule that led 
Unto a little chapel iloor. 

“ All that fair week she carried straws 
And built her fragile house with clay: 

No hand enforced the household laws 
That would have stopped her happy way. 

“ Next year Bhe came, and flew around,— 

On one bright morn of perfect calm 
Her place was echoing to the sound 
Of children’s ohanting of a psalm. 

“ She sat entranced, and heard the praise 
That David sang of homing bird ; 

She heard her name from ancient days, 

And wondered at the gracious word; 

“ Then, waiting till the parting few 
Had passed into the blossomed air, 

On to (rod’s altar straight she flew 
And laid her young ones there.” 

Orchard Songs. By Norman Gale. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) That Mr. Norman 
Gale has a true and delicato gift of song does 
not need to be said. He has caught the spirit 
of an ideal rustic life, and he expresses it with 
much happiness of phrase and truth of colour¬ 
ing. I confess, however, that the obtrusive 
“ naturalism ” (of white breasts, ungartered 
knees, and so on), which he imports into his 
least natural pastorals jars upon my own sense 
of what is fittest in poetry. This sort of thing 
was all vory well in Herrick—though even in 
him it was artificial—but we ought to have got 
beyond Herrick in these days. By all means let 
us have as little sophistication as possible; and I 
can imagine that Mr. Gale thinks he is deliver¬ 
ing us from sophistication by his pictures of the 
very free loves of so-called shepherds and milk¬ 
maids. With all respect, be it said, he is 
mistaken. What he gives us as examples of sim¬ 
plicity are only an affectation of a state of things 
that never did exist and never can. When he de¬ 
scribes the genuinely natural life of the country, 
Mr. Gale is a true poet, and there is an 
irresistible charm in what he writes—as in this 
passage, for instance:— 

“ The lesser whitethrcatin the orchard growth 
Beneath an apple planned 
A hive for nest, 

And as we lay and watched 
The while she matched 
Each grassy joist and beam, 

The fluffy architect, unstirred, 

Rounded the entrance with her beak, 

Or smoothed the cup 
Where she would dream 
Upon her family of eggs, 

And warm them into soDg 
Where pears and pippins throng.” 

Here, tco, is an example in which a distinctly 
high level is reached:— 

“ We stood upon the forehead of the hills, 

And lifted up our hearts in prayer; 

And as we halted, reverent, 

Meseemed that Nature o’er us bent, 

That she did bid us sup 

From bread she gave and from her cup. 

There at her large communion did we feast. 
Herself the Substance and herself the Priest. 
The immaterial wine she poured. 

And standing on the Cotswold sward, 
Administered to us 
Beneath the unsupported sky 
Her sacrament of tcenery.” 

One may be permitted a verbal criticism as 
to the epithet “unsupported,” which seems 
meanirgless and awkward. The poet has 
also made a slip in representing Nature, in¬ 
stead of the recipients of her sacrament, as 
“ standing on the Cotswold sward.” But these 
are comparatively small blemishes, which do 
not detract from the profound beauty of the 
passage. In these extracts the poet’s sincerity 
is unmistakable. That, as it seems to me, can 
hardly be said of some of the jpore personal and 
amatory pieces, 
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Dramatic Pictures, English Rispctti, Sonnets, 
and other Verses. By Alexander H. Japp. 
(Chatto A- Windus.) Vigour and variety are 
perhaps the most striking notes in Dr. Japp’s 
poems. The contents of the present volume 
range from elaborate character-pieces in dialect 
to dainty lyrics in a single stanza. He is very 
happy in one or two of the former—especially, 
perhaps, in his sketch of the Yorkshireman who 
thus expounds a north-country philosophy to a 
south-country boy: 

“ Folks don’t respict you, lad, for what you spend 
Nor what you give, but just for what ye keep: 
You mark it, lad, ’tis what you have and keep 
Makes men lift oop their hats, and honour tha : 
You ga and spend it round, and then they think 
You are a fool just like unto themselves, 

And ’come familiar, sidlin’ oop to tha. 

No, no, lad, every pinny I can X keep, 

And lay them oop, and then i’t’ North they say— 

‘ There’s Higgie, faith, a warrm man every bit'— 
And honour Higgie as both wise and warrm.” 

But there is nothing better in the volume than 
detached lines of the singlo stanzas describing 
the songs of birds. These are the opening 
lines of the stanza on the nightingale: 

“ Sweet heart of secret minstrelsy—how far 
Thy golden notes, like lightnings in the dark, 
Flash full.” 

The first lines of the stanza on the lark are 
still better: 

“ Soul of the common field, where grass is green; 
Melodious voice of morning and of light.” 

The blackbird is apostrophised thus: 

“ Oh, minstrel of the morn, like light, thy note 
Hath magic as if rolled through golden throat.” 

And here is a good description of the song of 
tho thrush; 

“ Bird of the liquid note that grows and swells, 
Repeated till the rapture rises clear. 

And all around is thrilled, as though there dwells 
A melody within the atmosphere.” 

A Lay of the Southern Cross and Other Poenis. 
By the Very Bev. Henry Jacobs, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, New Zealand. (Skeffington.) 
These poems are all, either directly or 
indirectly, concerned with religious subjects. 
The longest of them, which gives its title to 
the volume, tells in five cantos and in 
Spenserian stanzas the story of the evangelisa¬ 
tion of New Zealand, and of the founding and 
expansion of the Church of England in the 
colony. Unquestionable piety and admirable 
zeal are evident on every page. Dean Jacobs 
writes with the enthusiasm of an evangelist; 
and perhaps, if his materials had been better 
suited to poetic treatment, it would have been 
found that he could give to his work the 
essential quality of poetry. That was hardly 
possible in the actual circumstances. The 
following stanza, which refers to the late 
Bishop Selwyn, is a fair example of the 
merits and defects of Dean Jacobs’s verse : 

“ High works he shall attempt: in counsel great, 
And wise to gather from each man his best; 
Patient for opportunities to wait; 

Well knowing when to urge, and when to rest; 
Fearless to meet, and resolute to breast 
Each adverse tide, he shall behold the day, 
Whereto he hath unceasing onward pressed, 
When the Church fabric shall reposing stay, 
Built on consenting Orders, Bishops, Clergy, 
Lay.” 

The first six lines are excellent, both for their 
aptness of expression, and as being a forcible 
description of a great prelate whom they 
picture as he was. The seventh is very faulty, 
and the last two are irredeemable bathos. 

The Crucifixion of Man. By George Barlow. 
(Sonnenschein.) In almost all his books—and 


they are numerous—Mr. Barlow’s remarkable 
facility as a metrist betrays him into redun¬ 
dancies and errors of taste which mar what 
might otherwise bo good work. His choice of 
subject is seldom of the happiest, and the 
result of these peculiarities combined is one to 
be regretted in so able a writer of verse. I do 
not at all complain that Mr. Barlow, in this 
poem, renounces the traditional view that 
woman is the victim and slave of man, and 
adopts the opposite one, that she is “as often 
the crucifier and destroyer of the soul of man.” 
He is perhaps right in so thinking. But 
when one finds this idea worked out—first, 
in the betrayal of a man’s honour, and her 
own, by a woman ; next, in the ruin of an 
innocent woman by the injured man, as a 
brutal revenge upon the very sex of woman ; 
again, in the descent to prostitution of a 
country girl who is lured away to London, to 
the despair of the country preacher who loved 
her; and, again, in the drowning of two lives 
by tho preacher, his own and that of the 
daughter of his dead love, in order that the 
girl might be saved from her mother’s fate— 
the whole theme becomes nauseous. Lyric 
verse is not a fitting medium for such matter. 

Doorside Ditties. By Jeanie Morrison. 
(Blackwoods.) Full of pathos, and of truth to 
human nature in some of its humbler aspects, 
these “ditties” would compare well with more 
ambitious work. They aro records of devotion 
and suffering which fill the eyes with tears, 
and the heart with a new sense of the noble¬ 
ness of life. No mere extract could give a fair 
impression of their quality, and each piece is 
too long to admit of its quotation as a whole; 
but readers should turn to the book for them¬ 
selves. 

Poems. By Florence Peacock. (Hull: 
Andrewe.) There is much inequality in Miss 
Peacock’s verses. At their best they are good; 
at their worst they are marred by bad rhymes 
and defective rhythm. The good, however, 
preponderate, and their quality may be judged 
from this average specimen : 

“amor in extremis. 

“ Lord, I have sinned; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face, 

Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 

• * • • * 

“ Yet for my vow there is nought to show, 

I broke no lance with the heathen foe, 

Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 

“ Lied, because a woman was fair, 

And the sun shone warm on her golden hair, 

Ah! but her beauty was passing rare ! 

“ Blame her not, Lord, for the sin was mine, 

She had not sworn to fight for Thy shrine. 

L^t me drink of the cup that is bitter as brino. 

“ But, Lord, if I ever found grace in Thy sight, 
Let no drop from that oup dim the gold so bright 
Of her hair; which drew me away from the 
light.” 

Grisehla. A Society Novel in Rhymed Verse. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) A Song for the Season, 
and other Poems. By Geoffrey Lane. (Sonnen¬ 
schein.) These two books, whioh it is con¬ 
venient to notice together, will not claim many 
words. Why the first was written it is difficult 
to conceive, for it is an odious performance. 
Society novels in their ordinary form are a 
nuisance, but done into verse they are almost a 
crime. A writer who puts into poetic language 
—though it be, as in this case, very indifferent 
stuff—a record of scandals and adulteries, 
ought to be pilloried. The second of the two 
books is a satire, and is no doubt well meant, 
but it lacks power. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce A Con¬ 
stitutional History of the House of Lords , from 
original sources, by Mr. Luke Owen Pike, of 
the Public Record Office. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Smith s 
Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, 
and Geography, edited by Mr. G. E. Marindin. 
It will have more than eight hundred illustra¬ 
tions and plans, many of which are new. 

The new volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Popular County Histories ” will be If estrnor- 
land, by Chancellor Ferguson, who wrote the 
history of Cumberland in the same series. The 
volume will contain much fresh material, and 
some important unpublished information relat¬ 
ing to the Roman occupation. 

A treatise on Bimetallism, by Mr. Henry 
Dunning MacLeod, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Under the title of Sober by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are 
about to publish an account of the results 
obtained from various systems of drink legis¬ 
lation at home and abroad, written by Mr. 
F. A. McKenzie. Commencing with the story 
of the state saloons of South Carolina, the 
book goes on to describe the colonial laws, the 
state distilleries of Switzerland, prohibition 
and high license in America, and the growth of 
the English licensing system. One chapter is 
devoted to the connexion between whisky and 
politics in the United States, and an attempt is 
made to outline a moderate scheme of liquor 
law reform which would be acceptable to 
Liberals and Conservatives alike. Parts of 
the book have already appeared in the Poll 
Mall Gazette, but most of it will now be pub¬ 
lished for the first time. 

Messrs. Cuatto & Wtndus will publish 
shortly a little book on The Savoy Opera, by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, with sixty illustrations 
and portraits. 

Messrs. A. Constable & Co. have in the 
press a work entitled Thames Riyhts and Thames 
Wrongs, dealing with the Conservancy question, 
by Mr. John Bickerdyke, author of “ The Book 
of the All-Round Angler.” 

A book on The Elements of Modern Dress¬ 
making, for the amateur and professional 
dressmaker, by Miss Jeanette E. Davis, 
principal of the women’s work department of 
the Manchester Technical School, will be pub¬ 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

A NOVEL by Mary C. Rowsell, entitled The 
Friend of the People, will be published by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, in three volumes, towards 
the end of May. We may mention that the 
novel has already been dramatised by the 
author, in co-operation with Mr. H. A. Saints- 
bury; and that a public reading of the play, 
for the purpose of securing copyright, took place 
at the Haymarket Theatre in February of last 
year. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce, for 
early publication in two volumes, a novel by 
Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan) 
entitled Colour Sergeant No. I. Company, which 
has already appeared in serial form in All the 
Year Round. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the press 
a new edition of Dr. Mannington CafFyn’s 
novel, Miss Milne and I, which has been out of 
print for some time. The book is a study of a 
female character of a very extraordinary type, 
and might well have been written to match A 
Yellow Aster. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of the 
Hull Press, will publish at an early date, 
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Flarnbr,rough : All About It, by various writers, 
edited by the Rev. R. Fisher. It will deal 
with the history, antiquities, scenery, natural 
history, &c., of the famous Yorkshire village. 

Messrs. Carter A Pratt, of Glasgow, are 
about to publish North Again: Golfing this 
'Time —the scores recorded by Mr. W. Ralston. 
The volume will consist of a number of sketches 
detailing the experiences of three tourists who 
went on a golfing tour in Ayrshire. 

It is announced that the Rev. Dr. McCosh, 
ox-president of Princeton, is engaged upon 
his autobiography, which will not appear until 
after his death. 

Mu. Romesii Chundeu Durr, author of A 
History of Civilisation in Ancient India, has 
just been appointed Commissioner of a Divi¬ 
sion in Bengal, being the first native of India 
to reach that rank in the civil service. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella has already 
passed into a fourth edition, in three volumes. 

The Hon. Roden Noel will give a lecture on 
“The Poetry of .Sir Samuel Ferguson” before 
the Irish Literary Society, on Tuesday, May 
8, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday of this week, Messrs. Sotheby 
were to begin selling the library of Mr. Hugh 
Galbraith Reid, which is so extensive that the 
sale will last altogether for twelve days. The 
collection is representative of all departments 
of literature, though it does not seem to include 
many of those rarities which the modern 
bibliophile most affects. We have noticed the 
second and fourth folios of Shakspere; some of 
Milton’s tractates; quite a number of first 
editions of Defoe; Gibbon’s Essai snr VEtude de 
la 1 .literature (Londres, 1701) ; Bliss’s edition 
of Athenae Oxonienses, with a collection of more 
than 1100 portraits; along series of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank ; the publications of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs : and Blades’ 
Catalogue of Rooks Printed by Carton, which 
rarely comes into the market. 

The Comision de Monumentos de Guipuzcoa 
has lately published, in the Euskal-erria of San 
Sebastian,the baptismal certificate of the Mouja- 
Alferez Catherine de Erauso, De Quincey’s 
“ Spanish Military Nun ” : 

“ Aho de 1.192, Folio 21, Partida 4, No. 37. 

“ Catalina de Herauso 37.—batizose Cat" de 
herauso en diez de hebrero deste dho afio hija 
legitima de Miguel de herauso y mya prz de 
galarraga. padrinos P" de galairaga y mya Velez 
de Aran/.alde. M" el vie 1 ' alvizV 
The ministro, or maestro, the vicario Albizua, 
was afterwards cura of San Vicente. The full 
name of the mother is Maria Perez de Galarraga. 
The family had dropped the initial H of their 
name before the close of the last century. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The preamble of the statute establishing an 
English School at Oxford was approved by 
Congregation on Tuesday by a majority of 120 
votes to 46. Last December the voting in 
favour of an abstract resolution to the same 
effect was 110 to 70. 

The series of resolutions, proposing the 
establishment of now degrees, to be granted 
after a special course of study or research to 
persons not necessarily graduates, will be sub¬ 
mitted to the vote of Congregation at Oxford 
on Tuesday next. 

Mu. Herbert J. C. Grierson, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has been nominated by the 
Crown to the newly founded Chambers chair 
of English literature at Aberdeen, which 
represents one portion of the dual functions 
performed by the late Prof. William Min to. We 
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understand that Mr. Grierson was one of Prof. 
Minto’s favourite pupils, and that he has been 
lecturing on English at Aberdeen during the 
past session. 

The two studentships for classical research at 
Cambridge have both been awarded to members 
of King’s College; the Craven, to Mr. A. G. 
Bather; and the Prendergast, to Mr. E. F. 
Benson, of the English School at Athens. 

As a memorial to Dr. Luard, the late Regis- 
trary at Cambridge, it is proposed to publish the 
original documents bearing on the internal 
history of the University, beginning with the 
earliest grace books. These contain not only 
the graces, but the prootorial accounts, in¬ 
cluding the degree fees, which are the only 
record of the degrees taken at this time. The 
first volume, covering a period from 1454 to 
1487, edited by Mr. Loathes, is ready for the 
press'; and other volumes will follow, if a ' 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 
The subscription is one guinea a volume. 

Dr. M. Gaster has been appointed for the 
second time to give a course of lectures on the 
Uchester foundation at Oxford. The lectures 
will be four in number, and will be delivered 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, beginning on 
MayS. The subject chosen is “The Sources 
of Popular Imagery in Russia, Religious and 
Secular.” , 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture, on 
Friday of this week, upon “ Historical Composi¬ 
tion among the Slavs.” 

Wf, notice that there are twenty-eight 
candidates for the first examination for the , 
degree of Bachelor in Music at Oxford, of whom 
no less than eleven are members of Queen's ’ 
College. 

Endowed chairs of history, founded by the 
Scottish Universities Commission at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, will be filled in the course of the 
current year. ; 

Two courses of lectures will be delivered at 
Gresham College next week, in connexion with 
the chair of geometry. Mr. J. Larmor will 
lecture on Tuesday and Wednesday upon “The 
Aether and its Relations to Material 
Phenomena”; and Prof. Karl Pearson will 
lecture on Thursday and Friday upon “ The 
Geometry of Chance,” dealing specially with 
card and colour experiments and with death- 
rates. The lectures begin at 6 p.m., and are 
free to the public. ’ 

Mr. I. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cam- j 
bridge, has been appointed an examiner in ,1 
English at London University, in succession to 
Prof. C. H. Herford. 

We congratulate Mr. Robert Bowes on the 
completion of his Catalogue of Cambridge 
Books, of which the two earlier parts have 1 
been already noticed in the Academy. It now 
forms a handsome volume of more than 5tX) 
pages, containing just 3000 entries. Though 
intended primarily as a priced list of the books 
which Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes have for 
sale, the industry and accuracy of the oompiler j 
have raised it to the rank of a standard work of 
bibliography, in a very interesting branch of | 
literature. The part that is new covers the ' 
nineteenth century, and is arranged in chrono- i 
logical order, with the exception that prize 
competitions and university sermons are col¬ 
lected under the date of the earliest. The 
contents of many of the volumes are 
set out in detail; as in the case of 1 
Harraden’s Cantabrigia Depicta, Le Keux’s , 
Memorials of Cambridge, and the four series of 
Cambridge Essays— in which Sir H. S. Maine | 
wrote on “ Roman Law and Legal Education,” , 
and Sir James F. Stephen on “ Characteristics 
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of English Criminal Law.” Specially interest¬ 
ing are the large number of university and 
college magazines, beginning with The Snob 
(1829) and The Gownsman (1830), for the two of 
which together no less than £84 is asked. Then 
we have The Cambridge University Magazine 
(1840-43); The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
(lK.jo), to which William Morris, Burne Jones, 
and Rossetti contributed; The Lion (ISOS), 
edited by Mr. H. R. Haweis.of which Mr. G. O. 
Trevelyan brought out a parody, called The 
Bair; The Light Blue (1800 to 1871), whose 
contributors include many names now well 
known; The Light Qreen (1872), which is full 
of clever parodies; The Cambridge Taller 
(1877), which contains the beginnings of F. 
Anstey’s “Vice Versa”; and The Oranta, 
which only started in 1889. By far the oldest 
college magazine seems to be The Eagle , which 
has had a life of thirty-six years. We must 
not omit to mention that the volume before us 
contains reproductions of the ornaments used 
by the early Cambridge printers; and a list, 
compiled by Mr. F. Jenkinson, University 
Librarian, of all the books known to have been 
printed at Cambridge from 1521 to 1050. 
Finally, we notice in the Appendix a copy of 
Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. Edward King 
(1038), in which “Lyeidas” first appeared. 
This is valued at £76. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE. 

TWO SONNETS OF BOCAGE. 

CXXXVIII. 

Oh, Camoens, great Camoens, how I find 
Thy fate like miue, when I compare the twain ! 
The selfsame reason drove us o’er the main 
To beard the Giant,* and Tagus leave behind : 
Like thee, unpitying poverty doth grind 
Me by the murmuring Ganges, and I’m fain 
To mourn, poor longing lover, all in vain, 

The empty joys on which I fixed my mind; 

The spoit, as thou wast, of a cruel fate 
I pray the Heavens for death, and know full well 
That only in the grave doth peace await: 

Thou art my model.—But, oh, saddest thought! 
If I can copy tby misfortunes fell, 

I cannot share thy wondrous gifts in aught. 


cccvn. 

I’ve spent my strength amid the strife insane 
Of pas-ions, that have dragged me down to nought; 
Ah ! blind and wretched man, I almost thought 
That Death would ne’er reduce me to its reign : 
With countless suns my puffed-up mind and vain 
Gilded a life by cheating fancies caught; 

But now poor Nature yields herself distraught 
To fell disease, with ruin in its train. 

Pleasures my comrades, and my tyrants too ! 

This soul, that once could not a whim deny, 

In disillusion’s gulf has buried you ; 

O God ! when darkness covers my life’s sky, 

Let that which years have not one moment do — 
Teach him who knew not how to live to die. 

Edgar Prestage. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

By far the most important paper in the May 
number of the Antiquary is Dr. Cox’s account 
of the discovery of an inscribed pig of lead 
near Matlock, concerning which Mr. F. Haver- 
field has already written authoritatively in the 
Academy. Dr. Cox’s paper contains not only 
an engraving of the pig found a few weeks 
ago, but also of two others, the dates of the 
discovery of which are respectively 1777 and 
1783. These are, we believe, preserved in the 
British Museum. As Derbyshire has no 
museum of its own where local relics may be 
stored and be of service to the neighbourhood, 
we trust the object recently found may he 

* The Giant ia Adamvtor, or the Stormy Gape. 

Bee Lusiads, Canto V. 


deposited in the national collection. Mr. John 
Ward concludes his paper on the Museum 
at Carleon. It is remarkably rich in Roman 
remains discovered in the neighbourhood. Wo 
gather that, unlike what is to be seen 
in some other plaoes, they are carefully 
preserved and arranged with intelligence. Mr. 
Ward, who is not over much given to compli¬ 
ment, says that “ the Carleon Museum is one of 
the very best antiquarian museums west of the 
Severn, and that it will amply repay a visit 
from the student of Romano-British times and 
culture.” Mr. D. C. Parkinson contributes 
an account of Ennis Abbey. Until quite recent 
days, this interesting building was utterly 
neglected, and the condition of the graveyard 
showed a strange disrespect for the remains of 
the dead. In 1892 these historic ruins became 
the property of the Board of Works of Ireland, 
and are now, we believe, properly cared for. 
Viscount Dillon continues his account of the 
Armour in the Tower. When his researches 
are complete, we trust they may be published 
in a volume, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SEPTUAGLNT versus THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

The Athenaeum Club, B.W. 

In the letters which you have permitted me 
to print I have tried to support two conclusions 
—one which has had adherents for some 
centuries, namely, that the Septuagint 
represents a better text than the Hebrew version 
of the Bible; the other, which is not so 
well known, that the Hebrew version, the 
so-called Masoretio text, is not only inferior 
to the Septuagint, but is a sophisticated and 
made-up text due to the Rabbis of the second 
century. Not only did they create a new 
text, but they created a new Canon. The 
notion so widely spread, that the Alexandrian 
Canon is an amplification of roiiio Canon 
supposedto have previously existed in Palestine, 
seems based on the most fragile evidence. The 
original Canon was an elastic one, and is repre¬ 
sented by the Septuagint. This is important 
in many ways, for it was the introduction of 
a more rigid Canon by the Jews at Jamnia 
which was the beginning of a great many of 
our troubles in criticism. And how did they go 
to work ? We have an interesting tradition on 
the subject in the Talmud, which has been 
often quoted and used, but which has been 
quoted and used as if the rival schools of 
Rabbis at Jamnia had been discussing the 
retention in, or exclusion from, some Hebrew 
Canon of works already there, instead of its 
being a most interesting episode of the general 
discussions which took place when the shorter 
or recognised Hebrew Canon was actually 
formed. 

The discussion as to whether the Song of 
Solomon, a secular erotic poem, should be 
retained in the Canon or not has often been 
quoted, as has the emphatic and hyperbolical 
dictum of the Rabbi Akiba to the effect that, 
“ The whole world is not worth the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given to Israel; 
for all the Kethubim are holy, but the Canticles 
most holy.” The very fierceness of the 
language of this ultra-partisan of Jewish 
thought as against Christian thought arouses 
more than a suspicion that the Book was, 
perhaps, not contained in the Bible of the 
early Christians at all, namely, in the Septua¬ 
gint. It is very remarkable that there should 
be no reference to it by Josephus or Philo, or 
by any of the New Testament writers ; and it 
would seem not improbable that the Greek 
version ia the older codices has come from 
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Aquila’s and Theodotion’s translation or both, 
and not from the Septuagint at all. Origen’s 
devotion to the Book is doubtless due to its 
affording good materials for his symbolical 
methods of interpretation. 

While the final acceptance by the Jews of 
the Book of Canticles, after Akiba’s 
strong language about it, is a dramatic 
incident in the history of the Canon, 
the corresponding rejection of one of the 
finest pessimistic sermons in any language— 
namely, the work known as Bcclesiasticus or 
Wisdom—on grounds fantastic and uncritical, 
is an equally instructive story. So remarkable 
was this rejection that Dr. Edersheim no doubt 
Condenses the view of nine-tenths of modem 
scholars, when he urges that it was done for 
polemical reasons, and says that it was pro¬ 
bably due to the wide use of the Book in the 
Early Christian Church. This accounts for the 
rancorous phrases of Akiba about it, for it has 
all the earmarks by which in other cases the 
genuine books were supposed to be distinguished 
from the apoehryphal. It existed in Hebrew, 
as the author of the Greek translation affirms; 
Jerome tells us he had seen a copy of the 
Hebrew original, while the quotations from it 
in the Talmud are for the most partin Hebrew. 
An Aramaic translation also existed, which is 
quoted in the Babylonian Talmud. The 
author of the Epistle of James, whose surround¬ 
ings were very Jewish, must have known it, 
as he apparently uses it often; and it is also 
quoted in chap. xix. of the Epistle of Barnabas. 
The Early Fathers, such as Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian, all treat it 
as Scripture; and it is included in the Hebrew 
Canon as defined by the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage. There cannot be the least doubt that 
it had am unquestioned place in the Septuagint, 
as it occurs in the Peshitta and in the Pre- 
Hieronymian Itala. The Septuagint seems to 
have preserved a more perfect text than the 
Masoretic one. The principal variation con¬ 
sisted in the addition of a large number of 
verses in the latter, in regard to which Mr. 
Margoliouth, in his learned notes on the Book, 
says: 

“ Some of them are quoted by very early authori¬ 
ties (r.g., Chrysostom and Clement of Alexandria), 
or are confirmed by the best collateral evidence 
(e g., the Syrian, Latin, and Coptic versions). 
Many of these verses are translated in the Syro- 
Hexaplar version, where they are marked with 
asterisks, the existence of which in the Apocry¬ 
phal Book is a matter of difficulty (Field 
Hexapla I., p. Ixx.). That they are translations 
of Hebrew verses is shown by the fact that the 
sense of many of them only becomes clear after 
retranslation.’’ 

It seems from the attitude of some of the Rabbis, 
such as Rabbi Joseph, towards it that the ex¬ 
clusion of the Book of Wisdom from the Canon 
was entirely the work of that very polemical 
and headstrong fanatic and opponent of 
Christianity, the Rabbi Akiba, as tradition so 
uniformly says. The burden of my present 
argument is that the book was in the Canon 
as it was understood by the Jews and the 
Christians of the first century, whose Bible was 
so largely the Septuagint; and that it ought to 
be there now. 

Let us now turn to another Book, namely, 
that of Ezekiel, which had to run the gauntlet 
of those fantastic persons, the Rabbinical 
critics, and which at one time was very nearly ex¬ 
cluded from the Canon also, on the ground of 
its obscurity and its supposed opposition to 
the Law in certain places, as xviii. 20, xx. 5, 
xxxiv. 7. It is hardly realised how very nearly 
the exclusion was decided upon. If we are to 
credit the story in the Talmud, which certainly 
has all the appearance of truth, it was only 
when the matter was going to be decided 
against its inclusion that, by the intervention .of 
the Rabbi Ananias, who undertook to reconcile 
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its supposed contradictions with the Law, 
it was eventually decided to retain it. Upon 
this slight thread, then, once hung the question 
of the reception or rejection of this famous 
Book by the Jew Doctors, which would have 
meant its rejection by Jerome, and probably 
by all the Western Church. 

The Masoretic text of Ezekiel and the 
versions dependent upon it are very corrupt. 
I ought to mention that that acute critic 
Whiston—some of whose views were doubtless 
untenable, but who fills a remarkable place 
in the initiation of a scientific criticism of 
the Bible text—shows that the first verses of 
Ezekiel are quite unintelligible as they stand, 
and point to the text of the Book, as we have it, 
having been dislocated and rearranged just as 
the text of Jeremiah lias been. 

The first two verses of Ezekiel refer to 
certain visions he had in the thirtieth year of 
the Captivity. He does not tell us what they 
were, but begins again in the third verse with 
the visions he had in the fifth year. These are 
duly enumerated and described. Chapter viii. 
begins with the visions of the sixth year; 
chapter xx. with the visions of the seventh year ; 
chapter xxiv. with those of the ninth year; 
chapter xxvi. with those of the eleventh year. 
In chapter xxix. we go back to the visions of the 
tenth year. In chapter xxxi. we again have 
visions of the eleveuth year; in chapter xxxii. 
of the twelfth year; in chapter xl. of the 
twenty-fifth year. 

This is surely very curious. Either the two 
initial verses belong to some other chapter 
whose heading is lost, or else they were the 
beginning of an entirely new Book. What is 
plain is that they have nothing to do with the 
events recorded in the first chapter ; and if they 
refer to anything in the present Book of 
Ezokiel, it must be to something which occurred 
after the events described in chapter xl. It is 
very probable that, if we could recover the 
original Septuagint Text of Ezekiel, these dis¬ 
locations would, as in Jeremiah, disappear, 
and that they are due to a rearrange¬ 
ment of the Text by the Jamnia doctors. 
It is a curious fact that Josephus, who used the 
Septuagint, tells us that Ezekiel left behind 
him two Books. We only know of one; but it is 
remarkable that modem criticism has separated 
the matter of Ezekiel into two sections shew¬ 
ing marked differences, and it is possible thatthe 
Book was originally in two sections. A refer¬ 
ence to the fact seems to be made in the 
Athanasian Constitutions. Ewald and others 
have maintained, further, that in many places 
the Greek toxt is more intelligible and serves 
better to represent the original than the 
Masoretic text. 

I must continue my criticism in another 
letter. Meanwhile, I ought to add. here that 
in recently reading over some portion of the 
voluminous works of that very remarkable 
writer Whiston, I find that he had already at 
the beginning of the last century warmly 
championed the Septuagint against the Hebrew 
text, and had attributed the formation of the 
Masoretic text (of which he writes very much 
on the same terms as I have ventured to write) 
to the time of Barkhobas, the famous prophet 
of whom Rabbi Akiba was the champion. I 
was unaware of this until quite lately ; and it 
seems to me to strengthen ray contention, 
which was arrived at on quite different grounds, 
and long before I had seen a line on the subject 
by Whiston. H. H. Howorth. 


SOME BASQUE CUSTOMS, ETC. 

Bare, Bareea Pyrenees: April 2S, 1894. 
In reference to the interesting letter of Miss 
Stokes in the Academy of April 24, there is an 
instance of small crosses planted round a larger 
one in the twelfth century Codex Calixtinus 
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of Compostella, published by Prof. Vinson in 
the Revue de Linguistique (tom. xv., 15 Janv., 
1882, p. 15). The passage runs: 

“ In summitate vero eiusdem montia est locus, 
quod dicitur Crux Caroli, quia super ilium securibus 
et dolabris et fossoriis coeterisque manubriis Carolus 
cum suis exercitibus in Hispaniam pergens ohm 
tramitem fecit, signmnque Dominicae crucis prius 
in eo elevavit, et tandem flexit genibus versus 
Gallaeciam Deo etSancto Jacobo precem fudit; 
quapropter, peregrini, genua sua ibi curvantes 
versus Saucti Jacobi patriam, ex more orant, et 
singuli singula vexilla Dominicae crucis infigunt. 
Mille etiam cruces possunt.inveniri, unde primus 
locus orationis Sancti Jaoobi ibi habetur.” 

The spot would seem to be at the junction of 
the old Roman road with the path coming from 
Valcarlos, near the chapel of Ibaneta. The 
passage would point to a wider range of the 
custom than that suggested by Miss Stokes. 

The points of resemblance between Basque 
and Celtic institutions and customs are so few, 
so baffling, and yet sometimes so curiously 
minute (c.c/., the cat in the ancient Welsh laws 
and in the Fuero of Navarre; the fimeral 
stones described by Mr. Henry O’Shea in La 
Tombe Basque), that I may perhaps be excused 
for mentioning the following custom, of which 
I have known several examples. 

When a death takes place, a fire is lighted, 
sometimes with the mattress on which .the 
deceased expired, more frequently with a little 
straw, at the intersection of the cross-roads or 
paths nearest the house.. As long as the fire 
lasts, every passer-by is supposed to say 
a Paternoster for the deceased, and in some 
spots to flng a stone on a heap at one of the 
angles of the cross-roads. In many places the 
custom is observed by a few families only, and 
is fast dying out. In others, when twenty 
years ago I asked the reason of it, the answer 
was “pour prier,” and my informants were 
astonished to hear that it was not so done 

eve r y w here. 

In the list of Basque words given in the 
Codex above cited we find: “ presbyternm, 
belaterra, quod interpretatur pulchra terra.” 
This word belaterra, for priest, is supposed to 
be connected with the birretum worn by the 
clergy; and this interpretation seems confirmed 
by a letter of institution of a Bishop of Bayonne 
of the priest of Azpilcueta in Navarre, dated 
21 June, 1501. The institution takes place by 
the delivery of the Bishop’s birretum, and 
placing it on the head of the priest’s prootor: 
“ Conferimus et donamus et de eisdem pro- 
videmus, et te per presentes et per 
traditionem virreti nostn in caput dicti pro¬ 
curators tui per nos apositi te investimns de 
eadem.” The document is printed by Father 
Fita in the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia (tomo xxiii. ouad 1-3, p. 190) 1893. 

Can we compare with the name B*\irapa on a 
Christian monument at Kalabsheh, mentioned 
by Prof. Sayce in his Letter from Egypt in 
the Academy of Maroh 17, p. 235 ? 

Wentworth Webster. 


BHAKSPERE'S “DUNSINANE” AND MILTONS 
“ PHILISTINE.” 

Huapstesd: April S3,1891. 

In his Pronunciation of Scripture Projxr 
'Lames, Walker shows very intimate acquamt- 
,nce with “Paradise Lost,’ but not with 
dilton’s other poems. This is indicated pretty 
ilearly by his treatment of “ Philistine.’ His 
mtries are “ Phil-is'tim, Phil-is'tmes 8, Ft-lts- 
ins,” the accent being placed uniformly on the 
econd syllable, according to his Rule 8, but not 
mpported by any reference to Milton, who 
ises only the adjective “ Philistean ” in “ Para- 
lise Lost” (9. 1061). Later dictionaries, the 
imperial for one, put the accent on the first 
yllable—whether rightly or wrongly, accord- 
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ing to present-day usage, is not the point to 
-which 1 wish to call attention now. My point 
is Milton’s accentuation ; this seems to have 
escaped Walker’s notice. The accent, I con¬ 
tend, is uniformly on the first syllable of the 
substantive, but on the second of the adjective. 
Each occurs nine times in “Samson Agonistes 
the substantive in 11. 288, 2.71, Ac., with tho 
accent on the first syllable; the adjective in 11. 
722, 831, Ac., with the accent on the second 
syllable. In his Psalm lxxxiii. 7 “ Philistines ” 
(■’ Philistims” in some editions) occurs with 
the accent on the first syllable. Some editions 
spell the substantive and adjective alike “ Phil¬ 
istine,” others spell the adjective “ Philistian.” 
In the first edition (1071) the adjective is spelt 
“ Philistian ” ; but this edition, though pro¬ 
bably printed at Milton’s expense—“printed 
by J. M. for John Starkey at the Mitre in 
Fleet-street”—is badly printed, and contains 
many errata, even the numbering of the lines 
going wrong at 1. 70. The poet’s blindness 
prevented his personal superintendence, and 
therefore the spelling of tho word is not of 
vital importance, although the accentuation is. 

Now this important distinction in the accen¬ 
tuation of the substantive and adjective is, I 
believe, the simple, and the true, explanation 
of Shakspere’s hitherto unmastered difficulty, 
“ Dunsinaue.” In all the eight lines in “ Mac¬ 
beth” in which the accent is on the first 
syllable, “ Dunsinane ” is a substantive; in the 
solitary passage, Act iv., 8c. i., where the 
accent is on the second, it is an adjective, 
“ Dunsinane hill.” In a letter in the Academ Y 
of June 3,1893,1 pointed out several reasons why 
this solitary passage could not be considered 
sufficient proof that Shakspero varied his accen¬ 
tuation of proper nouns, which I contend he 
never did, but I owe it to a friend that I am 
now able to remove the difficulty ; the differ¬ 
ence in the accentuation according to the part 
of speech having previously escaped my notice. 

Benjamin Dawson. 


THE NAIVETE OF CHAUCER. 

College of the City of New York : Much 31, 1391. 

It has often been remarked, and very 
generally accepted, that the naivete of Chaucer 
is to be ascribed, if not entirely, at any rate 
very largely, to the archaic language of his 
poems. Such a judgment appears un¬ 
warranted. It is, indeed, true that a critic 
will sometimes pick out, as poetically beautiful, 
what wAs merely a conventional form of 
speech, as Lowell did in his younger days, 
when he expressed his admiration for the line 
in the Knight's Tale, “ Allone withouten any 
companye,” a line which the student of the old 
romances recognises as a stock expression. On 
the other hand, it mnst be admitted that 
naivete is a poetic quality of a high order. 
Every poet must at times see with the eyes and 
speak with the tongue of a child. As Coleridge 
wisely says, “ To carry on the feelings of child¬ 
hood into the powers of manhood ; to combine 
the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances which every day for, perhaps, 
forty years had rendered familiar— 

* With sun and moon and stars throughout the 
year, 

And man and woman ’; 

Ikm is the cha-racter and privilege of genius, 
and one of the marks which distinguish genius 
from talents.” 

Chaucer had this power, and it belonged, not 
to his age, but to his genius. In what other 
poet of bis day do we find naivete like his ? 

+v 6r ’ W ^° 8 kinds nearest him, is childish 
rather than childlike, and his stories leave with 
“e reader a very dreary feeling. As we read 
v/haucer’s tale of Constance, the infantine 
soar;® lies, not in the inconsistencies, not in 
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any mere verbal forms differing from those we 
use, but in the whole texture of the thought. 

“ Scbe set liir doun on knees, and than she eayde 
Immortal Gad, that tavedst Susanne 
Fro false blame ; and thou, merciful mayde, 
Mary, I meue, doughter of seint Anne, 

Bifore whoa child aungels syng Osanne ; 

If I be gullies of this felonye, 

My eocour be, for elles schal I dye! ” 

In this stanza it is plainly the thought and 
feeling that produce the sweet, childlike effect, 
for there is here but one phrase, “ Scbe set hir 
doun on knees,” which differs in any important 
respect from modern usage. If we compare a 
passage from Chaucer’s tale with a correspond¬ 
ing one from Gower’s, it will be evident how 
slight is the poetic charm of a merely 
antiquated phraseology. Alla will have the 
knight swear that Constance murdered his 
queen. 

“ And happed that there lay a boko, 

Upon the which, whan he it sighe, 

This knight hath swore and said on highe, 
That alle men it mighten wile 
bow by this boke, which here is write, 
Constance is gultif well I wote. 

With that the honde of heven him smote 
In token of that ho was forswore. 

That he has bothe his eyen lore, 

Out of his hed the same stounde 
They stert, and so they were founde.” 

Ed. Pauli, vol. i., p. 188. 

So Gower tells it, with no lack of archaic 
language, but where is the charm of naivete ? 
Listen to Chaucer: 

“ A Britoun book, i- write with Evaungiles, 
Was fette, and on this book he swor anoon 
Sche gultif was; and in the mene whiles 
An hond him smot upon the nekke boon, 

That doun ho fel anon right as a stoon ; 

And bothe his yen brast out of his face 
In Bight of every body in that place.” 

With such an example before our eyes, can we 
admit that “much of that naivete which to 
modem readers seems Chaucer’s most obvious 
literary quality must be ascribed to the times 
in which he lived and wrote”? (Ward’s Chaucer, 
“ English Men of Letters.”) Must we not 
rather maintain that the naivete of Chaucer is 
one of the most exquisite blossoms of his 
genius—of the same kind as the naivete of 
Spenser, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson ? 

Lewis Freeman Mott. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SiiKDiv. Mar 0, 7 30 p.m. Ethical: “Moralitjr and Dag- 
xua,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Monday, May 7, 4 30 p.m. Victoria Institute “Chinese 
Philosophy,” by Burgeon-General Gordon. 

5 p.m. Bojal Institution; General Monthly 
Meeting. 

7 SO p.m. Carlyle: “Labour,” by Col. Maude. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits: Cantor Lecture, “ Type¬ 
writing Machines,” II., by Mr. H. C. Jenkins. 

8 30 p m. Geographical: “Tbe Bikbtiari Country 
and Upper Elam,” by Lieut.-Col. H. A. lawyer. 

8.30 p.m. Parhes Museum : “ Climate in Relation to 
Health and Geographical Distribution of Disease,” by Dr. 
C. Theodore Williams. 

Tuesday, Mar 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Rubies,” 
1L, by Prof. J. W. Rudd. 

4 p.m. Palestine Exploration Fund: “Future Re- 
■esrehes in Palestine,” by Major Conder. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Canada in Relation to 
the Unity of tbe Empire,” by 8ir Charles Tupper. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, " The Manu¬ 
facture of Briquette Fuel,” by Mr. W. Colquhoun. 

8 p.m. bociety of Arts: “Pewter,” by Mr. J. 
Btarkie Gardner. 

8 pm. Irish Literary 8ociety : “ The Poetry of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson,” by the Hon. Roden Noel. 

8 30 p.m. Anthropological. 

Wednesday. May 9, 8 pm. Society of Arte: “Telegraphs 
and Trade Routes in Persia,” by Col. Wells. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

Thursday, May 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “TheBolid 
and Liquid States of Matter,” II.. by Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Mathematical; “ The Kinematical Discrimina¬ 
tion of tbe Euclidean and Non-Kuchdean Geometries,” 
by Mr. A. E. H. Love; and “ Stability of a Tube under 
External Pressure,” by Mr. P. M. GreenhilL 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “The Cost 
of Electrical Energy,” by Mr. U. B. Crompton. 

8 pm. Viking Club: Conversazione. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
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8 30 p.m. Psrkes Museum : “Fog, Cloud, and Sun¬ 
shine,” by Mr. F. Garier. 

Friday, May 11, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Electromagnetic Induc¬ 
tion in Plane, Cylindrical, and Spherical Current 
Sheets,” by Mr. G. H. Bryan; “Dielectrics,” by Mr. 
B. Appleyard. 

7.30 p.m. Buskin: “Raskin as a Letter Writer,” by 
Mr. J. P. Bmart; “The Langdale Linen Industry,” by 
Mr. Thomas Hewitt. 

9 p ra. Royal Institution : “English Folk 8ong,” by 
the Rev. 8. baring Gould, with Muricri Illustrations. 

Saturday, May 12. 8 pm. Royal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, *' Colour Vision,” II., by Captain Abney. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

An Old and Middle English Header. On the 
basis of Prof. Julius Zupitza’s “ Alt und Mittei- 
englisches Uebungsbuch.” With Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Glossary by George Edwin 
Maclean. (Macmillans.) Prof. Zupitza’s 
Uebungsbuch has many special merits, and it is 
probable that teachers in this country would 
long ago have adopted it for use in their 
classes if the notes and glossary had been in 
English instead of German. In adapting the 
work for English-speaking st idents, Prof. 
MacLean has retained the original selection of 
texts (omitting the four new extracts added in 
tho last German edition, which has in other 
respects been followed), but has in some in¬ 
stances made a fresh collation of the MSS. 
The book contains thirty-four extracts in Old 
English and thirty-six in Middle English, in¬ 
cluding two chapters from Wycliffe's New 
Testament, which are printed in connexion 
with the parallel Old English versions. The 
passages are fairly representative of the diver¬ 
sities of literary style and of dialect in Old and 
Middle English, although I’rof. Zupitza has 
intentionally abstained from giving specimens 
of those important works which the student at 
a somewhat more advanced stage ought to read 
in extenso. Prof. MacLean’s part of the work 
deserves the highest praise. The Glossary con¬ 
tains an extraordinarily large amount of 
etymological information, condensed into 
small space by means of a highly ingenious 
system of typographical contrivances. The 
philology is well up to date; nearly every 
relevant observation in Brugmaun’s great work 
and in Paul’s Grundriss is duly noted, and 
there is evidence that several very recent 
articles in periodicals have been studied with 
profit. Tho Notes and Introduction might per¬ 
haps with advantage have been made more 
copious; but they are sound and helpful, and 
contain abundant references to the literature of 
the subject. In the Glossary we observe a few 
inconsistencies in tho notation of prehistoric 
forms (e.g., some fluctuation between -on, -an, 
and -anun in the infinitive, between d and 5 for 
the Teutonic antecedent of the English d), and 
one or two inadvertencies in the use of the typo¬ 
graphical symbols; but such things are hardly 
avoidable in a first edition. The etymologies 
given for fallen and fcallan are doubtful. 
Brugmaun’s observations on these words in the 
last part of vol. ii. of the Grundriss were prob¬ 
ably published too late to be available. The 
text of the extract from the twelfth century 
Chronicle should be corrected by Mr. Plummer’s 
edition, which retains the punctuation of the 
MS. and has one or two amended readings. 

A First Book in Old English : Grammar, 
Reader, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Albert 8. 
Cook. (Boston : Ginn.) This book is carefully 
written, and will, we believe, be found well 
suited for its purpose, though some features of 
its plan are of doubtful advantage. The reading 
lessons, with fairly copious footnotes, fill only 
110 pages, nearly half of these being occupied 
with extracts from “Apollonius” and 
“ Andreas.” The remaining passages are from 
Aelfric, the translation of Baeda’s History, and 
the preface and epilogue to Boethius, with 
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twenty lines of “ Beowulf ” and about 120 from 
“ Judith.” The prose extracts are given in a 
normalised orthography, according to the forms 
of Early West Saxon. This seems an unsatis¬ 
factory proceeding : in the case of Aelfric it is 
something like re-writing passages of Tenny¬ 
son in the spelling of Malory. No doubt it 
is well for the beginner to work upon texts 
written in the Early West Saxon spelling. But a 
sufficient abundance of material might have been 
found in writings of Alfredian date; and when 
some practice in reading has been gained, it 
is desirable that the learner should be made 
acquainted with the actual forms met with in 
the MSS. The grammar is brief, and is strictly 
empirical in method. So far as the classifica¬ 
tion of nouns is concerned, we do not object to 
this. The arrangement according to stems is 
best left until the learner has become familiar 
with the commoner phenomena of the language; 
though when that stage has been reached, it 
is valuable in accounting for many apparent 
anomalies, which it is almost impossible to 
remember without its aid. In the case of 
weak verbs, however, the scientific classification 
is mnemonically useful from the first, aud we 
wish that Prof. Cook had adopted it. The 
sections on original and derivative vowels are 
somewhat wanting in lucidity, and tho treat¬ 
ment of w-umlaut is misleading. On the 
whole, however, the grammar is satisfactory, 
the brief Bketch of syntax being particularly 
useful. The chapter on prosody is fuller 
than is needful in so elementary a work, 
but hardly full enough to be quite intelligible 
to a beginner. The terms “trochaic,” 
“iambic,” and “bacchic” are undesirable in 
treating of Old English rhythms. Their 
current use with regard to modem accentual 
metres may be tolerated; but as Old English 
metre depends to some extent on quantity, the 
misapplication of the classical terms is apt to 
confuse the mind of the student. The state¬ 
ment that “ every hemistich ends either in a 
stressed syllable, or in a stressed syllable 
followed by a single short syllable ” is incorrect; 
endings like adele (where the ictus of a falling 
foot is resolved) are common enough. Prof. 
Cook’s peculiar use of the tailed e to denote 
the umlaut of o (as well as that of a) is on 
several grounds objectionable. In the grammar 
the tailed e and o are treated as if they formed 
part of the genuine. Old English alphabet, 
instead of being (in their current use, at least) 
mere inventions of modem scholars. In the 
examples of non-West-Saxon dialects given in 
the Tappendix, the tailed e occurs where it is 
used in the MSS., but the learner is not in¬ 
formed that it does not there represent the 
same sound for which it stands in the rest of 
the book, but is merely a graphic variant of <e. 
The vocabulary appears to be very correct, the 
etymological information given being, so far 
as we have observed, entirely sound, except 
that under the word mdcrwftig an explanation 
is quoted from Grimm which modem philology 
does not sanction, at least in the form in which 
it is given. 

Prof. Keixe, of Prague, has just published 
the first volume of his Geschichte der Deutschen 
Litteratur (Berlin, 1894), of which the second 
volume may be expected next year. As a 
general history of the older German literature, 
this volume of 286 pages, which brings us down 
to the death of Conrad II. in 1039, will be found 
most useful by students. On many points, as 
on Otfrid and Notker der Deutsche, Prof. Kelle 
is himself one of the great authorities; for 
other authors he has supplemented his own 
account by giving full references at the end of 
the book to special monographs. 

The mention of Notker reminds us of the 
fact, not yet recorded in tho Academy, that a 
most scholarly treatise on “The Sound-system 


in Notker’s Psalms from the St. Gall MS.,” 
offered by Miss Edith E. Wardale (and accepted) 
as an inaugural dissertation for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Zurich, has recently 
been published. This is one of the best pieces 
of work in Old High German philology yet 
done in Englaud, and reflects great credit upon 
the author, and upon the Oxford Modem Lan¬ 
guage School for Women. Along with it must 
be mentioned the admirable monograph upon 
the Phonology and Grammar of the North¬ 
umbrian Gloss to the Gospel of St. Mark in 
the Lindisfame Gospels by another Oxford 
student, Miss Elizabeth M. Lea, published in 
the last two numbers of Anglia (of which it 
occupies 145 pages): a work which has received 
the encomiums of themost eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholars in England and Germany. Miss Lea 
was a student of Lady Margaret Hall, where 
she took a First in the Honours School of 
English in 1890; she is now lecturer on English 
to the Oxford Association for the Education of 
Women. Miss Wardale was a student of St. 
Hugh’s Hall, and took a First in the Modem 
Language Honours School in ls,s>) ; she is now 
Association lecturer in Old English and Modem 
Languages at Oxford, resident tutor at St. 
Hugh’s Hall, and lecturer on Old and Middle 
English and German at Holloway College. 
The scholarly work of these ladies remind us of 
Miss Elizabeth Elstob and her Anglo-Saxon 
studies at Oxford in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 


TWO CLASSICAL REVIEWS. 

Tiie last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillans) again shows the prosent trend of 
classical scholarship towards the criticism of 
MSS. Mr. F. G. Kenyon publishes two 
more of the treasures that have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum. These are (1) 
a fragmentary papyrus, containing the con¬ 
clusion of Book III. of the Odyssey, accom¬ 
panied by a few scholia; and (2) a vellum, 
containing a portion of the De Falsa Legatione 
of Demosthenes. The papyrus is written in a 
large, delicate uncial, so carefully that it may 
well have been intended for sale or for a public 
library. There are a few accents, breathings, 
and marks of elision, by the original scribe; 
the punctuation marks have probably been 
added later. The date is apparently the first 
century, A.n. ; while tho scholia cannot be 
later than the middle of the second century. 
Mr. Kenyon prints all of the text that has been 
preserved, collating the variants with the text 
of Ludwich. He points out that they deserve 
attention, as being all genuine variants, not 
mere errors of the scribe. He also prints the 
scholia, where legible. The vellum of Demos¬ 
thenes is said to have been found with papyri 
in the Fayyum, and appears to be considerably 
older than auy other extant specimen of that 
material. It consists of four pages, forming 
the two inside leaves of a quaternion. The 
interior columns on each page are preserved 
almost intact. The writing is a small, neat 
uncial; and there is no sign of the MS. having 
been touched by any but the original scribe. 
The hand is unlike that of any known vellum, 
and must be classed rather with those of the 
papyri. It is plainly of the Homan period; 
and both in the size and shape of letters, and 
in the general appearance of the writing, it 
bears considerable resemblance to the papyrus 
of Herodas. It probably belongs to the second 
century a.d. Mr. Kenyon prints the text in 
full, collating it with that of Blass, and 
examining all the variants in detail. His 
general conclusion is that:— 

“We have here a confirmation of the general 
soundness of the text preserved to us in the much 
later MSS. on which we have hitherto depended. 
In this respect tho new vellum agrees with all the 
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better papyri of other authors. It Is becoming 
more and more certain that, if our Greek classical 
texts have been much corrupted since they left 
the hands of their authors, that corruption must 
have taken place very early, and must have been 
due to the deliberate intention of editors rather 
than to the ignorant blunders of Bcribes.” 

Next, there is a paper, by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
on some more Greek papyri, brought from 
Egypt by the Rev. A. C. Headiam, which have 
now likewise found a home in the British 
Museum. They are all contracts for the sale 
of house property at Apollonoplis Magna, the 
modem Edfu, not far from Thebes. They date 
from the first half of the seventh century, and 
are interesting as having appended the auto¬ 
graph signatures of the parties. Not less 
important than these accounts of new dis¬ 
coveries is the first paper, contributed by Mr. 
T. W. Allen, on “ The Composition of some 
Greek Manuscripts.” He here deals particu¬ 
larly with the well-known Laurentian M8. at 
Florence, which is our principal authority 
for the text of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Apollonius Rhodius, taking it as an ex¬ 
ample of the entire class of Greek codices 
written about the year 1000 a.d. He shows, 
with great ingenuity, how the MS. was 
originally written by two scribes under the 
direction of a third, who corrected their mis¬ 
takes (sometimes to the extent of cutting away 
and adding pages) added the scholia, and in¬ 
troduced a new system of numbering the 
quires. Finally, we must mention two colla¬ 
tions of MSS.: (1) by the late W. H. Simcox, of six 
codices (or portions of them) of the Revelation 
of St. John; and (2) of excerpts from the 
pseudo-VergUian Aetna contained in a MS. in 
the Escorial, by Prof. Robinson Ellis, who 
points out that they agree closely with the 
excerpts quoted by Blihrens from two MSS. at 
Paris, but that they rarely oonfirm the reported 
readings of the Codex Gyraldinus. 

In the Classical Review for April (David 
Nutt), Mr. T. G. Kenyon gives the first 
account in English of the papyri recently 
acquired by the Bibliotheque de Geneve. He 
comments upon the fragments of Homer, which 
have been published by Prof. J. Nicole, though 
without any materials for indicating their 
probable date. One of them happens to con¬ 
tain part of the same book of the Odyssey as 
the British Museum papyrus mentioned above ; 
and it supplies a few interesting variants. 
Another fragment, which covers from - xi. 788 
to xii. 9 of the Iliad, is of far greater import¬ 
ance, for it adds no less than eighteen lines to 
the received text, besides diverging more or 
less seriously from it in other respects. Prof. 
Nicole states that the handwriting resembles 
that of the Petrie fragment, which is of the 
third century b.c. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor 
draws attention to the prospectus of the new 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, which has been 
undertaken by the five Academies of Berlin, 
Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna. The 
editors-in-chief are Profs. Biicheler, Wolfflin, 
and Leo. For a few writers, the existing 
special lexicons arc recognised as sufficient. 
For the remainder, complete indices omnium 
verborum et locorum, on Meusel’s system, are to 
be compiled. The archaic and golden Latin 
(including insciptions) will be reduced to slips 
in its entirety, the silver Latin for the most part, 
the later Latin in a selection. When the special 
indices have been made, they will be sorted 
alphabetically, statistics taken of the frequency 
of occurrence of words and forms of words, 
and the meanings arranged in gronps. Thus, 
the mass of material will be sifted by sub¬ 
editors before it comes under the hands of the 
editors-in-chief. It is calculated that the 
whole work will not exceed twelve volumes 
large quarto, containing an average of 1000 
pages each. A period of twenty years is 
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allowed for the publication; and the total cost 
is put at 600,000 marks (£60,000), towards 
which each of the five Academies will contribute 
100,000 marks, the balance being supplied by 
the sale. Of the reviews, we must be content 
to mention briefly : Percy Gardner’s “Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper,” by J. B. Mayor; Good¬ 
win’s “ Homeric Hymns,” by E. E. Sikes; 
Kaibel’s “ Style and Text of the noAirGa 
’AOvvaiwr,” by H. Richards; Furtwiingler’s 
“Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture,” by Miss 
Eugenie Sellers; and Bodesteiner’s treatise on 
the Greek stage, by A. E. Haigh. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following are the subjects of the two 
evening lectures to be given during the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford in August: 
Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, of Edinburgh, will 
lecture on “ Historical Progress and Ideal 
Socialism ” ; and Mr. W. H. White, director of 
naval construction at tho Admiralty, will 
lecture on “ Steam Navigation at High 
Speeds.” Lord Salisbury’s inaugural address 
as president will be delivered on Wednesday, 
August 8, at 8 p.m. 

The annual meeting of the Museums Associa¬ 
tion will be held this year at Dublin, from 
June 26 to 29, under the presidency of Dr. 
"Valentine Ball, director of the Dublin Museum 
of Science and Fine Art, and formerly of the 
Geological Survey of India. Among the 
arrangements are a reception at the Zoological 
Gardens, and an excursion to the Wicklow 
Mountains. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong has been elected 
president of the Chemical Society for a second 
year. 

Prof. W. A. Tilden, of the Mason College, 
Birmingham, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. T. E. Thorpe in the chair of chemistry at 
the Royal College of Science. 

In connexion with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, a course of 
five lectures will be delivered in the lecture 
room in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
Regent’s Park, on Saturdays, at 4 p.m., 
beginning on May 19, by Mr. F. E. Bcddard, 
prosector to the society, entitled “ Sketches in 
Geographical Distribution.” The lectures will 
be illustrated by diagrams; and, so far as 
possible, the specimens selected to illustrate 
the course will be animals now living in the 
society’s gardens. 

The philosophical faculty of the University 
of Gottingen offers for publie competition two 
prizes, of the value of 6400 and 680 marks, for 
the best investigations of the solubility of 
mixed orystalB. The essays, which may be 
written in German, Latin, French, or English, 
must be sent in before the end of August, 1896. 

The paper on “ Zoological Regions,” read 
by Mr. A. R. Wallace at the five-hundredth 
meeting of the Cambridge Natural Science 
Club last March, is printed at length in the 
last number of Nature. While accepting the 
six Sclaterian regions, as being both natural 
and useful, he points out they are more or less 
conventional, being established solely for the 
purpose of facilitating the study of the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of animals. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. 8. Arthur Strong will publish imme¬ 
diately the first part of an edition of an Arabic 
MS. in the British Museum, containing an 
account of the Muslim Conquest of Abyssinia in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Strong is also 
engaged upon another MS. in the same 
collection, namely Alkindi's History of Egypt, 


in aid of which publication the Secretary of 
State for India has made a small grant. 

The February number of the Indian 
Antiquary (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) con¬ 
tains a further instalment of the late Dr. A. C. 
Burnell’s MS. on “ The Devil Worship of the 
Tuluvas,” with a coloured plate: and an article 
on “Traders’ Slang in Southern India,” by 
Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri, giving two lists of 
conventional numerals: one in which the 
fractions are all names of flowers or fruit, while 
the numbers are all derived from philosophical 
conceptions; the other consisting of entirely 
arbitrary compounds. He also mentions cer¬ 
tain private trade signs, and tells a good story 
how some traders were enabled, by means of 
their slang, to turn the tables upon a gang of 
thieves who had taken them prisoners. Finally, 
Mr. G. A. Grierson contributes an exhaustive 
review of Prof. Jacobi’s recent work on the 
composition and date of the Ranniyana. While 
accepting Prof. Jacobi’s views as to the 
analysis of the poem—the value of the several 
recensions, the rejection of the first and seventh 
book, and of many episodes as later additions 
—Mr. Grierson contests Prof. Jacobi’s date 
(not later than the sixth century u.c.), as being 
irreconcilable with the known facts as to the 
early vernacular use of Prakrit. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vikino Club. —( Friday , April 27.) 

The Rev. A. Sandison, vice-president, in the chair. 
—Dr. Karl Blind rend a paper on “The Boar’s 
Head Dinner at Oxford and a Teutonic Sun-God.” 
After pointing out that the custom of celebrating 
Christmas Day by a feast at which the boar’s head 
isaprominent dish was once widely spread through¬ 
out Germany and Scandinavia, he described the 
ceremony BtiU observed at Queen's College, Oxford, 
as witnessed by himself as a guest some years ago. 
The boar's head, decked with gilded sprays of bay 
and rosemary, and with little banners, is brought 
in in a solemn procession, heralded by trumpeters, 
when the famous Bong is sung. The towns¬ 
people are admitted to the hull, before tho dinner 
begins, and the gilded sprays and banners are 
distributed among them. This is a point of great 
importance, showing that the ceremony was once a 
public one, concerning the community at large. 
The legend is that a student walking near Shotover 
was once attacked by a wild boar. Having no 
other weapon, he thrust the Aristo'le he was 
studying down the boar’s throat, crying “ Accipe ! 
Graecum est,” whereupon the animal died of such 
a mass of unwonted learning. In his honour the 
dinner was instituted. Is there not the bust of 
Aristotle in the hall of Queen’s College to prove 
the truth of the story ? But, unhappily for the 
legend, it will not bear critical examination; for 
the ceremony ha9 a much older and more dis¬ 
tinguished lineage, being the survival of a sacri¬ 
ficial feast in memory of Freyr, a Teutonic sun-god, 
representing love, peace, and goodwill. In the lidda 
it is stated that he owned a boar, Gullin- 
bursti, that is—“ Golden-bristles.” On this boar, 
whose golden bristles signify the rays of the sun, 
he rode daily from east to west across the heavens. 
In his honour was a feast held at the winter 
solstice ; hence the boar was sacrificed to him in 
temples and households. A similar custom to that 
at Oxford, though observed with less ceremony, 
obtains at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on St. 
John’s Day, December 27. It existed formerly at 
the Inns of Court, in noblemen's houses and 
yeomen’s homesteads, as well as at the 
court. It has been re-introduced from Germany 
at the Queen’s table. Traces of it are still 
found in some parts of England, where the 
boar's head is replaced among the poorer classes 
by a sucking-pig. In some Christmas carols 
stress is laid on the fact of the boar “ going out of 
the country ” on the twelfth day after Christmas : 
that is, after the very twelve days of the winter 
solstice which were hallowed among our Teutonic 
forefathers when celebrating Yule. The Yule log 
is itself an emblem of sun-worship, the word Yule 
meaning “ sun-wheel ”—perhaps from a root akin 


to the Greek Helios. The Church, according to 
her plan of converting heathen festivals and 
customs to Christian uses, replaced this and 
kindred winter-solstice festivals by Christ¬ 
mas. In Germany, mumming performances, in 
which the old deities are still recognisable, precede 
Christmas even now in villages and small 
towns. Of Freyr and his sister Freyja, tho 
goddess of love and beauty, it was said that they 
were received among the Aesir, the gods of the 
Norse Pantheon, from among the Vanir, on con¬ 
clusion of a peace between the two formerly hostile 
divine circles. The word Vanir has perhaps 
connexion with Venus, and, curiously enough, 
to her also the pig was sacred. Another 
Norse emblem of the sun is the boar, 8aehrimnir, 
who was fabled to be slain and boiled daily for 
the banquet of the chosen heroes in Valhalla and 
daily renewed: just as the sun. which is in a 
boiling state every day and swallowed up every 
night, uprises whole again each morning. At the 
Yule festival in Scandinavia a boar was sacrificed, 
called S6nar-goltr, which may mean either “suu- 
boar” or “boar of atonement.” Upon it vows 
were made over Bragi’s cup, Bragi being the god 
of poetry and eloquence. In Gothland, in Sweden, 
a similar ceremony is observed at the present day, 
though the ancient gods are no longer appeuled 
to. In Sweden, even now, cakes are made at 
Yule in the shape of a pig: portions of these are 
scattered over the fields that are to be sown with 
corn, or given to the ploughboys to eat. In 
Germany, too, these boar-cakes are used for the 
Christmas fare. This was of old a sacrifice to 
Freyr, the ruler over rain and sunshine, who 
makes the earth fruitful. In Sandwick and 

Stromness, in Orkney, every family which owns a 
herd of swine kills one at Christmas. There are 
traces of a similar custom in France, introduced 
by the Frankish conquerors who gave that 
country its name. All these are remnants of 
ancient religious rites. Freyr was also a god of 
happiness and good-luck. This remembrance 
lingers in the modern vulgar German phrase: 
“ Er hat Schwein,” “ he has luck.” In the Edda 
we read of Freyr’s luminous sword, with which he 
attacked the“FrostGiants.” This typifies the power 
of the sunbeam over the ice of winter. Freyr’s 
character as a solar deity is maintained in the Saga 
of Gisli, where it is said that the 6un always 
remains on the howe where Thorgrim, Freyr’s 
priest, lies buried. The snow cannot lie there, and 
vegetation never ceases on that hill. The Eddie 
Skirnismal tells the story of Freyr’s love for the 
beautiful Gerda; of the mission of his envoy, 
Skirnir, whom he sent to woo her; and of the 
harshness with which that servant performed his 
task. Such apparent harshness is to be accounted 
for by the fact that Gerda represents the cold, 
frozen earth, which at first repels the advances of 
the sun. The nine days of waiting, before his 
heart’s desire could be granted him, which Freyr 
deplores in the story, symbolise the nine months 
of the Northern winter. Though the Odinic faith 
is gone, the old customs still live on among us ; 
and of this the Boar’s Head dinner at Oxford 
oilers a striking instance. It is a survival of a rite 
which many a Viking must have observed at Yule- 
tide, even when abroad. We are far removed 
to-day from the ideas which gave rise to such 
ceremouies, but not farther than from kindred 
ideas of the Greeks and Romans. 1 ‘ And I there¬ 
fore believe,” Dr. Karl Blind raid in conclm ion, 

“ that it is well worth our while tv study these 
things, which connect the past with the present. 
In this way, through a better understanding of the 
mythological conceptions of our own forbears, we 
shall derive a poetic enjoyment similar to that 
which we derive from noble classic sources, but 
which it would be an error to think could only be 
derived from them.”—After a discussion, in which 
Mr. Edwin H. Baverstock, Dr. Robert Gwynne, 

I and Mr. Albany F. Major, hon. secretary, took 
part, the president thanked Dr. Karl Blind for his 
erudite and eloquent address. 

Goethe Society.— (Friday, April 27.) 

Prof. E. Bowden, president, delivered anaddress on 
“ Werther, as illustrated by the Sentimental Move¬ 
ment in English Literature,” of which the follow¬ 
ing is a brief summary. The direct influence of 
Wa lker is seen in the literature of imitation 
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which it called forth in almost every language of 
Europe. Among English books of the Werther 
group are three which are of little importance in 
themselves, but which represent three phases of 
the English sentimental movement in literature : 
The Tetters of Charlotte during Her Connexion with 
Werther is sentimental and moral; Eleanor a, which 
tells of an episode in Werther’s life before his 
acquaintance with Lotte, is sentimental, but does 
not aim at moral teaching, it is written (poor art 
as it is) only with a view to art; The Slave of 
Passion, or the Fruits of Werther is of the humani¬ 
tarian and sentimental school of Henry Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling. In the sentimental movement in 
English literature these were the three chief 
phases—the moralising, represented by Richardson; 
the artistic, represented by Sterne ; and the philan¬ 
thropic, represented by Mackenzie. The movement 
was attended by grave moral dangers ; but it was 
of service in an age of much coarseness and dull 
sensuality. To trick up fine feelings before the 
mirror was perhaps better than to be brutal, and 
unconscious of brutality. But the sentimental 
movement in the narrower sense was only part of 
the great enfranchisement of the passions which 
took place in the eighteenth century, after a period 
of moral equilibrum, when the ideal aimed at was 
one of moderation and good sense. It was saved 
in England from its own dangers and errors by 
coalescing with the new philanthropy of the second 
half of the century. Its decline in pure literature 
is indicated by Mackenzie’s novel of warning 
against emotionul self-indulgence, Julia ie Roubigne, 
and still more by Monk Lewis’s boyish satire The 
Effusion of Sensibility. Goethe in Werther studies 
the malady of his age, as one who was himself 
infected and had become his own physician. 

FINE ART. 

MORELU’S CRITICAL STITHIES OF ITALIAN 
TA INTERS. 

“ Kunstkritische Studien uher Italien- 
ische Malerei.” — Die Galerie ztt Merlin. 
Yon Ivan Lermolieff; Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Frizzoni. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.) 

La Galleria Morelli in Bergamo. Descritta 
ed Illustrata da Gustavo Frizzoni. (Ber¬ 
gamo : Fratelli Bolis.) 

“ Morelli’s Critical Studies of Italian 
Painters.” —Yol. II.: The Galleries of 
Munich and Dresden. Translated by 
Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes. (John 
Murray.) 

"We must plead guilty to having allowed 
an unduly long interval to pass since the 
issue of the last volume of “ Morelli’s 
Critical Studies of Italian Painters ” in its 
amended and definitive form; but we console 
ourselves somewhat with the recollection 
that the epoch-making volumes dealing 
respectively with the Borghese and Doria- 
Panfili collections, and with the State 
Galleries of Munich and Dresden, were 
criticised at great length in the Academy as 
they successively appeared. The present 
volume was left in an incomplete shape by 
the great Italian critic at his death. Copious 
additional notes were found among his 
papers on all the main points raised, since 
the publication of the original volume of 
Kunstkritische Sludien, in connexion with its 
final section nominally discussing the Gallery 
of Berlin, but, unfortunately, no complete 
text. It is owing to the loving care and 
the unremitting labour of Dr. Frizzoni, the 
follower and devoted friend of Morelli, that 
it has ultimately become possible to publish 
his last and by no means least important 
work. The groundwork remains the text 


of the original volume, but the variations 
and subsequent developments of the original 
themes are so important that the book 
practically becomes a new one. Dr. Frizzoni 
has wisely preserved, wherever he could, 
the ipsissima verba of the author, supple¬ 
menting these only where it has ap¬ 
peared absolutely necessary to do so, in 
order to make the text homogeneous and 
complete. A certain patchiness, a certain 
want of absolute consistency in minor detail, 
is the inevitable result; but we may never¬ 
theless feel deeply grateful to the editor for 
having attempted and finally accomplished, 
with a success unlooked for under the dis¬ 
couraging circumstances, a task of peculiar 
difficulty. 

As an appendix to the critical discussion 
of the Italian pictures at Berlin appear 
Lermoliefi’s three essays — by this time 
familiar to most serious students of Italian 
painting—on the earliest manifestations 
and developments of the art of Raphael, 
and his relations to Timoteo Viti, Perugino, 
and Pinturicchio respectively. It is true 
that these essays—respectively headed 
“ Perugino oder Raphael,” “ Raphael’s 
Jugendentwickelung,” and “ Noch einmal 
das Yenetianische Skizzenbuch”—go over 
some of the ground already traversed 
in the body of the book; but notwith¬ 
standing this, we herald with genuine 
pleasure their reappearance, as showing 
LermoliefFs critical and controversial 
methods at their very best. His mode 
of attacking and persistently heckling an 
adversary, though it rarely, if ever, over¬ 
steps the bounds of fairness, in a text¬ 
book often disturbs the equanimity of the 
student, and obscures the permanent charac¬ 
ter of his own work. Here, however, where 
he is replying to adversaries who are 
tilting at him from all sides at once, one 
cannot but admire the youthful vigour 
which he still preserves in his maturity, 
his bellicose ardour, and above all those 
closely-reasoned and victorious arguments, 
derived from his scientific method of 
approaching the old masters, with the aid 
of which he faces and checks one foe after 
another. Meeting scorn with scorn, but 
also courtesy with courtesy, he throws 
heavily the eminent archivist, M. Eugene 
Muntz; he goes far to prove, against the 
weighty arguments of Herr Lippmann, 
assertions which must at first have been 
deemed to savour of audacious paradox; he 
rightly brushes aside the not very important 
contribution to the subject of Dr. August 
Schmarzow, and seeks more completely to 
convince the already half-convinced Anton 
Springer—by far the ablest and the least 
prejudiced among those German art- 
historians of light and leading who have 
applied themselves to the special study 
of the art of Raphael. Into the com¬ 
plicated questions arising out of the 
relations of Timoteo Viti to the youthful 
Raphael, out of the famous “Venetian 
Sketch-Book,” and in connexion with in¬ 
fluence exercised by Perugino and Pintu¬ 
ricchio respectively over the divine youth 
during the purely Umbrian phase of his 
artistic career, it is impossible to enter on 
the present occasion. Students of Morelli’s 
original work will temember his main con-1 
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tentions: that Timoteo Viti was the first 
teacher of Raphael, and the artist in¬ 
fluencing, not, as formerly held, the artist 
influenced; that the reeultsof his teaching and 
example, temporarily obscured by the over¬ 
powering attraction exercised over Sanzio 
by Perugino and Pinturicchio, showed them¬ 
selves again, in a modified shape, in those I 
works which bridge over the space between 
the Perugian and the Florentine periods; 
that during the Perugian period of Raphael’s 
Lehrjahre the influence exercised by Pin¬ 
turicchio was at least as great as that of 
Perugino, the head of the studio and the 
school; that to the less celebrated of the 
two elder masters belongs almost in its 
entirety the “ Venetian Sketch-Book,” and 
with it a whole series of drawings in the 
Albertina, at Lille, at Oxford, at the Stiidel 
Institut of Frankfort, in the Louvre, and 
elsewhere, which down to Morelli’s time 
were almost unanimously attributed to 
Raphael’s first period. The too little heeded 
art of Pinturicchio, whom Vasari did so 
much to dinigrer, stands forth after Ler- 
moliefl’s searching demonstrations a much 
bigger and a more original thing than 
it did when he was conveniently 
summed up as a sort of satellite 
and understudy of Perugino. More and 
more do these daringly original and in¬ 
geniously worked-out theories of the 
Milanese critic find support and corrobora¬ 
tion in the independent researches of i 
unprejudiced students of Italian art. It is j 
quite possible not to be in complete agree- . 
ment with him on all points of detail, not * 
to be absolutely carried away by all his 
ascriptions and arguments; but it is diffi¬ 
cult, following without parti pris his main 
contentions and the technical proofs by , 
which they are accompanied, not to be 
convinced that here we have at last a I 
solid basis for the study of Raphael’s 
earlier career, a classification of his earlier 
paintings and drawings, resting on some¬ 
thing firmer than mere individual con¬ 
jecture, varying with the eye and the 
temperament of the particular beholder. 
And, again, Morelli’s views, startling and 
iconoclastic as they at first appeared, are 
thoroughly in accordance with the normal j 
development of an artistic temperament j 
such as that of the suave Sanzio, whine ! 
genius, with all its force and elasticity, had I 
a very strong admixture of the feminine-' J 
not to be confounded with the effeminate— ' 
causing him in his beginnings to cling for' 
support to painters of infinitely inferirf 
power, whose art, assimilating and making 
his own, he then soon left behind inf his 
rapid progress towards maturity and per¬ 
fection. 

Morelli does full justice, now as heretofore, 
to the splendid artistic treasures contained 
in the Berlin Gallery, in which he holds the 
Florentine, Ferrarese, and Early Venetian 
schools to be more finely represented than 
in any collection north of the Alps. A 
juxtaposition in the volume of the two ver¬ 
sions of Botticelli’s “ Giuliano de’ Medici 
the one at Berlin, the other formerly in I 
Morelli’s own collection, and now with the | 
rest of that collection in the Municipal 
Gallery of Bergamo—goes further than any I 
words, even those of the author himself, oonld | 
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do to prove the superiority of the Morellian i 
example over that which at Berlin assumes 
to be the original. Again, to our mind the 
author convincingly makes out that the 
curious “Madonna and Child” (No. 104a 
of the new Berlin Catalogue), ascribed by 
Dr. Bode to Verrocchio himself, is far too 
grotesque and altogether too second-rate 
to be by that master, revealing, as its 
types do, rather the influence of Antonio 
Pollajuolo. Here, again, it was a happy 
idea of Dr. Frizzoni’a to give with the text 
a reproduction of Verrocchio’s exquisite 
terra-cotta “ Madonna and Child ” in the 
gallery of the Sta. Maria Nuova hospital at 
Florence—his very finest production of this 
particular class. Those who look from the 
one to the other reproduction will be pretty 
well able to solve the question of attribu¬ 
tion for themselves, and they can scarcely 
fail to do so in a sense favourable to Morelli’s 
contention. The author appears to us some¬ 
what less successful in dealing with the re¬ 
maining pictures belonging to this peculiar 
group—that is, the three Madonnas at the 
National Gallery, the Berlin Gallery, and the 
Stiidel Institut respectively; the “ Tobias 
and the Archangel ” at the National Gallery; 
and the “Tobias with the three Arch¬ 
angels ” in the Accademia delle Belle Arti 
of Florence. The reason is that he too 
stubbornly pushes aside the question of 
the influence exercised upon this group by 
Verrocchio, apparently because he distrusts 
the source whence the theory comes. We 
may assume that in the present state of the 
controversy very few serious students of 
Italian art will be found to re-assert that 
our “ Tobias and the Archangel ” is from 
the brush of Verrocchio himself. Never¬ 
theless, that this curious, if not a little 
grotesque, work, as well as the other paint¬ 
ings above indicated, show, in a varying 
degree, the influence of the great painter- 
sculptor is hardly to be denied. Dr. 
Frizzoni, in his book on Morelli’s collection 
at Bergamo presently to be mentioned, has 
done fuller justice to the theory started by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle and developed by 
Bode and Bayersdorfer. In discussing our 
author’s beautiful little “Tobias with the 
Archangel ”—yet another variation of this 
subject dear to the Florentines—he acknow¬ 
ledges the influence of Leonardo’s master, 
as shown in the types, while putting aside 
any idea of his personal participation in 
the work. 

One of the interesting novolties of 
the present volume is the suggestion that 
Credi’s beautiful early work, “ The Madonna 
and Child enthroned between two saints,” 
in the cathedral of Fistoia, is in part the 
work of his master Verrocchio. Certainly, 
the altar-piece is in gravity and dignity of 
design so far beyond anything else that 
Credi has done—even the famous examples 
in the Accademia of Florence and the 
Louvre — that such a collaboration of 
master and pupil appears highly probable. 
The muscular, sculptural figure of St. 
John the Baptist is very characteristic of 
the author of the “ Baptism,” and is such 
as Credi has not again reproduced in all its 
severity. On the other hand, there is much 
in the delicacy of the finish and the loving 
elaboration of the detail to confirm the view 


that, while the general design reveals the 
master’s spirit and hand, the working out and 
execution are those of the pupil. A famous 
study of drapery in the Louvre collection 
of drawings, there attributed alternatively 
to Leonardo or Credi, but probably by the 
latter master, appears to us to be the design 
for that which in the altarpiece covers the 
lower limbs of the Madonna. The interest¬ 
ing if not a little repellent “ Portrait of a 
Lady” in the Liechtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna, put forward by Dr. Muller-Walde 
and other German critics as from the hand 
of Leonardo himself, is by Morelli tentatively 
assigned to Verrocchio,, while Dr. Frizzoni 
inclines to the opinion that it may be an 
early work by Lorenzo di Credi under the 
influence of his master. 

We still foel unable to follow the eminent 
critic in his ascription of the Montoliveto 
“Annunciation” (No. 1288 in the Uffizi 
Gallery, and there ascribed to Leonardo da 
Vinci) to Eidolfo Ghirlandajo, although in 
the new volume he much elaborates and 
strengthens his case. The “ Annunciation ” 
appears to us still, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, a work of the Quattrocento —more 
precisely of the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century; and the imitation, if imitation it 
be, is that of Leonardo in his earlier Floren¬ 
tine phase, not of the transformed and 
much more Milanese Leonardo who re¬ 
turned to Florence in 1503, and whose 
artistic relation to the youthful Eidolfo 
is shown in such productions of the 
latter as the “ Goldsmith ” of the Pitti 
Gallery, long accepted as the work of 
the greater master. As regards the in¬ 
teresting “ Madonna and Child,” No. 27 in 
the Berlin Catalogue—and there, though no 
longer without a query, ascribed to Mantegna 
—Morelli furnishes the most convincing 
grounds for excluding it from the list of 
the great Paduan’s genuine works; but his 
positive ascription of the panel to Bar¬ 
tolommeo Vivarini, though it has a good 
deal in its favour, is more open to 
challenge. It must, however, be pre¬ 
ferred to Dr. Bode’s hypothesis, that the 
painting may perhaps be a Mantegnesque 
work of Giovanni Bellini. To that master’s 
early Paduan productions it appears to us to 
bear hardly even the most superficial re¬ 
semblance. 

It may be remarked by the way 
that Lermolieff, in his repudiation of 
the theory of influences, goes a good deal 
too far in the opposite direction. Surely if 
we compare the later with the earlier 
phase of Muranese art — Antonio with 
Bartolommeo Vivarini—we can hardly resist 
the conclusion that the all-pervading in¬ 
fluence of Mantegna did make itself felt in 
the work of the latter. Surely the art of 
the mighty Paduan asserted its encroaching 
power, whether at first or second hand, on 
all the chief schools of North Italy—on 
the Ferrarese, the Vonetian and later 
Muranese, the Veronese, and the Vicentine. 
And, again, does not Mantegna’s own early 
career show traces of various distinct in¬ 
fluences ? In addition to those of his master 
Squarcione, of Donatello, and perhaps of 
Jacopo Bellini, do we not find in his 
earliest productions echoes of the elder 
Muranese school itself ? A comparison of 
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Mantegna’s early polyptychon, with single 
figures of St. Luke and other Saints, at the 
Brera, with a polyptychon by Giovanni and 
Antonio da Murano in the same gallery, 
should go far to convince the beholder that 
the younger master owes much to the 
elder as regards both the general arrange¬ 
ment of his altar-piece and the conception 
of some of the figures. To us it has always 
appeared that Mantegna asserted in Upper 
Italy a power of attraction analogous to 
that exercised north of the Alps by Roger 
van der Weyden, whose iniluence, however, 
extended itself over a much wider area than 
that commanded by the Paduan—including, 
as it did, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
even the Iberian Peninsula. 

In dealing with the Lombard schools 
Morelli further discusses the art of Boltrailio, 
and gives the opinion, which we can hardly 
imagine being called into question by any¬ 
one acquainted with the picture, that the 
beautiful “Madonna and Child” in the 
gallery of Buda-Pest (there ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci) is really from the brush 
of Boltraflio, and not from that of an anony¬ 
mous pupil of Leonardo. In the author’s 
very best manner, because not overlaid with 
controversial matter, are the passages of 
the work dealing with the art of Bernardino 
Luini and Gaudenzio Ferrari. Indeed, 
Morelli may be said to have been the 
first to define the true position in North 
Italian art of Gaudenzio, whose pro¬ 
nounced and often annoying mannerisms 
should not blind us to the passion and 
power, to the pictorial splendour, of his 
works, both in fresco and in oils. Gaudenzio, 
as presented to us by Morelli, is no longer 
the exponent of a composite and artificially 
generated style, the friend and companion 
of Raphael (!). He stands forth as, even 
in his most mannered and least admirable 
performances, an artist of absolute origi¬ 
nality. He is shown to have been legitimately 
and normally developed, on the one side from 
the parent school of Vercelli, on the other 
from the Milanese Bramantino, and to have 
imported into his art neither more nor less 
of the Raphaelesque suavity than might be 
acquired unconsciously and at second hand 
by any Italian painter flourishing during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni’s charming volume, 
reproducing with a commentary, as instruc¬ 
tive as it is modest and unassuming in tone, 
the chief paintings in the choice collection 
left by Morelli to the city of Bergamo, is as 
fitting a monument as could be desired to 
the memory of his revered teacher and friend. 
While in general adopting and sometimes 
further developing his master’s views, he 
does not scruple, in the rare cases where the 
facts of the ease appear to call for it, to take 
up an independent attitude. Thus, he acqui¬ 
esces in Dr. Bode’s classification of the 
beautiful little “ Tobias and the Archangel ” 
in this collection; and elsewhere in the 
volume he records his newly-acquired con¬ 
viction that the interesting little “ St. 
Margaret,” ascribed by Morelli to Timoteo 
Viti, and so frequently referred to in 
his works, is, though unquestionably a 
design for which Raphael's precursor is 
answerable, a copy and not an original. 


Among the reproductions which grace the 
book are to be found the “ Lionello d’Este ” 
of Pisanello—not a pendant, be it noted, of 
the portrait just acquired by the Louvre, 
but a much smaller work than the latter; 
the “Death of Virginia” and the “Giuliano 
de’ Medici ” of Botticelli; the interesting 
Ferrarese “ St. John the Baptist,” the 
author of which is still to seek; the two 
beautiful “ Madonnas,” representing suc¬ 
cessive stages in the earlier practice of 
Giovanni Bellini; the rare and lovely little 
work of Moretto’s early time, “ Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria,” &c. Among 
the works by Dutch masters may be noted, 
as especially interesting, the “ Peasant’s 
Family with the Satyr,” a signed work by 
Barend Fabritius ; the masterly “ Smoker” 
by Jan Miense Molenaer; and the superb 
portrait of a young Dutch lady, which Dr. 
Frizzoni thinks may possibly be a likeness 
of Saskia by Rembrandt, but which appears 
to us rather the unusually fine production 
of a follower under the master’s immediate 
iniluence. Morelli never affected to speak 
ex cathedra with regard to Netherlandish 
painting, of which he was, nevertheless, no 
mean judge. To his unerring instinct for 
what is fine and true in art, even when it 
has so few connecting links with that of his 
own land, those few admirably chosen 
specimens of the masters of Holland bear 
witness, even though we may not be able 
in every case to endorse without question 
the collector’s own attributions. 

Miss Constance Ffoulkes, to whose able 
pen we already owe an excellent translation 
of Morelli’s volume on the Borghese and 
Doria-Panfili Galleries, has now given us, 
with equal skill and accuracy, an English 
version of the second volume, dealing with 
the Galleries of Munich and Dresden. The 
translator had, to start with, a con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with the Italian 
schools of the golden prime, and she, more¬ 
over, enjoyed the advantage of receiving 
guidance and advice from Morelli himself, 
so that she found herself in every way well 
equipped to perform the arduous task so 
far successfully carried out by the publica¬ 
tion of the present volume. We hope that 
she will be able to devote her energies 
to bringing before the public in an English 
dress the final volume with which we have 
now been dealing. The English translation 
has certain advantages over the original 
volume itself, seeing that it brings forward 
—in more than one instance for the first 
time in an English work on art—important 
illustrations not to be found in the German 
edition. Among these are the “ Madonna 
and Child with Saints,” by Giorgione, in 
the Prado Gallery at Madrid ; the now 
famous “Venus” of the same master at 
Dresden; the Giorgione portrait at Buda- 
Pest, now recognised as that of the Venetian 
poet, Antonio Broccardo; the beautiful 
“ Madonna of Paitone,” by Moretto, so 
coarsely travestied in the Dresden copy 
first repudiated by Morelli ; and the 
curious “ Salome with the head of St. 
John the Baptist,” by Bartolommeo Veneto, 
formerly put down to the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and first identified by Dr. Frizzoni 
as the work of this hybrid, puzzling painter. 

Claude Phillips, 


THE CHAMPS DE MARS SALON. 

Pub : ApHl 84,1894. 

The Societe Nationals des Beaux-Arts has 
stolen a march on its rival, and will open its 
exhibition to-morrow; while the original Salon, 
that of the Champs Elysees, will open as usual 
on May 1. This artistic coup de Jarnac, and 
the charge of ten francs for admission to-day 
(Varnishing-day), afford another example of 
the mercantile spirit which now reigns in the 
world of art. 

The most notable feature of this Salon is the 
largo addition of foreigners. New-comers have 
joined the contingent of American, British, 
German, Danish, and Swedish artists who ex¬ 
hibited last year, and their work generally 
displays a most pleasing variety of talent and 
originality. 

From a purely artistic point of view, the most 
novel portion of the exhibition is the collection 
of 280 r/onachct, or water-colour drawings, 
by M. James Tissot, illustrating the life of 
Christ, in five parts—“ The Childhood,” 
“The Preaching,” “The Holy Week,” “The 
Passion,” “The Resurrection.” In addition, 
the same artist has sent views of Jerusalem 
and the country around painted in oils, and 
some eighty architectural designs, fragments 
of monuments, and ruins. For the last eight 
years M. Tissot has been engaged in this 
most difficult series of “ compositions,” which 
has been a labour of love and faith. Two 
rooms on the ground floor have been 
specially designed and decorated for him 
by M. Jambon, so that the collection may 
be viewed under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. Chapter by chapter, almost verse 
by verse, M. Tissot has studied and portrayed 
the personages, the incidents, and the scenes in 
the life of Christ. The Apostles, the fishermen, 
Joseph the carpenter, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, all the various types of Jews and 
Arabs, the Temple of Herod, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, and all the familiar spots, are 
presented to us with life-like fidelity. This 
collection is a Salon in itself, though the 
remaining studies and pictures will not be 
exhibited until next year. 

On reaching the galleries upstairs, we are at 
once attracted by M. Puvis de Chavanne’s large 
decorative panels intended for the staircase and 
ceiling of the Hotel de Ville. These splendid 
pieces of decorative art were exhibited un¬ 
finished last year; now they present a most 
admirable • and complete series of highly 
ornamental pictures. The large panel at the 
end of Room I., occupied last year by M. 
Puvis de Chavanne’s “Victor Hugo offering 
his Lyre to the City of Paris,” is now entirely 
taken up with a Provence landscape by M. 
Montenard. M. Roll has not sent any large 
canvas like his last year’s “ Fete a Versailles,” 
but a series of varied and interesting subjects, 
among which is a very remarkable “ Ouvriers 
de la Terre.” It is an early morning effect, 
the moon not yet set: in the foreground a 
woman with her child clasped to her breast, 
while her husband, a country labourer, walks, 
his head bent, behind her; the tone of the 
picture is grey and sombre, corresponding 
with the expression of poverty, toil, and 
sorrow of the man and his wife. M. Dagnan’s 
“ Christ at Gethsemane ” is the best of his four 
exhibits, deeply impressive and simple in 
treatment. The figure of Christ is wrapt in a 
dark mantle, which hangs straight from the 
shoulders, leaving no curves of drapery; the 
light is centred on the face, which wears a 
most beautiful expression of resignation and 
hope. The same artist’s portrait of M. Bartet, 
of the Comedie Franc;aise, is an exquisite piece 
of finished work. Another fine portrait is that 
of the sculptor, Dampt, by M. Aman-Jeau, 
who represents his friend in his leather apron, 
seated, his hands clasped on his knees, with a 
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look full of deep thought on his face. The 
quaintly adorned wooden frame in which the 
portrait is set adds to the originality of the 
picture. A splendid piece of painting is M. 
Gandara’s portrait of the Princesse de Chimay, 
close to which, in strange contrast, hangs 
Mr. Whistler’s full-length of the Comte de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac, who looks as if he had 
just been summoned from the world of 
phantasms. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of a pretty 
young lady in a decollete velvet dress with 
spangled silver trimming, seated on a sofa of 
neutral fawn colour, the curtains behind and 
the background being of the same tone, is one 
of the best in the salon. 

We miss the names of Watts, Burne-Jones, 
and Alma Tadema; but Messrs. Henry Moore, 
Guthrie, Lavery, and Stott of Oldham, are 
among the English exhibitors this year. 

C. Nicholson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., has been'appointed 
director of the National Gallery, in succession 
to Sir Frederick Burton, who retixes by reason 
of age. 


In addition to the Royal Academy, the 
following exhibitions will open next week : at 
the Fine Art Society’s—some paintings and 
sketches of “ Military England of To-day," by 
Mr. J. B. Beadle; and also a collection of 
drawings of Venice, by the late Charles E. 
Herne, together with pictures contributed to 
the Heme Fund by members of the Royal 
Anglo-Australian Society of Artists ; at Mr. 
J. J chenhauser’s galiery in New Bond-street, a 
collection of portraits of beautiful women and 
famous men, together with a few examples of 
the old Dutch masters; at the Gallery of Sacred 
Art (formerly the Dore Gallery), a new picture 
by Mr. Herbert Schmalz, entitled ‘‘Mary 
Magdalene ” ; and at the Carlton Gallery, Pall 
Mall, ‘‘The Derby, 1893,” by Mr. G. D. Giles. 

Royal Academy Pictures, will be published 

by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in five parts, as last 
year. The first of these will be ready early in 
May. Reproductions of some important 
pictures wUl appear exclusively in its pages. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have in the 
press, for publication in May, a popular treatiso 
on The Art of Illustration, by Mr. Henry 
Blackburn. It will contain information on 
drawing for the press and kindred subjects, 
with numerous illustrations. 


The Duke of York will preside at a lecture 
on “Future Researches in Palestine, and the 
Important Results to be Expected from Them,” 
to be delivered by Major Conder on Tuesday, 
next, at 4 p.m. at the Westminster Town 
Hall. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
explorations at Jerusalem, for which a Firman 
nas just been granted by the Sublime Porte. 

The seventh ordinary general meeting of the 
*gypt Exploration Fund will be held in the hall 
o the Zoological Society, Hanover-square, on 

ednesday, May 23, at 4 p.m., with Sir John 
howler, the president, in the chair. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery will be open c 
of , r ay \ from - to .3 p.m during the rnontl 

of May, June and Julyf 

BalWh. 9 °t persons attending pictui 

a r, rn 't they are opened on Sundays 1 
; rapu-r ,, r i 6 success of the movement—< 
rof the f ^“° n . of tt—the Sunday openin 
held to E ldh ^ exhibi tion must at liast 1 
' Sundav b6 * en Justi bed; for, on the fir 
i not ofteno ^if a ^, was the throng that once, 

ttere ' the w 0 " had to be closed unt 
(there was some abatement of the crowd. T1 


movement, we observe, is spreading to the 
provinces, even if it did not originate there. 
One or more of the large corporation galleries 
in provincial places are open habitually on the 
Sunday; and at Cardiff a temporary loan 
exhibition has lately been organised, with a 
view of testing the popular demand for the 
privilege. Several local amateurs have contri¬ 
buted works by English masters of importance 
—Turner’s “ Ewenny Priory” and Romney’s 
unusual “Italian Landscape, with Laundresses” 
figuring in the show—while three living artists 
—Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Albert Goodwin, and 
Sir E. B. Jones—have lent interesting pic¬ 
tures, in token, it may be presumed, of 
sympathy with the movement. It may be 
somewhat amusing to chronicle the fact 
that perhaps the most important picture 
shown at Cardiff by Mr. Watts is his 
portrait of the late Lord Shaftesbury. 
The irony of Fate has reserved straugo 
treatment for that ever thoughtful and 
admirable philanthropist; for, while at Cardiff 
his portrait figures as one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions of an exhibition from which he would 
certainly have felt it his duty to withhold his 
sympathy, his monument in London — Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert’s Fountain—takes the form of 
an unabashed and valiant Cupid, directing 
his gaze, and presumably his arrow, towards 
the ladies in Piccadilly-circus. Of both these 
circumstances, let us trust that the shade of 
the deceased nobleman, in the Elysian Fields, 
remains unaware. 

Is not the craze for Constable in what are, 
after all, sometimes the least masterly of his 
manifestations, carried to a length almost as 
ridiculous as the craze for orchids and postage 
stamps ? On Saturday, at Christie’s, over six 
thousand pounds was obtainod for a canvas by 
this fashionable and potent craftsman, not 
comparable for one moment with such an 
admitted masterpiece as that which has for 
some years been an ornament of the National 
Gallery. The picture sold at Christie’s made 
some mark at an exhibition at Lille, a few years 
earlier than the date at which the more memor¬ 
able “ Hay Wain ” made its justified success in 
Puris. The Lille picture, though obviously not 
without some merits of force and originality, 
was scarcely in the best sense “ representative ”; 
and it is much to be feared that, in the matter 
of Constable, wealthy or speculative buyers are 
just now being led away by the clamour of a 
name. 

The last number of the Mittheilunycn of the 
German Archaeological Institute (viii. 4) con¬ 
tains an elaborate review of Prof. Middleton’s 
Ancient Rome by Dr. Ch. Hulsen, who asserts 
that it is a dilettante work, disfigured by 
inaccurate statements anti drawings, and 
characterised by worse plagiarisms than those 
of which Mr. Middleton has himself com¬ 
plained. In the same number Dr. Hulsen also 
gives a convenient summary, with illustrations, 
of the recent discoveries made in connexion 
with the Pantheon. 

We quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the Times :— 

“ Some interest ing discoveries have just been made 
in Central Crete by Mr. Arthur Evans. The sites 
of two hitherto unknown primeval cities have been 
found, one with an acropolis and a votive grotto 
ccntaining Mycenaean idols; the other at Goulas, 
with stupendous ruins, perhaps those of what was 
once the principal centre of the Mycenaean world, 
also with au acropolis and the remain? of a primitive 
palace. Traces were also discovered of the 
Mycenaean system of writing, which seems to have 
been closely parallel with the Hittite and picto- 
graphic systems. Another system, apparently 
alphabetic, has been discovered, approaching more 
nearly to the Cypriote syllabary, the objects being 
reduced to linear forms.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Manns's annual benefit concert took place 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, 
when the programme contained two instru¬ 
mental novelties. It commenced with the first 
of the three Overtures (“In der Natur”) 
recently published by Dr. Dvorak under the 
general title “ Triple Overture.” The second 
and third were recently performed at the Palace, 
but surely they ought to have been all given at 
the same time ; in the very first of the set there 
is a theme which plays a very tragic part iu 
the third, entitled “ Otello.” The first has 
pleasing subject matter and picturesque 
orchestration; the music, of course, clever, is 
fresh and healthy, and there is more than one 
sign in it that Wagner and Grieg rank among 
Dvorak’s favourite composers. The Triple 
Overture seems as if it required its poetical 
basis to be known ; this is especially the case 
with the third section, but it is also necessary 
to establish the connexion between the various 
sections. Dvorak evidently works in the 
direction of programme music, and yet, as iu his 
Symphony in G, he withholds the programme. 
It has been justly remarked that much so-called 
programme music is not such, while much 
music, supposed, from the absence of title, to 
be absolute, has really a poetical basis. The 
second novelty was a Fantasia for pianoforte 
and orchestra by M. Saint-Sai ; us, entitled 
“ Africa.” The piece is of comparatively loose 
construction; various themes, more or less 
characteristic, are heard. It is very fairly 
described in the programme-book as au 
“ amusing and ingenious ” work. It was 
admirably played by Miss Fanny Davies. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, performed by the band under the 
direction of Mr. Manns with romantic feeling 
and verve. Miss Rina Allerton made her first 
appearance as a vocalist. While not successful 
in Beethoven’s “ Ah Porfido,” sho was heard to 
better advantage in Grieg’s Solvejg’s song. 
Miss Brema sang Schubert’s “ Erl King” with 
some power, but the song is far better suited 
for a baritone voice. 

Master Bronislaw Hubei'inan (of Warsaw) 
gave a violin recital at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. It would be interesting 
to know his exact age. Some press opinions 
were given on the programme. According to 
one, Joachim, in Juno 1892, speaks of him as 
“the eight years’ old boy” ; yet, according to 
a testimonial, signed by a professor of the Paris 
Conservatoire in April, 1894, Master Huber- 
man is still au “ eight years’ old” boy. Well, 
even supposing him to be in his teens, he is 
wonderful. He first played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, with Mr. Ganz at the piano¬ 
forte. At the outset, his intonation was not 
quite perfect, owing perhaps, to nervousness or 
excitement; but he soon recovered himself. 
The performance was remarkable for fine 
technique, intelligence, and feeling. The read¬ 
ing was modelled on that of Dr. Joachim, 
with whom, if we mistake not, Master Huber- 
man studied for a while. Ho afterwurds 
played a transcription of Chopin’s early Noc¬ 
turne in E fiat, with astonishing skill and taste. 
But to our mind he was far more wonderful in 
a movement from a Bach Suite; the technical 
difficulties were overcome with ease, but the 
music was interpreted with marked intelli¬ 
gence, and with an clan quite surprising. 
Master Huberman will no doubt soon give a 
second concert. He appears to be a healthy 
boy, and to play as if he were really fond of 
music. He has already tried his band at 
composition. 

J. S. ShedlocK. 
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A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTIIERGILL. 

NINETTE. By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue 

ROSES,” A-c. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 
ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Robins. 


PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 

WHITBY. ' i 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. 

JANET: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the Author 

of “ MISTRESS BEATRICE COPK.” 

IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH. By 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By the 

AUTHOR of “TWO ENGLISH GIRLS.” 

THE WINNING of MAY. By the Author 

of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, (is* 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


Each Work Complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. l’OYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works . 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

John Halifax, Gentleman. j 
A Woman’s Thoughts about j 
Women. 

A Life for a Life. 

Nothing New. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 

Mistress and Maid. 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 

Christian’s Mistake. 

A Noble Life. 

Hannah. 

The Unkind Word. 

A Brave Lady. 

Studies from Life. 

Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

The Old Judge; or, Lite in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The Crescent and the Cross. I Darien. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Grandmother’s Money. I No Church, 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. I Adele. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. I Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life of Irving. 


A Bose in Jnne. 

Phoebe, Junior. 

It was a Lover and his 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

David Elginbrod. I Alec Forbes. 

Bobert Falconer. I Bir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Beal Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of “Janita’s Cross." 

My Little Lady. By E. F. Pointer. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hvgo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasent. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonc.e. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Bomancc. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Dixon’s New America. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Gretto.v. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. A. H. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Seoond Edition, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in these ISLANDS before the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By the 

Rev. Canon BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L. Post 8vo, doth boards, Is. 6d. [ He i>ly shortly. 

THE CELTIC CHURCH in SCOTLAND. Being an Introduction to the History of the Christian 

Chnich in Scotland down to the Death of St. Margaret. By the Right Rev. JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, Ss. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. R. Eagar. Post 8vo, 

doth boarde, Is. 6d. J o 

RELIGION in JAPAN, SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. G. A. 

COBBOLD. Post 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND for 1894. Furnishing a Trust' 

worthy Account of the Condition of the Church of England, and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout the World. Demy Svo, paper boards, £s. ; cloth boards, 
red edges, 4s. 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 1 

“ Called to be Saints,’* “Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small poat Svo. I 
Printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. j 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA O. ROSSETTI, Author of "Time iliea,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth board*, 7s. Gd. 

EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of 11 Everyday Heroes,” &c. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 

[The lives selected are the followingArchbishop Tait; Tatteson, the Martyr-Bishop; the 
Earl of Shaftesbury; Bishop Daniel Wilson; Arnold, of Rugby; Bishop Wilbeiforce ; George 
Moore, the Philanthropist; Hanuington, the East African Hero ; and Bishop Belwyn. ] 

THE LIFE of GEORGE HERBERT, of BEMERTON. 

With Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, tts. 

[A new life of Herbert, in which a minute inquiry into his career, and the times in which he 
lived, has brought many new facta to light] 

BUTLERS “ANALOGY” and MODERN THOUGHT. By 

the Rev. A. R. EAQAR, D.D. T.C.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 8a. 6d. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRELAND, SCOTLAND 

and ENGLAND. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “ The Chronicles of the 
Bchonberg-Cotta Family,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY—HISTORY of 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. Dctuy Svo, cloth 
hoards, 6s. 

FOUNDATIONS of SACRED STUDY. By 0. J. Ellicott, 

D-D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small poet 8ro, cloth boards, 2s. 

ANGLICAN ORDERS and JURISDICTION. By the Rev. 

EDWARD DENNY, M. A. Small post 8vo, cloth boarda, 3s. 

XJFE in ALGOMA; or, Three Years of a Clergyman’s Life 

and Work in that Diocese. By H. N. B. Post 8vo, cloth, ts. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: HINDUISM. 

By Sir M. MONIER WIL LIAM S, M.A., D.C.L. A New and Revised Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2a. 6d. 

LESSONS from EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 

Three Lecture* delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, by.the Rev. Canon 
BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L. Small poat Svo, cloth boarda, Is. 6d. 

EVOLUTION, CREATION, and the FALL. Lecture to 

Men. By the Ven. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester. Small post 8vo, 
paper cover, 2d. 

EVOLUTION as a REPLY to MATERIALISM, PESSIMISM 

and AGNOSTICISM. Lecture to Men. By the Ven. J. M. WILSON, Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Small post 8vo, paper coyer, 2d. 

CHRISTIANITY as the CROWN and GOAL of all the 

ANCIENT RELIGIONS. A Lecture to Men. By the Ven. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Manchester. Small post Svo, paper covers, 2d. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 

With numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully Illustrating the Elementary 
Physics and Chemistry Division in the Evening School Continuation Code. By J. A; 
BOWER. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2a Gd. 


MANUALS of HEALTH. Notes on 


the Ventilation and 

By Prof. 15. H. JACOB 


Warming of Houses, Churches, Schools, and other Buildings. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, la. 

ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 

and 1’henomena of Oryptogamie Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s. 

VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By M. 0. 

COOKE. M.A., LL.D., A.L S., Author of “Toilers in the Sea,” &c. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, Curiosities 

of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M. A., LL.D., A.L.8. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post Svo, cloth boards, Gs. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

GEORGE HKN8LOW, M.A., F.L.8., F.U.8. "With several Illustrations. Tost Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. 

New Edition, with an Appendix on Grasses by C. H. JOHNS, M. A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 0«. 

WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our Native 

Songsters.’’ 2 vols., with 192 Coloured riatea, 16mo, cloth boards, 8s. 

THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis George Heath. 

1 vol. (16 in. by 12in.), cloth, 8s. Fifteen Plate.-*, life size, exquisitely Coloured from 
Nature, and accompanied by Descriptive Text—all the Species of British Ferns, which 
comprise a large proportion of the Ferns of America and many other parts of the world. 

NATURE and HER SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 

F.E.8., Author of “ Our Insect Allies,” &c. Large post Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
doth boards, 5s. 

BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS: being a Popular 

Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles, their Haunts and 
Habits. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B. A., F.L.B. Post Svo, cloth boards, Gs. 

MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

Author of “Lane and Field,” &c. Large post Svo, with about 400 Ill us'rations, doth 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Prof. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth boards, 6s. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev. 

H. H. BI8HOP, M. A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, 7s. Gd. 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By 

MARY E. PALGRAVE. Oblong 4to, with numerous Engravings, doth boards, 5s. 
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T ITERARY, SECRETARIAL, or 

XJ CLERICAL WORK DESIRED by a LADY, who has had 
two and a half yean.' cxjH-rieuec in a Government Office. Heads 
French, German, Dutch, Da no-Norwegian, and 8 wedish.—Address 
R.. 11, Cornwall Street, S.W. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN In all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sentgratis. The list 
included private asylums, Ac. ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. II Sto< r»:r, h, Lancaster Place, St rand, W.C. _ 


Tj 1 LOCUTION, Voice Production, Gesture, 

A J Shakespeare, Gymnastics, Delsarte, ^Esthetic, Physical and 
Vocal Drill, Private Ijessons in Expression, Practice in Reading, 
Recitation, and Criticism. The ClIAFFEE-Ni>BLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL of EXPRESSION, 1 :t, Dorset Street, l’ortman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FAN NIE MASON.__ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

-AX. Scientific, Literary, ami Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Raym: A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

HPHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 115, FLEET STREET. E C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Pric e List:—115. Fleet Street. London._ 

CATALOGUES 

TP0REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X.* promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

__D U L A D_ A C O., 37, S oho Square._ 

TJAEDEKER’S BA DDE LEY’S 

X> TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

Now fullv detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
P*ULAU A CO., :I7, S ouq Squa re, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fobeion Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application . 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

ATEWSPAPEKS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

-i. y Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Puhlisherd, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Mag;t/.ines, IW.ks, Catalogues, Pamphlets. Prospeetuses, 
Articles or Association, Minutes of Evidence, Ac., ill the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary mid 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Tyne, and they 
employ none hut firit-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
lor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
Conduct ed. Telepluiue 2758. Telegraph, *' Africanis m, Lo ndo n." 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 2;*nl Street. New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LoNDoN, W.C., d-sir- toe., 11 the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to tlici: cellent fuciiiln-* 
presented by their Branch House in London' or tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders f<»r their own STANDARD PURLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIOPICALS.- 
CATALOUU F.S went on application. _ 

F OR Publication by Subscription, “ THE 

DIES IHAE nnil it, TRANSLATION, with a Collation of 
above 2 i>o versions.’* Price 7s. (id. SuLscriher*’ name* to the Author, 
Rev. C. F. S. Wa uat.N, Langtor*' G-»v*»utry. 
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^JNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


ALTERATION OF DATE. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month 
of JULY or some subsequent date, pr.x'eed to the appointment of a 
1‘RoFKSSoR to occupy this newly-instituted Chair. 

For the present, the duties arc as follows ; - The < ‘rdinary Course will 
consist of Phi Lectures, the Honours Course of ,V» Lecture*, and the 
Professor will not 1 «j required to leach for more than Ox months. 

The Normal Salary attached by Ordinance to the Chair is £:m». 

The appointment will be madeod eitum out enli-am, and carries with 
it tin* right to a peiisiou on conditions pn-ncrilied by Ordinance 

The undersigned will give full information as to the duties, Ae., and 
Candidate* are requested to lodge with him tweuty copies of their 
application, and of any Testimonials they may desire to submit, on or 
before Tuesday, 12th June. 

Alan K. Clapfkhton, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
t»l. West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month 
of July or some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a PltnFESS'iR 
to occupy the above chair in this University, recently rendered meant 
The Professor will la- required to enter on his duties from let 
October m xt, from which date the appointment will tak- effect. 

The Normal Salary of the chair has Wen fixed by Ordinance at £*00. 
The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made od ritnm ant culium, and carries with it 
the light to a pension on conditions prescriiard by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his Application, and 
twenty cop ten of any Testimonials lie may desire to submit, ou or 
before Tuesday, 12th June. 

Alan E. Ct \rrF.nTox, 

Secretary to tin- Glasgow University Court, 
yl. West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

jyjASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the aliovc PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIPS. 

Applications accompanied by thirt.v-«nx copies of Testimonials, 
sli'oild )»■ scut to the undersigned, not later than the 2»itli of May. ]H'.*4. 

The successful Candidates will l>e required to enter uik»u their duties 
on the 1st of Octoln-r. J*l»4. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 

Geo. H. Moki.kv, Secretary. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

(MEDICAL SCHOOL). 


Applications arc invited for the 

GEORGE HOLT CHAIR OF PATHOLOGY, 
Endowment C-Cb per annum, together with share of fees. Particulars 
can he procured from the REGISTRAR. University College, Liver¬ 
pool. to whom applications (with testimonials), must l>e sent on or 
before Saturday, June 2. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

(MEDICAL SCHOOL). 

Applications arc invited for the 

DERBY CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 

Endowment £.<7 r » per annum, together with share of fee*. Particulars 
can he pronin-d from the REGISTRAR, University College, Liver- 
imol, to whom application* (with testimonials) must be sent on or 
l»efore Saturday, J uuo 2. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

WALES, BANGOR. 

In connection with the Day Traiuing Department /for Men and 
Women) to be opened next October, the Council are a)>out to appoint a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and MASTER of METHOD, 
at a salary of £-_’.V> a Year. Fifty printed copies of each application 
and set of testimonials to be received on or before Tuesday. June p >th, 
by the Registtar, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., from whom all information may 
Is- obtained. 

May yth, 189 t. 


cpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject-*, the standard, being the same a* that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Ikdford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
0-ubltn, Dumfries, Eilinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Lcho-ter, Liverpool, 
loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Neweaslle-ou-Tync, Paisley, 
Tr i ro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
U Diversity, St. Andrews S.B. 


TJIGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and 

XI advanced Examinations. — STUDENTS PREPARED in 
Classes connected with North Bunion Collegiate School, uuder Mis* 
Bt ss's superintendence. Arrangements made for Imarding in neigh- 
lmurliood.—Address Miss Torus, 14. p >. Camden Road, N.W._ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

X Detached House ; stand* on top of Cliff; South Aspect: Private 
Plavfiold ; Resident Masters.—Sirs. JAMES MACDO.NELL, Horse 
Cliff, Boscotnlie Chine, Bournemouth. 

L''DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

I-A University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by Bending a state¬ 
ment- of requirement* to R. J. BekvoK, M.A., 8, Laucastv*- Place, 
St mud. _ 


D* 


.KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 
Principals of School* at Homo aud Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, 
Assistant Teacher*, may confidently rely up«»u the Doctor’s long 
varied experience in profession* matter* being placed promptly 
their disposal. 


, and 
g and 
lly at 


N orthampton and county 

MODERN and TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

A NEW SCHEME having been approved by the Charity Commis¬ 
sioners. the Governor* arc prepared to receive APPLICATIONS foe 
the APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom. 

The School Endowments amount to £4cK> a year, and under the new 
Scheme the County Council of Northamptonshire and the Town 
Council of Northampton will contribute each £4** a year, makitig a 
total income of £ 1 , 2 ".. y»-ar, exclusive of Tuition Fees. 

It is pru|>osed to Enlarge the School Buildings, aud provide UotUb 
or Boarding-houtii-s. 

There is at present accommodation for about 15o scholars, and then 
are in* now in attendance. 

Tin- fixed yearly Stipend i* £150, with a capitation liayment calm- 
lated at the rat*- of £:; for each bov in the School, out for the first 
three year* the capitation imynicnt shrill not be less than £.i$o a year. 

The Head Master will la* required to devote his whole time to tbr 
work of the School, and to commence bis duties in September. He 
will have to reorganise the educational work of the School, in ac- 
cordance with the new Scheme, and advise the Governors as to the 
proposed extension*. 

Application*, giving ace, particulars of qualification's and ex¬ 
perience, together with Copies of not more than five Testimonials, 
must l»e sent m to me not Inter than June 14tli. 

Copies of the Scheme can be olAained at my Office. 

Canvassing i* strictly prohibited. 

By Order of the Governor*, 

J. B. Hen&xax, Clerk. 

6, St. Giles’-street, Northampton, 

7th May. 1SH4_ 


'JiHE GROVE, HIGHGATE,LONDON, N. 

SCHOOL FOE OXBL3. 

Principal . Mr*. LACEY. 

Head-Mimhkva— Miss LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Claw 
in the Honour School of Modern History; Oxford University 
Exteuuioii Lecturer. 

VlMTlNU TKACntRS:— 

Mi** J. W. Kikrai.pt. Somerville llall, Oxford; First Claw in the 
Honour School of Natural Science. 

Mis* A. G. Eaiiv, Ncwuham College, Cambridge; First Clan Natural 
Science* Tripos. 

MissC. M. Ridiuxu, Girton College, Cambridge; Classical Tripoi 
Miss M- R. IL*ste, Buly Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honours, Gnu cal 
Moderations. 

Miss Loi i.sa Dkkwry (English Language, Elocution). 

Mr. Aktiil kSomkhvki.i., Pt..fe*«or at the Royal College of Music. 

Mis* Gau.atlv, Associate of the Royal College of Muaic. 

Mr. K. Carkoih’s (Violin). 

Mine. Oi ivii in (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 

Mr. W. MePiiLKau:.-(Fencing and Drill). 

Ri-verunck Permitted to:— 

The Lady Laura Ridding ; Mis* M. Shaw-Lefevre, late Principal of 
Somerville Hall; Mrs. A. II. Joluu-on, lion. Se»\ Association lor t lie 
Eilucatiou of Women, Oxford; Mis* Maitland, Principal of Somerville 
Hall; the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester; the Rev. Professor 
Symes, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 4th. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.- 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING, Atril 23th, the President, the 
RIGHT Hon. LORD IIALSBUKY, in the Chair. The following were 
elected for the year IKSbl-fl :— 

Pkesidkrt—T he Right Hon. LORD HALSBURY. 

ViCE-pREStnvNTs—Maior-Geiu-ral Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, G.C.B.. 
F.RS.; Sir Charles Nicholson. Bart.. D.C.L., LL.D.; General sir 
Colliugwood Dickson, R.A., G.C.B., Y.C.; Joseph Haynes. Esq., J P.. 
D.L. ; Rev. the Master of St. John'* College, Cambridge, D.I>.; E W. 
Brabrook, E*q., F.S.A.; J. 8. I’licit6, Esq., LL.D., F.S. A.; WiUitm 
H. Garrett. Esq , C.J.l.; Major Alfred Hcjilew, F.S.A., lion. 
A.It l.B. A. : R. A. Douglas Lithgow, Esq.. M.D., LL.D., F.S.A. 

Cot m i l—P ercy W. Aim**, Esq. F.R.G.S.; James Johnson Bailey. 
Esq., M.D. (Stockport 1 ; Maekeurie Bell, Esq.; C. II. K. Carmicli-iel. 
Es<(., M.A. ; James Curtis, Esq. ; William Blachfonl Gedgc, E*i; 
Alfred Perceval Grave*, E<q., M.A. ; Rev. J. M. Guildmg, FS. V.; 
J. Heumker Heaton, Esq., M P ; Robert Burliank Holt, Esq.. M.A.I.; 
II. M. Iuibert Terry, Es*|. (Exeter): James Lauder, Em|. Milasgowi; 
HerWrt J. Reid, Esq., FS.A.; G. A. Tucker, E»q., M.D.; l». O. 
Williamson, Esq., D.Lit.; Biron 1». Worms, F.S.A. 

OFFICERS. 

Treasurer—Joseph Haynes. Esq., J.P., D.L. 

Librarian—Herbert J. Reid, Esq., F.S.A. 

Foreign Secretary—K. A. Douglas Lithgow, Esq., M.D., LL.I)., F.S. A 
Secretary— Percy W. Ames, Esq. 

Auditor*—Samuel Davy, Esq , aud F. Wootton Isaacson, E*q., M.P 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-1A WATER-COLOURS. — The One Hundred and Twenty-fiM 
EXHIBITION i* NOW OPEN, .% PALL MALL EAST, fmm 
10 till 6. Admission, 1*. Catalogue, 1*. 

_Ai. krkp I). Fmpp. R.W.S., Secretary. 

liVRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.- 

X The 41 *t ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by Britieb and Foreign Artist*, including “ The Meeting of the Wal- rv," 
by J. M. W. TiRNtii. R.A.. and a Ctdleetioii of Picture* and Studies 
from Nature bv Professor C. Hkiixxk, is NOW OPEN. Admis-iou. 
including Catalogue, 1*.__ ____ 

T3RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

X^ HCULITURES.—Statuette* of Sennacherib, .\«»urhanipal. .»»•! 
liis Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the uuiuuc and beautiful 
“ Giudeii Scene.” Winged Hunian-lieadc«l Lion ami Bull, Ac. Mulch'd 
from tiie famous Niutieh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain ipanui'. 
•‘Interesting aud faithful repriMluctioiis."—.tfA:na«wm. i »et. 7, l*c‘ ; . 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to Alfred J arvij* (Sole Pul- 
lis her), 4», Willea R oad, London. N.W._‘_. 

lYTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

I'l AST BEPRODTTCEES, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR JIANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firm*. A large Collection oi Im¬ 
portant Plate* always on new. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. PRUMM«»ND ACO.supnly the cheapest and l*e«t Proec-ssr* 
in the market, which art- specially adapted to meet the want* <1 
Antiquarians, Arehreol,.gists, and those engaged in the investigation 
aud publication of Paiochial and Diocesan Record*. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., I'<*’?**■ 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Book Hlustrnuost, 
Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a modemtecctt. 
Specimen* and price list on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LUNDUX 
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Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER'S GIFFORD LECTURES. 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
DEVELOPMENT of RELIGION 

Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures 
for 1894. 

By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 

Professor of Theology at Berlin University. 

In 2 vols., post 8vo, 15 b. net. 

This day is published, 

THE ARABIAN HORSE: 

His Country and People. 

By Major-General W. TWEEDIE, C.S.I., 

Fop many years H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Baghdad, and 
Political Resident for the Government of India in 
Turkish Arabia. 

In 1 vol., royal 4to, with 7 Coloured Plates and other Illus¬ 
trations, and a Map of the Country. £3 3s. net. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

RED CAP 

AND BLUE JACKET. 

By GEORGE DUNN. 

In 3 vole., crown 8vo, 25.. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

LIFE OF SIR HOPE GRANT. 

With Selections from his Correspondence. 

Edited By HENRY KNOLLYS, Colonel (H.P.) 
Royal Artillery. 

His former A.D.C., Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,* 
Author of “ Sketches of Life in Japan,” English Life 
in China,” 41 From Sedan to Saarbruck.” 

With Portraits of Sir Hope Grant, and other Illustrations. 
Maps and Plans. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SHIPS THAT 
PA8S IN THE NIGHT.” 

This day is published, 

IN VARYING MOODS. 

Short Stories. 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This day Is published, 

SOUTH SEA YARNS 

By BASIL THOMSON. 

With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD, 

Author of “ Lady Baby,” “ Recha,” &c., Joint Author of 
“Reata,” “The Waters of Hercules,” Acc. 

The STORY of MARGREDEL. 

Being a Fireside History of a Fifeshire 
Family. 

By D. STORRAR MELDRUM. 

TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. 

Anthortaed Translation by Mrs. HEGAN KBNNARD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

THE CITY OF SUNSHINE 

By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 

Author of “ Earlscourt,” “ Balmoral: a Romanoe of the 
Queen’s Country,” &c. 

New and Revised Edition. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By William Lee- 
By Charles 


THE PROTECTED PRINCES of INDIA. 

WARNER, C.8.I. Svo, 10s. (id. 

THE AGED POOR in ENGLAND and WALES. 

BOOTH. Condition. Extra crown Svo, 84. 6d. net. 

EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By John Rae, M.A,, Author of 

“ Contemporary Socialism ” Crown Svo, -Is. fid. net. 

TIMES.— ' Deals with a burning question, an x deals with it not by means of tairen speculations, but by investigation 
of facts.” 

DAILY TELEC RA Til .—“ An interesting and almost enthusiastic work.Mr. Rae has carefully sifted such evidence 

as he cau obtain tis to the exact effect of limiting the hours of labour ” 

ECHO—" It is a timely contribution to the discussion of the eubject, and is sure to make many converts to the cause of 
the thort working day.” 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the First 

8ix Centuries, By S. CITEETHAM. D.D.. F.8. A.. Archdeaeon and Canon of Rochester, Honorary Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London. Crown Svo, H»s. Gd. 

THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By Alfred Austin. With Illus- 

trations. Extra crown Svo, 9s. 

DA1L Y CHRONICLE.—" He has written a charging book, and one that will bring pleasure to many another lover in 
many another garden.” 

PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By F. 0. Bower, D.Sc, 

F.R.8., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, Author of “A Course cf Practical Instruction in 
Botany.” Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE GYPSY ROAD: a Journey from Krakow to Coblentz. By 

GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. With Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo, G*. 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Aldis 

WEIGHT. 2 vols. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 10s. [The Evkrhlky Series. 

DAILY NEWS .—“ Tbe correspond cnee is full of pleaeant talk about bis friends, about music and musicians, pictures, 
and. above all, about the numberless books which he was reading.” 

SELECTIONS from the POEMS of A. H. CLOUGH. Pott 8vo, 

2s. 6d. net. [The Golden Treasury Series. 

MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 

THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. By Archibald Forbes, 

LL.D. Crown bvo, 8s. 6d. 

SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. By Archibald Forbes, 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Will be ready next week. 

CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION 

IN THE 

KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. 

By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 

WITH NEARLY 300 ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. D. McCORMICK, AND A MAP. 

Super-royal 8vo, 738 pp., cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. net. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—Net* Volumes. 

Edited by tbe DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING RULES, FITTING- 

OUT, fire. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., Lord Brasskv, K.C.B., C. E. Hf.th-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T. Pritchett, “ Thalassa,” the Earl ok Pembroke and Montgomery. E. F. Knight, the Bev. G. L. Blake, &c* 
With 21 Plates and 1)3 Illustrations in the Text, by R. T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. ttoper, Arc , and from Panto¬ 
graphs. Crown Svo, 10s. Gd. [On Tunsdoy next. 

Vol. II.—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA and the 

COLONIES, KAGING, &c. By the Maf.mi,- or Di fff.rix ash Ava, K.P., O. Cuuistoi iibr Daviks. Lewis 
Heehesiiokf, the Eatu, ok On-iow, G.O.M.G.. H. Honx, Sir Gkobcie Lkac ii, K.C.B., &c. With 35 Platen ana 
100 Illustrations in the Text, by ft. T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, &c, and from Photograph,. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. t On Tnr.nl nj ntxt. 

London: LONGMANS. GREEN & CO. _ _ 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 


£4,700,000 

£9,000,000 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


INSTITUTION. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured, Already divided, t*i,600,000. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums 
assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 

48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. ARTHUR SMITH EK, Actuary and Secretary, 
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THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS XVENING. at 9.50, ARUB AND THE MAN. 
Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, James Welch, 
A. E. W. Mason. O. Barnett; Mesdames Alma Murray, 
rhas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. Preceded, at S10, by 
THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE. Messrs. J. Welch, 
G. R. Foss, A. E. W. Mason; Mesdames W. Fraser, C. 
Morland. D. Pseet.__ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.10, FROU-FROU. Messrs. 
Brandon Thomas, Cyril Maude, H. B. Irvin*. Will Dennie, 
Crawlev, &c.; Miss Vane. Miss Marie Linden. Miss Raddyife, 
Miss O’Brian, Mirs M. Butler, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyntlham. 

THIS EVENING, at it, AN ARISTOCRATIC ALLIANCE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Clias. Groves, J. G. Taylor, 
F. Worthing, H. de I-ango ; Miss Fowler (Mrs. Latham Cos), 
Miss A. Hughes, and Miss Mary Moore. At 8 30. MRS, 
HILARY REGRETS. Mrs. F. Atherley and Miss F. Frances. 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
r THIS EVENING, at 8, ELEONORA DUSE in LA DAME 
AUX CAMELIAS. Signore He/zanotte, Pero, lone and 
Ines Christina; Comm Cesare Rossi, Signori Hosaspina, 
Maai, Colomban, G&limberti, Cantinelli, Garavaglia, Piperno, 
Geri, Sainati. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberta, Robert Pateman. Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
Colin Coop; Mesdames Millie Hylton, Louise Montague, 
Lillie Belmore, lattice Fairfax, Topeey Sinden, Earle, 
Honckton, Henderson. Vivian, Cannon, Benton, Collier, 
Durkin, Sutherland, and Katie Seymour. 


Now Ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6«., post free. 

K I S T O R Y 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

WITH .A. C03STTHSTXJA.TI02ST TO 1801, 

By CHARLES S. MIALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.—“It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter s point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend tills, which gives the history 
in a handy ami convenient form.' 

TIMES.—“As a complete exposition of tlic history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view. It Is no doubt 
certain to retain ita reputation.*’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much Information which canmt 
readily be found anywhere else." 

TflE LONDON OUAllTERLY REVIEW.- 11 It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Hkeats and Mr. Miall tar the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.'' 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown bvo, cloth hoards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. Jiy Rev. Alexander Maclabkw, D.D. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application ."—The Bookman. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt nnd beautiful Illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

«* They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled in their own manner . 1 "—British Weekly. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MRS. LE8SINGHAM. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertaon, Mr. Scott Buist, Mr. C. Rock. Mr. G. Du 
Maurier; Mias E. Robins. Miss H. Luck. Miss D. Drummond, 
Miss I. Goldsmith, Miss E. Cross, and Miss Kate Rorke. 

HAYMABKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 
Mr. Tree; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Natcombe Gould, G. W. 
Anson, Holman Clarke, C. M. Ballard ; Miss Lily Hanbury, 
Miss Audrey Ford, and Mrs. Tree. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAU8T. Mr. Irving; 
Miss Ellen Terry; Messrs. Wm. Terris, Julius Knight, O. 
Hague, Hnvilnnd, Tyars, Johnson, Harvey, Tabb, Archer, 
Reynolds, Buckley, Belmore, Espinosa, Seldom Cushing; 
Misses Kate Phillips, Lacy, Forster, De Silva, M. A. Victor. 


LY r RIC THEATRE. 

TH18 EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen. John 
F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. Laidlaw, R. Carse; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, F. Wilson, M. Marsden, M. Bonheor, 
and Miss May Yoh(*. Preceded by, at 7.40, WEATHER- 
WISE. 


Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 

“ As striking ami suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . The book Is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christian World. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 

" Deplete with a keen spiritual Insight, combined with an aptness of Illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to la.th impress and charm the leader .”—Methodist Tima. 


Fniform with the above, price 5j., port free. 

THE HOLY OF HOLIES, A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the 

Gospel hy John. 

Every sermon glows with unction, and shows Intense power. ’— Mtthodut Recorder. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. And other Sermons. 

11 Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.” — Independent. 


London: ALEXANDER & SIIEI’HEAliD, I’UPUsitK.ns, 21 and 22, Furnivai, Stbeet, E.C. 

AND ALL IklOKSKLLI.US. 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 

FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.30, A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY. 
Mrs. l*angtry, Mi«pe* Rose Leclercq, E. Brinsley 8heridan, 
Waleingham, L. Morand, E. Norton, E. Williams, E. Vernon, 

G. Evisson; Messrs. W. Herbert, A. Beaumont, E. Rose. 

H. J. Carvill, 8. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, and 
F. Kerr. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
O. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Bradfield, Kaye, D'Uraay. 
Porteou*. Rimma, Somerville, and Harry Monkhouse; Mines. 
Decima Moore, Juliette Nesville, Cutler, Studholme, Phelps, 
M. Hobson, Ma ssey, Pounds, and Lottie Venne._ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, J. Le Hayc, W. Passmore, 
Scott-Fishe, Gridley, 8. Russell, and C. Kenningiiam; 
Mesdames Nancy M‘Intosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Rosina Brandram. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MA.SUUEKa.DER 8. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Ellict, 
H. V. Esmond, Ian Robertson, A. Vane-Ttmpest, Beu 
Webster, William H. Day, Ac.: Miss Granville, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. __ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Edward Lewis, Fred Emney, Arthur 
Nelstone, Alfred I*. Phillips, Chas. Livell; e Grace 

Huntley. Emmeline Orford, Florence Daly, AdaD<»nvj. Carrie 
Coote, Hilda Hanbury, Millie Marion, Nellie imn Maggie 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton. At b, Bfc.ST MAN 
WINS. 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.3<», GO-BANG. Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Maud 
Lockett, Lydia Flopp, and Letty Lind ; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Grossmith, jun., Arthur Playfair. George Crawford, 
Edgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Shine, At 7 . 40 . 
THE SILVER HONEYMOON. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd., post free. 


O JR -A. I C3- JR* O IN* z 

By W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—" The story should help to raise the enthusiasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history* and general readers tuny peruse it with interest for it<» 
faithful pictures of Scottish life ami character in 1843." 

TflE BRITISH WEEKLY.—“The characters are so well drawh, hild the Disruption incidents to cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the Interest never flags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not only the necessary knowledge for treating it well, hut also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet hut 
genuine humour, ami a competent acquaintance with .Scottish customs." 

THE FREEMAN.—“Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme. His hook is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture. ' 


London: ALEXANDER k S HER HEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, EC. 


This Day, Price One Shilling. 


TTEBREW UNVEILED. Some Affinities 

J-J- of tlu* Hebrew La u image, selected with special reference to 
Letter “A” of the Bullish Vocabulary. 

Ashkr & Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covcnt Garden. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 

PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

L By Prof. Liosri. Beai.k, F.K.S. Fact* nnd Arguments against 
rchanu il Views of Life as accepted by Huxley. Herbert Speueer. 
rauss, Tvndall, and many other*. 

11 * it bison & Sons. Ml, Pall Mall. 


:i a 


sir A VES 

For 6 d - 

A STICK of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 
IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 63 , 1/-, J/6, 2/-, and ?/■!. 
VINOLIA SHAVING OAKES, 1/-, ?/-, and 3,-. 


^1 r* QUIDTC RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen. 

kmVJ Ollln I < 0 or very best Irifh Linen, returned 
free, re idy to wear. 2s. fid. Sample Shirt, for Dress nnd ordinary wur. 
any Hire, |»ost free, Us. i*d., 3*. ftd., 4s. !«1.. 5s. ftd., or fis. ml. Twilk-l 
Night Shirls, 2s. lid., 3s. ftd., 4s. mi., or 5s. ftd. LINEN COLLAltS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. fid. aud 5s. Gd. doz.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. ftd. half-dor... post free. Napkins, 2s. Gd. per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. fid. per dozen ; Table | | f>LJ I 1 1^1 CT IVI 
Cloths. 2 yards square, 2s. ftd. each, ■ ■ O ■ ■ LII^ICil i 
21 yards by 3 yards, 3s. fid. ; Kitchen Table Cloths, lOid. each ;‘rea! 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached. 2 yards wide. Is. lid. tier yard; 
and Liucu Diaper, Md. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. j*er yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7<1. per yard ; Class Cloths, 3s. fid. d<>zeu. LINEN 
HUCKABACK T«*WEI<8, Ss. fid. per dozen; Damask Towels, g*. fid. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels. Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Ca«es, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
children's. Is. 2 d.; Lidies', 2 s. ad.; Cent's. 3s. fid. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2 s.3*1.; Gent's, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen <L»xls and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, t»ost free. Monograms Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &<*., woven aud embroidered. Sample*and 
Illustrated Price Lists i*>8t free to any i»art of the world. 


B. & E. M'HUOH ft 00., Limited, BELFAST. 
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MARSHALL, 

Edited by C. F. MARSHALL. M.D. Crown 8vo, 
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OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Trans¬ 
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doth. Ss. 64. 
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WELSH FAIRY TALES, and other 
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Crown 8vo, 87 pp., boards. Ss.__ 
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Contents. 
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Bibliography. 
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NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF 

JOHN CHURCHILL, 
Duke of Marlborough, 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

2 vols., demy Svo, with Portraits and Plans, 82s. 

“ It is a distinct gain to historical literature to have this 
defence of Marlborough on record, especially when it is com¬ 
bined with a briUiant account of his militaxr and political 
exploits, written with the pen of a competent judge.” 

Graphic. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NHW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. SHAW. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“A work of rare charm and excellence; it is real literature 
and real life, too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing, 
and consistent. The strength and the beauty of Wrayburn’s 
character, the pure and simple tragedy of his life, the passages 
of thought, observation, and reflection which arrest and hold 
attention, the very unusual power of the writer so deeplv to 
interest us in the catastrophe that we want to implore him 
to change it, even while we recognise that it is inevitable, lend 
to this novel the importance of an exceptional and most 
welcome event.”— World . 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON. 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
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troubled world, that the eternal smiles and tears locked 
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Manchester Guardian. 

READY THIS DAY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOAN 
VELLACOTT.” 

The POWER of the PAST. 

By E8ME STUART. 

In 3 vols., orown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

THOROUGH. 

By MARY A. M. MARKS. 

Author of “ Dr. WUloughy Smith,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A remarkable book, written with an unobtrusive quaint¬ 
ness of style, as if it were the record of a chronicler writing 
soon after its events took place. Apart from its historical 
value, it abounds in quaint touches of character, humour, and 
shrewdness, and in exquisite bits of Irish landscape.” 

_ Scottish Leader. 


NOW READY. 

THE DAUGHTER of the 
NEZ PERCES. 

By ARTHUR PATBR80N, 

Author of “ A Pertier from the West,” &c. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Some shadow of Fenimore Cooper’s mantle has surely 
fallen on the author of this novel .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ An admirably-told, stirring story.”— World. 


NOW READY. 

EVE’S APPLE. 

By M. DEANE. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

“We are not sure that this is a book which will impress 
the crowd; many of its effects have too much subtlety of 
truthfulness for ordinary popularity; but it is a singularly 
careful imaginative Btudy both of a society and a character.” 

Spectator. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
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BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 

New and Forthcoming Works. 


NEXT WEEK. 

By E. W. HOB HUNG, 

Author of “ ▲ Bride from the Bush.” 

THE BOSS OF 

TAROOMBA. 

Crown Svo, in 1 vol., 6s. 


PUBLISHED LAST WEEK. 

With Frontispiece by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 

THE 
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WHO 

FLEW. 

By FORD HTJEFFER. 

Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; also a limited 

Edition de Luxe of 25 Copies only. 

Price on application to the Booksellers. 
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An Impressionist Study. 

By WILLIAM BULLOCK-BARKER. 

Small crown Svo, Irish linen, Is. 6d. 
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Cloth, silk-sewn, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 2 m . ; 
paper, printed wrapper, gilt top, Is. 
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ful reading.” 
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volume.”— S&LBQRNE SOCIETY'S “NATURE NOTES.” 


NEARLY READY. 

By CHARLES I. ELTON, 
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Columbus,” &c. 

An ACCOUNT of SHELLEY’S 
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SWITZERLAND, and SAVOY, 

IN the YEARS 1814 and 1816. 

With Extracts from “ The History of a Six Weeks' 
Tour," and “ Letters descriptive of a Sail round the 
Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni," frst 
published in the year 1817. 

Including 1 Photogravure Portrait of Shelley (by 
permission of Lady Shelley), 2 Etchings, 14 Pen 
and Ink Sketches, and Designed Title-page. 

Crown Svo, cloth, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

BO Large-Paper Copies, colombier 16mo, price on application 
to the Booksellers. 
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FEDERAL BRITAIN; 

Or, Unity and Federation of the Empire. 

By F. P. DB LABILLIERE, 

Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of “ The 
Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” 

With Chapter on “ Imperial Defence,” by Sir Geo. S. Claeks, 
R.E., K.C.M.G. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By E8TSBB 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

‘Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminooi 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The photo¬ 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”— Times. 

“The beet book yet written on Rossetti and the pre- 
Raph&elites. "—Daily News. 

TAINE’S “LES ORIGINE8 DE LA FRANCE 
CONTE MPORAINE.” 

THE MODERN REGIME. By 

H. A. TAINE, D.C.L. Oxon., Author of “ A History d 
English Literature,” “Notes on England,” &c. Vol. H, 
just ready. Translated by JOHN DURAND. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 16e. 

AMONG the MOORS. Sketches 

of Oriental Life. By G. MO NT BARD, Author of "la 
Egypt,” See. Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, doth, 16 a 
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each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each. net. 
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Times. 
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A~TRU T H FUL WOMAN in 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.. By K4TE SANBOSN, 
Author of “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm.” Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 

K. McCOSH CLARK, Author of “A Southern Cnm 
Fairy Tale.” Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Next iced. 
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SARAH: 

CHRISTIAN, Author of “ Lydia.” 
cloth, 12b. 

The STORY of MY TWO WIVES. B; 
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Sfl. 6d. 


Crown 
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Uniform crown 8vo vols, with Photogravure Portraits, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

By the Rev. E. J. GOUGH, M.A., of 

DUNDEE.—The RELIGION of the SON of MAS. 

[ Next week. 

By the Rev. J. MORLAIS JONES, of 
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NOVELS AND STORIES. 

a Survival. By Sydney 

2 vols., crown Bro, 
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Svo. elol 

[Etxdy. 

_ PILGRIMAGE. By 

EDITH E. CUTHBLL. 2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth. 
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FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 

FENN. Author of “The Black Bar,” &c. Numeiwn 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [/n a few days. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME- 
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RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Graven**," 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6a. [ Ready._ 
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Gilbert Hamkrtox. (Frontispiece.) .... 

SOME EPISODES of MOUNTAINEERING, by a CASUAL 
A MAT EUR. Edwin Lokd Weeks. Illustrations bv the Alitor. 

JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chapter* XXX.-XXXIJ 
George W. Caulk. (Begun in January Number—to t>e continue * 

THE PROVINCIALS : Sketches of American Types. Octavf TiuM*. 
Illustrated. „ 

A POUND of CURE: a Story of Monte Carlo. Chapter* V-' 1 - 
William Henry Bihhoe. (To be concluded in June.) 

THE AMERICAN CONGO. John 0. Boorkk, Captain ufi.A Ill» 
trations from Drawings made in the Rio Gvanue region by 
Gaul. 

WOMANLINESS as a PROFESSION. Aline Gorrkn. 

A NEW PORTRAIT of FRANKLIN. Paul Leicester Fo» 
Illustration from a recently discovered terra-cotta medallion. 

CLIMBING for WHITE GOATS. Gkorok Bird Gkixnell. ID®- 
trated. &c. &o. 
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LITERATURE. 

■- The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, to the Accession of Queen Anne. 
<■ By General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 
Vols. I. & II. (Bentley.) 

. These volumes bring us only to the thresh¬ 
old of the Temple of Fame, which the 
X personality of Marlborough occupies now 
and for all future ages. Up to this date he 
1 had schemed and laboured, but his toil and 
his manoeuvres had alike ended in dis- 
jr appointment. The opportune moment had 
; - now arrived. The illness of William had 
forced him to place on one side the foreign 
i generals whom he loved, and to confide to 
the English Marlborough the command of 
3 i the troops in the Netherlands. Almost im- 
_ s mediately after this appointment an acci- 
dent put a close to a life which disease had 

* all but terminated, and the new commander 
7 at once became the soldier in whom all 

trusted. The death of the exiled James 
lie had lured the “ Grand Monarque ” into 
recognising the Pretender as the lawful 
:£ king of England, and the insulted country 
,* had responded in a torrent of passion with 
the determined resolve to prosecute the 
. campaign at all risks and at any cost. It 
", was now a national struggle for life and 
1 not the war of a Whig majority. Such was 
[! the position of affairs at the date when 
Lord Wolseley brings these volumes to a 
,< conclusion. Had Marlborough’s life been 
IJ cut off at this period, his name would not 
1 have been connected with the brilliant 
J events which now constitute his glory. He 
; I would have been remembered only as the 

* deserter of James and the traitor to William. 
His life’s work was not yet begun. In 

j 1 this respect the present position of Lord 
Wolseley’s labours recalls to memory the 
U? brilliant fragment of the Life of Fox which 
‘ was published by Sir George Trevelyan. 

. Let us hope that, unlike it, the present 
, design may not long remain unfinished. 

Rarely, if ever, have two more handsome | 
i' volumes been offered to an eager public. 

! They are excellently printed and admirably 
'' illustrated. To add to their charm, some 
, of the most beautiful miniatures in the 
| possession of the Duke of Buccleugh have 
been reproduced at Paris by the process of 

* Goupilgxavure. There are illustrations of 
\ Ash House, the birthplace of John 

Churchill, both as it then appeared and in 
' its forlorn state after it had been reduced 
■ to a farmhouse. There is a plan of his 
\ march through the West of England in 
’ 1685 and of the battlefield of Sedgemoor, 
where his absence from the chief command 
[ nearly led to a disastrous defeat. There are 
charts of Cork and Kinsale, in the expedition 
< which he designed and carried into complete , 


success. All the assistance that printers and 
engravers can add to the success of a book 
has been rendered without stint. 

A memoir like this, designed on an 
adequate scale and sustained throughout 
with exceptional dignity of tone, save in 
regard to its author’s censures of the 
unprofessional critics of warfare, cannot 
but add to his reputation. It is the most 
conspicuous success in English literature— 
with one exception, but that a great one 
—which is connected with the name of a 
military commander. To Napier’s History of 
the Peninsular IPar it must yield the palm, but 
to that alone. Lord Wolseley has laboured 
with praiseworthy industry, and has freely 
availed himself of the investigations of local 
inquirers. Some of the most interesting 
touches in his pages on the scenes of 
Churchill’s boyhood or in the narrative of 
the families of Churchill and Jennyns—and 
it is curious to find that the manor of 
Churchill in Somerset passed by sale in 1652 
from the father of Sarah Jennyns, Marl¬ 
borough’s wife, to his cousin, Sir John 
Churchill, Master of the Rolls, at a time 
when the families were unconnected by 
blood and unknown to one another—have 
been drawn from researches of Western 
antiquaries. The same indebtedness for 
picturesque incident appears in the de- 
criptions of the sieges of Cork and Kinsale. 
In them, as in the details relating to the 
district around Ash House, Lord Wolseley 
has realised the value of local knowledge. 
The reproduction in facsimile at the opening 
page of the crabbed entry “ in the badly- 
kept and sorely-neglected parish register of 
the very old church of St. Mary’s, Ax- 
minster,” of his hero’s baptism, and the 
elucidation of this tangle of handwriting 
by the aid of skilled experts show at the 
outset the thoroughness with which these 
volumes have been compiled. 

One general can best appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of another. The value of a soldier’s 
criticism of military operations is apparent 
in every sentence of the description of the 
campaign which terminated at Sedgemoor. 
In these chapters Lord Wolseley has put his 
heart into the narrative and has achieved a 
conspicuous success. The night march of 
Monmouth’s undisciplined forces through 
the narrow lanes and across the trackless 
moors of Somerset, under the guidance of 
Farmer Godfrey, and the subsequent rout 
of his troops, are described to the life, and 
are followed by the reader with the closest 
attention. Victory was on the side of the 
royal forces; but their success was due to 
blunders of the invader’s colleagues rather 
than to the skill of the royal leader. When 
Marlborough was superseded for Faversham, 
vigour gave way to inertness, and laxity 
reigned instead of keenness of observation. 
Under their new commander, the troops of 
James were left to follow the army of 
Monmouth without aim and without pre¬ 
cision, and the ardour which animated their 
movements at the start soon flickered out. 
The impulse drawn from the genius of their 
first leader ceased to circulate through his 
subordinates. Faversham could neither 
anticipate the actions of his opponents nor 
initiate a plan of his own; but 

“ it was characteristic of Marlborough,” says ' 


Lord Wolseley in a passage describing the 
qualities of the ideal general, “ that from appa¬ 
rently small indications he possessed the power 
of divining the enemies’ plaus, and was thus 
enabled to forestall them. From the experience 
of the recent past, he foresaw with admirable 
clearness the immediate future, and was able 
as it were to map out coming events from a 
study of the position at the moment. He 
could balance future probabilities with strange 
accuracy, and could till in with living figures 
the sketchy outline furnished by the spy. 
Without this peculiar gift—one of the instincts 
that mark the born general—no campaign can 
bo directed with success. To realise what is 
going on beyond a range of hills, or any other 
natural barrier to human vision and out of the 
reach of reconnoitring parties, is one of the 
problems which perpetually confronts the mili¬ 
tary commander. On the correct solution of 
that problem depends greatly the success of all 
military operations.” 

Subsequent volumes will supply even 
more abundant opportunities for a critical 
examination by one illustrious soldier of the 
designs of another. Lord Wolseley will be 
at his best in explaining Marlborough’s 
campaigns in the Netherlands, and in ex¬ 
posing the blunders of his antagonists at 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. Though we are 
conscious of the advantages which an expert 
in warfare possesses in studying the marches 
and combats of another general, it must be 
allowed that the gift sometimes carries a 
drawback with it. The hapless civilian and 
the politician are the subject of repeated 
attack. The next battle in England will 
“ be fought in defence of London,” and, if 
it comes in our time, it will be due to 
“ the folly and parsimony of our people.” 
This is the opinion expressed after the 
defeat of Monmouth at Sedgemoor. On 
another page comes a tirade against the 
sentiments of the prosperous citizen and 
the futility of placing trust in treaties 
or national honour. More than once 
there occurs an attack against the system 
of government by party. Lord Wolseley 
would have been well advised had he 
ruthlessly struck his pen through such 
passages. A biography of such high merit 
as this should not be used as the medium 
for the introduction of immature views 
which will not receive even general assent. 

Was Churchill justified in his desertion 
of the Stuart king, and what was the motive 
that animated him ? His biographer 
attributes it to a “ sincere love for Protest¬ 
antism, which was ever his strongest con¬ 
viction, and one of the most remarkable 
features in his character.” Churchill 
himself put his religious convictions forward 
as the key-note of his action, and Lord 
Wolseley adopts this view without reser¬ 
vation. Again and again does he revert to 
this affection for the cause of Protestantism; 
and when the time comes for the discussion 
of the reasons for Churchill’s withdrawal 
from the cause of James to that of the 
Dutch William, the biographer does not 
shrink from claiming for him that he was 
“ actuated by lofty motives and a sacred 
cause.” Critics of a less enthusiastic nature 
can only plead in mitigation of such a 
shameless act of desertion, that, if Churchill 
abandoned the cause of James, this change 
of masters took place only a year or two 
after his king had openly slighted his 
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services by thrusting him on one Bide to need, with a public unreached by Villiers ance with the intimate life, 


make way for tne incompetent r aversnam. 
Lord Wolseley tries to soften the offence by 
arguing that “Marlborough was not then 
in James’s confidence aud held no military 
command ” (13. 82); but he has forgotten 
his own statement on a previous page that 
“Lord Churchill was promoted to be a 
lieutenant-general before leaving London, 


de l’lsle Adam, and generally indifferent familiarity with “ the ins and outs ” of 
to, where not ignorant of, his writings, for fin-de-siecle literature in Paris : this is 
a volume occupied with so detailed an scarcely enough basis to support a “ Life 
account of the man and his work ? A few and Works ” on the scale of the memoir in 


years ago it would have been perfectly 
legitimate, in Paris itself, to deny any real 
popularity to the strange and brilliant per¬ 
sonage who was so intensely Parisian, and 


question. How delightful, certainly how 
moving a biography, M. Huysmans might 
give us, comparatively recent a friend of 
Villiers as he was. Among still younger 


and on arriving at Salisbury he took over y e t was less understood by Parisians than friends, there is M. Henri Lavedan, an 


the command of a brigade of about 5000 
men.” Such conduct could not be ignored 
by the new monarch, and was duly rewarded 
by him. But Marlborough had for many 


almost any other writer of equal eminence. 
He was .worshipped as a master by several 
young men of mark, including M. Huys¬ 
mans and M. Maurice Maeterlinck. His 


years the mortification of reflecting that he name, though it had no weight with the 
was without influence in his new master’s ordinary reader, or even with news- 
counsels, and without scope in the field for paper critics, commanded respect. In “ old 
his commanding talents in warfare. France ” circles, aristocratic and clerical, he 

It was no. doubt this neglect by William, wa8 held in honour, but rather by virtue of 
and the desire to preserve his own life and his lineage than because of his writings, or, 
the fortunes of his family, that prompted indeed, of his character and life, both of 
Marlborough to ingratiate himself with the whip.1i were far too bohemian to please 

exiled monarch in France. A serious persons for whom “ orthodoxy ” and 

disaster to the allied forces in the Low “righteousness” were convertible terms. 
Countries, and a bold landing on the But the great outside world of readers 

English coast by James, might at any knew little about him and his work, and 

moment have produced a complete revolu- | or some reason refused to be won to 
tion in the government. With the victory admiration either by his own brilliant per- 
of the Jacobites short mercy would have formances or by the laudatory disquisitions 
been shown to those like Churchill, who 0 f his friends. This state of affairs 
had been admitted into their confidence and changed for the better before the death of 


able writer and a worshipper of the genius 
of the author of Axel. Either of these 
might produce a volume as authentic as 
that which Lady Mary Loyd has now trans¬ 
lated for English readers, with intimate 
touches and really illuminating remi¬ 
niscences which would make the record a 


France ” circles, aristocratic and clerical, he living one. Villiers’ cousin was a worth; 
was held in honour, but rather by virtue of individual, a good friend, and a sincere 
his lineage than because of his writings, or, admirer : his qualifications hardly extended 
indeed, of his character and life, both of further. As a volume of chit-chat about 
which were far too bohemian to please “ the master ” and his life and life-work, 
persons for whom “ orthodoxy ” and it may be acceptable: as the authoritative 
“righteousness” were convertible terms, critical biography it falls far short of its 
But the great outside world of readers aim. True, we are told many interesting 
knew little about him and his work, and details about Villiers, some of them new 
for some reason refused to be won to even to his old admirers ; but it is strange, 


saw these books, or the Contes Crush, or 
Tribulat Bonhomet, in most of the shops, and 


even on many private tables. But this achievement one co 


it is surprising how little definite and 
satisfactory knowledge of his actual 


tion in the government. With the victory admiration either by his own brilliant per- the amplitude of detail considered, how 
of the Jacobites short .mercy would have formances or by the laudatory disquisitions slightly vitalised is the phantasm evoked in 
been shown to those like. Churchill, who of his friends. This state of affairs this memoir. Moreover, if there be a diffi- 
had been admitted into their confidence and changed for the better before the death of culty for the reader in forming a proper 
then betrayed their master. Lord Wolseley Villiers, though not soon enough to save idea of the man, there is a greater difficult; 
labours hard to clear the subject , of these him from much of the misery which clouded in the way of his obtaining an adequate 
volumes from, the charge of having been his latter years. For a time it became the understanding of the writings. If one should 
the first to disclose to St. Germain’s the vogue to speak of the author of Axel and take up this volume, without prior knowledge 
secret of the expedition against the dock- JJ Eve Future as a great master; and one of any book by Villiers de l’lsle Adam, 
yard and fortress of Brest. Nor indeed .is gaw these books, or the Contes Cruets, or it is surprising how little definite and 
he without success, although it is on indis- Tribulat Bonhomet, in most of the shops, and satisfactory knowledge of his actual 
putable record that Marlborough did com- even on many private tables. But this achievement one could gain. Numerous 
municate the news, to that little court; aftermath was of brief duration. To-day, facts, several interesting bibliographical 
and even if his information had been the position of Villiers de l’lsle Adam is at details, are chronicled; but we are left in 
anticipated by others, the. measure of his once higher and surer than it has been, but the dark as to the inner life of his books, 
guilt is but slightly diminished. His only in the judgment of readers who care how they came into existence, what dis- 
admirers have but little to urge in extenua- for literature of a singularly fine quality, languishes them from others, what is the 
tion of such conduct. . Those who turn with keen delight to the secret of their appeal, their charm, their 

A few misprints arrest the eye in the first prose of Barbey d’Aurovilley or the verse strength and weakness. In one way this is 
volume. Among them are Wottan (p. 19), 0 f M. Jose Maria de Heredia, will in- as well. It may send readers to the books 
Eylesford (p. 38), Danch (p. 38), Pointoise evitably be attracted by the work of Villiers. themselves. Lady Mary Loyd’s translation 
(p. 133), Blaque (p. 145), 1562 (p. 155), Sir There is as little in common between any of the memoir is carefully done, though 
John Scarborough (p. 246),Oaldmay(p. 259). 0 f these and, say, Georges Ohnet, or the there are occasional lapses in style—as, 


aftermath was of brief duration. To-day, 


Numerous 


several interesting bibliographical 


the position of Villiers de l’lsle Adam is at details, are chronicled; but we are left in 
once higher and surer than it has been, but the dark as to the inner life of his books, 
only in the judgment of readers who care how they came into existence, what dis- 
for literature of a singularly fine quality, languishes them from others, what is the 
Those who turn with keen delight to the secret of their appeal, their charm, their 
prose of Barbey d’Aurovilley or the verse strength and weakness. In one way this is 
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of M. Jose Maria de Heredia, will in¬ 
evitably be attracted by the work of Villiers. 
There is as little in common between any 


as well. It may send readers to the books 
themselves. Lady Mary Loyd’s translation 
of the memoir is carefully done, though 


The “ village of Lyme Begis’’ (pp. 273 and still more popular Montepin, as between, 
286) unduly belittles a corporate town of for instance. Mr. Walter Pater and the late 
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of these and, say, Georges Ohnet, or the there are occasional lapses in style—as, 
still more popular Montepin, as between, for example (p. 257) : “ The illusions of 


the West of England and a seaport of much 
fame. The expression “ at Crewkeme, 
near Lyme Begis, Devon ” (p. 15) is doubly 
unfortunate, as the former town is in 


Capt. Mayne Beid. 

It is not yet five years since Villiers, 
“ the last of die aristocrats,” died. I under- 


the Marquise were more silent and tenderer, 
all concentrated as they were on her 
Matthias.” In the main, however, the 
translation is good. A better plan, in this 


Somerset, and the latter in Dorset. Lord leading English literary periodicals; and 
IS tskeley remarks that Winston Churchill though one or two of these were of con- 
went to St. John’s College, Oxford, “ but for giderable length and importance, there was 
some unexplained reason he did not remain almost no increase in the demand for the 
long enough to take a degree,” language books of Villiers de l’lsle Adam. To-day, 
which seems to indicate the biographer’s I am assured by one of the chief French 


stand that, though notices appeared in the instance, would have been a critical bio¬ 


graphy by Lady Mary Loyd, based upon 
I the rambling and diffuse, but often valuable 


siderable length and importance, there was and suggestive, record of M. du Pontavice 
almost no increase in the demand for the de Heussey. 

books of Villiers de l’lsle Adam. To-day, In thinking of the work of Villiers de 
I am assured by one of the chief French l’lsle Adam, I recall two significant sen- 


ignorance of the fact that at this period of booksellers in London, a request is made tences of his. One is from I!Eve Future: 


our history many undergraduates who were I 
not intended for the church did not pass 
through the whole oourse of University life. 
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once in a way for Axel, a copy of Tribulat 
Bonhomet is sold now and again, and the 
sale of L'Eve Future and even the well- 


It is an infelicitous phrase (H. 121) that known Contes Cruets is of almost equally 
both the princesses, Mary and Anne, “ had | nominal character, 
married Dissenters.” 


“ Sans illusion, tout perit.” The other is 
to be found in one of those hitherto un¬ 
published fragments which M. Bemy de 
Gourmont printed in the Mercure de France » 
year or so ago: “ Soyons grands seigneurs, 
ne marchandons pas. Encourageons la per 
curiosito. C’est le devoir de tout bon titoyen 


married .Dissenters. I do not know how the memoir of Villiers ne marchandons pas. Encourageons la per 

W. P. Courtney. by the late Vicomte Bobert du Pontavice curiosito. C’est le devoir de tout bon titoyen 

. . . . de Heussey has “gone” in France: not de l’Humanite modeme.” In these two 

Vuliers de VIsle Adam. By Vicomte Bobert very well, I imagine. It is written without sentences we have the inner Villiers. From 

du Pontavice de Heussey. Translated by any charm of style, and shows little of that first to last he lived upon illusions. True, 


Lady Mary Loyd. (Heinemann.) 


sequence in narrative which is of such he was as clear-sighted as any of his con- 
paramount importance in biography. A temporaries, and that intellectual quality 
few reminiscences, an inadequate acquaint- whioh we call irony was as native to him 


There is one immediate reflection suggested paramount importance in biography. A temporaries, 
by the appearance of this book : is there I tew reminiscences, an inadequate acquaint- whioh we ct 
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as to Heine. None surpassed him in the 
bitter knowledge got from the fruit of the 
tree of life. If his faculty of expression 
was rigidly along the line of his tempera¬ 
ment, his insight was not limited by that 
line. Visionary, even mystical, as he was, 
he had the searching, pitiless observation 
of the wide-eyed Balzac, the scrupulous 
Merimee, the cynical Guy de Maupassant. 
But, for himself, both as man and writer— 
an awkward collocation, as, after all, there 
is no separation possible—life was not only 
unendurable, but not even a realisable state 
of active existence, “sans ‘illusion." In 
prosperity and in adversity, in youth and in 
advanced years, in health and in incurable 
disease, he lived upon illusion. Yilliers 
was his own Bonnomet; and, as mood 
and circumstances concurred, he wrote a 
glowing vision, such as Alciulysseril, or a 
fantastic disquisition “ On the Utilisa¬ 
tion of Earthquakes.” But, first and 
foremost, he was the “ grand seigneur.” 
Most emphatically he believed that the 
ideal implied in these words was one 
to which it is the duty of every good 
citizen to aspire. The phrase embodied 
something of mere rhetoric. No man 
knew better than he that a rallying cry 
such as “ ne marchandons pas ” would 
fall unheeded upon the ears of the multi¬ 
tude. But for him there was one thing to 
be thankful for, one thing to be worthy 
of—his birth, his upbringing, his inner and 
outer life as a “grand seigneur.” That 
there was something of pose in his attitude 
even here is not to be denied, but the senti¬ 
ment was genuine at bottom. This sentiment 
led him into extravagances: grotesque, 
as in his lawsuit in defence of a remote 
ancestor’s character, adversely represented 
on the stage of a third-rate Paris theatre, 
or in his half-countenanced candidature for 
the throne of Greece; fantastic, as in his 
attempt to become a municipal representa¬ 
tive,* a function he thought peculiarlyincum- 
bent upon a man of brains, a man of birth, 
and a man of democratic goodwill; pitiable, 
as in his hesitation to marry the mother of 
his little “ Totor,”even when he was within 
a few hours of his death, because, though 
he loved that faithful friend, he dreaded 
the revelation of her ignorance and the 
evidence of low birth involved in her in¬ 
ability to write or read. 

There is no book, no short story, by 
Villiers de l’lsle Adam that has not the 
Bign-manual of a rare literary talent. If 
his work is not stamped with genius—as 
most of his later critics aver it to be—that 
is because the physiological decadence, 
which began long before the first obvious 
signs of collapse, had undermined, not 
perhaps his conceptive or even his concen- 
trative powers, but his faculty of expression. 
“ Sans phosphore, point de pensce.” That 
saying of Moleschott is a bitter pill for the 
transcendentalists ; but it is as true as 
“ without digestion no sustenance.” And 
Villiers began early in life to draw wildly 
uponhisvastreserveof “phosphore.” Physic¬ 
ally, he paid the last of many penalties in 
that pitiable end of his ; as a man of 

* Of all unlikely men, he had, for one of his 
rivals, the newly-elected “Immortal,” M. Jose 
Maria de Heredia! Fortunately both failed. 


genius, he paid a worse penalty in the 
forfeiture of the high place that must 
surely have been his. For, despite the 
amount of “phosphore” expended, there is 
a radical weakness in every production of 
this extraordinary man. It is sometimes 
discernible in the thought, more often in 
the style. He himself estimated L’Eve 
Future as his masterpiece, and, so far as I 
know, all his critics agree. To me it seems 
rather the material for an epoch-making 
romance of reality than the great book it 
is held to be. It is crammed with in¬ 
consistencies, dramatic and other; it is 
discursive where it should be quintessential; 
it is written in a style that cannot endure, 
not because it is strange or fantastic or 
unparallelled, but because it is spasmodic— 
spasmodic in underlying thought, in shaping 
sentiment, and in expression. Unquestion¬ 
ably, it is a book to be read and pondered. 
But another decade will probably be a 
final solvent to it. Even as a work 
of art it cannot rank with VAmour 
Supreme or Contes Cruels. As the ex¬ 
pression of Villiers’ most intimate self, it 
falls behind Axil, that remarkable drama 
which is of so strong appeal for a few 
readers and apparently of none for the 
majority. Axel is perhaps the only im¬ 
portant writing of Villiers de l’lsle Adam 
wherein the Ideal he so cherished is not 
set more remote rather than brought nearer. 
For the rest, as he says somewhere, “ il 
parait que pour trouver l’Ideal, il faut 
d’abord passer par le royaume des taupes ” 
—a phrase practically identical with the 
“ all is vanity ” of the Preacher. 

William SnABr. 


The House of Lords: a Retrospect and a 
Forecast. By T. A. Spalding. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

While the constitution and powers of the 
House of Lords continue to be hotly 
debated, as they are likely to do till some 
newer fashion touches political taste, no 
doubt books such as this, at once histori¬ 
cal, constitutional, and polemical, will from 
time to time appear. As such books go, 
Mr. Spalding’s is on the whole to be 
welcomed. It is careful; it is earnest; it 
bristles with facts, and it does not abound in 
fallacies. Still, in this instance, one cannot 
help regretting the gradual disappearance 
of the pamphlet, for a pamphlet is a form 
of publication much more convenient than a 
book for this kind of disquisition. Mr. 
Spalding writes avowedly in answer to Mr. 
Macpherson’s recent work, The Baronage and 
the Senate. He not merely takes the opposite 
side in general, but attacks Mr. Macpherson 
in the open, often with very great justice. 
Being frankly a Radical, he perhaps would 
hardly lament, what he certainly cannot 
conceal, his own strong partisanship. He 
leads up to his concluding project of reform 
through an historical retrospect seen with 
Radical eyes, but he wisely does not pretend 
to offer his scheme as anything but a sub¬ 
ject of discussion. He provides a stepping- 
stone to surer ground: not a bill or the 
frame of a bill, but something which, 
whether it perishes or survives, may some 
day lead to n bill. Mr. Spalding will pass 


contented to his own place if he can feel 
that he has helped forward a people’s dis¬ 
satisfaction through the region of notions 
towards an ultimate and definite proposal of 
law. This work is therefore ephemeral in its 
nature, and might as well have been frankly 
ephemeral in form. But fashion is against 
it; and so, with some chapters of incon¬ 
clusive history, some tables showing the 
fate of half a century of bills in the Lords, 
and an index of tolerable completeness, the 
tract is expanded into a book. 

Granted, however, that a book it is to be, 
it is lucidly written ; and, in spite of its 
author’s characteristic inability to see any 
side of a question but his own, it is sub- 
stantially temperate. Only now and then 
does Mr. Spalding sink into bombast, though 
when he does plunge, he shows that he can 
plunge with as much abandon as another. 
On his last page he propounds his belief in 
“ the innate political capacity of the English 
nation,” with a peroration of whirling 
metaphor. 

“That belief is based upon a larger faith and 
trust, which rises superior to party and to 
creed—a faith and trust in that race which 
has ever held aloft the banner of freedom 
through storm and stross in these beloved 
islands, and which has spread, like an irre¬ 
sistible flood, over so large a portion of the 
habitable globe, carrying with it its glorious 
traditions and its still more glorious aspira¬ 
tions. Not soon, not even in the lifetime 
of those who strive after them, will those 
aspirations be realised. The torch of progress 
will be passed on from many a tired hand to 
the firmer grasp of a younger generation before 
the goal can be reached. But if, by word or 
deed, one unheeded follower in the great 
onward march may contribute to the removal 
of an obstacle, which might otherwise have 
hindered the realisation of the nation’s desire, 
the hand may sink to rest and the eyes may 
close in peace, soothed with visions of the 
glory that shall be hereafter.” 

This sorry stuff, it is true, only comes at 
the end, but throughout the book allow¬ 
ance has to be made for its question¬ 
begging use of certain terms. The trick is 
carried so far that the reader almost re¬ 
quires to have the author’s terminology 
defined in the preface, to save him from 
being led astray. “ The will of the nation ” 
appears to be a technical expression for the 
proposals of the Liberal party. Peers who 
attend the House of Lords but rarely, are, 
when they do come down to vote, “ untrained 
hordes, who on these occasions make irrup¬ 
tion into the House.” When a Liberal 
bill is passed, as amended by the Lords, it 
is “ mutilated.” The House of Lords is now 
only an “ effete baronage.” Mr. Spalding 
calmly observes, in opening his subject: 

“ When the House of Lords inaugurates the 
proceedings of a new Parliament by rejecting 
so small and so reasonable an instalment of 
reform as the assimilation of the law of intes¬ 
tate succession to real property to that relating 
to personal property, it is clear that the Peers 
are in no humour to give a fair and unbiassed 
consideration to those weightier matters of 
legislation, upon which the mind and will of 
the nation are set.” 


These matters appear to include Home Rule, 
Local Option, and Welsh Disestablishment. 
Accordingly we read: 

“ No reform will be lasting or satisfactory 
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which does not effect a change in the legislative 
temper of the second chamber, a change from 
the attitude of political prejudice to one of 
judicial impartiality.” 

But though Mr. Spalding has not as yet 
suffered this change himself, his real pro¬ 
posals are far more moderate than the 
stren gth of his language and pre j udices. Af ter 
surveying the various attempts that have 
been made to reform the Upper House, from 
Cromwell’s changes and the bill of 1719 to 
the proposals of 1856, 1869, and 1888, he 
sensibly comes to the conclusion that neither 
a unicameral system nor an elective chamber 
based upon a restrictive franchise, is prac¬ 
ticable. Any reform that is to have a chance 
must proceed on constitutional lines, develop 
itself upon the present system, and spread 
over a generation or so the full establish¬ 
ment of the change. Without apparently 
realising the fact, he points out that any 
change of moment is either unlikely to 
happen, or likely, if it does happen, to be 
destructive or dangerous: 

“ It is evident that reformers will make a 
grievous mistake if they put their trust in peers, 
at any rate so long as the latter are not con¬ 
scious of the pressure of public opinion. The 
appeal for reform must be addressed to the 
people: it can result only from their imperious 
and united demand.” 

This may be; but then one asks oneself: 
is the whirlwind of agitation, which alone 
can provoke an “ imperious and united 
demand,” at all likely to stop at the modest 
limit Mr. Spalding would set to it ? Will a 
democracy, clamouring at the gates of the 
gilded chamber, be satisfied with the slow 
creation of that small house of life-peers, 
consisting of officials and nominees of the 
crown, which is Mr. Spalding’s ideal ? If 
it should be dissatisfied, what then ? Will it 
not certainly resort to some form or other of 
revolution: no doubt very interesting, but 
hardly likely to satisfy Mr. Spalding’s own 
condition that “ the innate and ineradicable 
conservatism of our people must be per¬ 
suaded ” ? It is to be feared that his pro¬ 
posal is almost as academic as those of the 
reforming peers themselves, which have 
hitherto proved so futile for want of the 
people’s “ imperious and united demand ” 
to back them. 

The two main features of Mr. Spalding’s 
plan are these: first, to apply the principle 
of representative peers to the peerages of all 
three kingdoms, and to do so on an auto¬ 
matically contracting ‘scale till the heredi¬ 
tary members vanish, and thus the vice 
of the hereditary principle, originally 
introduced into the constitution by the 
“ legal quibble ” of “ astute ” Plan- 
tagenet lawyers, is done away; secondly, 
to fill up the remainder of the senate 
with certain officials, ex-officials, and crown 
nominees selected from special categories 
(of which the Church is, and Dissent is not, 
one) and holding their seats for life. It is 
supposed that the slow disappearance of 
hereditary peers from the new House of 
Lords will in some way appease the here¬ 
ditary peerage, as though a long prospect 
of impotence is likely to end in a contented 
dissolution at the last. It is further con¬ 
ceived that a gathering of persons, selected 
from various public services and class 


interests, would in the aggregate be neither 
partial nor faddy, especially if they first 
pass through the refining medium of 
membership of the Privy Council. What 
after all they might finally be would not 
much matter, as a very brief bound is set to 
their power of rejecting the proposals of 
the Commons. 

Such is Mr. Spalding’s scheme. It seems, 
one must own, fantastic, if not impracticable. 
Why should the Privy Council be made an 
ante-chamber to the Lords, and what would 
be gained if it were ? Why have a kind of 
committee of experts of the most hetero¬ 
geneous kind, bound together by no common 
policy or common tie, to criticise the 
Commons’ bills after they have passed that 
house and not before? Why subject the 
bills to criticism at all, if amendment is to 
be treated as mutilation and rejection is to 
be allowed twice and no more. These are 
questions which this book does not answer, 
and the answers to them perhaps are a 
sufficient condemnation of the book. Still, 
the time has not come yet for reforms of the 
House of Lords which everyone can accept. 
Plans which everyone can reject are more 
the order of the day. Those who want 
reform can use the rejection as a new point 
of departure; those who do not can feel 
that it has the better established them in 
their position. They may say farewell to 
Mr. Spalding and protest that they, too, 
“ stand where they did.” Either way his 
moderation must be grateful; for this, if 
not for his history or his prophecy, he is to 
be thanked. Many will strive and try: the 
more praise to one who has only reasoned 
and suggested. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Arthurian 

Story from the XVIth Century. By M. 

W. MacCallum. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 

A few weeks ago, when reviewing Mr. 
Cuming Walters’ Study of Tennyson in the 
pages of the Academy, I ventured to 
remark that perhaps enough had been 
written already about The Idylls of the 
Bang. Certainly, enough in blame; per¬ 
haps, enough in praise; and, I think, beyond 
all question, more than enough in the way 
of analysis and annotation. But at that 
very moment the printers were sending 
home the proof-sheets of the bulkiest 
volume that has yet been attempted upon 
this fascinating and overwrought subject; 
and it has been left to Mr. MacCallum to 
produce a study of the Arthurian story in 
special reference to Tennyson’s attitude 
towards it, which is at once the most 
conscientious and deliberate of any of its 
kind. More than four hundred and twenty 
pages are here given to as careful a piece 
of bibliographical criticism as ever pro¬ 
ceeded from a book-lover’s study; and it 
may be said at once that all who take 
pleasure in the accretion of desk-work 
around the themes of their favourite poetry 
will find a royal feast in Mr. MacCallum’s 
pages. The thing could not have been done 
more thoroughly; nor, on the other hand, 
could it have been done with less real sym¬ 
pathy, or a more absolute lack of apprecia¬ 
tion for the beauties of Tennyson’s verse and 
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the requirements of critical comment. As a 
bibliography, the work is rich in merit; as 
a piece of literature, it belongs to a class 
which is widening its borders so universally 
as to demand, I think, a more serious and 
judicial condemnation than it is in my power 
to bestow. It is a perfect example of the 
sort of uncritical oriticism whioh is, by its 
influence, destroying all power of individual 
judgment and all personal enjoyment of the 
masterpieces of literature, and which is 
gradually taking the place of luminous and 
sympathetic utterance in the lecture-rooms 
of our Universities. It is surely time that 
such work was generally estimated at its 
true value, and the system which it advocates 
discarded as effete and retarding. 

The book has a special value as a sign of 
the times. We have heard a great deal 
lately about the lack of competent instruc¬ 
tion in English literature at our Universities, 
and Mr. MacCallum’s volume is the outcome 
of a series of lectures delivered by him in 
the University of Sydney. A comparison 
of his method with those of other academic 
exponents of the same form of criticism 
lends justice to the supposition that, were 
English literature to be taught academically, 
it would be taught universally much after 
this fashion. It is therefore worth while to 
consider how far instruction of this kind 
helps to an appreciation of our literary 
masterpieces. Now, out of four hundred 
and twenty-eight pages of Mr. MacCallum’s 
book no fewer than two hundred and eighty- 
eight are taken up with a consideration, 
very full, it is needless to say, of learning, 
and very conclusive of research, of the 
development of the Arthurian story other 
than Tennyson’s own. We are shown how 
the legend has grown and where it has been 
modified, and in this way we are prepared 
for a consideration of its latest and most 
popular form. And what is the result? Is 
the student, when he has waded through 
this vast gulf of bibliography, rendered one 
whit more prone to appreciate the beauties 
and the import of Tennyson’s version ? Is 
not his brain, on the contrary, so much 
overclouded with comparison and annotation, 
that the natural tendency is not to consider 
what Tennyson has to say, so much as what 
others have said before him: not to yield to 
the natural magic of his inspiration, but to 
run the eye cursorily down the page, while 
the fingers are itching to jot down variations 
in the note-book ? Surely this kind of col¬ 
lective criticism, this piling of fact upon 
fact, this summarising of dates with a view 
to mark-making, is the one thing thatrenders 
a sympathetic study of poetry impossible. 
And when we turn to Mr. MacUallnm’s 
estimate of the Idylls themselves, we find 
the same academic spirit at work. Tennyson 
once said (and many of his admirers must 
wish that he had never said it) that the 
story of Arthur was intended in some wise 
to typify the conflict of the soul. The 
parallel is natural enough: all objective 
poetry bears about it something of a sub¬ 
jective implication. But the thing, once 
confessed, has given infinite opportunities 
to the commentator. The parallel has been 
drawn out to the thinness of beaten wire; 
and every unconsidered trifle of art has 
been shown to have its allegorical meaning. 
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Mr. MacCallom, I think, surpasses his pre¬ 
decessors. A single instance will suffice. 
He is commenting upon “ The Holy Grail.” 

“On the return of the Grail-questers, they 
find the city partly ruined. Their horses tread 
over heaps of fragments, ‘ hornless unicorns, 
cracked basilisks, splintered cockatrices,’ and 
Arthur tells them 

1 So fierce a gale made havoc here of late 
Among the strange devices of our kings; 

Yea, shook this newer, stronger hall of ours, 
And from the statue Merlin moulded for us 
Half wrench'd a golden wing.’ 

In all this the symbolism is very transparent. 
Camelot represents the gradual accretion of 
human belief and culture and institutions, the 
structure that the spirit of man has built for 
itself in its progress from the brute. But just 
because it is the work of generations of effort, 
much has become unsound and may be over¬ 
thrown; just because it is human, even the 
newest may be wrenched and endangered. 
And, meanwhile, the fabrics that have been 
reared are less important than the aspiration, 
the ideal, that is raising them.” 

It is really a dangerous thing for a poet to 
make any confession about his own work. 
Browning once confessed that the idea of 
“The Lost Leader” originated in a certain 
change of view taken by Wordsworth. The 
idea which inspired the poem practically 
passed away with its execution: there was 
nothing of “ handfuls of silver ” or “ ribands 
to stick in his coat” about Wordsworth’s 
change of front. But the conscientious 
commentator has ever since that confession 
written it in his commonplace book that 
Wordsworth was “ the lost Leader,” and 
that Browning resigned all hopes of a glad 
confident morning again for their com¬ 
munion. It has fared the same with 
Tennyson. He once made that admission 
of a scarcely tangible allegory in the Idylls; 
and from that day forth the ingenious 
analyst has revelled in foot-notes. But it 
is time that we ceased to take such criticism 
seriously. For the critical faculty can surely 
be aroused only through the keenest sym¬ 
pathy with the subject it discusses; and 
when once we begin to impute ourselves to 
our subject, we have lost claim to be con¬ 
sidered sympathetic. 

Abxiiue Waugh. 


HEW NOVELS. 


: r -' Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Pamela's Honeymoon. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Janet Dehile. By E. N. Leigh Fry. In 2 
J* vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

, She Shall be Mine! By Frank Hudson. 
*>- In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine. By 
Adeline Sergeant. In 2 vols. (Heine- 
i* mann.) 

v Dust Before the Wind. By May Crommelin. 
In 2 vols. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

England against the World. By John Little¬ 
john. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

In the Meshes. By Florence Severne. 
(Osgood, Mcllyaine ft Co.) 
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A Midnight Mystery. By Fergus Hume. 

(Gale ft Polden.) 

The Silver Bullet. By P. Hay Hunter. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Mas. Campbell Pbaed’s novels are not of a 
very high order, in the purely literary sense, 
but they are unquestionably among the 
most entertaining published. Just as some 
people never stumble into brilliancy, so 
she never stumbles into dulness. She has 
never written a story without a consider¬ 
able amount of “ go ” in it, and Christina 
Chard forms no exception to the rule. The 
heroine is a very unconventional creature, 
who takes London by storm on account of 
her beauty. Her chief attraction is her 
splendid hair, which was of that red-brown 
“ one associates with the portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, and with Guido’s Magdalens.” 
But she has a past, which is reported to be 
a dark one. In reality, she has been be¬ 
trayed while a girl of seventeen, and this 
has given her an intense hatred for man¬ 
kind. Meeting with her betrayer in London, 
one Sir Bruce Carr-Gambier, she resolves to 
wreak a terrible vengeance upon him. For 
the record of her intentions and deeds we 
must refer readers to the book. After 
causing havoc among her admirers, her 
nature is softened by the death of her little 
daughter, Raida, whom she discovers in a 
strange way. It is a weak point in con¬ 
struction when the child is first introduced, 
for she is described in such a manner 
that the reader instinctively feels who she 
is. All the other characters are well 
drawn, though the artist Lexden might well 
have shown more originality than in always 
talking about “ a fine blot of colour.” Sir 
Adam Chard, Christina’s father, is a power¬ 
ful creation. He is an Australian who began 
by doctoring cheap grogfor miners, and ended 
by floating companies which were the snare 
and ruin of English speculators. The story 
of his last coup, with its disastrous collapse, 
consumes a large portion of the narrative. 
It was a strange ancestry for Christina— 
her father the keeper of a grog shanty, and 
her grandfather a base-born bushranger. On 
the mother’s side there was Italian blood. 
Luard, the politician, is good, but his fiancee, 
Frederica Bamadine, is better still. There 
is something fine in her renunciation of 
Luard, whom she passionately loves, when 
she discovers his infatuation for Christina. 
Lady St. Helier’s is capital. It was not 
only her dearest ambition to be a wire¬ 
puller in the game of politics, but “she had 
an ambition to found a salon; she had an 
ambition to improve the status of actors; 
to start co-operative nurseries for the poor; 
to organise guilds for furthering the em¬ 
ployment of women.” Col. Allardyce, 
another victim of “ the destroying angel,” 
is a well-marked individuality, who at 
length manages to redeem his old estate 
without marrying the adventuress, which 
he earnestly strives to do. The whole story 
is most readable, with its clear, crisp sketches 
of character; but we would point out to 
Mrs. Campbell Praed that on p. 232, vol. iii., 
there is a religious allusion in the worst 
taste. 

Sir John Hamilton, the hero of Pamela's 
Honeymoon , is burdened with a secret. He 


knows that he ought to reveal it to Pamela 
Wentworth before their marriage, but he is 
so afraid of losing her that he has not the 
courage. Pamela is so lovely that it may 
seem hypercritical to note that, at the be¬ 
ginning of the scene in which Hamilton 
makes his declaration she has “ a mass of 
dark, silky brown hair, coiled in a fashion 
of its own, round a small shapely head ” ; 
whereas, before the scene closes, t h im¬ 
passioned lover looks down upon Pamela’s 
“soft, little natural curls.” It is also a 
mere detail that Sir John’s shooting box is 
called Dalescourt on p. 147 (vol. i.), and 
Deanscourt only three pages afterwards. 
When we came to the mystery of the left 
wing of Carlingdeane, the keys of which 
were lost years ago, we knew what to 
expect. Have not such mysteries appeared 
again and again in the veracious chronicles 
of Mrs. Henry Wood ? However, Sir John 
Hamilton’s secret was not a terrible one 
after all. He had only assumed the title 
and the estates at the wish of his pre¬ 
decessor a little before his time, because the 
dying heir was an idiot. The widowed 
Lady Hamilton causes Pamela a great deal 
of trouble, because she will persist in re¬ 
garding Sir John as her dead husband; 
but all is satisfactorily explained, and 
Pamela’s honeymoon turns out a happy one 
at last. It has given us pleasure to speak 
warmly of several of Mrs. Jocelyn’s novels, 
but candour compels us to state that her 
latest effort is exceedingly attenuated. 
That would not have mattered, however, 
had the story shown more vigour and 
originality. 

Compounded of about equal proportions 
of love and art, Janet Delille is quite up to 
the average fiction of the day. Janet was 
a Scotch girl who married a Frenoh artist 
named Delille. He seems to have been a 
brute; but fortunately, although he killed 
himself by his excesses, he did not kill the 
love of art in his wife. It was her solace, 
until by-and-by there came upon the seene 
a gallant soldier, Capt. Monteith, who had 
grown up with her in youth. Alas! for 
the erratic course of human affections; 
while Janet gave her whole heart to Mon¬ 
teith, the latter gave his to Katie Hilton, a 
bright, winsome orphan whom Janet had 
brought up as a sister. To make matters 
worse, Katie was in love with a young 
squire, George Armstrong, and after their 
marriage, Monteith—having no longer any 
happiness in life—went out to India, and 
fell gallantly in battle. He knew nothing 
of the silent affection borne for him by the 
companion of his childhood. Art was the 
only consolation left to Janet Delille. This 
brief sketch by no means exhausts the plot. 
In some of her characters the author 
barely disguises persons well known in art 
and society. 

If Mr. Hudson were as clever in construc¬ 
tion as he is smart and piquant in style, he 
would make a capital novelist. But his 
She Shall be Mine is more like a series of 
detached pictures than a continuous narra¬ 
tive. However, the story keeps the reader’s 
interest alive, both by its fun, and by its 
clear delineation of character. Arthur 
Dolan and Ethel Foyle, and John Langton 

and Madge Desmond, are two interesting 
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couples, whose devious fortunes furnish 
some exciting episodes. Captain Tempest, 
the villain, is rather stagey, but Dr. O’Hara, 
editor of the Ballyboyle Examiner , is worthy 
of Lever. There is screaming farce in his 
methods of manufacturing newspaper sensa¬ 
tions. When Mr. Hudson proceeds to give 
his own views on serious subjects, such as 
English poetry since the time of Shakspere, 
he is not quite so happy. But in the course 
of the original poems scattered through these 
volumes, the author occasionally delivers 
himself of a felicitous stanza amid many 
which can only be described as indifferent. 

Emboldened by the success of “ The 
Story of a Penitent Soul,” Miss Sergeant 
gives us another psychological study in 
The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine. As 
in the case of its predecessor, the chief claim 
which this new work possesses is in its 
treatment, and this does not come upon us 
with the same freshness as in the first in¬ 
stance. Of incident we have very little. 
The story is that of the development of a 
human soul, and the evolution of a noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Lady Bellarmine 
came of an aristocratic family, and ere life 
had scarcely opened she was contracted in 
marriage to Sir Edward Bellarmine. It 
was a loveless union; and before his death 
Sir Edward had completely crushed the 
spirit of his wife by his cold, calculating 
views of life. Afterwards, however, her 
whole nature awoke to a passionate intensity 
of affection for a handsome but worthless 
lover, Victor Dayrolles. He had already 
betrayed one woman and been forgiven by 
Margaret, when she found that he had a 
second victim on his hands, and this proved 
too much. She broke off her engagement, 
and “surrendered ” her lover to her humbler 
rival. There is a good deal of play on the 
religious emotions in the course of this 
novel; but some of it strikes us as hysterical. 
The distinct success which Miss Sergeant 
first achieved in this vein will not bear 
frequent repetition. 

Miss Crommelin’s Bust before the Wind is 
clever, and two or three of the scenes reveal 
dramatic power; but the whole burden of 
the story is unpleasant. We can pity a 
young wife like Stella Morice for her 
marriage to a stolid Q.C., old enough to be 
her father; but that is no justification for 
her conduct with Lord Middlesex, or for 
her encouragement of the youthful poet 
Gordon Muir. She is continually asking 
cur sympathy for her wrongs; but it 
never seems to have occurred to her that 
a noble endurance of her lot would have 
lifted her into the ranks of those brave 
women who command our admiration and 
reverence. We are not now defending such 
a marriage as she was drawn into, but 
there is a higher law in life than the course 
of selfish enjoyment Stella Morice entered 
upon by way of aveBging her injuries. 
She treated young Muir worse than her 
husband treated her; and then, when she 
saw that he had staked his very life and 
prospects on her love, she coolly replied, “I 
perhaps have not acted quite fairly by you.” 
A dramatic retribution overtook her many 
years later, when the daughter whom she 
idolised eloped with Muir, but was brought 
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home to die of a broken heart. This scene 
is really tragic. Mrs. Morice “ puts Mrs. 
Grundy’s ideas aside ” in order to “ get at 
the eternal laws of right and wrong,” and 
she paid for the experiment dearly in her 
own person. The characters are well drawn, 
especially Stella and her daughter, the 
cold, sensual Lord Middlesex, and the im¬ 
pressionable Gordon Muir; but it is not the 
kind of book that we desire to see multiplied. 

England against the World is a bewildering 
work. We have read it through, but 
confess we should not care to be examined 
upon it. There is a good deal about 
a Dr. Brown, an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
who seems to have been equal to all ancient 
and modem divines rolled into one; and a 
large space is also given to one Benjamin 
Franklyn, who “ inherited the blood of 
kings," and who behaves quite as badly as 
might be expected from such antecedents. 
There are a good many religious and 
political speeches in the course of the 
volume, which are reported exactly as in 
the daily papers, interspersed with “ loud 
applause,” “ vehement cheering,” &e., &c. 
Dr. Brown wrote a work entitled “ England 
against the World,” which was issued 
simultaneously in the British Isles, America, 
and Australia, and was afterwards trans¬ 
lated into most of the continental lan¬ 
guages. “ It was one of those mighty 
productions that men want to read, therefore 
the critics were not asked to desecrate the 
book by giving it their vulgar opinions." 
Eight editions of ten thousand copies each 
were issued like wildfire, and the arguments 
of the work were committed to memory by 
statesmen, ecclesiastics, and kings. The 
Prime Minister decided that its author must 
have a fitting reward, so he was promoted 
to the deanery of Durham: but we are glad 
to see that Dr. Brown did not forget his 
old charge at Billingsley: indeed, in his 
valedictory address he exclaimed, “only 
when pale death shall sit upon my brow will 
I forget thee, oh, resplendent Billingsley ! ” 
By the way, if the author should feel it 
incumbent upon him to continue his literary 
efforts, might we venture to ask that in his 
next work he will not continually speak of 
a countess as “Her Grace”; that he will 
not have an Earl of Billingsley and a 
Viscount Billingsley at the same time; that 
he will not tell us in one place that the 
“ Viscount has been masquerading at Wey¬ 
mouth,” and not long afterwards speak of 
the “ Baronet’s masquerading ” ; and that 
he will not print Pentellicus for Pentelious, 
Phydias for Phidias, Propyh'a for Propylaea, 
Gafipoli for Gallipoli, Sherburne for Sher¬ 
borne, Carc//ph* for Carileph, FlamAard for 
Flambard, metonomies for metonymies, 
Bernardo for Barnardo, onciromancy for 
oneiromancy, &c. 

Miss Florence Seveme’s In the Meshes is 
not a pleasant story, and is too much spun 
out. Philip Romayne is a despicable young 
doctor, who marries an unattractive Jewess 
in order to secure her wealth, which is 
valued at £100,000. He obtains very little 
of it, however, and begins a course of 
systematic cruelty to his wife, while at the 
same time he makes up to the fascinating 
Adeline Sinclair. Adeline is loved by a 
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very decent youth, but she chooses the i 
baser man. By an accident, she is made to I 
give the coup de grace to the injured wife by J 
poison, and for this act she is put upon her 
trial for murder. The reader must find out 
for himself the manner of her acquittal. 
The book is as well written as the majority 
of its class, but we do not see any necessity 
why it should have been written at all. It ' 

is just an ordinary comment in 347 pages | 

on the text that “ Sin is a master who never 
spares his wages.” 

We cannot say anything favourable of 
Mr. Fergus Hume’s “ S hillin g Shocker," 

A Midnight Mystery. It is extremely thin, 
and conventional in its villainy. When 
there is so much good literature easily 
accessible, such stories are superfluous. 

The Silver Bullet, the latest addition to j 
the “ Pocket Novels ” of Messrs. Oliphant, j 
Anderson & Ferrier, is a sketch of life on j 
land and sea. The opening adventures an 
well told, and John Tressor is a manly j 
young sailor who elicits our sympathies. 
What was more to him, they attracted first 
the admiration and then the love of Ada 
Congreve. After some sharp troubles, they 
were, in nautical phrase, fairly spliced. 
Mr. Hunter always writes clearly and to 
the point. 

G. Babnxtt Suite. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. j 

East Syrian Daily Offices. Translated from ' 
the Syriao, with Introduction, Notes, and I 

Indices, and an Appendix containing the Lec- 
tionary and Glossary, by Arthur John Maclean, 1 
Dean of Argyll and the Isles. (Bivington, 
Percival & Co.) This volume makes a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Eastern Service j 
Books. The East Syrian Christians, as they 
are here styled, are more generally known ) 
among us as the Nestoriane; and although 
the Nestorian liturgies (in the strict sense of 
the term), that is the Eucharistic Services, 
have been long known to Western liturgiologiats 
through Renaudot’s collection, and more re¬ 
cently through Dr. Badger’s translation, this, 
we believe, is the first translation of the Daily , 
Offices. Dean Maclean was for some years a 
member of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Assyrian Mission; and his residenoe in Kur¬ 
distan and Northern Persia has been service¬ 
able to him in getting at a real understand¬ 
ing of the highly complicated and elaborate 
arrangement of the Daily Offices of the people 
among whom he lived. The work is marked 
by the thoroughness of the scholar; and the 
English reader may confidently rely on his J 
having in this translation in all respects a sub¬ 
stantially accurate representation of the Daily 
Offices as now in aotual use, or at least as 
possessing authority at the present time. Dean 
Maclean has wisely not attempted to render 
the technical terms into Western liturgical j 
language, which could but rarely supply 
true equivalents. A glossary with explana¬ 
tions serves the student’s purpose in a 
much more satisfactory manner. The ser- j 
vices here printed abound in interesting and 
curious features that will well repay study. 
Their relation to the services of other Eastern 
churches is not discussed by the editor;, but 
the investigation could not fail to be fruitful, 
and we may hope that the publication of this 
volume will stimulate research in this direotion. 
The Catholicos of the East and Ms People, pub¬ 
lished by Dean Maolean in conjunction with 
Mr. W. H. Browne jjn 1892, contains a chapter 
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on the daily services, which may be read with 
advantage before entering on the study of this 
complete exhibition of a very elaborate devo¬ 
tional system. It may be observed that the 
characteristic doctrinal view known as “ Nes- 
torianism,” if it is to be detected at all in these 
offices, is to be looked for rather in expressions 
that would seem defective to the “orthodox” 
East and West than in any positive utterance. 
Thus, the Syriac text printed at Leipzig for 
the Uniats or Chaldeans in communion with 
the Boman Church, has been adapted to 
Western orthodoxy by the change of the ex¬ 
pression representing Christotokos into that 
representing Theotokos. But the interest of 
the volume lies in its liturgical rather than its 
dogmatic aspects. The “ farcings ” of the 
Psalms and of the Lord’s Prayer are curious. 
The “ Martyrs’ Anthems ” are a very interest¬ 
ing feature; and the martyrology of the East 
Syrians there embedded needs, we think, ex- 

S lanatory notes, whioh we do not find in Bean 
laolean’s work. 

Primary Convictions. By William Alexander, 
B.B. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) The “dis¬ 
cussions” contained in this volume were, for 
the most part, delivered to the students of 
Columbia College in New York, and con¬ 
stituted one of a series of “ Columbia College 
Leatnres on subjects connected with the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity.” Dr. Alexander extracts 
nine “ primary convictions ” from the Apostles’ 
Creed; and on these he does not lecture, but 
rather talks, sometimes eloquently and pas¬ 
sionately, sometimes wittily and lightly, but 
always gracefully and thoughtfully. He has 
added to his genial lectures notes of varying 
length, in which the learning and scholarship 
of the lecturer are at once apparent. We have 
called the lectures genial, but the adjective 
ignores too much their essential seriousness. 
Bishop Alexander has felt it to be a privilege, 
and at the same time a responsibility, to address 
his audience of theological students, and 
throughout his chapters a strain of familiar 
and fatherly kindliness mingles pleasantly with 
their grave earnestness. The book, of course, 
deals with topics of great importance, and it 
is full of matter. Dr. Alexander is easily 
original, and even when treating of such 
inevitable themes as the belief in God he is 
fresh and interesting. We have no space for 
detailed criticism, but will make one or two 
notes. The fifth primary conviction shows 
“ reasons why we receive the collection of books 
called the Bible as exceptional.” We venture 
to suggest that, among young men not theo¬ 
logies students, there is a “primary convic¬ 
tion” that literature generally is inspired; 
but we deny that the conviction, that the 
inspiration of the Bible is exceptional, is in any 
genuine sense primary. We contend, more¬ 
over, that the neglect by teachers and preachers 
of the “ primary conviction ” that great litera¬ 
ture is inspired is grievous, and makes of small 
effect all they have to say about the Bible. 
Dr. Alexander’s discussion of eternal punish¬ 
ment constitutes one of his best chapters. He 
does justice to the universalists: “ I can blame 
no man whose fears are softened by a hope, and 
whose hope goes up in a prayer.” But he 
goes on to ask whether punishment is not in 
part penal, telling the story of a thief who cut 
off a ohild’s hands to get some tightly-fastened 
bracelets. “A hundred voices in court cried 
out, * Death is not enough.’ ” But Dr. Alex¬ 
ander would not advocate more than death in 
such a case. Every case of lynoh law which 
comes to hand from Amerioa seems more con¬ 
clusively than ever to impress upon us that 
when men begin to make their punishments 
penal they go beyond their province. We had 
noted down some of Dr. Alexander’s remarks 
upon German theologians, intending to protest 
against them; but so inugh in his book 


is admirable that we must not extend these 
small cavils. Headers of all sorts and condi¬ 
tions who pick up the volume will be refreshed 
and delighted; and the theologian will be 
taught once more by Bishop Alexander to 
recognise in the poet’s gifts of imagination and 
fancy qualities of unexpected value to himself. 

“The Expositor's Bible.” —The Firs 1 
Book of Kings. By E. W. Farrar, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) An exposition by Dr. 
Farrar of the varied and dramatic story of the 
First Book of Kings is necessarily a notable 
piece of woik. Dr. Farrar writes, perhaps, too 
nastily. We must needs suspect that if he 
produced his work more slowly his style might 
gain in precision and grace, and his grasp of 
character bemoreintense. And yet this common¬ 
place of criticism probably insists merely upon 
the defects of the Archdeacon’s qualities. It 
is his pace which explains the energy and 
vitality and sustained interest of his style. 
He does not allow his subject to become stale 
to him, and therefore his books have a nervous 
energy and fresh enthusiasm which makes 
them always readable. Moreover, such a 
strenuous worker as Dr. Farrar acquires a 
muscle and alacrity unknown to the more 
luxurious and fastidious artist, and a day’s 
work to him is a week’s work to the rest 
of us. His exposition of the First Book of 
Kings, containing pictures of the court of 
Solomon and the court of Ahab, exhibits in 
happy combination his powers of pictuiesque 
description, of dramatic presentation, and of 
learned accumulation of detail and illustration. 
The story of the First Book of Kings is full 
of human and also of literary interest, and 
Dr. Farrar writes as a literary artist and as a 
student of humanity rather than as a scholar. 
He has not the scholar’s delight in minute 
accuracy for its own sake, nor the scholar’s dis¬ 
passionate attitude towards the facts of history; 
and yet it is mere affectation to deny the 
thoroughness and the extent of the Arch¬ 
deacon’s erudition. He begins his exposition 
with some chapters upon the date and structure 
of the First Book of Kings. His attitude 
towards the so-called higher criticism is, of 
course, frankly appreciative, and his account of 
critical opinion upon the First Book of Kings 
clear and intelligent. We find, however, in 
the course of the exposition some weak points. 
It is surely weak and illogical to take the 
incident of the feeding of Elijah by ravens as 
the occasion for a pronouncement on the 
question of the truth of the miraculous, and to 
say nothing about the matter when the central 
and essential miracle of the fire from heaven 
appears. The miracle of the ravens, like the 
miracle of Joshua’s sun, may be avoided— 
perhaps it was not intended in the original 
narrative—but the coming down of the 
heavenly fire upon Elijah’s altar cannot be got 
out of the story, and the question whether it is 
fact or myth is of primary importance. There 
are other points connected with this. An 
orthodox Christian may, for reasons drawn 
from a wide survey of both Old and New 
Testament, accept a miraculous element in the 
Old Testament, but must he not admit that 
anything approximating to proof of the his¬ 
torical reality of this miraculous element is 
probably for ever impossible? And again, 
if the fire from heaven is myth, what is the 
actual history whioh is presumably behind the 
myth ? On such points as these we should 
have liked the Archdeacon to have spoken out 
more frankly; but, on the whole, we must 
thank him for a candid and impressive book. 

“The Expositor's Bible.” —The Book of 
Joshua, By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Blaikie’s exposition of the 
Book of Joshua takes honourable rank in the 
“Expositor’s Bible” as an able and honest 


piece of work. He is avowedly orthodox; 
but he faces the unpleasant tank of giving 
his readers some outline _ of unorthodox 
criticism of his subject with fairness and 
courtesy, and adduces arguments on his own 
side instead of contemptuously ignoring the 
whole matter. We do not, however, find these 
arguments either original or convincing; and 
the exposition which follows, and accepts, 
praotically as it stands, the whole story of the 
taking of Jericho and the conquest of the 
Oanaanites, is of necessity irritating and useless 
to any historical student acquainted with 
modem methods. We do not quarrel with Dr. 
Blaikie for accepting the miracle of the sun 
standing still; he is logically right in feeling 
that this miracle does not differ in kind from 
the other miracles of his narrative. His book 
fails because it endeavours to make the story 
of Joshua the vehicle for edifying exhortation 
to a modem congregation of Christians, in 
obstinate defiance of the faot that the Book of 
Joshua is, perhaps, the book of the Old 
Testament which most obviously resists 
such treatment. It is the book in whioh 
the theory that the Jews were not like other 
nations is most glaringly oontradicted, in whioh 
we get so near a glimpse of the fierce savage 
of the wilderness that we cannot, without mis¬ 
givings, confound him with the pions taber¬ 
nacle-loving hero of popular belief. The story 
of the oonquest of the Canaanites by Joshua is 
closer to reality than the story of the exodus 
under Moses, and therefore resists the methods 
of the orthodox religious expositor more 
completely. Dr. Blaikie, indeed, contends 
that the Deity must have given the Israelites 
supernatural help, or they could not, after 
their Egyptian slavery, have prevailed against 
the giants and fenoed cities of Canaan. We 
can understand, he says, the conquests of 
Alexander or Caesar, but not the success of 
the disobedient murmurers who mustered under 
Joshua. This argument illustrates the weak¬ 
ness of the doctor’s whole position. In the 
first place, how can we be sure that there 
were any giants, and how can we be sure that 
more than a few fenoed cities were taken by 
Joshua. In the second place, how can we 
doubt that the Israelites of the Book of Joshua 
were eager fighters, swift and fierce and 
remorseless, though unused to siege work ? 
And, finally, how narrow is the religious faith 
which finds in the wars of Alexander, Caesar, 
or even Napoleon I., instances of merely 
natural events in which God had no conspicuous 
hand. How much more easily can they be 
“ moralised ” than the exterminating raids of 
Joshua. We have pronounced Dr. Blaikie’s 
book able because he does his task clearly, 
vigorously, and, above all, honestly; but the 
task is an impossible one, and his execution of 
it leaves us more convinced than ever that the 
orthodox view of the book is essentially false 
to faot. 

Early Christian Missions of Ireland, Scotland, 
and England. By Mrs. Bundle Charles. 
(S.P.C.K.) The distinguished author of The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family 
possesses in an unusual degree the patience and 
accuracy which ascertain facts correctly and 
the imagination which sets them forth vividly. 
Her power of telling a story in an interesting 
fashion never fails her, but she is too conscien¬ 
tious to allow her imagination to excuse her 
from the duty of careful historical research. 
The most striking chapters in the volume 
before us are those on St. Patrick and St. 
Columban. For every side of Patrick’s ohar- 
aoter—for the saint, for the writer, for the 
statesman—Mrs. Charles shows a keen appre¬ 
ciation. She is full of enthusiasm at the 
picture she raises in her mind’s eye, of a 
civilised prosperous Ireland when the rest of 
Europe was relapsing into barbarism, We are 
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reminded that St. Patrick was a contemporary 
of St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine; and that St. Columban was a con¬ 
temporary of Mahomet. The work of the 
missionaries is carefully connected with the 
central stream of European history, so that we 
can understand its full importance and signifi¬ 
cance. The writings also as well as the deeds 
of Patrick and Columban are described and 
characterised with practised ability, so that our 
author’s account of them is complete. The 
book contains, of course, sketches of Colnmba 
and the other missionaries to Scotland and 
England, which are skilfully executed, but do 
not afford quite the same scope to the author 
as the chapters on Patrick and Columban. The 
greater part of the excellent life of Boniface 
has already appeared. We can heartily 
recommend the whole volume; its charm and 
interest are as conspicuous as its ability. 

New Testament Difficulties. By the Rev. A. 
F. W. Ingram. (S.P.C.K.) It is pleasant to 
note that the Head of the Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green, is the writer of this “ Collection 
of Papers Written for Working Men,” for the 
reading of it leaves us with the conviction that 
the writer is excellently fitted for his post. 
The papers divide themselves into five upon the 
Gospels and four upon “particular sayings” 
which have been found hard by hostile critics; 
there are, also, two Appendices and an 
Introduction. The earlier chapters, in answer¬ 
ing the question, “ Are the Gospels Genuine ? ” 
give an account of' the evidence for their date 
and authenticity interesting to read and 
clear in arrangement. Though intended for 
the unlearned, it will be found a very useful 
summary of the more important facts and 
items of evidence by all students. We have 
only one criticism to make upon it. We 
think Mr. Ingram would have been wise to 
add a chapter upon the so-called Synoptic 
Gospels, summarising shortly the facts dealt 
with in such a discussion as the article 
“Gospels” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Anyone stumbling upon this article after 
reading Mr. Ingram’s chapters would certainly 
feel that Mr. Ingram had kept from him im¬ 
portant facts, which are disconcerting to the 
Christian who has never tested orthodox 
opinions. The chapters on “ particular 
sayings ” in the Gospels which have been 
attacked by secularists is, if anything, too 
indulgent to the stupidities of ignorance; but 
this is, of course, a fault on the right side. 
Ignorant critics are often very ‘ sinoere, and 
should therefore be dealt with seriously. In 
the interesting discussion of " that seeing they 
may see and not perceive,” it seems odd that 
Mr. Ingram should not point out that parables 
were used to force lazy listeners to use their 
brains: the saying connects itself obviously 
with Chrises attack upon those that have ears 
and hear not. We should also have liked our 
author to mention that, to some ears, the last 
few verses of St. Mark do not ring quite true. 
But Mr. Ingram has produced an admirable 
little book. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish in 
the course of the present month Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s new volume of Indian stories, entitled 
The Jungle Book. 

Mr. J. W. Mack ail has undertaken to write 
a volume on Latin Literature for Mr. John 
Murray’s series of “ University Extension 
Manuals,” edited by Prof. W. Knight, of St. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Percy Pinkerton is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Gay & Bird, a little volume of 
lyrical pieces relating to Yenice and Asolo, 
vender tUe tit|e of Adriatica. Some of them 


appeared in a half-forgotten book, which was 
printed at Yenice eight years ago; others are 
new. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company announce for 
early publication the second volume of Social 
England, edited by Mr. H. D. Traill. Besides 
continuationB of chapters in the former volume 
on law, religion, architecture, trade, the navy, 
&o., there will be the following special articles : 
“ The Growth of a Common English 
Language,” by Dr. Heath; “Travel and 
Exploration by Englishmen in the Early 
Middle Ages,” by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley; 
“Mediaeval Town Life,” by Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher; “Early English Musio,” by Mr. 
W. S. Rockstro; “Alchemy and Astrology,” 
by Mr. Robert Steele ; and “ Some Episodes in 
Welsh History,” by Mr. Owen Edwaras. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
announce for early publication two single¬ 
volume novels, each with a title-page designed 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley: The Dancing Faun, 
by Miss Florence Farr; and a translation of 
Dostoievsky’s Poor Folk, by Miss Lena Milman, 
with a critical introduction by Mr. George 
Moore. 

. Messrs. F. V. WniTE & Co. will publish 
immediately Bed Coats, by John Strange Winter, 
in one volume, with illustrations; A Bachelor’s 
Bridal, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, also in one 
volume; and a new edition of For Bis Sake, by 
Mrs. Alexander. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., will publish 
immediately a new book by Annie S. Swan 
(Mrs. Burnett Smith), entitled A Foolish 
Marriage, with illustrations by Mr. Murray 
Smith. It is a story of Edinburgh student 
life, but the scene is partly laid in Glasgow. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish early next week a novel, in three vol¬ 
umes, entitled Henry Standon : or Love’s Debt 
to Duty. It is written by a man who is well 
known in the scientific world. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
A Modem Wizard, by Dr. Roderigues 
Ottolengui, which should prove of interest to 
those interested in the study of psycho¬ 
therapeutics as well as to readers of fiction. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
immediately a new edition of Dr. Janet, of 
Harley-street, by Dr. Arabella Kenealy, with a 
portrait of the author. The same firm 
announce as ready for publication a novel, in 
three volumes, by Dora Russell, entitled A 
Hidden Chain. 

Lux Naturae: a Nerve System of the 
Universe; a new demonstration of an old law, 
by Mr. David Sinclair, is announced for 
immediate issue by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The success that has attended the publica¬ 
tion of the “Temple Shakspere ” makes it 
more unfortunate that there should be any 
delay in its issue. The publishers regret that 
the volumes announced for April 26 will 
probably not be ready until May 26, on 
aoount of some difficulties that the editor has 
experienced in his work on these plays ; but they 
hope in future to have two volumes ready by 
the end of each month. 

We hear that the first edition of Mr. R. K. 
Douglas’s book on Society in China has been 
sold out, and that a second is in preparation. 

The report of the council of the Camden 
Society, read at the general meeting last Wed¬ 
nesday, apologises for the delay in the appear¬ 
ance of “ The Accounts of the Earl of Derby ” 
(afterwards King Henry IV.), which should 
have been published during the year 1892-3. 
This has been due entirely to the unexpected 
amount of labour involved in the production of 
the work, which, when completed, will no I 
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doubt be of special value in consequence. The I 
difficulties in making out the itineraries owing 
to the conflicting dates given in the MS. hare ! 
been considerable, and the identification of the 
place-names has been no less troublesome. It 
is expected, however, that the volume will he 
out of the editor’s hands this month. A new 
volume (the ninth) of the Camden Miscellany 
is also nearly ready; and the seoond volume of . 
the Clarke Papers, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, , 
is in an advanced stage of preparation. | 

The fourth annual meeting of the British 
Record Society was held at Herald’s College on 
May 3, with the Marquess of Bute, president, in 
the chair. The report detailed the amount of 
work accomplished during 1893, which, briefly, 
consisted of Calendars of Wills at the Preroga¬ 
tive Court of Canterbury, at Lichfield, for 
Berkshire and for Gloucestershire, together 
with Inquisitiones post mortem for London 
and Gloucestershire. The Marquess of Bate 
was re-elected president for the ensuing year, 
together with three new vice-presidents—the 
Earl of Rosebery, Lord Coleridge, and Lord 
Amherst of Hackney. The council and other 
officers were re-elected. 

The well-known antiquarian firm of Albert 
Cohn, of Berlin, will sell on May 21 a large 
collection of autographs, chiefly of musicians 
and German authors. There are also letters of 
Michelangelo and Raphael; and what purports 
to be a signature of Shakspere, with the 
following attestation:— 

“Je, souasignc, certifle que la signature ci- 
jointe de Shakspere (William; vient de la collection 
dn Reverend Cotton, autm'mier de Newgate, vendne 
par mon intermediate a Mr. le Baron de Tremont 
par Mr. Sainsbury de Londres. Paris, le 25 Avril, 
1845. Chabon." '. 

The Ordinary of Newgate! We mistrust the 
security. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The new Engineering Laboratory at Cam¬ 
bridge will be formally opened by Lord 
Kelvin next Tuesday. In view of this cere¬ 
mony, the University has conferred the com¬ 
plete degree of M.A., honoris causa, upon the 
two demonstrators of mechanism and applied 
mechanics, Mr. W. E. Dalby and Mr. C. G. 
Lamb, who both happen to be graduates in 
science of London. 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, 
the severed resolutions for establishing new 
degrees, to be granted after a course of special 
study or research, were all adopted, with a 
single exception. The one proposing that the 
degrees should be entitled Master of Science 
and Master of Letters was rejected by the 
narrow majority of fifty-eight votes to fifty- 
five. It now rests with a committee to pre¬ 
pare a statute for carrying the scheme into , 
effect. I 

It is announced that the total of the sub¬ 
scriptions to the Jowett Memorial Fund now 
amounts to nearly £10,000. The committee 
has authorised the application of a sum not 
exceeding 500 guineas to personal memorial?, 
in the chapel of Balliol and in some public 
place in the university. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
recommend the appointment of a university j 

lecturer in moral science, at a stipend of £50. I 
It appears that the University is unable at \ 

present to fulfil its statutory obligation of 
founding a professorship in logic and mental 
philosophy. 

Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth, Drummond professor 
of political economy at Oxford, announces a 
public lecture for Wednesday next on “The 
Appreciation of Gold: its Measure and Signifi- 
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Me. Oscar Browning has been appointed to 
represent the University of Cambridge at the 
inauguration of new university buildings at 
Caen, whioh will take place in June. 

The family of the late Dean Butler, of Lin¬ 
coln, have presented, in memory of him, two 
oil-paintings to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge: an Entombment, by a Spanish 
artist; and a portrait, of the school of Holbein. 

Mr. G. B. Longstaff has presented to New 
College, Oxford—of which he was formerly a 
(non-Wykehamical) scholar—the sum of £1000, 
to be given in exhibitions, “ as a reward for 
excellence in any subjects recognised in the 
honour schools of the university, preferably to 
the sons of professional men in actual need of 
pecuniary assistance.” 

Amono the communications promised for 
future meetings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, we observe one upon “The Tobacco 
Pipes found at Cambridge.” 

At a general meeting of the Association for 
promoting a Professorial University for 
London, held on April 28, with Prof. Huxley 
in the chair, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, expressing general approval of the 
scheme of the Royal Commission for establish¬ 
ing a teaching university in London. The 
committee were also empowered to draw up a 
memorial, to be signed by members of the 
association and others, urging the Government 
to appoint a statutory commission to carry out 
the scheme. We may add that, up to the 
present, the scheme has received the approval 
of the governing body and the senate of 
University College, and of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Under the new regulations of London 
University, which will take effect in 1S96, 
greater prominence is given to the study of 
history. In the B. A. examination there will be 
a special class for honours in history, for which 
the Derby prize will be awarded; and an 
historical thesis may be presented for the degree 
of Doctor of Literature. 

The Rev. Henry Palin Gurney, for some 
years partner with Mr. Wren at Powys-square, 
has been appointed principal of the Durham 
College of Science, Newoastle-on-Tyne, in suc¬ 
cession to Prof. W. Garnett. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has commemorated his 
return to England by the publication of a 
pretty little volume (Macmillans), entitled 
Oxford ami her Colleges: a View from the 
Radcliffe Library. In design, it is a sort of 
guidebook for the use of American visitors. 
But the broad outlook and the historical treat¬ 
ment rather recall the secretary of the first 
University Commission. There is, happily, 
nothing of modern academical politics; though 
it must be added that the author has not quite 
forgotten his old prejudices. Of the hall of 
Christ Church, he writes: 

“ the finest room, barring Westminster Hall, in 
England, and filled with those portraits of alumni, 
which, notwithstanding the frequency of pudding 
sleeves, form the fairest tapestry with which hall 
was ever hung.” 

And again, of the Oxford Movement: 

“A ritualist element remained, and now reigns, 
in the Church of England; but the party which 
Newman left, bereft of Newman, broke up, and 
its relics were cast like driftwood on every theo¬ 
logical or political shore.” 

It is to be regretted that this, like others of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s recent works, has been 
printed in America, and thus deprived of his 
own careful revision in proof. Otherwise, we 
should not have had “ Radclyffe Library ” on 
the frontispiece, nor “Thomas Wharton” 
(p. 77). nor “ the college founded by the party 
saint, Keble ” (p, 83). 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ON ALL SOULS NIGHT. 

This All Soul’s Night, to solace my desire, 

The board with meats and heartening wine is 
spread, 

For I, in joyful terror, by the fire, 

Would see some shadowy lover leave the dead. 

Lo! I would gather from bis noiseless breath 
The wisdom stored the further side of death, 

While the mysterious, wistful, midnight gloom 
Should palpitate with passions of the tomb. 

But there’s no phantom woos me on this night, 

My lover's limbs are strong, his heart is light, 

He thinks with lusty songs to please my ear. 

He dreams that burning kisses scorch the tear, 

Nor does he guess I cheat my eyes to see 
The ghost of what I once thought love would be. 

Percy Addleshaw. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for May contains little of 
special interest. Mr. Chase continues the 
rather tedious controversy on the Galatia of the 
Acts, by a criticism of Prof. Ramsay’s reply 
from the point of view of Greek grammar. Dr. 
Bruce treats of St. Paul’s conception of the 
functions of the Laws, and Prof. MacaliBter 
gives a brief notice of Bateson’s “Materials for 
the Study of Variations,” a monument of care¬ 
ful and patient observation. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for May is also 
comparatively barren. Nippold’s recent work 
on the school of Ritschl, which has called 
forth so much criticism in Germany, is favour¬ 
ably noticed byHerdersch.ee; “ Some Pages out 
of the History of the Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper ” is the title of an article by Niemeijer. 
The meaning of Elohim in the “ Book of the 
Covenant ” is considered by Eerdmans. There 
are also the usual notices of books, including 
Vdlters’ large work on the problem of the 
Apocalypse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A STOW MS. OF LYDGATE. 

Modem School, Bedford: May 1, 1894. 

Among the reoent acquisitions of the British 
Museum is a Lydgate MS. (34300 Add.) which 
has at one time formed part of John Stow’s 
collection. It contains, among other texts, 
The Three Merchants, the Dialogue of the 
Clock, &c., A Dietary, a copy of the Secrees, 
four roundels of the Earl of Suffolk made 
when he was a prisoner in France (whose 
burdens are Lealement: Face vo coer: Pin's 
qualer: and Je vous salue), and some shorter 
pieces, including the Kings of England with 
the added stanza on Edward IV., written, as 
Dr. Schick points out, in a different form to 
the other stanzas, and the Epitaph on the Duke 
of Gloucester, which we may now admit to be 
genuine. 

The copy of the Secrees is very similar to 
that in Ar. 39 and Harl. 2231, and omits 
Stanzas 353-390, i.e., all after 1. 2464. For 
the doubtful word “ inpartye ” in 1. 160 (used 
in the sense of imparting), it reads, like those 
M8. and Laud. 416 and 673, “pourpartie.” 

On fo. 77b we find the following translation 
of the couplet, “ Vinum lacte lana,” attributed 
to Lydgate: 

“ Of wine awey, the moles may ye wassh« 

In mylkes white. The fletynge oyle spot* 

With lye of benys, make it clene and fressht. 

Wasshs with* wyne, the fervent* ynkes blot*; 

Al other thynges, is clensed wele ye wote 

With water clere, and purged and made clene; 

But these iij clensithe; wyne, mylki, and bene.” 

May I suggest to students that it would be a 
good deed to get together a list of the MS. 
onoe owned by John Stow ? We shonld then 
have some idea of the debt English literature 
owes to that oollector. Harl. 2251, Add. 
29729, and Add. 34360, for example, preserve 
in some cases the sole copy of little works of 
the period. 

Robert Steele. 


PERCOBA, OLLA, OLLIUA, OLLIUANI. 

London: April80,189i. 

These Btrange-sounding words appear in the 
Old English “Genesis” as the names of the 
wives of Noah and his three sons. Whether 
they have been found elsewhere I do not know,* 
nor have I been able to ascertain that any 
attempts have been made to explain them. 

I venture to put forward, hoping that it 
may meet either with confirmation or disproof, 
a conjecture which occurred to me some 
years ago, but which I have hitherto refrained 
from publishing because I feared it might with 
some reason be thought absurdly fanciful. It is 
that the 23rd chapter of Ezekiel was somewhere 


* The names given to these persons in various 
Apocryphal writings are_ quite different; see 
Fabricius Cod. Pseudep., F. 
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referred to as “ Pericopa Oollae et Oolibae,” and 
that some writer of a Noah legend saved him¬ 
self the trouble of invention by adopting these 
three supposed Hebrew female names, and 
altering the last to make a fourth. If the 
reference to Ezekiel occurred in a commentary 
on the chapters of Genesis relating to the deluge, 
the English paraphrast may conceivably have 
thought in all good faith that he had got hold 
of the names of Noah’s wife and daughters-in- 
law. Henry Bradley. 

P.S.—Since the above was in type, Prof. 
Napier has called my attention to an article in 
the Revue Celtique (vol. vi., p. 107), from which 
I learn that the names of Noah’s wife and 
daughters-in-law occur in the Saltair na Rann 
(according to Thumeysen composed about a.d 
1000) under the forms Percoba, Olla, Oliuu 
Oliuane, and in the Leabhar Oabhula and 
Keating as Coba (or Cobba), Olla, Oliba, 
Olibana. Hence it seems probable that the 
Old-English versifier did not himself invent the 
names; but the likelihood of my hypothesis 
respecting their origin is neither weakened nor 
strengthened. The agreement in this particular 
between Irish and Northumbrian Biblical 
legend is extremely interesting. H. B. 


“ GRBNDEL. 

Btr&aabnrg: April 11,1194. 

There is an interesting approximation of the 
expressions beowan hammes and grendles mere in 
Cartularium Saxonicum No. 677. The con' 
junction has been used as an argument to prove 
the local distribution of the Beowulf legend, and 
to found an historical generalisation. 

I am induced by a recent reappearance of 
this argument to point out that grendles is not 
a proper name. The Charter has fugel mere, 
wudu mere, grendles mere. The word grendel 
stands alone in C. S. 1103, and gryndeles sylle 
occurs C. S. 996. In the former it is “the 
grindle,” t.e., drain—see note ad loc. and Halli- 
well. In the latter the sense is “the grindle 
dirt pond ” (see Grein s.w. sol, sylian), t.e., the 
dirty pond into which the drain runs ( fram 
gryndeles sylle to russemere). Hence in C. 8. 
677. we have a series fugel mere, “the bird 
pool,” wudu mere “ the wood pool,” grendles 
mere “ the cess pool.” 

Thomas Miller. 


THE “SHIELD WALL" AT HASTINGS. 

Oxford: Hi; 9,1894. 

Will you allow me half-a-dozen lines in 
which to correct a misapprehension into which 
Mr. Bound has fallen in the current number of 
the English Historical Review ? 

Mr. Bound concludes his artiole with a state¬ 
ment that the specialist who wrote ‘ * of the 
Normans surging for ever ‘around the impreg¬ 
nable palisades ’ now writes of their doing so 
‘ around the impregnable shield wall.’ ” I am 
authorised by that specialist to say that he is 
inclined to believe that there were “ barri¬ 
cades ” or “ abattis ” of some sort at Hastings; 
while, in common with other scholars, he does 
not see his way to accepting a “ shield wall ’’ 
such as that hinted at by Mr. Bound in his 
first article (July, 1892). Nor does he, at 
present, see his way to accepting Mr. Bound’s 
modified position of the axemen’s shield wall, 
as described in the Quarterly Review for July, 
1893. 

T. A. Archer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuihdiy, May is, 8 t».m. Royal Institution: “Raines,” 
IIL, by Frof. J. W. Rudd. 

Wsd»ksd»y, Kay 18, 8 p.m. Micropcoyieal. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan : “ The Elizabethan Poor Laws,” 
by M*. u. Turner, 


8 p.m. Meteorological: “ The Relative Frequency 
of Different Velocities of Wind,” by Mr. W. Ellis; 
“ Audibility of 1 Big Ben * at Weet Norwood under Cer¬ 
tain Meterological Conditions,” by Mr. W. Marriott; 
“ Earth Temperatures at Cronkbourne, Isle of Man, 1880- 
1889,” by Mr. A. W. Moore. 

Thursday, May 17, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Solid 
and Liquid States of Matter,” IIL. by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Chemioal : “The Influence of Moisture cm 
Chemical Change,” by Mr. H. Brereton Baker; “ Volatile 
Compounds of Lead Sulphide,” by Hr, J. B. Han nay; 
“ A Specimen of Early Scottish Iron,” by Miss Margaret 
D. Dougal; “ The Mineral Waters of Cheltenham,” by 
Prof. Thorpe. 

Friday, May 18, 9 p.m. Rov&l Institution: 11 The Splash of 
a Drop and Allied Phenomena,” by Prof. A. M. 
Worthington. 

Saturday, May 19. 8 pm. Royal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, “Colour Vision,” III., by Captain Abney. 

4 p.m. Zoologioal: “ Sketches in Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution,” I., by Mr. F. B. Beddard. 


SCIENCE. 

THE COMMENTARY OF DONATD3 ON TERENCE. 

II Commenlo di Donato a Terenzio. Remigio 
Sabbadini. (Firenze-Roma.) 

This book, by Prof. Sabbadini, of Catania, 


is meant not to satisfy, but to stimulate, 
curiosity on an intricate and much-debated 
subject—the Commentary of Donatus on 
the plays of Terence. It opens with a table, 
to all appearance complete, of the numerous 
treatises in whioh the work is discussed : 
these fill two whole octavo pages. 

After this follows the most interesting 
section of the book—on the origin and 
nature of Donatus’ Commentary. It was 
unearthed in the fifteenth century by 
Aurispa, and was instantly received with 
enthusiasm. Aurispa said of it that no 
learned man could read it without deep 
pleasure. Guarino called Donatus “nobi- 
lissimus commentator.” Calpumiue declared 
that it was the only key that could unlock 
Terence and Roman comedy. Parrhasius, 
in the former half of the sixteenth century, 
was the first to contradict the prevailing 
tone of acceptance, and examine the work 
critically. Ho picked out in the Eunuchut 
and Andria a number of contradictory in¬ 
terpretations, and drew the conclusion that 
if Donatus wrote a commentary on Terence 
it could not be that which we possess: the 
text of our Donatus is a combination of 
two, perhaps of several, distinct commen¬ 
taries. Nanning (Nannius died 15.57) and 
Wilhelm (the unfortunate Plautine scholar, 
whose name has been revived in our century, 
by the labours of Ritschl and the con- 
tinuators of Ritschl’s Plautus, in its Latin¬ 
ised form Gulielmius) in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century ; Lindenbrog, Gerard 
Vos, .Caspar Barth, Tanaquil Faber, Fabri- 
cius, in the seventeenth, followed Parrhasius 
in considering our Donatus to be a mere 
aggregate of confused and undigested frag¬ 
ments of the true. 

In the eighteenth century the Commentary 
of Donatus was treated more kindly. Two 
men of the highest eminence as critics, 
Lessing and Bentley, defer to him, the 
former as a safe guide in matters of literary 
taste, the latter as a source for reconstituting 
the text of Terence. In this matter Bentley 
did but follow the judgment of an early 
but admirable critic of Terence, John Rivius 
of Westphalia, whose (Jastigationes were 
printed at Cologne in 1532. 

The real controversy over Donatus began 
with the publication of Schopen’s two disser¬ 
tations of 1821 and 1826, Schopen was the 
first who attempted to sift out the genuine 


remains of the original commentary as 
Donatus left it. These he identified mainly 
in observations on the language of Terenoe, 
or on the dramatic economy of particular 
parts, and in the citations from Greek writers. 
Schopen was followed by Reinhold and 
Klotz, who maintained that Donatus did 
not himself publish the Commentary, but 
that notes were taken from his lectures by 
his scholars, which were afterwards worked 
up as best they could into the promiscuous 
form we now possess. Kunighoff (1840) 
assailed, Richter (1854) defended, the value 
of the text-variants found in the Commen¬ 
tary. Umpfenbach (1867) thought that 
from the original text of the Commentary 
scholia were transferred to the margins of 
the MSS. of Terence, thence again copied 
as a continuous whole. Usener (1868) 
renewed the experiment of Schopen; but, 
whereas Schopen had traced the true 
Donatus in those parts of the Commentary 
which evinoe special erudition or marked 
acumen, Usener finds his criterion in the 
rhetorical or philosophic tone of particular 
sections, the tendency of Roman teaching in 
the time of Donatus being more distinctly 
rhetorical or philosophic than anything else. 
Usener also gave further development to 
a view partially supported by Schopen, that 
Evanthius had a share in the composition of 
the work as well as Donatus. 

It is not possible here to follow out 
the further development of this subject 
by Dziatzko, Reifferscheid, Becker, Hahn, 
Teuber, Leo, Gerstenberg, Weinberger, and 
others, for which Prof. Sabbadini’s volume 
must be consulted. Enough has been said 
to show the intricate character of the prob¬ 
lem, and the variety of opinions to which 
it has given rise. 

Sabbadini next proceeds to give an ac¬ 
count of the discovery, or rather the re¬ 
suscitation, of the Commentary in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. For it must 
not be supposed that it was entirely un¬ 
known in the earlier part of the Middle 
Age. Servatus Lupus, writing to Pope 
Benedict III. (855-858) asks of him, among 
other books, Donati Commentum in Terentium. 
The earliest MS., A (Paris, Lat. 7920), was 
written in the eleventh century; and to the 
end of the thirteenth century belongs V 
(Vat. Regin. 1598), in the collection of 
Queen Christina of Sweden. Both, un¬ 
fortunately, are imperfect; but for this 
much might probably have been settled 
which the interpolated condition of the later 
MSS. necessarily leaves doubtful. Aurispa, 
who attended the Council of Basel in 1433, 
made a tour of discovery in some of the cities 
of Germany, among them Mainz. It was here 
he found a MS. of Donatus on Terence, a 
copy of which was made for him. Later, a 
second MS. of the same work was discovered 
at Chartres; and of this also a copy seems to 
have been in Aurispa’s hands by 1451. 
Sabbadini states that the work began to 
circulate in Italy at the end of 1434, when 
Aurispa, then in attendance on Pope 
Eugeniue IV., arrived at Florence. In 
1438 Gnarino was reading it and explain¬ 
ing the comedies by its help. (For further 
details see Sabbadini, pp. 18 sqq.) 

The second chapter gives a detailed 
account of the MSS., and groups them in 
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four classes. This is followed by a list of 
the editions. 

In chap, iii., Sabbadini gives specimens 
of a new revision of the text of the Commen¬ 
tary, based on collations to a great degree 
new. This is one of the most important 
sections of the work, forming a sort of 
practical illustration of the preceding 
chapters. The Bodleian MS. (Canonici 
Latin 95) I have myself examined for 
Sabbadini. It is of the fifteenth century, 
and seems to rank high; it would be far 
more valuable were it not that the Greek 
citations are omitted. 

Robinson Ellis. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE IN INDIA. 
Students of Vedanta will be glad to hear 
that the fine edition of Suresvara’s large vdrtika 
on the Rri/iaddranyaka-bhdshya, which has 
been issuing from the Anandasrama Press at 
Poona, is now complete. It consists of 2075 
pages of text and commentary, with 144 pages 
of index to first lines. The preparation of the 
index was a herculean labour indeed, and I am 
not aware of the existence of another of equal 
magnitude. It was undertaken at my sugges¬ 
tion, and will prove of great value to students, 
and especially to quotation-hunters. The pub¬ 
lication of the work itself has long been a 
desideratum, since every writer of the advaita- 
vddin school has drawn from it freely; and, 
moreover, it contains important allusions to 
Dharmakirti, as my friend Mr. K. B. Paihak 
knows. Dr. Burnell made a great mistake, 
therefore, when (in his Tanjore Catalogue) he 
wrote regarding it: “ This work is of very little 
interest, as it simply consists of S'ankara’s 
arguments put into rather doggerel verse.” 

The Anandasrama Press has already given 
ns Suresvara’s vdrtika on the 1'aittiriya-bhdshya, 
and his Naishkarmya-siddhi was edited by 
myself for the Bombay Sanskrit Series, so that 
the MdnasoUdia and Panchikarana-vdrtika are 
now the only writings of his that remain un¬ 
published. Perhaps Mr. Apte will give us 
these. Another important treatise recently 
sent forth from the same press is the Siita- 
samhitd, consisting of 1061 pages of text and 
comment, with 86 of index to first lines. The 
compiler of the latter, however, would seem to 
have been a novico at that kind of thing, as is 
evidenced, for instance, by his method of 
dealing with the words YaUvardpam avijndya, 
which occur ten times on p. 646. But these 
are trifles, and merely snow that learned 
Pandits have not yet attained to all the 
editorial niceties to which we are accustomed 
here. 

It would, perhaps, be heresy to assert that 
our friends in Calcutta still need extraneous 
aid or supervision in such trilling matters as 
politics, for instance, or in the somewhat more 
weighty concerns of local government; but 
that they urgently require it in the all- 
important art of book-making is a self-evident 
proposition. We should not then have had 
1300 pages of demy-octavo put into one un¬ 
wieldy volume, as in the case of the recently 
completed Vardha Purdna; or the still greater 
enormity of 1700 pages of the same size thrust 
into a single volume of the Chaturvarga-chintd- 
mani. Nor would the highly-esteemed Pandit 
who edited the Mimdmsd Sutras and Bh&shya 
have been allowed to send forth the second 
volume of the work without a title-page, if an 
English scholar had been at the helm. I wrote 
and suggested that that important prefix should 
be provided, and in due course one arrived; 
but it was for the whole work, comprising 780 
plus 882 pages of text, and 123 of indexes! 
But the crowning feat of all was the publica¬ 


tion of Tarinitha Tarkavachaspati’s grand 
Sanskrit Lexicon of 544 2 pages of royal quarto, 
without a single break for division into volumes! 

A conspicuous example, however, of suc¬ 
cessful workmanship without foreign guidance 
is to be found in the publications of the Nirna- 
yasagara Press of Bombay, which, in spite of 
the lamented death of its energetic founder 
and of the splendid Pandit who was the chief 
editor, continues to issue, in capital style, most 
valuable specimens of the literary treasures of 
India. It is to this press that we are indebted 
for really trustworthy editions of the best works 
on Alanhdra and of the minor poems from 
which their authors drew so many of their 
illustrations—such, for example, as Ilaravi/aya, 
Kuttani'mata, Bhallataeataka, Deviiataka, Qdthd- 
saptasati, and others which were never avail¬ 
able before. The latest works on Poetics are 
Ruyyaka’s A lankdrasarvasva and Appadikshita’s 
Chitra-mimdmsd. Prior to these, we had from 
the same source Yiimana’s Alankiirasiitras with 
vritti, Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyiiloka with 
Abhinavagupta’s Commentary, Rudrafas Kdvyd- 
lankdra with the eomment of Namisadhu, 
Jagannatha’s Basagangddhara, and Govind’s 
Kbvyapradqxi, with copious extracts from the 
Uddhanma-chandrikd. To complete the set 
I would strongly urge the publication of 
Udbhafa’s work, discovered by Dr. Bidder in 
Jesalmir, and deposited in the collection at 
Poona, and also of Anandavardhana’s Prakrit 
poem, Panchabdaalild, if it can be found. With 
the aid of such standard works as these, we 
are able to correct several of Vallabhadeva’s 
mistakes as to the authorship of the passages 
contained in his Subhushitdvali; and this has 
already been partly done by the late Pandit 
Durga Prasad. The other day, however, I met 
with another statement of Vallabhadeva’s which 
needs investigation. He ascribes his verse 43 
to a poet named Amritadatta, who is supposed 
to have flourished at the court of Shahbuddin 
of Kashmir, whose date is given by Cunningham 
as 1352 a.d. This same verse, however, is 
quoted by Ruyyaka in his Alankdrasarvasva 
(p. 159), which Dr. Bidder assigns to the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century. Will some friend 
kindly crack this chronological nut for us ? 

The Bombay Sanskrit Series maintains its 
high character, and would hold its own any¬ 
where. Among its recent issues is a second 
edition of Bhimacharya’s Nydyakosa, a splendid 
volume of 1036 pages. As the former edition 
contained only 267 pages, this is practically a 
new work altogether. The preparation of such 
a book could not have been in better hands, 
the learned compiler having, as he tells us, 
made a life-long study of works of the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika schools of philosophy. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting BhimicMrya, but 
I knew his brother Jan&rdankcbkrya, who was 
a learned Vedantist. Another important work 
just out is vol. i., in two parts, of Pardsara 
Smriti with Sayana’s commentary, edited by 
Pandit Varnan S'astri Islampurkar. References 
are given to as many of the well-nigh innu¬ 
merable quotations as could be traced, and a 
list of authors and works quoted from is 
appended to each volume, and an index to the 
quotations. I have said “ an index,” but that 
is a misnomer; for, instead of an alphabetical 
list of all the quotations in each volume, we 
have the citations from each author arranged 
in separate lists. Consequently, part 1 has 136, 
and pari 2 154, distinct lists of quotations. 
This strange method makes them practically 
valueless, for, unless one knew the author from 
which a quotation is made, one might have to 
examine hundreds of lists. A little European 
experience here would undoubtedly have been 
of value. 

Let us now turn to Benares, with its three 
streams of Sanskrit literature. The last number 
of the Revue de I’Histoire dee Religiona contained 


the following disquieting statement in reference 
to the Benares Sanskrit Series, which is under 
the superintendence of Profs. Griffith and 
Thibaut: “D’apres une information qui me 
vient de l’Inde, mais qui, je l’esp^re encore, 
ne se confirmera pas, cette excellente publica¬ 
tion serait maintenant arretee.” I fear that 
this information was correct, and that the 
streams have been, or will be, reduced to two. 
It is a thousand pities that one volume at least 
of Kumirila’s Tantravdrtika should not have 
been completed before the series collapsed. As 
it is, we have ten fasciculi, comprising 960 
pages, the last of which breaks off in the middle 
of a sentence, and no title-page; and so it must 
remain, unbound, in our bookcases, a melan¬ 
choly monument to the instability of literary 
ventures in Benares! The Vizianagram Sans¬ 
krit Series, which opened briskly in 1890, under 
the guidance of Prof. Venis, has, owing to his 
absence in Europe, experienced a temporary 
check. Let us hope that it may long hold its 
ground. The last volumes issued were Vidya- 
ranya’s Yivaranaprameya-sangraha and 8'iva- 
ditya’s Saptapaddrthi with a commentary. Our 
very old friend, The Pandit, has got into a 
decided muddle. It used to give us every 
month portions of four or five works with 
continuous paging, and a general index for the 
annual volume. Now, however, each separate 
portion has separate paging, as is the case with 
the Kavyamald of Bombay, and any ordinary 
mind would suppose that this was with a view 
to separate binding, each having its own title- 
page and index. Nothing of the kind, how¬ 
ever, was contemplated; and we have this 
fearful conglomeration of separately-paged 
pieces, each breaking off in the middle of a 
sentence, yet stuck together with a general 
index as before. What can have happened to 
the presiding genius of this aged periodical ? 

G. A. Jacob, Colonel. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. George Holt has given £10,000 to 
endow a chair of pathology in the medical 
school of University College, Liverpool. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh has awarded 
the Makdougall-Brisbane gold medal to Dr. 
H. R. Mill, the librarian of the Geographical 
Society, for his researches on the physical geo¬ 
graphy of the Clyde Sea area, which extended 
over nearly three years. The main features of 
his work are—the elucidation of the effect of 
configuration on the seasonal march of tempera¬ 
ture in water, and of the action of large bodies 
of water in modifying the climate of the sur¬ 
rounding land. 

Dr. Mill has finished his bathymetrioal 
survey of the English Lakes, by taking 
systematic soundings in Hawes water during 
the last week of March. Hawes water is the 
highest of the English lakes, its surface being 
694 feet above sea-level. But it is by no means 
the deepest, as was formerly supposed; for the 
deepest sounding in the deepest part, called 
High Water, is only 103 feet. A complete 
account of the soundings made in all the lakes, 
with a discussion of their bearings on the geo¬ 
graphy of North-Western England, will be 
presented to the Geographical Society by Dr. 
Mill at an early date. We may add that a 
map of the Lake district, with ooloured con¬ 
tours of the depth of the water, was exhibited 
at the soiree of the Royal Society last week. 

The Attorney-General has given his sanction 
to the appropriation of £25,000, the residue of 
a legacy of the late Richard Berridge, to the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine, for 
the endowment of a laboratory devoted to the 
bacteriological and chemioal examination of 
the water supply, with special reference to the 
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best means of preventing the conveyance of 
disease through water. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, it was announced that sixty-two members 
had been elected during the past year, that 
834 volumes had been added to the library, 
and that the real and funded property now 
amounts to over £102,000. The following 
officers were re-elected: president, the Duke 
of Northumberland; treasurer, Sir James 
Criohton-Browne; secretary, Sir Frederick 
Bramwell. Sir William 0. Priestley and Sir 
David L. Solomons have each given £50 to the 
fund for the promotion of experimental 
reeearoh at low temperatures. 

The Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Cambridge and Ely, 
under the direction of Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes and Mr. John E. Marr. 

Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary. New and 
Revised Edition. Parts VII.-VIII. (Bell.) 
These two parts of the new edition of the 
Gardener’s Dictionary (Plerandra—Service and 
Seseli—end) keep up that tone of excellent 
common sense which has marked the earlier 
parts. Rock-work, the editors justly remark, 
is one of the most difficult things to construct 
tastefully, and it is to be hoped that the Bound 
advice here given may do something to 
diminish the ugliness and inutility so often 
found in rock arrangements. Shapeless lumps 
of stony matter rising out of a dead level of 
garden are of no decorative value: a rockery 
should be led up to and made to look natural. ' 
Every kind of stony material, too, is not suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Incredible as it may 
sound, slag and the refuse of gasworks are 
sometimes used for rockeries. Natural stone is 
of course the right thing, and variety of stone 
will help a variety of ornamental growth. The 
last two parts of the Dictionary have a good 
deal of practical advice to offer on other points 
too. The landscape-gardener may learn some¬ 
thing about the construction of ponds. The 
farmer and the townsman who has an allot¬ 
ment will read with advantage the papers on 
Potato and Potato Disease. The nursery- 
gardener and fruitman will be interested in 
Plums, Rhubarb, Potting, and Pruning. 
Flower-lovers will read up the Rose, and look 
to see what makes a Polyanthus or a Ranun¬ 
culus a good florists’ flower; while all of us 
are interested, directly or indirectly, in the 
insect-plagues which the gardener has to fight. 
The new edition of the Dictionary is now com¬ 
plete, and it is a most useful work. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. J. Peilb, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the 
London Philological Society, in succession to 
Prof. Napier, of Oxford. 

The Ouseley scholarship for Persian, founded 
in connexion with the school for modern 
oriental studies at the Imperial Institute, has 
just been awarded to Mr. E. Denison Ross. 

The two last numbers of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contain further 
in stal m ents of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
examination of the Western sources of early 
Chinese civilisation. He has now reached the 
first century B.C., when both Greek and Roman 
influence began to be directly felt. Incident¬ 
ally, he derives "Tatsin,” the old Chinese 
name for the Roman empire, from “Tarshish,” 
which he thinks may have been applied to the 
historic mart of Eastern commerce on the Red 
Sea. He further remarks that the sugar-cane 
is not indigenous to China, and that the records 
show sugar from the palm earlier than sugar 
from the cane. Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen 
prints the text of a hymn to Gilgames, the 


hero of the Chaldean epic, whom he maintains 
to be a solar deity; and he likewise contributes 
an article suggesting a South Arabian origin 
for the civilisation of both Babylonia and 
Egypt. We have also a translation of Prof. 
D. H. Muller’s preliminary report on the 
inscriptions brought back from Aksum, in 
Abyssinia, by Mr. Theodore Bent: and a sug¬ 
gestion that some rough carvings from South 
Africa may possibly be of proto-Arabian origin. 

We may add that Prof. D. H. Muller’s 
definite report upon the Aksum inscriptions 
has just been published in the Denksc/iriften of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna 
(Tempsky), illustrated with four admirable 
photographio facsimiles, and a comparative 
table showing the development of the Aethiopic 
alphabet from the Sabaean. The work is dedi¬ 
cated to August DiUmann. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Aristotelian.—( Monday, April 30.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Hr. R. J. Ryle read a paper on “Epic¬ 
tetus.” Epictetus, the slave of one of Nero’s 
freedmen, probably represents the best traditions 
of Stoicism, although he never professes to stand 
as the spokesman of a school. In his doctrine of 
reason, he asserts the presence in man of a rational 
self-critical faculty, which (1) distinguishes man 
from animals, (2) has a natural supremacy over 
all other human faculties, and (3) is essentially 
identical with the reason, which is the divine 
moving principle of the universe. His doctrine 
of “life according to nature” is, in fact, a two¬ 
fold principle, signifying, in the first place, con¬ 
formity to that character or constitution which is 

r ifically human as explained in his account of 
faculty of reason, and signifying, in the 
second place, conformity to nature in the sense of 
the reasonable or God-ordained order of nature. 
In the first of these senses the doctrine was taken 
up and systematically developed by Bishop Butler. 
The doctrine of human freedom held by Epictetus 
may be compared with that which is associated 
with Kant’s doctrine of the Practical Reason. 
Although it is very crudely stated by Epictetus, it 
may fairly be considered to be identical 
with that expounded to English readers by the 
late Prof. Green. The teaching of Epictetus 
contains many unreconciled inconsistencies. 
The aim of his life was to do the work 
of a preacher, rather than that of a systematic 
philosopher; and in the fulfilment of this object he 
has justly earned his reputation as one of the great 
moral teachers of antiquity.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 

Viking Club .—(Friday, May 4.) 

Prof. W. Watson Chbyne, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Edward Lovett read a paper on “ The 
Orkney and Shetland Lamp and its Geographical 
Distribution,” illustrated by magic lantern slides 
and examples from various countries. After 
referring to the difficulty of tracing back ethno¬ 
logical subjects beyond a certain point, which 
compels us to depend largely on theory when we 
try to account for the origin of customs or appli¬ 
ances common to mankind, the lecturer said that 
it might be assumed that the lamp was originally 
devised as a means of keeping fire alight, when 
fire was very difficult to get. Prehistoric man 
probably rose and retired to rest with 

the sun, and did not require the lamp 

as a source of artificial light. The earliest lamps 
were probably of stone, as shown in the photo¬ 
graph of a specimen found in a grave. This was 
an untrimmed flat stone, six inches by four, 
unworked, except for the hollow for the oil and 
the gutter for the wick which it contained. Shells 
had probably a very large share in the evolution of 
the lamp: in fact, the genus Terebratula is known 
as the lamp shell, and there are many species of 
shells which require no adaptation to make them 
into serviceable lamps. Especially the whelk, 
Buccinum, which the Scotch know as the “ budrie, 
is actually still used in some instances as a lamp 
by Shetland fishermen; and it has probably helped 


to determine the shape of the Scotch “crusie” 
lamp. But all over the world we find that simil« 
wants evoke similar ideas; and, as for off as 
Kashmir, there are to be found iron bowls used 
as lamps in cottages, whose long suspending 
a terns of twisted iron exactly resemble those of the 
Scotch “ cruaie.” The “ crusie ” was to be found in 
many varieties. In its most perfect form it war 
hand-made, the pans for the on being beaten out 
of thin sheets of metal in stone moulds, and com¬ 
prised two pans, one for the oil and wick, the 
other beneath it to catch the overflow. The lover 
pan was affixed to the suspending stem of twisted 
iron, while the upper one was attached to a ratchet, 
which allowed its angle of inclination to be varied 
as the oil burned lower. Various forma of “ crusie ” 
were then shown, as well as other early lighting 
appliances, such as clips for holding the rushlights, 
ana pine-slips which were used as primitive 
candles. These were known in Scotland as the 
“ pair mon,” probably because they replaced the 
unlucky “ hewer of wood and drawer of water” 
who, in ruder times, among other menial 
tasks had to serve as candlestick to the household. 
The lecturer, in referring to the persistence with 
which the rude appliances of primitive times 
survive long after the inventions of science ought 
to have banished them into museums, instanced the 
fire-stick still to be found in use among savages, and 
the clip and rushlight which he actually found in 
use last year in a Yorkshire stable. A great 
variety of lamps were then shown on the screen, 
some showing how the principle of the “ crusie” 
was gradually developed and improved until at last, 
by the addition of a glass chimney, the paraffin 
lamp with all its modem offspring was evolved. 
Others showed how lamps of “ crusie’’ pattern were 
to be found all over the world, and in very various 
materials, while examples from widely distant lands 
often showed a marked similarity ha design or 
details of construction. The subject of the lamp 
of Greece, Rome, and Etruria was expressly 
avoided, as requiring in itself a whole evening to 
do it anything like justice. — The president 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Lovett, which 
was supported by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who also, 
on bebaif of the meeting, thanked Mr. Kenneth 
McKean for the very beautiful series of slides, 
photographed and prepared by himself, which 
were exhibited in illustration. Mr. Allen men¬ 
tioned that there was an instance of a chalk lamp, 
found at Cissbury, in what had evidently been a 
m : ne where flints were obtained from the chalk, 
as an instance where prehistoric man had probably 
found out the uses of the lamp as a source of light. 
He also pointed out that the twisted iron suspender 
of the “crusie,” with its characteristic hook, was 
to be found represented in the catacombs at Borne. 
Mr. Lovett, in replying, briefly referred to a 
question which had not yet been determined: How 
did the “cruaie” reach the Orkneys and Bhet- 
lands ? It was scare ely known in England, except 
perhaps in Cornwall ; and he conjectured that it 
must have come through Scandinavia in the train 
of the Norsemen who colonised the islands. 

Philological.— {Anniversary Meeting, Friday, 
May 4.) 

Prof. A. 8. Napier, president, in the chair. — The 
president read a paper on a volume of Old 
English interlinear glosses, which he hopes to send 
to the press before the autumn. After pointing 
out the importance of these glosses to modem 
lexicographers as preserving words not found in 
the literature, he gave an account of how his 
attention had been first accidentally called to one 
or two MSS. with isolated scattered glosses, and 
how, since then, his materials had gradually 
grown until he had collected between 8000 and 
9000 Old English glosses from some forty MSS. 
A very largo proportion of these glosses (almost 
fourteen-fifteenths of the total number) are taken 
from the writings of Aldhelm, more especially 
from his prose Be laudibtu virginitatis, and from 
his poetical Be laudibue virginum, in a less degree 
from his Riddles . An interesting result of these 
investigations has been to reveal the very important 
part which the interlinear glosses to Aldhelm’s 
works play in the collected Old English glossaries 
already published. As has been already pointed 
out, about five-sixths of the Cottonian Glossary 
p. 474) are glosses to words in 


(Wright-Wulcker, 
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Aldhelm, while in another Cottonian Glossary 
(W.-W., p. 338) these same gloeses have been 
thrown into alphabetical order, and two further 
quite independent Aldhelm Glossaries hare been 
incorporated (cf. Ltibke, Archiv fiir dot Studium der 
neueren Sprachen, 85,399). Prof. Napier’s investi¬ 
gations have shown that not only in these, bat in 
other collections, Aldhelm glosses are to be met 
with, eg., in the Corpus Glosses, in the Harleian 
Glossary (W.-W., p. 192), &c. This point will be 
fully treated in the volume. An alphabetical 
glossary published in the eleventh volume of 
the Englitche Sludien he had recently dis¬ 
covered to be taken entirely from Aldhelm’s 
De laudibus virginum , while a short vocabulary, 
edited by Zupitza (Zeiischrift fur deuttchet Alter- 
ihum , 33,238) proved to be from the same author. 
Ho further gave evidence showing that some of 
these unpublished glosses were known to the older 
lexicographers, as many words rejected by modem 
editors as “ unauthorised ” were taken from them. 
He then pointed out examples of words from the 
glosses which had hitherto been recorded only in 
Middle English, e.g., fledged, flank, hoop, puck, &c., 
and also spoke of the gloss hopu — liguetra and its 
possible connexion with the fenhopu and morhopu 
of Beowulf, with the merschopa in a charter relating 
to the Isle of Thanet (Cart. Sax., ii. 526) and with 
the Hope of place names. Other examples of rare 
and curious words were discussed, as also the 
various kinds of mistakes which lexicographers 
rising such glosses are liable to make. 
The old scribes, e g., frequently only wrote 
part of the gloss, sometimes the first, some¬ 
times the last letters, and such half words 
have found their way into dictionaries; thus the 
word lac “medicine” given in Bosworth-Toller, 
p. 604, has no real existence, the three instances 
in which it is supposed to occur being merely half- 
written glosses, Ivt standing for the common word 
lacnung. —Prof. Skeat read a paper on “ The Author 
of Fragment B. lines 1706-5813, of the Bomaunt of 
the Bose.” This man probably wrote about 1400 
a.d., and was from Yorkshire, or Lancashire. 
He imitates or borrows from both Chaucer 
and Gower; he makes a mess of Chaucer’s 
rhymes and final e ; he uses about 300 words not 
found in Chaucer’s genuine works; and he 
Englishes his French original more diffusely and 
clumsily than does Chaucer, who generally gives 
line for line, or couplet for couplet. The B man 
is also very fond of withoute tags: “ with- 

oute wine, fails, drede, fable, losing,” &c. 
He not only confuses the close and open e, which 
Chaucer keeps distinct, but he rhymes mature, 
lore, with desire, and were with bare and for/are. 
He uses the Northern -and (criand, lepand) for 
Chaucer’s -ing, though not consistently; he has 
thare, mar, hat, wat for there, more, hot, wot, and 
/and for fond, found. He writes doul vb. for 
doute, hert for herte, &c ; and brade broad for 
Chaucer’s brood, pi. brode. He uses dool for 
“ grief,” fer .Chaucer’s tonne or grief, and the 
Northern grele for Chaucer’s « cepe. The inter¬ 
polated passage on “ Gentiles so,” 11. 2185-2202, 
u imitated from Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath’s Tale,” 
while other portions or expressions appear to be 
taken from Gower. The date of fragment B is 
probably between 1400 and 1420. The third 
fragment C is an independent portion of Jean de 
Meun’s addition to Guillaume de Lorris, and 
forms a complete poem against the Friars.—Hr. J. 
Peile, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, was 
elected president of the society; the vice-presi¬ 
dents were re-elected, and also last year’s council, 
with the customary change of four members. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that this 
year’s exhibition is one of unusual interest. 
Not, indeed, that there is wanting that filling 
in. of bad and indifferent work, which can never 
be absent from a large miscellaneous gathering 
of pictures such as that which covers the walls 
at Burlington House. It is that in every direc¬ 
tion there is more life than heretofore : there, 
is more to discuss and weigh, even where one 
cannot wholly approve. Even some of the 


elders of established position and popular fame approximate to the truth. Should Egyptian 
see that to remain stationary, though it be in archaeologists object to such an arrangement 
excellence, is not possible, and that he who as unorthodox, Mr. Sargent might fairly 
stands still runs the risk of freezing. reply that the composite art of Phoenicia, 

Among the things which will be most hotly based on that of Egypt and Chaldea, shows 
discussed and most variously appreciated are many hardly less arbitrary assimilations. The 
Mr. J. S. Sargent’s great decoration for the audacity of the treatment lies in the adoption 
Boston Library, Prof. Herkomer’s excursion of the Egyptian style, as we find it in soulp- 
into the unfamiliar domain of the ideal, Mr. tured relief on the pylons of Luxor and 
Orchardson’s new departure in portraiture, Mr. Kamak, for the Pharaoh and his host, and 
Luke Fildes’s portrait of the Princess of Wales, in the balancing of this by the style of Nineveh 
the pictures of Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. J. W. and Babylonia for the Assyrian aggressors, the 
Waterhouse, Mr. Draper, Mr. J. M. Swan, rest of the lunette being treated with the un- 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, and the extremely ornate restrained modernity and with the colour 
design by Mr. Alfred Gilbert for the tomb of harmonies peculiar to the painter. A wonder- 
the Duke of Clarence. ful tour de force, and yet not a trick, is this 

The first place, in virtue of its unusual figure of the Syrian Astarte, with her 
dimensions and altogether exceptional character, diaphanous, milky veils, half hiding, half 
belongs to Mr. J. S. Sargent’s “ Lunette and revealing her worshippers. A special and 
Portion of Ceiling ”—part of a mural decoration altogether novel peculiarity of the treatment is 
for the Public Library of Boston, U.S.A. It is the lavish use everywhere—in the adornments 
in a spirit of courtesy and generosity to a new of the goddess, in the emblems of the 
member of the Academy that the authorities Egyptians, in the golden rays of the Moloch— 
have stretched a point to admit this vast of raised and modelled ornamentation in gold, 
machine, for which it would be vain to seek a recalling the painted and gilt gesso which 
parallel in form or character in any preceding forms so important an element in the Italian 
exhibition; and the public owes the Academy art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and its accomplished president a debt of grati- Looking at the American painter’s elaborate 
tude accordingly. It is to be hoped that this effort as a whole, we are struck with his 
will constitute a new point of departure in the exquisite skill, his inventiveness, his happy 
semi-official encouragement of monumental audacity in combining elements apparently 
decoration, a branch of art hitherto sadly irreconcilable. At the same time, it is 
neglected by modem England. The absolute difficult to resist the impression that—in 
novelty of Mr. Sargent’s style in decoration, this, as in everything else, pre-eminently 
the curious mixture of the most uncompromis- a man of his time — he has given 
ing modernity with the most pronounced proof of transcendent ability rather than 
archaism, renders it hazardous to pronounce of that power and concentration which are 
absolutely on a first inspection with regard to necessary to realise from the higher point of 
his fascinating and puzzling effort. Les extremes view the mighty subject chosen, to give it that 
se touchent : nothing is more curious than to majesty and simplicity which belong to it of 
note how one of the protagonists among the right. His ingenuity, his fascination, his ex¬ 
moderns who have issued from the flank of eoutdve skill, go far to make amends, though 
France reaches the extreme point of innovating the hypercritical might say that they dazzle 
audacity on the odb side, and joins hands more than they satisfy. To halt for a moment 
on the other with the pseudo-archaic school at a technical detail, it strikes us that pic- 
which has commanded so many adherents in torially his decoration, wonderfully effective as 
England and has newly gained so many it is in many passages, does not assert itself on 
in France. We must not fail to bear in a first acquaintance with sufficient distinctness, 
mind that this is but a fragment, though It requires unravelling into its component parts, 
an important one, of the vast scheme of before the pictorial scheme defines itself fully 
decoration undertaken by Mr. 8argent for to the interested but puzzled spectator. The 
the Boston Library, and that it is not exhibited decoration in its entirety will comprise another 
in the exact light for which it was destined, similar lunette treating synthetically the New 
Looking up to the space above one of the main Testament, and a succession of great spandrels 
doors of Gallery No. VI., we are in front of a containing single figures of Prophets and Evan- 
vast lunette which may be regarded as a gelists. It remains to be seen what that highly 
synthetic presentment of the Spirit of the Old cultured but not a little conventional city, 
Testament. In the centre kneel, miked and Boston, U.S.A., will have to say to this brilliant 
defenceless, the children of Israel, while on one but rather startling innovation in monumental 
side the Pharaoh, towering above a motley decoration. 

train, seeks to Bmite them with his golden axe; Sir Frederic Leighton has nothing very new 
on the other the Assyrian king, followed by his to tell us this year, though one of nis motives 
eagle-headed divinity, lifts against them his is unfamiliar, and his contributions can hardly 
mace of might. But out of the clouds stretch be said to reach the level of the two preceding 
forth the hands of the Almighty, and restrain seasons. “The Spirit of the Summit” shows 
the Pharaoh and the Ninevite from wreaking on the extremest pinnacle of an ice-crag the 
their fury. The divine presence is not other- white-robed spirit of the mountain, gazing 
wise directly revealed, save by the whir of upwards at the stars as she dreams her eternal 
crimson wings invading all parts of the picture dream. The design is in its main lines a noble 
and driving back the attacking hosts. On the one, but the expression of the dea loci is of a 
left side of the ceiling appears the strangest prepared and self-conscious sublimity which 
and most mysterious of hieratic figures, the does not carry conviction. More purely decora- 
Syrian Astarte—erect and covered with dia- tive in intention is the high upright canvas, 
phanous veils, through which are dimly seen “ The Braeelet,” in which the chief motive is 
her priestesses and worshippers dancing the standing figure of a Greek or Anglo- 
voluptuous ceremonial dances in her honour. Greek woman, wearing greenish and yellow 
As a pendant, appears on the other side the draperies; she is presented in the act of adjust- 
horrid Moloch enthroned, with a sacred disc ing a bracelet on her arm, and at her feet sits 
between his horns, from which are shot forth a fittle girl holding a jewel casket. Another 

great solid arrows of golden light; below this decorative canvas of similar character is 

grim figure present themselves in semi-obscurity “Summer Slumber,” in which the prone 

Egyptian divinities imperfectly seen, bnt figure of a sleeping girl has that studied 

which we take to be Osiris in his many incar- grace which the President rarely fails to corn- 
nations, Isis, and the cat-headed goddess mand, but the horizontal lines made by the 
Sekket. This is, however, but a oonTectural central portion of the design hardly harmonise 
interpretation, and may quite possibly be only with the rigidly perpendicular ones of the archi- 
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tectural framing. Tet another canvas from the 
same hand is “ Fatidica,” which represents the 
Pythian Prophetess, enthroned in a grey stone 
niohe with a silver tripod at her side. This may 
have been, as to colour, a preliminary effort 
leading up to “ The Spirit of the Summit,” for 
it is an exercise in whites and greys. One finds 
oneself wondering how such a flood of chalky 
light can fall on the priestess and her volumin¬ 
ous white robes, just touching the silver of the 
tripod and the garland on the marble floor, and 
yet oast so few direct or reflected rays on the 
surroundings of her figure. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer has made an entirely 
new departure with his life-size academic 
study framed in landscape, called, with a 
certain amount of self-flattery, “ All beautiful 
in naked purity ” ; and, whatever wo may think 
of the result, his venture is, in virtue of its 
evident sincerity, entitled to respectful considera¬ 
tion. Mr. Herkomer places his entiroly nude 
but perfectly unobjectionable figure in the 
open-air, in a sunlit tangled thicket where 
the eglantine blossoms, by the Bide of a 
shallow stream brawling over yellow pebbles. 
The worst is that the painter in his elaborate 
study falls between two stools: he neither 
frankly gives us the woman bathing in the 
flickering sunlight, as J. F. Millet and Mr. 
Alexander Harrison have done, nor Biblis at 
the fountain as M. Bouguereau or M. Jules 
Lefebvre would have preferred to do. His 
figure is simply the academic one of an un¬ 
draped mortal, whose connexion with the 
Bummer landscape in which she appears is a 
seemingly fortuitous one. We feel constrained 
to note the timid rather than absolutely in- 
oorrect drawing of the limbs, the undue hot¬ 
ness of the shadows, the absence of those 
reflections on the flesh which the conditions 
of open-air light here deliberately chosen must 
surely produce. Mr. Herkomer has seen, but 
he has neither unflinchingly reproduced 
nor imaginatively paraphrased; so that his 
work remains without a true raison d’etre, 
save as an exercise. The landscape reveals, 
like all this year's productions from the same 
brush, how strongly the artist is allowing 
himself to be influenced by the style of Mr. 
J. W. North. A certain lack of humour—or shall 
we say an excess of waggishness —has caused Idle 
hanging committee to place Mr. Herkomer’s 
picture between the portraits of two elderly 
gentlemen. There is some little danger of the 
frivolous assuming a connexion between the 
three canvases which does not exist, and on the 
whole a less dangerous neighbourhood might 
well have been found for these “ grave and 
reverend signiors.” 

We prefer to pass over without detailed com¬ 
ment tne large decorative composition, “ Horae 
Serenae,” by Mr. B. G. Poynter, so unworthy 
does it appear to us of the artist’s reputation 
and of the plaoe of honour which it usings; 
and to note that the piece of classic genre, 
“ Idle Fears," is, as a Poynter, a performance 
of more than average excellence, in which 
many of the accessories are rendered with 
great skill. Next to it is “At the Close 
of a Joyful Day,” a really exquisite per¬ 
formance by Mr. Alma-Tadema, for which 
even those who, like ourselves, do not 
unreservedly accept his art can find little but 
admiration. At the summit of a magnificent 
flight of white marble steps jutting out into 
the waters of a calm sea or lake, stands in the 
dying light of sunset a white-robed female 
figure, dreaming some happy dream, as she 
leans on the massive balustrade. A delicate 
rosy flush tinges her upturned face, the marble, 
the warm sea, the gently-rising wooded shore. 
Just one touch of true imagination in this 
figure, a slight departure from the sensuous 
type of beauty which Mr. Tadema too much 
affects, would have made of this a perfect thing 


of its kind. Luckily, however, we escape the 
sentimentality whicn is too often made to take 
the place of imagination. 

A most disproportioned flutter has been 
raised round Miss Henrietta Bae’s large 
decorative canvas, *•’ Psyche before the Throne 
of Venus,” by the statement, which may or 
may not be accurate, that it has been sold for 
an immense price. The lady has undoubted 
talent, she composes with the ease and skill 
which is not always within the reach of the 
average English painter—recalling Cabanel 
rather than M. Bouguereau. A certain unity, in 
a light decorative key of colour, is obtained 
by the diluting and the massing of the 
various gay tints; but these are too much 
what the French call doucereux, too suggestive 
of dainty creams and confectionery. And 
then there has been no serious effort to express 
from its dramatio side the exquisite subject 
attempted. 

A capacity for taking infinite pains is the 
chief attribute of Mr. Frank Dioksee. In 
“ The Magic Crystal ” the strenuous endeavour 
to attain to ideality of conception, with the aid 
of well-ordered design and beautiful colours, is 
very apparent. The magnificently attired 
damsel, who seeks to read futurity in the trans¬ 
parent globe which she holds in her hand, sits 
on a throne of burnished copper and brass, 
wearing a wonderful robe of peach-blossom 
hue, over which falls a semi-diaphanous 
material as splendid in hue as the wing of an 
exotic beetle. A necklace of deep-hued umber 
completes the carefully thought-out arrange¬ 
ment, which is brilliant enough in effect, and 
would be still more so, were the artist capable 
of painting flesh so as to support the juxta¬ 
position with these accumulated splendours. 
It is the vivifying spark that is wanting here, 
the power to infuse some personal charm and 
distinctiveness into the glittering hollow shell 
so faultlessly fashioned. 

Let us turn from this to Mr. J. W. Water¬ 
house’s “Lady of Shalott,” and mark how 
true imagination differs from the well-meant 
striving after it. Not that this latter picture 
is faultless, or that it can claim to take rank 
with Mr. Waterhouse’s higher achievements. 
His design has not the well-balanced symmetry 
of Mr. Dioksee’s, and he is occasionally over¬ 
whelmed by the subordinate accessories of his 
subject. The moment chosen for representa¬ 
tion is that when, the hapless lady starting up 
to gaze at Sir Lancelot, “ out flew the web 
and floated wide; the mirror crooked from 
side to side.” The mise-en-scene is not happy or 
suggestive, the Italian fifteenth-century altar- 
piece on the walls being especially out of place 
m this virion of remote Northern medievalism. 
The Lady herself, with her face of stricken 
awe, which is yet neither surprise nor craven 
fear, is admirable. 

Mr. Herbert J. Draper’s “The Sea-Maiden,” is 
a conception of intense youthfulness and vigour, 
dramatically and in quite personal fashion ex- 
ressing a subject which has frequently served 
efore. Rough fisher-folk seeking to rob 
the azure deep of its' inhabitants have caught 
in their nets a white-skinned mermaid, who, 
angered and affrighted, makes frantic efforts to 
escape from their toils. There are here many 
things to which exception may legitimately be 
taken—among them, the dominant harmony of 
chalky white and self-assertive blue, and the 
drawing of the right thigh of the mermaid. 
Still there is a singular expressiveness in 
her whole figure and face, and irresistible 
dramatio force, too, in the group of fisher¬ 
men who rush to the edge of the vessel, 
madly eager to secure their lovely prey. 
Mr. Draper’s picture may be much liked or 
muoh disliked, according to the temperament 
of the beholder: it is impossible to pass it 
over. “ The Argonauts ana the Sirens ” of Mr. 


Hugh G. Riviere, if not a new conception, j 
is a very promising first performance, revealing j 
an unusual academic skill in the rendering, in 
difficult attitudes, of the half-nude Argonauts, 
who bend to their oars as Thracian Orpheus 
with his loud, sweet melody drowns the fatal 
song of the Sirens. Aoademic accomplishment, 
too, of no common kind, though it is too much 
thrust upon the spectator, marks Hr. 
Sigismund Goetze’s “ St. Sebastian.” We care 1 
but little for Mr. Briton Rivihre’s too thin and | 
scenic fantasy, “Beyond man’s footsteps”— < 
showing a polar bear of abnormal dimension! | 
gazing at the setting sun from the summit 
of a huge iceberg. Muoh better is the ' 
same artist’s “ Ganymede,” in which he 
depicts the future cupbearer of Jove—a youth ! 
near to manhood—fainting as he is upborne by 
the eagle and translated to the skies. For 
once—a rare thing with Mr. Riviere—the man , 

is better done than the bird; the flight of the 
latter hardly suggests the resistless upward 
movement of Jove’s messenger, or (if it be 
preferred) his master in disguise. The English 
painter has surmounted the inherent difficulties 
of the subject, so far as the composition goes, 
better than many a Greek sculptor or old 
master who could be named. 

It must grieve the many who admire Mr. ] 
Swan’s art, and look forward with interest to 
his future development, to find him struggling I 
—aad struggling in vain—with a subject like 
“Orpheus, which prima facie might have 
been deemed so suitable to bring out his best 
qualities. It is not only that the movement 
and gesture of the naked Orpheus, striking his 
lyre as he steps across the spotted pards who 
roll cat-like on the ground, sue inexpressive, 
that the composition lacks harmony, and the 
beasts of the middle-distance lack atmospheric 
envelopment; it is that the painter has failed 
to grasp his subject as a whole, to present 
what is pictorially and dramatically most 
significant in it. The colour-harmony is Hr. 
Swan’s own pleasant blue-grey one; the flesh- 
tones, if too cold and neutral, are delicate; and 
the slim figure of the bard, apart from its 
questionable attitude, is modelled with skill. 

Claude Phillips. i 


TWO WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 

The exhibition of the “Old” Water-Colour 
Society, as it is yet affectionately called by 
the least immature of its admirers, is character¬ 
ised in part by the larger number of drawings 
somewhat inappropriately big, and in part by 
the unusual prominence of the work of the | 
younger men. It is, on the whole, we should | 
suppose, an exhibition of about average merit. 
There is nothing by Sir John Gilbert, alas! 

Mr. George Fripp, while yet agreeable and , 
learned, does not offer us any very novel con¬ 
tribution ; but in a society so respectable as 
the Old Water-Colour Society, the endeavour to 1 

do so could scarcely be a recognised aim. By 
Mr. Hunt there is a spacious drawing of no in¬ 
significant theme—Niagara, to wit—and by > 
Mr. Carl Haag there is a very powerful ran- j 
dering of one of his favourite Oriental subjects. > 
Mr. Albert Goodwin does not entirely satisfy 
us with his record of St. Hilda’s Abbey at 
Whitby, and the tops of those cliffs, “ flaky 
and fossiliferous, the joy of the geologist,” 
which have already formed an element of 
literary narrative; but Mr. Goodwin’s “ Salis¬ 
bury ” is a wonderful piece of composition— 
a lesson to the gifted youngsters who think 
composition may be dispensed with, if 
“values” be but preserved; and again, to 
name a third work by this most delightful | 
artist, the “Oorfe Castle” is a charming 
arrangement of subtle and low-toned oolour. 

An admirable landscape of late autumn is 
contributed by Mr. Eyre Walker, who is most 
1 Jigrtizea tyyVJlvLHITV LV 
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of all perhaps at home amidst the masculine 
scenery of Wharfdale and the Moors. And 
Mr. Matthew Hale, the never too prolific ex¬ 
hibitor of highly original yet never eccentric 
work, has made out of the limited material of a 
lowland pool beside a coppice backed by 
fir-trees a complete and memorable, since so 
sure and so refined, a study of Winter. Mr. 
Lawrence Bulleid's “ Morning Greeting,” a 
classical arrangement in crimson and cherry 
colour, is one of the most satisfactory of the 
larger drawings. The figure pieces by the 
members of the “ old ” Society are not 
generally the strong point of its exhibitions, 
and Sir Edward Burne Jones’s illustration 
to the Morte d’Arthur can hardly be accounted 
a success; the absence of charming colour and 
of any Bhow of genuine feeling does not, we 
confess, do anything to convince us that the 
work is “ decorative.” 

The especial characteristic of the exhibition 
of the Erench Water-Colour Society at the 
Hanover Gallery is that it makes plain to us 
that, in the phrase of Coleridge, there is “no 
vision in the land.” With one or two notable 
exceptions, the really imaginative and poetic, 
as distinguished from the fantastic and affected, 
has no place. The work, for the most part, 
though manually clever, is dreadfully terre >1 
terre; and even in its dexterity it takes little 
count of the medium in which it is, as it were 
by accident, produced. “ This is, indeed, 
wrought,” so one says to oneself, “in water¬ 
colour, but why not in oil instead, Bince, of 
the particular medium employed, but little 
understanding is shown.” The truth is, the 
French have no traditions in water colour: 
no such pillars of the house exist for them as 
our great English bygone masters—Girtin 
and Cozens, Turner and Cotman, Barret 
and Samuel Palmer, David Cox, Dewint, and 
Thomas Collier. Hence a confusion of tongues, 
as it were—a failure, generally speaking 
(notwithstanding all the cleverness), to do the 
right thing in the right way. Attention has 
very rightly been drawn to the contributions of 
M. Boutet de Monvel. These are, indeed, at 
the same time original and learned, freshly 
conceived and exquisitely wrought. They it 
is, and especially that one of them described 
as a “ Timid Visitor,” which constitute the 
show’s most legitimate attraction; and amid 
the mass of what is ordinary and garish, 
the drawings of M. Boutet de Monvel shine out 
■with a peculiar and undeniable charm. 
“Mannered” they are undoubtedly, yet the 
manner, how varied! 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh Tatar, Cairo: April ’iS, 1894. 

After leaving Assiout last month, I did but 
little in the way of exploration. At Gebel 
Sln kh Sayyid, however, I succeeded in re-dis- 
covering the plan of the temple or palace, 
which I came across on the walls of a quarry 
there many years ago. As I had failed to find 
it again when I looked for it last year, I had 
supposed that it had been blasted away by the 
<juarrymen who are incessantly working at the 
cliff; and accordingly, in Prof. Flinders Petrie's 
T'-dl d-Amarna, which has just appeared, the 
plan is reproduced from a rough and hasty 
sketch of mine. But, after all, it has been thus 
tar spared by the modem workmen. The front 
of the quarry has been blown away, and the 
back of it, upon which the plan is drawn, almost 
entirely closed by huge blocks of stone which 
Have been detached from above. It was this 
which had prevented me from re-discovering it 
before. The interest of the plan lies in the fact 
that it probably represents one of the buildings 
of Tel el-Amarna, and it was, therefore, desir¬ 
able to have it accurately measured. It is 


unfortunate that my copy and measurements 
are too late to be useful to Prof. Petrie. 

I visited Mr. Fraser at Tehneh, or rather at 
El-Howarteh, opposite Minieh, where he is 
making an archaeological survey of the country 
for M. de Morgan. At Tehneh he has cleared 
out, and placed under lock and key, some very 
interesting tombs of the Vth Dynasty. In one 
of them the Pharaohs Userkaf and Men-kau- 
Hor are mentioned, while in another are a 
series of life-size figures cut out of the rock and 
in a standing position. Artistically they are 
equal to anything that has been found at 
Saqqiirah, and show that the art of the Old 
Empire attained as high a degree of excellence 
in the provinces as in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Mr. Fraser has also discovered a 
fragmentary list of nomes, the earliest yet met 
with. Thanks to a good squeeze which he has 
taken, as well as to a renewed examination of 
the stone, I have succeeded in deciphering the 
Greek inscription on an altar which I found 
some years ago on the summit of the 
hill above the village of Tehneh. It 
is dedicated to Domitian, whose name 
has been erased, by an officer of the Third 
Cyrenaic Legion, and shows that the stone for 
the paving of Alexandria was brought at the 
time from the quarries of Tehneh. Mr. Fraser 
has also discovered nnother altar, on the cliffs 
to the south of Tehneh. This has upon it a 
Latin inscription, and was set up by a soldier 
of the XXIInd Deiotarian Legion. Shortlyafter 
leaving Tehneh, I examined the Wadi el-Terto 
the north, where the modem village of Zimega 
has been built. Here there are several fine 
tombs; but they contain neither inscriptions 
nor sculptures, and are being rapidly destroyed 
by the quarrymen. Across the mouth of the 
Wadi, I found the remains of a great wall of 
fortification, seventeen feet thick, which must 
have completely protected the river back from 
the Bedouin. 

I spent a long and delightful day with M. de 
Morgan at Dahshur, where for the first time in 
Egypt official excavations are being carried on 
in a thoroughly scientific manner under the 
constant supervision of M. de Morgan himself. 
The results have been marvellous. At a cost of 
only £400, some of the finest and most costly 
antiquities ever discovered have been brought 
to light. I need not describe the two 
treasures which the excavator’s scientific 
shrewdness and knowledge enabled him to find, 
as full accounts of them have already been 
given in the European papers. I will only 
say that they are a new revelation of ancient 
Egyptian art. By the side of them the famous 
jewellery of Aah-hotep looks poor and 
degenerate; and they are so perfect and so 
fresh that it is difficult to realise that they 
belong to the remote epoch of the XHth 
Dynasty. But the treasures are but a part of 
the discoveries which M. de Morgan has 
made. Tombs and sepulchral chambers of 
hitherto unknown princesses of the XHth 
Dynasty and of nobles of the Vlth, huge 
saracophagi of translucent polished alabaster, 
and shattered fragments of temples long since 
destroyed, are among the spoils. Since my 
visit to him, M. de Morgan has attacked the 
southern brick pyramid, and found in it the 
tomb of an unknown king, Horns Fu-ab-Ba, 
who may be the Horus referred to in 
Manetho’s version of the Israelitish Exodus. 
One of the objects contained in the tomb is an 
ebony statue of the Pharaoh, nearly four feet in 
height. Besides this tomb, he has also found 
another, that of a princess, which had never 
been opened before. In it there was another 
treasure of XHth Dynasty jewellery. Even 
the golden diadem of the princess was upon 
her head. 

While the director-general has thus been 
working at Dahshur, a tomb of the time 

I 


of the Vlth Dynasty has been excavated by 
the authorities of the Ghizeh Museum at 
Meir. Meir lies due west of El-Kusiyeh, 
the ancient Kusae, of which it was probably 
the necropolis. The tomb was intact, and 
belonged to an official of Pepi I. It has 
yielded not only a life-like statue of the owner, 
but also a large number of painted wooden 
models of the trades and professions of the 
time, which remind one of the similar models 
now made in India, and look as fresh and 
uninjured as if they had been manufactured 
yesterday. They are extraordinarily life-like 
and realistic: one of them, for example, repre¬ 
sents a porter, carrying packages on his back 
and in his arms; another is the model of two 
bakers who are kneading bread; a third repre¬ 
sents a sweetmeat-seller—his basket of sweet¬ 
meats is on the ground, and he is squatting 
behind it, with a whisk in his hand, with which 
he brushes the flies away from his dainties. 

It need hardly be said that, with all these 
valuable additions to the Museum, the necessity 
of building a new one, secure from the dangers 
of fire and robbery, becomes more imperative 
than ever. As the fall of the late Ministry has 
removed from office the only persons hostile to 
the scheme, we may hope that before long it 
will be possible to transfer the monuments of 
ancient Egyptian culture to a place of safety. 

I have been going through the fragments of 
Greek papyri recently acquired by the Museum 
from the excavations in the Fayum. Among 
them are letters of the age of the Petrie 
Papyri, and also a soldier’s account of a cam¬ 
paign in which he was engaged. It is similar 
to the one deciphered and published by Prof. 
Mahaffy, and it raises the question whether they 
are not portions of a collection of private 
letters relating to the Ptolemaic wars. There 
is also a fragment of Book IV. of the Iliad, 
which differs a good deal from the textus 
receptus,* and one of Book XV. of the Odyssey, 
as well as a magical papyrus full of the names 
of strange deities. Another fragment seems to 
come from a Commentary on the Iliad. 

A. H. Sayce. 

[Telegrams from Cairo, dated May 7, an¬ 
nounce that the Government has decided to 
expend £150,000 on the construction of a 
new museum to contain the Ghizeh collection. 
But it appears that the execution of this resolve 
is dependent on the approval of the Commission 
of the Public Debt.—E d. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . 

The directors of the Grafton Galleries have 
decided to open their summer exhibition, 
entitled “ Fair Women,” without a private 
view. It is their intention, instead of this, to 
have an “ Opening Day,” on Friday, May 18, 
when the price of admission will be half-a¬ 
ero wn. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings, by 
Mr. Hamilton Aide, will open next week at the 
Goupil Gallery, in Begent-street. 

Mr. Edward Peacock is engaged on pre¬ 
paring a new edition of his English Church 
Furniture in the Time of Elizabeth. That work, 
which first appeared in 1866, was based upon 
a MS. at Lincoln, containing returns from one- 
hundred and fifty-three parishes of the “ super¬ 
stitious ” objects which were destroyed in 1566, 
in accordance with the orders of the Queen’s 
Commissioners. A short time ago, the returns 
of twenty-six more parishes were discovered, 
containing a good deal of fresh matter. In an 
appendix the editor will give other documents 

* The lines of which the ends are preserved are 
191-219. Lines 196, 197, and 215 of the textus 
rcccptus are omitted, and line 105 concludes with 
[ap7j]<w apxos ’Ax«i Sr. 
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of various dates relating to local church 
customs, a brief account of the principal persons 
and families mentioned, and an explanatory 
glossary. The publishers are Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

We learn that the copies of the first part of 
Royal Academy Pictures (which was pub¬ 
lished on Monday last) are nearly exhausted. 
The work will not be reprinted. Part 2 will 
be ready for issue during the course of next 
week. 

The Artist, which is now published at 14 
Parliament- street, under the editorship of 
Viscount Mountmorres, has been enlarged from 
thirty-two to forty-eight pages, and has also 
been considerably improved in regard to paper 
and printing. 

The committee of the City of Manchester 
Art Gallery have published an illustrated 
catalogue of their permanent collection of 
pictures, with descriptive notes by the curator, 
Mr. Willian Stanfield. It is needless to say 
that Manchester posseses an admirable collection 
of modem English art, in which water-colour 
is well represented. The munificence of 
the Corporation in buying has naturally 
stimulated the generosity of donors. The 
illustrations do credit to the firm of 
Messrs. A. Brothers & Co.; but the notes 
leave a good deal to be desired. Apart from 
much otiose description, we have noticed not a 
few errors of fact. 

We are glad to see that the American 
Journal of Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co.) has again overtaken its proper date of 
publication. The first quarterly part for 1894 
contains two important papers on mediaeval 
art. Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton, 
continues his series on Luca della Robbia, by 
bringing into chronological sequence the 
Madonnas that may be properly ascribed to 
him—a few in bronze or marble, the great 
majority in glazed terracotta. The total 
number is forty, of which nearly half are 
figured in photographic plates, ranging from 
Mr. Drury Fortnum’s stucco medallion (dated 
1428), now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, to a medallion of the Adoration of the 
Child, in the possession of M. Foulo, of Paris, 
whioh is the only work assigned to the final 
period, from 1460 to 1482. Tie four preceding 
periods are respectively entitled: (1) 1400-1430, 
showing strongly the influence of Ghiberti; 
(2) the decade of the Choir Gallery Reliefs ; (3) 
the decade of the Bronze Sacristy Doors; (4) 
the decade of the Federighi Tomb. Prof. 
A. L. Fotheringham, also of Princeton, supplies 
some additions to a recent article byM. Eugene 
Miintz, on “ Byzantine Artists in Italy from 
the Sixth to the Fifteenth Century.” He 
draws attention more particularly to the 
painters Lazarus and Methodius and the 
sculptor Chrysaphos in the ninth century, and 
to the picture in the Uffizi at Florence by 
Andrea Rico of Candia, of the thirteenth 
century, of which a photograph is given. 
Finally, we may mention that Mr. Rufus B. 
Richardson, of the American School at Athens, 
describes a fragmentary torso, found in the 
pass of Daphne, representing an ephebus, in 
which he is disposed to see the hand of the 
sculptor Myron. 


MUSIC. 

TWO NEW OPERAS AT BRUSSELS. 

M. A. Bbuneau’s lyrical drama “L’Attaque 
du Moulin ” was performed at the Theatre de 
la Monnaie on Wednesday evening, May 2. As 
the work is to be given this season at Covent 
Garden, I shall only make a few general 


remarks about the libretto, the music, and the 
performers. M. Gallet, the librettist, has 
offered to the composer many strong situations, 
and yet, somehow or other, the interest is 
divided. The love story engages principal 
attention during the first act; but towards the 
end of the work Merlier, the father of the 
maiden, becomes the real hero of the piece. 
Then, again, the episode of the sentinel 
occupies, relatively, too much space; and the 
funeral hymn sung over his body, though a 
stirring piece of vocal music, emphasises that 
fault. And, further, the noisy events of war 
do not call forth a oomposer’s best powers. M. 
Bruneau was surely better suited with the 
emotional, mystic tale of “ Le Rt'-ve.” 

The music, as a whole, is extremely interest¬ 
ing : it is, indeed, wonderful how the composer 
has triumphed over the difficulties against which 
he had to contend. The “ betrothal ” choruses 
in the first act are very charming and 
quaint, and the close of that act is effective. 
Dominique’s soliloquy and the love duet of the 
second act are very fine. And in the next act 
all the music connected with Merlier shows 
dramatic power. The duet between father and 
daughter in the closing act is impressive, but it 
seems too long for the situation. M. Bruneau, 
in his music, shows the influence of Gounod and 
Bizet, while in his treatment he again adopts, 
and with considerable success, the Wagner 
method. 

Mme. de Nuovina sang the part of Franyoise 
well, though her voice was not very sympathetic. 
MM. Leprrstre and Seguin, as Dominique and 
Merlier, achieved a well-deserved success. The 
work was well received. 


On the following evening was given M. 
Massenet’s “ Werther,” first produced at Vienna ! 
on February 16, 1892. There may be a lade of 
depth and true passion in the love music; bat it 
must be acknowledged that the composer has 
displayed cleverness, while in the matter of 
orchestration the highest praise is due. There 
are two things specially to be admired—first, 
the admirable adaptation of the music to the 
various situations ; and secondly, the restraint 
shown, for nowhere is there over-elaboration. 

It is a real work of art, though perhaps not of 
the highest order. 

The opening scene in the first act, when the , 
children are practising their “Noel,” is j 
pretty, and the first meeting of Charlotte snd 
Werther and the “garden” music are very ! 
effective. The excited utterances of Werther I 
in the second act, when he beholds Charlotte 
with her husband Albert, are full of passion. 1 
In the jubilee scene at Wetzlar there are some 
very striking contrasts : the sorrows of Werther ; 
are rendered still deeper by the gay, lively 
Johann and Schmidt, and by the comic 
“ Kiopstook ” lovers. As the picture darkens 
during the third and fourth acts, we have some 
impressive music, and oertain strains which 
recall Wagner. The death scene in the last 
act is not remarkable, but the distant voices of 
the children again singing their “ Noel” forms 
one of those contrasts which lay hold of the 
public. 

The performance was exceedingly good; and 
M. Van Dyck, as Werther, by his brilliant 
singing, won a magnificent and well-deserved 
success. Both operas were ably conducted by 
M. Flon. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. | 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. ' 

NOW BEADY. 

THE ART OF TAKING A WIFE. 

Translated from the Italian of FAOLO MANTEGKAZZA. Foolscap 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
CONTENTS.—Between Scylla and Charybdis; To Take or Not to take a wife ’—Marriage in Modern Society—Sexual Choi£* ‘ 

in Marriage; the Art of Choosing Well—Age and Health—Physical Sympathy —Race and Nationality—The Harmony of | 
Feelings—The Harmony of Thought*—The Financial Question—Incidents and Aocidents—Hell—Purgatory —Paradise. 

----— 

TWO NEW. ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 6s. EACH. 

THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 

BY ELLA HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norris. 

A New Edition. j 

SECOND EDITION. ~~ _ I 

A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. | 

By G. COLMORE. In 3 Volumes. At all Libraries. 

“The people vho ‘yurn ever, novel’ -would not yavn over* A Daughter of Music ” .... tile «t*>ry of pawioo 
and doom. . . . The catastrophe .high involves the four acton lift the novel into the realm of tragedy.”—7'As I1VM. 

BENEFITS FORGOT^ 

By WOLCOTT BALESTIER, Author of “The Average Woman.” In 3 Volumes. At all Libraries. 

•‘The story is full of fine feeling, subtle appreciation, and careful observation, snd the reading of it awakens anewtbe 
regret that the author’s career should have been so early and so abruptly terminated."— Literary World. 

THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE I 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. I 

Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &c. In 2 Volumes. 12s. At all Libraries. 

“ Absorbing in its intense interest.”— Ob.ien'tr. 


NOW BEADY, THE SECOND EDITION 09 } 

THE NEW REVIEW 

FOB KAY. PRICE ONE SHILLINGS. 

Containing the First Part of 

SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. I 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.O. 
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THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 

Bonn: May 7,1894. 

The festival, here, just brought to a close has 
been one of special interest. And yet there was 
nothing new in the programme, which consisted 
of the nine Symphonies of Beethoven performed 
in chronological order, three each day. In an 
English Festival the music, as a rule, is of good 
quality, but it seems a fixed law that there must 
also be a great quantity. At Bonn, not reckon¬ 
ing the long and welcome interval after the 
second Symphony of the evening, the concerts 
were under two honrs, except the third, when 
the Choral was given. There was no prelude, 
no postlude, no song—nothing, in fact, to dis¬ 
tract the mind from the main object of the 
Festival: namely, to show the development of 
the master from his first to his last Symphony. 
That development can also be traced in the 
pianoforte Sonatas and Quartets; but owing to 
their massive character and magic colouring, 
best of all in the Symphonies. They have all 
been given in London during a Bichter series, 
but never in immediate succession. The experi¬ 
ment made at Bonn is well worthy of imitation. 
There are some happy people content with 
knowing that a Beethoven Symphony is being 
played; the music stirs their imagination, even 
though the orchestra and the conductor may 
scarcely rise above mediocrity. But trained 
musicians reverence the body which contains 
the soul of a great composer, and feel that the 
latter cannot be fully revealed unless all proper 
care be taken with the former. 

Dr. Franz Wiillner, the conductor of the 
famed Giirzenich concerto at Cologne, has long 
been recognised as of high rank, and apart 
from natural gifts he has had great practical 
experience in the working of the orchestra. 
Rehearsal time is the true test of a conductor, 
and then the Professor showed what is in 
him : his manner was kindly, and. attimes, even 
a joke broke the severity of the jxereise, but it 
was quite evident that he expected and 
obtained full attention and obedience. With 
such a conductor, and with the Giirzenich 
orchestra under the leadership of Herr W. 
Allekotte, the performances were admirable; 
but this, of course, was a foregone conclusion. 
Already in the First Symphony it became 
dear that the readings of the nine would 
be thoroughly characteristic. We know, in 
London, with what feeling, intelligence, and 
power Dr. Richter can interpret Beethoven; but 
with Dr. Wiillner there is a certain electric 
force which comes of past associations, and 
traditions handed down to him from one who, 
with all his faults, was a true disciple of 
Beethoven. Dr. Wiillner studied Beethoven’s 
works for six years under Schindler, the much 
criticised biographer of the great composer. 
In his young dayB, Dr. Richter was directly 
influenced by Wagner, and is at his best 
in interpreting that master; and so Dr. 
Wiillner, indirectly but strongly, and at the 
most impressionable time of life, by Beethoven. 
The difference between these two great con¬ 
ductors is merely the result of surroundings. 

To enter into detail respecting the Bonn 
performances would require much space, and 
hence only special points can be noticed. Dr. 
Wiillner has a peculiar and striking way, 
whether in piano or forte, of making the players 
press, as it were, the notes out of their instru¬ 
ments. In soft, quiet passages, constant effects 
of light and shade, little freshenings up of the 
tempo, and perfect attention to all matters of 
phrasing, make the music pulsate with life and 
meaning. Then again in moments of triumph as 
in the Finale of the C minor, in moments of ecstatic 
joy as in the finale of the A major, or in those 
ravings of genius in the opening movement of 
the D minor, it seemed as if a double share of 


U, the spirit of the composer had fallen on the con- 
-doctor; in the last-named movement he seemed 


as if he were struggling with invisible forces. 
One felt, at times, the truth of the saying that 
there is but one step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, but with Dr. Wiillner that step 
was always taken in the higher direction. 

In the matter of tempi, it may be mentioned 
that the second movement of the Pastoral 
was taken Bomewbat faster than usual, but not, 
thereby, spoilt. The Trio of the Scherzo of the 
Ninth was given at a moderate rate, and 
the ann ouncement of the theme of “ universal 
brotherhood ” faster than the tempo to which 
we are accustomed. A marked hurrying up of 
the tempo in the fugato of the Allegretto of the 
Symphony in A was noticeable. In conversa¬ 
tion afterwards with Dr. Wiillner I learnt that 
this was Beethoven’s idea, handed down to him 
through Schindler. It was indeed pleasant to 
hear the conductor, with that simplicity which is 
a sign of true greatness, acknowledge his im¬ 
mense obligation to his master (and also, as he 
said, in public, at the close of the Festival, to the 
splendid musicians over whom he had the 
honour to preside). Dr. Wiillner, by the way, 
adopted Wagner’s modification in the orches¬ 
tration of the Ninth. The past, with its strong 
associations, has not prevented him from accept¬ 
ing changes by which a keen-eared musician 
sought to make the deaf master’s music audible. 
There was not on^ single bad or even second-rate 
performance: perhaps the finest of all were 
those of the C minor and Pastoral, and the 
contrast between the two, thus performed, is 
wonderfully impressive. The reading of the 
Ninth was most interesting, but it was 
evident that Dr. Wiillner felt the strain of 
three days’ rehearsals and concerts. 

One word about the soloists and chorus for the 
last day. The former were Frau Sophie Rohr- 
Brajnin, Frl. Huhn, and Herren Kalisch and 
Sistermans; and they all sang successfully, 
though the voices did not blend perfectly. 
The first-named sang the difficult soprano part 
in a clear, firm manner, and also with feeling; 
she will soon be heard in London, in the same 
work. The combined Cologne and Bonn choirs 
of over 400 sang with wonderful spirit. 
Reference has been made to the excellence 
of the orchestra. It would be difficult to 
praise it too highly ; and, as it is impossible to 
render justice to each member, we will not 
single out those who had special opportunities 
for distinguishing themselves. Against a body 
of nearly sixty strings, the wind was, of course, 
doubled. There were very large and enthusi¬ 
astic audiences; on the third night there was 
not a vacant seat to be had. 

A well drawn-up programme-book contained, 
besides the usual Festival information, remarks 
on the various Symphonies, extracts from the 
Sketch-books, notices of the works at the time 
at which they appeared—among them that 
remarkable letter of Weber’s to the Nieder- 
rheinitche Musik-Veitung of May 21, 1810, in 
which he speaks of Beethoven’s then later 
works as a “ confused chaos,” and of his 
music as an "unintelligent striving after 
novelty” (though he adds that amid all a 
few sparks of genius may be detected)—extracts 
from various letters and works by Hauptmann, 
Jahn, Wagner; also facsimiles. This is the 
fifth Beethoven Festival that has been held in 
Bonn. The first was that memorable occasion 
in|1845, when the Beethoven monument was un¬ 
veiled; then came the commemoration of the 
composer’s birthday in 1871 (put off from 1870 
on account of the war); chamber-music per¬ 
formances in 1890 under the direction of Dr. 
Joachim; and a fourth in connexion with the 
Beethoven - Haus in 1893. The friendly 
gatherings of artists, friends, and visitors was a, 
pleasant feature of the proceedings. I take this 
opportunity of thanking Herr Amtogerichtsrath 
Degen and Dr. E. Prieger, for the great 
courtesy and kindness shown to me. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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New fullv detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

DULAU ft CO., :>7, Soho Sq uare, London, W. _ 


PREPARING. 


/CATALOGUE of an interesting collection 

of Antiquarian, Architectural. Classical, and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS published in the 16th, 17th. and Itfth centimes, from the 
Kadeliffe Library, Oxford, ON SALE by B. 11. BLACKWELL, 
50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford.—Gratis._ 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CA TAJ. 0(f ft US post fr* e on application. _ 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foitiiios Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. __ 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

\TEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

_Jl.nI _K TNG. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-rlass Printers 
and Publishers, 12 G-.ugli Square, 4, Bolt Court Fleet Street, L.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets. Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &<*., m the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the improvements in Rotarv and 

other Machinery, the mori modern English and f oreign Type,nnd they 
employ none but tir-t-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising nnd Publishing Denarinients 
cond ucted. Te bqdioiie -75!). T.-logra ph, “ A fric anism, lamdon. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS._^ 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and JI. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the it cellont facilities 
presented by tlieir Branch House iu London' or filling, on the niogt 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD TUPLKA- 
TIONS. and f..r ALL AMERICAN BUOhS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


jy^ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

PROFESSORSHIP ^it iTl?\T0llE LAN(;UAGE A ^ D 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY ANDfMETALLURGY. 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSOR- 

8 Abdication*, accompanied by thirty-six copies of Testimonials, 
should be seut to the undersigned, not later than the 2 flth of May, 18 ; G. 
* The successful Candidates will be required to enter ui>on their duties 

^Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 

Geo. II. Moklet, SecrcLiry. 

of NORTH 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

U WALES, BANGOR. 

In connection with the Day Training Department (for Men and 
Women) to be opened next October, the Council are about to appoint a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION nnd MASTER of METHOD, 
at a salary of £25" a Year. Fifty printed copies of each application 
and set of testimonials to be received on or bhfore Tuesduy, June •»th, 
by the Registiar, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., from whom all information may 
be obtained. 

May l»th, 1894. 


TJIGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and 

XX advanr.d Examination,. —STl’GENTS PREPARE!! in 
Classes cmneeted with North Lmdon Collegiate School, uuder Miss 
Bess's superintendence. Arrangements made for boarding in neigh- 
boiirbooil.—Address Miss Tori.is, 145, C amd en Road, N.W. _ 

■PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS — 

petaehed House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 
Plavfbld; Residi-Iit Mabters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Clirt, Boscomlie C'biue, Bournemouth._ _ 

EDUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

Hi University or Armv Tutors, nnd Schools for Buys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained <free of charge) by sending a statc- 
nu^r of requirements to R. J. Belvor. M A., 8. Lancaster Place, 
Strand. _ 


T\R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

1 J SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-stnet, E.C.,ft REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic I rofensiou*. 
Principals of Schools at Home ami Abroad, Rector*. '. ,c l ir *b 
Assistant Teachers, may c uifldently rely upon the^ Doctor^sj^og uml 
varied experience in profensiouii mattcra being placed promptly at 
their dis|w>sal.____—- 

pOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

JLY BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, 1‘irea.Ully, W. 


oil -THE MODERN MICROSCOPE; an INSTRUMENT for 
RECREATION and RESEARCH.” Half-a-Guiuca the ( ourse. 

THURSDAY (Mat 211, at 3 o'clock—Professor W. M. FN *2^KS 
PETRIE D.C L —FIRST of THREE LEbTUKES on EGYI TIAN 
DECORATIVE ART." IIalf-a-<iuiuea. 

SATURDAY (Mat 261. at 3 u’i 

FIRST of THREE LECTURERS on “THE S1AGE aud SOCIETY. 
Half-a-Guitiea. 

Subscription to rtll the Courses in the Season, Tw o Guine as._ 

POYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

_LV (Tncori’oratcd by Royal (.liarter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
rresMent—Tlio Right Hon. Sir M E. GRANT liOFF, G C.81. 

THURSDAY’, 24th MAY’, at 8.30 r.M. 

The following Paper will be read upwairiKT 

*' THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION of the MENDICANT 
FRIARS in ENGLAND," by A. G. LITTLE, M.A. 

20, Hanover Squaro, W. ___ 

POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

I l tVATER-COT.OIIRK -The One Hun.lre.1 nnrt Twerity-flrst 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, TALL MALL EAST, from 
letilld. AJmi»ion,l.. F „, r ,. R.W.S.,Secretory. 


o'clock —the Rev. W. II. 
---ES 

for 



bv British aud Foreign Artist*, mennung i u« r» 

hv J M W Tunxm, R.A., and a Collection of Picture# anil Studies 
from’"ntari bv I'd, fewer C. IKr.tt.B, i. NOW Gi BN. Ad.m.Mou, 
including Catalogue, Is. 


TPXHIBITION of Mr. A. D. McCOR- 

Hi MICK-S original DRAWINGS, ilbi.tiating enimblng anjl 
Fxidonitiun in the Kaiakoniin-Himalnyn*, in t LI r r ORD S INN 
ILVLL, 1M7, Fleet Street, E.C., MAY 21st to 26 th, li» a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Admission, Js. 


pRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 



Descriptive Prospectus .... 
lishcrl, Xt, W'illes Road, London, N.W. 


Thi6 Day, Price One Shilling. 


TTEBREW UNVEILED. Some Affinities 

XI of the Hebrew Language, .elected with «reelal reference to 
Letter “A" of the English Vocabulary. 

Asiir.R A Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


365 SHAVES 

For gd. 

A stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 

IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 

VINOI.IA SHAVING STICKS, fid , 1 /-, J/«, */-, and 9/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, 9/-, and 8/-. 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS AVKNING, at 8.80, AKM8 AND THB MAH. 
Henri. Yoike Stephana, Bernard Gould, James Welch, 
A. K. W. Maeon, O. Barnett: Mee damee A lms Mnnay, 
Chan. Cslvert,Vmd Florenoe Fur- Rrecadcd, st BIO, by 
THB LAND OF HKABT*S DB8IBB. Mem. J- Welch, 
G. R. Foes, A. H. W. Mseon; Meedamee W. Fraser, C. 

Morlsnd, D. Page t. _ _ _ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVKNING, at 8.10, FBOU-FEOU. Jfcm 
Brandon Thomaa, Cyril Maude, H. B. Irvine, WiU Dennu, 
Crawley, &o.; Mire Vane, Mia Marie LmdenjMiaaBaddjae, 
Mim O’Brian, Mira M. Bntler. an d Miaa Wimtred Bmery. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, AN ARISTOCRATIC ALLIANCE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mews. Cha*. Grove., J. G. TmIot, 

F. Worthing, H. de Lange ; Mim Fowler (Mra- LaUmm Cor?, 
Mim A. Hughe., and Mm« Mary Moore. At 8 80. MBS, 
HILARY REGRETS. Mm. F. Atherleyand Mae F. France . 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, RLEONORA DU8B in LA DAME 
AUX CAMKLIA8. Signor® Mezzanotte, Fero, lone ana 
Xne. Christina; Comm Oners Romi, EHgnari Roeaspin., 
Mari, Colombari, GaUmberU, Oantinelli, Gararaglia, Fipemo, 
Geii, Rainati.____ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Hem ^rUnr 
Roberta, Robert Pateman, Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
Colin Coop; Meedamee Millie Hylton, Izunse Montague, 
Lillie Belmore, Lettioe Fairfa*, Top.ey toden, ^rle, 
Monckton, Hendemon, Vivian. Cannon, Benton, Collier, 
Durkin, Sutherland, and Katie 8eymour.___ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 815. A BUNCH OF YIOLETS. 
Mr Tree - Meosn. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould, G. w. 
AnromHolman Clarke, C. M. Hallard; Mice lily Hanbnry, 

Mira Andrey Ford, and Mm. Tree. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAUST. Hr. Itvmg; 
Mira Ellen Terry ; Merara. Wm. Tern., Julm. Knrght. C. 
Hague, Havilaud, Tyars, Jotoron, Harvey, Tabb.Ajcha’, 
Reynold., Buckley, Belmore, Eaptroea, Sridrai, Cm.biog, 
Mirara Kate PhiUip., Lacy. Farrier, De Silva. M. A. Victor. 

LYRIC THEATRE. _ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Chririmae Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Menem. E. J. Lonnen. John 

F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tata, W. 8. 

Meedamee Holland, Moore, Alice PlW hArf«d, 

E. Greville, Thorne, F. Wlbwn, 

and Mira MayYohA P raocdedby.at7.40,WBATaKR W_iaK. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

TBI8 EVENING, at 8.80, A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY. 
Mrs. Langtry, Misses Rote Ledercq, B^Bnnaley Shendan, 
WalringbVm, L. Morand, B. Norton, E. WdUame, E-Yeraaa, 

G. Eviraon; Meesre. W. Hrrtiert, A. Beaumont, ?B. Ro»e. 

H. J. Carvill, B. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, and 

F. Kerr. ___ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, UMITED. Mem. 
Rutland Barrington, IV. H. Denny, J. Te Haye, W. Pm.-raore, 
Bcott-Fiehe, Oridley, B. Ruudl, an d U . Kamingh^; 
Meedamee Nancy M’Intoeh, Florenoe Perry, Emmie Owen, 

and Borina Bnmdram. _ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MABa UEB AMRS. 
Mr. George Alexander, Meem. Hfrbert Warmg, EIBot, 

H. V. Esmond, Ian itobertaon. A. Vanej-TemiHeet, Ben 
Webster William H. Day, Ac.; Mira Granville, Mira Do* 1 ® 
Vanbrugh, Mira Beryl Faber, Mm. Edward Baker, and Mr*. 

Fatriek Campbell. ___ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JAUNTY JAN® SHORE. 
Heaars Harry Paulton, Edwaid Lewie, Fred Enmey, Arthur 
NebtSie Alfred P. PhDlipe, Chaa. LoveU; Meedamee Gra-e 
Huntley,'Emmeline Orford, Florence Daly, Ada Dorf-e. C«i le 
Coote, Hilda Hanbury, MUUe Muion, Nelbe ajd Hjg!? 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton. At 8, BBoT alArt 

WINS. ____ 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.SO, GO-BANG.Mc*damee Jessie 
Bond, Agnea Hewitt, Adelaide Actor, Maggie Rotate, Maud 
Tiiolo-tt. Lvdia FloUDi and Letty Lind ; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Grossmithjun., ArthurPlayfwr, George Crawford, 
Edgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Bhine. At 7.40, 
THE 8IL VER HONEYMOON. _ 

TV/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

lVX ar t BEPRODUCEBS, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

' Are ^^TOFSTAENGL.lfMUo'b^ 1 " ** 
th. well-known Arliit In PHOTOGRAVURE, now patrnniiclhy the 
lejTdl^g London Art Publishing Finn., A Urge Collection of lm- 
portent Plate* alwaye on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. suvv\y the 

and publication of Parochial aud Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Imnroved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

iwUe Wneti^ of Work. o/ Ar, Original MSS D",gn,. 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Book JUustrnt , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, <tc.,dc., at a moderate cctr. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Office,: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVERT GAR DEN, LQJiDOX 
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JUST HEADY. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

For MAT. 

Edited by GEOEGE NEWNES. 

CONTAINING 

1. LOIE FULLER, the Inventor of the Serpentine Dance. 

By Mrs M. Griffith. 

2. STORIES from the DIARY of a DOCTOR. XL— 

Trapped. By the Authors of “The Medicine 
Lady.” 

3. A BOHEMIAN 'ARTISTS* CLUB. By Alfred T. 

Story. 

4. MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. IU.-Tlie Case 

of Mr. Foggatt. By Arthur Morrison. 

5. THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE UNION SOCIETIES. 

I. —Oxford. By J. B. Haruib-Burlano. II — Cam¬ 
bridge. By St. J. Basil Wynnk-Willson, M. A. 

0. ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. XXXIII. - Mr. 
Charles Wyndham. By Harry How. 

7. ANTONIO’S ENGLISHMAN. By W. L. Aldkx. 

8. FROM BEHIND the SPEAKER’S CHAIR. XIV. 

By Henry W. Lucy. 

. 9. THE THREE GOLD HAIRS of OLD VdEVEDE: a 
Story for Children. 

10. PORTR AITS of CELEBRITIE 3 at DIFFERENT TIHE8 

of THEIR LIVES : The Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, 
Lord Rosebery. .Mr. Justice Wills, Sir Charles Dilke, 
M.P., Lidy Dilke. 

11. BEAUTIE3 : Children. 

1?. ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. XXIII.—Zig-Zag Simian. By 
Arthur Morrison. 

13. THE QUEER SIDE of THING8. L—Mr. Hay. By 

J. F. Sullivan. II.—Off to the Station. By J. A. 

BriKPIIERD. 

II 2 pages, with 138 Illustrations. Price 6d. pest free, 9d. 


ALSO READY. 

THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 

For MAT. 

CONTAINING 

PORTRAITS OF ROYAL ACADEMICIANS 

And about 200 other Pictures. Price 0d-, post free 8 jd. 


OHOBQK NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.O. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works cf 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM TALACV, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, TARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION ot EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY. DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE PINE-ART CATALOGUE 

cf 184 page, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photograph, of notable Autotypes, post 
free, O.ve Suilliho. _ 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LOND ON. 

Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 

TYROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

JL By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life os accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer. 
Strauss, Trndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


EPPS’S OOCOAINE. 

C000A-NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system.—Sold In Packets and Tins, by Grocers, labelled 
'•James Errs & Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY EDWARD HOWELL, 

LIVERPOOL. 

THE CONTROVERSY of ZION being the Miscellaneous Works of 

the late T. W. CHRISTIE, B A. Camb., M.lt.O.S. Eng., Sic. Edited by THOS. WILLIAMSON. 
A handsome 8vo vol., nearly 600 pp., with Portrait ol tho Author, cloth, 5s. 


THE BOOK of 


Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


BY THE SAME AUrHOB. 

REVELATION: a Sign 


of the End. Second 


All . 

BEING and DOING. A Selection of Helpful Thoughts from 

Various Authors arranged for Daily Reading. Edited by O. M. W. (Dedicated to the Members 
of S Barnabas Guild, whose object is to do all they can for the relief of suffering and misery.) 
Crown 8to, cloth gilt, is. 6d. net. [Third Edition nearly ready. 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS for NOBLE MEN and GENTLE WOMEN. 

Selected and Composed by MARY M. BRADDYLL. Fcap. 8vo, with blank pages for MS. 
Additions and for Autographs, elegantly printed within carmine lines, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. net. 
%* Copies of this beautiful little Book have been accepted by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales and 
H.R*H. the Duchess of Teck. 


DURING the TUDOR PERIOD 

By J. BIRKBECK NEVINS, M.D. London, &o. 8ro, 


PICTURE of WALES 

(HENRY VII. to ELIZABETH), 
with Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

* * This Work contains in a collected form the Acts of Henry VIII. relating to Wales (spoken of in 
the debate in the House of Commons, April 30, 1894, as the “ Welsh Act of Union ”). 

GLEANINGS in MANY FIELDS, being Explanatory and Critical 

Notes on the New Testament, Collected by the late THOMAS HORNBY, M.A., Vicar of 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 12s. j 3 ;. 

Here is a work which deservm to become popular. It is virtually a commentary on the New Testament, and has 
excellencies possessed by no other; for instead of being the reflex of one man’s judgment, and the tbeologtcal biss towsnls 
one comnlexion of thought in the interpretation, it gives the opinions of many minds as brought together during half a 
century of wide, scholarly reading by a man who, whatever his own predilections may have been, was widely discursive and 
liberal in his study of books. __ 

Liverpool: EDWARD HOWELL, Church Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Limited 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

t .Tt A TVRTI.fi Of MODERN INDUSTRY: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Women of Renown,” &c. 

I. Reading this book would serve as a useful corrective to the tenancies of any who are inclined to undervalue the lab Mrs 
of thoce pioneer* who, in days gone by, established England’s commercial and minufacturing supremacy. —Daily Tcl'yraph. 
“ His biographies are in each c»se full and interesting.”— Tim.e. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


JJUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Ilouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—'Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Tows and Tillage Clubs supplied on Liberal Toms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post/res. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MTTDIE’S IK AN CHEST EH LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUD IE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

so to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brempton Road, S.W.s and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 


IRK 


ESTABLISHED 1SS1. 

BECK 


BANK, 

>, London. 


JL) Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lol—... 

TWO-AND-A- H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

"{vJ’o’per* CENT^on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly iialauces, when not drawn below A10O. 

STOCKS. 8HARE8, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

for the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives mall sums on 
deporit, and aUows Interest monthly on eaoh completed XI. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TW0 GUINEAS FKR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK 

To H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
p^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAU0E, 

s oups,~preserved PROVISIONS 

POTTEDMEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL PIES. Also. _ 

j^SSENCE of BEEP, BEEP TEA, 
fpfWf TTET ROTTP, and JELLY, and other 
QPF. HT AT.TTIBS for INVALIDS 


CAUTION— BEWARE of 1MITATIONS7" 

SOLE ADDRES8 - _ 

11. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

2 vola , demy Svo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 

“It is a distinct gain to historical literature to have this 
defence of Marlborough on record, f specially when it is com¬ 
bined with a brilliant account of his military and political 
exploits, written with the pen of a competent judge.” 

Graphic. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE SECOND EDITION 

OF 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 

“When all the tenJrnz-novela we have raved about and 
quarrelled over shall have ceased from troubling an over¬ 
troubled world, that the eternal smiles and tears locked 
within the covers of Rhoda Brough ton’B novels will be as fresh 
as ever they were, is our confident prediction.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 

RECTORIAL ADDRESSES 

DELIVERED AT THE 


1803-1893, 

Sir William Stlrlingr-Maxwell to the 
Marquis of Bute. 

Edited, with an Introduction, 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Bt. Andrews. 

Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

“ The volume should command an appreciative welcome 
from a far larger circle of readers than that represented by 
the graduates and students of Bt. Andrews.”— The Times. 

“ The volume, in fact, is a memorial of what St. Andrews 
has done for the cause of education in the North, and a singu¬ 
larly interesting epitome of the views on the same subjeot of 
many clear and courageous minds.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“This is a volume of very deep and very varied interest.” 

Freeman's Journal. 

“This is a volume that will be treasured by alumni of 
St. Andrews wheresoever the fates may have borne them. It 
will revive sunny memories of days departed, and vividly 
recall scenes that time has obscured but not obliterated.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The volume is both valuable and attractive, and it is got 
up in a style worthy of the * City of the Scarlet Gown,’ of 
which it is meant to be a memorial.”— Scotsman. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

Napolion Intime. Par Arthur Levy. (Paris.) 
The Private Life of Napoleon. Prom the 

French. By Stephen Louis Simeon. 

(Bentley.) 

It is not easy to account for the sudden 
revival of Napoleonic literature of late wit¬ 
nessed. Nothing is improbable in French 
history ; and the time of Prince Napoleon 
may be coming—he inherits genius in two 
lines of descent; but Caesarism without 
a Caesar seems to be condemned by the 
sorry tragedies of Metz and Sudan. The 
great and increasing interest that is gather¬ 
ing round the memory and the name of 
Napoleon is, it appears likely, in the main 
due to a reaction against the odious calum¬ 
nies poured forth, after the war of 1870, 
on the grandest figure of the nineteenth 
century, whatever may be its flaws and its 
blemishes. It is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that the coarse slanders of Taine and Jung 
would not provoke indignation sooner or 
later in France; though the warrior of 
Auaterlitz and the author of the Code said, 
with truth, that adulation, however gross, 
and defamation, however atrocious, could 
not permanently affect his fame. The 
volume before us is a protest against the 
slanderers of the great Emperor, who have 
been too well received in Europe, and is 
an attempt to portray, from authentic 
sources, what Napoleon was in the round 
of daily life, in his boyhood and youth, in 
his camp and his court, and in the circle of 
family and home. The book is one of un¬ 
doubted merit, were it only because it com¬ 
pletely refutes the base falsehoods of many 
a libeller; and the thorough and con¬ 
scientious industry and research of M. 
Arthur Levy deserve high praise. But it 
is not satisfactory to try to deal with a great 
historical character on one side only, and 
to bring out, so to speak, a part of his life; 
and in this respect the narrative, full as 
it is, leaves a sense of much suspicion 
behind. The treatment, too, of the subject, 
even within these limits, is not adequate as 
to some particulars: for instance, the chapter 
on the early years of Napoleon—an ill- 
explored but most important passage in a 
caroer of marvels without a parallel—is 
inferior to the other chapters of the work. 
M. Levy, besides, if not a mere flatterer, 
has avoided dark features of Napoleon’s 
conduct, which, ought to have been examined 
and explained. Great men should be always 
painted with their scars; and to do other¬ 
wise is to invite detraction. The author, 
we should add, is somewhat wanting in art 
and insight: we do not see the image of his 


great original through the mass of details 
he has heaped around it; his conception of 
Napoleon is rather weak and commonplace; 
the hand of Correggio could not draw a 
Titan ; and that is a defect of this volume. 
The translation of the book, from the ex¬ 
perienced pen of Mr. Louis Simeon, is very 
well done; and Messrs. Bentley, as was to 
be expected, have, as publishers, admirably 
performed their task. 

M. Levy’s account of the first years of 
Napoleon is, we have said, the most faulty 
part of this work. This is the more un¬ 
fortunate, because Jung has dwelt on this 
subject at great length; and this slanderer, 
who has compared Napoleon to Bazaine— 
GoodHeavens! what shall we hearof next ?— 
has distorted the facts with industrious malice. 
M. Levy ought to have shown that, as always 
happens in the case of genius of the very 
first order, we see the germs of the character 
of the future warrior and ruler even in his 
later teens. His strong regard for order, 
his intense industry, his pride, his ambition, 
his organising gifts, his profound craft, his 
imaginative power, his love for the ties of 
family, his religious sympathies, even his 
aptitude for the highest parts of war, may 
be traced in the beardless young man of 
twenty. It is wholly untrue that, as M. 
Levy hints, Napoleon was a commonplace 
lad at Brienne. As a mathematician he was 
easily first: more than one of his masters 
said that he would rise to greatness; and a 
report of a somewhat later date presents to 
us a most striking and strongly marked 
nature. M. Levy truly remarks that Jung 
is wrong in asserting that Napoleon was not 
distinguished in his apprenticeship as an 
artillery officer: the contrary is proved by 
the clearest evidence; but no reference is 
made to the earnest studies in military his¬ 
tory, law and government, and cognate 
subjects, of the future lord of the con¬ 
tinent ; and it is much to be desired that 
the precious notes which, Lanfrey tells us, 
still exist of these labours, should be pub¬ 
lished, crude or even uncouth as they may 
be. We do not rate highly the known 
writings of Napoleon’s youth; but Mirabeau 
praised the “ History of Corsica” greatly— 
we confess we cannot understand why; 
and the “ Letter to Buttafuaco,” and 
the “ Supper of Beaucaire,” are instinct 
with genuine thought and passion, the 
last, too, with sound reflections on war. 
M. Levy has dealt very slightly on those 
obscure passages in Napoleon’s career, when 
he was dismissed from the army, and when 
he played a kind of Eighteenth Brumaire 
in Corsica: Jung has placed these in the 
very worst light, and a commentator of this 
day should enlarge on them. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose, as M. Levy says, that 
Napoleon was not the master spirit in the 
famous operations of the siege of Toulon, 
the first exhibition of his genius in war. 
His correspondence reveals his well-known 
plan; the narrative of his commentaries 
has become history, and is fully accepted, 
even by Lanfrey. As to the young 
artillery officer not being singled out for 
special eulogy in orders of the day, this 
mere negation is of no real value; and 
Marmont, certainly an unfriendly witness, 
says that Napoleon’s ascendancy in the 


army was complete. M. Levy, too, has 
almost slurred over a curious passage in 
the Emperor’s life, his relations with the 
younger Robespierre, an accident which 
has made defamers describe him as a 
Jacobin terrorist; a more ridiculous false¬ 
hood was never uttered, as Napoleon’s acts 
at this very time attest. Nor do we find 
much in this book concerning the intrigues 
through which, in 1795, Napoleon was kept 
down before Vendemiaire—another nook 
of history that ought to be searched; and 
M. Levy hardly refers to the campaign of 
1794—the prelude to the masterpiece of 
1796—though the arms of France on the 
Italian frontier were really directed in 1794 
by the coming chief of Areola and Rivoli. 

The campaign of Italy revealed Napoleon 
to fortune ; and thenceforward his com¬ 
manding figure overshadows and directs 
European history, until it vanishes in 1815. 
M. Levy, confining himself to his task, 
glances at that career of wonders from the 
inner side; and he has done, in the main, 
his work ably. The detractors, who have 
denied Napoleon’s genius in war—even the 
capable but unscrupulous Charras—have 
long ago disappeared into nothingness: 
they deserve no more attention than the 
petty experts who have laboured in vain 
to puff up Moltke into the proportions of 
the mighty chief of Austerlitz. Napoleon 
was truly the modern Hannibal: not that, 
like all warriors, he did not commit mis¬ 
takes ; but that in originality, in resource, 
in calculation, in craft, in all that consti- 
stutes, in a word, a great captain, he stands 
easily supreme over the generals of this 
age. M. Levy has brought out very well 
one of the Emperor’s highest military gifts, 
his power over the hearts of his soldiery; 
and he has justly remarked that Napoleon’s 
Marshals were, in too many instances, 
ungrateful servants. But he has not indi¬ 
cated, with sufficient clearness, how these 
satellites were reduced to puppets by the 
domination of their mighty master, and how 
this was often attended with bad results in 
the field. We do not find in this work an 
allusion to Napoleon’s foreign and internal 
policy; and this subject should have been 
noticed, however limited was the scope of 
the author. The colossal ambition which 
remodelled the map of Europe in the nine¬ 
teenth century, which made France supreme 
in three-fourths of the continent, and which 
conceived the famous Continental system, 
shows a nature essentially of a different 
kind from that of the rulers and statesmen 
of the day; but it also proves that, splendid 
as were his gifts, Napoleon was wanting in 
the highest wisdom, and did not rightly 
comprehend the forces that control events 
in the modern world. So, too, the majestic 
reforms of the Consulate give Napoleon a 
place among the greatest men who have 
founded states and created empires; but 
here again he misinterpreted the time, and 
he almost undid his work by his rule of 
despotic force. M. Levy, however, has 
dwelt with effect on what we may call the 
internal working of Napoleon’s government 
abroad and at home. He does justice to 
the astonishing energy, the neverceasing 
attention to details, and, in a word, the 
matchless administrative power exhibited 
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by Napoleon in bis gigantic task; and be 
has truly pointed out that tbe First Consul 
and Emperor succeeded in getting together 
a body of most capable public servants, if 
some of them were corrupt and faithless, 
and nearly all had suffered from the bad 
influence of an era of revolutionary change. 
And M. Levy has dwelt, with correct em¬ 
phasis, on a marked feature of Napoleon’s 
conduct, in this position of supreme au¬ 
thority : his sallies of vehemenoe cannot be 
denied, but there never was a more generous 
master, or one who made more allowance 
for mere errors, while properly intolerant 
of deception and waste. 

We may pass over the special faults of 
Napoleon’s policy abroad and at home. The 
abandonment of Venice, the quarrel with 
England, the League of Tilsit, the invasion 
of Spain, the armistice of Pleistnitz, his 
suppression of the press, his spy system, 
his hard, despotio tendencies, illustrate in 
many ways his character, but do not require 
particular notice. It is otherwise with what 
must be deemed his crimes; and here M. 
Levy avoids inquiry: yet the ostrich attracts 
the hunter by hiding its head. Many of 
the charges made in this respect are false: 
for example, Lanfrey himself gives up the 
calumny that Napoleon poisoned plague- 
stricken soldiers; and no one now believes 
in the absurd story that the victor of 
Marengo murdered Desaix, the brilliant 
lieutenant, who saved him from defeat. The 
chief of these accusations are two ; and we 
shall say a few words on eaoh. Napoleon 
certainly handed over to slaughter the 
Turkish prisoners taken at Jaffa; and the 
plea that they had broken their parole 
appears to be not borne out by the facts. 
This was an atrocious deed of blood; but if 
we recollect what Europeans have done to 
Asiatics in too many instances, it is unfair 
to visit Napoleon with special censure. The 
same view must in justice be taken of the 
First Consul’s most wrongful acts in the 
tragic affair of the Due D’Enghien: the 
Due was unfairly made prisoner, was seized 
in neutral territory, in defiance of law, and 
was condemned, at dead of night, by a 
mock-tribunal, without an opportunity of 
defence, on an obsolete charge, prepared 
artfully by Napoleon himself. But, in pro¬ 
nouncing on the First Consul’s conduct, the 
character of the age must be borne in mind: 
it was an age of violence and terrible deeds; 
it was the age of the execution of Caraccioli 
and Ney, and of the assassination of the 
plenipotentiaiies of France at Bastadt. Old 
Europe would do well to lay these things to 
heart; and it cannot be kept out of sight 
that a murderous plot, in which one at least 
of the Bourbons took part, provoked the 
unhappy tragedy of Vincennes, and that 
Talleyrand, usually a calm-minded man, was 
certainly one of its principal authors. These 
considerations extenuate much; and on the 
other hand, it is perfectly plain that the 
nature of Napoleon was humane not cruel, 
and that his acts of clemency and forgive¬ 
ness were many and striking. Passing from 
this subject, we may briefly remark that M. 
Levy has done good service, in thoroughly 
refuting the vile charges of incestuous 
criminality made against Napoleon. We 
would not allude to this revolting topic had ^ 


not Taine dared to recur to it, and to rake 
in the filth of abominable lies collected by 
the basest of mankind to tickle the prurient 
fancy of Louis XVIII. and of other sur¬ 
vivors of the Court of Louis XV. No one 
who has read Napoleon’s letters to Pauline, 
his favourite but often rebuked sister, and 
to Hortense Beauharnais, his brother’s 
wife, a favourite, too, but often harshly 
dealt with, could give the slightest oredenoe 
to these odious calumnies. 

M. Levy’s account of Napoleon in the life 
of home, is indisputably the best part of 
his work. The narrative, indeed, is over¬ 
charged with details, and does not bring 
out its subject in clear relief; but it is 
excellent in its copious knowledge and 
research. Napoleon was not a faithful 
husband : he had passing attachments and 
several mistresses; and hypocritical censors 
may take the admission. But when we 
recollect that his age was that of the sexual 
orgies of the French [Revolution, and that 
no man probably was ever more tempted; 
above all, when we recollect what was the 
morality of the crowned heads of his day, 
history will hardly care to throw a stone at 
him. She notes with irony that George 
IV. was called the First Gentleman in 
Europe by those who invoke her adverse 
sentence on one she must place in proud 
pre-eminence. M. Levy has thrown some 
fresh light on the early married life of 
Josephine, and has conclusively shown that, 
while Napoleon at first loved her with 
heartfelt passion, she regarded him with 
ill-concealed indifference, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, was faithless to him. Bearing 
this fact in mind, the Emperor was a most 
indulgent husband to a very worthless 
consort. As for the divorce, it was a high 
act of state, sanctioned by Josephine and the 
nation as a whole; it is truly amazing to hear 
it denounced by those who approve the pro¬ 
ceedings against Queen Caroune. The mar¬ 
riage with Marie Louise was another affair 
of politics. Napoleon’s delicate attentions 
and unceasing kindness to his Austrian 
wife cannot be gainsaid, calamitous as the 
marriage proved to himself; her own letters 
proved she was really touched by them. 
But hers was a shallow and ignoble nature; 
she disgraced herself by an adulterous pas¬ 
sion; and she was utterly unworthy of a 
man like Napoleon. The most attractive 
and striking features, however, of the purely 
domestic life of Napoleon will be found in 
his relations with those of his own blood. 
The admirable letter written to Letizia 
Bonaparte, while he was in his teens, on 
the death of his father—a letter eloquent 
for its good feeling and judgment—is, so to 
speak, an index of what Napoleon was to 
his kindred during his extraordinary life. 
He shared a crust with Louis, brought up 
Jerome, directed the affairs of his indigent 
home, with the ascendancy which he could 
not help, but with kindly affection and 
tact; and, often greatly against his instincts, 
he raised brothers and sisters to thrones as 
he rose to empire. His letters to Madame 
Mere, to Joseph, to Jerome, nay, to every 
member of his family, in all that relates to 
domestic affairs, are models of sense and of 
ood taste and feeling; and the same may 
e said of those to Eugene, to IJortense, 


and to all who belonged to them. And 
nothing, too, could be more unfair than to 
judge Napoleon by angry expressions em¬ 
ployed towards his crowned brothers in 
thwarting his policy. This was an official 
correspondence with vassal princes, in most 
instances utterly in the wrong; and what 
it really proves is that he had placed, in 
a great measure, owing to partial kindness, 
these royal puppets in a false position. 

M. Levy does not dwell much on the 
minor charges urged against Napoleon by 
suoh accusers as Mme. Remusat and Mine, 
de 8tael. He was occasionally brusque, 
and even coarse, in manner; but “ Hell 
has no fury like a woman scorned,” and 
diatribes from such mouths scarcely deserve 
notice. The evidence of Goethe outweighs 
such stuff. Napoleon’s language and bear¬ 
ing had a peculiar charm, and his conversa¬ 
tion was pregnant with fine thought and 
good sense. The intense selfishness that 
has been laid to his charge was really 
almost an opposite quality: he identified 
self with the national greatness, and he 
staked and lost all in the interest of France. 
M. Levy’s conception of this great man is, 
we have remarked, imperfect and weak. 
Napoleon had little of the “ upright 
bourgeois ” in him, as little as of the “ eon- 
dotticre” of Taine, or the utterly unprincipled 
“ bravo ” of Jung. On the contrary, he 
possessed, in the very highest degree, the 
enius Italy has now and then produced: 
e certainly was superior to Oaesar in war, 
he had the art of ruling of the great 
Roman Pontiffs. In his essential nature, too, 
he was noble and grand, flawed, no doubt, 
with passion, but commanding reverence for 
fine aspirations and glorious aims: large- 
minded, generous, and with deep sympathies: 
in some respects an image of the fabled 
Prometheus. He saved France from defeat 
and anarchy; he gave her all that is solid 
in her social structure; and if he overran 
the continent he did it immense benefits. 
Why then was his fall so sudden and 
terrible, and why has calumny ever since 
been at work upon him ? It was because 
Napoleon, in some respects, was not a man 
of the nineteenth century: his ideal was 
that of one of the great conquerors 
and legislators who establish empires in 
the earliest stages of human progress; and 
his gigantic work was not in harmony with 
his time. He trusted a nation spoiled by 
revolution, and never stable throughout its 
history; he defied the order of long settled 
Europe and the forces of ancient tradition 
and usage; and striking against the flaming 
walls of the world, he perished, overwhelmed 
by his own greatness. But his figure, even 
in ruin, is sublime; and the herd of libellers 
who try to defaoe it “strike in vain,” as he 
said, “ on unyielding granite.” 

WlLLTAM O’CONNOR MoRKIS. 


TWO BOOKS ON GREEK LITERATURE. 

The Growth and Influence of Classical Grid 
Poetry. By R. G. Jebb. (Macmillans.) 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. 
Butcher. (Macmillans.) 

The editor of Sophocles and the translator 
of the Odyssey are too well known to 
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scholars to need a word of commendation. 
The name of either master guarantees the 
excellence of the book which bears it. But 
each of these volumes is addressed to a 
■wider public than the immediate pupils of 
either professor, or the critical student of 
Oreek in general. The aim of both is to 
sliow what the Greek genius did for the 
enlightenment and joy of the world, and to 
claim for Greek literature the honour which 
is due to it, though grudgingly conceded 
nowadays by many who fancy that we have 
nothing more to learn from Plato, and that 
Homer is as dead as Beowulf or Klopstock. 
If any scorn Greek, let him read Prof. 
Jebb or Prof. Butcher, and mark the 
earnest conviction with which a man of 
many-sided culture, fully aware of the 
claims of modern literature, traces much 
of what is best in it back to Hellenic 
Bources. If any honour Greek, let him 
read it. 

“Vos exemplaria Graces 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 

But in a leisure hour between day and 
night, when the Anthology is more to your 
mind than Aeschylus or Pindar, remind 
Horace, if he chide you, that Homer nods 
and Apollo’s bow is not always strung, and 
read in charming English, full of the best 
Greek qualities, proportion, sanity, music, 
the history of all that was quick and stirring 
in Hellas, centuries before the birth of 
intellect in the West and North of Europe. 
If the poets alone enchant you, read 
Prof. Jebb ; if you would discover unex¬ 
pected charms in Demosthenes, and new 
lessons for this age in the political pre¬ 
cepts of Aristotle, read Prof. Butcher too, 
and skip none of his quotations. Are you 
zealous for Hebraism ? You will find that 
a faith in “le miracle grec” need not 
estrange you from “ le miracle juif.” 
Both writers recognise frankly that Greek 
morality, though high, was narrow, and 
allow that the Bible possesses, in a truer 
sense even than Hellenic literature, the gift 
of eternal youth, and a new significance for 
each generation. 

The lectures on Greek poetry were de¬ 
livered in 1892 at Baltimore, during Prof. 
Jebb’s tenure of the Percy Turnbull 
Memorial Lectureship of Poetry. A grace¬ 
ful Greek epigram fitly commemorates the 
occasion. The eight lectures cover the 
history of Greek poetry from the Homeric 
to the Alexandrian period, though they do 
not discuss in much detail any later poetry 
than that of Euripides. The writer has 
brought into prominence the organic de¬ 
velopment of Greek poetry during its three 
chief periods: the epic, the lyric, the dra¬ 
matic. In all of these it was intimately and 
vitally associated with the life of the Greek 
nation. “The laws of epos were evolved 
by the conditions of a minstrel’s recitation 
nt a banquet, or on some public occasion. 
The laws of the lyric were shaped by the 
requirements of choral worship at Dorian 
festivals, or by the usages of Aeolian 
society. The principal laws of drama were 
determined by the Attic ritual of Dionysus.” 
Thus from Homer to Pindar, from Pindar 
to Aeschylus and Sophocles, the progress 
was orderly and logical: first came the 
narrative, then the ode, then the combina¬ 


tion of the two, with the addition of dialogue. 
The great procession of the poets moved in 
a stately order, guided and sustained by a 
venerable tradition. There were no other 
sacred books than their hymns and trage¬ 
dies ; there was as yet no prose. Homer 
was to the Athenians almost as venerable as 
Moses and the Prophets to Israel; and his 
successors, more consciously than he, held it 
their duty and privilege as well to teach 
religion and morality as to uphold the strict 
canon of literary form. Euripides, as his 
contemporaries themselves observed, intro¬ 
duced a certain licence both in matter and 
in style ; and modern writers agree in dis¬ 
cerning in him the first beginning of the 
romantic drama. At least he was the last 
of the great line. After him different styles 
and classes of composition sprang up with¬ 
out so much method or logical sequence as 
had hitherto prevailed: the comedy of man¬ 
ners, the pastoral idyll, the epigram, the 
didactic poem, the artificial epic, were all 
in fashion, and each man wrote as he would, 
in the manner of the Roman, and of most 
modem schools of poetry. 

Thus, Prof. Jebb dwells most fully on the five 
poets, whom he regards as the most character¬ 
istic of the true Hellenic age: Homer, Pindar, 
and the three great Attic tragedians. He 
gives a whole lecture, indeed, to the early 
lyric poets, of whom wo possess so few but 
so splendid fragments; but he devotes an 
equal space to Pindar alone, the greatest of 
them all; and we would choose this lecture 
on Pindar as a specimen of the writer’s 
skill at its best. It gives a brilliant picture 
of the age in which Pindar lived, in the 
pride of his strength and skill, raised always 
by his primacy in song as far above ordinary 
mortals as were the Olympic victors, for 
whom he sang, in the moment of their 
triumph. But Pindar is too lavish of 
splendid phrases and magnificent metaphors: 
the very wealth of his inexhaustible gonius 
becomes fatiguing. He was a Theban, and 
Thebes was the capital of Boeotia. The 
Thebans were the Hite of that provincial 
district, and Pindar was without a peer in 
Thebes. “The great Emathian conqueror ” 
thought so ; and the poet Cowley, in one of 
his Pindarique Odes, has justly observed 
that 

Pindar is imitable by none ; 

The Phoenix Pindar is a vast Species alone. 

But he was sometimes ponderous, and did 
not possess that perfect taste and sobrioty 
which charm us here and there among the 
poets of “ the sprinkled isles,” but which 
were pre-eminently Attic, and belonged, 
most of all Athenian poets, to Sophocles. 

Of Athens Renan has said : “II y a un 
lieu ou la perfection existe: il n’y en a pas 
deux: e’est celui-la.” Athens was the home 
of the drama: it was the home, too, of the 
great Greek prose writers, of the historians 
and the orators, and, above all, of Plato, 
whose inimitable style conveys not the mere 
results of thought, but thought itself, alive 
and ever changing in the rapid, elusive 
turns of the dialogue. A keen, lively 
criticism of the life around them gives a 
freshness and vitality to the Attic authors, 
to which writers of a more literary and 
bookish age have seldom attained. Prof. 
Butcher dwells at length on this aspect of 


the Greek genius in his chapter on “ The 
Written and the .Spoken Word,” with regrets 
that reading has so largely superseded speech 
iu modern life, that conversation worthy of 
the name is almost extinct, and that learning 
suffers in being kept apart from life. The 
essays entitled “ What we owe to Greece,” 
“The Greek idea of the State,” and “The 
Unity of Learning ” are already familiar, 
we hope, to many ; for they, and the rest of 
the series, with one exception, appeared in 
the first edition of the book, which contained 
also a longer essay, now detached from it, 
on the “ Poetics of Aristotle.” The collec¬ 
tion would have gained in unity of style by 
the sacrifice of another member, the essay 
on “ Sophocles.” This was originally an 
excellent review of Prof. Jebb’s edition of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus ; it has boen trans¬ 
formed into an essay on the dramatist, not 
with complete success. By the stylo of the 
more independent essays, it is convicted of 
an humbler origin. The book in its present 
form ends with a new chapter on “ The 
Dawn of Romanticism in Groek Poetry,” 
which should be read in close connexion 
with that on “The Melancholy of the 
Greeks.” With all their love of brilliant 
lights and sharp outlines, both in the world 
of thought and in that of sense, there were 
moments when the Greeks of all genera¬ 
tions wandered into shadowy places, and 
shuddered and were afraid. The terrors of 
death, the dread of an unknown future, 
chilled them in the midst of life ; and they 
turned for consolation, as modern poets have 
done, to the tranquil beauty of the natural 
world. 

Campbell Dodgsox. 


The Gospel according io Peter : a Study. By 

the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 

(Longmans.) 

The conclusion reached by the author in 
this treatise is : that in the recently recovered 
fragment of the Gospel according to Peter 
we have a primitive and less crystallised 
form of the Christian tradition as it has 
come to us in the three Synoptic Gospelp, 
and that it furnishes no evidence which 
requires us to assign it to a later date than 
the canonical Gospels. On the other hand, 
strong efforts have been made to show that 
the writer of the Petrine Gospel worked 
with all our canonical Gospels before him, 
and that, where he does not follow them, 
the apparently new matter found in the 
fragment is iu almost every instance taken 
from tho Old Testament writings by a 
process commonly spoken of as the Gnosis. 
The method of interpretation therein fol¬ 
lowed was systematised in tho second cen¬ 
tury, and more especially in the second half 
of it, and therefore the Petrine fragment 
cannot be assigned to an earlier time. 

In the application of this test, the frag¬ 
ment has not been quite fairly dealt with. 
Obviously the argument cannot be urged 
against it with any show of justice, unless 
it can be shown that this method of tho 
Gnosis has not affected the form of our 
canonical Gospels, or has affected it in much 
slighter measure. To this point I confino 
myself in these remarks. It is not too 
much to say that the whole controversy 
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turns upon it. The contention, then, is that 
in Gospels written subsequently to our 
canonical ones the Gnosis led directly to 
the invention of incidents, and consequently 
to the growth of a false history, and that 
from this tendency the canonical Gospels 
are at all events comparatively free. 
If this may not be asserted, the argument 
is manifestly at fault. It is implied that 
we have nothing in our Four Gospels 
which carries us to the full development of 
this Gnosis, as it is put before us in the 
Peregrinatio ad loca tancta ascribed to Silvia 
of Aquitaine. For three hours daily during 
the forty days of the Lenten fast, the people 
were taught at Jerusalem, as Silvia puts it, 
that “ nothing took place which had not 
been foretold, and nothing had been fore¬ 
told which had not obtained its fulfilment.” 
Prophecy, it is urged, thus reacted on 
history, or on what passed for such. Nay, 
it not merely furnished details of incidents, 
it supplied materials for incidents, and even 
for whole series of incidents. So great, we 
are told, was the success achieved, that “it 
becomes difficult to distinguish what may 
be a direct reference in a prophetical book 
from a trick of style borrowed from the 
prophet or pure legend invented out of their 
writings.” We are further told that, what¬ 
ever other results may be produced by such 
a system as this, it cannot fail to impair the 
historical sense, and finally to destroy it. 
It is manifest that an incident suggested by 
words or phrases in a book is not an 
incident of history at all. The colouring of 
an incident is one thing; the fact, which 
may be described in high-flown or exagger¬ 
ated language, is another. But if the 
supposed fact itself owes its birth to a 
supposed prediction, it has no foundation, 
mid it answers to nothing beyond the 
imagination or inventiveness of the writer. 
This manufacturing of what is meant to be 
taken as history is set down as the special 
sin of the author of the Petrine Gospel. He 
has been spoken of as an adept in this 
method of prophetical interpretation, and 
is therefore marked as one wno has worked 
up or fabricated his history at a time when 
this system of Gnosis was in full swing. In 
other words, the Gospel could not have 
been written before the closing years of the 
second century. 

To say the least, this is a broad and 
sweeping conclusion to draw from extremely 
slender evidence, if indeed we ought not to 
pronounce the whole argument to be alto¬ 
gether inadmissible. Clearly, unless the 
Canonical Gospels can be proved to be 
entirely different in method from this 
supposed Petrine Gospel, the argument 
cannot with any fairness be applied to the 
latter. A few verses of this Gospel are all 
that have been recovered as yet from the 
sepulchres at Akhmim; but we need not 
await further discoveries before we say that 
this argument is a two-edged sword. It is 
indisputable that, if any discredit be attached 
to this Gospel from the supposed way in 
which it has been put together, the same 
discredit must in the right measure be 
attached to all other narratives which 
betray the influence and presence of the 
same method and system. I am in no way 
concerned to defend the author of this 


fragment. My contention is only that he 
is not fairly (nay, that he is most unfairly) 
dealt with, if it can be shown that his 
habits of thought and impression are fully 
shared by the compilers of the canonical 
Gospels. It is merely inequitable to dis¬ 
credit the Petrine writer for constructing 
his narrative on a framework furnished by 
the language of ancient prophecy, unless it 
can be first shown that the charge does not 
apply to the canonical Evangelists. It is 
quite possible (if it be not in a high degree 
likely) that a close examination of the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives may 
force on us the conclusion that a vast num¬ 
ber of incidents mentioned in them are 
referred to passages in the Old Testament, 
and that of all the passages so cited there 
is scarcely one which has not been misunder¬ 
stood and misquoted, or else so twisted as to 
deceive all who are not on their guard 
against this so-called Gnosis. It is impos¬ 
sible to go into this question here in full 
detail. It is enough to say that the passage, 
for instance, which is used for the warrant 
or sanction for the fact of the flight to 
Egypt and the return thonce has been 
obtained by cutting away the whole context 
of five or six words, which are thus made to 
mean that God called the infant Jesus out 
of Egypt, although the call in the prophecy 
is strictly and solely the call addressed to a 
rebellious house and to children given over 
to idolatry. If the charge against the 
Petrine evangelist is to be sustained, then 
the Synoptic narrative of the flight into 
Egypt and its sequel has as much and as 
little reality as the Gnosis which spied it 
out in the sentences of Hosea. 

Nor, indeed, can it be said with truth that 
the language of the Psalms has affected only 
the style of the first Synoptist, when he 
comes to speak of the parabolic teaching of 
Jesus. The intent and purpose of this 
teaching is declared to be the blinding of 
the people in order that they should not be 
healed and their sins be forgiven them. 
This openly acknowledged purpose is de¬ 
clared to be set forth by the prophet Isaiah; 
but when we turn to the prophetical page, 
we find that ho is not speaking of parables 
at all, and that the words have precisely the 
opposite meaning; and it is clear that the 
Evangelist misrepresents the Great Teacher 
quite as much as he misrepresents the 
prophet whose words he professes to cite. 
But if the Gospel of Peter is to be dis¬ 
credited on the ground of a Gnosis which 
has suggested the incidents of the narrative, 
then the introduction of the long series of 
parables is due to the same Gnosis applied 
to a passage of Isaiah, which means some¬ 
thing totally different. 

Still more significant is the change which 
suddenly comes over the Synoptic narratives, 
when Jesus sets His face to go to Jerusalem, 
and puts before the disciples the details of 
coming events. There is no reason for this 
change in previous occurrences, and the 
catastrophe now predicted is set forth not 
in mere indefinite outline, but in the most 
minute detail. The whole is put before the 
disciples as an issue to be brought about by 
an inexorable necessity, and to be brought 
about also in precise accordance with the 
sayings of prophets who had lived in the 
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old time. If, then, the charge brought 
against the Petrine Gospel is to be pushed 
home here, it will follow that the history of 
the Passion is built up on a collection of 
sayings gleaned from the old writings ; or, 
in other words, is not history at all. But 
there is no warrant for denying that they 
are, or that they may be, the outgrowth of 
a Gnosis applied to old prophetical writings. 
All the passages cited are more or less 
misquoted and misunderstood, and some of 
them mutilated or garbled. 

And, further, the exercise of this Gnosis 
is openly avowed in the Synoptics. It is 
said to receive its supreme sanction from 
the risen Teacher himself in the closing 
narratives of the third canonical Gospel. 
The two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus are rebuked, not for the short¬ 
ness of their memory and for their 
disregard of facts made known to them in 
their own experience, but for their unbelief 
of what the prophets had spoken. The 
things which had perplexed them must 
happen because they had been foretold; 
and because they had been foretold, there¬ 
fore the Christ must suffer them. So in the 
manifestation which subsequently took place, 
Jesus tells them that all the things written in 
the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and 
Psalms concerning Him must be fulfilled. 
Their eyes are then opened, not that they 
might be able to weigh the evidence of 
facts, but that they might understand the 
writingt (Luke xxiv. 44) which must be 
fulfilled. We have here not perhaps the 
exact words ascribed to Silvia of Aquitaine; 
but we have, nevertheless, a dear statement 
of the two canons laid down in the Pere¬ 
grinatio ad loca tancta, (1) that nothing took 
place which had not been foretold, and (2) 
nothing had been foretold which had not 
obtained its fulfilment. Most assuredly in 
this argument we have not the smallest 
justification for assigning the Gospel of 
Peter to an author who had all, or any, of 
our canonical Gospels before him. 

I have kept myself to one point in an 
inquiry which may prove to be momentous. 
The author of this “ Study ” on the Petrine 
Gospel has gone over the whole ground with 
a completeness which seems to leave nothing 
to be desired, and with a patience never 
broken by the vehemence of controversy. 
The subject is one in which nothing can be 
done to any good purpose, except by the 
exercise of a scrupulously fair and dis¬ 
passionate judgment. 

George W. Cox. 


Memorials of Old Haileybury. By Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, etc. (Constable.) 


Tms handsome volume labours somewhat 
under the disadvantage of defective editing: 
while, as a collection of contributions by 
numerous hands, it contains incoherencies, 
repetitions, and inaccuracies. The register 
of names at the end has been compiled 
in a perfunctory way: no dates of birth, 
details of parentage, or education being 
given, nor any due identification of those 
who—like the late Dean Merivale—left 
the College without entering the Indian 
Civil Service. It may, nevertheless, be 
conscientiously welcomed and commended 
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as a noticeable book: executed, indeed, 
with unequal degrees of ability, but usually 
with care, and always in a spirit of urbanity 
and consideration, alike for the living ana 
the dead. 

The East India College—to give the exact 
title of what is here called “ old Hailoybury ” 
—was opened, in 1800, as an academy for 
the special training of aspirants to the higher 
class of posts in the transmarine administra¬ 
tion of the Company. Closed in 18.57, its 
existence of half-a-century just indicates the 
appearance and disappearance of a system 
of government which could only be tentative 
and temporary, but which, none the less, pro¬ 
duced men who had an important influence 
on Indian history. Among the civilians 
turned out by the College may be mentioned 
Holt Mackenzie and II. M. Bird, the great 
agrarian reformers, to whom is due the social 
and commercial prosperity—such as it is— 
of Hindustan. Other names will occur to 
those who have any knowledge of the 
subject, such as those of Thoby Prinsep, 
Sir G. Clerk, Bryan Hodgson, James Tho¬ 
mason, John Muir, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir R. Temple, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and many more: men who showed 
various abilities, in India especially, but 
sometimes in less remote fields of distinction. 
During the terrible year of the Mutiny, 
several of the Haileybury men were exposed 
to trials for which the training of the College 
could have afforded no special preparation. 
The writer of this notice may be excused if 
he observes that he has recorded these 
services elsewhere ( Fifty-Seven , 1883), 

although Sir M. Monier-Williams does not 
appear to have heard of the work. 

Nor would comic elements be wholly 
wanting to a complete account of the 
College, although Sir Monier assures us 
that he has endeavoured to exclude 
them:—“ I soon became aware,” he says 
in the opening of that section for which he 
is particularly responsible, “that to make 
my chronicle at all valuable, it would be 
necessary to resist the temptation to be 
simply amusing.” Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of anecdotic frivolity has found its 
way, here and there, the best part being 
that relating to the Rev. Richard Jones, 
late of the Charity Commission, who was 
for some years Professor of Political 
Economy at the College. This able but 
eccentric divine was compelled by the 
academic routine to take his turn with the 
other ordained Professors as a preacher in 
the College chapel, and the grotesque 
nature of those appearances receives ade¬ 
quate description in the present work:— 

“ The pulpit was in front of the altar, and 
Btood facing the congregation, with its back to 
the communion-rails. It had to bo ascended 
with some agility from behind, and the mani¬ 
festation was rather like that of the figure of 
those toy-boxes whose lid you open, and whose 
inmate starts at once into considerable stature. 
First, an amazing rumbling of stools (over 
which Jones invariably fell), then a panting 
for breath, a groaning and a muttering; and 
lastly, with a start, the elevation of a huge 
torso, surmounted by a colossal red face in¬ 
carnadined beyond its wont by recent exertion, 
and this again wreathed in a little brown wig, 
somewhat disarranged by the troubles of the 
ascent.”— From a note by J. W. Sherer, C.8.T. 


Some capital anecdotes are added, to 
illustrate the character of the discourses 
which usually resulted from this truly 
prodigious presentation; and in this one 
instance, at least, the editor and his con¬ 
tributors have by no means resisted the 
temptation to make their work amusing. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that they could not 
find room for “ The Rape of the Billiard- 
table,” which might have supplied a still 
more striking chapter. Does a certain 
noble Marquess recollect when his name was 
associated with that of a far humbler in¬ 
dividual in a magistrate’s warrant on a 
charge of burglary ? 

But these lights and shadows of college 
life ought not to hide from us the important 
fact that the teaching at Haileybury wai 
often imparted by men of real distinction. 
Henry Melvill, the famous preacher; Jere- 
mie, afterwards Regius Professor at Cam¬ 
bridge and Dean of Lincoln; Edward 
Eastwick, T. R. Malthus, Sir James Stephen, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Empson, editor of the 
Edinburgh Renew —these were only the best 
known out of a body of really high-class 
men who at one time or another filled chairs. 
Some at least of the students derived from 
the lectures of such men the materials of 
culture and knowledge; and a full descrip¬ 
tion of college life from the professorial 
point of view would be relieved by many 
interesting associations. Harriet Martineau, 
who visited the college as the guest of 
Malthus in 1832-4, has given a pleasant 
picture, which Sir Monier has done well to 
prefix to his own narrative. 

There are only two Haileybury civilians 
in the service now; and when Mr. Justice 
Prinsep shall have laid aside his ermine, 
and Sir Charles Pritchard made his last 
speech in the Viceregal Council, the species 
will be as extinct as the Dodo. They were 
of all sorts, but in general possessed the 
common qualities of courage and honesty, 
being loyal to their employers—of whom 
they were often sons or nephews—and 
faithful to the people of India, for admin¬ 
istering whose affairs they received a modest 
recompense. As the Alma Mater of these 
men “ old Haileybury ” deserved a record. 

H. G. Keene. 


NEW NOVEES. 

Katherine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A Daughter of Music. By G. Colmore. In 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

A Great Temptation. By Dora Russell. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Recipe for Diamonds. By. C. J. Outliffe 
Hyne. (Heinemann.) 

Lost on Du- Corrig, or 'Twixt Earth and Ocean. 

By Standish O’Grady. (Cassells.) 

Needs Must. By Amelia S. 0. Young 
(Pamela Sneyd). (Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co.) 

The New Arcadia. An Australian Story. 
By Horace Tucker. (Sonnenschein.) 

From the last chapter of Katherine Lauder¬ 
dale, the reader loarns that it is the first of 
a series of novels dealing with contemporary 
life in the United States, as that life is' 


illustrated in the fortunes of a New York 
family. The series will do for American 
society what a preceding series did for 
Italian society, with apparently this 
difference: that it will deal only with the 
annals of a single generation, and that it 
will, therefore, be more restricted in range, 
and consequently more minute in treat¬ 
ment, than the set of stories which closed 
with Pietro Ghishri. Indeed, in this 
matter of minuteness Katherine Lauderdale 
is probably unique—is certainly all but 
unique—in English or American fiction. 
Its three well-filled volumes are occupied 
with the events of only five days; and, 
though they are certainly five very critical 
and determining days in the history of the 
two principal characters, the experiment is 
as bold as it is novel. More important, 
however, than its boldness or its novelty, 
is the fact of its conspicuous success. The 
material supplied by imagination and in¬ 
vention fills admirably the space allotted 
to it; and the only defect in the literary 
mechanism of the novel is the introduction 
in the first volume of an appallingly com¬ 
plicated genealogical problem which every 
reader will find unappetising, and which 
most readers will leave as insoluble. 
Happily, however, one makes the dis¬ 
covery that it is easy to eDjoy a very 
admirable story without knowing the 
exact degrees of relationship or connexion 
existing among John Ralston, Hamilton 
Bright, Frank Miner, Walter Crowdie, 
and the great army of Lauderdales; 
so the genealogical trouble is both 
trifling and transient. Katherine Lauderdale 
is, in one important respect, a great im¬ 
provement upon its immediate predecessor. 
There is not perhaps a greater body of story 
in the new book than there was in Marion 
Darche ; but Katherine Lauderdale is much 
more substantial and “ feeding,” more direct 
and business-like: there are none of those 
pages of brilliant, elusive irrelevance which 
made one think that in the course of his 
travels westward a delightful writer had got 
a little off the line of least resistance. We 
soon perceive the motive of the story—John 
Ralston’s unfortunate habit, and its possible 
influence upon his relations with Katherine; 
and never for the course of a single chapter 
are we out of touch with this dominant 
theme, which, it may be noted as a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the recent trend of fiction, 
would have been an all but impossible 
theme ten years ago. Of course Janet's Re¬ 
pentance, which is more than thirty-five 
years old, may be quoted against me; but 
the example is hardly to the point, for the 
interest of George Eliot’s story is tragic, 
and it is only very lately that so obvious 
a motive as a habit of intemperance has 
been lifted from the region of farce into that 
of serious comedy. Mr. Crawford’s treat¬ 
ment of it is singularly skilful—skilful alike 
in its emphasis and its avoidances—if, in¬ 
deed, this be the right word to use, for the 
combined reticence and adequacy of the 
portrait of Ralston are due less to mere skill 
than to that healthy artistic instinct, the 
flower of which is perfect taste. Ralston, 
rather than Katherine, is really central in 
the book, which, nevertheless, is perhaps 
rightly named, as she is the dominating in- 
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fluence in liis life, and is therefore the 
maker of the story. The subordinate per¬ 
sonages, who are to come to the front in 
succeeding novels, are drawn with a few 
strong characteristic strokes, the only one 
of them who seems unsatisfactory being 
Walter Crowdie, the painter, about whom 
we are told either too much or too little. 
Even he, however, excites curiosity, and in 
the first number of a narrative series such 
excitement is indispensable. The best com¬ 
pliment I can pay to Katherine Lauderdale 
takes the form of apparent paradox. It 
satisfies its reader, and. at the same time 
leaves him hungry. 

A policy of non-committal is safe, and 
there would be perfect Bafety even in com¬ 
mitting oneself to the statement that A 
Daughter of Music is a novol of exceptional 
ability and force. It is this, undoubtedly ; 
but it is more than this: it is a book charac¬ 
terised by something which is very like 
genius. The moorland solitude, with its 
single journeying figuro, on which the 
curtain rises, and the wayfarer’s welcome to 
Heather Den took one reader back at once 
to hours of boyish entrancement at Wuther- 
ing Heights ; and, to the close of the third 
volume, a spell like that of the strange story 
of Heathclill and Edgar and Catherine 
was upon him. Still, there are differences 
betwoen A Daughter of Music and the master¬ 
piece of Emily Bronte, which are not loss 
important than the obvious resemblances. 
They are both books of sombre power and 
passion; but in the more recent one there is 
manifest an instiuctive and well cultivated 
aesthetic sense, which gives a new charm, 
though it was the very absence of this sense 
which left Emily Bronte free for the relent¬ 
less realism that arrests and holds the ima¬ 
gination. A Daughter of Music is the story 
of the conflict of two men for dominance 
over a woman, and of the conflict in the 
woman herself between soul and sense, 
or, as she puts it, between the demands of 
her “life” and of her “nature.” Rhoda 
Wichelow, with her sphinx-like Leonardo 
face, has loved since childhood Paul Garnet, 
the sole companion of her moorland isola¬ 
tion, and in him has found full satisfaction. 
Then into hor life comes Anthony Dexter, 
with his potent magic of music, which stirs 
her sense, and something deeper than her 
sense ; and the' new spirit which the music 
evokes challenges to mortal conflict the old 
content and fidelity. Some of the battles 
in the campaign are magnificent examples 
of imaginative realisation—notably the scene 
in the twilight at Fanelands Hall, where 
Anthony calls to Rhoda in the stormy 
seductive voice of the organ, and Paul, 
holding hor back by sheer force of will, wins 
what seems a decisive victory. It is decisive 
for a time ; and though a day comes in which 
Anthony lias his victory, it is a short-lived 
affair. Still it lives on, with fateful conse¬ 
quence, in Ehoda’s clouded and empty life 
—a life lived in the shadow of a curse which 
she sees in course of fulfilment, as Anthony 
Dexter’s son and heir reveals himself as one 
of those to whom the terrible music is tho 
very breath of being. The story of how 
through the curse comes redemption and 
reconciliation, must be read in the pages of a 
novel which ought not to be ignored by any 


lover of work which is as beautiful as it is 
powerful. I am so ignorant of G. Colmore 
that I do not know whether the name should 
be prefixed by Mr., Mrs., or Miss ; but I do 
know that A Daughter of Music has impressed 
me more strongly than I have been impressed 
by any story of its order for a long time. 

There are doubtless worse novels than A 
Great Temptation-, but Miss Dora Russell is 
really at home only among plots, murders, 
and mysteries, and when she dispenses with 
these elements of interest she is almost dull. 
Sir Ralph Woodland is not so wicked as he 
might have been, and for this relief much 
thanks; but his folly is so great that a little 
more wickedness of the kind expected from 
a baronet would be preferable. He falls 
hoad-over-heels in love with Laura Ingram, 
in whoso goodness ho has every reason to 
beliove, yet he listens with fatuous credulity 
to tho slanders of another girl, whom he 
has every reason to suspect; and without a 
word he cuts Laura, leaving her destitute, 
and, so far as he knows, friendless. Then, 
when the poor girl, broken down by despair, 
marries the worthy George Gifford, the 
baronet reappears, and sets himself to the 
high-minded task of endeavouring to make 
her his mistress. Laura resists her would- 
be seducer, but he manages effectually to 
spoil the life of the man to whom she owes 
everything; and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that Gifford is removed by a con¬ 
venient attack of typhoid fever, in order 
that his widow and her baronet may be 
virtuously happy ever after. A Great 
Temptation is a poor thing. A novel may be 
lifelike without being edifying ; but when it 
is unedifying without being in the least 
lifelike, there is very little to be said for it. 

There is some fantastic originality in the 
literary manner of The Recipe for Diamonds. 
It is not like the ordinary conventional story, 
but the points of difference are not altogether 
points of advantage. The book seems to 
have been written in high spirits and also 
in a hurry, and one gets the impression that, 
when Mr. Hyne made his beginning, he was 
not at all sure about his ending. The 
oponing of the story—so far, at any rate, as 
its plot is concerned —is the purchase of a 
MS. volume, which turns out to be the private 
diary of that famous dabbler in things 
occult, Raymond Lully. Among the entries 
is a reference to a formula for crystallising 
wood carbon; and the story is devoted to the 
search after this recipe for diamonds, which 
has been inscribed on the wall of a cave in 
the Island of Majorca. The narration of 
the quest which is to ensure wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice has some farcical 
humour; but it is a humour which suggests 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
peculiar quality of Mr. Hyne’s story is a 
random, ineffective cleverness. 

In a tale of simple invention and adven¬ 
ture, mere novelty counts for much; and Mr. 
Standish O’Grady’s Lost on Du-Corrig has 
more of freshness and originality than have 
been found to be in a book of its kind for 
many a long day. The strange disappear¬ 
ance of the two Irish lads, who vanish 


mirably utilised in the skilfully wrought 
story of the underground adventures of 
John and Edward Freeman. When, as 
here, a good idea and a good style are 
combined, we have a good book. 

The sketch of Madame Suzanne, who 
traffics with society women as a purchaser 
and vendor of discarded costume, provides 
Needs Must with a bright, fresh opening: 
and, if the author could have maintained 
her level, the book—which, as it stands, is 
not bad—would have been better. It has 
vivacity, which counts for much, but it is 
deficient in shapeliness, which counts for 
something; and it therefore leaves the 
reader not wholly satisfied. The practice 
of beginning a story from three or four 
points is an irritating one, and in other 
respects the arrangement is very faulty. 
Still, the narrative has movement and 
sprightliness, which have to be set against 
its faults, and to which the writer does 
injustice by a meaningless title. The 
fitting title would have been “ The Green 
Diamond.” 

It is impossible to award to The New 
Arcadia any warmer praise than that implied 
in the remark that it is a well-meant and by 
no means ill-written book. The success of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
has been rather unfortunate, inasmuch as 
it has been the means of inspiring various 
writers—and Mr. Tucker is one of them— 
with the belief that it is an easy thing to 
combine the preaching of sociological dogma 
and the writing of entertaining fiction. So 
far from being easy, it is one of the most 
difficult things in the world; and that Mr. 
Tucker should have failed to overcome the 
obstacles in the way to success is hardly a 
thing to be wondered at. That he has 
failed is certain; but various chapters in 
the book seem to indicate that, with less 
weight to carry, he may come nearer to the 
front. James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Songs without Notes. By Lewis Morris. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Since the days when poetry first began to be 
published, and to render the singer gold for his 
song, few writers have touohed the lyre to 
greater profit than Mr. Lewis Morris. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to put money before merit, 
since reward has, strange as it may seem, 
followed close upon desert. The days have 
gone by when bards issued masterpieces at 
prices which sank lower and lower. Fitzgerald 
and Horne, to consider modem authors only, 
would not suffer disappointments to-day. It 
would appear that the national ear is pricked 
up in hope of a sonnet or ballad. Perhaps it is 
recognised that in these hardware times there 
is sufficient temptation for the Muse of England 
to pack off to less noisy parts. However it 
may be, there never was a period so favourable 
to poets. In consequence multitudes come, and 
many are chosen. We suppose that Mr. Morris 
can fall into carelessness with easy feeling*. 
His circulation is large; he has a hold upon 
the affection of the people; one or two in¬ 
different books would bo insufficient to damage 
him beyond redemption. Very few readers are 
critics, and for the thousands it is enough that 
the name of Lewis Morris appears on the title- 
page. Professional reviewers, on the contrary, 
marking the depreciation of the song, rage 
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without leaving a clue behind them, is a 
motive rich in possibilities of exciting 
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furiously, in many cases forgetting that they 
also have written some verses that are not ex¬ 
ceedingly glorious. Truth to tell, Mr. Morris 
in his present volume has fallen far below 
the standard of Hongs of 'Two Worlds. Occa¬ 
sionally wo have come upon verses which 
bear traces of inspiration, and scattered here 
and there are tine lines which some of the 
raging reviewers would to elated by if they had 
happened to pen them ; but candour compels 
us to assert that., for the most part, Mr. Morris 
has been content with work which does him no 
particular honour. Surely in this author’s 
poetical history there was a time when his ear 
was truer! One of the most remarkable 
declensions from merit in Hongs without Notts is 
the bewildering fall of the accents. Wo do not 
ask for a penny-in-the-slot kind of regularity, 
but nothing is more irritating than to suffer, as 
any sensitive reader must suffer when perusing 
the following verses: 

“ ’Twas a beautiful morning in Spring, 

The laburnums, the lilacs showed fair, 

Blue irises blossoming, 

And a bustle of life everywhere. 

• • • * 

“ Now before and above him they dart, 

With short flights and encouraging calls; 
Now the poor pupil harmlessly falls, 

Engrossed in his partly learnt art.” 

“Partly learnt art” should have been avoided. 
To drive home our point, we intend to give two 
more examples of ugly carelessness. The first 
is from “Anarchy,” the second from “On an 
Empty Cage 

“ Then the masquers go wearily home, 

And the corpse to the surgeons, and yet 
The thought comes, ’Twas a century since 
That they killed Marie Antoinette.” 

“ And thou, where art thou P Did swift fate 
Snatch thee ? A fruitful allegory, 

Thy song, thy flight, thy open gate. 

Say, was it better to be free P ” 

After putting forward these specimens, we are 
not afraid of being accused of captiousness. 
They do not become the author of the many 
beauties in Songs of Two Worlds ; but it must 
not be assumed that the old excellence is utterly 
missing. “The Voice of Spring” is lovely 
nearly throughout; the lines to Tennyson are 
marked by true feeling; “ The Hymn of Hilde- 
bert ” is very cleverly written. We cannot end 
■without quoting “For a Children’s Holiday.” 
It will be seen at a glance how the last line 
but one in the second stanza ruins the flow of 
the piece: 

“ Ye to whom wealth lends wings 
To bear you from clime to clime, 

To treasures of beautiful things— 

Palaces, minsters sublime. 

Snow mountains and pine-circled lake, 

And the purple of summer seas— 

Think, think of poor children, and take 
Compassion on these. 

For in stifling courts they are pent 
Through the fugitive freshness of June; 

Not for them are her roses sent, 

Nor her nightingales’ passionate tune, 

Nor the keen scent of newly mown "hay, 

Nor the flowing tide's blossom of yeast; 
let these poor rhymes secure them at least 
One ineffable day.” 

It cannot be said that his love for humanity— 
a qusdity not too visible in modern verse—has 
deserted Mr. Lewis Morris. Unfortunately, his 
book in other respects is distinctly inferior to 
bis former work, and its publication at such 
a time as the present is not an act of wisdom. 
Cuckoo _ Songs. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

The buyers of verse have so many lyrists 
calling for their shillings that the task of 
Bpending what money they have to dispose of I 
has become one of no inconsiderable difficulty. | 


It is plain that some bards must pine unbought. 
Bookshelves and pockets have their limits. 
Obviously those who produce capital verse, 
oorrect in form, moderately melodious, but 
owing too great a debt to earlier singers, must 
be prepared for the limbo of unregarded things. 
Verse that is distinguished by some private 
excellence—that has a novel outlook, a peculiar 
atmosphere—is sure of acceptance. Of course 
a ballad cannot compete in popularity with 
bacon; but there happily survives that intel¬ 
lectual body of men and women who diligently 
search for, and secure when found, the mental 
sustenance derived from poetry. Not one of 
these can afford to pass by Cuckoo Songs. In 
those short poems, so fresh, so fragrant, so 
blossomy, there is that very peculiarity of 
atmosphere which we have just claimed to be 
necessary to success. Mrs. Hinkson does not 
only offer us song: she gives us melody in 
league with a certain quality which is not 
easily defined. It eludes analysis, as it should 
do. We are content to think it that kind of 
Irish magic which, in an intensified degree, 
governs Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mrs. Hinkson is 
a lover of birds, and, on the whole, she sings 
of them delightfully. In one or two instances 
she has missed her chance. It is impossible not 
to think of the query about the leopard’s spots 
when the poetess exclaims : 

“ 0 my blackbird might grow pale, 

Just to hear the nightingale.” 

It has been written, in essence : thou shalt not 
envy thy neighbour's ode, thou shalt not envy 
thy neighbour’s sonnet, nor bis ballad, nor his 
quatrain, nor anything that is his. Despite 
commands so comprehensive and stringent, we 
cannot help envying the authorship of this 
quaint poem, “ Magpie ” : 

“ I love the sweet linnet, the lark, and the thrush, 
And the gold-throated blackbird with a song in 
each bush ; 

The finch and the robin, I love every one, 

But not the pied magpie that’s walking alone. 

“For whether you’re going your sweetheart to 
meet. 

On business or pleasure, in market or street, 

To church or to chapel, a bad sign It is 
If you meet that one magpie a-taking his ease. 

“ But if it should chance you to see that ill sight, 
First look well around you to left and to right; 
For if he’s companioned, the two are for mirth, 
And threo for a wedding, and four for a birth. 

“ Yet if he’s alone show not WTath to the bird, 

A little politeness, I've heard it averred, 

Will please men and magpies; so throw not a 
stone, 

But lift your hat kindly, and bow, and pass on. 

“ Bow once, twice and thrice, and the bird, I’ve 
heard say, 

Will return you a curtsey, both merry and gay. 
And this is a charm, sirs, that, well understood, 
Will take away baud luck and bring you the 
good. 

“ Now all ye sweet lovers, I’ve told ye my charm 
The magpie’s bad luck to evade and disarm. 

And I wish you in due time two magpies for 
mirth, 

And three for a wedding, and four for a birth.” 

It would be improper not to state that Mrs. 
Hinkson occasionally allows herself a liberty in 
rhyming that is most antagonistic to the plea¬ 
sure of a reader. Sometimes, too, her verse 
halts, and she is not careful to separate similar 
sounds. For instance, 

“ I marvel with much awe 
O'er all the Lord hath made.” 

But a bushel of blemishes could not spoil 
Cuckoo Songs. 

The Poems of Thomas Cordon Hake. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) 

The contents of this handsome volume have 
been selected by Mrs. Meynell; and the same 
lady has prefixed a few critical remarks that 


are finely fitting, if once it be granted that Dr. 
Hake’s poetical position is as important as his 
editor would have us believe, We, perhaps 
from some fault of temperament, have never 
been much moved by the utterances of the 
writer under review, nor are we persuaded to 
depart from this judgment by Mrs. Meynell’s 
selection. Dr. Hake was certainly influenced 
by Wordsworth, and, we feel, influenced for 
the bad. Following an evil example, he soon 
lost the power of discriminating between details 
fit for statement in verse, and details better 
left unregarded. As a consequence, he began 
to deliver himself of ineptitudes, exactly as 
Wordsworth too often did. In the volume 
before us there are two instances that are surely 
sufficient as witnesses to our contention. This 
is poor: 

“ Or give him apples for his lunch, 

That he loved leisurely to munch.” 

And so is this : 

“ At times ho walks upon his head; 

A form of prayer for daily bread.” 

“ The Cripple ” is a poem that suffers greatly 
from this kind of painful particularising. A 
few vivid touches could present a more moving 
picture than is brought before the mind by 
Dr. Hake’s too facile verses. Surely the 
writing of such lines as are comprised in the 
stanza quoted below can give no pleasure to 
the writer. The artificer can experience no 
joy in seeing it take shape : 

“ As a wrecked vessel on the sand, 

The cripple to his mother clung; 

Close to the tub he took his stand, 

While she the linen washed and wrung; 

And when she hung it out to dry 
The cripple still was standing by.” 

And the next verse begins with “ When she 
went out to ohar ” ! The fact of the matter is 
that Dr. Hake chose subjects unfitted to his 
powers. In his pen there was not the magic to 
weave round simple subjects words that surprise 
and haunt. He wrote a few splendid poems, 
and many in which nobilities of thought and 
expression appear; but no poet of any preten¬ 
sions flaunts his inequalities so wilfully, unless 
we except the bard who taught him to trans¬ 
gress, by name William Wordsworth. 

The Kestrel’s Nest. By Alfred Cochrane. 

(Longmans.) 

Mr. Alfred Cochrane is that rather rara 
avis, an athletic literary man. When the same 
individual can turn a ballad, and send down a 
wicked “ yorker ” or “ bailor,” any sensible 
third person must rejoice at the marriage of 
brains with biceps. The Kestrel’s Nest is a 
volume of light verse of a most entertaining 
kind. The early part of the book could not bo 
improved, so felicitous is it in choice of subject 
and treatment. Not Mr. Andrew Lang himself 
has surpassed some of Mr. Cochrane’s delightful 
ditties. Merry and melodious, they abound in 
the right allusions, the happy turns, the cap¬ 
tivating refrains. Galverly, Lang, Stephens, 
and Cochrane, are fit mates to stand side by 
side on our bookshelf. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have arranged for the publication of an 
historical series, under the general editorship of 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, of King’s College. The 
volumes will be of moderate size, and will be 
adapted to the requirements of University 
Extension students as well as of more advanced 
readers. The first volume, The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815, will be Dy Mr. 
J. H. Eose, of Christ’s College; this will be 
followed by The Europeans in India, by Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens, and by a History of Germ’" 
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from 1815 to 1871, by Mr. J. W. Headlam, of 
King’s College. Other volumes will be an¬ 
nounced shortly. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish a 
collection of the addresses delivered during the 
past ten years at the annual meetings of the 
London Sooiety for the Extension of University 
Teaohing. The addresses were delivered by the 
D ike of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Mr. John Morley, 
Bishop Westcott, Prof. Jebb, Sir James Paget, 
Prof. Max Muller, Canon Browne, and Lord 
Playfair. 

The Prolegomena to Tischendorf's critical 
edition of the New Testament, on which Dr. 
Caspar Bene Gregory has been working for the 
last eighteen years, is now complete. The 
work contains a full account, brought up to 
date, of all the existing sources of the Greek 
text, of the Vulgate and other Latin MSS., 
of the Syriac Tradition, and of the Aethiopic, 
Coptic, and Gothic Versions. The London 
publishers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

Mr. John Murray will shortly add an 
entirely new volume to his series of English 
Handbooks, dealing with the three counties of 
Herts, Beds, and Hunts. It will be illustrated 
with maps and plans. 

Halm’s pathetic play “ Griseldis,” which 
founded his reputation as a dramatist, is about 
to be published by the Clarendon Press, with 
annotations and introductions by Prof. Buch- 
heim. The editor will include a critical 
analysis of the drama with its Arthurian back¬ 
ground, and a sketch of the author’s life and 
works, besides the story of Griseldis, based on 
the versions of Boccaccio and Petrarch, together 
with a general account of the literary treatment 
of the subject from Chaucer to our own days. 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Mummery, Mr. Woolley, and 
others, has in preparation a Climber’s Guide to 
the chain of the Caucasus between Kasbek and 
Elbruz. It will contain a time-table of routes 
from England, with cost, &c., and a selection 
of routes to the mountain centres from the 
chief towns on both sides of the chain, as well 
as such details as to the topography of each 
district and the expeditions already accom¬ 
plished as can be collected from mountaineering 
journals. Four district maps will be given, 
and probably a few outlines from Signor V. 
Bella’s panorama. As two of the maps, origin¬ 
ally produoed for the Geographical Society 
have been taken off the stone, the edition will 
necessarily be limited to 150 copies. It is 
hoped that the book will be issued in the 
spring of 1895. 

Messrs. W. Hodge & Co., Glasgow, have 
in the press a volume of poems by Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Falconer, entitled Scottish Ballads and 
Pastorals. 

The forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain the story of a hypnotic experiment, by 
Mr. Frank B. Stockton, entitled “ The Magic 
Egg ” ; and an account of an ascent of Mount 
Ararat, by the writers of “Across Asia on a 
Bicycle.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are now printing a 
revised edition of the Citizen Reader, by Mr. H. 
O. Arnold Forster. The first edition of this work 
was issued in 1886, and the sale has now reached 
a quarter of a million copies. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferbier 
announce a cheap edition of My Ducats and my 
Daughter, by the Bev, Hay Hunter and Mr. 
Walter Whyte; and an English edition of a 
book on practical religion, by Dr. J. B. Miller, 
of Philadelphia, entitled A Help for the Common 
Days. 

Wednesday, June 6, has been fixed as the 
date of the dinner to be given to Mr. George 
Smith by the contributors to the Dictionary of 


National Biography. Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
editor, will occupy the chair, 

A committee of old Wykehamists, pupils of 
the late Bishop of St. Andrews, has been formed 
for erecting a monument to his memory in 
Winchester College. Subscriptions are limited 
to one guinea. Any who may wish to con¬ 
tribute are requested to write to the Bev. 
W. E. C. Austin-Gourlay, Kineraig, Winchester. 

Prof. Boger de Goetj, formerly of Liege, 
will deliver a course of six lectures in French, 
on “ Eminent Women,” at Messrs. Brinsmead’s 
Concert Boom, Wigmore-street, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at 3.80 p.m., beginning on 
May 26. The series will include—Philippa of 
Hainault, Jeanne de Montfort, Joan of Arc, 
Margaret More, Misstress Hutchinson, Lady 
Fanshawe, Charlotte de la Tremoille Countess 
of Derby, Bachel Lady Bussell, and Grisell 
Hume. 

Miss E. H. Hickey will read a paper on 
“ The Poetry of the Hon. Boden Noel ” before 
the Boyal Society of Literature, on Wednesday, 
May 23. 

The twenty-fourth Fascicule of the Archives 
Historitjiies de la Gascogne is the first volume of 
“ Audijos, La Gabelle en Gascogne,” edited by 
A. Communay (pp. xv. 246). The work con¬ 
tains the history of three revolts against the 
Gabelle, or salt-tax: that of Bayonne, under 
Biohelieu; that of the Landes, under Mazarin ; 
and that headed by Audijos himself, under 
Colbert. The historical and economical im¬ 
portance of these documents is manifest. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Sayce is leaving Egypt this week, 
and hopes to be in England by the end of the 
present month. He will deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford, on June 14, upon “ The Last 
Chapter in the History of Cuneiform Decipher¬ 
ment.” 

Two amendments have been introduced into 
the statute establishing a school of English at 
Oxford: one making the social history of 
England an obligatory subject of examination, 
the other being of a technical nature. 

The question of the status of demonstrators, 
which recently came up for settlement at 
Oxford, is the subjeot of a recent report of the 
Council at Cambridge, who recommend that: 

“All appointments of demonstrators and pro¬ 
fessors’ assistants receiving their stipend or any 
part of it from the university shall be made by the 
respective professors with the consent of the vice- 
chancellor; each appointment shall be for a 
limited period to be fixed by the professor at his 
discretion on making the appointment, the period 
in no case to exceed five years ; the demonstrator 
or the assistant in each case being eligible for 
reappointment at the end of the period, and being 
removable diuing the period by the professor with 
the consent of the vice-chancellor.” 

Mr. H. J. Mackinder, reader in geography 
at Oxford, has been elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, held on condition that he acts 
as principal of the University Extension Col¬ 
lege at Beading. 

Mr. H. B. Clarke, Taylorian teacher in 
Spanish at Oxford, has been elected to a 
Fereday fellowship at St. John’s, for which 
natives of Staffordshire enjoy a preference. 

Mr. F. T. Palgraye, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, will deliver on Friday next the last 
of his course of lectures on “ The Influence 
of the Benaissance Movement on English 
Poetry,” dealing specially with Milton. 

The Bev. J. Legge, professor of Chinese at 
Oxford, announces two public lectures, to be 
delivered on May 22 and 29, upon ' ‘ The Li Sao 


and the Life and Character of its Author, 
Ch’ii P’ing.” 

Dr. Macalister, professor of anatomy at 
Cambridge, announces three public lectures on 
“Physical Anthropology.” The subjects 
specially dealt with will be: the methods of 
anthropometry; the races of Ancient Egypt— 
in the course of which lecture a mummy will 
be unwrapped and examined; and the raoes of 
Wostera Europe. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Historical Theology, held at Oxford last week, 
Prof. A. B. Bruce delivered an address on 
“ The Trustworthiness of the Historical Foun¬ 
dation of Christianity,” and Prof. Percy 
Gardner read a paper on the “ Descensus ad 
Inferos,” which was followed by a discussion. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, held on Wednesday of 
this week, Prof. Ferguson, of Glasgow, was to 
contribute “ Biographical Notes on J. F. 
Vigani, First Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge.” 

Mr. James Bryce has been nominated by 
the crown to be a fellow of the University of 
London, in the room of the late Lord Hannen. 

Prof. William Knight, of St. Andrews— 
who has been very active lately in publication— 
has collected all the Bectorial Addresses de¬ 
livered at the University of St. Andrews during 
the last thirty years. (A. & C. Black.) It 
forms a handsome volume of 450 pages, bound 
in the soarlet that distinguishes the students’ 
gowns, and adorned on the cover with the three 
antique university maces. There is also an 
introduction, giving details about the history of 
the rectorial office, which was—so to say— 
thrown open in 1858. The first rector elected 
under the new system was Colonel Mure, of 
Caldwell, the erudite historian of Greek litera¬ 
ture. But, unfortunately, he did not accept the 
office; as was the case also in later years with 
Mr. Buskin and J. B. Lowell. It appears that 
Bobert Browning was approached by the 
students on no less than three occasions. But 
St. Andrews has" reason to be proud of those 
who have filled the offioe. From John Stuart 
Mill she obtained the most thoughtful and 
original utterance on the subject of liberal 
education that has been heard in our time; 
while Dean Stanley and Mr. J. A. Fronde each 
delivered a couple of stimulating addresses. 
Other names are Lord Selbome, Lord Beay, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Dufferin, and Lord 
Bute. At the end is printed a list of rectors’ 
prizes, from which we learn that the present 
civil lord of the Admiralty was successful with 
an essay on the following subject, set by Mill: 
“ On the Sources of Fallacious Thinking, and on 
Opinion insufficiently grounded in Fact, which lie 
in the original Constitution of the Human Mind; 
and on any Modes of fortifying the Mind against 
the Tendencies thence arising.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON A BUST OF PSYCHE. 

’ (Museo Nazionalc, Naples.) 

From dark and false and faithless Thessaly 
There came a tale of truth and love and light. 
There came two fairy forms more exquisite 
Than any sung by the Homeridae; 

Not clothed in words by the Athenian Three, 

Nor rapt to heaven by Pindar's eagle flight, 
But seen in watches of a winter night 
By spinning wives with children at their knee. 
The Bophist heard that tale and interwove 
A texture wrought from crime and wantonness 
With the one purple patch of Psyche’s love. 


A sculptor, too, in art’s declining hour, 

Saw and had grace more sweetly to confess 
The new ideal bom of sorrow’s power. 


Alfred W. Benn. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE 11EY. Dll. RICHARD MOIlllIS. 

Tiie small band of scientific philologists in this 
country has suffered an irreparable loss by the 
death of Dr. Richard Morris, distinguished alike 
for his work in Early English and in Pali. For 
more than two years he had been prostrated by 
an incurable and distressing illness, which he 
bore with characteristic fortitude, nursed only 
by his devoted wife. He died on Saturday, 
May 12, at the little railway-side hamlet of 
Harold Wood, in Essex. He was buried on 
Thursday at Hornchurch. 

Though a Londoner all his life, Richard 
Morris was (we believe) of Welsh descent. He 
was born at Bermondsey, in 1833, and educated 
at the Battersea Training College. Of his early 
years, we know little more than can be gained 
from the titles and dates of his published works. 
But it is certain that he was, in the main, self- 
educated, being stimulated to work at MS8. 
in the British Museum and elsewhere by the 
example of his life-long friend, Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall. In 1871, he took orders in the 
Church of England, his title being a curacy in 
Southwark. About the same time he became 
lecturer in English at King’s College School. 
In 1875, he was appointed to the head-master¬ 
ship of the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, 
at Wood Green, in Middlesex, which post he held 
for about sixteen years. At no time did he receive 
the advantages of university education, or of 
university endowment. His diploma of LL.D. 
came from Lambeth, having been given him by 
Archbishop Tait in 1870. Four years later, 
Oxford honoured itself by conferring on him 
the honorary degree of M.A. When his health 
was already broken, Mr. Gladstone granted 
him a pension of £150 on the civil list, which 
he enjoyed for little more than twelve 
months. 

His very first publication shows the character 
of his early studies. It was a treatise on The 
Etymology of Loail Names (1857). This was 
followed by a small volume of Lectures on the 
Excellency of the Bible (1858). Then, after 
an interval, began his long series of contribu¬ 
tions to the Early English Text Society, which 
lasted through the sixties and the seventies. It 
is needless to enumerate the titles here. All 
alike are models of editorial conscientiousness, 
being marked by absolute fidelity in the 
transcription and collation of MSS., and 
by most illuminating introductions. The 
severity of his labours during this period 
was varied by one or two lighter tasks. In 
1800, he edited Chaucer, in six volumes, for 
Bell’s Aldine edition of British poets (second 
ed. 1891), which remained the standard text 
until the appearance this year of the Oxford 
Chaucer of his friend and fellow-worker, Prof. 
Skeat. And in 1869, he edited Spenser for 
Macmillan’s Globe edition, to which Prof. J. 
W. Hales contributed a memoir. 

This oonnexion with Messrs. Macmillans led 
Dr. Morris into a new department of literature, 
where he was destined to show that a philologist 
can make money—if he pleases. He began, 
indeed, his series of educational works with one 
that is by no means elementary, though it has 
been hardly less successful on that account. 
This was his Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence (1872), which was the first attempt 
in England to explain the development of the 
language on historical and scientific principles. 
It has been reprinted some twenty times, and 
is now (we understand) being thoroughly re¬ 
vised for a new edition by Dr. L. Kellner and 
Mr. Henry Bradley. Two years later (1874), 
he brought out Elementary Lessons in Historical 
English Grammar, and in the same year a 
Pnmer of English Grammar, from both of 
which—it is pleasant to know—tens of thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls have learnt their earliest 


knowledge of their own tongue, which thoy 
will never need to unlearn. 

Scarcely had Dr. Morris struck out this 
remunerative line, when he deliberately turned 
aside to devote the remainder of his life 
to what is probably the least appreciated 
of all the branches of philology — the study 
of Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism. 
In this case, the stimulus came from his 
intimacy with Prof. Rhys Davids, the founder 
of the Pali Text Society. For that Society, 
Dr. Morris has edited portions of some 
four texts — more, indeed, than any other 
single contributor. But he did not confine 
himself to editing. His familiarity with Early 
English caused him to take a special interest in 
the language, as standing midway between the 
ancient Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, 
and as branching out into various dialects, 
known as Prakrits. These relations of Pali he 
expounded in a series of letters in the Academy, 
which were invaluable not only for their 
lexicographical facts, but also as illustrating 
the historical growth of the languages of 
India. The very last work he was able to 
complete was a paper on this subject, read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists 
in London in September, 1892. Unfortunately, 
he could not himself correct the proofs of 
this paper, as printed in the Transactions. 

Of Dr. Morris’s private character, we can 
hardly trust ourselves to speak. Though 
eminently qualified to shine in social inter¬ 
course, be seemed rather to shun publicity. 
But to his intimate friends he unlocked Ins 
heart. To a sober countenance not unlike that 
of his own Chaucer, he added a kindly eye 
and a hearty laugh. In the company of those 
he liked, he was the merriest of good fellows. 
To the last week of his life, when not racked 
by pain, he kept up bis interest in the welfare 
of his studies and of his friends. A11 who 
knew him loved him; for he could never bring 
himself to speak an unkind word. 

_J. S. 0. 

PROF. HENRY MORLEY. 

With the death of Prof. Henry Morley, English 
letters have lost one of the noblest of men, one 
of the most earnest and effective of teachers 
and zealous of students. Prof, Morley was a 
pioneer and a veteran in what is still a very 
young branch of serious study in this country. 
The good work that he has done of late years in 
bringing the best literature of England within 
the reacn of all who care to read it, has in great 
measure caused the world to forget how much 
he did in earlier years for the systematic study 
of English literature and language. In the days 
when the chairs of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford and 
Cambridge were sinecures, when the possibility 
even of a serious study of modern philology or 
modern literature had not entered the minds of 
other scholars on this side of the Channel, Prof. 
Morley was lectnring to classes of fifty students, 
at King’s College, on English language and 
literature, and was commencing his English 
Writers. It is hard for the younger generation 
to think themselves back to the time when 
Horne Tooke represented the high-water mark 
of English philology in this country ; but it was 
in those days that Henry Morley induced the 
University of London to make Anglo-Saxon 
a compulsory subject for those taking Eng¬ 
lish in the final examination. When he 
was appointed to the professorship of Eng¬ 
lish language and literature at University 
College, in 1865, it was worth £150 a year; when 
he resigned this post, he had raised its value, 
without the aid of endowment, to three times 
that sum, and had grown to be more popular 
with, and beloved by, the students of every 
department in the college than often falls to any 
one man’s lot. It is no exaggeration to say that 
he was the life of the place; and those who know 


the college best are aware that it is only now 
beginning to regain the high ideals and corporate 
life which it ran near to completely losing on his 
resignation. University College, as an institu¬ 
tion, owes as much to his energy and strength of 
character as do any of its individual students, 
and the future will bring this truth with increas¬ 
ing clearness before us. To him is in chief 
measure due, to quote only one instance, the ad¬ 
mission of women to the college on equal terms 
with men—a noble and bold stroke of policy, 
which was undoubtedly needed at the moment, 
whatever we may think the ultimate solution of 
the problem involved will be. 

But the greatest of his work is that which stiU 
lives in the lives and work of those who were his 
students ; for Henry Morley was a great teacher. 
Greatness as a teacher consists not merely in 
accuracy of scholarship, wideness of grasp, and 
the power of training students to appreciate 
and strive after these things; but it lies as 
much, and even more, in that enthusiasm for 
his subject and sympathy with average men and 
women, which enables the teacher to lift the 
student almost insensibly above the depressing 
atmosphere of failure that chokes the solitary 
worker when he is least able to resist, and inspires 
him with hope, if not belief, in his ultimate 
success. Herein lay the genius of Prof. 
Morley ; and it is no derogation of it to confess 
that it was genius of the moral, quite as much as 
of the intellectual, order. He had faith in men, 
faith in England, faith in its literature as the 
highest expression of its mental life. This once 
recognised, the work of his own life and the 
principles underlying his criticism become clear 
and consistent. It was as iraposible for him to 
neglect the moral aspect of a literary work, or to 
think it of minor importance, as it is for ltuskin 
to judge a picture or a building out of aU relation 
to motive and tendency. 

Henry Morley was born in Hatton Garden in 
1822, being the son of a doctor. He was 
educated at the Moravian school, Neuwied, and 
at King’s College, London, of which he was later 
elected a fellow. He practised for four years as 
a doctor at Madeley, in Shropshire ; but in 1849 
he abandoned medicine and established a school at 
Liscard, Cheshire, which was to be governed not 
by pun iehment, but by love. An account of the 
practical success of this method, under the title 
“School Keeping,” was published in Household 
Words, and reprinted in his Early Papers and 
some Memories (1891). This time of bold 
endeavour was also that of deepest gloom and 
severest trial, the grim realities of which only his 
nearest and dearest have been privileged to know. 
In 1851, he determined after some hesitation to 
give up the school and accept a post under Dickens, 
upon the staff of Household Words. With this pub¬ 
lication and with the Examiner, of which he was 
eiitor during its best days, he was connected for 
several years. In 1807 he was appointed lec¬ 
turer in English to the evening classes at King's 
College j and his great success in this sphere, 
together with the reputation which his English 
Writers (1859-60) had brought, won for him his 
professorship at University College, which he 
held until 1890. In 1878 he was elected also 
professor of English at Queen’s College, London, 
and was made the next year hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University. From 1870-75 and 
1878-83 he was examiner in English in the 
University of London. From 1882-90 he was 
principal of University Hall; and he held the 
positions of chairman of the council of College 
Hall, Byng Place, and senior warden of the 
Society of Apothecaries at the time of his death, 
on May 14. 

His literary work as a writer and editor is too 
voluminous to be detailed here. His first 
important work, Palissy the Potter (1852), and 
his Life of Clement Marot (1871), are still the 
standard biographies of those two great French¬ 
men. His well-known First Sketch of English 
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Literature was first published in 1873 ; and he 
began in 1887 the reissue of liis English Writers, 
which was planned to be finished in twenty 
volumes, ten of which, bringing the history of 
English literature down to the death of Elizabeth, 
have appeared. A portion of vol. xi. exists, we 
believe, in MS. ; and it is to be hoped that, at 
least, his account of Shakspere, who had been 
his life-long study, will be found to be complete. 

There are few men who have lived a life 
fuller of work and usefulness, few men whose 
death has caused an aching void in so many 
hearts ; but the profound faith he had in “ the 
unsearchable dispose of highest Wisdom ” makes 
it seem almost a treason to our love to mourn 
his loss. We must perforce believe— 

“ Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love.” 

H. Frank Heath. 

T. Gregory Foster. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The following are the speeohes delivered on 
May 10 by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in 
presenting Prof. Carl Theodor von Inama- 
Sternegg, president of the Imperial Statistical 
Commission of Vienna, for the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws; and Herr Edward Grieg, 
composer and pianist, for the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music: 

“ Quern nuper eo anno deco rare volebamus, quo 
Thamesis nostri in ripa tot gentium legati de salute 
publica deliberabant, eum hodie anno eodem, quo 
Danubii sui in margine concilii eiusdem sedes 
designate est, auspiciis optimis praesentem salu- 
tamus. Adest ‘egregie cordatus homo,’ qucm 
Augusta Vindelicorum, olim ‘ eplendidissima 
Baetiae provinciae colonia,’ inter filios tuos 
numerat, quemque tribus deinccps in doctrinae 
domiciliis munere functum Academico, tredecim 
abhinc annos urbs ilia regia, Vindobona, honoris 
causa ad sese vocavit. lbi imperii totius civibus 
enumerandis praepositus, et senatus ordini supe- 
riori adscriptus, non modo provinciam sibicreditam 
tarn praeclare admiuistravit, ut census Austriaci 
restitutor appellaretur, sed etiam opum publicarum 
scientiam cum historiae studiis feliciter coniunctam 
librorum eerie perpetua illustravit. Quid dicam 
de opere eruditissimo quod Germanise historiae 
oeconomicae enarrandae destinavit ? Quid de dis¬ 
puta tionibus subtilissimis gentium compluriumin 
concilio, siveVindobonae, siveRomae,sive Londinii 
denique habitisf Quid de tot scriptis, sive de 
legibus agrariis emendandis, sive de civiumnumero 
computando, give de aliis rebus plurimis, quae 
hodie ne summatim quidem attingere possumus? 
Tot certe rerum arguments infinite ne diutius 
exsequar, monent verba ilia Aristotelea, quae viri 
tanti labores, circa numerorum praescrtim com- 
putationes occupati, in partem optimam inter- 
pretanturojjSlj ual teyrcearov rb fiirnpoii- Ttpalytrat 
fib hpifipcp Tcivra. 

“ Artis musicae antis titem insignem, anno 
proximo desideratum, Scandinaviae ab litore hodie 
salvum sospitemque advenisse vehementer laetamur. 
Etenim huic imprimis acceptum rettulimus, quod 
gentium Borealium carmina popularia etiam inter 
nocmet ipsos, atque adeo ubique terrarum, note 
sunt. Ipsum Apoliinem, Musarum magi strum, 
Hyperboreorum gentem mitcm et innocuam 
quotannis libenter invisisse dicitur; ibi Pindarus 
testatur non abesse Musam, sed nbique puellanun 
choros cum lyrarum et tibiaium concentu cele- 
brari, laurus denique aureae crines epulantium 
fronde coronari. A poll inis autem ministri huiusce 
auxilio trans regionem Boreae fiatibus vexatam, 
trans Scandinaviae tractus remotos nivibus obrutos, 
carninum exaudimus varietatem suaviesimam, 
atque inter ealtantium choros etiam absentee velut 
ipsi intcresse videmur. Talium certe virorum 
impulsu et instinctn dum corda nostra quasi fervore 
novo ingpirantur, statim, velut Veris adventu, 
‘ solvitur acris hiems ’; ‘ nec prata canis albicant 
pruinis ’; ‘ iunctaeque Nymphis Gratiae decentes 
alterno terram quatiunt pede.’ Ergo Apollinis 
ministium Borealem laurea nostra hodie merito 
coronamus." 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bauxakx, O. Durch Massailanl zor Nilquelle. Berlin: 
D. Reimer. 34 M. 

Boruavn, B. Dai Sliakespeare-Gehelnmin. Leipzig: Bor¬ 
mans. 20 H. 

OoiioiiDAS, G. Joseph de Haiatre. Paris : Hachette. * fr. 
Fiorikius, H. Die Heiden-Neger dea iigyptischen Sudan. 
Berlin : D. Reimer. 9 M. 

Gkffroy, G. La vie artistiqne. 8° Sfrie. Paris: Dentn. 
6/r. 

1Izri.ini. Baggio di ricerche stilla satire contro Q villano. 
Turin: Lorrrher. 6 fr. 

Hoxoba I I, P. Lea Africaina: dtude sur la literature latine 
d’Afrique. Paria : Leci'ce. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Bamtiis. D. v. Der Bibliothekar. Bt. Petersburg: Bchmltz- 
dorff. 4 M. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Anai.scta hymnica medii aevi. Hmg. v. G. V. Drevea. 
XVII. Ilymnodia Hiberica. Leipzig: Reisland. 7 M. 
60 Pf. 

Hibsciis, E. Prolegomena zu e. neuen Ausgabe der Imitatlo 
Chrisli. 8. Bd. Erweia der Autorschaft dea Thomas aua 
dem Inhalte u. aus dan Handschriften der Imitatio. 
Berlin: Habe). 8 M. 

Jahx, A. Anecdota graeca theologica. Gennadii arehiepia- 
copi Cpolitani dialogua Chrintiani cum Judaeo. E oodioe 
Bernenai DLXXIV primum edidit et adnotavit A. J. 
Leipzig : Deichert. 6 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Gexolek, H. G. Beitiiige zor Rechtageechichte Bayerna. 

4. Hft. Leipzig : Deichert. 6 M. 

Jahsik i ii f. achweizeriache Geechichte. 19. Bd. Zurich : 
Fiiafc. eu. 

Lsokand, A. Lettrea de l’Empereur ICanuel Palf-ologne. 

l-i fare. Paria : Weller. 12 fr. 60 c. 

Lknotbf, G. Le vrai chevalier de Maisen-Ronge (A D. J. 
Gonzze de Rougeville 1761—1814). Paria: Didier. 8 fr. 
60 o. 

ItAsrzao, G. Catalogue da musde fgyptien de Marseille. 
Paria: Marpon. 4 fr. 

Sigabd. Lea Eveques pendent la Revolution. Paria: 
Lecoffre. S fr. 

Wixtblkh. Ueb. e. riimiachen Landveg am Walensee. 
Mit spracbgtachichU. Bxkureeo. Aaran: Sauerlinder. 
1II. 40 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, BTC. 

Fssca, M. Beitriige zur Kenntniaa der japiniaehen Land- 
vriithschaft. II. apedeller Thl. Berlin: Party. 16 II. 
Haobx, J. G. Synopeii der hiiheren Mathematik. 9. Bd. 
Geometric der algebliiiaehen Gebilde. Berlin: Damea. 
8011. 

PHILOLOGY. ETC. 

MCllkb, D. H. Epigraphiache Denkmiiler aua Abeaainien 
nach Abklatachen T. J. Th. Bent. Leipzig: Frey tag. 
6 M. 

Sidawaihi’b Buch Ub. die Gremmatik. Uebera. u. erklart y. 

G. Jahn. 8. Lfg. Berlin: Reuther. 4 M. 

St6baei, L Anthologlum. recenauerunt C. Waehamuth et 
O. Hansf. Vol. III. Berlin: Weidmann. 30 H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PRIMITIVE DISARRANGEMENT OF 
ST. LUKE IV. 23, 24. 

Oxford: Hay 11,1894. 

These verses cannot have stood originally in 
the same order in which they are given in our 
present text, which is supported by all MSS. 
and Versions. We are here in the presence 
of a primitive disarrangement of the text. It 
is, however, easy to restore the original order. 
In v. 22—which runs : “ And all bare Him 
witness, and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth. And they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son ? ” — the ad¬ 
miration which the inhabitants of Nazareth 
profess for His gracious words is qualified by 
the limited regard they entertain for His person. 
Hence they say, “ Is not this Joseph’s Bon?” 
Our Lord’s reply is obviously given in v. 24, 
and not in v. 23: “And He said. Verily 
I say unto you, no prophet is acceptable in 
his own country.” In the rejoinder of the 
townsfolk, the last words of our Lord’s reply 
are taken up and given a pointed and personal 
application : they virtually say, “This is your 
country; do here what you have done at 
Capernaum, and you will be regarded 
accordingly” ; or, to use the Evangelist’s 
words (v. 23 6 ), “ Whatsoever we have heard 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
country.” After this, v. 23“ follows, and 
forms a natural transition to v. 25: “ Ye will 
certainly say unto Me this parable, Physician, 
heal Thyself.” 25. “ But of a truth I say 


unto yon, There were many widows in Israel 
in the days of Elijah,” &c. Thus, the towns¬ 
folk, our Lord replies, would have Him heal 
Himself— i.e., raise Himself out of the limited 
esteem in which they held Him—by some deed 
of wonder such as He had wrought in 
Capernaum. But this (v. 25), He urges with 
all emphasis {'huh* At?* fyuV), was impossible. 
The prophet can only go where he is sent 
(v. 26): he can only do that which, he ii 
appointed to do (v. 27). 

In order to render more obvious the incom¬ 
parable superiority of tho text now restored to 
its original order, I will give it side by side 
with the later transposed, but still universally 
accepted, text. 


St. Luke iv. 22-26 
(Received Text). 

“22. And all bare him 
witness, and wondered 
at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of 
his mouth : and they 
said, Is not this 
Joseph’s son? 23. And 
he said unto them, 
Doubtless ye will say 
unto me this parable, 
Physician, heal thyself: 
whatsoever we have 
heard done at Caper¬ 
naum, do also here in 
thine own oountry. 
24. And he said, Verily 
I say unto you, No 
prophet is acceptable in 
his own country. 25. 
But of a truth I say 
unto you, There were 
many widows in Israel 
. . . 26. And unto 

none of them was Elijah 
sent.” Ac .—(Revised Ver¬ 
sion.) 


St. Luke iv. 22-26 (as it 

should be arranged). 

“22. And all bare him 
witness, and wondered 
at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of 
bis mouth: and they 
said. Is not this 
Joseph’s son? 24. And 
he said, Verily I say 
unto you. No prophet 
is acceptable in his own 
country. 23 i (And they 
said unto him) Whatso¬ 
ever we have heard done 
at Capernaum, do also 
here in thine own 
country. 23 1 * And he 
said unto them. Ye wi.l 
certainly say unto me 
this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself. 25. But 
of a truth I say unto 
you, There were many 
widows in Israel . . . 
26. And unto none of 
them was Elijah sent,” 
&c. 


Subsequently to my discovering the true 
order of the text, my friend Mr. Morfill 
pointed out to me St. Matt. xiii. 54- 58 ; and 
my friend Mr. Carlile, of University College, 
drew my attention to St. Mark vi. 2-4, as 
confirming this restoration of the text. 

R. H. Charles. 


“ LA SECOND A MORTE.” INF. I., 117. 

Stanboo Grange, Norfolk: May 8, ISM. 

At the beginning of the Inferno, Virgil telh 
Dante that he will accompany him through hell, 
where he shall hear the shrieks of despair of the 
ancient spirits as in their agony they “ proclaim 
(or ‘ cry upon ’) the second death ” :— 

“ Trarrotti di qui per loco eterno, 

Ovo udirai le disporato strida, 

Vedrai gli antiehi spirit! dolenti, 

Che la seconda morte ciascun grida." 

Inf. i., 114-117. 

The meaning of the last line in this passage is 
much disputed, one of the difficulties being the 
interpretation of the expression “la seconda 
morte.” Most commentators take it to signify 
total annihilation. Some looking to Rev. ii. 11 
xx. 14 ; xxi. 8, understand it to refer to the state 
of the damned after the final end of temporal 
things. 

It is interesting to note' that Boethius makes 
use of this same expression, “ the second death,” 
in the De Consolatione Phitosophiae, in a passage 
which has been glossed by Chaucer. 1 quote 
from the version of the latter as given by Prof. 
Skeat in Vol. II. of the Oxford Chaucer :— 

“ Doeth despyseth alle heye glorio of fame: and 
doeth wrappoth to-gidere tho heyo hevedes and tho 
lowe, and maketh egal and oveno the heyeste to the 
loweste. Wher wonen now the bones of tre*« 
Fabrioius? What is now Brutus, or stiorno Catoun ? 
The thinne fame, yit lastinge, of hir ydel names, is 
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marked with a fewe lettros : but al-though that wc 
han knowen the faire ■wordes of the fames of hem, it 
is nat yeven to knowe hem that bon dodo and con- 
sumpte. Liggeth thanne stille, al outrely unknow¬ 
able ; no fame ne maketh yow nat knowe. And yif 
ye wene to liven the longer for windo of your 
mortal name, whan o cruel day shal ravissho yow, 
thanno i9 the seconde deeth dwellingo un-to yow. 
( i lose. The fust deeth he clcpcth hcer the departinye 
of the body and the sotcle ; and the seconde deeth he 
clepeth, as hetr, the stintinqe of the renoun of fame." 

Book II. Met. 7 (p. 49). 

It may be observed that Pietro di Dante gives 
j ust the opposite interpretation in his comment 
on the above-quoted passage of the Inferno. 
He says: “Allegories pravi et vitiosi mortui sunt 
quodam-modo in fama, et haeo est prima eorum 
mors ; secunda est corporalis.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


TRANSYLVANIA AND HUNGARY. 

Budapest: Hay 6,1834. 

It is a curious, perhaps an unhappy coinci¬ 
dence, that, while to-morrow, Monday, May 7, 
the trial is to begin at Rolozsvar which will 
decide whether it is allowable by law to 
describe Transylvania as a non-Hungarian land 
in which Hungarian laws are, or at least ought 
not to be, of force, yesterday, May 5, the 
Hisfaludy Society held an extraordinary meet¬ 
ing in honour of the centenary of the birth of 
Baron Nicholas Josika, the inventor, so to say, 
of the Hungarian historical novel. The 
president of the society, Paul Gyulai, himself a 
Transylvanian, delivered an address on the 
occasion which, in few but lively words, defined 
the position of Josika in Hungarian literature 
as the one who gave expression to the living 
historical tradition of the Transylvanian 
aristocracy, who did not require, like the 
Hungarian aristocracy, to be reconverted to the 
Hungarian nationality, because they had never 
lost it. It is just this fact that, in certain 
important points, especially as to the social 
position of the aristocracy, Transylvania was 
more Hungarian than the so-called mother 
country, Hungary Proper, which makes the 
present attempt to separate Transylvania from 
Hungary so peculiarly painful to those who 
know and understand Hungarian history. 

Arthur J. Patterson. 


THE “SHIELD WALL” AT HASTINGS. 

London: May 16,1894. 

I am sure you will allow me, in justice to 
myself, to correct at once Mr. Archer’s state¬ 
ment that I have “ modified ” my view as to the 
“shield wall” at Hastings. I have, on the 
contrary, throughout accepted the description 
of it given by Mr. Freeman, and adopted by his 
friend and disciple Mr. Hunt (see the current 
Entjlish Historical Review, pp. 225-230). It is 
their view, as I have shown, that Mr. Archer 
persists in rejecting. 

Nor can I be under any “ misapprehension ” 
as to Mr. Oman’s verdict; for I have simply 
quoted his own words. After my attack on the 
“ palisades,” he substitutes the words “ around 
the impenetrable shield wall" for “around the 
impregnable palisades" in his account of the 
battle. His readers may be fairly left to draw 
their own conclusion. 

J. H. Round. 


THE TWO MM. DE HEREDIA. 

Puis: May 18,1894. 

Allow me to rectify a singular error in the 
otherwise so remarkably well-informed article 
of Mr. William Sharp about Villiers de l’lsle 
Adams in your last number. 

Mr. 8harp writes in a note : “Of all unlikely 
»eUi he had for one of hi? rivals (as a candi¬ 


date for municipal honours] the newly- 
elected ‘Immortal,’ M. Jose Maria de 
Heredia.” Now this same confusion of persons 
has been at the root of most of the articles (I 
remember chiefly one, dated from Paris, in the 
Daily News) written in terms of astonishment, 
if not of scandal, in the London press after the 
election of M. Jose Maria de Heredia to the 
Academy. 

The mystery is very simple: there are two 
MM. de Heredia, not even connected, 11 
believe, by the farthest blood-community. The 
one is the poet—the last man in the world to 
concern himself with politics ; the other is an 
ex-radical municipal councillor of Paris, some¬ 
time deputy and even minister of public works 
in one of the innumerable ephemeral com¬ 
binations under the late unlamented rnjime 
of “republican concentration.” This last 
gentleman, one of the ordinary butts of H. 
Henri Rochefort’s so-called wit, was nicknamed 
by him, on account of his mulatto (we say 
more politely, creole) origin, Chocolade. Now, 
M. Jose Maria de Heredia is of the purest blue- 
blooded Castilian descent, and he has nothing 
at all in common—except a name—with the 
politician. 

Francis de Pressense. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Eixday, Hay 90, 7.S0 p.m. Ethical: “The Compromise of 
1871,” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Monday, May 91, 8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “The 
Nature and Range of Evolution.’* 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ A Journey in the Hadxa- 
maut. Southern Arabia/’ by Mr. J. Theedore Bent. 

Tukhday, May 22, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Modern 
Microscope,” I, by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: “ Statistics of Litigation in 
England and Wales since 1859,” by Mr. John Macdonell. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: '‘Recent Types of Ferry- 
Steamers,” by Mr. Andrew Brown; “The Birkenhead 
Ferry -Boats,” by Mr. C. Jones. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Decorative Art in con¬ 
nexion with Elementary Education,” by Mr. Belwyn 
Image. 

WiDNRSDAY, Hn 93, 4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund : 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Stratigraphy of the Libyan 
Desert of Egypt,” by Capt. H. G. Lyons; “The Geology 
of South-eastern Africa,” and “ The Occurrence of 
Dolomite in South Afrioa,” by Mr. David Draper; and 
“The Geology of British East Africa, I, The Glacial 
Geology of Mount Kenya,** by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 

8p.m. Folklore: “The Omens of the Thugs and 
their Relation to European Folklore of Birds and Beasts,” 
by Mr. F. Sessions; “The Sacred Wells of Man,” by 
Mr. A. W. Mocre; “Manx Proverbs,” by Mr. G. W. 
Wood. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Liquid Fuels,” by Mr. G. 
Stock ileth. 

Thursday, May 24, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Egyptian 
Decorative Art,” I., by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Commerce of 
Siam in Relation to the Trade of the Biitiah Empire,” by 
Mr. C. S. Leckie. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, “ Cont of 
Electrical Energy,” by Mr. R. B. Crompton. 

8 p.m. Literature: “ The Poetry of the Hon. Roden 
Noel,” by Miss B. H. Hickey. 

8 80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p m. Royal Historical: “ The Educational Or¬ 
ganisation of the Mendicant Friars in England,” by Mr. 
▲. G. Little. 

Feiday, May 26, 8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: “New South 
Wales,” by Mr. J. Inglie. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Development of 
the Astronomical Telescope,” by Sir Howard Grubb. 

Saturday, May 26. 8 pm. Royal Institution: “ The Stage 
and Society,” I., by Mr. R. W. Lowe. 

8 45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 

4 pm. Zoological: “ Sketches in Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution,” II, by Mr. F. Beddard. 


SCIENCE. 

Two Great Scotsmen: The Brothers William 
and John Hunter. By George Mather, 
M.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 

During the past two centuries a brilliant 
array of Scotsmen have gained renown in 
London in medicine. Beginning with Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
and ending with the late Sir Andrew Clark, 
this roll of fame includes many notable 
names; but, perhaps, not QUO has obtained 


such world-wide repute as did the two 
remarkable brothers, William and John 
Hunter. Yet, strangely enough, despite their 
reputation alike in medicine, art, and litera¬ 
ture, they have been suffered to lie neglected, 
so far as official and exhaustive biography 
is concerned. The death of the survivor 
of these two eminent men took place in 
1793, and the first attempt to preserve a 
connected narrative of their lives was in¬ 
tended as a centennial memorial, for, 
though just issued, the volume bears the 
date of 1893. It is true that the names of 
the Hunters will be found in numerous 
biographical dictionaries, that William 
Hunter was the subject of a volume written 
by S. F. Simmons immediately after his 
death, and that John Hunter’s life was 
written by his brother-in-law, Sir Everard 
Home, and also by Jesse Foote in 1794. But 
Dr. Mather has been the first to bring together 
in one volume the events in the lives of the 
two brothers, and to show how closely they 
were united in their pursuits. His book is 
a most interesting one, despite a tendency to 
diverge from the main subject on the very 
slightest provocation. Nevertheless, this 
very discursiveness, and the comparative 
absence of technical and professional details, 
will make the volume all the more enjoyable 
to the general reader. But in common fair¬ 
ness to the future students of his book, Dr. 
Mather should have supplied an index. 

No Scotsman is worth considering, how¬ 
ever great his personal gifts and attainments 
may be, unless he can boast of “ a lang 
pedigree.” Accordingly, Dr. Mather traces 
back the origin of the Hunters to some dim 
period before the Norman Conquest, and 
hints that their ancestors came over with 
the Conqueror. The name appears in its 
Latinised form of Venator in the Inquisition 
made by David, Prince of Cumberland 
(afterwards David I. of Scotland) regarding 
the Bishopric of Glasgow, circa 1120. The 
Hunters of Polmood, in Peebles-shire, are 
said to have been settled there in the time 
of Malcolm Canmore; but as Dr. Mather 
only quotes a nonsensical and spurious 
charter in support of this statement, it may 
be dismissed with a smile. The Hunters of 
Hunterston in Ayrshire, however, oome 
within the range of credible history; and it 
seems likely that the two brothers, William 
and John, could claim descent from this 
race, through the branch settled at Colder- 
wood in Lanarkshire. It is certain that 
their father, John Hunter, was laird of 
Long Calderwood, a small estate about seven 
miles from Glasgow, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. His wife was the 
daughter of John Paul, Treasurer of the 
city of Glasgow; and though the family 
was not wealthy, the laird was, in Soottish 
phrase “ bein,” or well-to-do. Ten children 
were bom of this union, five of whom 
survived infancy. William Hunter was the 
seventh child, and John Hunter was the 
youngest of the sons. Dorothy, one of the 
daughters, was married to Prof. Baillie, of 
Glasgow University, and became the mother 
of Dr. Matthew Baillie, and of Joanna 
Baillie, the poetess, the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. 

William Hunter was bom on May 23, 
1718, at the house of Long 
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Having received the rudiments of his 
education at the parish school, he matricu¬ 
lated at Glasgow University in November, 
1731, his intention being to study for the 
church. For some reason this purpose was 
abandoned, and he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the post of schoolmaster at 
East Kilbride, near his ancestral home. In 
1736 he became acquainted with William 
Cullen, then a young physician in practice 
at Hamilton, and afterwards famous as 
Professor of materia medica at Edinburgh; 
and this friendship directed Hunter’s atten¬ 
tion towards medicine as a profession. 
After a short course of study under Dr. 
Alex. Munro, at Edinburgh, Hunter set out 
for London, and began his career as assist¬ 
ant to Dr. Sinellie, a Lanarkshire doctor 
who had gained much renown as an 
obstetrician. Hunter’s acquaintance with 
Robert Foulis, the well-known Glasgow 
printer, had supplied him with letters of 
introduction to many men of note in 
London, and he became associated with Dr. 
Douglas, who was then preparing his 
elaborate work on anatomy. Here William 
.Hunter found a congenial sphere, and 
so speedily did he display his capacity in 
the preparation of anatomical specimens 
that he was appointed dissector at St. 
George’s Hospital. In 1746 he began a 
course of lectures on anatomy, which 
proved so successful that his name was 
carried even to the continent as an authority 
on his special subject. His practice as a 
surgeon was chiefly confined to obstetrics; 
and in 1762 he was appointed Surgeon- 
Accoucheur to Queen Charlotte, and had 
the privilege of ushering into the world 
her first son, afterwards George IY. In 
the course of his study he had made and 
collected a vast number of anatomical pre¬ 
parations, and he conceived the idea of 
founding an Anatomical Theatre where these 
might be utilised for teaching purposes. 
He offered to build and endow such an 
institution, provided the Government would 
grant him a site ; but Lord Bute’s 
ministry was either too parsimonious or too 
impecunious to make this concession, and 
thus the magnificent Hunterian Museum 
was lost to London. Hunter built at his 
own expense a theatre and museum in 
Great Windmill-street in 1770, and here his 
splendid collection of preparations—books, 
manuscripts, pictures, coins, and medals— 
remained till his death. By his will he 
bequeathed these ultimately to Glasgow 
University, and a special building was 
erected for them in the College Green at a 
cost of £ 12,000. When that university was 
removed to Gilmore-hill, provision was made 
for the Hunterian Collection, though for 
years the coins and medals, many of them 
unique, have been sequestered from the 
students for whose use they were bequeathed. 
A Btupid proposal was recently made to 
sell the collection of coins—the wonder and 
envy of all European numismatists—so that 
funds might be obtained to found a chair 
of history; but the protest of the press was 
so loud that the project has been abandoned. 
William Hunter’s death took place suddenly 
on March 30, 1783, when in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. He lies buried in St. 
James’ Church, Piccadilly, beside two other 
eminent physicians, Thomas Sydenham and 


Bichard, Bright, his predecessor and his 
successor. 

The early career of John Hunter differed 
greatly from that of his elder brother. He 
was ten years younger than William, having 
been born on February 13, 1728. In his 
boyhood he displayed that disregard for 
conventionality which marked all his life. 
He refused to attend school or to devote 
himself to literary study of any kind; and, 
unlike most Scottish youths, he was unable 
to read or write when he was seventeen 
years of age. His time was spent in roam¬ 
ing the fields, studying the secrets of nature 
at first hand. One of his sisters had made 
an unfortunate marriage with a dissipated 
cabinet-maker in Glasgow; and for the 
purpose of saving the wreck of his brother- 
in-law’s business, John Hunter removed to 
that city, and began to work at the bench. 
His efforts were unavailing, and the failure 
of the firm threw him out of employment. 
He intended to enlist in the army; but 
having heard of the success of his brother 
William in London, he determined to try 
his fortune in the metropolis. William 
Hunter willingly gave him occupation in 
the preparing and mounting of his specimens, 
and here his deftness as a workman made 
him of great service. John Hunter soon 
became deeply interested in the study that 
was thus thrust upon him. The dissecting- 
rooms, the museums, the conversations and 
instructions of his brother and of the 
enlightened men he gathered round him, 
awakened faculties hitherto dormant. As if 
conscious of his own great destiny, he stepped 
forward at once, and entered on that course 
of research and discovery which he continued 
with unabated ardour to the day of his 
death—a period embracing forty-five years. 
He had gone to London a raw youth in 
1748, and he saw that his early neglect of 
education must be atoned for. In 1755 he 
entered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner; but he could make 
no headway with Latin and Greek, and soon 
gave up the experiment. So strenuously 
had he devoted himself to practical anatomy 
that his health broke down in 1761; and 
he sought change of scene by taking an 
appointment as army-surgeon, spending two 
years in active service, and making many 
valuable discoveries regarding gunshot 
wounds. On his return to London he began 
ractice as a surgeon in Golden Square, but 
is progress was slow. His marriage to 
Anne, sister of Sir Everard Home, in 1771, 
was of some assistance to him, for she 
formed a kind of minor salon of literary 
and scientific men, being herself a poetess 
of some reputation. Meanwhile John 
Hunter was gradually forming that mar¬ 
vellous anatomical collection which is now 
under the care of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. It is said to have cost him 
£70,000, and to have been acquired by the 
Government for £15,000—an outlay the 
expediency of which no one has called in 
question. At his house at Brompton (now 
Earl’s Court) he formed a private zoological 
garden, which was one of the wonders of 
his time. His eccentricities led him to be 
regarded as insane; but the scientists, in 
view of the great discoveries he made, 
admitted that there was method in his 
madness. He could not beqr contradiction, 


and his irascible temper brought about his 
sudden death. In October,. 1793, he had 
been thwarted at a meeting of the governors 
of St. George’s Hospital, and on leaving 
the room hurriedly, he dropped down and 
expired without warning. He was buried 
in the vaults under St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields. When these vaults were being 
cleared out in 1859, Frank Buokland de¬ 
voted himself to the search for John 
Hunter’s body, and found it at last, after 
he had examined 3,600 coffins. The remains 
were then honourably re-interred in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Dr. Mather has written a most interest¬ 
ing account of these two eminent Scotsmen, 
though he has not contributed much 
new matter to the materials that were 
formerly available. There are still unex¬ 
plored sources of information that would 
well repay examination. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne has several unpublished letters 
written both by William and John Hunter, 
and there is a MS. account of John Hunter’s 
“Arrangement of the Animal Kingdom” 
among the MSS. belonging to the Earl of 
Ashburnham. But the most valuable for 
biographical purposes would be the series 
of letters written by John Hunter, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
not one of which seems to have been 
examined by any of Hunter’s biographers. 
The following is a transcript of one of 
the letters in this collection (imperfectly 
quoted by Dr. Mather), whioh very clearly 
indicates the character of the writer. It 
must have been written a few months before 
his death: 

“ Dear Sir, —I reo d the favour of your 
Letter. I never show my collection to anyone 
but in the months of May and October. If 
your friend is in Town in October (and not a 
Democrat), and yon will apply for a ticket, he 
is welcome to see it; but I would rather see it 
in a blaze like the Bastile than show it to a 
Democrat, let his country be what it may.” 

The concluding portion of Dr. Mather’s 
volume is occupied with a survey of the 
work accomplished by the Hunters, and 
with quotations from the eulogies pro¬ 
nounced upon them by British and con¬ 
tinental scientists. The book as a whole 
fully vindioates the claim made in the title, 
that these were “ Two Great Scotsmen.” 

A. H. Millar. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the Boyal Institution next week, the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger will begin on Tuesday a 
course of three lectures on “ The Modern 
Microscope : an Instrument of Recreation and 
Research ” ; and Sir Howard Grubb will deliver 
the Friday evening discourse, on “ The 
Development of the Astronomical Telescope.” 

REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizarethan. —(Wednesday, May 2.) 
Frederick Rogers, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. J. A. Jenkiason read a piper on Shaks- 
pere’s “As You Like It,” considered with special 
reference to the immediate source of the story: viz., 
Lodge's Rosalynde. He began by quoting the pas¬ 
sage from Mr. Swinburne’s Notes on Shakspere, in 
which, with exceeding curtness, the brilliant poet- 
critic refuses to discuss this play, basing his refusal 
on the ground that there was not enough complexity 
to call for analysis, and that there was no room for 
any difference of opinion concerning Orlando and 
Rosalind. The lecturer hoped it right not to taken 
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88 a proof of his own in-rushing folly if he ven¬ 
tured to disregard this lofty precept and example. 
He might plead that Orlando and Rosalind, although 
they were tho chief characters, by no means ex¬ 
hausted the wholo interest of the play, that his 
object and method were different from Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s, and that the latter had himself contrived 
to say incidentally concerning this play two or threo 
now and striking things, which were, moro or less, 
open to questioo. Prompted by a hearty admiration 
of the play itself, the lecturer had sot himself to 
inquire and to ascertain as far as possible what were 
the various forces and influences, direct or indirect, 
which contributed to its production. He found that 
the structure of the play was not simple, but com¬ 
pound, being formed by a skilful and happy com¬ 
bination of romance and pastoral. This suggested 
that, for an adequate understanding of this play, it 
was desirablo to take at least a bird’s eye view of 
the wholo field of medieval heroic romance and of 
all previous pastoral poetry; and this he had en¬ 
deavoured to do for his own instruction. He 
had particularly concerned himself with the Charle¬ 
magne cycle, which appeared to have been in the 
minds of both Lodge and Shakspere, as the former 
referred to “ the twelve peers of France,” and the 
latter named the hero’s father Roland, the hero 
himself by tho later and Italian form Orlando, 
and his elder brother Oliver. Orlando had boon 
the hero of several epics, of which tho most note¬ 
worthy were Boiardo's “ Orlando Innarrnrato,” and 
Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso.” Such epics were full 
of the spirit of knight errantry, and abounded in 
heroic deeds of valour and wonderful adventures, 
generally undertaken in quest or in defence of some 
lady fair. The ladies themselves, too, were often 
brave and adventurous, donned masculine attire as 
pages, and even armour as knights, and did battlo 
sometimes for, sometimes against, their ardent 
lovers, the closed helmet of each combatant prevent¬ 
ing mutual recognition until the proper dramatic 
moment. In these romances, moreover, time and 
place were vague or incorrect and inconsistent, 
while the natural history, the mineralogy, the 
astronomy, and the natural philosophy wero merely 
conventional, and, from our post-Baconian point of 
view, ludicrous and absurd. The heroic cycles wero 
succeeded in Franco by another great romance of a 
lighter and daintier kind: viz., the “ Romance of the 
Rose,” in which the object of search is not a lady, 
but a rose; this rose, however, is meant to represent 
a lady, and the other allegorical personages, who aid 
or thwart tho lover in his quest, represent tho 
various incidents with which a lover would meet. 
Possibly Ibis romance might have suggested to 
Lodge, or to Spenser, who had previously used it, 
the name of Rosalind, the etymology of which, how¬ 
ever, was uncertain. Lodge’s novel, tho lecturer 
though!, was a Euphuistic imitation of theso old 
romances in the ground-work of his story, with little 
or no satiro of his sources. In the play, however, 
whilst an earnest and humane purpose was equally 
discernible, it looked as though Shakspere had 
attempted something like a playful parody of tho 
subjects of heroic romance ; and it was even possible 
that Charles, “ the bony priser of the duke,” was a 
deliberate vulgarisation of Charles the Great. 
With regard to pastorals, the chief thing to be 
noted hore was that learned pastoral poetry, from 
Theocritus and Virgil down to Spenser’s Shepherd't 
Kalendar , though often graceful and beautiful, 
was highly artificiil in subject or form, or both, and 
was also frequently allegorical. Among post- 
Renascence pastorals might be mentioned Marot’s 
French eclogue of “ Pan and Robin,’’ closely copied 
by Spenser in tho 12th Eclogue of his Kalendar, the 
Spanish eclogues of Garcilaso de la Vega, and such 
Italian pastorals as Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s 
Pastor i'ido. Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Motley, “has literary interest as tho 
first important example of the lmion of pastoral 
with heroic romance.” Lodge imitated or repeated 
this combination; but in the pastoral portions of his 
novel he retained to some extent the artificiality 
of the conventional pastoral, and made his French 
shepherds quote Latin. Shakspere retained the com¬ 
bination, but abandoned the conventional style; and 
his shepherd characters give utterance to no ideas or 
language absolutely impossible to thoir class. Re- 
ferring to the probable date of composition as 1599 
or 1600, the lecturer drew attention to the transi¬ 
tional character of the play. The date stood 
between two great centuries, and marked not only 


the middle of the period of Shakspere’s authorship, 
but tho 35th year of his ago, when he had attained 
what Dante called “ tho summit of tho arc of life. ” 
The predominant tone of the play was decidedly joy¬ 
ous and even merry ; but the bitterness of the song, 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and the melan¬ 
choly of Jaques seemed, if they were nothing more, 
to be at least premonitions of the darker periods of 
“Hamlet” and “Measure for Measure.” In the 
lecturer’s opinion, this play was also an interesting 
connecting link between those medieval romances 
to which he had referred and the modern novel; 
and he proposed now to consider Shakspere as story¬ 
teller rather than as dramatist. He noticiod that 
Mr. Hall Caine had recontly confided to the Urban 
Club the opinion that the great magical power and 
the superiority of Shakspero’s plays was due to his 
possession of the novelistic instinct as distinguished 
from tho dramatic, and that, had he lived to-day, 
he would have used the novel as a vehicle of ex¬ 
pressing his great thoughts. The lecturer declined, 
at present, to endorse this opinion, which, coming, 
as it did, from a novelist, remindod him of the 
old spelling-book story, 11 There’s nothing like 
leather.” Still, he was himself profoundly im¬ 
pressed with .Shakspero’s power as a story-teller ; 
and whenever he re-road one of the plays he 
always found himself intensely interested in lhe 
story, almost as much so as if he were reading it 
for the first time. Tho lecturer then proceeded to 
discuss the story with reference to its immediate 
source or sources. It was generally admitted that 
Lodge obtained the hint for his story of the old j 
knight and his threo sons from the “ Coke’s Talc of 
Gamelyn,” a metrical tale or ballad, formerly attri¬ 
buted to Chaucer, and certainly belonging to his 
period. This ballad was a simple, savage story, 
evidently ono of tho Robin Hood cycle, and its 
spirit might be summod up in a line from Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Forestors” : “We dealt in the wild justice 
of tho woods." Most critics thought Shakspere 
owed nothing to this story, and had probably never 
soen it, because it was not printed when he wrote 
his play. An English ballad, however, that was 
accessible to Lodge was probably also accessible to 
Shakspere; and his play contained some indica¬ 
tions that he had consulted the old ballad, and con¬ 
formed to it in a few slight particulars whero Lodge 
had departed from it. But in the main Shaks¬ 
pere adhered to Lodge’s novel, and followed the 
story so closely that, except for the important new 
characters added by Shakspere, tho play might be 
regarded as a dramatised version of the novel. The 
points of rosemblance need not be dwelt upon, as 
they were obvious enough ; but there wore several 
points of difference which, comparatively unimportant 
in themselves when considered separately, neverthe¬ 
less when taken together were found to possess a 
cumulative force of considerable magnitude, and to 
these he would now call the attention of tho meeting. 
He did not offer this part as entirely new work, for 
it was commenced some years ago by Mr. Stone for 
the New Shakspere Society, but the present lecturer 
had carried it much further. The changes made by 
Shakspere were classified as variations (1) in names, 
time, and place, (2) in plot, as regards several details, 
(3) in characters, (4) in diction and style. This 
comparison comprised the greater portion of the 
paper, and the result was shown to bo that, 
even where Lodge and Shakspere used the same 
material, the modifications introduced by the latter 
produced an effect of greater moderation, humanity, 
probability, truth to nature, and ideal gr&co and 
beauty. Shakspere’s principal new characters, 
Jacques and Touchstone, were then briefly referred 
to, as affording a pleasing rolief to the romantic- 
pastoral portion by contrast with the lovers and 
with each other. The play was said to teach two 
great lessons—(1}, courageous and choerful self¬ 
adaptation to environment; (2), Love, in its highest 
and most inclusive sense, is the conqueror and the 
reconciler.—The discussion after the reading of the 
paper was both interesting and lively. Some of the 
speakers thought that the comparison between 
Lodge and Shakspere was a waste of time, and 
others thought that the writer’s parody theories 
were too fanciful, and savoured too much of German 

criticism. - 

Anolo-Russian Liteeahy Society, Tmi'eiuaIi 
Institute. — (Tuesday, May 14.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Alexander Kinloch, non. secretary, gave a lecture on 
“Tho Russian Language.” In h : s introductory 


remarks, ho stated that the study of Russian had, 
until the last few years, been very discouraging, in 
consequence of the cumbersome and involved 
methods adopted by grammarians ; but at the present 
day there were commendable Russian Grammars 
and Conversation Manuals published in England. 
No excuse now existed for us to ignore the import¬ 
ance of a languago spoken by more than ono hun¬ 
dred million people inhabiting one-soventh of tho 
world's area. The lecturer divided his paper into 
two heads. The alphabet was compiled by Cyril 
and Methodius in tho ninth century. The foun¬ 
dation was the Greek alphabet, but they also intro¬ 
duced characters from Hebrew, Armonian, and 
Coptic. The alphabet took the namo of Kirilitza 
from its chief compiler, and remained in use until the 
eighteenth century, when the letters were altered by 
Peter the Groat to their present form, though 
church books are still priutod in Kirilitza. Tho 
first schools wore established by Princo Vladimir 
at Kiev. The first attempt at literature was 
made by the priesthood in imitation of tho florid 
Byzantine style. Ilarion, the Metropolitan of Kiev 
(1051), and Luke Gidiata, bishop of Novgorod 
(1036), wrote sermons. Nestor, tho chronicler» 
also appears about this period. The progress of 
education advanced in Russia with the spread of 
Christianity, and all writings to the middle of 
the twelfth century wero ecclesiastical. The 
first sample of secular writing appeared in the 
middle of the twelfth century: “ The Book 

of Instruction,” by Vladimir Monomach, a 
reigning prince. Then came tho invasion by the 
Tartars, which almost extinguished tho flickering lifo 
of an awakened education. Kiov was abandoned and 
lost its former importance. The historical life of 
Russia was thenceforth concentrated in Moscow. 
It is only in the seventeenth century that attempts 
are made to produce original narratives from subjects 
of genuine Russian life ; and tho youthful Tsar, Ivan 
the Terrible, presides at an ecclesiastical commission 
to enact rules and precepts for tho social life of the 
people. The most important of these enactments 
was the “ Book of the Hundred Chapters,” to rogulato 
the service of the Church, and the establishment of 
what may be called national schools. After exposing 
the fallacious intricacies of some of tho systems for 
teaching the language and contrasting them with 
comparatively simple and entertaining methods, the 
lecturer illustrated the graphic force and musical 
intonation of the language, which, under proper 
guidance, he said, lends itself pleasantly to a 
student with a correct oar and a concentrated mind. 
Nothing is moro striking than the grace, beauty, and 
naivete of the Russian popular songs ; and to enable 
the audience to judge for themselves, a Russian 
lady gave representative songs : “ The Red Sara- 
phan,” by Varlamoff; “ Ah, vi Sainy maee Sainy,” 
by Vilboa; “ Pessnia Yamshtika,” by Lazarev. The 
Russians have a great future, and are every year 
pushing to tho front. They are destined some day 
to divide with us the main portion of Asia, and our 
frontiers will one day become contiguous. In order 
to interpret properly the Eastern question, we must 
know the Russian mind, the Russian language and 
literature. To the statesman and soldier this 
knowledge is a necessity.—The president, Mr. 
Brayley Ilodgetts, and Mr. Wilson made some 
commonts, and the thanks of the mooting were 
conveyed to the lecturer. 


FUME ART. 


DISCOVERIES AT KOPTOS. 


Believino that the dynastic Egyptians had 
entered the Nile valley by the Koser-Koptos 
road, I applied to M. de Morgan for permission 
to excavate at Koptos, in hopes of finding some 
trace of the immigrating race. That permission 
was readily granted, and I cannot thank M. de 
Morgan too much for the manner in which he 
has iacilitated my work in every way possible. 

In eleven weeks I completely turned over 
every yard of the temple site of Koptos, and 
learned far more of the earliest Egyptians than 
all that was known before. The prehistoric 
results are unique ; and the historical remains 
include the wonts or names of thirty-five kings, 
the most continuous series known on any site, 
extending from the IVth Dynasty to the third 
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century, a.d. The following are the principal 
results in chronological order :— 


one pit were about 200 vases, thirteen alabaster 
vases inscribed, many bronze tools inscribed, and 


Prehistoric —Portions of three limestone statues com grinders, beside beads, scarabs, &c. Many painted by Mr. J. Vincent Gibson, at -MLcJ-iean's 
of the local god Min (or Kbem), about 13 ft blocks of his temple sculpture were found, Gallery, in the Haymarket. 
high when complete. These each have a girdle and most of his foundations remain. XIXth An exhibition of the drawings by Mr. A- D. 
of thongs, like the Ababdeh girdle of the present Dynasty. Sety I., appears on a small sphinx. M'Cormiok, to illustrate Mr. Conway’s book 
day ; but with a decorated ilap hanging down Of Ramessu II., there is a fine life-size group of on Climbing in the Himalayas, will be cp=n at 
the right side. The figures on the flap are the king seated between Isis and Nebhat, Clifford’s Inn Hall daring the whole of next 
roughly outlined by hammer-work, with much carved in red granite, and in fair condition, week. 


of the local god Min 
high when complete. 


(or Kbem), about 13 ft. 


at the Fine Art Society's, in Hew Bond-street; 
and a portrait-picture of “ Royal Ascot,” 
painted by Mr. J. Vincent Gibson, at McLean's 
Gallery, in the Haymarket. 

An exhibition of the drawings by Mr. A- D. 
M'Cormiok, to illustrate Mr. Conway’s book 


roughly outlined by hammer-work, with much 
spirit, but as simply and naively as on the bone 
cave carvings of Europe, which they much 
resemble. The statues themselves are merely 
shaped monoliths, with half developed arms, 


carved in red granite, and in fair condition. 
It belongs to the earlier part of his reign, 
and is of good work. The weight is about 
three tons. Part of a long stele recounting 
the offerings made to Ramessu from all lands is 


legs grooved out like a Greek “ island figure,” of interest. Other steles of this age were found. 


and a head with gross ears, whiskers, and no 
face ; the features were probably supplied by an 
attached wooden mask. The whole affair is quite 


Menenptah’s name also appears in the temple. 
XXth Dynasty. A large granite stele of the 
twenty-ninth year of Ramessu III. ; and the 


barbaric, and far more akin to the stone age of scene of n limestone stele of Isit, daughter of 
Europe than to anything known in Egypt. Ramessu VI., and of an unknown queen, Nub- 
These figures were found buried, like many other khesdeb. XX Ilnd Dynasty. A pillar of Osorkon 
sculptures, beneath the foundations of the I. (?). XXVIth Dynasty. Sculpture of Psamtik 


sculptures, beneath the foundations of the I. (?). XXVIth Dynast 
Ptolemaic temple. There is no age of Egyptian II., and the lower par 
r work known, from that period back to the Aahmes II. XXXth 
IVth Dynasty, when any carving in the least obelisk of Nekhthorheb, 
like this was executed. These figures show a Ptolemaic. A wall 


Mr. Theodore Stanton will contribute a 
paper on M. Tissot’s illustrations of the Gospels 
to the June Century, which will be illustrated 
with reproductions of the pictures ; Mr. Timothy 
Cole will continue his illustrated articles on the 
old Dutch masters, with Adrian Van Ostade 
for his subject. 

A new edition of A Manual of Decorative 
Composition for designers, decorators, archi¬ 
tects, and industrial artists, by Henri Mayeux, 
architect to the French Government, revised by 


II., and the lower part of a small chapel of ^ r - Millard, be issued by Messrs. 

Aahmes II. XXXth Dynasty. Part of small J- 8- Virtue & Co. in a few days, 
obelisk of Nekhthorheb. At an extra meeting of the Royal Geo- 

Ptolemaic. A wall of Ptolemy Soter ; a graphical Society, to be held on Monday next, 

long inscription of an official under Phila- Mr. J. Theodore Bent will present a preliminary 

delphos, who rebuilt the temple — 110 cubits report on his archaeological expedition to the 
long and 40 wide, agreeing with the Hadramant, Southern Arabia, some of the 

foundations now found. Part of a statue of spoils of which were exhibited at the recent 

Euergetes. Sculptures of Ptolemy IX. and XIII. conversazione of the Royal Society. 


wall of Ptolemy Soter ; 


gradation in skill and age, indicating that they long inscription of an official under Phila- 
were successive; and hence their use covered a delphos, who rebuilt the temple — 110 cubits 


long period, and they cannot have been the 
product of any brief wave of barbarism. More¬ 
over in two points—the indication of the origin 
of the hieroglyph of Min, and the attitude 
differing from all known Btatues of Miu—these 
works show that they belong to an age which 
was already past in historical times. The 


Roman. Temple sculpture of Augustus, Ti¬ 
berius, Claudius, and Nero. Greek inscriptions 
of Galba, Domitian, Caracalla, Elagabalus, and 
Quietus. Some of the Greek inscriptions are of 


carvings on them represent the fetish pole of interest, especially one found just before 


Min, decorated with a feather and a garland, and arrived, giving the customs tariff on persons and 
hung round with sawfish and pteroceras shells, goods from the Red Sea, under Domitian. 

Such a derwish pole is akin to what is now seen Of uncertain but early date we found flint 
in the Red Sea region. And the figures of flakes and pieces of knives scattered on every 
animals—the ostrich, elephant, sawfish, and square yard of the primitive soil that we 

shells—all point to the immigrants having uncovered. The first settlement was on a 
arrived there from the south of the Red See. rise of yellow clay, washed out of the Ham- 
A closer agreement with what was expected mamat valley, and deposited a3 a fan in the 
could hardly have been devised. Nile valley. Large quantities of pottery of the 

I—Illrd Dynasty. Pieces of pottery statues early settlement, and wells, were also found. 

_ j _l_l, __r_ i *1_i:—t- r a • _■ __*._ J __ 


and relief work were found in the earliest part of 
the temple. These are of careful finish, and were 


It is remarkable, in one spot, and in so short 
an excavation, to have found such an extensive 


presumably the best products of their age, being historical series ; the barbaric statues, and 
offered in the temple. Details of these show the rise of modelling in pottery, have opened an 
them to be earlier than any of the historical stone entirely new chapterof Egyptian history,and given 
statuary ; and such modelling in pottery explains us agreater advance than anything since Mariette's 


the rise of Egyptian art, without its leaving any uncovering of the art of the old kingdom, 
permanent trace before its bloom in the IVth I have been much assisted by a new student, 
Dynasty. A period of pottery also explains all Mr. Quibell, who is now finishing the packing 
the peculiar conventions of the Btone sculpture, and transport of the collection ; nis last letter 
IVth Dynasty. Part of a large alabaster vase says that the 150th package is done, and more 
of Khufu was found in the town, doubtless from yet await him. M. ae Morgan most kindly re¬ 
temple furniture. Vlth Dynasty. Part of an lieved me of the transport of the heavy statues, 


inscription of Pepy I., and two slabs with figures &c., as they were going to the Ghizeh Museum. 


Prop. W. M. Flinders Petrie will begin 
next Thursday a course of three lectures, at the 
Royal Institution, on “Egyptian Decorative 
Art.” 

On Tuesday next, Mr. Selwyn Image will 
read a paper before tho Society of Arte, on 
“ Decorative Art in connexion with Elementary 
Education.” 

Miss Kingsley will deliver a course of six 
lectures on “ French Pictures and Painters of 
the Nineteenth Century,” at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham-place, on Fridays at 8 p.m., begin¬ 
ning on May 25. The lectures will be illus¬ 
trated with valuable paintings and drawings, 
which have been specially lent from private 
collections. 

During Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of next week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
in selling an exceptionally fine collection of 
Greek coins, belonging to Mr. Robert Corfrae, 
of Edinburgh, which has been formed by 
judicious purchases at important sales, both in 
this country and on the continent, during the 
last thirty-five years. The catalogue has been 
most carefully compiled, and is rendered per¬ 
manently valuable by a series of eleven oollo- 
type plates. 


of Pepy II. Xlth Dynasty. A large quantity of 
sculptures of the temple of Antef V. (Ra-nub- 
kheperu) were found, laid face down for a later 
pavement. They indicate a brick temple faced 
with stone. There is not a single piece of temple 
sculpture of this dynasty in Europe. A long 


decree of Antef V. was found, deposing the prince (Saturday, 2 p.m.). 
of Koptos for treason, and elevating a new I may add that 


I hope to have an exhibition of the sculptures 
and objects which come to England, duriDg the 
four weeks of July, at University College, Gower- 
street; and I shall illustrate the finds by photo¬ 
graphs at a lecture there on the 26th of this 
month, which will be open to the public 


of Koptos for treason, and^ elevating a new 
princely family. Xllth Dynasty. Portions of 
very delicate relief sculptures of Amenemhat I., 


I may add that I purchased, in Cairo, the 
longest Greek papyrus known ; it is in several 
hands, but all the forty-four feet of it refer to 


and sunk relief sculptures of Usertesen I. ; also the subjects of the administration of the royal oil 
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THE STAGE. 

It certainly can no longer be written of _ us 
Englishmen, in the phrase of Andrfi Chenier, 
that we are admirers of ourselves alone and 
ridiculous detractors of other men’s genius. 
The London stage, at this season, is absolutely 
full of foreign importations. At Daly’s Theatre, 
to Miss Ada Rehan there has succeeded 
Eleonora Duse. At not less than three of the 
lighter playhouses, “ la Loie Fuller ”—with 

3 __J__ A it.. - 


the greater part of the temple door jamb of estates under Ptolemy III. Though broken, it her orohid and pansy dance, and the coloured 
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Usertesen I. with very fine sculpture; also 
a door jamb in red granite. Not a single 


will give much light on the administrative de¬ 
tails, in the recital of decrees, by-laws, and fines, 


slab of temple sculpture of this age was hitherto and the area of the estates in each nome. 


known. Of Amenemhat III. there is a colossal 
vulture, weighing abont a ton, but headless. 


illuminations which made them “ sit up ” very 
straight, we believe, even at theFolies Bergeres 
—appears every evening. At the Empire, 


Craven scholar, Mr. Grenfell, who was with me Yvette Guilbert, of whom some farther account 

' ' _ .. ... v i . _ •_11___ £ iL. 


for some time studying excavation, will edit this 


XHIth Dynasty. Of Sebekhotep V., I brought papyrus on his return to England, 
part of a stele, naming a new queen and two W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

new princesses. Scarabs of Mer-neter-ra and of _ .... ...... 

Apepa, were obtained from diggers in the town. __„_ , 

XVIIth Dynasty. Of the king Rahotep, only NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
known by a few scarabs and a posthumous tale, THE following exhibitions will open next week : 
we found portions of a large stele, showing that that entitled “ Fair Women,” at the Grafton 
he _restored_the temple._ XVlIIth Dynasty. Galleries; two religious pictures—“Peace, be 

still,” by Herr D. A. Wehrsohmidt; and 


Tahutmes III. entirely rebuilt the temple. His still,” by Herr D. A. Wehrsohmidt; 
foundation deposits 1 cleared out carefully : in “Passing to Eternity,” by Mr. A. E. Em 


“Passing to Eternity,” by Mr. A. E. Emslie— this description, from 
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may be offered anon, sings the songs of the 
Chat Noir, and others of what, in the language of 
The Earthly Paradise, may be described as ' ‘ out- 
land” type. And, to crown all, Sir Augustus Harris 
has brought over, to the Princess’s Theatre, 
an extraordinary “ mimodrame,” of which Mr. 
Wedmore sent us an acoount last year when 
he happened to see it at a remote and little- 
known theatre in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
“ Jean Mayeux,” in which, as in all pieces of 


■L’Enfant Prodigue ” 
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downwards, the music counts for much, and 
Supplies in some measure, by its expressiveness, 
the absence of dialogue, has nothing of the 
fairylike or fantastic character of its most dis¬ 
tinguished predecessor. It is, as we are told, 
simply realistic, or, at most, a mixture of 
realism and melodrama. The first act, with 
the “baldes Gigolettes”—“ Gigolette ” is not 
a dictionary word, but it is none the less 
intelligible—is the best of the three. The 
second act is telling, though melodramatic, and 
the third is comparatively commonplace, and, 
to say, truth, a little wearisome. But no doubt 
those are right who advise the would-be 
students of French life—of the life of the 
“ residuum ” or “ submerged tenth ” especially 
—to miss on no account the opportunity of a 
singular experience. 

Even melodrama, it would now appear, 
must be taken from the French if it is to be 
lastingly successful. We do not forget “ The 
Silver KiDg,” which is altogether English, and 
has certaiuly never been a failure; but what 
recent melodrama has approached the triumph 
of the old “Deux Orphelines ” ? Mr. Oxeu- 
ford’s adaptation, or translation it may be 
called, is now again presented in London, the 
Adelphi Theatre being, under the Gatti 
management, the scene of the exploit. The 
revival has been received with signal favour; 
and it is but just to declare that never have the 
principal or the most sympathetic characters 
been presented, as a group, so effectively. Mr. 
Rignold and Mr. Cartwright are “ past 
masters ” in the craft which at the Adelphi it is 
theirs to practise. Miss Marion Terry lends 
such lights and shades to the performance of 
the more pathetically placed of the two heroines, 
as have never before been utilised in the render¬ 
ing of this agreeable yet melodramatic character. 
Miss Marion Terry’s art is indeed astonishing, 
and from all but the closest observers it 
is successfully ooncealed—nothing but nature 
is apparent. At a time in her career when too 
many an actress—sure of the public favour— 
rests satisfied with old laurels, this skilled and 
sympathetic artist puts her utmost endeavour 
into each fresh impersonation. While Miss 
Marion Terry is at the Adelphi, a visit to that 
theatre can hardly be the occasion for a mis¬ 
spent evening. Again, the character of the 
second orphan has the fullest justice done to 
her by a young actress, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
heretofore chiefly recognised as a very smart 
actress of comedy at the Criterion. Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys has made a remarkable hit in aline 
that one must suppose is practically new to 
her. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

G. Puccini's “Manon Lescaut” was produced 
on Monday, the opening night of the season. 
Everything new in the shape of opera now 
comes from Italy — Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Puccini, and, one must also say, Verdi. It has 
been proved over and over again that an opera 
to be successful must have a good libretto : the 
inanities of the story of the “ Magic Flute,” 
and the obscurities of that of “ Euryanthe,” 
have stood in the way of some of the finest 
music ever written by Mozart and Weber. 
Puccini’s libretto may not be altogether satis¬ 
factory, but it is clear and strong. Everyone is 
supposed to be acquainted with the pathetic 
story of Manon; but one need not have read a 
line of the quaint old French novel to under¬ 
stand that, in the first act, the passion of youth 
triumphs over the purse of old age; that, in the 
second, Manon has become fickle; that after- 

s she repents, but that the very excess of love 
leads her to dishonesty and degradation, and, 
a m * sera ble death. It seems a pity 
tnat the opera should be long; not, perhaps, 


as compared with Meyerbeer or Wagner, but 
long by the side of such works as “ Cavalleria ’’ 
or “ Pagliacci.” It seems scarcely worth while 
to have lengthened “Manon” by the death 
scene in America of the last act. The act itself 
contains some of the composer’s best dramatic 
music; but after the sombre yet exciting scene 
at Havre, it comes as an anti-climax. If only 
the last two acts could have been compressed 
into one ! The character of the music is similar 
to that of the libretto; there is a certain crude¬ 
ness and patchiness about it, but it is full of life 
and strength. The composer has really some¬ 
thing to say, and has said it to very great, 
though not to the best, advantage. At present 
he is too strongly influenced by Wagner and 
by others to display his full individuality. 
The influence of Wagner is specially marked, 
not so much in the use of representative themes, 
as in phrases and melodies which recall “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” and “Siegfried”: 
as, for example, the music in the first act when 
Manon descends from the coach, or the opening 
of the “ Intermezzo.” All this is quite natural: 
any attempt to disguise or evade it would be 
absurd. In some of the love strains there is, 
perhaps, more stretto than strength, and, at 
times, the full tone of the orchestra conceals 
weak points in the music. But against any 
shortcomings we get ample indemnification. 
There is undoubted individuality in Puccini's 
music, and he has instinctive dramatic power: 
the latter is evident from his striking effects of 
contrast—in his stage effects, his music, his 
very pauses, and, notably, in his orchestration. 
Of the four acts, the second and fourth 
appear to us the strongest. The brightness and 
piquancy of the opening scene of the second 
act are irresistiblo, while the love duet between 
Manon and Dob Grieux is a masterpiece of con¬ 
centration and gradation; the fine, broad phrase 
at the close, afterwards heard with imposing 
effect at the end of the third act, and with 
tender expression in the fourth, ought alone 
to ensure the success of the work. The music 
of the last act is admirable: it is appro¬ 
priate to the situation, and produces its effect 
m a quiet unostentatious manner. Of course, 
in a modem opera an “ Intermezzo ” is in¬ 
dispensable. Puccini, however, gives to his a 
distinct dramatic meaning: the coda, with 
its orchestration, is original and impressive. 
Signorina Olga Olghina impersonated the hero¬ 
ine with considerable success: she has a pleasing 
flexible voice. Signor W. Beduschi as Des 
Grieux acquitted himself remarkably well: his 
voice is of incisive quality, and he sings with 
taste and judgment. Signor A. Pini-Corsi was 
effective as Lescaut, and Signor V. Arimondi 
was good in the small part of Geronte. Signor 
Armando Seppilli conducted with marked in¬ 
telligence and vigour. 

On Tuesday evening Gounod’s “ Faust ” was 
given, with Mile. Simonnet as the Marguerite. 
She sang and acted well, but her reading of 
the part was a little too dreamy: she made 
one think of her Angelique in “Le Reve.” 
M. Albers sang the part of Valentine for the 
first time: his voice, of good sympathetic 
quality, seemed, however, somewhat veiled. The 
Mephistopheles of M. Plam;on, is very good, 
but, at moments, a little overdone; but there is 
no fault to find with him in this respect at the 
close of the third act. J. 8. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 12, Master Josef 
Hofmann gave the second of three pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall. It was in 1887, 
when he was only ten years of age, that he 
made his appearance at the Princes’ Hall, and 
by his wonderful playing attracted much 
attention. Since then he has studied with 
Bubinstein, and his technique is now pro¬ 


digious: it may be doubted whether Rubin¬ 
stein at Seventeen was more wonderful. The 
programme commenced with Handel's Suite 
in D minor, which was rendered with much 
spirit, though, perhaps, not altogether a la 
Handel. Hofmann then played, in a brilliant 
manner, some exceedingly clever and difficult 
variations of his own compositions. His 
reading of Chopin’s C Minor Nocturne was, on 
the whole, good: when he is twice seventeen 
he will probably play it twice as well. He 
also performed Chopin’s B minor Sonata ; the 
Scherzo was given with the utmost delicacy, 
and the Finale with great vigour. His render¬ 
ing of Liszt’s charming Waldesrauschen was 
excellent, and in some pieces by Rubinstein he 
showed his wonderful command of the key¬ 
board. He has announced a very ambitious 
programme for his last recital to-day. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, aged ten years, made 
her first appoarance as violinist at the Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. She was heard in 
Bach’s Sonata for violin and clavier; and her 
reading was pure, intelligent, and artistic. 
She afterwards played De Beriot’s showy 
“ Scene de Ballet,” with great taste and 
wonderful vigour. And as a last piece she 
gave Swendsens’s “ Romance,” which she 
rendered in a beautifully calm and Expres¬ 
sive manner. Great' allowance must bo 
made for the young artist, who as yet 
does not perform on a full-sized instrument J; 
but her reading of Bach shows that she 
understands what she plays, and, what is still 
more important, feels it. The total absence of 
trickiness or show in her playing is most 
marked: she seems as if she were, for the time, 
completely under the spell of the music. She 
gives undeniable promise of becoming a great 
artist, but we have our doubts as to whether 
she would be a successful wonder-child; for 
that she is too simple. She has not been 
forced in any way, and she is no less delightful 
as a child than she is fascinating as a 
player. Her mother, Mrs. MacCarthy, deserves 
praise for her selection of songs; we 
will take another and a more favourable- 
opportunity of judging her as a vocalist. Mrs. 
Hirschfeld played short pianoforte solos, and 
Miss Mary Carmiobael accompanied with her 
usual care and intelligence. 

Miss Agnes Bartlett gave a very interesting 
concert at the small Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The programme commenced with a 
pianoforte Tno in G minor (Op. 30), 
by M. Rene Lenormand, a composition of 
considerable merit. The first movement 
has pleasing subject-matter, and the workman¬ 
ship is clever and clear. The pensive slow 
movement is exceedingly attractive, and so 
also the bright Scherzo with its two well 
contrasting Trios. The Finale is not on the 
same high level. It was well performed by 
Miss Bartlett and MM. Wessely and Gallrein. 
M. Wessely played a pleasing Adagio by M. 
Lenormand, accompanied by the composer. 
Miss Bartlett rendered in her best manner some 
highly ingenious and effective variations by 
Tschaikowsky. Miss Louise Philipps was the 
vocalist. 

The concert given at the Queen’s Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, to commemorate the 
seventieth "anniversary of the establishment 
of the Royal Academy of Music, attracted a 
large audience. The programme contained 
works by composers who were, or had been, 
connected with that institution; and all the 
performers were students, past or present. The 
selection of music and executants, a difficult 
matter, was well managed; to render justice to 
all was manifestly impossible. The ocrasion 
was of general musical interest, but specially 
so to those who wished to follow the rise of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and its present 
progress under Dr. A C. Mackenzie. 
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A—J University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
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"ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

J-w- WATER-COLOURS.—The One Hundred and Twenty-firm 
EXHIBITION i» NOW OPEN. 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Admission, Is. Catalogue, is. 

_Alf red D. Fr»it. R.W.S., Secretary, 

j iTRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.- 

A 1 The 4lst ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “ The Meeting of the Wat*. r«." 
by J. M. W. Ti’rsek, R.A., aud a Collection of Pictures and Studi** 
from Nature by Professor C. Hefkner, is NOW OPEN. Admuuea, 
i ncludin g Catalogue, Is. _ ___ 

FOR PUBLICATION BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

“HPHE DIES IR/E and its TRANS- 

JL LATION." 

With a Collection of above 20J Versions. Price 8d. 


Subscribers’ names to the Author, 

_ Rev. C. F S. Wakrkn, Longford, Coventry._ 

~~~~ AGENCY FOR AMERICAN B00K8. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. d- sire toeall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the must 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on ayr-icatiou _ 

TV/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1*1 art reproducers, 

24. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

I Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR 11ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A Urge Collection of Im¬ 
portant PUtes always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND Sc CO. supply the cheapest and best Proc**«e? 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants -f 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Eor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c., at a moderate cc:t. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


The Autotype Company, London, mudie-s 


TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTHERN Supplies high- 

class short and 

1TT1 , , ,, , , . serial fiction ; 

NEWSPAPER bright eketche.; 

articles on 

KENDAL. SYNDICATE, 9cu! ral ,ub ' 


NEWSPAPER 


Renowned for the excellence of lt> process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimeus, 
prices, Ac., ipply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsen, A.It.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “Spring,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
la remarkable for lta dlaplay of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican. Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, aud London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Famphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
FbotogTaphs of notable autotypes, post free, Onk Shilling. 
New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
I Art,” free on application._ 

i THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


SELECT 

LIBHAEY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) fmm Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite In One Subscription atd 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY B0XE8 GRATIB. 

Town and Village Clnhs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALS DEFAEIU^NT. 

All the leading Books of the Pa«t Seasons are on Bale, second-hand, it 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

UtTDIK’S MAN CHE ST EH LIBRARY, 

10 to li, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this Library. 

WTtXDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

00 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

341, Brompum Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen YictoriaSt., A0 
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■ rjlHl WOMAN AT HOME. 
Tl EVONSHIRE HOUSE. 

XJ SPENCER WARREN. With P< 


TIEVONSHIRE HOUSE. By Man 

XJ SPENCER WARREN. With Portraits and a 
splendid series ol hitherto unpublished Interiors. 

SEE THE _ 

WOMAN AT HOME for JUNE, 

. W¥ which contains also an Illustrated Interview with 

T ADY BROOKE, the RANEE of 

-Jj SARAWAK. By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
And a Story by __ 

R. CROCKETT—ACROSS the 

• MARCH DYKE: an Idyll of Love in June. 

SEE THE ____ 

WOMAN AT HOME. 

i— ¥¥ Profusely Illustrated. Price 6a. 

Contents for June, now ready. 

1. THE INVESTIGATIONS of JOHN rvw. I.—The 
(of Mu-lvo.yS.-wm. Folly lllmlratv.1 J-Finnw”"";- 

3. LADY BROjKE. the RANKS of svK.WoK. An 

Illustrated luti-rview. I'-y UAYMtlN' 1 BI.A ril'V VIT. 

. 8 BABhaKA. hv Axnik Sivis. Fully luuatrated. 

4. A TRAY of DIAMONDS. 

6. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. By Mart Ri-w- r.u Wabiibx. 

With n .lili-mlul scriw of Itit--ri"rs nml Portrait*. . 

8. ACROSS the March DYKE: an Mvll of Love in June. 

Fully Illustrated. By S. It. CKOTKETT. w ,, 

7. THE MYSTERY ot the MISSING CREW, liy 

j. .8. A PAilE N of' CONFESSIONS. By the Countess or 

9. THE'pEA'JOCK GOWN. By Lilian Qrrl.l.ER-Coi'Cll. 

10 BRIDES and BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. 

Original Fashion Designs-Cookery—Dross and Fashion- 
House Furnishing . Ac.. &c. _____ 

fflHE WOMAN AT HOME for JUNE. 

A Price 6d. 

y London: Hoddkk & Stoughton, 27 , Paternoeter Row . 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A..LL D. 

[l\* CONTENTS FOR JUNE. PllK'B lS. 

ii THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND-THE VERDICT OF 

- THE MONUMENTS. 

By Profeasor MaoaUster, M.D., F.R.S. 

- 8T. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OP CHRISTIANITY. 

17. THE ELECTION OP ISRAEL,. 

By Rev. Professor A. B. Brnoe, D.D. 

-> NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING ON THE SECOND 

S.- COUINO O? CHRIST. I. PREPARATORY: 

t THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE BOOK OF 

ENOC H 

By Rev. Professor Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. S. THE DISPERSION 

AND ABRAHAM. __ _ „ 

Li By Sir J. w. Dawson, O.M.Q., F.B.S. 

NEW TESTAMENT NOTES. JL THE HOLY SPIRIT 
, AS A DOVE. 2. THE BEAMLESS COAT. 

A THE KISS OP PEACE. 

By F. 0. Oonybeare, M, A. 

' DB. ROBERTSON SMITH AT CAMBRIDGE. 

By Norman McLean, M.A. 

Loxoox: HODDER Sc STOUGHTON, 27, Paterno eter Ro w. 

Pbics Sixpence. 

: THE BOOKMAN: 

:l * An Dluitratea Monthly Journal for 

Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 

1 The JUNE No. CoxTAiKb: 

,,s A New Foem by William Watson. 

. • Mr. Charles Cooper of the “ Sootsman.” With 
Portrait. 

, Mr. Swinburne. With Full-page Portrait. 

Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade. 
1 New Writers: Mr. Bbsiahix Kiou, Author of “ Social 
,, Evolution.” 

'.a Reviews of Professor Drummond’s New Book, 
S'* by Profosor A. Msealieter; Mr. Conway’s Hlma- 

layan Expedition; Christianity and tne 
Roman Government, by Profeeeor W. M Ramsay; 
Mr. Stopford Brooke on Tennyson, &e. 

[U And many Articles. 

Loxpox; H OPPER ft STOUGHTON, 2 7, Paternoster Bow. 

' EPPS'S COCOAINE 

OOOOA-HIB EXTRACT. 

■J (TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of lull flavour, now with many beneficially 
/ *1 ' a< ? the place of tea. Its active principle being n gentle nerve 

i>* stimulant, (supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting ; 

r. n I? system.—Sold in Packets and Tius, by Grocers, labelled • 
f. oKuu Errs 4 Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemist*. Londou. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS Sc CO.’S 

LIST. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—New Volumes. 

YACHTING. 

With 58 Plates and 253 Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
Pritchett, Q. L. Watson, J. M. 8oper, Ac., and from 
Photographs. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 8d. each. 

VoL L—CRUISING-, CONSTRUCTION of 

YACHTS. YACHT RACING RULES, FITITNG-OUT, 
&c. By Sir Edward Sullivan', Bart., Lord Bbassev, 
K.C.B., C. E. Setii-Smitu, C.B., G. L. Watson, Tlie 
Eabl of Pembroke and Moxtoomeby, E. F. Kxioht, 
the Rev. G. L. Blake, Ac. 

VoL IL-rYACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in 

AMERICA and the COLONIES. YACHT RACING, Sc c. 
By R. T. PitiToiiRTT, The Marquis of Difkerin and 
Ava KP., (j. Christopher Davies, Leavis Hebbksiiofk, 
The Eaki> of Onslow, G.C.M.G., Sir Georue Leacii, 

K C.B, &c._ 

8vo, 16s. net. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS in WATER 

their Significance, Identification, and Removal. Together 
■with an Account of the Bacteriological Methods involved 
in their Investigation. Specially designed for the Use of 
those connected with the Sanitary Aspects of Water 
Supply. By PERCY FRANKLAND, Ph.D.. B.Sc. 
(tiSid ), F.R.S., and Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND. 

NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 

BAN and ARRIERE BAN : a 

Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown Svo, 5a. net. 

With a Prefatory Memoir by W. E. H. LECKY. 

2 vols., Svo, 21s. 

SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of 

EDWARD HENRY XVru EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Selected and Edited by Sir T. H. SANDERSON, K.C.B., 
and E. 8. ROSCOE. 

Fourth Edition, with Appendix, Svo, 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL 

REVOLUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. With a short 
Memoir by B. JOWETT, sometime Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. _ 

With Portrait of the Author and .10 Illustrations, Ac. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS of OLD 

COUNTRY LIFE, Social, Political, Sporting, and Agri¬ 
cultural. By J. K. FOWLER (-'Ruhti-ur’*). formerly 
of Aylesbury, Author of “ Echoes of Old County Life. 

Illustrated by Bf.x Bootiiby. 

8vo, 18s. 

ON the WALLABY; or, Through 

the East and Across Australia. By GUY BOOTHBY. 

• . “ On the Wallaby ” in an Australian expression /or “ On 
the March," and is generally applied to persons tramping the 
Bush in starch of employment. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. By Rud- 

Y ARD KIPLING. With Illustrations be J. L. Kipling, 
W. H. Drake, and P. Fren/.eny. Crown Svo, 6s. 

DA IT. Y TF.LKCRA PH.—" Mr. Kipling hashed the courage 
to make a style of his own. and. although he has now many 
imitators, he still proves himself serenely unapproachable 
in it.” 

MOIIXTXG POST.—" Mr. Kipling’s latest tales will give 
pleasure to old and young.” 

THE PROTECTED PRINCES of 

INDIA. By WILLIAM LKB-WARNER, C.8.I. 8vo, 

10s. Gd. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. — write* with the widest 
knowledge of his theme, and hia conclusion* show much 
sagacity and statesmanlike moderation.” 

DAILY SEWS.—' 1 We hope that Mr. Lee-Warner's book 
may become widely known among his countrymen at home.” 

TIMES —‘‘An able treatise on one of the most important 
and complicated problems of our Indian Empire.” 

THE COLLECTED WORKS of 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. F.RS. In Monthly 
Volumes. Globe Svo, 6s. eaeh Volumo. 

[The Evf.rslf.y Series. 

VoL VIII. DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL 

and GEOLOGICAL. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE ELEMENTS of META- 

PHYSICS. Being a Guide for Lectures and Private Use. 
By Dr. PAUL DEUS8EN, Professor Ordinariu* of 
Philosophy at the University of Kiel, Germany. Trans¬ 
lated from the Second German Edition, with the Pers >nal 
Collaboration of the Author, by C. M. DUFF. With an 
Appendix containing an Address by the Author on 
“The Philosophy of the Vedanta in its Relations to 
Occidental Metaphysics.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SYSTEMATIC SURVEY of the 

ORGANIC COLOURING MATTER8. By Dm.. O. 
SCHULTZ and P. JULIUS. Translated and Edited, 
with Extensive Additions, by ARTHUR G. GRREV. 
F I C. F.C.8., Examiner in Coal Tar Product* to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. Imperial Svo, 
Sis. net. _ 

THE JOINT STANDARD: a 

ConS^*^!^ < By RL^8.H r ^ELM. Pl ^rovra°8TO, 0 8^ fiZ 

net. _ 

MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES—New Volumes. 

A SON of the SOIL. By Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

THE WIZARD’S SON. By Mrs- 

OLIPHANT. Crown Svo, 8*. 8d. 

SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTI¬ 
NENTS. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE-June MACMILLWrS MAGAZINE. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Wai.koud. Chapters 
XXXI.—XXXIV. 

THE SPRING of the YEAR. By Eiohabd Jbfkkkies. 
PSYCHE and the POTBOILEES. By May Kbxdali. 

MY FIRST BIG TROUT. By S. A. Gxonos. 

FRANKS. (H'i.'A unpublished extracts from Utters oj Mary 
Russell Mit/nnl,) By L. M. P. GamMOX. 

FRAGMENTS of CHILD-LIFE. By Edith H. Fowr.ro. 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By Ai.nx. Mokoax. 

THE NYMPH of SUMMER. By 8. Cokxish Watkixs. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Honxuxo. Chaps. 
V.-VII. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By A*drbw Laxo. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


No. 410. JUNE. Frioe la. 

Contexts. 

1.—PERLYCR038. By R. D. Blackmoe*. Chapters 
XXXIX.—XU. 
a.—A VISION of INDIA. 

8.—THE BEGINNINGS of the BRITISH ARMY.—I. Tub 

Inpantet. 

4 —AN UNFINISHED RUBBER. 

5 .—TROUT-FISHING in NEW ZEALAND. 

G.-THH WICKED CARDINAL. 

7. —ONE of the CLOTH. 

8. -THE CAPE of STORMS. 

g.—LOUIS KOSSUTH. By Professor NicnoL. 

MACMILLAN & CO , LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY* SON'S George allens list 


list- 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 

ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. Including 
>ilso a brief History of ths American Branch of the Regi¬ 
ment founded at Boston in 16*8. Hy Colonel G. A. 
RAIKK8, F.8.A. 2 vole., with Portraits, Coloured Illus¬ 
trations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 31s. 61. each. 

THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK of 
the COMPANY. 

Being the Roll of Members from 161t to 1682. Edited, 
»dth Notes and Illustrations, by Colonel BAIKE3, F.8.A. 
Demy Svo, 21s. 

THE KOYAL CHARTER of INCORPORA¬ 
TION GRANTED by HENRY VIII. 

also the Royal Warrants. 1632-1889, and the Orders in 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 
Edited by Colonel BAIKES, F.8.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN". By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Bteel, 42s. 

THE PRIVATE LIPE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE 
CAMPAN. First Lady-in-Waiting to the Uuoen. 
In crown 8vo, 6»., with a Portrait. 

THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. M.P. In 2 vols , 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12 s. 

THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS from 

the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER 
BESANT, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 

A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 

BU88ELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of “ Dartmoor Days," “ Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. Bv MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. In crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 

of ROME to the TIME of AUGU8TUS. Transl.ted by 
Dr. DICKSON. The POPULAR EDITION. In 4 vols., 
crown Svo, 48s. 8d. 

*•* Also sold separately as followsVolt. L and II., 
Sis.; Voi. HI., 10 b. 6d.; VoL IV., 16s. 

THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Cmsar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. p. W. 
DICKSON. In 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36s. 


Will he published early in Jane. 

A NEW WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

VERONA, and other Lectures. De¬ 
livered principally at the B»yal and London Institutions, 
between 1870 and 1881. Illustrated with Frontispiece in 
colour and 11 Photogravure Platen from Drawings by 
the Ant hor. Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

This volume consists of five chapters, fsur of which were 
prepared by the Author t> be delivered as lectures Curin# bin 
tenure ef the Blade Professorship at Oxford, and one has bem 
written sines his resignation. 

The 250 Large-Paper Copie* on Arnold's Unbleached Hand¬ 
made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates, large, post 4 to, 90s., are 
all taken up. 

The work will, he copyrighted, and published simultaneously 
in America by Messrs. Macmillan A Co., Seto York. 

IN THE PRESS 

BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

LETTERS to a COLLEGE FRIEND, 

1840 to 1815. With an Unpublished Essay on “DEATH 
BEFORE ADAM FELL." Crown 8vo, about 200 pp., 
cloth, 4s. 

There will he 150 Large-Paper Copies on Hand- mads Paper, \ 
large post Svo, 10*. 

— 

IN THE PRESS. 

BY WILLIAM JOLLY. 

RUSKIN on EDUCATION: being a 

Senes of Articles embodying Mr. Raskin's views tn 
Education. 160 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ! 

Coktssts.— Elements In Education—The Training of the 
Taste in Schools—Moral Education—The New Political 
Eoonoray, Ac. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edit*?, br the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. The 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 0s. 

THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. 18 vols., demy Svo, £9. Each 
separately (with the exception of III., IV., VL. and 
VII.). 15s. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. 
Vol. XIL is the Index. 

THE HEAVENS. By Amedee 

GUILLEMIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations. 
12ts 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIONET. By 
ANDREW 8COBLE. With 2 Portraits. 6s. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
8COBLE. Crown Svo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

YEARS' WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY. By Profeeeor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 

The LETTERSof HORACE WALPOLE, 

FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by PETEK 
CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait®, £5 5a. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher! in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


JUST, OUT. 

RUSKIN on MUSIO: being Extracts 

from the Works of John Raskin. Intended for the Use 
of all interested in the Art of Made. Edited by A. M. 
WAKEFIELD. With Facsimile in Colour of Leaf from 
Antiphonaire «t Thirteenth Century from Mr. Raskin’s 
Collection. Medium Svo, 163 pp., cloth, 5s. net; half- 
parchment, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contexts :— Of the Ideal of Music—Music and Early In¬ 
fluences—Muaie and Fainting—Muaio and Education—Music 
and Morals, Ac. 

JU3T OUT. 

BY AUQU8TU8 J. O. HARE. 

Author of “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” “ Walks in Boms," Ac. 

SUSSEX. With Map and 40 Woodcuts 

from Drawings by the Author. Crown Svo, 260 pp.. 
doth, 6s. 

JUST OUT. 

A POPULAR EDITION OF RUSKIN’8 
SESAME and LILIES. Containing the 

two Lectures, “Of King's Treasuries” and •' Of Queen’s 
Gardena." Fcap. 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d.; roan, gilt edge*, 4s 
The prioe of the larger, complete edition, is 5s., crown Svo. ’ 

ALSO BY JOHN RU8KIN. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Sd. each; roan, gilt 
edges, 10s. each. Complete with aU the Flatee. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 

TURE. The 14 Plated for this Edition have been specially 
prepared from the larger work. Fourth Edition. 

ARATRA PENTELIOI: Seven Lee- 

tnres on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving 
on Steel and 20 Autotype Plate®. 

VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art 

of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Fiorenoe. With 
1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 

ARIADNE FL0RENTINA: Six Lee- 

tures on Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. 
With 4 Full-Page Facsimile* from Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death," and 12 Autotype Plates. 

LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 

PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1863. 
With 15 Full-Page Illustrations drawn by the Aucoor. 


Buskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 
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Sampson Lov, Marston & Company's 

_NEW BOOKS. 

WORKSbyCaptTaJ MAHAN 

Of the United States Cruiser, "Chicago.” 

2 vols., demy 8vo, Maps and Plans, price 30s. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 

UPON TriR 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
EMPIRE. 

Uniform with the above, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
prioe 18s. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
ON HISTORY. 

•• No living writer is so well qualified to do this great thee* 
justice a® Captain Mahan, and certainly the true significance 
of tbe tremendous events of those momentous year®ha* ktb 
been more luminously or more instructively displayed.” 

Tims. 

Svo, doth, 6s. 

ADMIRAL FARRA6UT. 

A Biography, based on family papers, of tbe great Confederate 
Admiral, who “ attacked regardless of coosequencei, 
_and never turned back." 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. 

By EDITH B. CUTHELL. 

1 rola., crown 8vo, cloth, 12,. 

SARAH: a Survival. 

By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 

Author of “ Lydia.” 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12,. 

The STORY of MY TWO WIVES. By 

ONE of THEIR HUSBANDS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3 l 5i 

The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 

RU83BLL, Author ef “ The Wreck of the Groarencr," Ac. 
New end Ch-»p ir Edition. Crown Bvo. doth, 6.. 

BEADY NEXT WEEK. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN 
INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. 

By T. C. ARTHUR. 

_ Full y Iilu etrated. D emy Svo. cloth, 16a. 

FEDERAL BRITAIN; or. Unity and 

Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE L ABILLIEF. A 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. and Author of 
“The Early Hiatory of the Colony of Viotairia.” Witt 
Chapter on " Imperial Defence,” by Sir Geo. 8. Ci.rcs, 
B.E., K.C.M.G. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Profeeeor Sir J. R. Bkki.ry says: “Incomparably the 
greatest question which we can discuss.” 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproc’tiocs of 
Rossetti's Pointing.. Svo, doth, 12s. 6d. 

“Regarded as on appreciation of the wider sagnitBnn- 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account cf 
Rossetti’s art and po-try, her book is a fresh and lnmin w, 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The pVt- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the t»«k 
one to be eoveted by all who are interested in art.”— Tmn. 

AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 

Oriental life. By G. MONTBARD, Author of “la 
Egypt,” Ac. Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 oopi»*. 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Janane* 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

A weries of infinitely more vivid and brilliant picture* of 
Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on th*t 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Isl am "—Scotsman. 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES. —Two jVnr Veil. 

Uniform crown Svo vols., with Photogravure Portrait., 
doth extra, 8a. Sd. eaca. 

By the Rev. E. J. GOUGH, M.A., of 

Dundee.—The RELIGION of the SON of HAN. 

By the Rev. J. MORLAIS JONES, of 

Lewisham.— A CUP of COLD WATER. 

“Mr. Morlais Jones has the fervour of the beat Webb 
eloquence. His book is well worthy to take its place with the 
beet of the list.”— British Weekly. 

London : Sampson Low, Makston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1894. 
iVo. 1151, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 


Is not this “ a new shiver ” for us, in desert 
places where the sea and land meet, and 
strange lights seem to twinkle from the 
rocks ? 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all lusiness 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
(§•<?., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Astrophel, and Other Poems. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 
It must be one of the drawbacks of a high 
poetic fame, that a new volume by Mr. 
Swinburne scarcely seems new in the full 
sense of the term. It is not merely that 
many of these poems have already appeared 
in print and, presumably, have been read 
by all lovers of poetry; but that the poet is 
so thoroughly, so almost monotonously, true 
to his special manner, his chosen imagery 
and style, that the reader feels almost every 
charm in the book except that of novelty. 
We feel on very familiar ground when we 
read “ On the South Coast,” “ A Swimmer’s 
Dream,” 11 England : an Ode,” “TheMonu¬ 
ment of Giordano Bruno.” The noble words 
in honour of Browning (pp. 136-42), of 
Tennyson (pp. 145-52), of the blind poet 
Philip Marston (pp. 157-73) are character¬ 
istic, in the best sense, of the writer; but 
the circumstances—the “ great common¬ 
place ” of the death of genius—are hard to 
treat with original force: they have been 
too near men’s hearts for too long to admit 
of it. I am not sure that there is not some¬ 
thing more unfamiliar, less like the poet’s 
other work, in the wonderful “Ballad of 
Dead Men’s Bay ” (np. 214-21) than in any 
other poem in the book. The soulless sea- 
sprite and the ghost of the new-born child 
that died at its birth bewail their lot, each 
envying the other’s, and each learns what 
hell may lie in the granting of our wishes; 
for 

“ The Lord was ware of the keen twin cry 
And wroth was be to hear. 

“ He's tane the soul of the unsained child 
That fled to death from birth ; 

He’s tane the light of the wan sea wild, 

And bid it bam on earth. 

“ He's given the ghaist of the babe new-born 
Tiie gift of the water-sprite, 

To ride on revel from mom to morn 
And roll from night to night. 

“ He’s given the sprite of the wild wan sea 
The gift of the new-born man, 

A soul for ever to bide and be 
When the years have filled their span.’' 

And in a year their cry is louder yet,, to 
have their old lots restored to them. But 

“ The prayer once heard is as God's own word ; 
The doom once dealt abides. 

And ever a cry goes up by day, 

And ever a wail by night; 

And nae ship comes by the weary bay, 

But her shiptncn hear them wall and pray, 

And s e with earthly sight 
The twofold flames of the twin lights play 
Where the sea-banks green and the sea-floods 
grey 

A*® P(° u d of peril and fain of prey. 

And the sand quakes ever; ana ill fare they 
That look upon that light.” 


But I would not be supposed to imply 
that in the other poems Mr. Swinburne 
has not added something to his more 
familiar style. The finest passage in the 
book—I do not say the finest complete 
poem—seems to me to be the sixth section 
of “ An Autumn Vision”—(pp. 54-8) —where 
the dawn and development of Shakspere’s 
genius is figured as a sunrise over a 
tempestuous sea. The dark places, the 
monstrous things, the Regans and Gonerils 
and Iagos, that he contemplated, are terrible 
enough, but not so terrible as his sense of 
love and beauty is triumphant— 

“ The terror of hia giving rose and shone 
Imminent: life had put its likeness on. 

But higher than all its horrent height of shade 
Shone sovereign, seen by light itself had made, 
Above the woes of all the world, above 
Life, sin, and death, his myriad-minded love. 
From landward heights whereon the radlanoe 
leant 

Full-fraught from heaven, intense and imminent. 
To depths wherein the seething strengths of cloud 
Scarce matched the wrath of waves whereon they 
bowed. 

From homebom pride and kindling love of home 
To the outer skies and seas of fire and foam, 
From splendour soft as dew that sundawn thrills 
To gloom that shudders round the world it fills, 
From midnights murmuring round Titania's ear 
To midnights maddening round the rage of Lear, 
The wonder woven of storm and sun became 
One with the light that lightens from his name. 
The music moving on the Bea that felt 
The storm-wind even as snows of springtide 
melt, 

Was blithe as Ariel’s hand or voice might make 
And bid all grief die gladly for its sake. 

And there the soul alive in ear and eye 
That watched the wonders of au hour pass by 
Saw brighter than all stars that heaven in- 
spheres 

The silent splendour of Cordelia's tears. 

Felt in the whispers of the quickening wind 
The radiance of the laugh of Rosalind, 

And heard, in sounds that melt the souls of men 
With love of love, the tune of Imogen.” 

It would bo difficult to express, with¬ 
out using language that might appear 
exaggerated, my sense of the beauty of this 
passage; but I have quoted it, also, to 
show the increasing mastery shown by the 
poet over a metre so easily made common¬ 
place, so easily made stilted. I have 
never felt that elsewhere—in, e.g.,“ Tristram 
of Lyonnesse,” he quite avoided the latter 
fault; but here, it seems to me, the thing 
is done in perfect measure. 

But if challenged to choose the finest 
complete poem in the book, I should respect¬ 
fully name “ A Nympholept.” One turns 
from it instinctively to Browning’s “Numpho- 
leptos,” to compare the two poets’ treat¬ 
ment of the strange “possession” whioh 
the Greeks named so well. The poems are 
all heaven apart: Browning depicts the utter 
and absolute fascination of the lover before 
the silvery calm of the woman who will 
neither cling to him nor let him go; Mr. 
Swinburne, the hushed and awed sense of 
a presence, an immanence of mysterious 
divinity, in the lonely woodland — that 
Panicus terror which we have so vulgarised 
in English by identifying it with mere 
fright. “ A Nympholept ” is a master-piece. 

I cannot think of any other poem that keeps 


up, to such an almost agonising point, the 
tension of spiritual emotion: half fear, half 
curiosity, both divine. No single stanza 
can produce even a fraction of the effect of 
the whole; but here is one as a specimen: 

“ What light, what shadow, diviner than dawn 
or night. 

Draws near, makes pause, and again—or I 
dream—draws near t 

More soft than shadow, more strong than the 
strong sun's light. 

More pure than moonbeams—yea, but the rays 
run sheer, 

As fire from the sun through the dusk of the 
pine wood, clear 

And constant; yea, but the shadow itself is 
bright 

That the light clothes round with love that is 
one with fear.” 

And next to this, perhaps, one might rank 
“Loch Torridon”—or (in quite another 
kind) the lines, “In Memory of Aurelio 
Saffi,” the triumvir of the Roman Republio 
of 1849— 


“ He, who held up the shield and sword of Rome 
Against the ravening brood of recreant France, 
Beside the man of men whom heaven took home 
When earth beheld the spring’s first eyebeams 
glance 

And life and winter seemed alike a trance 
Eighteen years since, in sight of heaven and 
spring 

That saw the soul above all souls take wing, 

He, too, now hears the heaven we hear not sing. 

“ He, too, now dwells where death is dead, and 
stands 

Where bouIs like stars exult in life to be ; 
Whence all who linked heroic hearts and hands 
Shine on our sight, and give it strength to see 
What hope makes fair for all whom faith 
makes free.” 


Readers of Mr. Swinburne will not, of 
course, find anything novel in this enthu¬ 
siasm ; but the emotions of personal friend¬ 
ship and farewell have rarely found more 
dignified utterance than in the greater part 
of this beautiful poem. I say “ the greater 
part ”; for I am not sure that the outbreak 
of wrathful satire (p. 178) against the Papal 
Church is in place, in a poem which deserves 
to be exempt from odium theologieum. I 
think one should not curse the devil himself 
—still less any human beings—over the 
open grave of a friend. But, however that 
may be, here at least are words without 
flaw, over a grave worthy of them—Robert 
Browning’s. 

“ He held no dream worth waking: so he raid, 

He who stands now on death’s triumphant 
steep, 

Awakened out of life wherein we sleep 
And dream of what he knows and sees, being 
dead. 

But never death for him was dark or dread : 

‘ Look forth ’ he bade the soul, and fear not. 
Weep, 

All ye that trust not in his truth, and keep 
Vain memory’s vision of a vanished heud 
As all that lives of all that once was he, 

Save that which lightens from his word : but we, 

Who, seeing the sunret-coloured waters roll, 
Yet know the sun subdued not of the sea, 

Nor weep nor doubt that still the spirit is 
whole, 

And life and death but shadows of the soul.” 

One recognises, after reading that, how far 
Hesiod went astray, in the latter part, at all 
events, of his 

WTrraxv <p0oy/ci, sal aoitbi ioiSip. 
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Inspiration: Eight Lectures on the Early 
History and Origin of the Doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration, being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1893. By W. tianday. 
(Longmans.) 

Fifty years ago there were probably few 
subjects less studied in England than those 
connected with the Oanon and the Inspira¬ 
tion of Scripture. At the very beginning of 
the century Herbert Marsh had called 
attention to many interesting points in the 
history of the Biblical books by his trans¬ 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction; and it 
is very remarkable that after this he was 
elected by the divinity graduates at Cam¬ 
bridge to the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity—a fact which seems to show that his 
views found a good deal of sympathy in that 
university. But the movement which Marsh 
began hardly survived to the next generation. 
The works of Lessing bearing on this subj ect, 
which—though brief and fragmentary— 
show a very clear apprehension of the 
points at issue, were probably hardly known 
m England; and Coleridge’s Letters on In¬ 
spiration, whioh embody many of Lessing’s 
views, were not published until 1840, in the 
very height of the Tractarian ferment, when 
they attracted comparatively little attention. 
In any discussion on the Church the ques¬ 
tion of the formation and authority of the 
Canon could scarcely fail to appear, but it 
occupied, in fact, no great space in the 
discussions occasioned by the Oxford Move¬ 
ment; while anything like what is now 
called the “ Higher Criticism ” was utterly 
alien from the thoughts of Newman and 
his followers. They simply passed it by. 
Pusey was, indeed, well acquainted with 
German theology, but he had no sympathy 
with it in its freer aspect. In short, at a 
time which is well within my own recol¬ 
lection few students of theology knew any¬ 
thing of the formation of the Canon of 
Scripture; and while everyone accepted the 
doctrine of its inspiration, few inquired very 
particularly what “ inspiration ” implied. 

Now, all this is changed. The “ Higher 
Criticism ” is in the air. No reader of any 
intelligence can avoid it; it meets us not 
only in set treatises and in learned periodi¬ 
cals, but in ordinary reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers. The genuineness and 
authority of the Sacred Books are discussed 
frankly and openly, and conclusions are 
arrived at which are not always in accord¬ 
ance with ancient tradition. “ Use and 
Wont ” no longer “ guard the portals of 
the house” of Biblical criticism. When 
these things are so, the momentous ques¬ 
tion can hardly fail to be asked—What 
becomes of the traditional view of the 
inspiration of the Bible ? This question 
Prof. Sanday sets himself to answer in the 
learned, lucid, and judicious book before us. 
And the volume is interesting throughout. 
It nowhere suffers from that indescribable 
tedium which arises from the author having 
lost interest in his subject. The arrange¬ 
ment is defended by the author (p. 3); 
nevertheless, I must confess that the third 
Lecture seems to me the natural beginning 
of the book, while Lecture II. appears the 
proper sequel to Lecture V., and Lecture I. 
to Lecture VII. 


Prof. Sunday’s point of view is that of 
one who accepts the main conclusions of 
modern criticism on the several Books which 
compose the Bible; but he does not trot 
with unhesitating docility after some German 
guide. While he makes abundant use of 
German learning, he never relinquishes the 
use of his English good sense. Speaking 
of “ some of the German scholars whose 
names deservedly carry the greatest weight 
in EDgland,” he says (p. xii.) that 

“ there are none to whom he is himself more 
indebted ; but he does not wish to impose upon 
his countrymen by the weight of authority 
views which do not seem to be borne out by 
the evidenoe.” 

And again (p. 320): 

“I yield to no one in admiration for the 
Germans or in gratitude to them for 
their great services, of which I have con¬ 
tinually availed myself both in these lectures 
and elsewhere. . . . But still it must be ad¬ 
mitted that German criticism has its defects. . . . 

A book is judged by an unreal and artificial 
standard, the standard of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury rather than the first, of Germany rather 
than of Palestine, of the lamp and the study 
rather than of active life.” 

This is said especially of German criticism 
of the Acts of the Apostles, but it has a 
general application. The Germans are good 
to use, bad to follow: stimulating rather than 
satisfying. In saying this I by no means 
disparage the labours of the “ advanced ” 
school in Germany. The science of Biblical 
criticism shares the lot of all sciences. In 
astronomy, in geology, in physics, where 
progress is much more readily discerned 
than in criticism, there are “advanced” 
thinkers, who propound views, some of 
which will perhaps in the end be adopted 
by the great body of scientific inquirers, 
while many will fall into oblivion. Those 
which are forgotten by the next generation 
are not lost, for they have in most cases 
done useful work in compelling men of 
science to examine assumptions which may 
have been too hastily made. It is not 
otherwise in the case of Biblical criticism. 
There, too, in the front rank, contending 
theories struggle together, and the fittest 
will no doubt survive; but which is the 
fittest is rarely evident to the generation 
which produced it. And the critics of the 
Bible have, for the most part, the disabili¬ 
ties as well as the advantages of division of 
labour. They have to deal with problems 
which require for their satisfactory treat¬ 
ment a breadth of culture, a literary in¬ 
stinct, an aptitude for combination, a 
soundness of judgment, which are not 
always, or indeed commonly, found in 
specialists. A Lessing is often a better 
guide than a Kuenen or a Holtzmann. 

As Prof. Sunday’s book is an inquiry into 
the inspiration of the Bible, it almost of 
necessity involves the question, What is the 
Bible? How did certain Books come to 
occupy a perfectly unique position in the 
Church? On this question so much light 
has been thrown by recent publications, 
especially by Zahn’s elaborate work on 
the Canon of the New Testament, with 
Harnack’s criticism of it, that it very much 
needed the re-examination which the 
Bampton Lecturer has given it. The notion 
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of a “ Canon,” a list, that is, of books of 
paramount authority, is one which the 
Christian Church inherited from the Jewish. 
As Prof. Sanday says (p. 4), “The process of 
the forming of a Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment is really the process by which the 
writings of the New Testament came to be 
placed on the same footing with those of 
the Old.” He therefore examines in 
Lectures III. and IV. the growth of the 
literature; in Lecture V. the formation of 
the collection of Sacred Books which we 
call the Old Testament; and in Lecture H. 
the reception of this collection in the 
Christian Church of the first century. He 
then repeats the same inquiry for the 
New Testament. In Lectures VI. and 
VII. we have described for us the process 
by which the Gospels and Acts, the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, came into 
being, and in Lecture I. the growth of a 
Canon of Christian writings in the early 
Church, analogous to the already existing 
Jewish Canon. Lecture VIII. is a general 
summary of the results arrived at. It will 
be seen that there is in this much more 
than a discussion of the formation of a 
Canon of Scripture. Lectures III., IV., 
VI. and VII. belong rather to the category 
of what is commonly called “Introduction”; 
and I do not know that there is anywhere 
to be found an account of what is now 
commonly believed as to the age and 
authorship of the Sacred Books better 
adapted for the use of intelligent lay people 
Ihan that contained in these Lectures. The 
same may be said of the summary of the 
history of the Canon in Lectures I. and n. 

The conception of Inspiration, of “ men 
enrapt by the Holy Spirit speaking from 
God, is also found from the most ancient 
times in the Jewish Church. At the time 
of the formation of the Church of Christ the 
Jewish Scriptures were described as “in¬ 
spired by God,” and were constantly 
appealed to by our Lord and the Apostles 
as of the highest authority. So it has ever 
been in the Church. And within the first 
two centuries of Christianity the same 
epithets came to be applied to the writings 
which we now call the New Testament. 
But “inspiration” has not been formally 
defined by ecclesiastical authority; proba¬ 
bly it admits of no exact definition. Its 
meaning and extent are therefore still sub¬ 
jects of discussion among theologians. Prof. 
Sanday states thus (p. 127) the leading 
questions regarding it: 

“ If [the Bible] is the record of a real com¬ 
munication from God to man, by what processes 
has that communication been made ? How 
has the necessary contact between the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man been established? 
What are its extent and limits ? These are the 
questions which we are to set ourselves, so far 
as our analysis will carry us, to answer.” 

It would carry me beyond all reasonable 
limits if I were to attempt to give as 
account of all the valuable suggestions 
which Prof. Sanday has made on this 
subject: it must suffice to say that he 
is everywhere clear and candid, as well 
as devout and reverent. The leading 
thought which he elaborates is, that we 
must not bring our ready-made conception 
of inspiration to the Bible and apply it as a 
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test: we must gain our conception of in¬ 
spiration from the phenomena which the 
Bible itself presents, and we must be con¬ 
tent with something short of absolute 
definition. In his own words (p. 422): 

“ Few other literatures put forward the claim 
which the Bible puts forward—to be a direct 
communication from God. And there are some 
who would absolutely deny this claim as made 
by any other religion, and absolutely affirm it 
for the Bible. But the one thing which history 
and criticism do disprove is this idea of abso¬ 
luteness in all its forms. The methods of God's 
Providence are not of this character: this all 
white, that all black; here nothing but light, 
there nothing but darkness. Even in things 
evil there is a soul of good, and even upon 
things good there is a touch of imperfection.” 

This is sound and wise. The passion for 
defining the indefinite has bec-n in all ages 
of the Church the fruitful parent of heresy. 
It is always those who are least conscious 
of the greatness of a subject who are most 
ready to define it. 

Prof. Sanday tells us in his preface that, 
of the ten months which elapse between the 
election of the Bampton Lecturer and the 
delivery of his first lecture, three were 
rendered useless to him by illness; and 
that his time for preparation was yet 
further curtailed by his holding a “ double 
office with double duties.” His Lectures 
certainly show no sign of haste or careless¬ 
ness ; such of the very numerous citations 
as I have verified are correct, and bear out 
the statement in the text, which is by no 
means the case with all citations. But it is 
deeply to be regretted that the only chair 
in Oxford which is specially devoted to the 
exegesis of the New Testament should be 
so slenderly endowed that its occupant is 
induced to hold with it a college tutorship 
as a means of increasing his income. 
Another Oxford professorship of exegesis 
is endowed with a canonry in a distant 
cathedral, so that the holder must under¬ 
take alien—and perhaps distasteful—duties. 
If these anomalies admit of remedy, a 
remedy ought certainly to bo applied. 

8. Oiieetham. 


A. Friend of the Queen (Marie Antoinette — 
Count <h Fersen). From the French of 
Paul Gaulot. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
(Heinemann.) 

Tjieue was distinct room for a Life of Count 
Person. Some fifteen years ago, his grund 
nephew, Baron de Klinekowstrdm, pub¬ 
lished two fairly large volumes, containing 
extracts from his “ papers ”—fragments 
of a diary, correspondence private and 
diplomatic, letters to and from Marie 
Antoinette—all, or nearly all, of value and 
interest, but constituting rather materials for 
history, Memoiree pour servir, as the French 
eay, than an organic book. The Life of 
Count Fersen was still to write. 

And it was a life well worth writing. 
Ee was born on September 4, 1755, of 
a family occupying very high rank in the 
Swedish nobility. At the age of fifteen, 
according to the custom of those days, he 
left home to study arms in foreign countries 
visited Brunswick, Turin, and Strasburg, 
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came to Paris towards the end of 1775, 
was introduced to Madame la Dauphine, 
passed over to London in the following 
spring, and had the honour of being pre¬ 
sented to George III. George was very far 
from being the blockhead of Whig tradition, 
but he was no conversationalist. “ He 
spoke to me,” says Fersen, “ though in a 
very low voice, for that’s his custom. As 
he has only three or four subjects of 
conversation, he is afraid people will over¬ 
hear him asking the same question of 
everyone.” The Queen, Fersen found to be 
“ very gracious and very amiable, but not 
at all pretty ”; nobody, I take it, found 
Queen Charlotte pretty. In the summer 
of 1778 he was back in Paris, and went to 
Versailles to pay his respects to the royal 
family. “ The Queen, who is charming,” 
he writes to his father, “ said when she 
saw me, Ah ! this is an old acquaintance.” 
She won his heart. Did he win hers ? Of 
course scandal said so, for scandal was ever 
ready to beslime Marie Antoinette. That 
she entertained a very sincere and, in truth, 
a very well deserved regard for the young 
Swedish noble, may at once be admitted. 
He was different from the frivolous ex¬ 
quisites of the French Court—had perhaps 
less sprightly gifts of manner, but cer¬ 
tainly possessed much more solid qualities. 
And then he did not appear before her as 
a beggar. Some persons, we are told, 
murmured at the preference which she 
showed to foreigners. “ How can I help 
it?” she replied, “ they ask nothing of me.” 
As to this particular foreigner, the Swedish 
ambassador, Count Creutz, wrote to his 
sovereign on April 10, 1779 : 

“ I must confide to your Majesty that tho 
young Count Fersen has been so well received 
by the Queen, that several persons have taken 
umbrage at it. I own that I can't help 
thinking she had a liking for him : I have seen 
signs of it too certain to be doubted. The 
young Count Fersen has behaved in the matter 
with admirable modesty and reserve, and his 
determination to go to America is specially to 
be commended. By absenting himself he dis¬ 
arms all dangers, but it evidently required 
firmness beyond his years to resist such an 
attraction. During the last few days before 
his departure, the Queen could not take her 
eyes off him; when she looked at him they 
were full of tears.” 

The ambassador’s own eyes were sharp— 
so sharp that they probably saw more than 
there was to see. But in truth the story 
here told is not hard to read. The young 
fellow conceived a chivalrous affection for 
the beautiful and gracious young Queen— 
she was but twenty-four—the birth of whose 
first child had only served to whet the 
anger of her enemies. She would have 
been less than woman if she had not 
appreciated a devotion so disinterested and 
pure. But, in such a hostile atmosphoro, 
all kindly personal interest, anything like 
real friendship between the two, was scarco 
possible. Calumny stood there argus eyod 
and open-mouthed. So Fersen went off, 
as ardent young France was then doing, 
to fight freedom’s battles in North America. 
He remained away, mostly in irksome in¬ 
activity, but seeing some war service, till 
the summer of 1783. 
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On his return to Europe he was well 
received. The French Government, at the 
request of the King of Sweden, conferred 
upon him the appointment of “ proprietary 
colonel” of the regimont entitled Boyal 
Suedois, and also gave him a pension of 
20,000 livres—a pension reduced in 1788, 
and altogether discontinued in 1791. At 
the same time he was holding rank in tho 
effective army of Sweden, aud thus divided 
his services between tbe two countries. In 
September, 1780, he was at Valenciennes 
with his regiment, and gives a terrible 
picture of the disorganisation of the French 
army. On the 4th of the following month 
he accompanied the royal family on its dis¬ 
astrous entry into Paris—he had probably, 
earlier in the day, seen the Queen stand 
forth alone, affronting death, on the balcony 
of Versailles. “ God preserve me from ever 
seeing again so sad a spectacle as I have 
seen on these two days ”—the 5th and Gth— 
he writes to his father. But sadder days 
and sadder spectacles were yet in store. 
Matters were going from bad to worse. In 
February, 1791, he writes again to his 
father: 

“ I am attached to the King and Queen, as, in¬ 
deed, I ought to be, seeing the very kind manner 
in which they have always treated me, so long 
as they could do so, and I should be odious 
and ungrateful if I abandoned them now that 
they can do nothing for me, and that I have 
the hope of being useful to them. To all the 
marks of kindness they have showered upon 
me, they have added yet another flattering 
distinction: that of confidence." 

It was not misplaced. To the day of Marie 
Antoinette’s death he forobore to spend no 
effort, to dare no peril, in her service. It is 
poignant to watch the dark tragedy of her 
end, reflected, as it were, in his memoranda 
and letters. 

M. Gaulot is too prone to regard Fersen’s 
devotion to the Queen as the outcome of a 
vulgar intrigue, and to conclude, when 
passages in the correspondence have been 
obliterated, that the words struck out were 
words of love. This seems to me, I confess, 
to be an entire misconception of the rela¬ 
tions between the two: a total mis-reading 
of Fersen’s character. "We all remember 
that passage of superb eloquence in which 
Burke speaks of the Queen : 

“Little did I dream that I should have lived 
to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour 
and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of chivalry is gonu.” 

Not altogether. It lived on in this Swedish 
noble. 

His own end wa3 horrible nad tragic. 
He was torn to pieces at Stockholm on 
Juue 20, 1810, torn t > pieces by the popu¬ 
lace in some fit of bliud and iguorant fury; 
and died, so it is said, with words of forgive¬ 
ness on his lips. 

Brilliant as a writer ho was not. Extracts 
from his lottors, diaries, despatches, are not 
as gems ready for the biographer’s setting. 
But his life is a good one to read. 

T. ManziALS. 
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The Oypsy Hoad. By G. A. J. Cole. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Miss Mi-riel Dowie has told us of her 
holiday in Galicia, Mrs. Joseph Pennell of 
her holiday in Hungary; and now Mr. Cole 
follows suit with an account of his tour 
upon wheels from Myslowitz round by 
Selmeczbanya (the famous mining centre), 
and back through Bohemia to Coblentz. A 
pleasant journey pleasantly told. But 
where is Myslowitz ? Mr. Cole shall say : 

“The three great empires meet there with a 
display of parti-coloured posts ; and standing 
here in Prussian Silesia we may realise the 
artificiality of modern frontiers, which are no 
longer lines of natural necessity, but of force. 
That narrow strip of meadow acts as a necro¬ 
mancer’s circle, traced invisibly on the ground : 
the fiercest of spirits may hardly break it 
through. Turning from the Russian woodland, 
we look over into Austria on the right; and, as 
curious strangers, we may ask tho people on 
either hand the name of their country and their 
race. * Wo are Poles,’ they answer. Poland 
is a living name upon the frontier: you may 
call it West Galicia or what you will, but one 
country stretches for them from Warsaw to the 
far Karpathians. Freedom, it may be, on the 
one hand, centralised bondage on the other; 
will enthusiasm or despair be first to break the 
line I' ” 

Mr. Cole and his friend, the “ Intellec¬ 
tual Observer,” rode on their bicycles by 
Arvaviiralja, “ a name for poets and for 
kings,” across the mountains to Garam- 
Szent-Benedek, which stands on the Hun¬ 
garian Plain. They then turned west and, 
crossing Moravia, entered Bohemia. For 
the next fifty pages we are in “untamed 
Bohemia,” until at Eger the bicyclists pass 
iho frontier, and “ by a little stream” 
behold the blue and white Bavarian posts, 
The concluding chapter, called “ The Last 
Divide,” takes us to Coblentz, where our 
journey on the Gipsy Poad is brought to a 
dose. 

There is no padding in this book; on 
the contrary, when we have read its 
108 pages, we ask for more. We breathe 
the fresh air of heaven as freely as the 
writer did upon his bicycle. Mr. Cole has 
a delightfully breezy style. He has a dis¬ 
tinct gift for seizing the picturesque and 
placing it before us in the briefest possible 
phrase. But having appreciated the merits 
of the book, we may be permitted to point 
out some of its blemishes. Among these we 
do not reckon its title. It may be a mis¬ 
nomer : but if we owe to it the charming 
dedication, censure would be ingratitude. 

“ Tho gypsies played ; 

And some, remembered how they heard 

Buell strains when Kossuth’s armies stirred ; 

And some eyes filled with tears, aud some 

Smiled at the memories that come 

Like petals from tho roses blown.” 

Such linos as these are worth a thousand 
correct titles. Mr. Cole is too true an artist 
not to distinguish between gipsy music and 
tho gipsy. The one is a poem; the other 
is squalor itself. His only reference, we 
believe, to the Bomany is far from flatter¬ 
ing. “Wo almost tremble,” he says, “to 
see tho spotless Slovak children playing in 
the same roads and sitting on the same 
fence-rails as these veritable imps of dark¬ 
ness.” He also compares, not inaptly, gipsy 


children running across the grassy slopes, 
when travellers are in sight, to “ collies 
scenting a stranger in the Highlands.” 

Mr. Cole is a sound geologist, a charming 
verse writer, and a true artist; but we 
cannot commend his history. The gordian 
knots of history are scarcely to be loosened 
as we jog along — “ circulando.” Mr. 
Cole’s history has a suspicious look of being 
picked up from guide books and news¬ 
papers. What can possess our author not 
to see the distinction between men so dis¬ 
similar as Xlapka and Gurgei ? 

“ On Klapka in Hamburg and Giirgei pen¬ 
sioned at Klagenfurt, survivors of this bitter 
whirlwind, the mind dwells thoughtfully to¬ 
day. The one man went on slaying, and is 
for ever the ‘hero of Kornorn ’; the other 
closed the struggle quietly, and is a name one 
does not care to breathe beyond Vienna.” 

“ Closing the struggle quietly ” is a 
curious synonym for treachery. But our 
bicyclist-moralist is one to whom all soldiers, 
be they Washington or Suvorov, Hoche or 
Napoleon, are equally objectionable. He 
goes on to say : “ The facts of war are so 
intensely barbarous that a time may come 
when wo shall cease to distinguish between 
soldiers.” Further on he again shows his 
prejudices in a characteristic passage: 

“ Bohemia is just now in the unfortunate stage 
when crime shelters itself behind a national 
policy. It is not always remarked, as Dr. 
Johnson would say, that criminals, when they 
attack classes rather than individuals, show 
praiseworthy qualities of organisation, and 
should receive at least some of the credit given 
to Cromwell, or Frederick, or Napoleon, in the 
corresponding stages of their careers. The 
successful general, moreover, is supported by 
government funds and a vast majority of 
public favour; your struggling revolutionary 
has not even the aid of a policeman.” 

Quite so; and if the revolutionary had the 
aid of a policeman, our two friends might 
not have reached their destination as 
smoothly as they did. It is somewhat un¬ 
grateful to extenuate anarchy while enjoy¬ 
ing all the advantages of civilisation. But 
Mr. Cole, we feel sure, writes from the 
abundance of a generous heart. To him 
all the world is akin, even the Anarchist. 
Of the political warfare now being waged 
in Bohemia the two bicyclists heard some¬ 
thing more than the distant rumbling. 
They arrived at Planany and went to the 
best inn. They were told there was no 
room for them. The house was so large 
that it seemed impossible it could be full. 
However, there was no help for it, and they 
turned to the second best inn. Here, too, 
they met with the same refusal, which was 
repeated when they went to the worst inn. 
They then felt that there was something 
underlying this. Fortunately they came 
across an old general merchant, to whom 
they explained that they were English, and 
by whom they were brought back to their old 
acquaintance, the best inn. The moment 
the fact was explained to the host that they 
were not Germans his change of attitude 
was instantaneous. “ Oh, come in, you 
shall have two beds; you shall have any¬ 
thing you like—the best room in the house. 
We had taken you for Germans. Natiirlich 
we do not speak German to Germans.” 

“ We were twenty-eight miles from Prag, 
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and Bohemia has had seven hundred years 
of German rule. Austria Felix has not 
always imparted her felicity.” 

The illustrations of Mr. Edmund H. New 
(presumably “ the Intellectual Observer ”), 
are to be commended. We welcome this 
little book as an addition to what may be 
called the library of the wayfaring man. 

J. G. C. Minchin. 


Side Lights. By James Bunciman: with 

Memoir by Grant Allen, and Introduction 

by W. T. Stead. (Fisher Unwin.) 

James Bunciman was so unique and dis¬ 
tinguished a personality, his writing so 
faithful a mirror of his peculiar merit bb a 
man, that no apology is needed for the 
publication of this book. Among his 
friends his memory is so certain a possession 
that he scarcely seems to have gone from 
them; and the large numbers to whom his 
vigorous work appealed will be glad to 
have in more permanent form the words of 
their comforter, adviser, and friend. 

In Side Lights, we have Bunciman almost 
at his best. Whether we agree, or dis¬ 
agree, with his opinions and his virile 
criticisms on men and hooks, it is impossible 
not to be charmed by the man who utters 
them. Nor is it a matter of surprise to us 
that for his old associates the magnetism 
he exercises being of such irresistible 
quality, his very faults take the semblance 
of virtues. 

Mr. Grant Allen contributes a memoir, 
written with a beautiful restraint and 
sympathy; reminding us that Mr. Allen, 
too, is an artist in words when he chooses. 
Of Mr. Stead’s preface the vigour will be 
cordially recognised; but there are blemishes 
in the matter of taste and ill-natured 
attacks—directed, apparently, against those 
who do not read The Family Ilerald —that 
could have been spared very easily. 

James Bunciman, the man “ of rare 
power and tenderness, and such sadly 
human weakness,” was his own teacher. 
Like so many men who have won a repu¬ 
tation for themselves in the republic of 
letters, he gained, by indomitable energy 
and perseverance, a foremost place among 
the journalists of his day. His “hack” 
work, even, had about it a quality rarely 
found in ordinary newspaper articles. Born 
at the tiny Northumbrian hamlet of Cress- 
well, he came to Greenwich at eleven, and 
when still quite young, began his career as a 
teacher at the North Shields Bagged School. 
The same strength and determination that 
characterised his literary work, were pro¬ 
minent in his methods of teaching and 
keeping order among his scholars. Here 
is an amusing story of him as school¬ 
master, to the recital of which Mr. Allen 
adds that “ he tackled journalistic obstacles 
in the 6ame spirit.” 

“ A parent, who fancied he had a grievance, 
burst furiously into the school room one day, 
and startled its quietness with a string of oaths. 

‘ That isn’t how we talk here,’ said Runciman, 
in his quiet way. ‘ Will you step into my 
room, if you have anything to discuss?’ 
Another volley of oaths was the reply, and 
the unwary parent added that he wasn’t 
going out, and nobody could put him out. 
Runciman was not the man to allow such a 
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challenge of his authority and prowess to be 
issued before his scholars and to go unanswered. 
Without another word, he took the man by the 
coat collar with one hand, by the most con¬ 
venient part of his breeches with the other 
band, carried him to the door, gave him half 
a dozen admonitory shakings, and chucked him 
down outside. Then he returned and made this 
cool entry in the school log-book :—‘ Father of 

boy-- came into the school to-day, and was 

very disorderly. I carried him out and chastised 
bim.’ ” 

There is no doubt that the hardships 
Bunciman so bravely endured in early life, 
and the large knowledge of human nature 
and character he acquired as a master 
in a London board school, gave to his 
writings that strong common sense and 
sternly tender sympathy that so distinguishes 
them. In this volume, for example, he 
touches on a variety of topics: on death, 
on letter writing, on books, on the sea, on 
scoundrels, on the hopeless poor; and on 
each subject he writes easily, simply, and 
with a wisdom not to be gained from books. 
Moreover, hiB intimate relations with the 
lower classes, out of which he was himself 
sprung, and from which his hardly acquired 
culture did not estrange him, made it easy 
for him to write in a manner easily under¬ 
stood of the simplest. These essays, contri¬ 
butions to the Family Herald , in which 
journal he acted as “ father confessor and 
general director,” were the result of his 
careful study of the sort of advice the 
correspondents to that paper required. 
Had they little or no literary value, they 
would be useful as magnifying glasses 
placed over the mind of a class for whom 
we care, or, at least, of whom we know, too 
little. 

Like all great workers, Eunciman’s anger 
against shams is terrible: he refuses to see 
that there is any room in the world for the 
man or woman who desires only “ to exist 
beautifully.” Affectation of every sort was 
the red rag that flaunted him into madness; 
and literary affectations he despised most of 
all. “ We are too clever to be in earnest, 
and the expenditure of earnestness on such 
a subject as literature is regarded as 
evidence of pedantry, or folly, or both.” 
He loved best the older, great, and un¬ 
affected masters; for modern readers and 
“ weary blase skimmers of books ” he has 
scant courtesy. With that penetrating 
insight, which so often enabled him to 
probe to the heart of things without the 
encumbrance of logical formulae, “ Byron,” 
he says, “ is a little out of fashion now, 
alas! and yet what a thinker the man was.” 
And again, “ the flippant devourer of books 
can neither be wise, nor strong, nor, useful; 
and, it is his tribe who have discredited a 
pursuit which once was noble, and of good 
report.” 

There is the same quality of suggestion, 
and the same unerring stroke on the head 
of the nail, in every other topic he touches. 
What could be a wiser saying than this ? 

In many respects it is a good world; but 
it might be made better, nobler, finer in 
every quarter, if the poor would only 
r ® c0 8 n iee wise and silent leaders, and use 
the laws which men have made in order 

to repair the havoc which other men have 
made.” 
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But perhaps the most noticeable attri¬ 
bute of these papers is their courage. It 
is harder to be a coward after reading the 
“Little Essay on Failures.” He is con¬ 
tinually impressing upon his readers that 
the most serene and happy people are those 
who have been “ through the valley of the 
Shadow of Tribulation.” He is continually 
quoting familiar anecdotes of great men, 
of Gordon, Disraeli, Byron, Napoleon, 
adding a new charm by his manner of 
telling them, to prove the truth of his 
favourite assertion, “ no great work has 
ever been done save by those who have met 
with bitter rebuffs and severe trials at the 
beginning of their career.” But his pity 
for those who suffer is evident, constant, 
sincere. 

No work was too mean for Bunciman to 
do that was honest work. The fine gentle¬ 
man of literature would not have found in 
him a pleasant companion. He set himself 
resolutely to do thoroughly whatever came 
to hand, and the result was that many were 
better for having known him. “Is your 
great Sheikh dead?” the Arabs asked, on 
hearing that Lord Beaconsfield was no 
more. Eunciman’s work may be no per¬ 
manent addition to the literature of his 
country: it is, perhaps, only glorified 
“ journalese but it is better to have done 
as he did than to trickle down the centuries 
in sonnet or rondeau. Among the writers 
of to-day, at any rate, a great Sheikh has 
lately died. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Eve’s Apple. By M. Dean. In 2 vole. 
(Bentley.) 

A Woman's Whim. By Mrs. Diehl. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Esther Waters. By George Moore. (Walter 
Scott.) 

Our Manifold Nature. By Sarah Grand. 
(Heinemann.) 

A Cluster of Nuts. By Katherine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson). (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Horace Chase. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 
Whiff! By Henry Newill. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Besides possessing really strong interest 
as a story, Eve's Apple is an excellent 
picture of the manners and events of a 
time when the old nobility of France gave 
way, socially and politically, to the in- 
rushing tide of bourgeois, nouveaux riches, 
and sheer talent as opposed to everything 
else—the time immediately after the first 
acts of the Kevolution. The chief persons 
concerned in the story are a fascinating and 
inimitable young girl, Vivienne de Eoseam- 
beau ; her aunt, the sweet wife of a wicked 
spouse; a neighbouring Duke, in love with 
this unfortunate lady; Vivienne’s brother 
Bene; a certain Eepublican colonel ; and 
last, but by no means least, a brilliant, 
owerful, selfish young Eepublican, Tancred 
alvy. The plot, which is no secondary 
matter, opens with the arrest of Vivienne and 
her brother for a small skit called “TheBlack 
I Butterfly,” written by ono of them and pub¬ 
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lished by the other, and highly offensive 
to the tender susceptibilities of the Eepublic. 
After this, events, emotions, scenes follow 
one another rapidly, leaving no space fer a 
dull moment between. The reader’s joy or 
anger responds in spite of him to those 
feelings, as they are experienced by the 
people in the book. It is immaterial 
whether the book be true t> history or not: 
it is at any rate true to human nature, and 
to those fine specimens of it that were to be 
found among the haute nobihle even in 
that stilted and artificial time. And true it 
also is to the ironies and pitifulnesses of 
life, as they occur in wise and simple, in 
fine folk and plain. But perhaps a less 
oxigent writer would have given that 
gallant and upright soldier, Olivier St. 
Mande, one moment of gratification. 

The true flavour of the fruit in A Woman's 
Whim has no forerunning promise in the 
early chapters. A rather stereotyped aris¬ 
tocratic widow, “a revolting daughter ” (by 
name Teresa), a clergyman who dominates 
the mother and would like to dominate the 
daughter too, a lover who “ traverses ” the 
shrubbery in his hurry to find his Teresa, 
are not inviting. But by-and-by, when 
Teresa has got her way and gone to town 
to study for the operatic stage, you find 
new characters drawn for you with decided 
skill and insight into the ways of men. 
Later still come scenes of real passion and 
passages of some power. Perhaps there is 
everywhere a little too much insistence on 
trifles. One might be trusted to remember 
from time to time that Teresa’s plaits were 
golden, and that her lover’s face was dark 
and handsome. But these small things 
will not prevent the enjoyment of a genuine 
romance of love and fate by readers who 
prefer that kind of fiction, and do not care 
for much character-moulding. Though 
Teresa is the heroine, and well drawn after 
her kind, the men are the strongest feature 
in the book in the way of delineation. 
Lord Himley, who “ discovers” tenors and 
prime donne, the oily Lora, and the hand¬ 
some, gifted, and withal honourable Alfieri, 
are distinctly good. 

Esther Waters is a strong book—strong as 
a piece of portraiture, and as a picture of 
unromantic life among a class avoided by 
the ordinary novelist. Mr. George Moore 
has always taken his own way in the matter 
of subject and mode of treatment, and his 
way has sometimes run counter to the 
prevailing taste. Here, again, he has gone 
according to his own liking, and in this 
instance he has clearly vindicated his choice 
by fidelity of workmanship and excellence 
of motive. There was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary- in Esther’s career. It was just 
such a life as any domestic servant may 
have to live in one’s own town and street. 
Nor had Esther any hand in the shaping 
of her fate. It all happened to her 
because she chanced to be what and where 
she was. A grain’s weight in the balance 
at the beginning might have made a vast 
difference; but though life is full of chances, 
its certainties are terrible. Folio win g Esther 
through her varied experiences—squalid 
for the most part, and almost unrelieved 
by any gleam or breath of real gladness 
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—one marvels at the intimate description 
by which they are all made so intensely 
actual. Whether Mr. Moore depicts the 
little cook-and-butler-ruled oligarchy of a 
better-class kitchen; or the patient toil-worn 
fxistence that is lived by suffering women 
in tho houses of the coarser poor; or the 
hopes, and fears, and anxieties of racing 
men, gentle and common, with their train 
of bookies” and betting men and boys; 
or the routine and callousness of hospital 
life ; or the somewhat grim righteousness 
of the Plymouth Brethren—in all he writes 
with knowledge vivified by sympathy, and 
sympathy directed to the ends of art. But 
in the name of art one is bound to add that 
here and there a truer sense of proportion 
would have ensured a more powerful effect. 
There are many details that could well have 
been spared—details which detract from the 
weight or prominence of larger interests. 

A sort of protesting preface, which surely 
cannot apply to more than the first two 
stories in tho volume, opens Our Manifold 
Nature. But Sarah Grand need not con¬ 
cern herself overmuch about editorial limi¬ 
tations and the obliquities of critics. Her 
chief subject—the true emancipation of 
women—she has so effectually made her 
own that it will advance in her hands, 
whatever the outer barbarian may say. 
The creator of Ideala and Evadne is no 
mere story-teller. Her men and womeD, 
more especially perhaps her women, are 
anything but puppets. They all help 
forward that work of cleansing, clearing, 
uplifting, and strengthening the place and 
part of women in the family and in society 
which has so long needed to be done. 
Fiction is better able to further this work 
than any other form of literature, and the 
first two or three of these stories are material 
aids to it. But, despite Sarah Grand’s protest, 
one feels that Evangeline’s final attempt at 
effect—in “ The Yellow Leaf ”—was foreign 
to her nature.. Eugenia, the heroine of the 
next story, is an admirable type of girl: 
healthy in mind and body, honest with 
herself (a rare virtue) and to all the world. 
The bewilderment and final discomfiture 
of Brinkhampton, the worn-out man of 
fashioD, who thinks to recruit his fortune 
and rehabilitate himself by graciously 
taking Eugenia to wife, are excellently 
well managed. Of the other stories, “ Ah 
Man ” is good, and “ Boomellen,” a small 
slap at heredity, is rather striking. 

Charming, tender, haunting—these are 
the words that best describe one’s impres¬ 
sions of Mrs. Hinkson’s Cluster of Nuts — 
sketches, as she calls them, among her own 
people, 

“ Kindly Irish of the Irish, 

Neither Saxon nor Italian.” 

There is no plot in any of the stories, but 
each is a graceful and tender outline of 
some phase of Irish character. The child¬ 
like gaiety and equally childlike surrender 
to sorrow, the selfless love, the unsophisti¬ 
cation, which are all characteristic of the 
Irish peasantry where the agitator has not 
wrought his work among them, fill the book 
with a strange fascination from cover to 
cover. Pathetic most of the stories are : some 
in a vague and undisturbiDg way, some with 


a sharp and sudden sadness. “ Shameen ” 
and “ A Spoilt Priest ” are examples of the 
latter kind. Shameen was poor and thrift¬ 
less, and he came of a bad race on his 
father’s side. The story is told by an old- 
time lover of his mother, and could there 
be a truer Irish note than his explanation 
of the cause of her death ? 

“They said it was consumption she died of, 
my brown little girl; but it wasn’t, it was 
silent coutimpt. When she found out what lie 
[Shameen’s father] was an’ she had adored him, 
the love went back on her heart au’ killed her.” 
The exquisite brevity and truth of this one 
little sketch is remarkable, even among so 
many ethers that charm. “ A Spoilt Priest ” 
tells of a young man whoso iron-hearted 
mother forced him into the priesthood, and 
how he foil in love and tried for once to 
oppose her will—with what result Mrs. 
Hinkson’s own words alone can show. 

Of studies of women the late Miss Wool- 
son’s Horace Chase is full, and they are all 
good. From “His Grand,” the still young 
and elegant mother of grown-up children, 
and the meek Miss Billy, who languishes 
in vain for the senator Achilles Larue, to 
tho stein sculptress who cultivates the art 
of smoking on principle, and Lilian Kip, 
the “sweet fool”—the woman born to 
marry, who has already disposed of two 
husbands and makes her adieus to the 
reader hand in hand with the next, and to 
the heroine herself—there is not one whom 
you could wish away or wish better drawn. 
The men are also well described, but they 
do not live as the women do. The fine 
reserve with which the character of the 
self-made Horace Cha e is drawn is ad¬ 
mirable. Not one word of praise or blame 
does the writer give him, and it is only at 
the end that his true nobleness shines 
suddenly out, and he stands revealed—an 
honourable, high-souled man, money-getter 
though he was. As a story pure and simple 
the book is too long, and in parts there is 
too much detail; but where the scene is 
stirring, the writing becomes terse, and no 
effect is frittered away by minuteness. 

Tho morals of Whi/t's are irreproachable 
—which is saying much in these days—but 
the style and punctuation are very faulty. 
These defects are, in some degree, atoned 
for by more or loss humour, and by a 
certain amount of dramatic skill in the last 
of the stories. George Cotterell. 


SOME BOOKS OK ANCIENT UISTORY. 
Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr. (Cambridge: 
The University Press.) It is not inappropriate 
that the histcrian of Rhodes should write about 
ships, and the present volume is but an instal¬ 
ment of a larger work which Mr. Torr has in 
preparation, a history of ancient shipping 
between 1000 B.c. and 1000 A.D. The character 
of the ships themselves makes a convenient 
section, and may well be published separately. 
Even as a separate section the topic 
is full of interest. The vivid realism of Mr. 
Kipling’s “Finest Story in the World” can 
hardly be expected in a treatise where every 
sentence has to be guarded and every 
page is full of the technical terms of dead 
languages ; but Mr. Torr writes with clearness 
and vivacity, and he keeps well in sight those 
sources of interest which spring from dealing 
with practical things and from the connexion 


of his subject with history. The history of 
Mediterranean lands can never be long for¬ 
gotten by one who studies ancient shipping, 
and Mr. Tore is laying the foundation of a 
very important contribution to the under¬ 
standing of the great naval struggles 
which determined who should be the master of 
Mediterranean waters. That oars should 
be “ the characteristic instruments of naviga¬ 
tion ” was due to the nature of that sea ; ani 
even when “ the nations of Western Europe 
filled the Mediterranean with sailing vessels of 
the types they had devised for voyages on the 
ocean,” oars were still employed on large 
Mediterranean vessels, and galleys driven by 
slaves were in use almost till the days of steam. 
Another thing which stimulates interest iu 
ancient ships is the obscurity of some of the 
problems connected with their structure. Mr. 
Torr has taken the right road in trying to 
solve these problems by going back to the 
original authorities and trusting to no modem 
writer. The moderns have slavishly copied 
each other, and it was necessary that texts 
and drawings bearing on ships should be 
verified. Mr. Tore’s own illustrations seem to 
be very careful copies of ancient designs, and 
it is refreshing to think how many hereditary 
errors have now been eliminated from the 
subject. Mr. Tore begins with the oars, their 
number and ordering, and he has probably 
said all which in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge it is safe to say about the arrangement of 
the banks. He is wisely cautious about a 
perplexed matter; but still perhaps he goes too 
far in combining a passage of Orosius (6.10) 
with one of Plutarch (Ant. 64), and concluding 
that Orosius allows a foot of freeboard for each 
bank of oars. Orosius may have done so, but 
it is not clear; and the inferred distribution 
would hardly give room for the rowers. Their 
comfort would, of course, be little considered, 
but they must have had room to move to the 
best advantage. Moreover, the inference ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of some of the oars being 
worked from the decks, or from a projecting 
gallery along the ship’s sides. We really know 
so little for certain that we cannot say this was 
not done. From the dimensions, tonnage, and 
materials of the vessols, Mr. Tore goes on to 
tho structure of the hull and to that very 
important weapon of offence, the ram. Like 
modern ships of war, a trireme was liable to 
have its ram spoiled by use. The shock of 
collision wrenched the ram off, and started the 
timbers. The ram had a wooden core, sheathed 
with bronze, and perhaps a more solid weapon 
would have worked better, but it hardly rests 
with moderns to say. We are not sure that 
the scandit aeratas vitiosa naves cura and nerpic 
decedit aerata triremi cura of Horace should be 
referred to this structure. It seems to be a ques¬ 
tion of the rich man’s yacht, and what have 
yachts to do with rams ? Mr. Torr makes a 
practical suggestion here (pp. ix , 63): 

“The ancients saw their way to . . . reinforce 
the ram by a series of auxiliary rams above, which 
not only increased the damage to an enemy, but 
also protected tbe stem from being crushed against 
her sides. Such devices as these, which proved of 
servico in antiquity, would certainly be worth a 
trial on modem ships.” 

Next come anchors, cables, steering-gear, and 
rigging. “ In every age and every district of 
the ancient world the method of rigging ships 
was substantially the same.” Military tops 
are represented on the masts of Egyptian and 
Asiatic war-ships of about 1000 li.c. (Figs. 0-M. 
and reappear on Byzantine war-ships ; but in 
Greek and Roman vessels of war the mss's 
were lowered during an engagement, and 
therefore no military tops were carried. The 
various types of ships are carefully distin¬ 
guished by Mr. Tore (Appendix), and technical 
terms of their structure are explained. Tho terms 
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interest as being works of peace, whereas him a master and a god. The reasons for his 
fortified places are of far more frequent occur- encroachment, M. Gsell tells us, were two—(1) 
rence on the sites of ancient life in South Domitian saw the incapacity of the senatorial 
Europe. Legend would have it that Herakles aristocracy, a motive not discreditable to him; 
stopped the channels and drowned out the but also (2) his character was “ proud, jealous, 
people of Orchomenos; and now we know andmisanthropic.” Atallevents.hedidthework 
that there really was a great water-system, of degrading the senate thoroughly, and, on his 
and may infer that the hostility of Thebes death, that body was incapable of resuming its 
about Lucian’s Verne llistoriae, 1.42, <ca 1 yip struck a deadly blow at the prosperity of her old place: the best men had been executed, 
*' iyKvpait IxpuiTo puyaKais, xopTitals— neighbours. Tire whole thing is illustrated and the rest had no experience of public affairs. 

“ Apparently, some metal was known as SaAor, by a good coloured map. No one paper shows The senate had been too strong for Domitian to 

for id\,yos cannot here refer to glass.” But is Pi of. Curtius’ high literary gifts better than crush it or set it aside at one blow; hcuce a 
• it not only Lucian’s fun? Excellent as the the picturesque account of Ephesian history loDg struggle and bad blood, and Domitian was 
notes are, one or two little points slip out of and politics, part of which, at least, our driven into underhand ways (even poison) of 
sight between them and the text, and are not readers will have seen in Altertum und Gtegen- disposing of his rivals. This is M. Gsell’s 
cleared up. For instance, what is a carchesiam ? wart. Group C is given up to Attica and theory of the reign : it fits many of tho facts; 
Mr. Torr has much to say about it, and the the studies out of which the author’s Stadtgu- parallels couldbefoundforit; and yet we are not 
7 ‘ reader may make a shrewd guess at what tho chichte von Athen grew. The three essays of convinced of its soundness. We might believo 
word means, but we cannot find that it is Group D are contributions to “Greek that there was a struggle between two opposed 
actually explained anywhere. But, take it on Onomatology,” and deal with the names of forces and that Domitian took underhand 

: - i the whole, Mr. Torr’s essay is as useful as it is promontories, rivers, and persons. The pro- means and perpetrated j udicial murder, if we 

interesting. He has read for his subject widely found significance which attached to a name could see that there really was any check on his 

* -A and decided judiciously, having, apparently, is illustrated from a hundred points of view, power, anything which he could not do openly, 

practical knowledge of scamauship. We look and with a wealth of material which soon turns any real strength in the senate. But when did 

forward to his wider work. what seemed trivial or fanciful into solid fact, he or any other of the earliest emperors aftor 

Qesammrfte Abhandlnngen. Yon E. Curtius. b >’ incorporating it as one member of an Augustus wish for anything within the empire 
5 Band I. (Berlin: Hertz; London: Williams enormous senes. But wo are not sure that we which he could not have or could not do? 

:t:l- & Norgate.) Every lover of the study of quite seize the author’s thought, when he draws This is our difficulty about the dyarchy theory, 

antiquity must welcome the republication in our . attention to “ a Dorieus as leading the But, given its base or assumptions, M. Gsell has 
convenient form of those essays of Prof. Curtius anti-Athenian party at Thuru, an Athenagoras deduced history from it with great skill and 
i „ which deal with old Greek life. It would not h eadln g ™ ie Athenian party in Syracuse. clearness; on such other aspects of Domitian’s 

'•< be easy to find elsewhere a collection of papers The names were, of course, appropriate to the principate as admit of verification he has 
on classical subjects so various, so profound, r,, les > but either the connexion was accidental, collected, sorted, and explained the material 
and so interesting; and some of the essays at or the insinuation must be that the men were with all desirable fulness and precision. The 
least have not till to-day been easy to come at. made leadora fo . r tlieir names sake. But it chronology becomes clearer under his hands. 
i ' It does not need the preface, with the remark w puld be pushing a principle—or a super- e can see all that is known of Domitian as 

- * that the author wishes to see his essays col- stitton rather far to take for the sake of an the builder, as the giver of games, the religious 

lected “before he ends his day’s work,” to omen leaders (not mere figure-heads) whom restorer and persecutor. His careful super- 

: j--. recommend them to all who take any interest in y ou w0ldd otherwise not select. vision of provincial government is duly recog- 

bis topics. The studies here reprinted have not Essai sur le Rrync de VEmpereur Domitien , nised, though we can hardly admit that he 
-.t been altered, except occasionally in form. The par SU'pliane Gsell. (Paris : Tliorin.) Not very “ watched better over the administration of the 
collection falls into four parts. Part A, much has hitherto been done toward making a provinces than Nerva did, who wished to humour 
.-•s “ Antiquarian Essays,” begins with the account reasonable and probable portrait of Domitian. the senatorial aristocracy.” Nerva s govern- 

^- : z of Greek roads and road-making, originally Partly because the anecdotes of Suetonius and ment was too short for any such generalisation, 

published in 1804. This paper is really wider the rhetoric of Juvenal have had the first M. Gsell enumerates the delatore8 of the period 

than its title, broadening out into a great deal start, partly because the other evidence for and traces their careers; but it is curious how 

n*».\ of cognate matter, on inns and on other aids Domitian’s reign is scanty and unsatisfac- little we know of the confidential advisers of 

...to peaceful intercourse. Among other passages tory, it has been found difficult to recos- the emperors. They cannot have been 

incidentally cited and explained is the Frogs of struct tho imago of the man and of his ordinary men, for the meaning of much 

Aristophanes, 113, where the word iKTpowds has administration. The facts that a good deal of °* what they advised has omy been seen 

given some trouble. Prof. Curtius explains it, the evidence is poetry; that the witnesses are of late years. . But what we miss most in the 

; , with great probability, as combining two hostile; that Domitian’s name was chiselled out present essay is the character side of Domitian s 

,, senses: it is tho spot where a road branches off of inscriptions; and that he bore the same portrait. He has a curious public record, and 

from the maiu road, and where (also) the way names (T. Flavius) as his father and brother, we want to know what manner of man he was. 

y "■ is widened so that carriages could wait and pass have made it hard to get at the truth about The Caesars, from the Dictator to (say) Severus 

each other—something analogous, we suppose, him and to distinguish his acts from those of Alexander, offer for study a series of very 

to the metals doubled hero and there on our other Flavian rulers. Still, the accumulation fascinating and difficult personalities, and we 

> tramways. Another essay in this group is on of epigraphic evidence has enabled us to go should have welcomed the judgment on ono of 

the water supply of Greek towns. But the further than was possible for Imhof, writing in them of so conscientious and minute a student 

anthor’s knowledge overflows, like the springs 1857. Schiller was in possession of many more as M. Gsell. If a man be lord of a state °r of 

ho writes of, and we have to thank him for constitutional facts, and M. Gsell has worked a world, his character makes history. M. 

: much side-information. He points out how out yet more fully the political and adminis- Beul6 did something towards lifting Domitian 

• ' f astonishingly much the Greeks knew of their trative sides of tho portrait. The reign of out of the list of impossible or unmeaning 

own springs and rivers, comparing, as they did, Domitian was very important to the constitu- tyrants, when he declared that shame made 

- remote waters in temperature, colour, or taste : tional history of the early Roman empire. The fierce and need rapacious, that his failure 

how PausaDias ignores the mountains, but principate, “an extraordinary magistracy to obtain real military honours embittereo his 

lingers by the streams and fountains of his assisted by a sovereign assembly ” (the senate) life* M. Gsoll gives a rather uncertain sound 

<•£' route. All this information Prof. Curtius seems had to be transformed into “an absolute as to whether he deserved any military honours 

■?* to have rediscovered or combined. But the monarchy, supplied with administrative at all (C. vi.—by the way, p. 231, on the wars 

essay would be one-sided if taken alone. It institutions,” and “the reign of Domitian of Domitian, seems to confuse the left bank of 

must be read along with a paper in Part B, marks an important date in this transformation the Danube with the right). There remains, 

“History and Topography of Hellos,” on the of the dyarchy into a monarchy.” Not only too, the possibility that Domitian s nature was 

dykes and dams of the Minyai (1892). "Water did the emperor take to himself that power of poisoned by jealousy of his brother Titus, in 

.-•£ was a foe as well as a friend to the Greeks; filling up the senate which (as Mommsen whose favour he was dethroned and sent back 

: and when we think of Phaedrus and the shows) really made the dyarchy illusory, but almost to childhood after he had tasted the sweets 

> IJissos we must remember too the floods of he also encroached in various ways on the of power. M. Gsell, in a passage quoted before, 

. I Lake Copais. The task of draining this lako rights of the senate and the magistrates. It admits jealousy as a factor in Domitian s 

has been entrusted to a French company; and may seem a small thing that he transferred the character, but he does not work the subject 

the work, which promises economic results in revenues which the aqueducts brought in from out. Also, nothing is said of the emperor s 

the future, has already disclosed a system of the' aerarium to himself: but then he, too, put non-Italian (or at least Celtic) ancestry, and 

.r ancient earthworks and canals above and below curatores in charge of the finances of Italian yet crossings of races are perhaps seldom 

ground, which speaks of a great state in ancient towns, and thereby weakened the general without effect on character. But, on the whole, 

t times. That state was, no doubt, Orchomenos, authority of the senate over Italy. The no student of Roman history can afford K> 

? V, and K. 0. Muller’s speculations on the Minyai importance of those acts is cumulative. More- overlook M. Gsell’s reading of le Reyne ae 

y p are in part verified. The works are of peculiar over, Domitian accepted titles which proclaimed VEmpereur Domitien . 
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• of manoeuvring are, we suppose, reserved for 
, another part of the work. The footnotes quote 
authorities iu full. The careless reader who 
- passes by the notes will lose quite half of the 
value of the book: they contain so much 
matter and such wealth of literary illustration, 
and clear up so many passages in our texts. 
1 ' In a note on p. 71 there is a curious suggestion 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

TnE representatives in this country of Mr. 
R. L, Stevenson have made arrangements to 
issue a collected edition of his works, which 
have hitherto been produced by different pub¬ 
lishers and in various forms. The total number 
of volumes will amount to twonty, subdivided 
into sections, such as Travels and Excursions, 
Tales and Fantasies, &c. ; and the volumes in 
each section will be numbered separately, so as 
to allow of the addition of any future works. 
It is proposed to include articles and papers 
not hitherto published in a collected form, 
such as: The Pentlaud Rising (1806); “The 
Philosophy of an Umbrella,” written in college 
days; the suppressed “Amateur Emigrant” 
(1880), giving the author’s experiences in the 
steerage of an American liner; and many 
unsigned contributions to the Portfolio. Mr. 
Stevenson is himself revising and re-arranging 
these miscellaneous papers, though the actual 
publication will be under the supervision of his 
friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin. With the exception 
of some frontispieces, including an etched por¬ 
trait of the author by Mr. W. Hole, it is 
intended that the books shall be printed with¬ 
out embellishment, but with the best materials 
and workmanship that modern resources can 
supply. A special paper is being made, with 
R. L. S. for watermark on each page; and it 
may be that an entirely new type 
will be cut. The size will be a moderately 
largo octavo, about 0 by 9 inches; and the 
binding will be in plain cloth (with paper 
back-titles), resembling in ruddy hue the forty- 
eight-volume edition of the Waverley Novels. 
The public subscription will be limited to one 
thousand copies, each guaranteed by the 
signature of Mr. Charles Baxter, of Edinburgh, 
to whom Kidnapped was dedicated. The 
printers chosen for the work are Messrs. T. & 
A. Constable; the London sgents are Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. It is hoped that the first 
volume will be ready for issue by October. 

Messrs. Rivington, Perciyal & Co. 
announce for early issue The Publishing House 
vf llivinglon from 1711, reprinted from various 
sources, and edited by Mr. Septimus Rivington, 
illustrated with facsimiles of title pages, Ac., 
of the earliest publications of the firm, in 1715 
snd 1720, and with portraits of some of the 
former members. 

Mr. T. Bailey Saunders will shortly pub¬ 
lish, through Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
a Life of James Macpherson. The volume con¬ 
tains an account of the publication and influence 
of the Ossianic poems, and the full story of 
Macphorscn’s famous quarrel with Dr. Johnson. 
The greater number of the letters, never 
previously printed, have been kindly supplied 
by the Marquess of Abergavenny, and some are 
from MSS. in the British Museum; while much 
of the information is from hitherto unpublished 
matter. A photogravure of the portrait by 
Romney forms the frontispiece. 

Messrs. Isuister & Co., Limited, will 
publish next week The Message of Israel, by 
Julia Wedgwood. The volume comes as a 
supplement to “The Moral Ideal,” in which, 
a few years ago, Miss Wedgwood delineated 
the spiritual develojpment of the chief nations 
of antiquity; and its direct object is to show 
the degree to which the moral purport of the 
Old Testament is made more clear and in¬ 
telligible when read in the light of recent 
Biblical criticism. 

A volume of political and social essays will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder Brothers in 
a few days, under the title of The New Party, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Reid. The contributors 
include the Dean of Winchester, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. Robert Blatchford (the literary 
leader of the labour party in the North), the 


Rev. Charles Marson, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Horton, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, and Mr. 
William Tirebuck. Poems are contributed by 
the Hon. Roden Noel, Mr. R. Le Gallienne, and 
Mr. Walter Crane. The latter has also designed 
a frontispiece, entitled “ The New Era.” 
Women are represented by Sarah Grand, Evelyn 
Pyne, Miss Margaret McMillan, and Miss 
Frances Hicks. 

Mr. Henry J. Drane will publish early 
next week I.ord Iloscbery, his Words and his 
Work, by Mr. Arthur Wallace, a journalist who 
has closely studied Lord Rosebery’s career for 
twelve years past. Mr. Wallace treats his 
subject in six different capacities : (1) as man; 
(2) as Radical; (8) as Municipalist; (4) as 
Home Ruler; (5) as Imperial Federationist; 
(6) as Foreign Minister and Premier. The 
book will be bound in primrose cloth, and will 
contain a portrait specially drawn by Mr. 
F. C. Gould. 

In Mr. Fred. A. McKenzie's forthcoming 
book, entitled Sober by Act of Parliament, 
which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. expect 
to have ready for publication by the end of 
the month, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain defines his 
attitude on the compensation question. He 
has always maintained that dispossessed 
publicans are entitled to a reasonable recom¬ 
pense, but his ideas of what is reasonable have 
been considerably modified within the last few 
years. In 1876, when advocating the buying 
up of public-houses in order that municipal 
drink shops might be started, he proposed that 
the licensed victuallers should have their rights 
valued at five years’ purchase, based on the 
average profits of the previous three years. 

“ Further consideration has convinced me,” he 
now writes, “that the method of compensation 
proposed by me in 1876 would not be the best 
guide to a fair settlement, and that it would be 
impossible to ignore the interests of other persons 
beside the licensed holder. I think now that the 
best way would be to submit all claims to an 
official arbitrator, who would be instructed to Rive 
for the property such sum as would be given by a 
willing buyer to a willing seller : in other words, 
the fair market price.” 

Mr. David Nutt will publish immediately 
The Lore of Laili and Majnnn, a second edition 
of James Atkinson’s translation from the 
Persian, edited by his son, Canon Atkinson, of 
Bolton; The Jesuits in China and the Legation 
of Cardinal de Tournon, by Canon R. C. 
Jenkins ; Flowers from a Persian Garden, by 
W. A. (Houston, second and cheaper edition ; 
The Didache and the Apostolic Constitutions, by 
the Rev. C. H. Hoole; Songs and Sagas of the 
Norsemen, by Albany F. Major; and Children’s 
Singing Games, collected, edited, and annotated 
by Alice Bertha Gomme, pictured in black and 
white by Winifred Smith. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish in 
the course of the next few months an English 
edition of Dr. Max Nordau’s Entartung. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, having purchase! 
the copyright in Mr. Fergus Hume’s T':,> 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, will shortly joublish 
a revised edition, in cloth, uniform -with his 
recent work, “The Mystery of Landy Court” 

Mr. T. E. Heller is preparing an annotated 
edition of the new Evening Continuation 
School Code, modelled on his edition of the 
Code for Day Schools. It will be published by 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 

Some important additions to Transatlantic 
magazine literature may be shortly expected. 
Mr. J. M. Stoddart, well known from bis long 
connexion with the firm of Messrs. Lippincott, 
has been visiting London and Paris with the 
view of arranging for the publication in 
America and England of a monthly magazine 
and a quarterly review; and he promises to 
preserve British authors’ rights in the United 
States without any trouble or expense to them. 

Mme. Olga Novikoff, better known per¬ 
haps as O. K., will contribute to) the June 
number of the New Review “ Some Reminis¬ 
cences of Kinglake,” which are calculated to 
throw a pleasant light upon the character of 
the historian. 

The June number of Folk-Lore will contain 
the following articles: “ Saga Growth, with 
special reference to Egil's Saga,” by Mr. F. 
York Powell; “St Nicholas and Artemis,” 
by Prof. E. Anichkof, of St. Petersburg ; “ The 
Roman van Walewein,” by Prof. W. P. Ker; 
“ The Problem of Diffusion,” a rejoinder, by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

A special meeting of the Library Associa¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom will be held at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland- 
avenue, on Tuesday, May 29, when the librarian, 
Mr. James R. Boose, will read a paper on 
“ The Library of the Royal Colonial Institute.” 

On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
collection of autograph letters and historical 
documents. Most of them are by English men 
of letters, politicians, and kings; but we may 
specially mention an important letter of George 
Washington, and a series of antiquarian com¬ 
munications addressed to Sir Ralph Thoresby. 

On Thursday, the same firm begin dispersing 
the library of the late Frederick Burgess, of 
Finchley, the sale of which will occupy four 
days. Mr. Burgess was well known as an 
enthusiastic collector of first editions of Byron 
and Leigh Hunt, of Dickens and Thackeray, 
of Ruskin, of books illustrated by Cruikshauk, 
of playbills and works relating to the stage, 
and especially of those additionally illustrated. 

Another auction fixed for Thursday is that 
of the entire stock of linguistic works of Franz 
Thimm & Co., late of Brook-street, the auc¬ 
tioneers in this case being Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson. The works and copyrights are in all 
stages: MSS. ready for the press, moulds and 
stereos, sheets in quires, and bound copies. A 
few _ bibliographical works and Shaksperiana 
are included. 


A NEW novel in three volumes, by Mr. 
W. Carlton Dawe, entitled The Currency 
Girl, will be published by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey on May 28. The book depicts the 
Australian life of many years ago, when 
“Currency People” was the name given to 
those settlers who had been convicts. 

A NOVEL, by Miss Meg Dyan, entitled All in 
a Man's Keeping, will be issued in a few days 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 

Mr. W. P. Byan, author of “The Irish 
Literary Revival,” is preparing for early pub¬ 
lication a volume of Irish stories and sketches, 
humorous and legendary, which will appear 
under the title of The Starlight through the 
Thatch. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the list of those upon whom 
honorary degrees are to be conferred at Cam¬ 
bridge : The Duke of York, Mr. Alexander 
Peckover (lord lieutenant of Cambridgeshire), 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Eirl 
Cathcart, Sir John Thorold, Sir Dightou 
Probyn, Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. Albert Pel'. 
Sir. J. B. Lawes, and Sir Joseph Gilbert. For 
the two last mentioned the degree is that of 
Doctor in Science. It will be observed that 
most of the names have been chosen in view of 
the forthcoming show at Cambridge of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

In‘ Congregation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
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_ two forms of statute will be promulgated, 
cuniting the Rawlinsonian chair of Anglo-Saxon 
-with the Merton chair of English, and creating 

- a new professorship of English, to be paid partly 
out of the emoluments of the Merton chair. 
The duties of the new professor will be to 
“ give lectures and instruction on the history of 

; Euglish literature during and since the period 
of Chaucer, on the works of approved English 
authors, and on the principles of literary 
oriticism ”; while, at the same time, the 
. subject of the Merton chair is to be restricted 
to “ the history of the English language, and 
the history of English literature down to and 
. during the period of Chaucer.” 

Pbof. Sayce, Prof. Margoliouth, and Prof. 

- A. A. Macdonell have been appointed to 
represent the University of Oxford at the 
International Congress of Orientalists, to be 

: held at Geneva during September. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis delivered his 

■ inaugural lecture, as Corpus professor of Latin, 
at Oxford, on Thursday of this week, his 
subject being “The Fables of Phaedrus.” 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have re-appointed Mr. T. Raleigh to 
be reader in English law, and Dr. A. Neubauer 
to be reader in Rabbinical literature. 

The following have been elected honorary 
fellows at Trinity College, Oxford: Prof. 

■ Robinson Ellis, Mr. James Bryce, and Prof. 
A. V. Dicey. Mr. Bryce was formerly a scholar; 

. the other two vacated fellowships on their 
appointment to professorial chairs. 

. The Conington prize at Oxford has been 
awarded to Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, of 
Queen’s, for a Dissertation on “The Geo¬ 
graphy, Topography, and Antiquities of 
Aetolia.” The only previous winners of 
this prize, which is offered every third year 
for a dissertation on some subject appertaining 

- to classical learning, are Prof. Cook Wilson 

• and Mr, F. Haverfield. 

At the general meeting of the Cambridge 
. Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
' week, Prof. H. Sidgwick was to communicate 
" “ Conjectures on the Constitutional History of 
*" Athens, 593-579 B C.” 

In connexion with the organised visit of 
1 Americans to England known as the Old 

• Country Pilgrimage, Prof. Max Midler was to 

• deliver a lecture at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
on Saturday afternoon, upon “ The World’s 
Parliament of Religions.” 

Prop. Macalisteu was to read a paper in the 
library of the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
on Friday evening of this week, upon “ The 

■ Place of Sacrifice in the Ancient Egyptian 

• Culture.” 

At the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, held last week, 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Jesus, was elected 
president, in succession to Mr. F. J. H. Jenkin- 
' son ; and the following were elected honorary 
members: Lord Stanmore, Dr. E. B. Tylor, 
and Mrs. Waller ICidmore Foster. 

Tjie University of Oxford has made grants 
of books printed at the Clarendon Press, of the 
value of £25 in sheets, to each of the following 
_ public libraries:—Carlisle, Bermondsey, Shore- 

■ ditch, Hertford, Oldbury, Gravesend, York, 
s Brentford, Barking, and Wednesbury. 

An important decision affecting the govern- 
‘ n ' ent not only of Queen’s College, Cork, but 
also of the Belfast and Galway Colleges, was 
delivered at Cork last Thursday by Mr. Justice 
~ S.°. 8s > w ho presided over the Court of 
Visitors. The president of the college (Mr. 

■ battery) had claimed the right of vetoing all 
, resolutions of the governing body. The other 

members of the council appealed, with the 


result that the visitors declared that the 
president has no such power, and that he is 
simply the authenticating machine of the 
council. The visitors held that all the troubles 
in the college had sprung from the claim of 
veto put forward by the president; they also 
ordered him to restore to the registrar all 
college documents in his possession, and to 
always appoint a deputy in his absence, as 
required by statute. 


OBITUARY. 

EDMUND YATES. 

Tnouoii Edmund Yates—who died a week ago, 
aged sixty-two years—had countless friends, ho 
had also, as it seems, acquaintances who dis¬ 
approved of him; and there has been time, 
already, for the appearance of at least one 
able, scornful, and highly “ superior ” article, 
in which he has been represented as merely the 
prophet of Society, as one who attained to 
celebrity by assiduous attention to his 
“patrons,” and as a gentleman who, whether 
he had known Society or not, would in any 
case have said his prayers with his face turned 
towards Mayfair. All this is really a some¬ 
what grotesque misrepresentation of a man of 
varied and generous character; and it takes 
little count of the abilities—the strong common 
sense, tho finished courtosy, the healthy and 
ever-present sense of humour—which distin¬ 
guished the author of Broken to Harness, and 
the part-creator of the World newspaper. Mr. 
Yates was, in truth, one of the most honour¬ 
able and brilliant figures alike of the elder 
generation of literary men, in himself a deeply 
interesting link between the great generation 
of Dickens and Thackeray and the generation 
of to-day. He was vitally interested in the 
excellence of literary work; and his own, even 
in that which was, of necessity, but the journal¬ 
ism of the hour, never fell below a high level. 
If his longer novels, full as they are of 
unmistakable good qualities, were not of the 
first rank, that was because, to an order of 
mind continually receptive of all that is passing 
around it, the anivre de longue haleine is less 
congenial than the briefer effort. For the 
big work, if it is to be of the finest quality, a 1 
measure of seclusion and detachment is indis¬ 
pensable ; and seclusion and mental detachment 
were never welcome to Mr. Yates. But his 
work, whatever it was, was always executed 
with a craftsman’s finish, with the savoir fairs 
of a man of the world, and with the bonhomie 
of the essentially “ good fellow.” He was the 
representative of all the better side of personal 
journalism. It was sagacious and not un- 
chivalrous in his hands. He was graphic, 
vivid, forcible—he never willingly wounded 
the worthy ; anil it is true to say that hardly 
ever was ho trivial. The honour of journalism 
—blended of late years so entirely with litera¬ 
ture, that nearly every man of real mark in 
literature is called upon to perform something 
or other in journalism—was singularly dear to 
him. Had ho lived, it may be that in the 
future he would not have written anything so 
fresh as to reveal qualities hitherto unsuspected. 
At sixty-two a man can scarcely be asked 
to display to us a fresh side. Yet Edmund 
Yates was valued for that which he had done, 
and for that which he was. And his death is a 
genuine loss. 

F. W. 


A GRANDSON OF KOLOKOTRONKS. 

It may interest those readers of the Academy who 
have given attention to the history of Modern 
Greece, to learn that a grandson of the “ Old 
Man of the Morea"—as a celebrated Klepht, 
subsequently a general in the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, was called—has lately died at Athens. 


The deceased, Theodore Gennaios Koloko¬ 
trones, who thus bore the names of his sire and 
of his grandsire, was the sou of that brave youth 
who so distinguished himself in the war, that 
by common consent his baptismal name of 
Giannios (John) was changed into that of 
Gennaios (valiant). I have alluded to the 
great affection, the almost womanly tenderness, 
that the old chief bore to this heroic boy in 
my Introduction to his Autobiography (Fisher 
Unwin). 

The Kolokotrones just dead, though in the 
army, never had an opportunity of showing 
if he inherited any of the military ability pos¬ 
sessed by his father and grandfather. He is 
described, by those who knew him, to have 
been an ardent patriot and a sincere friend. 
By a singular self-effacement, he wished to owe 
nothing to the name of Kolokotrones—“ Alv 

he Said, “ ra uc kyairovr &>s Ko\skotpuvtj ”— 
and therefore he adopted the name of Phalez, 
and under that pseudonym was a constant 
contributor to the papers, and also gave from 
the slender resources of his purse whenever tho 
needs of his countrymen demanded any aid. 
The voluntary abdication of a great patro¬ 
nymic is unusual, especially when he who has 
a right to bear it is as proud of it as the lato 
Theodore Gennaios Kolokotrones, in his inmost 
heart, seems to have been. His having done 
so, however, appears to me to be a justification 
of the government for sending no representa¬ 
tive to his funeral, upon which omission some of 
the Athenian papers have commented severely. 

Elizabeth M. Edmonds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The new number of Mind strikes one as rather 
dry. There is a nol 
from the bill of fa: 
on “ The Nature of 
looks at first to be psychological, is, in truth, an 
attempt to mark off aesthetic from other emotions 
by reference to the writer’s well-known view of 
the expansive function of beauty. The article is, 
however, well written and suggestive, if only as 
showing how the feelings of ordinary humanity 
compose themselves when found in the new 
anil strange entourage of an intellectual con¬ 
sciousness subtilised to the utmost by the 
Hegelian discipline. The other articles—on “Free¬ 
dom, Responsibility, and Punishment,’’ by J. H. 
Hyslop ; on “ Time, and the Hegelian Dialectic,” 
by J. E. McTaggart; and on “ Reflective Con¬ 
sciousness,” by Shadworth H. Hodgson—are a 
little heavy and wanting in freshness alike of 
ideas and of mode of treatment 


rble absence of psychology 
e. Mr. Bosanquet’s article 
Aesthetic Emotion,” which 


The second number of The Psychological Rerisw 
gives us a study on “ The Psychological Stand¬ 
point,” by Prof. J. S. Fullerton, who thinks that 
there lurks a contradiction in psychology, in so 
far as it starts with the idea of outer objects 
(acting on the organism), and at the same time 
seeks to explain the growth of the mental repre¬ 
sentative of the object (the percept). But the 
writer hardly succeeds in establishing his point. 
The psychologist has to distinguish between the 
external thing, exciting in some sense, and the 
individual mind’s apprehension of it. The 
development of the latter is his special business ; 
and he has to do with the other only as entering 
into the series of events which conditions the 
psychical states of the individual. What may 
be the relation of the individual’s percept to this 
assumed external acting on his sensibility, does 
not come within the psychological purview at 
all, but has to be handed over to philosophy. 
The writer then goes on to show once more how 
Prof. W. James’s brilliant book teems with 
contradictions. The American laboratories con¬ 
tribute some interesting researches, and the 
reviews show that our cousins are patriotically 
determined to make the most of their own 
scientific productions. 
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SELECTED FOREIQN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Audiffrkxt, Q. Notice anr !a vie et la doctrine d’Auguste 
Comte. Parii: Ritti. B fr. 

Brhciin/.kb, J. Thier-Ethik. Bamberg : Buchner. 4 M 
Firmin-Didot, Q. La Captivitc de 8 aint 2 -n»*:^Qe, d’apxt'i 
1» s rapports in edits du Marquia de Montchenu. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Joss )T. Artistes et biurgeoiB. Paris : Boud-t. 6 fr. 
Levkrdays. E. Politique tt barbarie, contenant la Revolu¬ 
tion pariaienne de 1871. Paris: Cant'. 3 fr. 60 o. 
Martineau, A. Madagascar en 1894. Paris: Flammarion. 
10 fr. 

Pichtos, N. M. Die Aeetbetik A. W. v. Sehlegela in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklg. Berlin : Vogt, l M. 80 Pf. 
Pakvillk, A. de. L«b Socictfo africainee: leur origine—leur 
Evolution-l*ur avenir. Paris: Firmin-Di lot. 3 fr. 60 c. 
Sohnkidxu. le Commandant. L’Empire ;t Saint-Cloud (sou¬ 
venirs du it'gne de Napoleon HI). Paris: Victor-Havard. 
3 fr. 6 <»c. 

Vacqi'eeib, Aug. Depui 8 . Paris: Calmann I/vy. 7 fr. 
60 c. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Bzlbueiu, J. Coder Vercellensis. Christiania: Mailing. 
6 M. 60 Pf. 

Frank, F. H. R. v. Geschichte u. Kritik der neueren 
TCeologie, insbesondere der aystematiachen, seit 8 chleier- 
macher. Aua dem Nachlasa doa Verf. hrag. v. P. Schaar- 
8 chmidt. Leipzig : Deichert. 6 M. 60 Pf. 

Hahh, G. L. Das Evangelium des Lucas, erkliirt. 2. Bd. 

2 Hiilfte. Breslau : Morgenatern. 8 M. 

MfcsiVioz, Euf. La Thiologie de l Epitre aux Hobreux. 

Paris : FiHchbacher. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mbyrr, W. Die Gotteslehre des Gregor ▼. Nyssa. Leipzig : 
Fock. 1M. 

Poikkb de Garcim, Ch. Le sens oommun: dtudes de 
philosophic religieuae. Paris: Fischbacber. 8 fr. 60 c. 
Tvrtjmkxtum, novum, graece rec. C. Tischendorf. Ed. 
VKI. Vol. III. Prolegomena scripsit C. R. Gregory 
additis curia E. Abbot. Pars ultima. Leipzig : Hinrichs. 
13 M. 60 Pf. 

Torma, S. v. Ethnographische Analogieen. Ein Beitrag 
zar Gestaltungs- u. EntwicklungsgeBchichte der Re- 
ligonen. Jena: Coatenible. 4 M. 

Wi ias, B. Das Neue Testament. Textkrithche Untersucbg. 
u Textherstellg. 1 . Thl. Apost^lgeschichte. Katholische 
Briefe, Apokalypse. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 20 M. 


HT8TORY, ETC. 

Beltrami L. II Gastello di Milano durante il dominio del 
Visconti e degli Sforza 1368—1636. Milano: Hoepli. 
20 fr. 

Collectanea Friburgenaia. Fd83. I. Freiburg (Schweiz). 
6 M. 

Dannfsiip:ro, H Die deutachen MTinzm der siichsischen u. 
friinkischen Kaiserztit. 2. Bd. Berlin: Weidmann. 
24 M. 

DKLp.VA.Giar. Storiadocnmentatadi Carlo V. in correlazione 
all* Italia. Vol. V. Torino : Lopacher. 12 fr. 

Doubx, O. La Revocation de l’Edit de Nantes il Paris. 
Paris : Fischbacber. 2C0 fr. 

Gutachmid, A. v Kleine Schriften. 6. Bd. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 24 M. 

Hauvkttk, Amedee. Hdrodote: historien des guerres 
mt'diques. Paris: Hscbette. 10 fr. 

M£xkval« le Baron C. F. de. Mumoirea pour servir il 
l’hiatoire de Napolt'-on ler, depuis 1802 jusqu’ ?i 1816. 
T. 1. Paris : Dentu. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Norm inn, E. Frhr. v. Geschichte der Gesammt-Familie v. 

Normann. Ulm : Kerler. £0 M. 

Publications* aus den k. preusoischen Staatearchiven. 57. 
Bd. Leipzig: Hirzel. 18 M. 

Urkundunbucii. weatfuliaches. 4. Bd. 3. Abth. 6. Hft. 
Miinater : Regensberg. 9 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bastian, A. Indonerien od. die Inseln d. malajiachen 
Aicbioel. 6. Lfg. Berlin : Diimmler. 8 M. 

Cantor. M. Vorlesungen iib. Geschichte der Mathematik. 

8. Bd. 1. Abtlg. 1668—1699. Leipzig: Teubner. 6M. 
Ganoe.C. Die Polarisation des Lichtea. Leipzig: Quandt. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Lexdknfeld, R v. Die Tetractinellidender Adria. Lripzig: 
Frejtag. 12 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Anthologia grao;a epigrammatum Palatiaa cum PJanudea, 
ed. H. Stadtmiiller. Vol. I. Palatinae libr. I—VI. 
(Planudeae libr. V.—VII.). Leipzig : Teubner. 6 M. 

Auctobis incerti de ratione dicendi ad C. Herennium libri 
IV , ed, F. Marx. Ieipzig: Teubner. 14 M. 

Gakzf.nmullkr, C. Beitxiige zur Ciria. Leipzig: Teubner. 
3 M. 20 Pf. 

Grammatiqi gr&ed. Partia IV. VoL II. Leipzig: Teubner. 
22 M. 

Latt«p, E. Die due nuove iaerizione preromane trovate 
preaso Pesaro. Milano : Hoppli. 5 fr. 

Mf. v f it, G. Nt ugriechiscbft Btudien. II. Lie slavish* n, 
hlb.nischen u rumitniscben Lehnworte im Neugriech- 
Rchen. Leipzig: Freytag. 2 M. 

Plauti, T. M., c mtoediae. Tom. IV. fisc. V. Ci'tt-11 trit, 
rec. F. Schoe'l. Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 60 PL 

Bobkkt. U. Edition paleographique de. Fables de Ph' !ro, 
public©d’aprOjla manusciit Rosanbo. Paris: Hacbette. 
10 fr. 

Schmidt, W. De Plarii Joseph! elocntiene obserrationes 
criticae. Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 

WisoAvn, Tb. Die puteolaniscbe Bauinscbrlft. saeblieb 
eilautert. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 If. 60 Pf, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ AMOURETTE.” 

Bedford College, London : May S, 1301. 

James I., in his description of the appearance 
of the Lady Jaue Beaufort in the Kimjis Quair, 
mentions that she wore “ on hir hede a chaplet 
fresch of hewe, off plumys,” and then follows 
this well-known stanza, which oilers two diffi¬ 
culties. The poet says the chaplet of plumes 
was— 

“ Full of quaking spungis, brvght as gold 
Forgit of schup like to the amorettis 

So new, so fresch, so plesant to behold, 

The plumys eko like to the iloure-ionettis 
And other of schap like to the Iloure-ionettis. 

And, above all this, there was, well I wote, 

Beautee oneuch to mak a world to dote.” 

The meaning of the word “ amorettis," in the 
second line, has hitherto been uncertain ; and the 
fifth line is evidently corrupt at its close, due to 
contamination with the preceding line. The 
word “ amorettis " occurs with what seems like a 
similar meaning in Fragment A of the Romaunt 
of the Rose (J. 81fd). 

“ For nought y-clad in silk was he 
But al in ilonres and flourettes 
Y-paintod al with amorettes; 

And with lozenges and scochoun, 

With bridde8, libardes and lyouns,” etc. 

which corresponds with 11. 882 IF. in Meon’s 
edition of the French text, the moaning not 
being quite clear— 

”11 n’avoit pas robe do soio 
Ains avoit roho do florotes 
Fete par finea amorctes, 

A lozenges, a eseueiaus, 

A oiseles, ,\ lionciaus," &c. 

Prof. Skeat has suggested “ love-knots ” as 
the meaning of the word in both the English 
passages ; and on his authority Murray’s Dic¬ 
tionary quotes both passages with this interpre¬ 
tation under the article “ araoret,” a sweetheart, 
an amorous girl. But though this will make sense 
in the Romaunt, it can scarcely be said to do so 
in the Kinou Quair. I would suggest that the 
word in question is the French “amourette” 
(subs, fem.), which Cotgrave gives with the mean¬ 
ings 

“ Tho grasso tearmod, Quakers and Shakers, or 
quaking grasso,” 

and which Dr. Murray also gives with one quota¬ 
tion—viz., Pitiver (Phil. Trans.) xxiii., in 1702 : 
“ Each squamose head resembling those of the 
common ninourets— i.e., love-grass or quaking- 
grass ( Drka-nudia).’’ It will be at once apparent 
why the delicate stalk of grass, with its trembling 
heart-shaped pendants got the name of amourette, 
love-grasq and quaking-grass, and why King 
James described the plumed head-dress of his 
lady-love as partly consisting of “ quaking spangis 
... of sclavp like to the amorettis.” It is also 
clear, I think, that this was the plant in the 
mind of the translator of the Romaunt; but I 
should perhaps mention that this line is not in 
the Glasgow MS., though it is in Thynne. Of 
the French original I am not so certain, and am 
inclined to think that here, as in 1. 4569 and 
1. 4755 of the English version, the word means, 
as Skeat remarks, “young girls, sweethearts. 1 '' 

If this suggested interpretation of 11 amourettis ” 
in the Kimjis Quair be granted, and if it be 
remembered that the “ lloure-ionctte,” or the 
great St. John’s-wort ilower, has a central group 
of plume-like stamens, it becomes pretty evident 
that the word underlying the corrupt “ floure- 
ionetlis” of the next line is the name of some 
flower or plant which rhymes with “ ionettis,” 
and is suitable in shape to form part of this chaplet 
of plumes. I feel that Prof. Skeat’s suggested 
“ round crokettis ” is, for these reasons, impos¬ 
sible. I would suggest, as at any rate a possible 
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if not the right reading, “ floure-bumettis.” The 
word “hurnett” seems to have been applied 
indiscriminately in the Middle Ages to anuiuUr 
of plants not belonging to the same genus, but 
possessing certain superficial similarities. The 
name was, however, very frequently used for 
what is now called the “great bumet” or “ wild 
burnet" (Sanguisorbn officinalis), the minute 
flowers of which grow in a sort of spheroidal 
ball at the top of a long stalk. The plants, oi 
course, got their name from the colour of the 
flowers ; but the “ great bumet ” has projecting 
fluffy yellow stamens which make this the pre¬ 
dominant colour of the bull. Hence all three 
flowers making up the chaplet of plumes were 
of one colour. I think the form of the 
flower is suitable to the general sense of the 
stanza ; and I would point out that, if the right 
reading be “ floure-bumettis,” or something like 
it, the cause of the contamination with the line 
above at once becomes clear. 

H. Frank Heath. 


DANTE’S “SECONDA MORTE.” 

London: May 19,199 (. 

The interpretation of Dante’s “ seconda 
morte,” in favour of which Mr. Paget Toynbee 
quotes Boethius, is supported by Vittoria 
Colonna’s sonnet to Bembo, who had neglected 
to celebrate her deoeased husband :— 

“ Unkind was Fortune, who forbad the rays 

Of my great Sun your kindling soul to smite, 
For thus in perpetuity more bright 
Your fame had been, more glorious his praise. 

“ His memory, exalted in your lays. 

Envy of ancient time, our time's d<light, 
Secure by you had shunned, in Time's despite, 
The second death, that on the spirit preys. 

“ If in my bosom might infused be 

My ardour, or my pen as yours inspired, 

Great as the dead should be ihe elegy. 

But now I fear lest Heaven with wrath bo fired 
Toward you, for overmuch humility ; 

Toward me, who have too daringly aspired.” 

R. Garnett. 


“OLD HAILEYBURY.” 

Ventoor, Iala of Wight: May 19,1991. 

While thanking Mr. H. G. Keene, C.I.E., in 
the name of the contributors to the Memorial< 
of Ohl Haileybury College, for his notice oi 
that work in to-day’s Academy, I crave per¬ 
mission to point out that I am not the editor 
of the volume (as might be inferred from 
his notice), but only of my own portion. Nor 
am I responsible for any part except my own. 
This will be clear to any one who will take tbe 
trouble to read the first sentence of the preface, 
or to glance at the title-page. Another 
volume might well be published, giving bio¬ 
graphical sketches of every eminent Haileybury 
civilian, including the names mentioned by Mr. 
Keene and Mr. Keene himself ; but it would 
probably bs as impossible to find any one editor 
for it, as it was for the present volume. 

M. Monier Williams. 


“FERSEPHONE AND OTHER POEMS.” 

Hampstead : Hay 23,1S9I. 

Will you allow me to state in your coluinrs 
that, since the publication of my book, Peru- 
phone and other Poems (Sampson Low), it bss 
come to my knowledge that the title bad been 
used in 1884 by Miss L. M. Little. As my 
book is already in circulation, Miss Little has 
been good enough to give me permission to 
retain the title in question. 

Kate McCosn Clark. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Bi'vdav, May 27. 7 SO p m. EthicalWordflworth,” by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Monday, May 28, 2.S0 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
Mteting. 

ft p.m. Hellenic: “ A. Greek Head in the FoBaesMcn 
of Mr. T. H. Ward." bv Misa Eugenie Sellers: “The 
Paintings of Panaenus,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner 

Tuesday, taav 29, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “The Modern 
Micictfcope," II., by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 

K p.m. Bociety of Arts: “ Black and White in 
Afiikanderland," by Mr. W. A. Wills. 

h p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Libraiy Association: “The Library of the 
Colonial Institute.” by Mr. J. R Boos,*. 

Thursday, May 31, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Egyptian 
Decoraiive Art," II., by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

8 ?0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbiday. June 1, R p.m. Philological: “The Deponent Verb 

in 'Jld Irish,” by Prof. J. Btrachan. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Work of Hertz, 1 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Batihday, June 2.8 pm. Royal Institution: “The Stage 
and Bociety,” II., by Mr. R. W. Lowe. 

4 pm. Zoological: “ Sketches in Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution,” III., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO ICELANDIC BOOKS. 

1 Otte Brudstylcker af den aeldste Saga om 01 a J 
den Hellige. Dr. Gustav Storm. Med fac. 

! similer. (Christiania.) This is one of those 
excellent little papers which for lucidity, con 
cise phrasing, and ingenious use of material are 
models of their kind, and recall the best tradi 
tions of Northern scholarship. Dr. Storm gives 
zinc-process facsimiles founded on photograph 
of six fragments from a lost vellum of 1230-40 
(Nouv. Arch. Mem. frag. 52), and two from 
lost Icelandic vellum of the middle of the four, 
teenth century (a.m. 325. iv. a. quarto), which 
copied the MS. whence the other fragments 
came. The subject of these fragments is the 
Life of St. Olave; and, as Dr. Storm holds, they 
belong to the oldest form of this Life, of which 
the well-known MS. a.m. 61 is a copy ; Bergs- 
bdk and Flateyar-buk iii., containing a later 
recension, which owes its origin to Styrme; and 
the legendary saga being another copy some¬ 
what abridged of this edition of Styrme’s 
The “oldest form” was compiled in Iceland 
between 1155 and 1180, Styrme’s edition also 
in Iceland, probably in 1229, and the legendary 
f»aga made in Norway, near Throndheim, shortly 
after 1250. The importance of these conclu¬ 
sions towards the criticism of the Kings’ Lives 
of Norway is obvious. The facsimiles are clear 
and useful, and being pretty distinctly dated, 
are the more welcome. 

Ordfilrrudet i de iilsta Isliimlca Hands hr if ter na, 

leksikaliskt ock graroatiskt ordnat, af Dr. 
Ludvig Larsson. (Lund : H. Moller.) Follow¬ 
ing the excellent example set by Mr. Sweet’s 
Oldest English Texts, Dr. Larsson has taken 
in hand the Oldest Icelandic Texts, using 
Kimubegla (1180) and its glosses; the Reykholt 
Church charter; the Homily-book (1140-50); 
and the Homily fragments (a.m. 237); the 
Saints’ Lives (a.m. 645-1200; the Law section 
(a.m. 315, fob D) ; Fhysiologus (1150); Eluci- 
darius (1130): and Placidus-drapa. From all 
these early MSS. he has compiled an elaborate 
and careful glossary of the twelfth-contury 
Icelandic speech, of about 400 pages, double 
columns quarto, with alphabetic lists of foreign 
names and words, and a useful and handy 
“ grammatic register,” in which names, verbs, 
and _ adjectives are classified according to 
origin, somewhat on the model of the lists 
in Vigfusson’s Di&tionary. The trouble and 
time lavished on this Glossary would have 
been grudged by most English scholars ; 
but if the work has been well done—and, 
so far as we have been able to test it, this 
would appear to be the case—it will never 
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can easily be added to this well-arranged book, 
which supplies the phonetician, the philologue, 
and the student of literature with a firm basis 
for investigation. The necessary restricted 
character of the vocabulary of these old texts, 
so largely based on foreign Latin sources, will 
of course render the fuller dictionary indis¬ 
pensable ; but Dr. Larsson’s book should take 
its due place on the shelf beside Grein, and 
Sweet, and Schmidt, and the Lexicons of 
Homer, and of the Tragedians, of Cicero and 
of Tacitus, as treasure-houses of a particular 
era and use of a classic tongue. And though 
it is true that words, bare words, are but a 
“very fantastical banquet,” there is always 
plenty of profit in such an “alms-basket” of 
them as Dr. Larsson and his enterprising 
publisher have offered to the learned world. 
Moreover, if normalising there is to be in handy 
editions of old Icelandic texts, it is obvious 
that it would be better to take this twelfth- 
century glossary as a basis rather than thir¬ 
teenth- or fourteenth-century MSS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. ASA OKAY. 

Washington, D.C.: April 38,1894. 

In the Academy of April 7 is a very kindly 
review of the Life and Letters of Prof. Asa 
Gray. 

It is stated that he was the son of a small 
farmer and tanner of Massachusetts; whereas, 
in point of fact, he was born in Oneida County, 
New York. A parallel statement would be 
that Hugh Miller was the son of a Staffordshire 
miner. 

But a more serious error lies in saying that 
Gray’s accession to the Darwinian doctrine 
was especially valuable as that of a “ pupil 
and friend of Agassiz,” Dr. Gray had estab¬ 
lished his reputation as an authority in botany 
a branch which never was a speciality of 
Agassiz at all—full ten years before the latter 
visited America. Ho was appointed piofessor 
of natural history, and director of the Botanic 
Garden at Harvard College, in 1842 ; Agassiz 
did not come to Cambridge till 1846. In no 
sense was Gray a pupil of his friend. In fact, 
his adhesion to the Darwinian theory was 
remarkable, because Agassiz did not cordially 
accept it; and herein, as in everything, Gray’s 
scientific views and work were remarkable for 
their complete independency. 

William Everett. 


Ttie Friday evening discourse at the Boyal 
Institution on June 1 will be delivered by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, upon “The Work of 
Hertz.” 

The anniversary meeting of the Boyal 
Geographical Society is to be held on Monday 
next, at 2.30 p.m., in the hall of the University 
of Loudon, Burlington Gardens, when the 
president, Mr. Clements B. Markham, will 
deliver an address and the medals will be 
presented. The annual dinner of members 
of the society and their friends will be held 
the same evening at the Hotel Metropole. 

The annual general meeting of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers will be held on Tuesday 
next, at 25, Great George-street, to receive the 
report of the council and to elect officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The advances made in the study of geology 
since 1878 have rendered necessary the pub¬ 
lication of a sixth edition of the late Sir 
Andrew Ramsay’s manual for students on The 
Physical Geology and Oeograjihy of Great 
Britain, revised by Mr. Horace B. Woodward, 
of the Geological Survey. The editor, 
while sparing no effort to bring the work 
abreast of the latest information, has found 
that the sagacity of most of Sir Andrew’s 
theories has been amply proved by time. 
The work, accompanied by a corrected 
form of the small coloured map which appeared 
in the fifth edition, will very shortly be issued 
by Mr. Edward Stanford. 

At the annual general meeting of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, it was agreed that a 
new series of the I hit should be commenced in 
1895 with the thirty-seventh volume, uuder 
the editorship of Dr. P. L. Sclater and Mr. 
Howard Saunders. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the oouncil for election into the 
Royal Society: Mi. W. Bateson, of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, author of Materials for 
the Study of Variation; Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum; Dr. J. B. Bradford, of 
University College, London; Mr. H. L. 
Callendar, lecturer on physics at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Mr. W. W. Cheyne, of 
King’s College, London; Mr. R. E. Froude, 
Superintendent of the Admiralty Fxperimental 
Works; Prof. M. J. M. Hill, of University 
College, London; Prof. J. Yiriauiu Jones, of 
Cardiff; Mr. A. E. II. Love, lecturer on 
mathematics at St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Mr. R. Lydekker, formerly on the Geological 
Survey of India; Mr. F. C. Penrose, surveyor 
to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. D. H. 
Scott, keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory at 
Kew; the Rev. F. J. Smith, Millard lecturer on 
experimental mechanics at Trinity College, 
Oxford; Mr. J. W. Swan, the electrical 
inventor; and Mr. Y. H. Yeley, lecturer on 
chemistry at University College, Oxford. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. —( Saturday , April 28.) 
Miss M. Catharine Smith in the chair.—The Bev. 
H. P. Stokes read a paper on “ The Latin play of 
“ Richardus Tertius,’ ” which was written by Dr. 
Thomas Legge, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, and was acted at Sc. John’s College 
in 1579. BoveralMSS. of it exist, and the play was 
printed by the old Shakspere Society, and in 
liazlitt’s “Shakspere Library.” The copy in 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has a list of the 
Johnian students who sustained the various parts. 
The tragedy is in three diva ions (“actiones” as 
they are called) intended for three different 
evenings. Each “actio” has a prologue and an 
epilogue, and is divided into five “ actus.” It 
is written in trimeter iambics, with one or 
two songs or choruses in dimeter iambics. There 
are some interesting marginal stage-directions, 
long lists of dramatis personae before each 
“actus,” and curious addenda as to pro¬ 
cessions and stage properties at the conclusion 
of each part. The play proceeds upon the lines of 
the popular and traditional history of Richard 
Crookback, and includes, iu dumb - show, a 
penance-scene of Shore’s wife. St. John’s, 
where the play was first acted, seems at that 
period to have excelled both iu the splendour of 
its preparations and in the quality of its acting. 
Roger AFCham says that “ the refectory of St. 
John’s College Hall, Cambridge, exceeds itself 
when furnished at Christmas with its apparatus for 
acting plays.” It was in St. JoIiu'b Hall, it may 
be mentioned, that, in the closing year of the greut 
Tudor Queen, there was enacted the celebrated 
“ Return from Parnassus.” Many details of the 
biography of Dr. Legge, and of the persons who 
acted in his play, were given.—Mr. s L. Qwynn 
read "A Note on Colley Cibber's Version of 
* Richard III.’ ” Everybody who has seen the 
version acted, knows that the listener’s mind is 
continually racked to know where in Shakspero 
he has got to. It would be therefore tedious to 
enumerate iu detail its many changes and missions. 
Rutin face of the significant fact that Cibber's 
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version holds the stage, one may fairly bestow a 
little consideration upon it. Its aim was to 
Simplify and condense: interest is concentrated 
throughout on the single person of Gloster. The 
first act shows the killing of Henry, the second 

f ives the wooing of Anne and the death of Edward, 
n the third, Gloster, by the help of Buckingham, 
paves his way to the throne; and the fourth makes 
his crime culminate in the murder of the princes, 
hot-foot upon which come the tidings of invasion ; 
and the fifth act, as in Shakspere, marks his fall 
attended with every circumstance of horror. How 
much is omitted here one can best state by saying 
that the parts of Clarence, Margaret, and King 
Edward do not appear. Thus is sacrificed the 
speech of Clarence, than which nothing in Shaks¬ 
pere is more famous, and the scene, no way 
inferior to it, where the dying Edward repents of 
his brother's death. Yet these two are almost a 
less sacrifice than the terrible personality of 
Margaret. Nothing so strongly marks Gloator’s 
ascendancy as his power to dominate even her. 
Yet there can be no denial of the fact that 
Shakspere perplexes and dazes his audience with 
all the mass of his effort. Colley Cibber aims 
merely at finding in the story of Richard means to 
keep an audienoe amused for three hours. 
Shakspere wants to cram into a three hours’ repre¬ 
sentation what Dumas would give in three volumes— 
a picture of the whole mass of conflicting aims, am¬ 
bitions, characters,andcrimes that weltered together 
at the English court. The marvellous wrangle in the 
ante-chamber of the dying king is like Dumas at 
his best ; and Shakspere, like Dumas, will leave 
out nothing. Conscious of the strength of his 
episodes, he overlays and obscures the central 
design, regardless of frail humanity. In reading 
we accept him gladly; but upon the stage man in 
all ages has demanded a certain unity and clear¬ 
ness of idea. Further, Shakspere aimed beyond 
Dumas in this. Not only did he want to give life 
to the lesser characters and crowd his canvas with 
subordinate struggling groups, but he is writing 
poetry throughout; he cannot be content to make 
Buckingham adroit, he must make him eloquent 
with the eloquence of poetry in his speech to the 
Mayor. Possibly Elizabethan audiences may have 
had a quicker ear for poetry than we have; they 
were accustomed to take in their ideas through the 
mind rather than through the eyes, and poetry 
spoken may have given them more pleasure than 
it does us. Possibly the truth is that one never 
hears poetry spoken on the stage except 
what one knows by heart of Shakspere, and 
we might like new poetry if we heard it. Any¬ 
how, the fact is indisputable, that to us poetry 
does not produce the same effect spoken as read: 
hardly any critic will judge of verse by the ear 
alone. How far then was Cibber justified in con¬ 
structing out of Shakspere’s overwhelming plenty 
a simpler and more lucid story, that should present 
the person of Gloster merely and leave the back¬ 
ground insignificant, and omit such stuff as 
deserves its plaoe in the background merely for its 
poetical merit, such as is notably the death-scene 
of Clarence. He is justified in the abstract, and 
fully justified in making Shakspere possible. The 
conditions of dramatic effect were not understood 
or valued in Shakspere’s time, and it is easy to 
imagine how his ghost might clap its hands over 
the mechanism of a play by Sardou. Once those 
conditions are realised by audiences as well as 
writers, dramatists who wilfully disregard them 
have not any more claim to recognition as 
dramatists than poets who disregard the law 
of metre. We demand that a drama should 
be clear and dramatic, just as we say that 
a metre must have rhythm and harmony; 
and several of Shakspere’s plays are con¬ 
fused and frequently tedious for representation. 
There are no fixed laws to provent innovation; 
but, once an art has arrived at a certain perfection, 
it cannot tolerate work that falls short of that 
perfection: to demand for a modem dramatist the 
license that Shakespere took is as reasonable as for 
a would-be Academician to draw like Fra Angelico. 
In a limited sense Colley Cibber knew more about 
dramatic art than Shakspere, just as in a sense Mr. 
Horsley draws better than Angelico; and in either 
case the older master would be immensely 
impressed no doubt with the progress. But Colley 
Cibber was, on the whole, a very bad writer, a 
qian of execrable taste; and so, while we may com¬ 


mend his simplifying or even altering the business 
of the play (in the final conflict scene noticeably), 
we cannot tolerate his additions and his emenda¬ 
tions.—Miss Katharine G. Blake read a paper on 1 
“ Kichard of Gloster,” referring to his sensitive 1 
pain at his own ugliness, his consummate < 
hypocrisy, his notable wit, his clover acting, and i 
his extraordinary powers of fascination. He is | 
not like the hypocrites who deoeive themselves : to i 
himself he is sincere. Yet when danger ap- i 
proaches, he proves vacillating and contradictory i 
as the weakest might be, and full of suspicion of ' 
faithlessness in his followers. This last would be i 
the natural outcome of his own treachery, and, ' 
indeed, proves itself well founded. A nature so i 
cruel and so tyrannical has no hold on men but by 1 
their fears. Towards the end this wretch proves 
himself human'; for, in the awful consciousness of 
his own guilt, the terrible thought comes that no 
man loves him, no soul will pity his fall. And so, 
with terror and Hell in his mind, he hurries out of 
life.—Miss Louisa Mary Davies in a paper entitled 
“ Rue, with a difference,” considered the characters 
of the two murderers in Richard III. These are an 
illustration of the oft-told truth, that to a whole 
souled artist no part of his work is trivial or mean. 
The two ruffians, labelled respectively “ first and 
second murderer,” like all Shakspere's pairs and 
triplets are differentiated. From their familiarity 
with the circumstances attending the murder of 
young Edward of Lancaster, we may judge that 
they were by profession soldiers. At the first 
glance they seemed fairly matched; but as we 
make their closer acquaintance, we see points of 
dissimilarity no less salient. Physically Number 
One is the better man of the two ; and it is no doubt 
in virtue of this and the self-confidence arising 
therefrom, that he takes on himself the entire onus 
of the first interview with Richard. From first to 
last, with but one brief interlude, we find him the 
stronger character of the two. His inward prompt¬ 
ings to mercy are but momentary, and lead nowhere 
unless to the prolongation of his victim’s sufferings. 
His first relenting seems almost to spring from anim - 
pulse of disgust at his fellow's reckless bravado ; the 
second and third are only the outcome of a soldier's 
natural aversion to killing a prince in cold blood 
without provocation. It seems something akin to 
a paradox to ascribe his bitter outburst against 
Number Two, after all was over, to promptings of 
this same ruth; but between the lines one reads 
that he felt the weight of his misdeed to be greater 
than he could endure alone, and was filled with 
rage that, in appropriating the full price of blood, 
he abjured his right to share the burden of his 
guilt with another. The nice gradations in 
cowardice between two men who stab one un¬ 
armed man awake, and two men who stab one 
unarmed man asleep, may be too subtle for our 
untrained discrimination, but he saw them, and 
declared for the former, though his companion 
evidently leaned towards the easier fashion of 
doing the deed. The two are alike in that, when 
it oomes to the point of actions rather than words, 
we find them singularly unbusiness-like ; but I 
when they season with Clarence, the difference 
between them becomes apparent again. Both 
excuse themselves by bringing heavy charges 
against the prisoner; but those of Number One 
have chiefly reference to deeds of violence and 
bloodshed, while Number Two lays most stress on 
his sacrilege and broken oath. Number Two 
indeed is a man of gentler mould, and, if one may 
risk saying so, seems to belong to a type not wholly 
unfamiliar. An unpleasant deed has to be done to 
earn money; he suggests that it shall be done 
while the victim is asleep, that there may be no 
extra “fuss”; but, unfortunately, tripping over 
the word “ judgment day ” finds his imagination 
confronted witn unwelcome possibilities; for a 
brief moment draws back, then professes himself 
subject to these short spasms of relenting. His 
next mood, a half-hysterical recklessness, is ter¬ 
ribly natural; we know it cannot last long, and 
feel it has passed when he is urging Clarence to 
prepare for the death he is so slow to inflict. His 
conscience, of which he spoke so lightly, is crushed 
by the weight of the deed; like Pilate, he desires 
water to wash the blood-stain from his hands, and 

I like Pilate’s fellow actor in the same divine tragedy, 
he flings down his share of the blood-money, 
leaving it for blacker and more hardened guilt to 
gather together again. 
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Cakbbidob Aotiqcabun- SoctBTY.— (Monday, 
May 7.) 

Ma. J. W. Clark described a library attached t: 
the church of St. Wallburg at Zutphen. Thi- 
church possessed a library before 1555, but in 
situation is not known. In that year it was sug¬ 
gested that a really good library should be 
established, apparently for the use of the inhabit¬ 
ants in general, and by the contributions of friends 
sufficient funds were got together. The foundation 
was laid on Friday, July 25, 1561; and the last 
stone of the vault set in place July 1, 1563. The 
building is erected against the south choir-wali, 
and, the church being apsidal, the plan ia irregular. 
The library is a vaulted room about twenty-six 
feet broad, divided lengthwise into two aisles 
by four central columns. It is lighted by four 
windows on the south side, and by two on the we»t 
side. In the south aisle there are ten desks for 
books, and in the north aislo eight. The farmer 
have ornamented ends, and appear to be the 
original fittings of the room; the latter, which are 
plainer, were probably added as books increased. 
They are all about 9 ft. long, by 5 ft. 5 in. high to 
the top of the finial on the end. The books lie on 
their sides on the sloping desk, like a Bible on a 
church-lectern. Each book has a chain fastened 
to it, about twelve inches long; and at the end of 
each chain is a ring, through which an iron bar 
passes, one inch above the top of the desk. There 
is no shelf under the desk. It was evidently in¬ 
tended that the books should always lie upon 
it. The largest number of books on any desk 
is eleven ; the smallest six. There are no MSS. 
Most of the books on the south side, so far as on* 
could judge from a hasty inspection, were printed 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. On 
the north side some are of much later date, even 
so late as 1630. The desks are of a convenient 
height for a reader who sits on the fixed seat pro¬ 
vided between each pair. Lantern slides showing 
(1) the whole library, (2) a single desk with a 
reader seated at it, having been exhibited, a 
drawing forming the frontispiece to a MS. (in the 
British Museum) of a French translation of the 
first book of Boethius, written and Illuminated in 
France towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
was next shown. This picture represents a 
man studying in a library fitted with 
desks similar to those at Zutphen. It win 
next explained that the remains of book-desk* 
that must have been very like those at 
Zutphen are still to be seen in the Library of 
Queens’ College; and that desks onoe existed in 
the Library of Pembroke College, on which, from 
the acoount that has come down to us, the books 
were laid. Finally, it was concluded that we have 
at Zutphen a solitary example of a mode of fitting 
up a library which was common down to the end 
at least of the fifteenth century, but which now is 
almost forgotten. It could only have been main¬ 
tained so long as books were few in number and 
large spaces were available to contain them.—Mr. 
J. W. Clark next read an essay on “Monastic 
Libraries.” He began by reading the chapter from 
the Rule of St. Benedictwhich prescribes daily study; 
and then traced the gradual development of feeling 
with regard to books, and the growing care for their 
safe keeping, as evidenced by the customs of the 
Carthusians, Cluniacs, Cistercians, Augustinians. 
and Premonstratensians. The way in which books 
were bestowed in the Houses of these Orders was 
next investigated, and typical examples of each 
were described, as Durham and Canterbury iu 
England, and St. Germain des Pres in France, for 
the Benedictines; Citeaux and Clairvaux for the 
Cistercians; St. Victor, Paris, for the Augus- 
tinians; and lastly the Greyfriars, London, for the 
Franciscans. This essay also was illustrated b.- 
lantern-slides.—In conclusion, Mr. Clark delivered 
a short lecture on the probable fittings of private 
libraries in the middle ages, selecting as an example 
the account of the money spent by Charles V. 
of France on the Library of the Louvre, 1364 
The arrangement indicated was explained and 
illustrated by pictures taken from illuminated 
MSS. in the British Museum. The development 
of the modern bookcase was then rapidly sketched: 
and it was shown that the Library of the Eacurial 
was probably the first in which bookcases were 
ranged against the walls, instead of projecting 
from them, as iq mediaeval examples. The 
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bookcases there were designed by the architect 
Herrera, in 1584. They probably served as a 
model to the architect employed by Cardinal 
Mazarin, whose library was fitted up in or about 
1640. It was suggested that Mazinn's Library 
must have been Been by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and that from it, and others in Paris at that time, 
be conceived the idea of fitting up the Library of 
Trinity College in what was then a thoroughly 
original style. 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

It is long since we have had from the brush of 
Mr. Watts anything so broadly and frankly 
executed, so fine in technique, as the canvas 
“ For he had great possessions.” It shows the 
typical rich man, splendidly clad in oriental 
robes, his head bowed down with care, and his 
face completely averted; his rich raiment, his 
great possessions, have brought him but care 
and sorrow. There is infinite pathos in the 
very reticence with which the note of sadness 
is struck; and the picture has a chastened glow, 
a well-harmonised splendour of aspect, recall¬ 
ing the great Venetians of the golden prime, 
and especially Paolo Veronese. Mr. Watts’s 
portrait, “ The late Sir Andrew Clark, Bart.,” 
does not attain the usual high level of intel¬ 
lectual characterisation which we expect from 
Lim much more confidently than executive skill. 

“ ■ Versailles’’^ the well-intentioned attempt 
by Mr. Val Prinsep to represent that terrible 
march of the Parisian women to Versailles, on 
theothof Ootober, 1789, which inaugurated the 
horrors of the revolutionary era in France. The 
huge painting is smoothly and carefully (indeed, 
over-carefully) executed; but it is not in a spirit 
of anecdote that so tremendous a subject can 
be treated, especially to-day, when to reconcile 
us to pictures of this class an overpowering 
passion, a genuine power of evocation are 
necessary. 

Nothing Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has done 
up to the present time as a painter takes 
equal rank with his beautiful “Fiammetta’s 
Song,” which, we must own, comes upon us as 
a surprise. No doubt the additional training 
which the artist has gone through, in connexion 
with his share in the great decorations for the 
Boston Library, has broadened and strengthened 
his technique. Boccaccio’s much-sung lady 
stands on a fair marble terrace, round which 
circle huge cypresses just flushed with the 
setting sun ; below extends, in a far-reaching 
prospect, the valley of the Amo. She sings to 
her lute, fronting but apart from a fair com¬ 
pany of dames and cavaliers, grouped around 
in well-varied attitudes of a studied picturesque¬ 
ness. Altogether there is something new and 
genuinely attractive in the conception; but its 
elegance would certainly not have been marred, 
had Mr. Abbey been able to infuse a little 
more of the breath of life into his harmoniously 
grouped and quaintly habited Florentines. 

There is nothing particular to be said about 
the “ Amour Pique ” of that impeccable 
draughtsman but cold colourist, Monsieur W. 
Bouguereau; it is just what might have 
been expected of him—open to no blame if we 
accept the peculiarities of his academic style, 
but frigid and a trifle perfunctory. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson is determined that 
the praise year after year lavished upon his 
consu mma te art shall no longer be qualified by 
the criticism that his flesh-tones and his colour 
schemes generally are unduly hot. He makes 
departure with the portrait of “ James 
Jacksonian Professor of 
bride. >> ^bilosophy in the University of Cam- 
seemJn' 1 ^° m POBed with originality and a 
oathoM® naturalness, truthfully and sym- 
“°ally characterised, the portrait appears 


at present rather too chalky in the flesh tints : 
Mr. Orchardson has gone too far in the 
direction opposed to that which he generally 
follows. Still more out of his usual line is his 
white “ Portrait of a Lady,” which is in all 
respects a most interesting achievement. The 
technical problem of blanc sur blanc has often 
been attacked before—as in the popular “ Miss 
Katharine Grant” of Prof. Herkomer, and 
the wonderful “ Sarah Bernhardt ” of Bastien 
Lepage — but rarely with greater success 
than on the present occasion. The attitude 
of the youDg lady depicted is delightfully 
simple and unconventional, her head and arms 
—though the shadows are rather brown for the 
peculiar scheme of colour, or colourlessness, 
chosen—being modelled with great skill and 
completeness. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin, in his curious canvas 
“ The First Christmas Dawn,” has evidently 
aimed at a pendant to his Dantesque “ City 
of Dis,” attempting this time a more difficult 
task, and one in which to be less than sublime, 
is already to be almost ridiculous. Above the 
shepherds—to whom angels descend, floating in 
the midst of celestial radiance, that they may 
announce the blessed news of the Nativity, 
the painter has turned the whole vault of 
heaveu into one vast Gothic fane, in which 
beams of light, in lieu of stone, mark out the 
architecture. The idea is an ingenious one, 
but it savours a little too much of those por- 
tentious architectural inventions with which 
Martin delighted former generations. And 
why burden both the picture and the Catalogue 
with a watery and distasteful paraphrase of 
the sublime words which were ready to hand, 
and of which, indeed, the painter has made use 
in the frame of the picture P 

In “The Child Enthroned” Mr. T. C. 
Gotch has not been able to get quite away 
from his first success, the picture of a little 
girl enthroned with a crown of berries and 
a sceptre of reed, which appeared two years 
ago at the Academy. Here the model 
is of the same engaging type, with fair 
flesh, pale flaxen hair, and blue eyes; 
but in accordance with this new fashion 
of modernising the sacred drama and 
the divine personages, a halo is placed round 
the head of the young girl, who is seated up¬ 
right, in stiff hieratic fashion, on a throne or 
chair, and made to do duty as the Virgin in 
childhood. The painting of the head and 
hands is delightful, but here praise must end; 
for the picture is not much more than a putting 
together of studio properties of a coarse and 
inferior description, and the bright, not to say 
flaring tints of the colour-scheme are imper¬ 
fectly harmonised. 

From a technical point of view, Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s genre picture, “ The Eleventh 
Hour: Manage de Convenance ” is one of 
the cleverest and most successful things 
in the whole exhibition. In one of those 
scantily furnished yet dainty chambers of 
the beginning of the century, such as Mr, 
Orchardson loves to depict, is seated, pensive 
and bowed down, a white-robed bride half 
covered with her diaphanous veils; two little 
children, in their white wedding frocks, have 
run in to remind her that all without is in 
readiness but the bride herself. There is some 
little triviality, some perhaps forced con¬ 
cession to the British love of anecdote in 
painting, in the figures of these children, while 
that of the forlorn bride is well conceived, and 
a remarkable piece of work. What interests 
more than the anecdotic motive of the picture 
is the skilful illumination, the even, pale light 
which, admitted from wide windows, floods 
the chamber, the placing of the figures, 
their atmospheric envelopment. Mr. Lorimer’s 
“ Evening,” which was last year at the 
Academy, is this summer at the Salop of the 
Champs Elysees, where it has been included 


among the pictures purchased by the State 
for the Luxembourg;—a high honour, indeed, 
for a young English artist. 

It cannot be said that the new Associates, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes and Mr. Frank Bramley, by 
whose elections the Academy conferred full re¬ 
cognition upon the Newlyn school, have shown 
on the present occasion any new development of 
their artistic capacity. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
in the large canvas “ A Quarry Team,” proves 
himself, not for the first time, an able and 
accurate draughtsman; but there is too much 
of the instantaneous photograph about this 
great team of oart-horses, almost fronting the 
spectator as they are driven along the high¬ 
road, standing out against the dull green of a 
rather airless and uninteresting landscape. 
There seems no reason for the existence 
of the picture on this large scale, since the 
artist has not succeeded in infusing into it 
a sufficiently personal or interpretative quality. 
Mr. Frank Bramley’s chief contributions are 
“ Evening,” “Autumn,” and “ By the Light of 
the Fire,” the last-named being yet another 
variante of his favourite motive and his favourite 
illumination. It is hung as a pendant to Mr. 
H. H. La Than gut's “ Some Poor People,” a much 
more thorough performance in the same minor 
key, just lacking, however, that distinctiveness 
which would oause it to dwell in the mind of 
the beholder when it is no longer seen. 

One of the most brilliant plein air pieces at 
Burlington House is Mr. H. S. Tuke’s “August 
Blue,” showing some naked youths bathing 
from a boat—their flesh gleaming white in the 
sunshine. All round extends the fair, blue sea, 
lapping the boat with a movement that can 
almost be heard. 

A more vigorous and spontaneous work than 
Mr. T. Chariton has yet exhibited is his “ After 
the Battle : Sedan,” a paraphrase of that tre¬ 
mendous scene in Zola’s La Debacle, in whioh, 
against an angry sunset sky, the riderless 
cavalry horses, maddened with hunger, are 
seen charging madly “ across the blank, silent 
country, crushing the dead and finishing off the 
wounded.” 

Mr. William Stott’s “ Awakening of the 
Spirit of the Bose,” to which reference should, 
perhaps, have been made in the preceding 
notice, shows a nymph lying all nude in her 
tangled bower of roses and greenery. It is 
a rich piece of purely decorative art, and in 
style makes a return to this artist’s earlier 
manner. The “Temptation of Sir Percival, 
Malory’s Marie d, ’Arthur, affords proof of 
Mr. Arthur Hacker’s skill as a draughtsman, 
and general dexterity as an executant, but at 
the same time shows that, in conceiving a sub¬ 
ject of this idealistic character, he cannot rise 
above his models and digest the elements of his 
picture. The Sir Percival, bareheaded, but 
otherwise armour-clad from head to heel, is 
a steadfast knight; the sorceress, notwith¬ 
standing her fair chaplet of anemones and her 
would-be fatal fixity of gaze, is stolid and un¬ 
alluring : no credit is due to the blameless 
knight for withstanding her fascinations. The 
scene is the equivalent of that in Wagner’s 
“ Parsifal,” in which Kundry seeks to win to 
the lower life Parsifal, the Reiner Thor. 

Mr. W. F. Yearnes has depicted, in amusing 
fashion, the effeminate Henri III., king of 
France, habited with the affected elegance 
which his many portraits have rendered 
familiar, toying with three little dogs slung 
round his neck in a basket. The title, “Le 
roi l’amuse ” is, however, misleading: it 
belongs of right to the more virile Francois I., 
and since Victor Hugo’s great play cannot 
easily be dissociated from him and nis amorous 
exploits. Mr. G. H. Boughton’s chief con¬ 
tribution this year is “The Ordeal of 
Purity,” which represents, as we take 
it, in a kind of allegory, Chastity— 
a nun-like personage, halo-crowned like a 
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mediaeval saint—girded at, as 8lie slowly glides 
along in a snowy landscape, by venomous 
back-biters, lurking by the way. As is usual 
with this artist, the landscape is more com¬ 
pletely satisfactory than the figures. 

Mr. Luke Fildes’s portrait of the Princess of 
Wales had been looked forward to with much 
curiosity and interest, seeing that the royal 
lady had not for many years been painted by 
an English artist of eminence, and that it 
might safely be surmised that this one would 
not take the standpoint of the mere courtier or 
the fashion-painter. A royal portrait is not as 
other portraits, since the painter must, in 
undertaking it, renounce half his advantages. 
Ease and natural grace of attitude are excluded 
by the very circumstances of the case ; for the 
royal lady must not unbend, or, forgetful of 
self, lounge in public. In the same way, if any 
expression beyond the conventional one de 
circunstunce be aimed at, it can only ba sug¬ 
gested by subtle and reticent touches; an 
excess either of vivacity or of melancholy would, 
according to all received notions, be unseemly. 
Taking into consideration all the difficulties 
of the position for a painter whose artistic 
status compels him to rise above the mere 
superficiality, the condescending amiability, 
which have in the majority of similar cases 
been deemed adequate, Mr. Fildes may be 
congratulated on a considerable success. The 
Princess wears a decollete evening dress of black, 
and sits upright with a little Japanese pug in 
her arms, fronting the spectator, on a sofa, the 
rich hues and cleverly disposed cushions of 
which afford just that happily-broken line and 
that relief of colour which could not be 
obtained from the central figure. Mr. Fildes 
has not the executive brilliancy or the intuition 
as a oolourist which would enable him success¬ 
fully to relieve from the deadened crimson 
background of curtain the head, with its too 
nearly kindred hues in the flesh ; and the 
portrait suffers somewhat in consequence of 
this inability. What is chiefly to be admired 
is the skilful disposition of the material, the 
reticence and repose of the conception, and 
above all the unobtrusive sympathy with which, 
under the veil of conventionality which must 
perforce be cast over the whole, he has 
managed to indicate a certain tremulous ten¬ 
derness and feminine charm. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOQY. 
Arrangements aro being made for the open¬ 
ing of an exhibition of the work of Glasgow 
artists in the Continental Gallery, New Bond- 
street, on June 1. About thirty artists have 
promised to contribute, including Messrs. 
Joseph Henderson, A. K. Brown, Harrington 
Mann, J. W. Henderson, P. M‘Gregor Wilson, 
Alex. Eoche, Tom M‘Ewan, W. T. Cameron, 
Macaulay Stevenson, George Pirie, J. Hunt, 
Jas. Paterson, E. M. G. Coventry, Wellwood 
Eattray, Tom Eobertson, Duncan M'Kellar, 
J. Whitelaw Hamilton, W. G. Gillies, J. F. 
Christie, J. Lochhead, Arohd. Kay, Alex. 
Frew, H. Spence, F. Newberry, and Eeid 
Murray. The exhibition is intended to consist 
of about 150 pictures, from four to six being 
lent by each contributor. After being shown 
for six weeks in London, the pictures will be 
taken to Berlin, Cologne, and Dusseldorf. 

There will be on view next week, at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row, a loan 
collection of works by masters of the school of 
Ferrara-Bologna. The exhibition will remain 
open throughout the months of June and July. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s twelfth annual 
Black and White Exhibition will be held at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, 
from May 31 to June 15. Among the artists 


represented by original drawings are Messrs. 
J. MacWhirter, Frank Dicksee, W. L. AVyllie, 
and Sir J. D. Linton. 

The new volume of the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock for publication during the present month, 
will contain the contributions to the Gentleman's 
Magazine on “ Ecclesiology.” 

At an extra meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, to be held at 
22 Albeinarle-8treet, on Monday next at 5 p.m., 
the following papers will be read: “A Greek 
Head in the possession of Mr. T. H. AVard,” 
bv Miss Eugenie Sellers; and “The Paintings 
of I’anaenus,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner. 

Tiie Swedish archaeologist, M. AA'ide, has 
applied to the Greek Government for per¬ 
mission to excavate the Temple of Poseidon at 
Kalauria. 


MUSIC. 

VERDI’S “ FALSTAFF." 

Verdi’s new opera has taken the musical 
world by storm. The career of a great artist 
is eagerly watched at the outset, but towards 
the close anxiously, lest there should be any 
signs of falling off. Wagner, when close on 
seventy, challenged the verdict of musicians, 
and with his “ Parsifal ” came off conqueror. 
How stands it at the present day with Verdi '< 
It is quite true that “ Falstaff ” is a wonderful 
work, but is it equally true that it shows no 
signs of advancing age ? At the present 
moment the courage of the composer, the 
respect due to one who, as it were, defies fate, 
and the instinctive tendency which prompts all 
of us to avoid anything that reminds us of our 
mortality, all combine to hide one side of the 
“ Falstaff” picture. There is no lack of fresh, 
lovely melody, nor of humour, skill, and 
wonderful orchestral colouring in the work ; 
there is dramatic power which comes of natural 
gifts, and there are striking effects which come 
of experience. But if the score be quietly 
examined, it seems as if the composer at times 
lacked the strength to carry out fully his 
excellent intentions. There is a certain 
sketchiness about some of the music, which 
scarcely strikes one at the moment of hearing, 
because the sketching is so admirable. Then, 
again, the spirited fugue at the close of the work 
has been greatly and justly praised, but surely it 
must be confessed that the end is not so strong 
ns the beginning: the wise maxim that the 
best should come last has not been carried out 
here. Another matter prevents one scrutin¬ 
ising too closely the music at the time 
of hearing, especially as it is never music 
which jars even for a moment with the 
stage action; and this is the excellence of the 
libretto by Arrigo Boito. He has taken the 
best parts, for his purpose, of Shakspere’s 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” adding, in an 
appropriate manner, the “honour” speech 
from “Henry IV.,” and, not less appropriately, 
matter of his own invention—we refer especially 
to the love scenes between Anne Page and 
Fenton—and the piece is really so bright and 
sparkling that one seems to be listening to a 
comedy with music rather than to a musical 
comedy. This happens, too, in Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger”; but afterwards when we have 
no trial scene, no Beckmesser serenade, no street 
riot, to attract our attention, the music can be 
studied at leisure, and then one can see the 
wonderful skill in development shown by the 
composer. Verdi, like Wagner, can grasp a 
situation and delineate it with a sure firm hand; 
but one misses the minute details which, one 
with the other, give such strength to the German 
master’s music. 
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In “Falstaff,” Verdi has shown extraordinary 
power in assimilating Wagner, for he has not 
copied him. If one listen attentively to the 
music, strains fall upon the ear, now and then, 
which show that the Italian master is no 
stranger to the works of his great German 
contemporary. But the influence of Wagner 
over Verdi is clear, the influence which now 
prompts the latter never to turn the stage into 
a concert-room; and it is just because that 
influence has been so strongly exerted by one 
genius over another that its effect can only be 
felt, not shown. For this very reason one can 
argue, with some show of reason, that Verdi 
was not influenced by Wagner. 

The first performance of “Falstaff” at Covent 
Garden on Saturday last was excellent. Signor 
Pessina was an admirable Falstaff, always 
dignified and yet amusing. Miss G. Havogli 
was excellent as Dame Quickly, though in her 
first interview with Falstaff she somewhat 
overdid her part. Signor A. Pini-Corsi, as the 
jealous Ford, deserves great praise. Signorina 
O. Olghina (Anne) and Signor W. Beduschi 
(Fenton) proved attractive lovers; and the 
ladies, E. Zilla and A. Kitzu, and the gentle¬ 
men, MM. Armandi, PelagaUi-Eossetti, and 
Arimondi were all efficient. Signor Manoinelli 
conducted with intelligence and enthusiasm. 
The stage management was good, and the 
stage pictures effective. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave her annual ooncert 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, May 
18. The programme was well selected; and 
the concert-giver was heard to advantage in 
Brahms’s clever Variations (Op. 21, .no. 1), in 
Schumann’s “ Waldscenen” (Op. 82)—although 
the “ Farewell ” in the latter work was not a 
very warm one—and in Chopin’s F sharp minor 
Polonaise. A special feature of the conoert 
was the admirable rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello in D (Op. 102, 
No. 2) by Miss Davies and Signor Piatu. The 
work, in spite of the dry fugue, is of great 
interest, and is seldom heard. Perhaps one 
day these two artists will let us hear Op. 102, 
No. 1, a work quite as great, if not greater. 

Master Arthur Argiewicz, nine years of age, 
played Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in G minor 
at the Crystal Palaoe last Saturday afternoon. 
The boy is wonderfully clever, and plays with 
taste and feeling. The Concerto, however, was 
beyond his powers, and in the last movement 
he showed signs of fatigue. This is, of course, 
by no means surprising. We hope to notice 
him again next week, for he gives another 
concert on Monday. 

M. Johannes Wolff commenced a series of 
“ Musical Union ” concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon. The object of this 
new society is, apparently, to make us better 
acquainted with modem French chamber music, 
and the scheme deserves support. A pianoforte 
Quartet, by M. Widor, was the first piece of 
the programme. The composer, who himself 
played the pianoforte part, is the well-known 
organist of St. Sulpice, Paris. We cannot say 
that the work attracted us. There is clever 
writing in it, and in the Finale there are some 
attractive passages; but the composer does not 
seem to have anything very particular to say. 
Later on M. E. Oudin sang, in his best manner, 
four short songs by M. Widor; and, so far as 
one may judge from his music performed at 
this concert, the composer is heard to best 
advantage in works of small compass. A clever 
and daintily written pianoforte Trio by Mile. 
Chammade was brilliantly performed by the 
composer and MM. Worn and Delsart; and 
Mme. Julia Wyman, a vocalist possessed of 
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; :r 3* good voice and good style, sang three 
- ’•veil-written songs by Mile. Chammaae. M. 
" ‘ " Saint Saens will appear at the next concert. 

A second concert under the direction of Herr 
-- i Mottl was given at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
-‘Advening, and again there was a large and 
■ enthusiastic audience. Many Wagner pieces 
~ - were performed, the most noticeable, as regards 
1 interpretation, being the Siegfried “Funeral 
'■ March” and the Siegfried “Idyll.” Herr 
-Mottlis undeniably a great Wagner conductor; 

- .but this time his programme included music 
*5 'by two other masters, Beethoven and Berlioz. 

- 'i The C minor Symphony was well rendered, 

although in the opening Allegro the reading 
: was slightly affected; the Finale was given 

UK -with great brilliancy. Berlioz was represented 
by two excerpts from his “ Borneo et Juliette ” 
i t and by his “ Cellini ” Overture, all of which were 
i-. finely interpreted. Herr Mottl might one day 
f•. give a “ Berlioz ” concert: the venture would 
ti:; not be a risky one. Mr. D. Bispham sang 
•-rv Sach’s Monologue, “ Wahn, Wahn,” with taste 
v- . and judgment; the orchestral accompaniments 
; t, were rendered with great delicacy. 

M. Risler gave his second pianoforte recital 
vx on Wednesday afternoon. He is an intelligent 
.. player, and his technique is remarkably good. 
■j> t -ii* 9 reading of two Beethoven Sonatas was very 
M ; interesting; but he turned sentiment, at times, 

’ into sentimentality, and certain of his loud pas- 
• ..-sages were hard. He gave a cold reading of 
some Schubert music. A small Chopin Valse 
= was played with delicacy; but the A flat 
Polonaise was thundered out in a manner dis- 
agreeable to sensitive ears, and hurtful to the 
/x instrument on which he was performing. M. 
Risler is an able pianis^, but he should avoid 
K exaggeration. 
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THE “BORDER” WAVERLEY. 

HEADY, JUNE 1st. 

THE FAIR MAID of PERTH. 2 vols. 

TEN ETCHINGS by and after 

R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. I JOHN PETT1E, R.A. 

SIR G. REID, P.R.S.A. j &c. &c. 

Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 
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PROFESSOR DR UMMON D’S NEW WORK. 

Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY press. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., 

Fellow of King’s College and University Lecturer in History. 

The Volumes of this New Series will be «f moderate size* 
and will be adapted to the requirements of University Exten¬ 
sion Students as well as of more advanced readers. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPO- 

LEONiC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. ROSE, M.A, 
Christ’s College. [In the press. j 

THE EUROPEANS in INDIA. By 

H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol Collene, Oxford. 

[In preparation. \ 

THE FOUNDATION of the GERMAN 

EMPIRE. 1815-1871. By J. W. HEAD],AM, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College. [In preparation. 

Other Volumes are in preparation. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 

Compiled by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

Vol. IX. New Series for the Years 1871-1883. ABA—GIS. 

Royal 4to, cloth, 26s. net; half-morocco, 32s. net. 

Vol. X. New Series for the Years 1871-1883. GI8—PET. 
Royal 4to, cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco. 82s. net. 

[I mmefJiate.lt/. 

THE STEAM ENGINE and other 

HEAT ENGINE*. By J. A. EWING, M.A., F.R.P.. 
M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics in the Univen-ity of Cambridge. Demy 
. 8vo, 15s. 

NEW VOLUME OF PROF. JEBB’S “ SOPHOCLE8.” 

SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA. Part VI- 

of the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Com¬ 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. 
JEBB, l.itt.D., M.P.. Begius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6<L 

The CAMBRIDGE HOMER-HOMER’S 

ILIAD. The Text Edited in accordance with Modern 
Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. [Immediately. 

The CAMBRIDGE HOMER-HOMER’S 

ODYSSEY. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4a. 6d.; strongly half-bound, 6s. 

BEOWULF. Edited, with Textual 

Footnotes, Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 
Glossary, by A. J. WYATT, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. 
(Cantab.), sometime Scholar of Christ’s College. Crown 
bvo, 8». 6d. 

STUDIA SINAITICA. 

The following Number* are nearly ready:— 

1. A Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in 

the CONVENT of 8T. KATHERINE on MOUNT 
HINAI. Compiled by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 
Piice Ids 6d. ntt. 

2. An Arabic Version of St. Paul’s 

EPISTI.ES to the ROWANS, CORINTHIANS, 
GALATIANS, and Part of EPHESIaNS. Edited, 
from a Ninth Century MS. in the Convent of 
8t. Katherine on Mount Sinai, by MARGARET 
DUNLOP GIBSON, Price 6s. net. 

3. A Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in 

the CONVENT of 6T. KATHERINE on MOUNT 
RINAI. Compiled by MARGARET DUNLOP 
GIBSON. Price 6s. net. 

4. A Tract of Plutarch on the Advan- 

TAGE to be derived from one'. Enemies. By Dr. 
KBKBHaRD NESTLE, l'lice a,, net. iUeadj. 
Other A *umbers of the Serle.i are in cvnsc of preparation. 


XE1V VOLUMES OF THE PITT 1'llESS 
SERIES. 

GUIZOT.—DISCOURS sur l’HISTOIRE 

lie la REVOLUTION d’ANGLEl'ERBE. Edited bv 
H. W. EVE, M.A. 3a. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE WASPS. By 

o. E. GRAVES, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

London : C. J. CLAY & 80X3, 
Camukidgb Univf.ksitv Puush Wakkhovsb, 

A Vi Maria Lamb. 


SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

A COSTLY FREAK: a New Novel. By Maxwell Gray, Author 

of “ Tie Silence of Dean Maitland.” With Frontispiece by Evcrard Hopkins. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ A deeply interesting story told with great skill.Book of eingular power.”— Leeds Mercury. 

DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By Joseph Knight. With 

Etched Portrait by W. Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough (never before Engraved) in the pcfi o—i o n of Mrs. 
Kay. Demy Svo, 10a. 6d. net. 

A few lAtryt'-Paper Copies are also published, printed on Hand-made paper , 21a. nit. 

11 It in an excellent bit of work, solid and scholarly, and—rareat of qualities in this class of literature—sober It bar 

been reserved for Mr. Knight to rationalise the Garrick religion.”— Daily Chronicit. 

“ We must thank Mr. Knight for his conscientious labour, as well as for his eelection of the unfamiliar and apinted 
portrait by Gainaborough, with which he has set oft his volume.”— Saturday Peview. 

" One of the best memoirs of one of the greatest actors that ever trod the stage in Bhakesperian dr am a.”— Morning Post. 

NOW READY. 

THE FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VHL, as TOLD in the 

STATE PAPER8. By Mrs. HOPE. Author of “ The Early Martyrs,” “ Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” *• The 
Conversion of the Teutonic Races,” Ac. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by FRANCIS ALDAN GaSQULT, 
D.D., O.S.B. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

MANUAL of HYGIENE. By Mrs. White Wallis, Member of the 

Sanitary Institute. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir D0UGL18 GALTON, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NOW READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE ELECT LADY. By George MacDonald. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CRITICAL SKETCHES. By A. E. Street. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Contents.—R ousseau’s Theory of Education—The Education of Gargnntua—The Poetty of the Bea—Wesminatcr 
Abbey—William Haz*itt-Dickens and Daudet— Diderot as Art Critic—The Realities of War (Tolstoi and Vereatchagin) —The 
Realities of War (M. Zola) — ** Originality in Art ”: a Letter to a Student in Architecture. 

“ There is plenty of good sense and sound judgment in its two hundred and fifty pages-Worth perusal.”— Speak*r. 

"Mr. A. E. Street’s • Critical Sketches * is enjoyable reading. The author is a msn of keen appreciative powers, and hii 
style is incisive and vivid.”— National Observer. 

“ Mr. Street’s book strikes us as the work of a man who loves literature, and has a sound appreciation of its qualities.” 

Glasgoic Herald. 

A LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By a Romish Recusant. 

With Portrait from a rare Engraving prefixed to “ The Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury,” 1641. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
11 A deeply interesting book.”— Church Times. 

“ Painstaking and scholarly.”— Standard. 

“The author has done bis work well.The book.shows careful and accurate research, and better still, the power of 

presenting conclusions in an intelligible form.interesting and readable.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

Critical. Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £0s. 

“ The veteran author has carefully revised his volumes, which form a standard manual of the subject.”— Athenacurn. 

44 Distinctly creditable to English theological scholarship.”— Christian World. 

" An indispensable book for any student wishing to form a scholarly opinion on the subject.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

PREBENDARY EYTON’B NEW SERMONS. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: Sermons Preached at Holy 

Trinity, Chelsea. By the Rev. ROBERT EYrON, Rector of Upper Chelsea. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of that well-known preacher’s spiritual insight and practical sagacity.”— Times. 

CONSCIENCE : an Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, and 

Development of Conscience. By the Rev. J. D. ROBERTSON, D-8c. Vol. I. NEW ANALYSIS of CONSCIENCE. 

Demy Svo, 7s. 61. 

“ In this publication the author baa at one bound taken his place among the foremost philosophical thinken of the 

day This most masterly treatise.”— Scottish Leader. , 

44 His philosophic and literary ability is of a high order, and the second volume of his essay will be awaited with great 

interest.”— Ltrds Mercury . 

IMMEDIATELY. 

HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISL By the Abbe Leon le 

MONNIBR. Translated by a FRANCISCAN TERTIARY. Demy svo. 

MILITARY HANDBOOKS. NOW R^ADY. 

MILITARY LAW: its Procedure and Practice. By Lieut.-Col. 

S. C. PRATT. Eighth Edition, Revised throughout. Small crown 8vri> 4s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

LAYS of ANCIENT INDIA. Selections from Indian Poetry 

Rendered into English Verse. By R0ME8H CHUNDEB DUTT, C.I.E. 8vo, 7e. (id. 

“ Mr. Dutt’s graceful translations prove their author to possess no smell hI ill in metrical EngUah composition.”— T^r.- r 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT INDIA based on 

PANBCRIT LITERATURE, n c. Sl>00 to a.i>. 1000. With Maps. By ROMEiH CHUNDEB DUTT, C.IX 
Revised Edition. 2 vols., 21a. 

GROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. By 

THOMAS WILLIAM NUNN, F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. Crown 8vo, 2a. 

44 A useful little book on an important subject.”— Saturday Po int'. 

“Valuable suggestions about gymnastics, food, and clothing.”— British WvUy. 

PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING? CROSS ROAD. 


Printed by ALEXANDER tc BHjcP HEARD ,'Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Publiahed by the Proprietor, HENRY YlLLEIte, ,7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY. 

In foolscap 3vo, tastefully printed and bound in olive cloth, price 4*. C>d. ; Hand-made Paper, 
Roxburghe binding, 7 s. Gd. net; Large Paper , Roxburghe binding, 218. 

WALTON and some EARLIER WRITERS on 
FISH and FISHING. By R. B. MARSTON 
(Editor of “ The Fishing Gazette ”). 

NEW VOLUME OF TIIE “ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY 

Prues : Cloth, 3s. (id. ; Roxburghe, with gilt top, 5s. net; Large-Paper copies, 15 s net. 

GREEN PASTURES: being Choice Extracts 
from the Works of ROBERT GREENE , M.A., 
_ ma le by Dr . A. B . GROSART. 

Now ready, in handsome medium 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. 

THE BOOK HUNTER in PARIS. Beinu Studies 

“Everyone knows M. Tlzanne’s pleasant, garrulous style, “A very interesting book. Mr. Birrell’s introduction is 
draws' Imsntlv h ‘ 8 confl '? tnee > >! ow . >.' e 8 P“» » pleasant and useful explanation of the volume which is 

“Xh 38 P “ d “ * f0nD fU “ y d ™* ° f merit..--_ 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

Cloth, 6s. par vol.; Roxburghe, with gUt top, 7s. 6d. net; Large-Paper copies, Roxburghe, with gilt top, 21s. Bet. 

WEST IRISH FOLK TALES and ROMANCES. With 

iAKMll’lE* the ° aelie 0ri?ilial " 1,1 3 DiaIecto Phonetically Spelt. Collected and Translated by WILLIAM 


“We have nothing but praise to bestow on the book.” 

.... . Athenaeum. 


“ Mr. Larminie deserves and shall get the very best thanks 
we can convey to him, for all these tales are packed with 


«Tf 1* nri : V, r c f ttu uonv **y to Dim, ior an tnese tales are packed with 

et and theVre tholo ^ t * *»t*'*>incident and interest, and as mere stories even they are full of 

in.wJm.. f ™ p , Dtle Action, Who profit by this entertainment.”— Xational Obstmr. 

lnaueirioiiH comp lation. —Literary H nrld. 

“ ^ book of extreme value to the lovers of folk-lore.” “ This novel and delightful volume. A valuable addition to 

Antiquary. the existing folk-lore of the country .”—Public Opinion, 

LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SEELEY 


OO.’S LIST. 


Price HALF A CROWN Monthly. 

THE PORTFOLIO. 

Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 

The Subject for JUNE i»: 

“FREDERICK WALKE R.” 

By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 

With Four Plate* and many minor Illustration*. 

JANUARY No.—“THE ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT.” By P. G. Hamerton. 

it ia difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.’’— Spectator. 

i EBRNARY B ^°-—^ MALTA > and the KNIGHTS HOSPITALIEBS.” By Rev. 

“ Most choir. 3 and admirable.”— and Navy Gazelle. 

MARCH No,— u JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.” By Professor Church. 

numerous line drawings illustrate this admirable monograph .”—Leeds Mercury. 

h^ciev °* H BASTIAN-LEPAGE.” By Julia Cartwright (Mrs, Henry Ady). 

w a xr »nthorera has done her work excellently well.”—SW. ami I17n7 . 

“ da1 ITE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, Painter and Poet.” By F. G. Stephens. 

Mr. btephem is master of his subject.”— D'O/t, ,Vm M . _ 

SIER L R L A i E 0^, Aft er a r Hundred Years'. By the Lord Bishop of Sierra 

i-r.Ub t. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. r 

NEW EDITIONS. 

ROUND MYHOUSE: Notes on Rural Life in France in Peace and War. By 

• HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

A BRT a F Au WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Loftie. New 

rt ed Edition. With 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 

SEELEY & 00., Ltd., Essex Stkekt, Strand. 


Prick 'id. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 

MR. T. FISHER UNWI N’S LIST. 

CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN 
TBE KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. 

By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, 

M.A., F.8.A., F.R.G.S. 

With 300 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and 
a Map. 

In I vol., super-royal Sro, 738 pp., cloth, gilt top, 
31s. 6d. net. 

“ A splendid record of a dariDg and adventurous scientific 
expedition.”— Times* 

“ The book ia not merely the narrative of the best-organisfd 
and most successful mountaineering expedition as yet made, 
it is a moat valuable and minute account, based on first-hand 
evidence of a most fascinating region of the heaven-soaring 
Himalayas.”—W. A. B. Cooliduk in the /'all Mull Gazette, 

‘ The lover of art for art’s sake will find in the numerous 
illustrations some of the most beautiful transcripts from 
nature that have ever adorned a book of travels.” 

St indanl (Leader). 

“ It will long hold a chief place in the affections of those 
whose hearts are in the mountains.” 

Edward Wtiympkr in the Daily Chronicle. 
“In Mr. Conway we have an observer of men—a whole 
heaven removed from the ordinary globe-trotter.” 

Athenaeum. 

LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN: 

Original Studies of Eminent 8coundrets. By VaRIOU 8 
HaNDS. Edited by THOMA-J 8ECCOJ1BB. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [Shortly . 

Contents. 

James Hepburn—Sir Edward Kelly—Matthew Hopkins— 
George Jeffreys—Titus Oate9—Bimon Fraser—Colonel F. 
Charteris -Jonathan Wild—James Maclaine—George Robert 
Fitzgerald—'Thomas Griffiths Wainewright — Edward Kelly- 
Appendix—Index. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By George M. 

THEAL. Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

THE RAIDERS. By S. R Crockett, 

Author of “The Stickit Minister.” Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘‘Of capital merit.” —Sain clay Review. 

“ A strikingly realistic romance.**— Hominy Past. 

“ Indubitably a fine work .”—SI James's Gazette. 

CATHARINE FURZE : a Novel. By 

MARK RUTHERFORD. Third Edition. In 2 vola., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“ Mark Rutherford is a writer of extraordinary force.** 

Athena/, am. 

“ Both in treatment and in style ‘ Catharine Furze ’ recalls 

Miss Austen’s novels.A dose comparison would not result 

unfavourably to Mark Rutherford.”— Tunes. 

THE DRAMA of the APOCALYPSE. 

By BN DAN8K. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Treated with great ability and literary attractiveness ” 

Du a dee Advertiser. 

SHYLOCE, AND OTHERS. Eight 

Studies. By G. H. RADFORD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE FIRST AUTONYM. 

THE UPPER BIRTH. By F. Marion 

CRAWFOllI). (Volume I. ot “The Autonym 
Library.**) Paper Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

“If the ‘Autonym Library’ keeps no to the piUh of 
excellence attained by this first volume its success is 
aMured ."—Speaker. 

THE NEW PSEUDONYM. 

YOUNG SAM and SABINA. By 

TOM COBB LEIGH, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott's 
Daughter,’’ Xc. Paper, Is. tkL; doth, 2d. 

Lon nox 

T. FISHER UNWIN, I’aternosteb Square, E.C, 
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TABLB OF OONTBNTS not 

Conway's Climbing in th* Himalayas, by Bboinald 

Hughes.. • • • ™ 

Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
by Arthur Arnold . * • fj? 

Lang’s New Volume of Poems, by Mrs. Tomson . 461 
Prof. Earle’s Psalter of the Great Bible, by 

Robert Bteele . 452 

Lucid Shorthand, by W. E. A. Axon .... 463 
New Novels, by Georgs Saintsbury .... 463 

Bomb Volumes of Biography.454 

Notes and News .466 

University Jottings. 456 

Obituary : The Hon. Roden Noel ; Prof. Lewis 

Felm£ri, by A. J. P . 456 

Magazines and Reviews.467 

Selected Foreign Books ...... 467 

Correspondence — 

Some New Greek Papyri, by B. P. Grenfell; Some English 
Etymologies, by Prof. Napier ; Some Old-English Place- 
Names, by H. Bradley ; Chaucer's Town of Lepe , by 

Prof. .. 457 

Appointments for Next Week.458 

Pome Books on Chemistry.458 

The Greek Hymns from Delphi.459 

Obituary; Brian Hodgson, by J. B. C. . . • 459 


rjiHE 


UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AM) MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications lor tlio alwvc PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in oon.«; 
qilcncc of the transfer of ProfeMor U-.uIgtr to the Cl.atr of Uass 
will be received at the office of the Agent-Deueral for South Australia. 
15, Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than the 1st of July next. 
Salary, £BoO a year. Duties commence on the in of March, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent- 
General's Office. __ 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 


KJ FOUNDATION iiuiiAiwuii o. ah VTi 

fllliug up about Sen VACANCIES on the louudation will be held 
on the 4 th SEPT EM ItK.K NEXT.—For informaUon, apply to tue 
Bi hsar, St. Paul's School, Wes>t Kensington. W._ 


■PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

XT Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff: South 


BOYS. 


iieiacneti Mouse . wi- . .... . --r 

Plavfield ; Resident- Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MAC DUN 
Cliff, Boscumbe Cliine, Bournemouth. 


Aspect; Private 
DON ELL, Gome 


Bcience Notes. 460 


Philology Notes.460 

Reports of Societies.460 

The Royal Academy, III., by Claude Phillips . . 460 

The Egypt Exploration Fund.461 

Notes on Art and Archaeolooy.462 

'‘Money ” at the Garrick ..462 

Btaok Notes.463 

Rkckst Concerts, by J. S. Shkdlock .... 463 

Music Notes.463 


IJ'DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

JGj University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment oi requirements to It. J. Bklvoh, M-A., 8, Lancaster 1 laco, 
Strand. __ 


TXIt. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

JL/ SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.. a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Homo nud Abroad, Rectors, \icars, ami 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor s long and 
varied experience in professional matters beuur placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
NTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 


PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. 1 he list 
includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recommended.—Address 
J1 r. G. B- Stockkk, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C._ 


A UTHORS’ CLUB.—Managing Com- 

a’JL mittee: Mr, Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. (Chairman), The Right 
Hou. Lord Monkswcll, Mr. Walter Bcwint, Mr. II. It. Tedder.— 
Particulars as to Ounlittcation for MEMBERSHIP may be obtained, 
by Gentlemen desirous of joiuing the Club, from Mr. G. 11. Turing, 


■DRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

JL/ 8CULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Aesurbanipal. and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene," Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull. &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and modem Porcelain (pariau). 
•‘Interesting and faithful reproductions."— Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 


Secretary, at the Club House, No. 3, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Descriptive Prospectus ou application to Al> uki> J arms (Sole Pub¬ 
lisher), 43, Willes Road. London, N.W. __ 


POPULAR WRITERS of FIC 

JL wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United Stntes, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with P. F. Collier, 621, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City._ _ _ 


FICTION 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections : — 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

AA. Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 


typewritten l>y Raynk £ Co., 4<>, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. Highest reference s. Translations 


|J<HE 


FLEET 8TREET TYPEWRITERS 

Ur,, FLEET STREET. EC. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List115, Fleet Street. London. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM l’AL ACS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UPPIZI, FLORENCE, 

1MTTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OK FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, TARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, 8T. PETKR8- 
Bl'ItG. 

TBADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PAR18 SALONS. 


OATALOQUES 

TT'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-U promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 87, Soho Square. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &c. 


■DAEDEIER’8 & BADDE LEY’S 

-L-J TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


PREPARING. 


(CATALOGUE of an interesting collection 

of Antiquarian, Architectural, Classical, and Miscellaneous 


BOOKS published in the lHth, 17th, and 18th centurion, from the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford, ON SALE by B. H. BLACKWELL, 
M and 81, Broad Street, Oxford.—Gratis. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Niw Pamphlet —Frke os Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


SO, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL 8TREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on application. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


VTEWSPAPERS. MAGAZIN KS. BOOKS, 

-i -y See. —KINO, SELL It RAILTOX, Limited, high-class Printers 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


and Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet. Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publidnng of first-class 
Newspaper*. Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets. Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, Ac., in the best style. 
Their offices are titled with the latest improvement* in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ nouc but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “Africanism* London." 


MONDAY, JUNE Wh. 

If ORA’S on SCIENTIFIC. MEDICAL, XATUR^LZ. 
HISTORY, and other Subjects. 

TI/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL Pi 

JLVJL AUCTION at his OREAT ROOMS. S« KING STF.r CT 


AtUIUN ai ins xvr.-vi UWJIO, oc, — ■ 

COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY, Ji nk 11th. »t JjnJJ-.CrrV. : 
precisely, a Valuable Collection of WORKS on SCI a I t 
MEDICAL. NATURAL HISTORY, and other Subject*, fmm I'rxra.. 
Libraries; also some rare old THEOLOGICAL WORKS, Ac. 


On view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning of * 
Catalogues had. 


PALL MALL . — Tyco consignments of Choice Old JAPaANTH-'I 
ART OBJECTS, from Native Collectors at ToL.ie> 

Kioto Japan. 

TV/TESSES. FOSTER respectfully announce 

1YJL for SALE bv AUCTION, at the GALLERY, M. T‘A2J 
MALL, on TUESDAY NEXT, the Bth June, at 1 o'clock prmv.: 
JAPANESE Cl' KI OS, consisting of bronzes, pottery, and pOTceia-L. 1 
nctsukls, lacquer, swords, furniture, kz. 

May be viewed Tomorrow (Saturday) and Monday nexrL. wLer 
Catalogues may bo liad.—64, Pall Mall. 


TPRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall If all.— 

X? The 41st ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PIOTT7RE8 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “ The Meeting of the U -a i t rx* 
by J. M. W. Turn tit, R.A., und a Collection of Pictures and St uii 
from Nature by Professor C. Heflxer, is NOW OPEN. Adank-xx. 
including Catalogue, Is. 


JJUDI E’S 

SELECT 

LIBEAEY. 


Por the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, end 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Boolts at th* 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Tenni. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seastifis are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATI8 ANl) POST FREE. 


KUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRABY 

10 to 18, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


THE AUTOTYPE PINE-ABT CATALOGUE 

ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Siulliso. ____ 


WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Boad, S.W.; and 48. Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


ORIENTAL WORKS. 


TV/TESSRS. LUZAC & CO. have a large 

1VJL Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if do* 


in stock, quickly and at moderate price*. 


T UZA0 & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

JL —I Containing Note* and News on, and a Biographical Li*t of. ill 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-LV-L ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representative* In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


1J Containing Notes and News on, and a Biosrnpbical Ltot of. xL 
new Publications on Africa and the Eart. Published Monthly- 
Annual Subscription (post free*, 3s. 

V The Academy, Feb. 4, 1893. writes: "Messrs. Luzac 4 Co'* 

Oriental List.deserves the support of Oriental students.. 11 

gives, under the heading of * Notes nud News,’ details about importmt 
Oriental works, which are l*oth more full and more cartful than a*j' 
thing of the sort to be found eheicherc.” 

Ynl. V., No. V. (May, 1894', just out. A few copies of Vols. I. 
to IV. are still to lie had (half-bound, with full Author’s lodcx, sc. 
at 5s. net each volume. 

Lists and Catalogues of Oriental Works loin i had on application. 

LUZAC A CO., Publisher* to the India Office, 48, Great Ru«cll 
Street (opposite the British Museum), London, W.C__ 


Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Record*. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art f Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Vieivs, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, <kc.,d:c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


EPPS’S OOCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 


(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle Dene 
stimulant, uupplies the needed eneno- without unduly exciuas 
the system.—Sold in Packet-* and Tins, by Grocers, lab^^ 
‘•James Errs A Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemist*. London- _ 


H- P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VJ • and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 


York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. d-^ite to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

f (resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on On-most 
avourablc term*, orders f<>r their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


365 SHAVES 

For 6<*. 

A STICK of VINOLIA SHAVING S0A D 
IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS. <M.. 1 16, V 


" VINOLIA SHAVING OAKES, 1/-, */-. uni i - 
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Google 
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STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 

STANFORD’S 2s. SERIES 0 
TOURIST GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Clxamtel Islands. 

Cornwall. 

Derbyshire. 

Devon, North. 

Devon, South. 

Dorsetshire. 

English Lakes. 

Gloucestershire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 


Kent. 

London (Round). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 

Wiltshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Wye (The). 
Yorkshire (K and N). 
Yorkshire (West). 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. 

With 8 Maps. 6s. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 

With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. 

With 2 Maps. 6«. 6<1. 

NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. 

Third Edition. With 3 Maps. 3s. 6il. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. 

With Map. 58. 

CARLISLE GILSLAND, THE ROMAN 

WALL, &c. With Map. 5s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By tho Rev. 

W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans. Limp cloth, 5s. 

NOB WAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 

Third Edition, with Corrections for 1894. 7 Maps. Limp cloth, 5s. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. | 


GREVEL & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published and at all the Libraries. 

LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 

Edited and Collected by LA MARA. 

Translated by CONSTANCE BACHE. 

Vo]. T. Years of Travel as Virtuoso. With a Portrait. 

Vol. II. From Rome to the End. With a Frontispiece. 

2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price £1 8s. 

“Rclwemi six and seven hundred letters, every one of which is 
worth reading, sire reproduced in this collection, and sire lavishly sup¬ 
plemented by chronological and explanatory note*, which render the 
hook extreinelv valuable to musicians and men of letters, as a work 
of reference. Its technical production, moreover, is in every respect 
exemplary.*’— Daily Ttkyrai-h. 

WAGNER AND HIS WORKS: 

The Story of hit? Life, with Critical Comments. 

By HENRY T. FINCK. 

With 2 Portraits. 2 voIr., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 Is. 

“ Mr. Finck’s work is, jwrhaps, the most exhaustive and appreciative 
account of the great composer that has appeared in the English 
language.*— Times. 

CELEBRATED PIANISTS 

OF TIIE 

PAST AND PRESENT TIME. 

.r. S. BACH—WALTER BACHE—BEETHOVEN—STF.RNDALE 
R E N N KTT-BR Ml MS—Bl' LONV — Clio PI \ - I > A X N K E V T11F.K— 
ESSflMiKP — ARABELLA GODDARD - HALLE— HILLER — 
HU MMEL - LISZT - M KNDKLsKofiN — Sol’ll IE MENTER — 
MgSCIIEI.ES — MOZART — PAC1I MANN — PADEREWSKI _ 
P A U E R—R U BIXST KIN-SAINT-SA ENS—Cl, A R A SC IUT M A N X— 
STA V E NII AG EN- TIIA LB E KG - AG N ES ZIM M ER M ANN- and 
ninety others. 

A Collection of 116 Biographies, with Portraits. 

By A. EHRLICH. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. in an ornamental damask silk doth binding, 
gilt edges, 7s. tkl. 

IN THE PRESS, 

NAPOLEON at HOME. By 

FREDERIC MASSON. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by C. 
M Y RBA« *H. 2 vols. demy 8v«>. 

Introduction—Etiiiuette—The Emperor's Apartments—The Toilet— 
Tli*» Morning Leve**—The Dejeuner—The Study—Transacting Business 
—The Dinner—Evening—Sunday—Appendix— The Emperor's Ward¬ 
robe. ___ 

BOOKS ON EX-LIBRIS. 

BABE OLD BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) 

of till- FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH VKNTLRIES: con- 
tabling loo Plates by Albert Purer, 11. Burginair, II. JS Rehuui, 
Virgil Solis, .lost Amman, Ac. Edited by F. WARNECKE. Five 
Parts, 4to. at 5s. each, net. (Limited Edition.) 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. T il.ria Tr, ,o.l . n J ..... K.r o. 4,1 \I ’ tl 


No. 944. - JUNE, 1894. - 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: —Who was Lost and is Found, chaps, i.- 

iv.- Becbxt German Fiction.-Mooseland and 

Muskegs, by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard, D.9.O.-False 

Fire, by James Backland. -Mayfair and the Musks, by 

Arnold Hanlt&in. -Handkl: Max and Musician, by 

Frederick J. Croweat. -Lord Wolseley’s MARLBOROuon, 

by General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B.— In tiif. 

Biver Pei-iio, by 'William Laird Clowes -Imperial 

Interests in East Africa.-A Platform Parliament. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JUNE. 

THE FUTURE of PARTIES. By Roiieiit Wallace, 5I.P. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By II. s. M.vCol.u 
THE TWO SALONS. By Mra. Pesxkll. 

THE NEW FACTORY BILL. By Mins MARCii-PutLLii'rs. 
RYPE-SHOOTING without DOCS. By G. A. Scott, 

THE BUDGET and LOCAL TAXATION. By W. M. J. Williams. 
THE MECHANISM of THOUGHT. By Alhieo Biset. 
PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. By J. O. Fiiaieh. 

THE DISAFFECTION in BEIIAR By Dokalo N. Reid. 

THE WORSHIP of POTTERY. By W. Koiw.rts. 

MUSICAL CRITICISM in ENGLAND. By Dr. Vilukks Stanford. 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. By U.S.H. The Prisce 
of Mosaco. 

SILVER and the TARIFF at WASHINGTON. 

Cuapmas A Hall, Ltd. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Illustrated, price 4s. 

fTTHE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 

Histology and Embryology. By A. Mii.xks Maksiiai.u M.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., late Professor of Zoology in tho Owens College Victoria 
University. 

Manchester: J. E. ‘Cornish, 16, St. Ann’s Square. 

_ London : Sm ith, Ei.dkr k Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 

Now reaily, in Primrose cloth, price One Shilling. 

THE BOOK OF THE DAY ON THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 

L ord rosebery: 

.. ?U rra S*.« n t HJ* Uv ARTHUR WALLACE. 1 

with a Portrait by F. C. Gould’. Chap. I Tire Man; H.. Tl.o 
Radual, 111., The Munielpalist; IV., The llomu Ruler; V., Tlie 

iresLK"n,rChtHik e loreim Miu “" ;r aml i,rcmi,,r - At 

Bir J. Lrasl, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 1 


Libris. Invented and Drawn by Professor Ad. M. Ilildebrandt, 
4to. t vols. at 4s. each, net. (Limited Edition.) 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand, London. 

FOLK-LORE. 

Vol. V., No. 2. JUNE, 1894. 

Demy 8vo, 5s.net. 

Contexts. 

SAGA-GROWTH. By F. Yofk Powell, M.A., F.8.A. 

ST. NICOLAS and ARTEMIS. By Prof. Eugene Axichkof. 
THE ROMAN van WALEWEIN. By Prof. W. P. Kbr. 

THE PROBLEM of DIFFUSION: Rejoinders. By Joseph 
Jacobs, B.A., and A. Nutt. 

REVIEW8.—G. PitrC*. “Bibliografi* delle Tradizioni 
popolari d’ltalio.” Joseph Jacobs.— M. Lthmann-Filbi's. 
Isl.indische Volkpsogen.” E. Sidney Hartland, F.8. A.— 
“The Gaelic Journal.” Lf.lano L. Di xi ax, F.8.A.— 
W. F. Wakeman. “ Survey of the Antiquarian Remains 
on the Island of Inismurray “ Some Recent Anthropo¬ 
logical EBsayB.” Prof. A. C. Haddox. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— Sacrifices to the Dead. W. R. Patox. 
MI8CELL ANEA.—An East Anglian Harvest Custom. W. B. 
Grkisii.—P opular Explanation of Tree-Decay. G. H 

Skipwitii. 

FOLK-LORE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

THE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF 
CYMMRODORION. 

President—The Most Hon. the MABQTJESS.’of BOTE, K.T. 
REGENT BUBLICA TIONS. 

The TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY: 

SeRRion 1892-93. Containing Contributions by Prof 
RHY8, I.L.D.; ERNEST RHYS; W. LEWIS-,IONE8. 
M.A.; W. H. PREECE, F.R.8.; ISAAC FOULKEi 
(Lljrfrbrjf), &c. Price 7a. Od. net. 

The COURT ROLLS of the LORDSHIP 

of RUTHIN (1294-05). Edited, with Notes, Translation, 
and Preface, by It. ARTHUR ROBERTS, of H.M. Public 
Record Ollice. With Facsimile Reproduction of Original 
Memorane. Price 21s. net. 

Issued free to Annual Subscribers of One Guinea, and 
sold to Non-Subseribcrs at the prices affixed, by the Society’s 
Publisher, Mr. DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. Applications 
for Membership should be sent to the Secretary, K. Vincent 
Evans, 27, Chancery Lane, London. 

JUST OUT. A most charming Gift-Book for the Nursery, 
the Schoolroom, anil the Lover of Black and White Art. 


SCORE of BOOK-PLATES. Designed fiTTTT TYRIF'Krfl flTWnT'KTr 1 C* A lUTFC! 

and Drawn by G. Otto. With a Preface by FREDERICK ll O Dili Villi U ITAIuHiO 

WARNECKE. 4to.4s.net. (Limited Edition.) with the Tunes to which they are sung. Collected and 


THE BOOK-PLATES of TTLRICK, Duke 

of MECKLEXBURGH. Woodcuts by Lucas Cranach and other 
Ailists. Collected by CHARLES TESlvE. Folio, 3s. net. 
(Limited Edition.)_ 

H. GREVEL & CO., Covsnt Garden, W.C. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

No. 299, for JUNE. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES •—Secondary Education Commission; New 
Scheme of St. Paul's School; Miss Willard on Mixed Education; 
Christ's Hospital; A French Muster's Challenge. 

A TALK with PROFESSOR SULLY on the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
METHOD. C. S. Brkmnxb. 

OLD ami NEW SYSTEMS. 

LIP-READING, or “HEARING by SIGHT.” E. F. Bocltiiek. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION: its Exits and Entrances. F. J. 

RoWHOTII AM. 

THE ELEMENTARY TEACHING PROFESSION as a CAREER 
for H IGll'SCHOOL G] KLS. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. 
CORRESPONDENCE:—Miss Kathleen Knox on the Teaching of 
Literature in Schools; Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools ; 
Oxford Local Examinations ; The Aldis Scandal. 

Price Gd., per post, 7Jd. 

Office: 86, Fleet Street, Londox, E.C. 


Edited by ALICE BERTHA GOMME. Pictured in 
Black and White by WINIFRED SMITH. 4to, 34 
designed pages and 38 printed pages set within decorated 
borders, in specially designed doth cover, 3s. 6d. 

In addition to the ordinary issue, there are the follow¬ 
ing special large-paper issues for collectors: — 

(a) One Hundred Copies printed on Kelmscott paper by 
permission of Mr. William Morris. 21s. net. 

(I>) Eighty Copies on Japanese vellum. 28s. net. 
Immediate application far them is necessary. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS AT BOOKSELLERS AND 
LIBRARIES. 

BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and 

ADDRES8E8. By the late ARTHUR MILNER 
MARSHALL, Professor of Zoology in Owens College. 
Edited by t). F. MARSHALL, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
upwards of 40J pages, cloth, uncut, 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 

By T. A. REED. 

Illustrated with woodcuts, and facsimile pages, in handsome 
cloth bindiDg, 191 pages, on specially made thick paper, 
crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. 

Trade supplied by Simpkix, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd. 

Ready on 4th J tine, 

Fcap. 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 

LIFE and WORK of 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN 

Illustrated. 

By ALFRED BAKER, M.J.I. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 

Translated from the Gaelic by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, xx.- 
414 pp., cloth, 3i. 6d. 

*,* Both of these Works are published in the United States 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


PARZIVAL. By Wolfram von 

E8CHENBACH. A Knightly Epic of the Twelfth 
Century. Translated for the first time into English by 
JESSIE L. WESTON. Vol. I. Books I.-IX. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix upon the Angevin 
Element in the Poem. Crown 8vo, 359 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Vol. IL, completing the Work, will appear later in the year. 

*,* It is upon Wolfram’s poem, now translated for the 
first time into English, that Wagner based his music drama 
of “ Parsifal.” It represents the highest spiritual and artistic 
level attained by tho romance writers who told of the Quest 
of the Holy Grail, and is, perhaps, the most interesting monu¬ 
ment of purely mediaeval literature. 

London: DAVID NUIT, *270, Strand. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Am:n Corner, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


Price One Shilling. 

NOTICE—THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for JUNE contain*, among other 
artic’e, of interest:—A BEGINNER (Conclusion) A 
FRENCH AMBA83ADOR at the COURT of CATH¬ 
ERINE II—The DECAY of DISCIPLINE.—A SHEAF 
of LETTERS.—IMPRESSIONS of BAJPUTANA.- 
AN INTERLOPER. Chape. 17-20; Ac. 

NOW READY. 

THE SECOND EDITION 

OF 

THE LIFE OF 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

To the Accession of Queen Anne. 

By FIELD-MABSHAL VI8COUNT WOLSELBY 

2 vole., demy Svo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 

THE SECOND EDITION 

OF 

A BEGINNER. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Nancy,” “ Comsth Up as a Flower,” &c. 

In 1 Tol., crown 8vo, 6 s. 

«»As bright, vivacious, and full of go as are all its pre¬ 
decessors from the same highly-drilled pen. It is not without 
a certain pathos, too .”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ We expect to be amused by Miss Broughton, but we do 
not think that for a long time past we have been so much 
exhilarated by any book of hers as by 1 A Beginner.’ 

Saturday Review, 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. SHAW. 

In 8 rots., crown 8vo. 

" Eminently readable .'’—Daily News. 

•* A distinctly clever and promising piece of work.” 

_ Daily Tdryraph. 


A HEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 

VICTIMS OF FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANGE. 

In 2 Yols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 

The POWER of the PAST. 

By ESMk STUART, 

Author of 44 Joan Vellacott,’ 

In 3 void., crown Svo. 

“ A strong and very good novel.”— Scotsman, 


By G. A. SALA. 

READY SHORTLY, 2 vols., 21s. 

Things I have Seen and 
People I have Known. 

By Sir WEMYSS REID. 

The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of 
Richard Monckton Milnes 

FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 

Third Edition. 

2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 328. 

“ For wealth of anecdote, pleasant literary 
and political gossip, for a moving and bril¬ 
liant panorama of the best society of our 
time, we know of no recent biography that 
can be named in rivalry with it.”— Observer 

By JOHN PENDLETON. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols., price 248. 

Our Railways: 

Their Origin, Development, Incidents, 
and Romance. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Pendleton’s work bids fair to be 
the standard railway history.” —Bookman. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 

’Lisbeth. 

Popular Edition, Just Published, 
Price 6s. 

"Unqualified praise may be cor¬ 
dially and unhesitatingly accorded to 

* 'Lisbeth,’ in which are readily discoverable 
all the inventive , constructive, and literary 
elements that, when felicitously combined, fur¬ 
nish the material of which a really first-class 
novel may be fashioned by a master hand.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

NOW BEADY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN 
INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL 

By T. C. ARTHUR. 

FuUy Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16«. 

Costf.nts : —Anonymous Letter*—The Great Military Pi¬ 
nion Fraud*—Undiscovered Murder—UnpunUhed Murder and 
Kidnapping—Thuggee: the Massacre — Child Mord*r I t 
Ornaments—Murder from Jealousy—Murder from Infldeli: y 
—Forgery and Perjury—Dacoity—Wrecking—Hou^ebr^a.king 
—Riots—Forest It >bberies-The Predatory Tribes —Cnm-e 
during the Famine—Disarming—Agrarian Crime—Loafers — 
Receivers of Stolen Goods and Coiners, &c. 


READY ON MONDAY. 

TRAVELS AMONGST 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

Their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. 

By Vice-Admiral LINDE8AY BRINE. 

Member of Council of the Royal Geographical and Hakluyt 
Societies. 

With 2 Maps. 8 Plans, 28 Full-page, and 12 Text Cut*. 

1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth, 21s.__ 


&c. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Fully niustratoU. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FEDERAL BRITAIN; or. Unity and 

Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DR LABIL.LIRR & 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
"The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With 
Chapter on “Imperial Defenoe,” by Sir GEO. fl- 
CLABKE. B.E., K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8e. 
Professor Sir J. R. Beelky says: “Incomparably the 
greatest question which we can diaenss.” 

DANTE Q. ROSSETTI and the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, l*s. 6d- 
“Regarded as an appreciation of the wider rigmfleanc* 
of the pre-Baphaelite movement, and a critical account »-f 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The phot *- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”— Times. 

AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 

Oriental Life. By G. HONTBABD, Author of “In 
Egypt,” See. Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth. ISj. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 eopie*. 
each numbered and signed by the Author, painted on Japanese 
Yellum, THREE GUINEAS each. net. 

“ A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pieturw of 
Morocco than are to be found in sobsr and solid works on that 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.”— Scotsma*. 

PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 

K. McC08H CLARK, Author of “A Southern Cross 
Fairy Tale.” Dedicated by permission to H R.H. the 
Duchess of York. Crown 8vo, doth. 5s. 

“ A charming volume, out wardl y and inwardly.”— Sketch. 

new imovels and stories. 

SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 

CHRISTIAN, Author of 44 Lydia.” 2 vols., crown Svo, 
cloth, 12s. . 

“ It is a surprise and a refreshment in these days of morns 
and melancholy heroines to meet with one so well content with 
life of so cheerful a countenance as is the young lady who 

gives her name to Sydney Christian’s novel, 4 Sarah.*.The 

charm of freshness is on the book.”— Daily Setos. 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 

EDITH B. CUT HELL. 2 volt., crown Svo, doth. IS-. 

FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 

he Black Bar/* &o. Numerous 


Yol. VII., now ready, price 9s., of the 
NEW and REVISED EDITION of 

Cassell’s 

History of England 

With New and Original Illustrations. 
The Text thoroughly Revised throughout. 

Tol. VII. contains from The Illness of the Prince 
of Wales to the British Occupation of Egypt. 

_ = _ _ “ The most interesting, instructive, and 

romance, in which the tender pia.ion, dry humour, and en t e rtainin£r history of OUT Country which 

touching path on play leaning pans. The character, are Binwrwumujj mnwijui j , 

drawn moat artistically, and a.aken the kseneet interest as Ras yet Seen the light 18 LaSSell S JJU8tOry 
to their ultimate fates.”- F"*mnn'. Journal. England.’ ’’—STANDARD. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludqatb Hill, London. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS 
OF THE WORLD.” 

THOROUGH. 

By MARY A. M. MARKS. 

Author of “ Dr. Willoughby Smith,” &c. 

In 8 yo1«., crown 8vo. 
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LITERATURE. 

Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram- 

Himalayas. By William Martin Conway. 

Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

A great book this, and worthy of a great 
occasion; for Mr. Conway has explored, and 
that in a manner possible only to a skilled 
mountaineer, the most remarkable glacier 
district of the grandest mountains of the 
world. But he has not only explored the 
district: he has mapped a large portion of 
it with scientific accuracy ; he has collected 
its Flora, sampled its rocks, observed its 
physical phenomena, noted its customs, 
studied its architecture, and, above all, 
described its scenery. Mountaineering needs 
no defence in these days, for it is no longer 
on its trial; but if it were, to put in Mr. 
Conway’s simple and spirited narrative, 
would be all that is needed to secure a 
favourable verdict. We have called it a 
simple narrative, because it is, in truth, 
nothing but a lucid record of an explorer’s 
experiences, of scientific work achieved, 
of mountaineering difficulties surmounted, 
of scenes of beauty enjoyed. These, 
morever, were jotted down day by day, and 
of these jottings the book mainly consists. 
As a result, it has a freshness, an immediate¬ 
ness of impression, a pleinairiste buoyancy 
and atmosphere, usually conspicuous by 
their absence in works of the kind. 

The party attacked the Karakoram dis¬ 
trict from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 
“ Attacked ” is the right word, for the diffi¬ 
culties of travel, even on well trodden 
routes, are phenomenal. Mr. Conway was 
not much impressed with the beauty of 
‘ ‘ The Venice of India,” as Srinagar has 
been termed—which he somewhat harshly 
characterises as the shabbiest and filthiest 
Venice conceivable—nor, indeed, with the 
poet-praised valley generally. Still, his 
description of the lake, as they returned 
home from the Bazaar on an evening 
in April, shows that there are paradisiacal 
moments even among all the squalor. 

‘ ‘ How wonderful was the coming out! From 
the top of the Bazaar steps we looked down the 
dark, narrow street, full of men, across the 
river and away to the distant mountains on 
fire with the sunset. A rich haze of blue wood 
smoke enveloped everything, for it was the 
month of Ramadan, and the cooking of the 
evening meal was a more important matter 1 
than usual. A few steps forward, and the 
views opened up and down the river, now for 
the first time seen by us in its true splendour. 
All meanness of detail was blotted out in the 
wondrous haze and evening glow ; up stream 
the nearer hills with the moon rising over them ; 
down stream a bridge, mid thy orange west 


darning above and below it. The sight even 
stilled the noisy crowd for a moment, and all 
gazed at it in silence. As we glided over the 
waters, the moon took its sceptre from the sun, 
and the whole city became etherealised. The 
houses seemed of a gossamer fairy substance; 
and, when we reached our bangla in the night, 
the long lines of poplars lay black upon the 
silent stream.” 

How great are the difficulties of simple 
travel, as distinguished from climbing or 
exploration, may be gathered from the de¬ 
scription of the crossing of the Burzil pass 
on the way to Astor, the first stage of the 
journey to Gilgit. The extreme height of 
the pass, 13,500 feet, is inconsiderable, ac¬ 
cording to Himalayan standards. There 
were no glaciers to cross nor rocks to climb, 
but there was a good deal of snow, and it 
was bitterly cold as they approached the 
ridge. Yet it is clear that it taxed the 
energies of the whole party to prevent a 
collapse of the caravan in this initial stage 
of the proceedings. 

“The coolies were an unwilling lot, always 
throwing down their loads and attempting to 
bolt. When brought back to their work, they 
would advance fifty yards and then sit down; 
or they would say, 1 No! we will die here; it 
is as easy as on the top.’ They had to be care¬ 
fully watched and kept from straggling about. 
If they had been permitted to wander and 
loiter about, some would have bolted and 
others would have so delayed that they would 
have been benighted and probably frozen on 
the upper levels.” 

Another pleasing variety of travel in the 
valleys is the jhula, or rope bridge. The 
ropes are of twisted birch twigs, three or 
more thick ones forming the bridge floor, 
with a double hand-rope on each side for 
balustrade, with an occasional strengthening 
loop or V underneath. The side ropes are 
“ too thick to grasp, spiked all along with 
projecting points, whose points keep catch¬ 
ing the sleeve at awkward moments ”; and, 
to add to the traveller’s discomfort, cross¬ 
pieces, which have to be climbed over, are 
placed athwart the gangway at every ten or 
twelve yards. These bridges, which some¬ 
times approach 300 feet in length, are 
usually more or less rotten, and hang in a 
strong curve, swaying in the wind some¬ 
times at a great height. Mr. Conway’s 
first experience with a jhula was over a 
furious torrent; and as the one defect in his 
otherwise complete equipment for travel is 
a dislike of moving water, including in 
particular “the loathsome sea,” it is not 
surprising that the crossing made him 
giddy. Nevertheless, he crossed “ without 
much discomfort,” grimly explaining that 
phrase as meaning, “ in a merely inquisitive 
frame of mind, such as one might have on a 
first occasion of dying.” 

Such difficulties and dangers as these are, 
however, trifling, compared with those due 
directly to the idiosyncrasies of the Himalayan 
mountains, which to a party less exception¬ 
ally strong or less exceptionally well com¬ 
manded, must have insured absolute failure. 
Mr. Conway was accompanied by another 
accomplished Alpine climber, Mr. Eckenstein, 
who unfortunately fell ill before the most 
serious work was undertaken; but he was 
exceedingly lucky in securing the assistance 
of the Hon. Q. S. Bruce, an officer of the 


5th Gurkhas, who proved literally a tower 
of strength, and of the men of his regiment 
who came with the expedition, and who one 
and all showed themselves born moun t aineers. 
These highlanders of Nepaul were fearless, 
strong, adroit, quick to learn the Swiss 
methods, and to understand the use of rope 
and axe, and always cheery under the most 
depressing conditions. The picture Mr. 
Conway has drawn of these native Mark 
Tapleys is a most exhilarating one, and their 
conduct throughout excited the admiration 
of Mattias Zurbriggen, of Macugnaga, the 
excellent guide who accompanied the expe¬ 
dition. The climate, from the mountaineer’s 
point of view, is simply abominable; and no 
doubt the peril from avalanches, which is 
excessive, is due to this cause. The weather, 
in fact, rarely remained of the same mind 
for more than two or three days at a time, 
except when it settled down into what 
Hartley Coleridge termed contumacious 
wickedness. Even the wise ibex seem to 
have been unable to judge of the condition 
of the snow, for a herd was swept away by 
an avalanche under the very eyes of the 
travellers. Once on the Emerald Moun¬ 
tain, a peak of the chain that girds the 
Nagyr district, the party were in serious 
danger, and their escape bears a striking 
resemblance to that of Mr. Tuckett on the 
Eiger, recorded in an early number of the 
Alpine Journal. 

“ Zurbriggen and I had no more than set 
foot upon the grass, when we beheld a huge 
avalanche-cloud descending over the whole 
width of the icefall, utterly enveloping both it 
and a small rock rib, and a couloir beside it. 
Bruce and the Gurkhas were below the rib. 
and could only see up the couloir. He thought 
the avalanche was a small one confined to it, 
and so they turned back and ran towards the 
foot of the ice fall. This was no improvement 
in position; and there was nothing for them to 
do then but to run straight away from it, and 
get as far out on to the flat glacier as they 
could. The fall started from the very top of 
the Lower Burchi peak, and tumbled on to the 
plateau above the ice fall; it flowed over this, 
and came down the icefall itself. We saw the 
cloud before we heard the noise, and then it 
only reached us as a distant rumble. We had 
no means of guessing the amount of solid snow 
and ice that there might be in the heart of the 
cloud. The rumble increased in loudness, and 
was soon a thunder that swallowed up our 
puny shouts, so that Bruce could not hear our 
warning. Had he heard, he could easily have 
reached the sheltered position we gained before 
the cloud came on him. Zurbriggen and I oast 
ourselves upon our faces, but only the edge of 
the cloud and an ordinary strong wind reached 
us. Our companions were entirely enveloped 
in it. They afterwards described to us how 
they raced away like wild men, jumping 
crevasses which they could not have cleared in 
cold blood. When the snow dust enveloped 
them, the wind raised by it cast them headlong 
on the ice. This, however, was the worst that 
happened. The snow peppered them all over 
and soaked them to the skin, but the solid part 
of the avalanche was happily arrested in the 
midst of the ice-fall.” 

The enormous scale of the Himalayas 
forms, however, the most serious obstacle of 
all to their exploration. To spend a whole 
day in mounting a single moraine is not 
an unusual thing. The Hispar Pass took 
about a fortnight to cross. The great 
Pioneer Peak, which is but a satellite of 
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the loftier Golden Throne, coat six days of 
the severest exertion. A doubt rests on its 
actual height, but that it is not much more 
than 23,000 feet seems certain. Yet when 
they reached the summit, Zurbriggen 
declared that ho could not have cut another 
step. What are we to think then of the 
accessibility of such giants as the famous K-, 
which, according to the government survey, 
measures 28,230 feet, or thestill loftier Mount 
Everest. The diminished vitality of the party 
at these heights showed itself in many ways, 
particularly as affecting the hearts of the 
climbers, which became so sensitive that a 
hasty step brought on dizziness. The fre¬ 
quent attacks of frostbite were also obviously 
due to this cause. Mr. Conway’s reiterated 
complaints of “ the stagnation of the air ” 
recall the experiences of de Saussure and 
Bourrit and other early explorers in the 
Alps, although we believe the sense of 
stagnation arises merely from the difficulty 
of breathing highly rarefied air, aggravated 
by the hot sun. One must remember, too, 
that the party were worn out with hard 
work before they got to the foot of that 
peak; and, Zurbriggen’s declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding, we feel sure that 
if the peak had been 1000 feet higher, the 
joy of battle would have dragged them up 
it. Mr. Conway’s experience, if not exactly 
encouraging, is certainly not conclusive 
against the possibility of going higher. 
If under the climatic and physical con¬ 
ditions which obtain in the Himalayas, a 
trained party, reasonably fresh, can mount 
one of the higher mountains to a height of 
say 20,000 feet, then there is nothing in 
Mr. Conway’s experience to show that even 
giants like K 2 are inaccessible ; but many 
expeditions like Mr. Conway’s will be re¬ 
quired before the question can be set at rest. 

A word must be said about the illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. McCormick. It is not every day 
that a real painter of mountains is discovered, 
and the credit of the discovery belongs to 
Mr. Conway. His drawings, which are 
fairly though not finely rendered in the re¬ 
productions, give the idea of mass in a quite 
wonderful way, and “ the shadowy pencilled 
valleys and snowy glens ” are touched in 
with a rare facility. The drawing of the 
glissade, selected for the back of the volume, 
is, however, a bit of a caricature; and the 
frontispiece, showing the Gurkha Harkbir’s 
slip on the Pioneer Peak, is not very con¬ 
vincing. Clever as this last is, it seems a 
pity that, in a book so distinguished by the 
note of moderation, Harkbir should appear 
as suspended over an abyss by a rope which 
looks a mere thread. Mr. Conway’s account 
of the incident is so characteristic that we 
cannot forbear from quoting it: 

“As we were going down the steep ice-wall, 
just above the smooth rocks near the column 
by the first peak, we narrowly escaped an 
accident. Harkbir was leading, I was second, 
Zurbriggen was last. Bruce and Amar Sing 
were some way behind. Harkbir, as I have said, 
had no climbing-irons, and, to make matters 
worse, the,nails of his boots were quite rounded 
and smooth. He is not at all to blame 
for what happened. The ice steps, small to 
start with, were worn by use and half melted 
off. The time came when, as I expected, one 
gave way, and HaTkbir went, flying forwards. 
I was holding the rope tight, and was firm on 


my claws, and Zurbriggen had the rope tight 
behind me. The slope was very steep, but we 
easily hold Harkbir. We wore not descending 
straight down the slope, but traversing it 
diagonally. As soon, therefore, as Harkbir 
had fallen, he swung round with the rope, like 
a weight on the end of a pendulum, and came 
to rest, spread-eagled against the icy face. 
Now came the advantage of having a oool- 
headod and disciplined man to deal with. He 
did not lose his axe or become flustered, but 
went quietly to work, and after a time cut a 
hole for one foot and another for the other; 
and then he got on his legs and returned to the 
track, and we continued the descent. At the 
time the whole incident seemed quite unexcit¬ 
ing and ordinary, but I have often shivered 
since to think of it. The ice slope below us 
where the slip happened was fully 2000 feet 
long.” 

So thrilling a moment has rarely been 
better, never more simply and modestly, 
described. 

Eeginald Hughes. 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus 

Loftus. Second Series, 1862-79. In 

2 vols. (Cassells.) 

The reception of the first series of this 
work offered every possible encouragement 
to the author to proceed, and we are not 
disappointed with the result. This is a 
worthy and very interesting record. It is 
easy to comprehend that this interest would 
be greatly enhanced if all the royal and 
illustrious leaders of courts and diplomatic 
bodies with whom Lord Augustus has been 
associated had, like the Emperor Napoleon 
and Alexander II., disappeared from the 
scene. 

These pages are models of extreme 
prudence and of unskilful literary composi¬ 
tion. We understand better than before 
the sort of influence possessed by Lord 
Augustus. Again he calls himself “ a man 
of the pen,” while displaying no unusual 
aptitude, except a certain avoidance of 
redundancy, with that weapon. But though 
he possesses no very great qualities, and has 
never written a dispatch of remarkable 
ability, we should be slow to say that Lord 
Augustus was not a valuable and efficient 
servant of the Crown. He has, in rare 
excellence, the manner of imperial courts, 
and has held the ears of monarchs to a 
degree unequalled by many much more 
distinguished diplomatists. The reason 
will be obvious to the reader. No man 
probably has ever more sincerely believed 
the world to be governed and to be made 
for sovereigns and statesmen. A personal 
anecdote of Lord Augustus will possibly 
illustrate this sentiment more clearly than 
any recital in these pages. Addressing the 
present writer in his ambassadorial room in 
Berlin, Lord Augustus, one eventful day in 
1870, deplored the decadence of England, 
upon the fact that an English viscount had 
that day applied to him for assistance in his 
capacity as war correspondent of “ a penny 
paper.” The man who had so brought 
his country thus near to the verge of ruin 
was, we believe, the present Lord Dunraven, 
who, as Lord Adair, was then writing of the 
Franco-German War for the Daily Telegraph. 

For Lord Augustus’s pen to write on the 
same page that the prayers of the nation 
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for the Prince of Wales’s recovery “ were 
graciously answered by the Almighty Rulei 
of events,” and that “the Queen was 
graciously pleased to receive me in audi¬ 
ence,” seems quite natural. No monarch 
who even condescended to familiarity with 
Lord Augustus, as did the Emperor 
Alexander when he referred to his daughter, 
now Duchess of Coburg, as “una bonne 
petite chattel need fear reprisals from those 
courtly lips. This has been in great 
part the cause of such success as Lord 
Augustus obtained. A shrewd, cautious 
man, a good gossip, with no high ambition 
except to stand well for favour and pro- 
motion with those in power, he has always 
been a welcome ambassador with sovereigns. 

It is a pity the author cannot speak his 
mind freely upon Bismarck; if he could, 
we are impressed with the notion that 
eulogy would not predominate. It is likely 
that the great Chancellor had no profound 
respect for the British ambassador. As it 
is, we get a few new lights upon Bismarck’s 
character. Before the duel between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 the two were together. 
Austria was then massing her troops on the 
Silesian frontier: 

l 

“ ‘ What would you do,’ inquired Bismarck, 

‘ if you found a violent, dangerous man in the 
street threatening the public security and 
peace ? ’ I replied * that I should immediately 
call the police, and in my estimation the great 
Powers constituted the police of Europe for 
the maintenance of peace.’ ‘ But,’ send Count 
Bismarok, ‘ if it was the case of a gentleman, 
you would give him your card.’ I replied, ‘ I I 
think not.’ ” 

Again, talking of peace or war, Bismarck 
observed: 

“ ‘ Why, after all, Attila was a greater man 
than your Mr. John Bright. He has left a 
greater name in history. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington will be known in history as a great 
warrior, and not as a pacific statesman.’ ” 

When the war commenced, Bismarck said 
to Lord Augustus : 

“ ‘ If we are beaten, I shall not return here. 

I shall fall in the last charge. One can die bnt 
once, and, if beaten, it is better to die.’ ” 

But at Koniggriitz his spirits rose; and, 
when the King doubted if the singing in 
his ears could be that of bullets, Bismarck 
replied, “ Does your Majesty think they are 
swallows ? ” Not so did Lord Augustus ever 
address a crowned head. The Emperor 
Alexander, to whom he was long ambas¬ 
sador, had a favourite dog called “ Milord ”; 
and while Lord Augustus was dining at the 
Winter Palace, and the Tzar had retired 
to an inner saloon, the Queen’s ambassador 
heard him calling “ Milord,” and “ sup¬ 
posed the Emperor was calling for me,” 
Lord Augustus hastened to the monarch, 
and learned that he was calling the dog— 
an incident at which the Tzar “ was highly 
amusod.” 

From the man who paid the money—for 
Lord Augustus took charge of this business J 
—we learn that Bazaine, a prisoner, in¬ 
formed that there was no “ solde de capti- 
vite,” for a Marshal of France i 

“ replied to me himself by a letter written in J 
curious English, requesting me to send the 
highest solde de captlvite on my list, which I 
accordingly did.’’ 

OOgl l 
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One of the most sagacious remarks in the 
t>oolc is this t 

“ When education and civilisation are more 
advanced—and the two go hand-in-hand 
together—the Bussian peoplo will become a 
powerful nation. With their kindred Slavs, 
they may be destined to be ‘ the coming race.’ ” 

There are two explanations in the final 
volume of some historic interest. Count 
Schouvaloff had assured Lord Granville that 
not an inch of territory would be taken by 
Russia in the Treaty of Khiva, because 
the Tzar had instructed him to make this 
avowal. But the Treaty, which was 
contrary to this declaration, was sent 
direct by General Kaufmann to the 
Tzar in the Crimea, who sanctioned it, 
forgetful of this assurance, without con¬ 
sulting Prince Gortschakoff, his hands 
being forced by Kaufmann’s indiscreet 
publication of the Treaty, so that there was 
an appearance of bad faith which was re¬ 
gretted both by the Tzar and his minister. 
Schouvaloff went so far as to suggest that 
he should be disavowed and should leave 
the service for a time, a course which 
the Tzar declined to adopt. The other 
explanation is connected with the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff agreement concerning the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The inception of 
the secret is claimed by Lord Augustus 
Loftus. He suggested to Ignatieff a con¬ 
fidential exchange of opinions between Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, of such a 
nature as to remove all further difficulties 
in regard to the meeting of the Congress. 
M. de Giers joined them, and Lord Augustus 
proposed a telegraphic message to Count 
Schouvaloff in London, which was agreed 
to. Lord Salisbury was advised of the trans¬ 
action ; and upon agreement being arrived 
at, Schouvaloff came to St. Petersburg and 
submitted the terms to the Tzar. The 
arrangement was, without question, one of 
gravest importance. Lord Augustus derives 
from it this moral reflection, that “ it was a 
striking proof of how often from a trivial 
accidental circumstance the most important 
results are obtained.” 

Abthub Abnold. 


Ban and Airfare Ban: a Bally of Fugitive 
Bhymes. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Lang has given a characteristically 
modest title to his latest collection of poems— 
a. title, of course, exaggeratedly dispropor¬ 
tionate to its merits, which, equally of 
course, are both many and distinguished, 
despite their unpretentiousness. It is pos¬ 
sible that Mr. Lang, as a poet, has never 
yet received quite the recognition due to 
him; and for this, if so it be, there is natu¬ 
rally sufficient reason. First and foremost, 
he has dared to be versatile, to make vers 
de socUti as well as sonnets; even to construct 
frivolous sonnets and poke fun at the Muse; 
and it is commonly, if tacitly, demanded 
that a poet shall set up for a poet, “ only 
that ana nothing more.” He may certainly 
be allowed to write prose to boot; but it 
must be poet’s prose, and all primarily from 
the minstrel’s point of view. He (or she) 
is to poee as much as may conveniently be 
possible, and to prattle artlessly in his (or 
her) own simple poetic way, laying down 


the law with pretty airs of authority anent 
more things in heaven and earth than 
many wiser have ever hoped to understand ; 
rushing in upon the gravest problems with 
proverbial fearlessness, and (sometimes) 
winning both applause and advertisement 
thereby. All this he may do and more, 
with profit and pleasure, only provided that 
he never forget he is a poet. He must not 
ever come down from his tripod, or drop, 
so to speak, into the common vernacular, 
and then all will be well. 

But whoso is careless of his poetic atti¬ 
tude, who triumphs in other fields, and yet 
neither rhymes nor jokes with difficulty, 
who really cares not the toss of a half¬ 
penny or the value of “ nuppence ” as to 
whether his poems are taken seriously or 
no, may, generally speaking, run a very 
fair chance of not receiving from the public 
at large any adequate appreciation. Besides, 
it is, perhaps, an ungrateful task to be poet 
and critic too, if any of the critical faculty 
be joined with the creative. But that is 
another story. What more immediately 
concerns us is the evident pleasure in sing¬ 
ing for singing’s sake that is shown in 
nearly all Mr. Lang’s metrical compositions, 
be they humorous trifles, scholarly and 
graceful translations, or poems of a deeper 
inspiration. Who that remembers the 
immortal “ Ballade of Cricket,” “ The 
Prophet,” that most elegant rendering of 
Antiphilus’s epigram, and “ Another Why,” 
can fail to do homage, spontaneous and 
sincere, to the light, yet sure, touch, the 
art concealing art, the genuinely poetic 
imagination, whereto they are due. Few 
poets are blessed either with a sense of 
humour or with even rudimentary good 
taste: the poetic temperament is ever over- 
apt to thump its lute by the roadside in 
demonstrative ecstasies of rapture or of 
pain. “ Lo, here they sit, and to the world 
they call ” to listen to their plainly delineated 
symptoms; and the cruder the colours, the 
more piercing the heart-cries, the more 
indelicate the details, the larger (naturally) 
the audience. And yet the classic restraint 
that will, in all likelihood, always preclude 
the poems of Matthew Arnold, Mr. Henley, 
and Mrs. Meynell from any appreciable 
popularity, is much to be preferred to the 
unbridled confidences of such as cry their 
wares and their emotions in the market¬ 
place. 

Subtlety and fine taste are no more 
indicative of weakness or lack of individual¬ 
ity than are the slim, perfectly proportioned 
curves in a Greek intaglio, or of the stem 
that bears up the cup of the anemone, 
slender, indeed, but strong and full of 
beauty nevertheless. Noise is not neces¬ 
sarily music; and there be those whose judg¬ 
ment may not be all amiss who would prefer 
to hear Chopin or Mozart played upon a 
modest keyboard in the spring twilight, 
before the more clamant charms of “ The 
Lost Chord ” or “ The Garden of Sleep ” 
performed by a brass band in the full 
glory of mid-day. It is all a matter of 
preference : the odour of the onion is cer¬ 
tainly more powerful than that of the rose, 
the goose confides its joys and sorrows to 
the world with more expansive animation 
than the nightingale; and both onion and 


goose are good (especially when combined), 
but so are the nightingale and the rose. 
And, apropos of roses, here is a fresh 
instance of Mr. Lang’s airy grace as a 
! translator, to say nothing of the atmosphere 
I wherewith he has invested this rendering 
of “ Les Boses de Sftdi.” 


“ This morning I vowed I would bring thee my 
roses, 

They were thrust in the band that my bodice 
encloses. 

But the breast-knots were broken, the roses 
went free. 

“ The breast-knots were broken ; the roses together 

Floated forth on the wings of the wind and the 
weather, 

And they drifted afar down the streams of the 
sea. 

“ And the sea was as red as when sunset uncloses, 

But my raiment is sweet from the scent of the 
roses, 

Thou shalt know, love, how fragrant a memory 
can be.” 


Mr. Lang’s is not the sentiment that may 
be bawled from the roof-tops: it is 
the sentiment of old romance, of dim 
memories, all the more beautiful for their 
vagueness (as the reflection is often more 
beautiful than the mirrored object), the 
sentiment of wet spring woods and birds 
singing in the early dawn. His “ Haunted 
Tower” is too long to quote, too good 
and too finely balanced to wrong by 
excerpts; it is as full of illusion and subtle 
suggestion as an old Yolkslied or a fairy 
tale. 

Somewhat in the vein of Thackeray are 
several of the lighter pieces: there is much 
the same spirit of half-humorous, half-sad, 
but wholly manly, acceptance of the losses 
and regrets that must inevitably be the 
shadow cast by life, much the same tendor- 
ness towards youth and laughter. But 
perhaps two of the most characteristic 
poems in the book are the recovered “ In 
Ercildoune,” a particularly delightful fan¬ 
tasy, and “ Lost Love,” a poem set in a 
graver key, which is given here. 

“ Who wins his love shall lose her, 

Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 

A soul without a stain; 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain ! 


“ He loses her who gains her, 

Who watches day by day 
The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her grey, 
The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whoso grace hath passed away ! 


“ Oh, happier he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain: 
The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 
The loveliness that wanes not, 
The Love that no’er can wane. 

“ He dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dream among. 
Though all tho world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be Bung, 
In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young.” 


That he can write a gay and a gallant 
ballad, in guid Scots too, “ How they held 
the Bass for King James” bears ample 
witness—it swings along like a company of 
Cavaliers with bridles ringing and spurs 
shining in the sun. The last lyric in the 
book, “ The Poet’s Apology,” shows forth 
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frankly Mr. Lang’s own attitude to kis 
own poems. Ho is the spoiled child of the 
Muse, and can say what he pleases. 

Graham R. Tomson. 


The Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539 : a 

Landmark in English Literature. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by John 

Earle. (John Murray.) 

Prof. Earle has produced a book which 
appeals to many classes: the devout be¬ 
liever, the student of theology, and the 
philologist are alike attracted by its title 
and its scope. In some respects this multi¬ 
plicity of interests may be taken as an 
advantage—to the writer; in others it has 
drawbacks. 

The reader will be led to expect, from the 
title-page, that the main interest of the 
work is literary. We can hardly doubt, 
when the editor took the trouble to repro¬ 
duce his text line for line and letter for 
letter, that he intended to appeal to scholars. 
As far as we can judge, the accuracy of this 
reproduction is worthy of Prof. Earle’s 
reputation. We may, however, wonder 
why, in face of the recent revival of black 
letter printing, one of the most unreadable 
founts of type we have ever seen should 
have been chosen for the purpose. 

The work consists of 68 pages of Intro¬ 
duction, 245 pages of the text of the Psalter, 
and another 100 pages of notes and com¬ 
ments. To these last the reader naturally 
turns in the first place. He will find 
them of a varied nature. To compare 
small things with great, they remind us 
of nothing so much as a medieval gloss, 
or, more properly, of a student’s note¬ 
book in a provincial theological college. 
Here is a note on the suggested authorship 
of the Psalm; next, a devotional utterance; 
then, the etymology of a word; a reference 

to “ English Philology , §--” ; and a quite 

uncalled for deference to the literary taste 
of the “ American Revisers,” surely the 
most hopeless Philistines—in matters of 
language—that laid hands to such work 
since the divine who translated the Epistles 
into Chesterfieldian English last century. 
About a score of the notes are of philo¬ 
logical interest—but to whom ? Take the 
following on XIX. 12: 

*' Fautes. This spelling reminds us of a popular 
pronunciation of the word fault. It is one of 
these features which have in past years, before 
the rise of philology, suggested the notion that 
the old language was ‘ incorrect.’ But this 
French form is exactly what the history of the 
English language would lead us to look for in 
1539. After this date Latin gained in general 
diffusion ; and Italian was largely redd (sic) in 
the higher ranks of sooiety, and then a new l 
was given to this word, taken from Italian 
falta and Latin fallere, because it had been 
forgotten that in the form /ante the an repre¬ 
sented at.” 

This note would not be out of place in a 
text-book for pupil teachers in national 
schools or for lower-form boys, but it is 
difficult to think of any other class likely to 
profit from it. Certainly this state of things 
is largely due to the efforts of Prof. Earle 
and his fellow-workers in the past; and 


there is still room for instruction to curates, 
who think they import local colour into an 
Old English Fair by spelling “ the ” as 
“ ye.” To such the note on Pa. v. may be 
commended. 

If, however, we get less than a score of 
these purely philological notes, we have in 
return some instructive literary criticism — 
instructive, that is to say, as to the stand¬ 
point of the critic. Here is one on 
“ Beowulf ”: 

“ One of the aims of the Beowulf the oldest 
extant romantic poem, is to combat the idea of 
Fate, and put in its place a hope in God. So 
when Beowulf, in battle with the fiend, is down 
and at the point of succumbing, he is set up on 
his feet again by holy and righteous God.” 

The voice may be that of the Oxford 
professor, but surely the words are those of 
the rector of Swans wick. The aims of the 
“ Beowulf” ! If one can speak of aims in 
connexion with a work as spontaneous as the 
Odyssey, the sole aims of the author of the 
“ Beowulf ” were to give pleasure to 
himself aud to his hearers. If the idea 
of hope in God exists in the story, it is 
because that hope was accepted by teller 
and audience alike, and not because the 
original author, or the Christian who cast 
the tale into its present form, had any 
thought of teaching it. 

On turning to the Introduction, the 
student will find eight pages of the sixty- 
eight devoted to what Prof. Earle leads us 
on the title-page to consider the main 
interest of the book; and the value of these 
pages may be judged from the fact that he 
discourses on the making of the English of 
1539, of Tyndale and Coverdale’s English, 
without referring to the work of Caxton 
and his successors. He writes:— 

“ It is utterly unlike the language of Wiclif. 
The nearest approach to ancestral likeness is 
seen in the Paston Letters, and in the English 
of Sir John Fortescue. In the novelty of the 
diction we see a reflection of the high purpose 
which evoked the effort. Our Bible translation 
actually generated a new dialect in the English 
language; it produced the happiest type of 
diction that ever grow up on the prolific stock 
of our mother tongue. I could conceive that 
Tyndale owed something of it, unconsciously, 
to John Colet, . . .” 

The few points of philological interest 
discussed by Prof. Earle suffer from this 
neglect of his sources. The optative use of 
“ may ” is, we believe, first found in Caxton, 
and “shall” and “will’’are as correctly 
used by Record in 1547 as they are to-day. 
However, we have, in compensation, a 
couple of dialogues between a lady and a 
Scotch draper and coachman, illustrating 
their archaic use of the words, kindly com¬ 
municated by an English lady who has 
been some years resident in Scotland. 

Our unfulfilled expectations from Prof. 
Earle must be taken as the measure of our 
discontent. An examination of the origin 
and the character of Coverdale’s English is 
what was naturally expected from him; 
and a score of rather obvious notes on 
etymology, with half a dozen pages devoted 
to quite unimportant and untypical uses of 
words, are a very unsatisfactory substitute. 
We are told of the influence of the Psalter 
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on the writers of the Elizabethan age —it is 
a commonplace of the shilling text-books 
but we do not remember having mot with 
any adequate treatment of the subj oct, and 
another such opportunity of dealing' w ith 
the effect of the Bible and Prayer Book 
on our literature and language will not 
readily present itself. May we express 
the hope that Prof. Earle will give us at no 
distant date a study of it worthy of Himself 
and of his evident enthusiasm. 

Looked at under any other light, or 
viewed as the work of one of smaller 
powers or reputation, the book is wholly 
admirable. There will be few indeed who 
will not listen with pleasure and profit to 
Prof. Earle as he tells of the history of the 
Psalter—Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, or gives 
an account of the revival and progress of 
Hebrew study. His sketch of the leading 
critics and their standpoint, and the table on 
pp. 34-39, supply an amount of information 
not easily available elsewhere. The table 
itself is invaluable to those who wish to 
study the subject. 

“ For instauce, in tho case of the Second Psalm, 
we catch at a glance the wide diversity of 
critical opinion on this important Psalm. How 
it is traditionally anonymous, and how Ewald 
attributed it to David, Graetz to Hezeki&b, 
Cheyne to the Persian or Greek domination, 
Hitzig and Olshausen to the time of the 
Asmoneans; how De Wette, Reuss, and 
Delitzsch declined to fix a date ; only the two 
latter saw in it the reflection of an actual 
occasion, when the political situation was such 
as the psalm indicates.” 

Prof. Earle’s attitude is obviously that of 
cautiously accepting modern criticism. “ To 
follow De Wette,” says he, “through the 
shifts by which he evades the admission 
of Maccabean Psalms, e.g., lxxiv., lxxix., 
lxxxiii., is a schooling in the opposite 
opinion.” Though he does not dogmatise, 
the following extract will show how far he 
is prepared to advance on the position of 
Cheyne:— 

“ It must, I think, be allowed that the Psalms 
are not a very promising subject for the exercise 
of that critical art which determines dates by 
internal evidence. ... A conviction is growing 
that the bulk of the Psalter was produced in 
the Exile or after it; and the truth of this 
opinion is confirmed by a variety of considera¬ 
tions, among others this—that it gives the 
Psalms a chronological place in the Canon 
which harmonises with the formula in the 
New Testament, ‘Too Law of Moses and the 
Prophets and the Psalms’ (Lnke xxiv. 11). 
There is no reason why we should discard old 
tradition which traces Hebrew psalmody up to 
David; at the same time, the nearer approach 
of the Psalter (us a whole) to the New Testa¬ 
ment will perhaps soon be accepted as a gain 
by many who have been reluctant to admit the 
change of view.” 

The omission of a bibliography is a grave 
oversight. Tho student is given no hint 
that the Psalter first appeared in 1535, and 
no account of the various editi ns iu which 
it subsequently appeared. A collation of 
these editions would have added little to the 
enormous labour Prof. Earle has expended 
iu following the various translators, and it 
would have been satisfactory to know some¬ 
thing definitely on the matter. 1 

Robert Steels. I 
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“ltjcid shorthand.” 

System of Lucid Shorthand Devised by 
JJ~illiam George Spencer. With a 

Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. 

('Williams & Norgate.) 

This is a belated little book which ought 
to have been published fifty years ago— 
and was then actually ready for the printer. 
AVhy it did not appear at that time Mr. 
Herbert Spencer explains in his interesting 
prefatory note, and the explanation is curious. 
The father of our greatest living philosopher, 
while prompt about small matters, was 
dilatory about great ones. He invented an 
excellent system of shorthand. The son, 
knowing his father’s “ paralysis of will ” 
drew up an account of this stenography in 
1843, butthe finishing touches from the master 
hand of the inventor were never supplied. 
When he died, at the age of seventy-six, 
nothing further had been done. Although 
only now published, Lucid Shorthand 
was the result of studies boginning before 
1814. The author’s ideas were put into 
something like form by 1830, and in 
the year 1833 “ the distinguishing prin¬ 
ciples and peculiarities of the system 
were developed.” Now the most popular 
of all the English shorthand systems is 
undoubtedly that of Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
which appeared, in its earliest form, in 
November, 1837. What would have been 
the result if Mr. W. G. Spencer had been 
prompt instead of dilatory ? Would “lucid 
shorthand ” have had any chance in the 
struggle for life in which “phonography” 
has triumphed ? They are both phonetic in 
principle, both use geometrical forms, both 
classify allied sounds in pairs, so that even 
a mistake in writing a letter will probably 
suggest the nearest and correct sound. But 
beyond this, in “ lucid shorthand ” the 
words are kept on one line, and the vowels 
are written as integral parts of the word. 
The absence of these two characteristics are 
often made an objection to “ phonography,” 
though they are less important in practice 
than in theory. Mr. Spencer prints a 
diagram to show that "lucid shorthand” 
is also briefer than “ phonography.” That 
Spencer will displace Pitman is not to be 
expected, and it is not with that aim that 
Lucid Shorthand is now published: 

“ Existing shorthands,” observes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, “ serve very well—especially phono¬ 
graphy. . . . The action I now take on the 
matter results from the conviction, long since 
formed and still unshaken, that the lucid short¬ 
hand ought to replace ordinary writing. 
Possessing as it does not equal legibility but 
greater legibility (the distinctions among the 
symbols being so much more marked), and 
having at the same time the brevity which 
shorthands in general possess, the use of it for 
all purposes would be immensely advantageous 
to mankind. It needs only to ask what would 
be the effect of saving more than half the time 
now devoted to writing by men of business, 
journalists, authors, and people at large, to see 
that adoption of it would achieve a large 
economy of life.” 

This is doubtless true. I have myself 
dictated articles which have been set up in 
type from the phonographic notes; but this 
is of course only possible where the com¬ 
positor has a good knowledge of shorthand. 


So long as shorthand MSS. have to be trans- 
scribed into longhand before they are intel¬ 
ligible to editors, printers, and the generality 
of the world, the use of stenography as 
a substitute for ordinary writing must 
necessarily be circumscribed. If—there is 
much virtue in an if—everyone understood 
stenography, the benefits which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer foresees would no doubt result. But 
how is this universal knowledge of “ lucid 
shorthand ”—or even of “ phonography,” 
notwithstanding its myriad of existing 
disciples—to be brought about ? 

William E. A. Axon. 


new novels. 

Life's Little Ironies. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

The Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. In 2 vols. 
(Methuen.) 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Saint Ann's. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The I'loicer of Forgiveness. By F. A. Steel. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

The Daughter of the JVez Perccs. By Arthur 
Paterson. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Mystery of Landy Court. By Fergus 
Hume. (Jarrold.) 

It is (if this wore of the slightest import¬ 
ance) a great many years since the present 
writer has been called upon to review a 
new book of Mr. Hardy’s; and there is thus, 
for him if for nobody else, considerable 
interest in comparing the impression made 
by The Hand of Ethelberta or the Trumpet 
Major with that made by Life's Little Ironies. 
The first result of the comparison is a 
strengthened belief that Mr. Hardy’s 
method, though it never produces undis¬ 
tinguished results, is better suited, at any 
rate nowadays, for short stories than for 
long. Indeed, this is an almost necessary 
result of his greater and greater inclination 
to the pessimist-realist style of handling. 
Everybody who considered the two critically 
must have observed years ago the similarity 
between Mr. Hardy and Maupassant; in¬ 
deed, it can hardly be said that the two 
were ever other than consorts except in 
one respect—that the rates of the meads 
and orchards south of the Channel always 
wrote the very simplest and least alembi¬ 
cated French, whereas Mr. Hardy has at 
times favoured a somewhat euphuistic 
kind of English. And though Maupas¬ 
sant (not quite so often as Mr. Hardy) 
wrote good long books, it is notorious that 
he was always at his best “ in shorts.” So, 
we think, is Mr. Hardy. The second story 
here, “ For Conscience Sake,” is very nearly 
perfect. Mr. Hardy has put into it nothing 
unnecessary, and has left nothing necessary 
undeveloped, save, perhaps, one point— 
which, by the way, wo never remember to 
have seen brought out, except (quod minime 
reris ) in the Wild Duck of the great Dr. 
Ibsen. This is, the fact—which, though 
quite contrary to copybook psychology and 
ethics, is a fact—that women really think 
less of what is technically called a “slip” I 


than men do. And, after all, we are half 
induced to think that Mr. Hardy did intend 
to glance at this curious truth, though he 
may have thought it better to lay no stress 
on it. The least comic and most amiably 
humorous thing in the book is “ Tony Kytes, 
the Arch Deceiver,” which is again ad¬ 
mirable. “ On the Western Circuit ” slips 
a little into sensiblerie and morbidness, but 
still is good ; indeed, there is little, if any¬ 
thing, in the book that is not. But Mr. 
Hardy should not sneer at the Church as 
he does. It is so easy, and so terribly 
hackneyed: reasons, it will be observed, 
purely artistic, and quite sufficient to sup¬ 
port a motion in the Court of Art for dis¬ 
allowing the practice. 

We hope Mr. Benson will not think it ill- 
mannered of us, but at a certain or uncer¬ 
tain point of our reading of The Rubicon we 
fell to “ dretching of swevens.” There was 
(the dream reminded us) once, long before 
Mr. Benson was born, an antediluvian 
writer whom his friends knew as George 
Lawrance and the world as “ the author of 
Guy Livingstone.’’ He knew a great deal of 
that world—perhaps even as much as Mr. 
Benson. He had, if not exactly scholarship, 
a great deal of reading, and,inBome ways (for 
even in those Days of Ignorance he admired 
Rossetti), of taste ; and some of the decrepit 
ones who remember his works still think 
that he had, if not positive genius, talent 
enough to make about a baker’s dozen of 
popular novelists as they go and have gone. 
But he must needs take a passing phase of 
“smart” society — they did not call it 
smart then, but no matter—exaggerate it 
immensely, and write wholly or mainly in 
the key of that exaggeration. And he is 
dead—so dead that Mr. Benson very likely 
never heard of him except in traditional 
jests and quotations. But it is rude, it 
not immoral, to dream on duty, so let us 
reach The Rubicon —otherwise the history 
of Eva Grampound, Lady Hayes. Eva, 
of course, is Dodo—Dodo with rather less 
vulgarity, with a great deal less bonnefilleric 
(which really is wanted as a supplement to 
bonhomie ), with a tendency to talk more 
book than slang, and, if not with much 
less heart than her elder sister, with a 
considerably worse heart. To put the 
difference neatly, we should say that—in 
Otaheite of course—one might abide with 
Dodo as long as she chose, and say “Joy 
go with you ” when that fair one elected 
to be clasped by another shepherd. The 
shortest cohabitation consistent with even 
Otaheitean good manners would suffice any 
sensible shepherd in the case of Eva. For 
the rest, Lord Hayes, her unlucky husband, 
is a rather better outlined character than 
any other of Mr. Benson’s that we have 
seen; but he is left almost entirely in 
outline. The lovers are calves. Gerty 
Carston, Eva’s rival, deserves something of 
the same qualified commendation as Hayes. 
The rest are shadows. But Mr. Benson has 
developed a new and very terrible habit of 
coming to the footlights and addressing his 
audience, for some pages at a time, on 
Wagner, the morals of his heroine (think of 
six pages from an author about the morals of 
his heroine), the blossoming of chestnut buds 
(as to which, by the by, he seems to have 
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a calendar of his own), and so forth. Now, 
there is nothing in the whole range of 
literature so perilous as the parabasis; and 
we implore Mr. Benson, if he values the 
welfare of whatever, as a writer, he would 
like his “ soul ” to be called, to abstain 
from it henceforth and for ever. Let him, 
when he is tempted to begin one, remember 
the admirable conduct of his own “ Pro¬ 
fessor of Ignorance,” who “ sat long with 
paper spread before him and a pen in 
his hand, but wrote nothing.” Oh, wise 
Professor! 

The space which we devote to The Pritoner 
of Zenda shall be in inverse ratio to the en- 
joyment we have derived from it. It is a 
roman de cape et d'epie ; “a Roman from head 
to foot,” as a Foreign Office aspirant once 
translated it— and from head to foot there is 
no fault to be found therewith. But this kind 
of Homan cannot, without damage, be 
analysed or discussed in detail. Although 
it certainly will not spoil the pleasure of 
reading The Prisoner of Zenda to know 
beforehand the exact relationship between 
Budolph Rassendyll and the King of 
Ruritania, or the strange uses to which 
ingenuity and valour combined may put a 
summer-house tea-table; or by what a high 
courage love’s sacrifices can be actuated; or 
what a deal of fighting a young man may 
go through with the blessing of the provi¬ 
dence of romance; yet to know these things 
in detail may take a little of the bloom off. 
All that we think it necessary to say is that 
we bless Mr. Anthony Hope fervently, and 
that he shall be blessed by all good 
persons who read him. And we hope to 
bless him again if, as he darkly hints, he is 
going to tell us some day how Rudolf played 
out the unfinished set with Rupert Hentzau. 
Let none of the foolish talk about continua¬ 
tions deter Mr. Hope; but if he finds it in 
him to do more matter like this, let him go 
on unto the limits of Le Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne plus Monte Cristo, and one faithful 
reader at least will sound the trumpets 
and beat the drum for him. 

As a foil to this excellent romance, one 
might find twenty worse books and not one 
better than Saint Ann's. Mr. Norris, it is 
true, works his story up at a certain point 
to tragedy, or at least melodrama; but the 
bulk of it is something quite different—the 
easy handling of everyday incident and 
dilemma, at which he is one of our very best 
plotters. The melodramatic passage just 
referred to does not, indeed, seem to us 
very happy; and the character of the per¬ 
son principally responsible for it, Robert 
Hamersley, though by no means impossible, 
is not made probable. The interest in the 
book lies in the excellent though slightly 
chuckle-headed hero, Arthur Foley, ana the 
two girls with whom he is in love at the 
same time. For though Mr. Norris hints a 
demure and orthodox doubt of the possi¬ 
bility, the thing is most undoubtedly possi¬ 
ble. Both these girls are good. The Eve, 
Rhoda Meynell, is by no means heavy, and 
the Lilith, Lola Hamersley, is as light and 
good as Mr. Pendennis’s souffle, till that un¬ 
lucky touch of melodrama comes and spoils 
everything. The subsidiary characters are 
in no case despicable, though the goodOolonel 
Meynell, like the bad Mr. Hamersley, is 


not made quite so possible as he might 
be with advantage. But Lola (in the Lilith 
way, of course) is really agreeable; and it 
only seems a pity that her diamond should 
have met such very ordinary pastes as 
the well-intentioned Radical prig, Lord 
Braunton, the chivalrous but chuckle¬ 
headed Arthur, and a French-Amerioan 
middle-aged millionaire to finish with. 
Not, by the way, that this last is likely to 
have been the finish. 

This agreeable variety is well maintained 
by the next two books on our list. The 
excellence of Mrs. Steel’s Indian tales may 
be still more apparent to those who know 
India itself than to others; but it cannot be 
missed by any competent judge. We think 
we remember making on a former occasion 
the criticism that this author sometimes 
leaves the exact drift of her story a little 
obscure to the running reader; and we still 
see a few traces of this. But the running 
reader is a personage who, as we most 
fully admit, deserves to be humoured rather 
by the children of this world than by the 
children of light, and even he will have no 
difficulty with most of the tales in this 
collection. “The Bhut Baby” is perhaps 
the most pathetic of all, and in its 
picture of superstitious affection (which, 
if not so cowardly, is quite as cruel a 
thing as fear) the most horrible; but in 
pathos some may think it matched by the 
opening story, “ The Flower of Forgive¬ 
ness.” “ A Debt of Honour ” is the most 
fantastic, and to us the most pleasing, while 
“ Habitual Criminals ” is certainly the most 
comic. “ The Footstep of Death ” is grim 
and good, while perhaps now that every¬ 
body takes fiction as everybody used to take 
sermons (only with a difference), “ London ” 
is not the least worthy of attention. But 
to tell the truth, nothing here ought to be 
neglected, for there is in most places some¬ 
thing profitable for not too obtrusive ex¬ 
hortation, and almost everywhere something 
for enjoyment. 

We seem to have seen a critical statement 
to the effect that Mr. Arthur Paterson did 
not know how to tell his story; as to which 
we can only observe, in the politest way in 
the world, that we fear the judge did not 
quite know how to give judgment. Mr. 
Paterson has indeed given no mean provo¬ 
cation by asserting that his account of the 
attempted exodus or hegira of the Nez 
Perees is “ strictly founded on fact,” which 
, we own, enough to irritate anybody, 
Nor is his book a novel of character. Its 
figures, indeed, are not unlifelike; but the 
heroine, Winnetka, is any good white or 
nearly white girl retransported to savagery; 
her lather, Joseph, any pattern chief; her 
lover, Eustace Haworth, any stout-hearted 
but not thick-headed English gentleman. 
Only “White Bird,” perhaps, of all the 
personages, is really a person. But the 
wise reader will soon see that Mr. Paterson, 
while, as we have said, by no means offer¬ 
ing him stones in the way of figures, does 
not offer him bread of that particular kind. 
What he does offer is a singularly moving 
and very well told plain tale of incident; 
and we at least have found the fortunes of 
the Nez Perees, and the question whether 
they will get “ home,” interesting enough. 


Mr. Fergus Hume continues his Mysteries 
with as unflinching a sequence as if he had 
been born in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Personally, we find fifteenth 
century mysteries more interesting' than his: 
but that is not the general opinion, and 
Landy Court will keep up very fairly with 
the Hansom Cabs. We felt a little disappoint¬ 
ment when we found that “Father Ching," 
the Jesuit, was not, as we had hoped from 
his name, a lineal and scandalous descendant 
of St. Francis Xavier. But the Xiametrys 
and their “ sacred ring,” and the very com¬ 
plicated way in which they murder and are 
suspected of murdering each other, will no 
doubt please the public better. 

Geobgb Saxntsbdey. 


SOME VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Bishop Liglitfoot. (Macmillans.) When go 
many bulky biographies and autobiographies 
of persons relatively insignificant are thought 
worthy of publication, it is a matter for 
real regret that there should be no prospect 
of any adequate memoir of such a unique 
personality as the late Bishop of Durham. 
In default of any such biography, the many 
pupils and friends who revered and loved him 
wiu be glad to treasure this reprint of the 
excellent memorial article which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review for January, 1893, an 
article which, though still remaining anonymous, 
evidently proceeded from the pen of one who 
had the privilege of admittance to the inner 
circle at Auckland Castle. Of special interest 
and novelty is the account of the Bishop's 
earlier years, and of the debt he owed to his 
training under Dr. Prince Lee at Birmingham, 
who in nine years sent to Cambridge thirteen 
First Class men, of whom five were Senior 
Classics and eight became Fellows of Trinity, 
and who, through his distinguished pupils, may 
claim to have been the real founder of the 
modem Cambridge school of Biblical and 
Patristic criticism. Bishop Lightfoot’s lifelong 
reverence for the greatest of his predecessors in 
the see of Durham may, it would seem, be traced 
to the eloquent lectures on Butler which were 
delivered by Dr. Lee to his senior pupils: 
lectures of which a graphic account from Bishop 
Lightfoot’s pen has been inserted in this 
volume, whicn, it may be added, brmgs out in 
a brief but masterly manner the distinguishing 
characteristics of the great Bishop—his wide and 
accurate scholarship, his mastery of patristic 
literature, his judicial fairness in controversy, 
his quiet but delightful humour, his marvellous 
humility, his deep but unobtrusive piety, his 
princely munificence, and his single-hearted 
devotion to the work before him, whether at 
Cambridge or at Durham. A striking and 
most characteristic portrait forms the frontis¬ 
piece to this admirable little book, of whioh the 
sole demerit is its extreme brevity. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By John 
Stoughton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A 
catholic and charitable spirit is the honourable 
keynote of this autobiography. The author 
quotes with approval Dr. Posey’s words about 
the Evangelicals:— 

“ Ever since I knew them,” wrote Dr. Pusey, 
“ which was not in my earliest years, I have loved 
those who are called Evangelicals. I loved them 
because they loved our Lord. I loved them for 
their zeal for souls. I often thought them narrow, 
yet I was often drawn to individuals among them, 
more than to others who held truths in oonunon 
with myself, which the Evangelicals did not hold, 
at least not explicitly.” 

We are tempted to ask the question whether 
Dr. Posey would have written thus, we will 
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mot say of German Rationalists, but, let us say, 
of the author of Ecce Homo. We fear the 
sentenoe of the High Church divine would have 
“been far different from that of his Noncon¬ 
formist admirer. Of this famous work Dr. 
Stoughton says:— 

“Whatever might be the views of the writer 
•with regard to the nature of Jesus Christ, such a 
position as he reached seems to me to involve 
Christ’s true and proper divinity. In other words, 
it is tantamount to saying that ‘ Jesus Christ is 
Laid, to the glory of God the Father.’ ” 

Dr. Stoughton, in fact, thought that Prof. Seeley 
made admissions of such a nature as to afford a 
basis for convincing arguments “in favour of 
Evangelical Christianity. Lord Shaftesbury 
regarded Ecce Homo as a work of a most per¬ 
nicious tendency. Dr. Stoughton endeavoured 
to persuade him otherwise; but in the course of 
conversation he discovered that Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury had not read the book he so severely 
condemned. He adds that ‘ 1 Lord'Shaftesbury’s 
manner was not always the same.” To no 
religious denomination—not even excluding 
his own—is Dr. Stoughton more uniformly 
sympathetic than to the Church of England, 
especially to the liberal-minded members of 
that Church. Of Dean Stanley and Archbishop 
Tait he cannot speak too highly. These two 
earnest men, and Dr. Hook, the Dean of 
Chichester, enjoyed and valued his society. 
Chapter xii., which deals with the union of 
Churoh and Dissent, so far as it is possible, is 
the most interesting in the book. We have 
only space here for one more quotation :— 

4 ‘ Archbishop Tait appreciated the relative position 
of Church and Dissent better than any other 
dignitary I have met with. He would say that 
Nonconformists had their traditions, organ¬ 
isations, endowments, and influence, which gave 
them a status they were not likely to surrender by 
bringing over what belonged to them into an 
Episcopalian organisation. A fraternal modus 
vivrndi he regarded as the object to be aimed at, 
not au absorption of Dissenting bodies into the 
Establishment. Ho, no doubt, would have pre 
ferred to see one great Church in England, under a 
moderate Episcopacy; but he seemed to cherish 
little hope of any such object being accomplished.” 

We can recommend a book none of whose 
pages are disfigured by party spite; and we 
gladly pay this tribute of respect to Dr. 
Stoughton, whose life has combined the worship 
of God with the service of man. 


Marau gives a description of his first meeting 
with Bishop Patteson, which recalls the pathos 
of the Hebrew stories that are the delight 
of childhood and old age. The Mission 
ship was expected to bring back Clement’s two 
elder brothers, who had gone away with Bishop 
Patteson the year before. Unhappily, they had 
both died, and their father and his brother 
were very angry and grieved; but Clement 
was fascinated by the Bishop’s manner, and 
crept into the boat and gave himself up to go 
away with him, much to the indignation of the 
uncle, who was very nearly shooting the Bishop 
with poisoned arrows. At last the boy got 
leave to go, and he thus finishes the account of 
the event. “ The evening was drawing on, the 
sun was sinking towards the west, as we rowed 
off to the ship and the people went up the 
steep paths into the island weeping as they 
went.” Clement shows a considerable power 
of analysis in describing Bishop Patteson’s 
treatment of his countrymen, and also his own 
mental and moral growth. The following is his 
idea of the meaning of the alphabet. “ I came 
to see that what were called m and a, or » or 
o were names of the places and shapes of our 
mouths and tongues ; because when they were 
joined together one could say that they made 
real words such as came out of one’s mouth.” 
The story deserves to be read not only by those 
who are interested in the work of Bishop 
Patteson and the Melanesian Mission, but by all 
who care to learn something of the inner life 
and the mental and spiritual capacities of a 
black race. 


The Story of a Melanesian Deacon: Clement 
Marau. Written by himself. Translated by 
B. H. Codrington, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) Dr. 
Codrington is the greatest authority upon all 
Melanesian subjects. He has written two very 
learned books, The Melanesian Languages and 
Studies in the Anthropology and Folk-lore of the 
Melanesians. These works have received the 
highest praise from English and German 
critics; but the number of those who appreciate 
them is of necessity limited, though the 
Anthropology and Folk-lore is very interesting. 
The present story of Clement Marau, which 
Dr. Codrington gives in a translation for 
English readers, is one which ought to have a 
wide circulation; and Dr. Codrington may find, 
like Sir B. Burton, that a story book brings 
greater fame than years of study devoted to 
science. Clement Marau wrote his story of 
himself in Mota, and with a view to his own 
fellow-oountrymen only. Dr. Codrington, 
who read the MS. when on a visit to Norfolk 
Island in 1893, felt that it deserved to be 
offered to English readers; and our thanks are 
due to him for his translation, which preserves 
the simplicity and, in some respects, the idiom 
of the writer. Anything which enables us to 
enter into the thoughts and feelings of a 
different race to ourselves must have it’s value, 
and this story shows in a surprising way the 
character of a Melanesian mind. Clement 


A Life of Benito Juarez, Constitutional 
President of Mexico. By Ulick B. Burke. 
(Remington.) The life of Juarez is well 
worth writing, if only as a forecast to show 
what the future of Spanish and Portuguese 
tropical America may possibly be, when the 
coloured races come to the front. For this 
pure-blooded Indian, who rose from poverty 
and ignorance, who was not only self- 
educated, but had also himself to create the 
materials for his higher education, will compare 
most favourably with any ruler of any race 
that has yet governed his native land. His 
only rival is his own fellow countryman and 
disciple, Porfirio Diaz. Mr. Burke tells the 
story of his life with all sympathy. It can 
hardly be oalled a brilliant book : it is a simple 
biography, and will be read not only for the 
story of Juarez himself, but also for the tale 
that is inseparable from it—the three years’ 
fantastic attempt at ruling Mexico by Maxi¬ 
milian of Miramar. Mr. Burke is, we think, 
a little hard on Maximilian, and does not give 
him credit enough for the good though vague 
intentions he really had. Lamentably as he 
failed in carrying out these intentions, he 
certainly meant his rule to be a benefit to the 
Mexicans; and the foreign intervention of 
which he was the victim and the scapegoat 
made Mexico a nation, and gave it something 
like a true patriotism. Our author glides 
too lightly over some of Juarez’ short¬ 
comings. It may be said in excuse that 
the confiscation and sale of church property 
has been a danger and a blot on all the Liberal 
legislation of the Latin races in both hemi¬ 
spheres ; yet surely it was unwise of Juarez to 
decree tins at a time when it was hardly 
possible that any considerable portion of the 
results of the sale of these enormous possessions, 
and the confiscation of this vast wealth, oould 
come into the public treasury. The decree added 
greatly to his enemies, and the proceeds did 
not avail to stave off financial difficulties for a 
single year. As Mr. Burke well observes, 
finance was Juarez’ weakest point. Little 
opportunity indeed could he have had to master 
this part of the science of government. There 
were none to teach him, no sound precedents to 
guide him in his native land. Personally he 


was honest and incorrupt. We oould wish to 
have heard more of his five years’ presidency 
after the execution of Maximilian. This is not 
the most romantic, but it is the most instructive 

E art of his career; and it is sadly scamped here. 

,et us be grateful, however, for what Mr. Burke 
gives us. His work will not have been written 
in vain if it helps in the least to do away with 
the remnants of that insolent and foolish con¬ 
tempt of the average Englishman for those 
whom he calls “ niggers.” Handicapped though 
they are by ancestral traditions of wrong 
suffered and of wrong done, they are sometimes 
of as great moral worth and of almost equal 
capacity and energy as himself. This is the 
lesson of the life of Juarez. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The hope has often been expressed that some 
of the many Sanskrit writings that were cer¬ 
tainly carried to China during the Middle Ages 
might vet be found in that country. Hitherto 
no authentic information has been received, 
though Dr. Edkins caught sight of some 
inscribed palm-leaves in a ruined Buddhist 
monastery, in the province of Chekiang, about 
thirty yean ago. This monastery was recently 
visited by Dr. A. O. Franke, a pupil of Prof. 
Kielhom, of Gottingen, who was able to take 
photographs and tracings of the writing. It 
turns out to be in the Nepalese character of the 
twelfth or thirteenth oentury. We hope to 
print shortly Prof. Kielhom’s report on this 
interesting discovery, together with his trans¬ 
script of the text, which is unfortunately in a 
very fragmentary condition. 

A series entitled “ Studia Sinaitica ” is 
being issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, from MSS. photographed in the convent 
library by Mrs. S. S. Lewis. Parts I and III. 
are catalogues of the Syriao and Arabic MSS. 
compiled by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, 
under the direction of the Arohbishop of Mount 
Sinai. Part II, is an Arabic version of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, and part of Ephesians, transcribed 
bv Mrs. Gibson from a ninth oentury MS. As 
all Arabic versions hitherto known, with one 
doubtful exception, have been made by western 
scribes, the judgment of scholars with regard 
to this one is awaited with considerable interest. 
Part IV. is a tract of Plutarch’s on the advan¬ 
tage to be derived from a man’s enemies, tran¬ 
scribed by Mr. Rendel Harris from the 
Aristides MS., and edited by Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle. 

The Clarendon Press will publish imme¬ 
diately, in a limited edition and handsomely 
printed, a volume of Latin Prose Versions, by 
various scholars, edited by Prof. G. G. Ramsay, 
of Glasgow. Among the contributors are 
Conington, Shilleto, Henry Nettleship, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, Prof. Butcher, Prof. Posigate, 
the Rev. W. W. Merry, the Rev. E. C. Wick¬ 
ham, Dr. J. E. Sandys, Dr. J. S. Reid, Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwiok, and Mr. E. D. A. Morshead. 

Messes. Swah Sonnehschein & Co. have in 
the press a new work by Mr. David G. Ritchie, 
of Jesus College, Oxford, on Natural Rights. 
The first part will oontain an historical sketch 
of the theory of natural rights and of the in¬ 
fluence of the idea of “ nature ” in ethics and 
politics, followed by a philosophical analysis of 
the conception of “right.” The second part 
will examine in detail the more important of 
the alleged natural rights, which have been 
conspicuous in the American and French 
Declarations—the question of toleration being 
discussed at greatest length. None of the con¬ 
tents of the book have previously appeared in 
print, except a chapter on “The Right of 
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Property,” which is published this month, in 
an Italian translation, in La Riforma Sociale. 
The work will form a volume in “The Library 
of Philosophy,” of which Mr. J. H. Muirhead 
is editor. 

Mu, Edward Clodd will shortly issue, 
through Messrs. Longmans, an abridgment of 
his Story of Creation, under the title of “ A 
Primer of Evolution.” The book will be copy¬ 
righted in the United States. 

Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co. 
announce for early publication: Railway Policy 
in India, by Mr. Horace Bell, consulting 
engineer for State Railways to the Government 
of India. This work is, by permission, based 
upon the records of the Government, but must 
in no way be regarded as having any official 
authority. 

Mr. William Le Queux’s forecast, The Great 
War in Enyland in 1897, will be published by 
the Tower Publishing Company early in June, 
illustrated by Mr. T. 8. C. Crowther, who is 
responsible for the military pictures, and by 
Capt. Cyril Field, who has portrayed the 
naval incidents. In order that the descriptions 
of our forts and the topographical details shall 
be correct, the author has visited, in company 
with military and naval experts, every town 
and village in which hostilities are supposed to 
occur. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish immediately a novel by a new writer, 
Mr. John Meredith, entitled Laura Arbuthnot. 
It deals with the efforts of an ostracised woman 
to reconstruct her life, and the attempts of 
other people to render such reconstruction 
impossible. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish next 
week a novel, in three volumes, by Mr, George 
Halse, entitled Phil Hathaway's Failures. 

Mr. Arthur L. Salmon is about to repub¬ 
lish, with Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., half a 
dozen of his poems from the magazines. 

Maurus Jokai has granted to Mr. Louis 
Felbermann, the hon. secretary of the Hun¬ 
garian Association in London, the sole right to 
translate and publish his works in Great 
Britain and the colonies. 

The titles of the publications to be issued 
under the direction of Mr. J. M. Stoddart (for 
many years editor of Lippincotl’s Magazine), 
are The New Science Review (a quarterly, to 
appear in July), and The Transatlantic (a 
monthly). The new periodicals will be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in England and the 
United States. 

A new edition of Scrivelshy: the Home of 
the Champions, by Mr. Samuel Lodge, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It has been revised and consider¬ 
ably enlarged, and now contains an extended 
pedigree of the Dymoke family. 

In the course of a month the first thousand 
of Mr. William Canton’s little book, The In¬ 
visible Playmate, has been exhausted, and a 
second edition is on the point of publication. 
An American edition has also been arranged 
for. 

Messrs. Southam & Co., of St. Paul’s- 
buildings, Paternoster-row, have conceived the 
idea of compiling a Guide and Directory of 
Publishers, Periodicals, and Newspapers, with 
the special object of helping authors to ascer¬ 
tain beforehand where their MSS. are most likely 
to find acceptance. Messrs. Southam & Co. 
will be glad to receive any suggestions on tho 
subject. 

In the list of “ birthday ” honours, are the 
names of Mr. Isaac Pitman, originator of the 
phonographic system of shorthand; and Mr. T. 
Wetnysa Reid, editor of the Speaker, who have 


both been knighted. The following is the text 
of the letter which the Prime Minister addressed 
to Mr. Pitman on the occasion :— 

“ It is with great pleasure that I make the intima¬ 
tion to you that the Queen has been pleased to 
confer on you the honour of knighthood. I have 
recommended this distinction on the ground of 
your great services to stenography, and the im¬ 
mense utility of that art. It was always a 
cherished hope of mine to obtain a recognition of 
these, which it is a sensible satisfaction to have 
realised.” 

From Tuesday to Thursday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late William Parker Hammond, 
of Pampisford Hall, near Cambridge. It is a 
good working collection of standard modern 
works in history, archaeology, and art; but it 
does not appear to include any of those rarities 
which are now alone sought after. We may, 
however, mention a copy of Pennant’s Account 
of London (G vols., 1805), illustrated with about 
1300 additional portraits and plates. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the list of those upon whom 
it is proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford, at the ensuing Encaenia: 
the Earl of Kimberley, the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, Sir Edward Fry (late Lord Justice), 
Lord Justice Davey, Captain Mahan, Prof. 
Palmer (of Dublin), Prof. J. H. Middleton (of 
Cambridge), Prof. W. M. Ramsay (of Aberdeen), 
M. Emile Boutmy, and Mr. Francis Galton. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons has 
been elected by the master and fellows of 
Balliol to be visitor of their college, in the 
room of the late Lord Bowen. 

Mr. G. W. Prothero, of King’s College, 
has been approved by the general board of 
studies at Cainbridgo for the degree of doctor 
in letters. We understand that Mr. Prothero 
is a candidate for the newly-founded chair of 
history at Edinburgh. 

Among the candidates for the chair of his¬ 
tory at Glasgow are—Mr. Oscar Browning; 
Prof. Tout, of Owens College; Prof. Ashley, 
of Harvard; Prof. Montagu, of University 
College, London; and Mr. H. Morse Stephens. 

The election to the Adams chair of Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, has been indefinitely post¬ 
poned. 

The Rede Lecture at Cambridge will be 
delivered by Mr. J. W. Clark, Registrary of the 
University, on Wednesday, June 13. The place 
chosen is one of the lecture rooms of the New 
Museum, on account of the convenience for 
illustrating the lecture with lantern slides. 
The Bubject is “ The Position, Arrangement, 
and Fittings of Libraries during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, with Special Notes 
on the System of Chaining Books.” 

Prof. Rhys will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford next Friday, in the hall of Jesus 
College, upon “ The Ancient Britons.” 

The following have been appointed a select 
committee to prepare a statute for carrying into 
effect the resolutions recently adopted by Con¬ 
gregation at Oxford, for establishing new 
degrees to be oonferred after a special course of 
study or research : The Provost of Oriel, Prof. 
By water, Prof. Poulton, Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson, the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, and 
Mr. Joseph Wells. 

The Oxford Magazine for May 30 contains 
an admirable obituary notice of the late George 
John Romanes, contributed by E. B. P. 

Mr. Sidney Hickson, some time deputy 
professor of anatomy at Oxford, has been 
appointed to the Beyer chair of zoology in 


Owens College, Manchester, vacant by the 
death of Dr. A. Milnes Marshall. 

The Scottish Universities Commission have 
recently issued a draft ordnance for the en¬ 
couragement of original research, ■which 
deserves the attention of those who are con¬ 
sidering similar schemes at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Senatus Academicus is 
empowered to make regulations, under which 
graduates and others may be permitted to 
engage in special study or scientific investiga¬ 
tion within the university. The University 
Court may establish research fellowships, and 
may also make grants in aid of the expenses of 
special research. Research students may be 
admitted to the degrees of Doctor of Science 
and Doctor of Letters, after two years’ 
residence, and on the presentation of an 
approved thesis; but it is provided that a 
period of not less than five years must have 
elapsed since their graduation in arts. 


OBITUARY. 

THE HON. RODEN NOEL 
A wide circle of friends will have been shocked 
to hear the news of the death of Roden Noel. 
It is less than three weeks since he came np to 
London from his home in West Brighton to 
lecture on the poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson 
before the Irish Literary Society—for he 
reckoned himself an Irishman on the mother's 
side. Then he started for a trip to the Con¬ 
tinent, and died very suddenly from heart 
disease at Maintz. Up till a few years ago 
he had lived an active life, enjoying to the 
full walking, climbing (above all), swimming, 
and never so happy as when sharing the out- 
of-door pursuits of the common folk. These 
democratic sympathies were veiy conspicuous 
in his latest book, Poor People's Christmas. 
Not less marked in his character was a vein oi 
mysticism, which was, perhaps, derived from 
the strange experiences he met with daring an 
early tour in Eastern lands, and was certainly 
intensified by his philosophical studies. At 
heart he was a genuine poet, brimming over 
with enthusiasm, sympathy, and imagination. 
But, unfortunately, in these days of con¬ 
summate craftsmanship, he was lacking in that 
one talent which so many of his inferiors 
possess. Also, he wrote too much ; and pos¬ 
terity will remember him only in Anthologies. 
Those, however, who were privileged to know 
him, will long cherish his memory as a brilliant 
talker, an appreciative and charitable critic, 
and a most affectionate friend. 


PROF. LEWIS FELMERI. 

Dr. Lewis Felmeri, the newly elected Rector 
Magnificus of the University of Kolozsv.ir, 
died at that town on May 22, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

Dr. Felmcri’s name was not unknown in 
London among those who are interested in 
education. He spent some time in England 
during the winter of 1879-80, having been 
sent on a mission by Dr. Trefort, Hungarian 
Minister for Worship and Education, to study 
and report on education in England. The 
result of his inquiries was contained in two 
stout octavo volumes, for which the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences awarded him a prize. 0! 
this report the present writer wrote a summary 
in Macmillan's Magazine, and it was also 
reviewed in the Journal of Education. He 
wrote besides a book on “ The Theory of Edu¬ 
cation,” and articles and reviews without 
number. 

Bom at Szekely-Udvarhely, the son ol 
poor parents, Dr. Felmeri, as professor at 
Kolozsvar, was one of the founders of the 
Emke, a society for the maintenance of what¬ 
ever is Hungarian in Transylvania. 

A. J. P. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia do la Historia 
for April contains the report of Seiior Madra/.o 
on Hinojosa’s “ Materiales para la Historia de 
Kspaha en el Archivo seereto de la Santa Sede.” 
In eighteen months Hinojosa examined some 
30,000 volumes of printed documents and MSS. 
in various collections in Rome and Italy, and 
gives a more or less detailed catalogue of them. 
The work will be indispensable to all students 
of Spanish history. The rest of the number is 
occupied with an account of the Councils of 
Carrion and Leon in the early years of the 
twelfth century, and notices of Roman remains 
that have been found recently in Almeria and 
elsewhere. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Df.uio, G.. n. G. v. Brzold. Die kirchliehe Baukunat der 
Abendlandee. 6. Lfgr. Stuttgart: Cotta. 42 61. 

De la Fanuiiata. H. Deux Draiues d'amour: Anne de 
Boleyn—Elizabeth. Paris : Ollendorff. 7 fr. 60 c. 
Dobisox, L. Alfred de Vigny et la podaie politique. Faria: 
Didier. 8 fr. BO c. 

Fabixhlli. A. Grillparzeru. Lope de Vega. Berlin: Felber. 
8 M. EO Pf. 

Feuillst, Madame Octave. Quolques anmee de ma vie. 

Paris: Calmann Levy. 7 fr 50 c. 

Fmii-.R*, O. Chapu: aa Vie et son (Eavre. Paris: Plon. 
12 fr. 

Fillio.v, E. Entre Slaves. Paris: Bellier. 8 fr. £0 c. 
Jacolliot, L. Le Voyage au pays des jangles. Paris: 
Dentu. 4 fr. 

Beinacu, Joseph. Pages republicaines. Paris: Alcan. 
8fr. 60 c. 

Beiskiold, la Baronne Waldemar de. Le Carmel do la 
Vallde des Consuls. Paris: Andre. 5 f. 

BfniLLOT, P. Les travaux publics et les mines. Paris: 
Rothschild. 40 fr. 

Boon:, Memoixes du general comtc de. Un aide de camp de 
Napoleon. Paris: I irmin-Didot. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Tuebck, H. Die Uebereinstimmung v. Kuno Fischers u. 
Hermann Tiircke Hamlet-Erkliiiung. Jena: Mauke. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

Vf.bi.v, A. L'Escadron des Cent-Qardes. Paris: Ollen¬ 
dorff. 7fr. 60 c. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bisxtnra, Fiirst v. Politische Reden. 10. Bd. 1894-6. 
B.uttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

GEEYs.J. B. Gescbiehte der Benediktiner-ibtei Abdinghof 
in Paderborn. Paderbcrn : Junsermann. 2 M. 75 f. 
Zaun, A. Btudhn iib. Johannes Calvin. Giitersloh: Bertels¬ 
mann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbitzblmayi:, M. Hymenomjeeten. XIII. Hymenomyceten 
aus Hiidbayern. 10. Tl. Berlin: Fritdhinder. 30 61. 
Korx, A. E. Theorie der Gravitation u. der elekriischen 
Erecheinungen auf Grundlage der Hydrcdyn&mik. 2. 
Thl. 1. Abschn. Berlin: Diimmler. 3 M. 

Lauciie, W. Deutsche Pomologie. Berlin : Parey. 25 51. 
Mkvf.b, A. B. Die Philippines II. Negritos. Dresden: 
Stengel. 100 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, ETC. 

Blase, H. Geschiehte d. Plusquanspeifekts im Liteinisohen. 
Giessen: Ricker. 3 M. 

Carhhbk, A. Ntmvelles sources de MeVae de Khoren. 

Supplement. W:en : Gernld & Co. 3 M. 50 Pf. 
Hexobyoh, J. Blelluug dfsfranzOaisehen Adjective. Leipzig: 
Fock. 2 M. 

Moroexsters, O. Curae Catullianae. Gr.-Lichterfeld. 1 M. 
Ecursiuke. Th. _ Die Alexandrinieehe Toreutik. Uotersuch- 
uog-n Ub. die gri-eh. Gold^chmiedekunst im Ptolemiier- 
reiche. 1. Thl. Leipzig: Hiizel. 10 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME NEW GREEK PAPYRI. 

Vienna : May 19, 1894. 

In view of the controversy proceeding in the 
Academy on the text of the Septuagint and the 
Bible, if for nothing else, your readers will pro¬ 
bably be interested to hear about several Greek 
papyri and vellum fragments, which I obtained 
In Cairo. 

Of these, far the most important is a papyrus 
containing Ezekiel v. 12 to vi. 3 in Origen’s text 
of the Septuagint, as is shown by the use of 
the Hexaplaric signs. The papyrus is ascribed 
by Dr. Earl Wessely to the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth century a.d. : i.e., 
qnly fifty or sixty years after the death of 


Origen, and probably 300 years before the 
date of the earliest MS. of Ezekiel, which con¬ 
tains the readings of Origen, the Codex 
Marchalianus, ascribed to the seventh century. 
From this Codex the papyrus differs in several 
places. 

Of less interest are a small fragment of the 
“Canticum Canticorum,” perhaps of the seventh 
century, and four fragments of Homer, 
belonging to the first three or four centuries 
a.d. Of these tho largest contains thirty-three 
lines of Book VIII. of the Iliad, the others 
belong to Books VIII. and XII. of the Iliad, 
and V. of the Odyssey. 

The rest of the papyri consist mainly of letters 
and law-documents of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned a fragment of a Latin-Greok vocabulary, 
Greek characters being used for the Latin 
words; a document dated in the reign of 
Pertinax, an emperor whose name has been 
very rarely found in papyri; and the beginning 
of a contract written in uncials in 205-6 a.d., 
the fourteenth year of the emperors Septimius 
Severus, Garacalla, and Geta, whose name was 
subsequently erased. 

The velluui fr agments include small pieces of 
chaps, xii. and xiii. of Zacharias in the Septua- 
giut, and of chap. viii. of St. Mark’s Gospel, in 
uncial hands closely resembling those of the 
earliest Biblical codices, and therefore pro¬ 
bably not later than the fifth century. 

B. P. Grenfell. 


SOME ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

Oxford: May 90, 1694. 

As Mr. Bradley’s Part of the New English 
Dictionary is now steadily progressing through 
the letter F, it may be well to place on record 
early instances of two / words which will be 
found in a volume of Old English interlinear 
glosses to Aldhelm and other authors that I 
hope to send to the press this summer. 

The one is “ fledged,” Middle English Jligge, 
flegye, for which the dictionaries give no quota¬ 
tion earlier than from the fifteenth century. 
In Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary it is regarded 
as a Scandinavian loan-word, from Old Norse 
./leygr; but in the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society for 1881-2 Prof. Zupitza 
pointed out the impossibility of such a deriva¬ 
tion, and showed that it must come from an 
unrecorded Old English Jlycge (Ettmiiller cites 
the word, but without reference) = Modern 
German Jliigge, the English form “fledged” 
having the Kentish e in place of the Midland i. 
The word conjectured by Prof. Zupitza actually 
exists ; for I recently met with an eleventh 
century instance of it among some glosses to 
the Fables of Avianus, whero a scribe has ex¬ 
plained the Latin inplumes by un Jligge. 

Of the word “ flank ” the dictionaries seem 
to record no instance earlior than about 1300, 
but it must have been introduced (probably 
from Old French) some two centuries before 
that; for in a Prudeutius MS. in the British 
Museum I found a number of Old English 
glosses written apparently about the end of 
the eleventh century, and among them ilia — 
Jlances . As other English glosses in the same 
MS. have the weakened ending -es (for -as) in 
the plural (e.g., blanks, oj'erfenges, strenges, &c.), 
there can be no doubt that this Jlances is an 
early instance of tho use of the word in 
English, 

In the preface to my History of the Holy Rood- 
Tree, I mentioned that the instance of the word 
“root” which occurs on page 4, was the 
oldest hitherto reoorded (tho MS. was written 
about 1150-1175). I had overlooked a some¬ 
what earlier example in the Peterborough 
Chronicle for tho year 1127, gif he mihte ben 
rotfeet on Engkland (rotfest, “rootfast,” is from 
Old Norse rbtfastr). ( 


Tho same Rood-Tree legend contains three 
early instances of the word “ hoop ” ; to these 
I can now add a fourth, though somewhat 
later, example of the word from one of the 
MSS. of the so-called Consiliatio Cnuti recently 
edited by Liebermann. In the MS. belonging 
to the Earl of Leicester, written about 1230, 
there is an explanation given of the expression 
collarinm canis, which runs as follows: 
“Anglice dicitur hundes hoppe quasi canis 
circularium, quia hop = circulus ” (<•/. Lieber- 
maun, p. 29). 

Of the word “ Puck ” the earliest instance 
given in the dictionaries is from the second half 
of the thirteenth century. In the Englische 
Stndien xi. 511, Kluge called attention to an 
Old English gloss in the Prudentius MS. at 
Boulogne (ed. Holder, Germania, vol. xxiii.) 
which, as printed, reads, vagantes daemones — 
wandrigende wuean ; and he suggested, no doubt 
rightly, that wuean has been misread for paean. 
I have since found an undoubted example of 
the word in an Old English gloss (eloventh 
century) to Aldhelm’s Riddles, where larbala is 
rendered by puca ; and I believe we also have 
the same word in the pucan wylle (goblin’s 
well) which occurs in a charter of King 
Edmund, a.d. 916, relating to land in 
Somerset (Birch, Cart. Sax. ii., 575). We may, 
therefore, admit puca into our Old English 
dictionaries as a well authenticated word (cf. 
Old Norse piiki). The derived form “ puckle,” 
which Haliiwell cites as meaning “ spirit, 
ghost,” is the Old English pa cel (cf. Iviuge, 
l.c.), and Kluge compares with it the Pucelan 
ryrice (Pucklechurch, oo. Gloucester) in the 
Chronicle. 

Arthur S. Napier. 


SOME OLD-ENGLISn PLACE-NAMES. 

London: May 90,1894. 

The index to Kemble’s Codex Diplomatics 
identifies the xEwelburhe heme diche of charter 
No. 654 with Alderbury in Wiltshire. The 
identification is, on the face of it, absurd, as 
the charter relates to land at Littloton-on- 
Severn, in Gloucestershire; but this is not the 
only blunder involved. The date of the charter 
is 986, but the schedule of boundaries as given 
by Kemble (from a MS. of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury) is a modernised version in the orthography 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The 
scribe has mistaken a thorn for a wyn ; the 
original reading must have been xEWlburhe- 
hkma die, the dike of the inhabitants of iEthel- 
burh’s " haui ”—iEthelburh being the name of 
a woman, not of a place. 

Writers of histories of England are accus¬ 
tomed to say that King Alfred married “ tho 
daughter of .Ethelred, sumamed the Mickle, 
ealdorman of the Gainas, whose name survives 
in Gainsborough ” (Freeman, article “ iElfred ” 
in the Dictionary of National Biography). Now 
Gegnesburh certainly does not mean “ the fort 
of the Gainas,” for the first element of the 
name is a genitive singular; and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is not a particle of 
evidence that Asser’s Gaini lived near Gains¬ 
borough at all. If that writer’s iEthelred 
Mueil is the same person as the “ Mucel dux,” 
“ Mucoel dux,” who subscribes various charters, 
it would seem more likely that he had to do 
with Western than with Eastern Mercia.* The 
name cannot be the Old-Euglish myccl. I do 
not know it as a Welsh namo, or I should think 
he might have been a Briton who had assumed 
the name of JEthelred on his marringe with tho 
Mercian princess, Eadburh. It would be well 
to discard the pseudo-English form Gainas, as 


* In 830 he obtained a life interest in ten hides 
of land in Worcestershire. In 840 he subscribed 
a charter relating to Bromyard iu Herefordshire. 
Is it a mere coincidence that in Bromyard parish 
there is a place called Gaines f 
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there ia a possibility that Asser’s Gaini may be 
a formation of his own with the Latin suffix 
-inus, though it may represent an O.E. Gegnas 
or Gaingas. 

It is stated in many popular books that the 
name of Anglesey means “Englishmen’s 
island.” Apart from the intrinsic unlikelihood 
of this meaning, the Old-English expression of 
it would have been Eugla-ig, which would 
have given some such modern form as Ingley. 
The name is the Old-Norse Onguls-ey, perhaps 
meaning “ the island of the strait.” 

Henry Bradley. 


chaucer’s town of lepe. 

Cambridge: May 36,1894. 

Chaucer mentions the town of Lepe twioe in 
his Pardoner’s Tale, and tells us it is in Spain. 
Tyrwhitt says that, according to the geo¬ 
graphers, it is not far from Cadiz. I find a 
fuller account in Pineda’s Spanish Dictionary 
(1740): 

“ Zsps, a Town in the Province of Andaluzia in 
Spain, on the banks of the river Salies, not far 
from Ayamonte, and half a league from the Sea; 
has a good old Castle, a fruitful Territory, 700 
Inhabitants, one Parish, one Monastery of Friars, 
and one of Nuns. Anciently called Leptis.” 

Ayamonte is very easy to find, for it is close 
to the southern extremity of the boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. It thus appears 
that Lepe was the nearest place to England 
whence wines could come from the South of 
Spain, 

Walter W. Skeat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Jons 8, 7.80 pm. Ethical: “Religion and Doo- 
tdne,” by Prof. E. 8. Btseley. 

Monday, Jane 4, 4.80 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Causes of 
the Lee Age,” by Mr. Warren Upham. 

S p.m. Royal Institution; General Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.S0 p.m. Carlyle Society: ‘‘Raskin and Econo¬ 
mies,” by Dr. W. C. Coupland. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Immateriality of the 
Rational Soul,” by Dr. W. L. Gildea. 

Tuesday, June 8, 8 p .m. Royal Institution; “ The Modern 
Microscope,” III, by the Rev. W. H. Dellinger. 

5 pjn. Anglo-Russian literary Society: “Russian 
Ideals?’ by Mr/K. Kushkoff. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “An Unknown 
Aramaic Version, by Theodosias of Rome, of the Song 
of the Three Children,” by the Rer. Dr. E. Garter; “The 
God Ninip,” by Mr. Theo. G. Pinohee. 

8.80 p.m. Zoologieal; “ The Opoesums of the Sena 
doe Orgaoa, Bio dcJaneiro, Brazil,’’by Dr. E. A. Goeldl; 
“ The New Algerian Gazelle, Sazella loilni," by Mr. O. 
Thomas: “NecroUmur ana its Affinities, ana Betro- 
greeWye Evolution in the Lemnroida and the Mammala. 
generally,” by Dr. C. L Forsyth Major; " An Abnormal 
Vertebral Column of the Bull-frog,” by Dr. W. Bonham. 

Wfdxisday, June 6,4p.m. Archaeologioal Institute; “An 
Early Seventeenth Century Contract for the in c hing of an 
Organ for the Chapel In Chirk Castle by a hitherto un¬ 
recorded Organ-maker.” by Dr. E. J. Hopkins: “ Certain 
Methods of meeting Heads of Societies practised in the 
Middle Ages,” by Dr. J. Wickham Legg. 

8 pjn. Geological: “ The Banded Structure of 
Some Tertiary Gabbroo in the Isle of Skye,” by Sir 
Archibald GeUde and Mr. J. J. H. Teall; “The Car¬ 
boniferous Dole rites and Tufls of Derbyshire,” by Mr. 
H. H. Arnold-Bemroee; “The Origin of the Permain 
Breccias of the Midlands, and a Comparison of them with 
the Upper Carboniferous Glacial Deposits of India and 
Australia,” by Mr. B. D. Oldham. 

8 pm. Elizabethan: “ Spenser’s Heroines,” by Mr. 
L. Arthur Bdminson. 

Thursday, June 7. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "Egyptian 
Decorative Art,” lit, by Prof. Petrie. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Stipules and tha Protection of 
Buds,” by Sir John Lubbock. 

8 p.m Chemical: “ The Nature of Phosphorescence,” 

S r Mr. Herbert Jackson; “ The Oryetallography of tne 
ormal Sulphates of Potassium Rubidium and Caesium,” 
by Mr. A. E Tntton; “ The Boiling Points of Homologons 
Compounds,” II., by Dr. James walker. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


8.80 p.m. Antiquaxie*. 

Friday, June 8, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Newto 
Constant of Gravitation,” by Mr. C. V. Boys. 
Batueday, June 9.8pm. Royal Institution: “The E 
and Society,” III., by Mr. B. W. Lowe. 

8.45p.m. Botanic; General Fortnightly Meetin 
4 p.m. Zoological: “ Sketches in Geographical 
tribuUon,” IV., by Mr. F. £. Beddard. 


18 , 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Newtonian 

of Gravitation,” by Mr. C. Y. Boys. 

one 9.8 pm. Boyal Institution: “The Stage 


’ IV., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. 
Thorpe. (Macmillans.) Prof. Thorpe has been 
well advised in gathering into a single volume 
a dozen lectures, addresses, and memoirs, in 
which, from time to time, he had discussed 
the discoveries of many eminent workers 
in chemistry and chemical physics. The 
work does not profess to offer a com¬ 
plete history of the sciences of which it 
treats: the names of Black, Dalton, Davy, 
Berzelius, Liebig, and Hofmann, are indeed 
only incidentally mentioned. But we are here 
presented with well-drawn studies of Robert 
Boyle, Michael Faraday, and Thomas Graham 
among the physicists, and of Joseph Priestley, 
Henry Cavendish, Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, 
Friedrich Wohler, Jean Baptiste Andrg Dumas, 
Hermann Eopp, and Dmitri Ivanowitsh 
Mendeleeff among the chemists. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on modern synthetical 
chemistry, which may be said to date from the 
year 1828, when Wohler effected the trans¬ 
formation of the artificial salt ammonium 
cyanate into the natural base, urea. There is 
a tendency, even among men of culture, to 
confuse the sciences of chemistry and physios. 
For example, Faraday is constantly spoken 
of as a great chemist. The confusion 
has been emphasised of recent years by 
the fact that several important chairs of 
ohemistry are now occupied by physicists. 
Moreover, the two sciences have become more 
and more interwoven, physical conceptions 
having served to explain many of the purely 
chemical properties and transformations of 
matter. It ia not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that a very large number of Prof. Thorpe’s 
pages are occupied with an account of dis¬ 
coveries in physics. AU is dearly told in 
simple language; nor are the picturesque and 
playful touches, which impart vitality to 
biographical sketches, wanting in these essays. 
The author can be emphatic enough when 
occasion demands, as in his authoritative 
defence (pp. 110-141) of the daims of Priestley 
and Cavendish to certain important discoveries 
which M. Berthelot, the perpetual secretary of 
the Academie des Sciences, virtually assigns to 
Lavoisier. Lavoisier did indeed overthrow the 
theory of phlogiston, but he did not discover 
oxygen, nor the composition of water. 
The book before ns is well printed, and its com¬ 
ponent essays have been carefully revised. 
There are, however, a few misprints and mis¬ 
takes which have escaped correction. Robert 
Boyle, the seventh son of an earl, is not 
aocuratdy described as a "young nobleman” 
(p. 3). The year 1703 (p. 96) is given as the 
date on which Lavoisier, who was not bom 
until 1743, was placed on tbe Administrative 
Committee of the Ferine-general. On p. 284 
the word “ tubes ” has been substituted for 
cubes, destroying the sense of the statement. 
And the common mistake of compositors and 
ohemioal beginners in writing “phosphorous,” 
when the element phosphorus is meant, is per¬ 
petrated on p. 352. 

Physiological Chemistry of the Animal Body. 
By Arthur Gamgee. (Macmillans.) Though 
practically an independent work, this text¬ 
book forms the second volume of a treatise, of 
whioh the first volume was published in 1880 
under the above title, and in whioh the ele¬ 
mentary tissues of the animal body, including 
the blood, the lymph, and the chyle, were dis¬ 
cussed from the chemical standpoint. The work 
now before ns is devoted to the consideration 
of the physiological chemistry of digestion in 
health and in disease. It is a great deal more 
than a well-ordered compilation. Not only 
have all the more important original memoirs 


bearing on his subject been consulted; but Dr. 
Gamgee has critically weighed the conclusions 
of other physiologists, modifying or extending 
them, in not a few instances, by means of 
researches conducted by himself. It would be 
impossible, within the limits of a necessarily 
brief notice, to offer a detailed estimate of the 
value of Dr. Gamgee’s text-book; one can bat 
commend it in general terms as affording' the 
fullest and most exact account, in the English 
language, of the physiological chemistry 
of digestion. To this most inadequate expres¬ 
sion of approval may be added a few words as 
to the arrangement and mode of treatment of 
the subjects discussed in the volume. The 
author begins by describing the production and 
the functions of saliva, adding at the close of 
chap. i. directions for its analysis. Gastric 
digestion and the gastric juice are next dis¬ 
cussed in the same manner, but with the 
greater fulness which the importance of these 
subjects demands. Ohap. iii. is occupied with 
an account of the pancreas, pancreatic juice, and 
pancreatic digestion. The bile and its numerous 
constituents sire treated of in the two succeed¬ 
ing chapters; while in chaps. vL, vii., and 
viii. are described jaundioe and the action of 
cholalogues, the formation of biliary calculi, 
and the analysis of bile and biliary products. 
The intestinal canal, the intestinal jnioe, and 
the action of intestinal micro-organisms, sure 
folly discussed in the light of recent investiga¬ 
tions, in chapters ix. to xi. The large intestine 
and tiie processes of which it is the seat are 
described in chapter xii. A concluding chapter 
treats of the modifications observed in the 
ohemioal processes of digestion in some divisions 
of the animal kingdom. The volume concludes 
with six appendioes, most of which are devoted 
to chemical methods as applied to physiological 
laboratory work. We are glad to see that the 
author has availed himself of the masterly 
researches of Dr. 0. A. MacMunn in the 
spectroscopy of biliary pigments (see the 
coloured plates, i. and ii.). Two misprints 
only, not noticed in the corrigenda, have we 
met with. The second of them, which ooonrs 
in the table on page 132, is the more important, 
and will, we fear, puzzle any student who 
is working through this text-book. Twenty- 
seven percentages are wrongly given, owing to 
the order of the elements having been changed 
from nitrogen, sulphur, oxygen, to oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur. Readers or this table will 
be surprised to see that the albumoses oontain 
24 per oent. of sulphur and little more than 
1 per oent of nitrogen. The other misprint, 
for so it seems, will be found on page 121, in 
the schema of proteid decomposition by adds, 
where the names of the three end-products— 
hemipeptone, leucin, and tyrosin—are printed 
twice over. 


The Alchemical Essence and the Chemical 
Element. By M. M. P. Muir. (Longmans.) 
The alternative title of this booklet is “An 
Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging.” It 
is a well-written essay, discussing the problem 
of the essential unity of matter without throw¬ 
ing any new light on it, unless the suggestion 
(p. 90) as to the constitution of the hydrogen- 
atom be really novel. It is difficult to see why 
these pages have been published in a separate 
form, or to define the class of readers for whose 
fintruotion they were intended. Yet they may 
serve as a caution against the revival of the un- 
ruitfnl speculations of the alchemists. 

Manures and the Principles of Manuring. By 
C. M. Aikman. (Blackwoods.) This technical 
manual oontains several well-written chapters, 
suoh as those on “ Nitrogen in relation to Agri¬ 
culture,” “Nitrification,” and “ Farm-yard 
Manure.” Bat the book is not uniformly 
good. The author has not studied the 
Jahresbericht der Agrikultur-Chemie, the 
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"Versuchs-stationen, and the Annales Agrono- 
miques as he ought to have done. He has 
relied too much on second-hand authorities. 
It is really too late in the day to quote the 
threadbare analyses, now a third of a century 
olrl, of the late Prof. W. Anderson. He rele¬ 
gates precise figures and exact details to 
appendices, and these are for the most part 
inadequate or inaccurate. His mineralogy and 
geology are seriously at fault. It is particularly 
unfortunate that a figure has been omitted 
in the expression for one of the most important 
compounds in agricultural chemistry; for Mr. 
Aihman gives (p. 210) Ca(PO.i).. as the formula 
for tribasic calcium phosphate. Is not 
“calcareous stones” (p. 211) a too vague 
expression? What is “Lias chalk?” And 
how can felspar be said (p. 211) to contain 1 
per cent, of phosphoric acid ? 


sustained over successive syllables, then the 
note is written only once, over the first 
syllable. Finally, M. Reinach points out how 
greatly the stylo of the music is varied to suit 
the sentiment of the poetry, and suggests 
comparison with Wagner. 


OBITUARY. 


THE GREEK HYMNS FROM DELPHI. 
"We have received a reprint from the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellenique (Paris: Thorin), 
the organ of the French School at Athens, con¬ 
taining two papers on the hymns with music 
discovered in the course of the excavations at 
Delphi. M. Henri Weil writes on the text; 
and M. Theodore Reinach—“ qui est musicien 
et qui sait de la musique des anciens autant 
qu’il nous est donne d’en savoir ”—on the 
music. There was first found, it seems, a Paean 
to the Pythian Apollo, engraved on a stele, in 
characters that are roughly assigned to one of 
the three centuries before the Christian era. It 
is preserved almost complete, together with a 
decree of the Delphians voting honours to the 
poet, whose name was Aristonoos. M. Weil 
prints the text in the uncials and irregular 
lines of the original, and then divides it into 
six double stanzas. The metre is Glyconian, as 
in Anacreon and in the familiar poem of 
Catullus: “ Dianae sumus in fide.” He also 
points out the following compound words, not 
found elsewhere— 'np6TiKTOs,8Krwi6p.arTis, xAMpdro- 
/ior, fvA.'j Bay os, etirovoi, and i^a^pivtc, This hymn 
has no musical notation. Those which have are 
unfortunately in fragments, including four large 
pieces and a number of small ones. They 
belong to two hymns, one in the Paeonio and 
the other in the Glyconian metre, which are 
also distinguished by a different musical nota¬ 
tion. From a reference to the attempt of the 
Gauls on Delphi, the date of tho Paoonic 
hymn is probably circa 278 b.c. If two large 
fragments are joined together, about thirty 
more or less complete lines can be deciphered. 
Apart from the musical notation, it is inter¬ 
esting to find that a vowel or diphthong is 
repeated, when it is intended to be sung on two 
notes : e.g., At»\<pla-nv, QmoifSov ; and that certain 
diphthongs are not repeated, but divided into 
their elements : e.g., raolpar, eotihtpov. This last 
shows, if proof were still needed, that v in 
these dipthongs still preserved its original 
value of u. Other curious forms are mtau<n and 
(c\urai««f. One of tho smaller fragments in 
Paeonic metre is accompanied with instrumental 
(not vocal) notation. Another small fragment, 
which is apparently in Glyconian metre, is 
dated in the archonship of Euthydomos, which 
M. Homolle places circa 40 b.c. Following 
after M. Weil’s restoration of the text, M. 
Reinach transcribes the melody in modem 
musical notation. For the performance of this 
difficult task, he was greatly assisted by the 
discovery that almost all the signs employed 
are identical with those assigned by Alypius 
to the chromatic variety of the Phrygian 
“ tone.” The time is five-eighths, and several of 
the progressions sound unusual to our ears. The 


BRIAN HODGSON. 

The Nestor of the Indian Civil Service, and 
one of the greatest of English orientalists, 
died on May 23, at 48, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson was bom in 
1800, at Macclesfield, being the eldest son of 
a banker there. After a school education at 
that town and at Richmond, he entered 
Haileybury College in 1816, where he won 
prizes for classics and Bengali. Among his 
contemporaries were Sir George Russell Clerk, 
twice Governor of Bombay; and Sir Frederick 
Currie, Resident at Lahore after the first Sikh 
War. Sir Walter Elliot, of Madras, who 
shared his scientific curiosity, was two years 
his junior. Having received a writership on 
the Bengal establishment, he landed at Calcutta 
in 1818, the year of Warren Hastings’ death; 
his term of service was finished before Lord 
Hardinge became Governor-General; ho sur¬ 
vived into the viceroyalty of the second Earl of 
Elgin. Almost all his period of public work 
was spent in Nepal, where he was appointed 
secretary in 1820 and Resident in 1831. When 
he first went to Kathmandu, the Gurkha 
nobles hardly accepted the results of their pro¬ 
longed war with the Company, and still chafed 
against being restricted to their Himalayan 
valleys. Dynastic revolutions, assassinations of 
ministers, intrigues with the native courts of 
India, were matters of common occurrence; 
for the dominant and pacific genius of Jang 
Bahadur had not yet risen upon the scene. 
Brian Hodgson, by his profound knowledge of 
the people, their country, language and religion, 
succeeded in making the British name not only 
feared but respected, and in smoothing the 
path for his successors. His chief diplomatic 
glory was to obtain from the Darbar a promise 
of military assistance at the crisis of the Afghan 
War. But, for some reason, he fell under the 
displeasure of Lord Ellenborough, who sent 
Henry Lawrence to supersede him in 1843. 
Brian Hodgson forthwith resigned the service, 
and came home. But within two years he was 
back again in India, where he settled at Darji¬ 
ling, to continue his researches, and to enjoy 
the company of his friend, Dr. Archibald Camp¬ 
bell. He finally returned to England in 1858, 
and lived in dignified retirement, enjoying the 
out-of-door pursuits of an English country 
gentleman, near Wotton - under - Edge, in 
Gloucestershire. Like Warren Hastings, he 
only emerged from obscurity to receive the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., which Oxford 
conferred upon him at the Encaenia of 1889, 
in company with Sir Alfred Lyall, nearly 
forty years his junior in the service. We 
believe that he retained his intellectual powers, 
and his interest in things oriental, almost to 
the last. 

Brian Hodgson wrote no great book, nor 
made any original discovery of the first 
importance, such as are associated with the 
names of Prinsep and Rawlinson and Cunning¬ 
ham. His chief merit is to have utilised his 
unique opportunities for collecting materials 
with extraordinary industry and zeal. At the 


allowed to explore Nepal himself; but by his 
personal influence with the governing class, by 
interviewing all strangers who came to the 
court, and by sending out native collectors in 
every direction, he was able to accumulate an 
immense storehouse of trustworthy information 
about the people and the country. The results 
are to be found partly in the numerous papers 
which he contributed to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, but still more in the invaluable collec¬ 
tions of MSS. and specimens of natural his¬ 
tory, with which he enriched the museums of 
Europe as well as of India. 

Just seventy years ago Brian Hodgson pub¬ 
lished in Asiatic Researches (vol. xvi.), his 
famous “ Notices of the Languages, Literature, 
and Religion of the Bauddhas of Nepal and 
Bhot,” which revealed to Western scholars the 
preservation of what is known as the Northern 
Canon of Buddhism. It was from the MSS. he 
then sent to Paris that Eugene Buraouf was 
enabled to undertake the first accurate examina¬ 
tion of the origins of Buddhism; and it was to 
him, as “ tho founder of the true study of 
Buddhism,” that Bumouf dedicated his post¬ 
humous Le Lotus de la Bonne Foi (1832). Of 
scarcely less importance was his acquisition of 
the great Tibetan Encylopaedia, in 334 volumes, 
which now repose in the library of the India 
Office. This was given him by the Dalai Lama, 
who further showed his good will by sending 
him all that remained of the library of the 
Catholic mission at Lhasa, which he presented 
to the Pope. 

Another philological matter in which Brian 
Hodgson specially interested himself was the 
spoken languages of India. He was the first 
to collect vocabularies of the unwritten dialects 
of the hill-tribes, from as far south as the 
Nilgiris and Ceylon; and he was a strenuous 
advocate for vernacular education, against the 
views of those who argued for instruction either 
in the classical languages or in English. The 
minuteness of his research may be inferred from 
the fact that he has recorded no less than 
seventeen dialects of Kiranti, spoken by the 
broken tribes of Nepal. His monograph on the 
Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal is often referred to as 
a classical example of the method to preserve 
not only the language but also the manners 
and customs of a dying race. 

Brian Hodgson was equally devoted to 
natural history. He used sometimes to fill an 
entire volume of the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society with descriptions of beasts and 
birds from the Himalayan regions, which are 
full of details of structure, and sometimes 
illustrated with plates. He had a passion for 
discovering new species : no less than eleven of 
the Mammalia of India are named after him, 
while among the Aves he has the honour of a 
genus to himself. It was he who published 
the first description of that strange creature, 
the Budorcas or takin —half goat, half antelope 
—which no European seems to have seen alive, 
though there are stuffed specimens of .it at 
Cromwell-road. Here again he was most 
generous in giving, both to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and to the British Museum. 

Nor is this all. Towards the solution of 
many practical questions, Brian Hodgson did 
pioneer work. He was one of the earliest to 
study geographically the mountain system of 
the Himalayas, and to utilise the evidence of 
natives for recording the trade routes across 
Tibet. He reported on the possibilities of com¬ 
merce between Nepal and British territory, 
which has now attained such large dimensions. 

He was the first to advocate the enrolment of 


musical signs employed are modifications of the 
letters of the Ionian alphabet, each note being 
plaoed roughly over the corresponding syllable 
of the text; but if the same pitch is to be 


beginning of the century Nepal was 
incognita, even less known than Tibet. 


a terra I Gurkha battalions in the native army of the 


To this 


day it is jealously closed to European travellers, 
except the favoured few who are permitted to 
shoot tigers in the Tarai or to search for MSS. 
at Kathmandu. Brian Hodgson was not 


Company. He also deserves the credit of 
calling attention to the salubrity of the sub- 
Himalayas, long before either Simla or Darjiling 
was discovered. To him, therefore, we owe 
indirectly not only the improved health of 
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Europeans in India, bnt also the economical 
results that have followed from the introduction 
of tea and cinchona. 

It is noteworthy that Brian Hodgson never 
received any mark of distinction from his own 
government, seeing that so many Anglo- 
Indians of to-day can display two or three 
orders. France gave him the Legion of 
Honour, a medal specially struck by the 
Sooiete Asiatique, and the corresponding 
membership of the Institute. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal had a bust of him placed in 
their rooms when he retired from the service 
in 1843. He was also F.R.S., and (as already 
stated) D.C.L. of Oxford. His real distinction 
is his works, of which three collected volumes 
were published—in 1874 and 1880. There is 
also a rare volume of his papers relating spe¬ 
cially to Buddhism, which was printed at the 
Serampur Press in 1841. 

J. S. C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Taylor & Francis have sent us a 
new volume of The Fauna of British India, 
which is being published for the Government 
of India, under the general editorship of Mr. 
W. T. Blandford. It is the second volume 
devoted to Moths: and, like the first volume, 
has been compiled by Mr. G. F. Hampson. A. 
third volume will, it is hoped, be ready before 
the end of the year. The three families dealt 
with here are the Arctiidae, the Agaristidae, 
and the Noctuidae, the total number of species 
being more than fifteen hundred. The careful 
descriptions are in many cases assisted by 
woodcuts, which themselves number 325. 
When complaints are heard against the parsi¬ 
mony of the Indian Government since the 
downfall of the Company, their support of this 
elaborate publication must be reckoned to 
their oredit. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for the present session will be held 
on Tuesday next, for which the following 
papers are promised : “An Unknown Aramaic 
Version, by Theodosius of Borne, of the Song of 
the Three Children,” by the Rev. Dr. Gaster ; 
and “The God Ninip,” by Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, of the British Museum. 

Mr. Georoe A. Grierson, hon. philological 
secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has 
been appointed O.I.E. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Historical.— (Thursday, May 24.) 

Hubert Hall, Esq., director, in the chair.—Messrs. 
G. W. Prothero and Alfred Kingston were 
elected fellows of the society.—A paper was read 
by Mr. A. G.Little, on “The Educational Organi¬ 
sation of the Mendicant Friars in England,” in 
which the system of the schools was described 
with great minuteness and with interesting details 
from original sources of information. The paper 
will be printed in the Transactions of the society. 

Hsllbnio SociiTr.— {Monday, May 28.) 

F. C. Penrose, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Miss Sellers read a paper on a head formerly in the 
Palazzo Boighese, and now in the possession of Mr. 
Humphry Ward. The head (which was exhibited 
to the society) is of Parian marble and remarkably 
well preserved. From its technical and artistic 
excellence it is clearly a Greek original, and it 
presents affinities to a series of works ranging from 
the later archaic statues of the Acropolis Museum 
to the earlier works of the Pheidian period. Miss 
Sellers suggested, for reasons given, that it might 
be attributed to the school of Kalamis, ftn( l that 
the head belonged to a statue of Aphrodite.—Prof. 
Percy Gardner read a paper by his brother, My. 


Ernest Gardner, on “ The Paintings of Panaenus 
at Olympia.” These paintings are described by 
Fausanias as adorning the screen which prevented 
visitors at Olympia from “ passing underneath the 
throne ” of the colossal figure of Zeus. Hitherto 
this screen has been regarded as a series of slabs 
let in between the columns of the temple and 
crossing the cella in front of the statue. Mr. 
Gardner's paper went to show that they were on 
panels in the lower part of the throne itself .—Both 
papers will appear, with illustrations, in the next 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
hi. 

Mu. R. W. MACitExn has not for some years 
sent to the Academy so good a picture as “ The 
Coming Storm,” though it too closely resem¬ 
bles in composition more than one of its 
immediate predecessors, and, moreover, the 
chief motive in the whole series has apparently 
been suggested by the famous “La Malaria” 
of M. Hubert in the Luxembourg. There is to 
be noted here a certain hardness of colour and 
execution, which seems inseparable from Mr. 
Macbeth’s productions; but the landscape, with 
its rain-lauen, threatening sky, and the long 
stretch of winding river, along which the eye 
runs right into the oanvas, is excellently well 
rendered. 

There is shown a certain cleverness in the 
rendering of artificial light, a certain skill in 
hard photographic portraiture, in M. Chevallier 
Tayler’s “ Gentlemen, the Queen ! ”—an after- 
dinner mess scene, taken at the moment when, 
the Queen’s health being proposed, all present 
rise to their feet. It must be owned, however, 
that the picture is not a thing of beauty, or 
sufficiently novel or representative in truth to 
excuse the absence of beauty. 

The brush of the master makes itself felt in 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s portrait, “ Miss Chanler,” 
as in everything that he does, and especially in 
the Velasquez-like touch with which the 
cushions and accessories are rendered; 
but somehow the portrait is a portrait 
without a physiognomy. It is inex¬ 
pressive, and negative in characterisa¬ 
tion : defects very rarely to be found in this 
artist’s strongly self-assertive work. His 
influence can clearly be traced in Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s “Mrs. Pantia Ralli,” in which the 
colour-chord of canary yellow and steel-grey 
is bold in idea, rathor than successful in 
realisation. 

No two portraits here show more distinctive¬ 
ness of conception, or higher imaginative power 
in the evocation of a human personality, than 
the “ Robert Bridges, Esq.” and the “ Lord 
Roberts of Candahar,” of Mr. Charles W. 
Purse. The former canvas presents—in an all- 
pervading and not very attractive light-grey 
tonality—the well-known lyrical and dramatic 
poet in what appears to a moment of literary 
parturition, the suggestion of suspended pro¬ 
duction and mental grapple being finely ren¬ 
dered. The “ Lord Roberts of Candahar ” is a 
vigorous and decorative equestrian portrait, 
characterised by a happy suggestion of con¬ 
centrated yet well restrained energy, and, with 
it, by a certain elegance of design and 
arrangement such as would qualify the picture 
for execution on a greatly enlarged scale. It is 
a pity that the artist should import an element 
of affectation into a performance of serious 
worth, by giving to the canvas a factitious 
tone : a sort of patina such as only time and dirt 
can legitimately superimpose on the surface of 
a painting. 

One of the best composed and altogether 
ablest portraits (of the year, notwithstanding the 
dirty quality of the flesh and the greenish 
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shadows, is Mr. ’William Carter’s “John E 
Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen’s Colie 
Oxford,” in which the treatment of the bLa.cn 
academic robes is especially to be admire*! 
Virile portraits of men of mature age am 
strongly marked character, are, indeed, om 
of the features of the present exhibit ion. 
Harsh and weak at the same time as is -tlbs 
Hon. John Collier’s colour, his portraits. 
“ Professor Burdon-Sanderson, F.R.8.,” and 
“ Dr. H. A. Morgan,” are powerful and dis¬ 
tinctive performances, showing something' of 
the inside as well as the outside of the men 
whom the painter undertakes to depict. They 
are in happy contrast with the female portraits 
exhibited by the same artist on many other 
occasions, in whioh there is rarely to be found 
either pictorial beauty or true character. 
Nothing, indeed, is more striking than the 
failure of the modem artist in the great 
majority of cases to impart a measure of 
feminine suavity and charm to female por¬ 
traits—or rather, to put our meaning more 
accurately, to extract that quality where it 
lies lurking in the originals. 

The inequalities of Sir. J. J. Shannon’s style 
and execution are very conclusively shown on 
the present occasion, since the Academy has to 
show one of his best and one of his weakest 
portraits. The former is the “ Mrs. Claude 
Magniac,” the latter the “ Countess of Radnor.” 
The first-named picture is original in composi¬ 
tion, strongly yet agreeably characterised, and 
painted with greater refinement and a more 
personal charm, yet with not less vigour, than 
Mr. Shannon generally has at command. 

An element of nobility and steadfastness 
marks Mr. Ouless’s portraits and causes 
them to stand a little apart from their fellows, 
notwithstanding the mannerisms of his power¬ 
ful yet dry and unsatisfying technique. Ia 
the three-quarter length “ Sir John Gladstone, 
Bart.,” showing an officer in the undress 
uniform of the Guards, he has a noble subject— 
a very type of that virility and that simplicity 
of bearing which are characteristic of English 
manhood—and he has done thorough justice to 
it. The same qualities make Mr. Ouless’s 
“ Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, K.C.B.,” 
noticeable amid its surroundings, though not 
in quite so agreeable a fashion as the portnit 
just referred to. The circumstance that the 
proportions of the figure are somewhat over 
life-size may account for a certain truculence 
and self-assertiveness of aspect, as apart from 
energy, which detracts appreciably from s 
strong and spirited performance. Mr. Ouless’s 
searching truth in the modelling of the features 
might well serve as an example to Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer, whose modelling in this 
series of' male portraits of his, which it seems 
hardly necessary to enumerate by their titles, 
remains, what it was, showy and superficial, 
rather than solid and really structural. 

Among other male portraits of merit we may 
particularise the following:—Sir George Reid’s 
“ Professor Blackie,” broad and free, if a little 
coarse in execution, and informed with an 
appropriately national and North British 
spirit; “TheRt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P.,” 
done in the Ouless style by Mr. Arthur S. 
Cope; the curious “Hans Liithy, Esq.,” by 
Mr. Isaac Snowman, a picture which follows the 
spectator about with piercing steel-grey eyes: 
and Mr. Rudolf Lehmann’s capital “ Barry 
Pain,” in which he has very happily given the 
attitude and the expression proper to the ma” I 
of thought as distinguished from the man of 
action. The half-unconscious gesture with 
which the well-known humourist removes his 
pipe from his mouth, while he catches at some 
fleeting shade of thought, is very delicately 
observed. 

Appropriately dramatic, appropriately 
theatrical in pose and general conception, ia 
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£r. Solomon J. Solomon’s “Mrs. Patrick I The superficial’observer, seeing for the first E. Newberry and Mr. Howard Garter, their 
/ampbell as Paula Tanqueray.’ The brilliant time Mr. Alfred Parsons’s “ Sunset after Rain ” travelling and Hving expenses to, in, and from 
'.o-tress is depicted m a moment of agitation, vrith its flaming sky, one threatening glow Egypt, and the travelling and Hving expenses 
itting at a table immediately under a strong from end to end, may be apt to exclaim, not of Mr. John Newberry (architect) and of Mr. 
am P> from which rays of tinted light are cast exactly in compliment, and to pass on. And Percy Buckman (artist), who had otherwise 
ter .. face and figure- A clever and yet the picture has narrowly missed being a given their valuable services to the Survey, 
striking', if not a very subtle, presentment is very fine one. The vision of the simple yet The £1200 also comprised £469 for the pubHca- 
touch marred by flimsiuess of execution, the striking subject is a powerful, a poetical, yet a tion of Beni Hasan I. Since subscriptions and 
‘modelling both of face and drapery being boldly realistic one; the execution, in Mr. donations to the Survey during 1892-3 had 

■ unnecessarily sketchy. Parsons’s own sincere but hard and oyer- not reached £500, the Fund had advanced 

* In landscape the tendency is everywhere in deliberate style, is not that which is best suited £700 to its assistance, and it is earnestly 

*the direction of increased dimensions and *° oppress it. _ hoped by the committee that increased 

“increased decorativeness of aspect; and yet it After the complete success achieved by Mr. public interest in the Survey wUl justify 

is in this branch of art that the foreign Thomas Somerscales last year, connoisseurs and their faith in its future. During the three 
•influence, which is now so fast encroaching on fbe public awaited his next picture with the seasons spent in Egypt by officers of the 

* all aides, has penetrated least deeply. greatest interest and curiosity. If in the large Archaeological Survey, sufficient material was 

* Of those popular painters and established canvas, “ A Summer Afternoon in the Atlantic coUected to provide annual publications for five 
1 favourites of a certain section of the public, Mr. a Hundred Years Ago,” he has done nothing or six years. Beni Hasan I. (1890-1), and Beni 

3?eter Graham, Mr. McWhirter, Mr. Leader, it new > cannot be said that he has disappointed Hasan II. (1891-2) have already appeared, and 
1 does not appear necessary to say anything on expectation. The Catalogue tells us that the wiU shortly be followed by El Bersheh I. and 
1 the present occasion, since we should only ships of last-century fashion which crowd the II. (for 1892-3 and 1893-1). 

■ repeat what we have said many a time before, surface of the blue palpitating sea, modelled The total receipts of the Egypt Explora- 

* Even the vigorous performances of that ever- aud painted in the same consummate fashion tion Fund had not fallen off during the year 

■ green veteran, Mr. Hook, while they betray no w hich caused last year’s canvas to be so much under consideration; but the expenditure had 
t sensible decline in execution, shows no such new admired, are the English and French fleets at increased, owing to the fact that the work now 

features as to call for any fresh description or *b® c ^° 80 °f fb 0 fight off Ushant, June 1, 1794. being carried on at Deir el Bahari is a very 

* discussion. Again, Mr. Henry Moore, though The. sea ’ , w Wch . fb 0 artist has seen and large one. Enormous masses of rubbish and 
j hia limited art is not less than consummate of ®tudied with loving care, is true and con- debris have to be removed to a considerable 

* its kind, makes his white-crested waves break vdn<dn 8T ; ship®, which he must have been distance; many sculptures and blocks unearthed 
’■ in the same crisp fashion, and his blue seas C0 , m P eded to evolve out of his inner con- have to be replaced in their original positions; 

: Heave and play with the same buoyant cheer- ac ' 0usne8s w ‘th the aid of hulks and models, and in addition, the number of inscriptions 

fulness as heretofore: there is no new departure, 410 ? e88 s ? - The two elements—the seen and which have to be traced, and of wall-paintings 
.. whether as regards point of view or execution,' the imagined—somehow do not coalesce, so as which have to be copied, far exceeds those in 
r to record. to make up a scene which the spectator can any previous excavation undertaken by the 

. One of the most interesting things here is ’without effort.accept as an indivisible whole. Fund. But the committee feel that the work, 

r. “ The Close of a Stormy Day: Vale of Clwyd,” Claude Phillips. as now being carried out, wiU bring great 

s by Mr. John Finnic—less because it is the ■ ■ ■ credit to the society, and confidently appeal to 

i work of an artist who possesses the secrets of r/ , rD „ r „ Dr/ini _ Tri . T their friends for that continued and increased 

i his craft, than because it is the outcome of a LCrlFT EXPLORATION FUND. support without which it cannot be successfuUy 

power to divine nature in a solemn mood, and The seventh ordinary general meeting of the accomplished. 

to evoke in the spectator the emotion naturally Egypt Exploration Fund was held on May The adoption of this report having been pro- 
r. corresponding to that mood. The work of a 23 in the large room of the Zoological Society, posed by the Bev. W. MacGregor, and seconded 

e poet, too, rather than a thoroughly skiHed 3, Hanover-square, the president, Sir John by Lord Amherst of Hackney, Miss E. Pater- 

painter, is the canvas which hangs as a pendant Fowler, Bart., in the chair. The balance sheet sou, the secretary of the Fund, proceeded to 
j to it, the beautiful sunrise by Mr. Ridley and financial report for 1892-3 were then read her report. She stated that the forth- 

j Corbet, called “ Morning Glory.” placed before the members, and official state- ooming Memoir for 1892-3 would be a pre- 

; The best thing that Mr. Ernest Parton has nients made as to the progress of the society’s liminary volume on Deir el Bahari, written by 

( yet done, and an agreeable departure from the w ork, especially with regard to new arrange- M. NaviUe, forming a sort of introduction to 

j too well-worn formulae of former years, is the ments which had been made for the conduct the aeries of Memoirs which is to cover the 

, fair evening landscape. “ When lingering day- °f its undertakings. The hon. secretary, Prof, work of the Fund on this site. She also 

Ught welcomes night’s pale green.” The hushed R-8. Poole, was unavoidably absent. drew attention to a special pubUcation of 

quiet of this scene of solitude, wrapped in a The financial report was read by the hon. the Fund, viz., a small Atlas of Anoient 

; twiHght air silvered already by the beams of treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber, who first dealt Egypt, just issued, of which a few advance 

, the rising moon, is soothing to behold and with the accounts of the Egypt Exploration copies lay upon the table. In this Atlas 

soothing to remember, as a contrast to the Fund, as apart from those of its Archaeological each of the anoient maps is accompanied 

, discords of some of its garish yet unimpressive Survey (for the latter separate subscription by the list of the nomes, of their capitals, 

( companions. has always been asked), showing that the ex- and of their local deities. The maps are 

[ Spacious, weU laid out, pleasant to look penditure for the year 1892-3 had been prefaced with letterpress, giving a brief account 

! upon, is Mr. Alfred East’s “ S unli t Harbour,” about £2140. This sum included M. NavHle’s of the history of the Egyptians and of their 

with its foreground of luxuriant summer expenses at Deir el Bahari, those involved by foreign intercourse, together with a description 

, garden, strongly recaUing one of Cecil ^e continuation of Count d’Hulst’s work at of their country. The Atlas also contains a 

Lawson’s best-known landscapes, and its far- Behbeit el Hagar and by the transport of heavy chronological table of the dynasties, a list of 

stretching prospect, gilded here and there with antiquities from El Bersheh, Beni Hasan, and Egyptian sites mentioned in the Bible—identi- 

the rays of an afternoon sun. We wish only Tell Mokhdam, the cost of publications, and fled when possible—and a short bibliography, 

that this artist would show less timidity and a' 80 ordinary and extraordinary office expenses. In briefly recapitulating the various discoveries 

more truth in his rendering of the veiled further included an item of £146, represent- which had been made during the course of the 
brilliancy of English sunlight. mg the expenses incurred by Mr. Roger and excavations at Deir el Bahari, the secretary 

Mr. David Murray has evidently been Mr. Howanl Carter, when directed by the com- drew attention to some minor antiquities from 

painting in Dorsetshire this last year, and mittee to continue the excavation for the that site, which were arranged on the table for 

mainly in and round Corfe Castle, which, if recovery of the Mendes or Thmuis Hbrary at exhibition, but stated that it had been decided 

we mistake not—for his poetical titles afford Tmei el Amdid, a work which M. Naville had to make no distribution of objects from Deir el 

no clues—is the central feature of his commenced in the previous year. Unfortun- Bahari until the work was completed, and aU 

two principal contributions to the year’s ately, on account of the absence of M. de had been brought together for comparison, 

exhibition. The great square keep on its Morgan in Upper Egypt, Mr. Roger was not Mr. John Newberry, the architect, who has 
abruptly sloping hiU-side, with its walls fighted allowed to proceed with the unearthing of the for two seasons assisted professionaUy at the 
up by the sunset, is an imposing feature in the library chambers ; and in consequence, he was excavation of the temple of Deir el Bahari, 

vast landscape, “ Peace at Eve ”; but this, like compiled to return to England without having then gave an account of the progress of that 

its lesser companion, “Long after,” suffers been able to carry out the wishes of the exoavation and its present state, his audience 

much from the scattered, straggling character committee. The total receipts for 1892-3 were being enabled to follow his description with 

of the composition, and the retention in it of over £2121, an income almost entirely due to ease, owing to the fact that he carefully pointed 

some elements not in themselves essential or annual subscribers in England, America, and out the whole arrangement of the temple on 

valuable for pictorial purposes, and serving tbe Colonies. two large plans of his own. Mr. Newberry’s 

ohiefly to rob the scene of its power to impress Tb® expenses of the Archaeological Survey paper incorporated much that is already known 

itself on the eye and mind as a congruous during the same year had amounted to over to readers of the Academy from the reports of 

w bole. £1200, including the salaries of Mr. Percy M. Naville and of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, which 
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have from time to time appeared in these 
columns. The paper will be printed in the 
forthcoming Archaeological Report of the Fund. 

The president referred to the various state¬ 
ments already laid before the meeting; and, 
having especially noticed the engagement 
of Mr. D. G. Hogarth as an officer of 
the Fund, he proceeded to describe the 
different engineering schemes now under 
consideration for the construction of a high 
and vast barrage to store the flood-waters of 
the Nile, and concluded by saying the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund was to preserve, 
and not to destroy, and it would not be out of 
place that they should express to the 
Egyptian Government their satisfaction with 
the official words of the distinguished Under¬ 
secretary of State, Public Works Department 
of Egypt (Mr. Garstin) in his report—viz., 
“ That any work which caused either partial 
damage to, or the flooding of the beautiful 
Temples of Philae, would be rightly con¬ 
sidered by the whole civilised world as an act 
of barbarism.” 

Mr. Cope Whitehouso spoke in defence of 
his own scheme for utilising the Wady Kaian 
as a reservoir. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson, C.B., returned 
thanks on behalf of the British Museum for 
certain antiquities which had been presented 
by the Fund. He then spoke, in his capacity 
of acting vice-president, of the delay which 
had taken place in issuing the Memoirs, and 
said that in view of the immense labour of 
publication which lay before the society in 
recording and interpreting the paintings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions of the temple of 
Deir el Bahari, it was a great satisfaction to 
know that the services of Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
had been secured; for Mr. Hogarth was not 
only a good scholar, and a well-known 
explorer in Asia Minor and Cyprus, but he was 
also an excellent literary man. The annual 
volumes issued by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund would henceforth take a much 
higher standard than they had ever done 
before. In order that the excavations at Deir 
el Bahari might not push too far ahead of the 
work of publication and of the artists employed 
in copying the sculptures and paintings which 
are laid bare, it might be necessary to suspend 
excavations there for a season. Moreover, Deir 
el Bahari, though involving great excavation 
and restoration, and providing large material 
for publication, is not rich in antiquities ; and 
the society, being bound to consider the 
advantages of distribution of antiquities, did 
not propose to confine its work to Deir el 
Bahari for the next few years. 

The meeting terminated with the usual votes 
of thanks. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Yal. Priksep, A.R.A., has been elected 
a full member of the Royal Academy. 

Ik the list of “birthday” honours are the 
names of Mr. A. W. Franks, Keeper of British 
and Medieval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, who has been appointed K.C.B.; and 
Mr. F. Seymour-Haden, President of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, who has been 
knighted. 

A portrait of Dr. Richard Garnett, Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum, 
has been etched from life by Mr. T. W. Morris, 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. Ellis & 
Elvey. Mrs. Morris, whose etchings have been 
exhibited from time to time at the Royal 
Academy, is the daughter of the late Keeper, 
Mr. Bullen, and this will give an additional 
interest to her portrait of his successor. 

There will be on view next week: (1) a 
picture of the Marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, specially painted for the 


Queen by Mr. Lauritz Tuxen, at Mr. Mendoza’s 
Gallery, in King-street, St. James’s; and (2) a 
collection of photo-engravings after the Rem¬ 
brandts in the Gallery at Cassel, at the Berlin 
Photographic Company’s, in New Bond-street. 

Reproductions of important pictures by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Petor Graham, Mr. J. 
McWhirter, Prof. Herkomer, Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, and other artists will appear exclusively 
in Royal Academy Picture>, of which Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will publish the fifth and con¬ 
cluding part next week. Almost the entire 
number available for volumes has already 
been subscribed for by the trade in advance of 
publication, and the work will not be re¬ 
printed. 

Messrs. Deprez & Gutekunst have in 
their rooms just now a remarkable group of 
work by certain artists, chiefly of Berlin, which 
the connoisseur will thank us for informing him 
of. Thomas’s lithographs we have no special 
sympathy with; Max Klinger’s etchings and 
aquatints—whatever his art may owe generally 
to the Swiss Bocklin—have a sufficient measure 
of individuality, and are often very thoughtful 
and significant, as well as decorative works; 
but that which, with whatever leanings to the 
terre d terre and the tasteless, will yet be 
avowed to be of quite extraordinary power are 
the oil studies, and certain drawings, of the 
veteran Adolph Menzel. A study of armour 
—or rather of a group of figures, headless and 
footless perhaps for the moment, but fully 
armed and in movement—is an amazing display 
of Menzel’s vigour and of his power of ensemble. 

They have organised at Hampstead—the 
burial place of Constable, and the living place 
of many of the distinguished artists and 
writers of to-day—an Art Society with the 
object of instituting an annual exhibition ; and 
of these exhibitions the first—a very promising 
one—was opened a few days ago by the 
Princess Louise. There should be ample 
material for such work as that which the 
Hampstead Art Society propose to accomplish, 
and we can scarcely doubt that the association, 
which obtains and deserves distinguished sup¬ 
port, will succeed. 

Prof. V. Bale, director of the Science and 
Art Museum at Dublin, has reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy a paper 
on “ Two Large Spinel Rubies with Persian 
Characters engraved upon them,” illustrated 
with a plate. One of these stones is now in the 
possession of Lady Carew, and it can be traced 
to Persia. The present whereabouts of the other 
is unknown. It is only certain that the 
inscriptions have been effaced by cutting ; but, 
fortunately, Messrs. Hunt & Roskell took 
accurate impressions of them. Both stones 
have evidently come from the treasure-house 
of the Great Moguls, who had their own names 
aud dates of accession engraved upon them, 
from Akbar to Aurangzeb. The second further 
bears evidence that it was an armlet of Nadir 
Shah, who sacked Delhi in 1739. Prof. Ball 
points out that, in a portrait of Nadir Shah at 
the India Office, he is represented as wearing 
on his left arm just such a stone. He has also 
taken pains to collect all the information avail¬ 
able with regard to engraved stones in the 
possession of the Great Moguls. Of one, which 
unhappily cannot be identified with either of 
those here described, Jahangir is reported to 
have said: “ This stone will perhaps carry my 
name further down through time than the 
empire of the house of Timur.” 

We quote the following from the Times: 

“In digging for the foundation of the premises 
now being erected in Comhill by the Union Bank 
of Australia, Borne most interesting discoveries have 
been made. At a considerable depth below the 
level of the street there has been found two 
parallel Roman walls, with cross walls at intervals, 


forming a series of quatemicles about 30 ft. squs? 
They stand on the original ballast, are some 5 i 
thick, and 10 ft. or 12 ft. high. They are faced v 
Roman tiles, and most probably are part of; 
same walls which were discovered some few ye;:: 
ago under the buildings opposite. It seems tha 
about this spot was one of the boundary walls i 
the ancient Londinium. The workmen have bs: 
to cut a portion of the walls away, but found th 
work exceedingly arduous, it being quite as dit- 
cult as cutting through a solid block of grani*. 
The wall is composed mainly of chalk, din: 
Kentish rag, and cement. Several pieces of pot¬ 
tery, all more or less broken, have also been fount, 
portions, for the most part, of water-bottles an; 
vases, some of which are prettily marked. 
bones or coins have been turned up at present.” 

THE STAGE. 

"MONEY” AT THE GARRICK. 

It has been Mr. Hare’s pleasure to revive Lori 
Lytton’s “ Money,” a comedy which, in our 
opinion, was always somewhat overrated, and 
which can (hardly, as we suspect, gain new 
vitality by the minor alterations which Mr. 
Hare has affected, and by the suppression of 
allusions to Almack’s, or other places of 
resort at the earlier part of the century. Th; 
truth is, “ Money ” has aged terribly, and nof 
merely on the surface. Like “The Lady of 
Lyons,” it will soon have to be regarded, by 
all but the most conventional playgoers, as s 
mere curiosity of the past. In days when our 
satire is allusive, the satire of “ Money ” 
appears lamentably obvious. Its serious in¬ 
terest again—never very strong, we fesr. 
though Macready at the first production did 
play the hero—is now essentially weak. For 
onr part we consider that, Bave in remote 
provinces and the less desirable suburbs—where 
little count is kept of the real movement of 
things—it would have its best chance to-day 
were it presented precisely as it is written, with 
every change of scene indicated by the author, 
as in old days, with the introduction, or reten¬ 
tion, rather, of every little character that gave 
it interest. So, it might be a literary curiosity, 
and attractive for a while as such. “ Thus and 
thus,” we should say, “ were people apt to be 
amused in the early Forties.” But to-day, 
of actual life, it represents little. It is as 
provincial as Ibsen, and not quite so naive. 

The performance at the Garrick is not bad at 
all—even where it can scarcely be brilliant. 
Perhaps it is the popularity of Lord Lyttcm’s 
plays with actors that accounts for its revival 
—Lord Lytton was an admirable “ feeder” for 
the actor’s appetite for sometimes inappro¬ 
priate display. Evelyn, Dudley Smooth, 
Graves — these are all good parts from the 
actor’s point of view. They are not very 
natural; but that does not matter—they are 
very telling. They are almost as telling, now 
and then, as Claude Melnotte, Dumas, and 
Beauseant. The part of Clara is somehow much 
less excellent than that of Pauline in the 
melodrama in which those characters appear 
that we have last named. Miss Kate Rorke, 
always [agreeable, and with tact and oharm, 
does her best with it. Evelyn is played by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson with much of the sympathetic 
power he has often found so valuable. Mr. 
Hare is perhaps one of the few character acton 
who could interest us in Sir John Vesey. He 
never overshoots the mark; and not so much in 
his mere restraint as in his quiet and most effective 
observation does he display himself an artist, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil is funnily lugubrious as 
Graves. And, in another part, not unimport¬ 
ant, Mr. Bourchier is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Mrs. Bancroft gives more colour and fun to 
Lady Fran klin them that not very interesting 
member of society has been wont to possess. 
The reading is, to some extent, a new one, as 
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Mm. Bancroft’s readings are wont to be. It is 
very clever of Miss Maud Millet to persuade us, 
as Georgina, that she can be disagreeable. But 
! we enjoy her performance much more when no 
effort of this sort is exacted from her. 


r STAGE NOTES. 

: Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. J. Forbes-Robert- 
: son, and Mr. William Terriss will appear at 
c Daly’s Theatre on the afternoon of June 5 in a 
, proverb in one act, “ Journeys End in Lovers 
- Meeting,” by John Oliver Hobbs and George 
0 Moore. The occasion is Miss Jonathas’ 

; matinee, and the performance is given under 
: the immediate patronage of the Royal Family. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Three pieces from Dr. Grieg’s incidental music 
to Bjomson’s tragedy “ Sigurd Jorsalfar ” were 
performed at the fifth Philharmonic Concert, 
May 24, under the direction of the composer. 
The music is interesting and the orchestration 
picturesque; but they are true stage pieces, and 
for their proper effect should be heard as such. 
The composer was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm: his songs and pianoforte pieces, 
small in compass, have deservedly won for him 
a great reputation in this country. There were 
two other novelties in the programme: a 
“ Fantaisie de Concert,” by Tschaikowsky, 
and a “ Fantaisie,” by Mme. Menter, both 
for piano and orchestra. In these works the 
virtuoso element predominates ; and as Mme. 
Menter’s technique is equal to all demands, she 
achieved a brilliant success. Whether a Phil¬ 
harmonic Concert programme should contain 
such show music is, however, a matter for 
reflection. Virtuosity, as Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, and others have proved, is of immense 
service, as means to an end ; it is a good ser¬ 
vant, but a bad master. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, given 
under the careful direction of Dr. Mackenzie. 
Mile. Landi was successful as a vocalist; but 
her Gluck Aria from “Elena e Paride” was 
accompanied by the Philharmonic band in a 
rough manner. 

A Scandinavian concert was given at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Saturday evening. The 
programme included Dr. Grieg’s Quartet in G 
minor for strings (Op. 27), a work which 
is little known here, and has never been 

E erformed at the popular concerts. This, 
owever,. is scarcely surprising; for although 
the music is fresh and characteristic, it has a 
pianoforte, rather than a string flavour, and 
hence produces an unsatisfactory effect. The 
second movement, a Romanze, has much charm 
and delicacy, and the lively finale is clever. 

On Saturday afternoon M. Tividar Nachez 
gave his second concert, playing with his usual 
skill and taste. A detailed notice is un¬ 
necessary ; but it is only right to say a word in 
favour of the programme, which contained so 
much that was serious and good. Besides the 
Max Bruch Concerto in G minor, there were 
violin solos by Tartini and Bach, and by 
Doctors Mackenzie and Parry. Some attractive 
songs, including one by tbe concert-giver, were 
well sung by M. Eugene Oudin. 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Kuhe’s Jubilee 
concert was held at the Queen’s Hall. As 
teacher, pianist, and composer of light drawing¬ 
room music, Mr. Kuhe has achieved reputation ; 
and a long and successful career has been 
crowned by a special concert, for which many 
distinguished vocalists and instrumentalists 
ottered their services. Mr. Kuhe’s neatly 
p ayed solo “Etude de Concert’’was thoroughly 
typical of the pianist-composer. To attempt 


a description of the lengthy programme 
would be absurd; and we shall only mention 
the favourable appearance, early in the after¬ 
noon, of Mr. Douglas Powell, a young baritone 
singer with good voice and good style. There 
are other pianists who have lived as long and 
laboured as hard in teaching as Mr. Kuhe; 
but he deserves special mention for his 
encouragement to English art at the festivals 
which he held at Brighton from 1870 to 1882. 

Mile. Kleeberg gave a very successful piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. We cannot speak of her Bach and 
Beethoven playing, but in a number of 
short pieces by various composers she 
revealed many excellent qualities. She 
rendered Chopin’s Berceuse with delightful 
delicacy, and in a clever piece, “ Aeolus,” by 
Gcmsheim, dedicated to her, displayed great 
technical agility. Her programme concluded 
with a set of short pieces, “ Pocmes Sylvestres,” 
by Theodore Dubois. The writing, somewhat 
in the style of Heller, is clever and decidedly 
effective; and the interpretation of all the 
numbers by Mile. Kleeberg loft nothing to 
desire. 

The concert given by the “Berner Lieder- 
tafel ” at the Queen’s Hall on Monday evening 
was one of special note. This Swiss male 
choir, consisting of 120 members, has been 
admirably trained by Dr. Munzinger ; the 
voices, especially the bass, are of good quality, 
and the intonation wonderfully correct. The 
choir sings with perfect ensemble, with en¬ 
thusiasm, and at times with immense power. 
The programme included ballads, part-songs, 
and, of course, “ Schweizerlieder.” The 
“ Harald ” Ballad, by Dr. Munzinger, is a little 
long, but an interesting composition. In future 
concerts, the conductor will act wisely in 
refusing encores; repetition of the last verse of 
a song only weakens the effect. The artistic 
singing of Frau Raeubez-Sandoz, in songs by 
Franz Schumann, was a specially pleasing 
feature of the concert. J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A correspondent writes from Brussels:— 
“ On May 18, an interesting performance took 
place at the Cercle Artistique of this pleasant 
city; a young French singer, Mme. Jeanne 
Remade singing the hymn to Apollo lately dis¬ 
covered at Delphi by M. Homolle, of the French 
School at Athens. M. Theodore Reinach, who 
has reconstructed the melody—such as it is— 
prefaced the performance with a long and some¬ 
what technical lecture, in which he described 
the steps by which he had proceeded, and gave 
a general account of the work. The melody, 
he informed his audience, was in the “Doric 
mode,” written in a key equivalent to our 
modem “A minor,” in “ 5 time/’ a rhythm 
now abandoned. The song was accompanied, 
very lightly, by harp, flute, and clarionets; and 
the young lady delivered it with taste and a 
firm intonation. The weird timing, and the 
use of quarter-tones, gave it a dirge-like 
monotony, which was not without a certain 
charm; especially when Mme. Remade, after 
giving it m the French version, repeated the 
performance in the original Greek, in a text 
restored by M. H. Weil.” 

We may add that the Musical Times for 
June 1 contains the Delphic hymn in two 
forms: (1) with the original musical signs, 
rendered into modem notation ; and (2), as 
transcribed by M. Reinach, with aocompaniment 
for harp by M. Gabriel FaurA 

At the meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, on Wednesday next, Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins will read a paper on “ An Early 
Seventeenth-Century Contraot for the Making 
of an Organ for the Chapel in Chirk Castle by 
a hitherto unrecorded Organ-maker.” There 
will be exhibited on the occasion—the original 
contract, the chased and illuminated organ 
pipes, and contemporary music-books from 
Chirk Castle, Denbighshire. 
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t h* " A" "■/;/- H 'nil ” at Hastings, by C. Oman . . 477 

Vrr.iisT'iKMs for Next Week.479 

?k\y*»n’« Edm ion of Hyperidks, by B. P. Grenfell . 479 
Srii S' E N"tes . • . • . • . • . 480 

PiULOLOOY Notes.. . 480 

R- i-.ms of Societies.480 

r J'ii k Ak< hafouvhi ,-.L Survey ok Egypt, by Prof. B. S. 

Poole.4 C 0 

T it B >v m. Aca(‘km -, IV., by Claude Phillips . . 481 

Notes on Art and Archaeology*.482 

liF.t knt Concerts, oy J. 8. Shkdlock .... 482 


TYPE-WRITING. 

A UTIIOES, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

8- K-t’tiho. Lit. ary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
i t ].( ivriio it By It n 1 k A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

' on. Highest references. Translations. 


aU' r*».nn B 


tilt! 


T 


VUE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

lIB, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowt ( • Charges. 11 ighest Speed. 

Every kiad of Typewriting Work Done. 

Fi.ee .igt 5— U5. Fleet Street. London. _ 

r PYrE-WF ITER 8.— SECOND-HAND 

JL MV MINES, tiual to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
, 1 ;N1 <,i» HI IE J' chines Sold by Instalments ou Terms to suit 
i ,i ■ i.o-v t>. V "i vfachine taught free t» hirers or purchaser*. 
It. u mfuiit, V *ts ilainmonils, Caligraph. Bar-locks, Fitch, Ac., 
n ,, > M" < "i> • i with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 

- I'liibtratwl Catalogue frec.-N. Tavlok, Manager, 
N Tvi-r-Wmo ixchauge, 74, Chancery Lane, Loudon (Holbein 


R 


OYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


The Council of the Royal Irish Academy are alxmt to appoint 
for the incoming year, T»V<> ASSISTANTS to the EDITOR, in the 
preparation of the Academy’s Dictionary of the Irish Language. 

Tne salary will be £15» a year to each Assistant, who must have a 
good knowledge of the Classical Languages and of Old Irish, together 
with a fair amount of training in the Methods and Problems of Com¬ 
parative Grammar, especially ns applied to the Celtic languages. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, to l»e lodged with the 
Tkbasfuf.r of tlie Royal Irish Academy, at the Royal Irish Academy 
House, Dawson street, Dublin, lvefore the 18th of June, 1894. 

QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

BISHOP BERK ELEY FELLOWS HI PS.-At least two, of the value 
>f £ioo jH*r anuuin, to date from Septemlver 29th next, are OFFERED 
for AWARD. Evidence must lie presented of ability to prosecute 
some special study or research in one, among several, of the chief 
subjects of the College cniriculum in Arts, Science and Medicine. 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWS!! IPS.-A limited number 
of appointments will be made on the same date. 

For details as to the al«uve Fellowships, apply to the Registrar, to 
whom applications should be scut ou or before June 22nd. 

_II. W. H older, Re gistrar. 

r FHE UNIYERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-L OR ANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN 

The Subject* of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination aro St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
loudon. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, «c. 

For Pro6p3ctus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
U niversity, St. Andrews. N.B._ 


(j 1 DUCATION.—Particulars as to best 

Hi University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may 1>e obtained (free of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirement* to R. J. Bkevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place. 
Strand. ___ 


ELEVENTH MEMOIR OF THE 

TjIGYPT exploration fund— 

Mli A1INAS EL MEDINEH, by Edouard Naville, and THE 
TOMB of PA HER I at EL KAB, by J. J. Tv lor and F. L. Uhuhtu 
W ith Twenty-eight Plates. Price 25s. 

Keoan Paul, Tukncii. TrIIhner A Co., Ltd, London: Bernard 
O r ahitvh, London; Ahiikk & Co , London ; and Uihck of the Eovrr 
Expkokatiox Fi nd, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the 
British Museum)._ 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 

JL w»r! i .j v.' s euro the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
1*1 BLi *1 • < nable in United States. Canada, and elsewhere, 

>-!. .uM .• m.iii viiiv.tkc vrith P. F. Collier, 021, West Thirteenth Street, 

N- w Y ,*r K I P . 


E 


CATALOGUES 

'0RE1GN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

prom] tly supplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULi.U * CO., 37, Soho Square._ 

Y> AEDEKJCK’S & BADDELEY’S 

T( URISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully d-t-V'd Catalogue sent post free on application. 

1 >t LAC 6 CO., 37, Soho SqUAUK, London, W._ 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Impo -ters of Foreign Books, 

11, HENKUrU'A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, 80VTil F IBDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

('■A TAB OOUBS post fret on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

4.», GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
vOpposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fob. now Books and Pkriodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. _ 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 

Ill NOTICE TH HEREBY GIVEN that the Pr<*hlent anil 
Council will proceed to ELECT, on Tuesday, June 18 th, ONE 
COUSIN’S ANNUITANT. Applicant* for the Annuity, which is of 
the value of not more than £»', must he deserving Artist*, painters in 
Oil and Water Colours, .Sculptors, Architects or Engravers, in need of 
aid through unavoidable failure of professional employment, or other 
causes. Forms of application can be obtained by letter addressed to 
the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts. Piccadilly, W. They must be 
tilled in and returned on or before Saturday, June IHth. 

By order, Frkp. A. Eaton, Secretary. 


17RENCH GALLERY, 

L 1 The 41st ANNUAL SPRING EX 


Valuable Topographical and Miscellaneous library of a GtnUt- 
m«u , deceased, from the North of England 

IX/TESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 

_LV_L AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 1IR, CHANCERY LANE W C., 
DURING the MONTH of JI NK, the valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deowoed. 
comprising Atkvus h Gloucestershire, folio—Baker’s Nortlminpionsbii v, 
2 vols.—Blomefield’K Norfolk, .*» vols— Borlasc's Cornwall—Clutt**Hmck * 
Hert-fonlshire, ;t vol*.—Cubin’* Hertfordshire. 3 vols. Lai>e Paper— 
Dugdale s Monastieon. St Paul’*, and Wanvickshire-pmke > \ <.rk— 
Sir W. D’Avenant’* Works, H57»—Edmondson s Heraldry, Colr urcct 
Copy— Account of the Taylor Family, privately printed — Gould s 
Humming Bird*, 25 Part*, and Birds of Australia, 7 vols — Gro»e * 
Works. 17 vols. —Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.-Hoar.** Wiltshire, !< vol*. 
Large Paper—Hogirth’s Print*—Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 2 vol* — 
Lavard's Nineveh. 2 vols.— Manning & Bray's Surrey, 3 voL.—Monmt * 
Essex, •*. vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols.—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 

vols.—Plot’s Stafford and Oxfoidshirc.2 vols.—Rudder s Gloucestershire 

—Shaw’s Staffordshire. 2 vols. Larue Paner-Kurtet * s 1 hirham. d ' ol*. 
—Stukely’s Stonehenge, Ac , 2 vols.--Tnoroton’s Nottingham—King » 
Vale Royal—'Vetusta Moimrnenta, 5 vols.—'U hitakcr - lu'dimondriiire. 
2 vols.—Britton's Cathedral*. 5 vols., and Antiquities, 5 vols.— 
Colliuson's Somerw t, » vol*.—Duueiimb'* Ilerefonl. 2 v.d* —Hutrlnn- 
gon's Cumls rlaiid, 2 vols.—Meyrick's Canligan—Phelj.s * Somerset, 
vuls.—Polwhele's Cornwall. 5 vols-Suckling’* Suffolk, 2 vol*.— 


Warner’* Hampshiie.«( vol*.—WeMwooil * Palaographia, Moths. Ac., 
4 vols.—Bewick’* Bird*, Ac., 4 vol*.. Large Paper—Harvey s Phycologia 
Britannica, 4 vols.—Jardiue’s Naturalist s Library, 4« vols.—Lowe * 
Ferns, 8 vols.—Lodge's Portraits, 12 vol* Movers Birds, . vols.— 
Pnitt’s Flowering Plante, Ac., v vols.-Sowerby’s Botany, Ac., 41 vols.— 
Yarrell's Birds, 3 vols.-The Zoologist, 18 vole.-Milton s Panulise 
liost and Regained, 2 vols.. First Editions-Swinburne * Atalanta m 
Calydon, First Edition—Sh«lU>y*s Queen 3Iab, tirst Editiou— 
Tennyson’s In Memoriim, First Edition—Hcures a 1 Usage dc R une, 
with Illuminations. 14!*8, and other Missals, Books of Hours, Ac., in 
MS. on Vellum, with Illuminations. 

_Catalogues are preparing. ___ 


120. Pall Mall. 

.... ,1st ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “ The Meeting of the )V aters,” 
by J. M. W. Tuknkk, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
from Nature by Professor C. Ukkkxxk, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 
including Catalogue, Is. __ __ 

TDRITISH MUSEUM.—A8SYRIAN 

JL-f 8CULI*TURE8.— Stntuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
bis Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and lieautiful 
“Garden Scene," Wiugeil Human-headed Lion and Bull, Ac. Modelled 
from tiie famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (pnrinn). 
“ Interesting and faithful reproductions."— Athenaeum. Oct. 7, 1393. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to Alhikd J ahvis (Sole Pub¬ 
lisher). 43, Willes Road, London. N.W.____ 


'J'HE 


UNIYERSECY of ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP |0F ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AND MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Application* for the above PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in conse¬ 
quence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to the Chair of Classics) 
will be received at the office of the Agent-General for South Australia. 
13 , Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than the l»t of July next. 
Salary, £<>oo a year. Duties commence on the 1st of March, 1895. 
Particulars of tenure and duties may las obtained at the Ageut- 
Gcneral's Office. _ ____________ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( I P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

Y 1 • : noogSELLERS, of 17 and West 23rd Street, New 

•RD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. .1-sire to call tho 
" ' HADING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

r 1 ■ .un;b House in I/ilidott for tilling, on the moat 

1 der* for tli-ir own STANDARD PUBLICA- 

L AMEKI' AN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
1 ’ *• »-. . :>ou apjd i cation. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
tilling up about 2 " VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to the 
Hi Hs.ut, 8t. Paul’s School. West Kensington, W. _ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

JL Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect: Private 
Playtield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorec 
Cliff, Bosco mbo C hine. B ourne mouth.__ 

. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Profession*. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rcctore, Vicar*, and 
Assistant Teacher*, may confidently rely upon the Doctors long and 
varied experience in professional matter* being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


D E 


•THE CHAPLIN TRIO'S CHAMBER 

i- CONCERT. QUEEN’S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, 

Ji xk 10th, at 8. Piano, Miss Nellie Chaplin, and her pupil, Min 
Evelyn Ehrmann; violin, Mmr. Anna Uang and Miss Kate Chaplin ; 
viola. Miss Rwilad Watson ; violoncello. Miss Mabel < haplm irirst 
Prize, with distinction. Conservatoire, Bruxelles, 18931; and the 
Mcister Glee Singers. The programme will include 1 no in C minor 
Op. 27, E. Schutt, aud| Piano Quintette Dvorak. Tickets. 1<*. ftl.. »*., 
aud 2*.tkl., at tho Hall; and the Alisse* Cuai-lin, 133. Marylelione 
R<hu1. ___ 

Ty/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1 YL abt kbpbodijceks, 

14. HENRIETTA BTREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Aro tho nolo repreflentatiTt*, III Great Hritain Of 
HERR 11ANESTAEN0L, of Munich, 
tho .oil-known Artiot in rilOTUGRAVURE, now pntronued l >7 tho 
leiulin? Luulon Art Puhlialiins Firm,. A Urge Collection of Im¬ 
portant Elates alwayo on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND * CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which aro specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
aud publication of Parochial and Diocesan Record*. 

J C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,drc., at a moderate colt. 
Specimen* and price list on application. 

Offi ces: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its procej, of hlgh-cl*se 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted br the Trn»tee> of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ao., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic EnKravlnR 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl R.A., 
Oulesa, R.A.; Pettie. B..A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of tlie Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “Spring,’’ by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— ^ 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

Is remarkable for its display of Copiee of celebrated Work! by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H M Collections at Buckingham Palace ami Windsor Castle- 
Albania of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with IUustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypea, post free, Oxf. Shilling. 

New Pamphlet, “Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application._ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

Digitized by Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NOTICE. 

The THIRD EDITION of 
“LORD WOLSELEY’S 
LIFE of the DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH” will be 
ready at all Booksellers 
on Tuesday next, in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, with Portraits 
and Plans , 32s. 

BY COLONEL RAIKE8. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 

By Colonel G. A. RAIKE8. F.8.A., 

2 vols , with Portrait?, Coloured Illustrationr. and Map?, 
demy Svo, 81s. 6d. each. 

NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 

By the Author of “ The Chilcotes,” &c. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 

By LESLIE KEITH. 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” See. 

In 3 vols.. crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW BEADY. 

VICTIMS OF FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANOE. 

In 2 vola., crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. !». SHAW. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

** A distinctly clever and promising piece of work. Well 
written, and with a plot of considerable strength as well as 

interest.”'— Daily Telegraph. 

NOW READY. 

The POWER of the PAST. 

By E8ME STUART, 

Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A strong and very good no vel "—Scotsman. __ 

NOTICE. 

The THIRD Edition of 
Miss BRO U GUT ON'S 
New Novel , 

“ a beginner;' 

may now be obtained 
at all Booksellers and 
Libraries, in 1 rot., 
crown 8 ro, 65 . 

Eicn akd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


BUSS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 

New and Forthcoming Works. 


NOW READY. 

By CHABJ.ES I. ELTON, 

Author of “Origins of English History,” “The Career of 
Columbus,” &c. 


An ACCOUNT of SHELLEY’S 
VISITS to FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, and SAVOY, 


IN the YEARS 1814 and 1816. 

With Extracts from “ The Bistory of a Six Weeks' 
Tour," and “Letters descriptive of a. Sail round the 
Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni,” first 
published in the year 1817. 

Including 1 Photogravure Portrait of Shelley (by 
permission of Lady Shelley), 2 Etchings, 14 Pen 
and Ink Sketches, and Designed Title-page. 

Crown Svo, doth, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 10a. fld. 

60 Large-P.vper Copies, colombier 16mo, prioe on application 
to the Booksellers. 


With Frontispiece by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


THE 


QUEEN 


WHO 


FLEW. 


By FORD HUEFFEB. 

Imperial 16mo. clotb, prioe 3a. 6d J also a limited 
Edition de Liue of 26 Copies only. 

Price on application to the Booksellers. 


NEW NOVELS. 

" The BOSS ofTAROOMBA ” 

a Novel in 1 vol., by E. IV. 
HORNUNG, Author of “A Bride 
from the Bush,'’ do., is now 
ready at all Libraries and Book¬ 
sellers, crown 8 vo, 6s. 


“MISS PRECOCITY”: a 

Novel in 2 vols., price 21s., by 
CHARLES T. C. JAMES, Author 
of “Wedlock, ” “Honours Easy, ” 
do., is now ready at all Libraries. 


FUDLISBED LAST WEEK. 

Cloth, 3a. NEW VOLUME. 


fpjjg 

MODERN 


A CONSUL’S 

PASSENGER. 


LIBRARY. harry lander. 

Paper, Is. 6d. 

TEE tTOUS VOLUME. 

“HEAVENS!” 

By ALOIS VOJTECH 8MILOV3KY. 


RECENTLY EVBLLSBED. 

LAME DOGS: an Impressionist 

n mrTTTiU DTTT T AO V. B A B tf BIR Small 


Study. By WILLIAM BULLOCK-BARKER, 
crown 8vo, Irish linen. Is. 6d. 


TCTIMS. By F. W. Maude, 

Author of ” A Merciful Invoice.” Crown Svo, price 8s. 

PJIESS OPINIONS. 


Manchester Guardian.—" Mr. Maude writes well, with a 
wer of repenting lifelike figures and movement,. 

■U/anarmu —”A good etory, and strong characters. 

serves infinite credit." _, 

Motional oi’srrver .—” The author, to aum up, ha, proved 
t te is a clever and thoughtful person.” 
lamina Past.—'- It is cleverly written.” 


Mamin., Past.—" It is cleverly written. 

■ jsvics.—“ A tine study of an unhappy man 

i,.rrmti.r —“ Fashionable horrora-realiotiu-JG, <lr. .< . .. 

frath. "Thouub of ths kind in vogue.is the nvneeof 

rxient.A wholesome novel.” 


London : 15, Craven Street, Strand, \\\C. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’; 

NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELS AMONGST 

AMERICAN INDIANS 


Their Ancient Earthwork* and Temples. 
By Vioe-Admiral LINDE9AY BRINS. 

Member of Council of the Royal Geographical and Hakluyt 
Societies. 

With 2 Mapa, 8 Flans, 28 Fall-page, and 12 Text Cato. 

1 vol., demy Svo, doth, 21a 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 

POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ABTHCTR. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, doth, 16s. 

•• We have to thank Mr. Arthur foravry interesting and 
informing book, The illustrations to which are instinct with 
life and reality.”—Daily Chronicle. 

IN the LAND of the TUI; My Journal 

in Now Zealand. By Mia. ROBERT WIL90N- Illus¬ 
trated. Grown 8vo, cloth, 7b. 6d. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 

RICHABD HARDING DAVIS. Folly. UlnsArated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FEDERAL BRITAIN ; or. Unity and 

Federation of the Empire. Br F. P. DE L ABILLLER S. 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
•■The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With 
Chapter on •'Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEO. 8. 
CLARKE. B.E , K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, doth. 6s. 

“ Mr. Labilliere’s book is an evtremdy useful and interest¬ 
ing contribution to a great subject that apjssaU powerfully 
to the imagination and the patriotic sentiment of ua all. 

Daily aYofs. 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, doth, 12a. 6d. 

“Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance 
of the pre-Raphadite movement, and a critical account of 
Rossetti's art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 
ormtribution to the^terature of toe subject The Photo¬ 
gravures of Roesetii’s pictures in themselves make toe book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”— Times. 


AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 

Oriental Life. By G. MO NT BARD, Author of “In 
Egypt,” Ac. Superbly Hlnstrated. Royal Svo, doth, 16s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited tr 100 oopies, 
each numbered and eigned by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEA8each.net. 

PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 

K. McCOSH CLVRK, Author of - A flouthwn Crow 
Fairy Tale.” Dedicited by permission to H.R.H. tha 
Daohess of York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A char min g volume, outwardly and inwardly.”— Sl:-t<h. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 

EDITH B. CUTHELL. 2 vols., crown Svo, doth, 12s. 


«The story will unquestionably interest a large circle of 
readers.”— Scotsman. 


SARAH: a Survival. _ Bv Sydney 

CHRISTIAN, Author of “ Lydia.” 2 vols., cloth, 12s. 

” A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of charming 
and whimsicl touches; and written with a decided distinc¬ 
tion of style.”— Athenaeum. 

FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 

FENN, Author of “The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, doth, 6s. 

The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 

RU8JBLD. Authorof “TheWreckof toe Groevenor, Ac. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, doth, 6 a 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER. 

Content?. 

MAXIMILIAN nnd MEXICO. By Jons Hkarp, Jun. Illustrated. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. Painted.by Stanhofk A. Forbes. By 
pHii,ir Oilhert Hamerton. With Irontiuptece and lortrait of 
i’orlieH. 

THE DOf4 By X 8. Shales. Illustrated. 

TaK STORY vt ,1 DE.VUT1FDL THING. By Fuscss Hoewsr 

JOHN ll’THERNER. Chapter. XXXV.-XLIL Bf 

Oeouok W. Can-.*. 

AMERICAN CAM K FISHES. By Lkrot Miltos \alk. Illustrate 
A POUND of CUKK: a Storvof Monte Carlo. By 4 

Bi' 1 ' 

THE FI il’IlE of tb*' m \\ Alt. IP. •''• 11 •' ’’ 1 


London : Sampson J.ow.M ARan>v - C’.jMP'jiv l 
bt. DuuctuiTs IImioC, .er Lauc, L < 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1894. 

No. 1153, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
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LITERATURE. 

English Prose Selections. With Critical 
Introduction, &c. Vol. II. Edited by 
Henry Craik. (Macmillans.) 

This second volume of English Prose 
Selections, edited by Mr. Craik, opens with 
Bacon, who was born in 1561, and closes 
with L’Estrange, who died in 1704. 
Stretching, then, from the “ Sixteenth 
Century to the Bestoration,” it criticises 
and exemplifies the prose of Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, Burton, Selden, Hales, Hobbes, 
Chillingworth, Browne, Walton, Fuller, 
Clarendon, Milton, Taylor, Baxter, Cowley, 
and Cudworth. If to these greater lights, 
'in the composition of prose, we add the 
minora sidera, Wotton, Donne, Overbury, 
Hall, May, Earle, Leighton, to name but 
these, we realise very forcibly the truth of 
the editor’s remark, that "the period was 
a critical one for English prose.” 

The present volume does all that an 
anthology can to illustrate the rich variety, 
the magnificent successes and curious 
failures of that long period. No volume of 
selections from anything ever yet satisfied 
completely even its editor or compiler, much 
less its readers. In the present case, some 
readers will probably miss certain notable 
passages of Sir Henry Wotton, Ben Jonson, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, George Herbert, 
Hobbes, Owen Feltham, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Cowley. Where a writer does not 
wear his purple in patches but is all purple, 
it may not greatly matter what example be 
chosen of ms splendour. In other cases it 
may be disputed whether the rare and 
occasional excellence be exemplified, or the 
more common and less remarkable merits. 
For instance, Owen Feltham wrote one 
delightful poem and one fine essay. The 
essay is that solemn Platonio piece, “ Of 
the Worship of Admiration,” which was a 
favourite with Fitzgerald, an unusually 
high and noble strain for a moderately 
inspired writer. Probably the aim of such 
a volume as this is best attained by an 
avoidance of these solitary achievements: 
the best of a writer’s average work, his 
habitual style, is the more valuable for 
purposes of historical comparison. 

Spence has preserved for us Pope’s list of 
English prose writers, whose language and 
style might be quoted, as authoritative, in an 
English dictionary. The list is instructive. 
It is limited to the eighteen names of Bacon, 
Hooker, Hobbes, Clarendon, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, Dryden, Temple, Locke, Sprat, Atter- 
bury, Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, with 
Ben Jonson, L’Estrange, Congreve, and 
Vanbrugn, "for familiar dialogues and 
writings of that kind.” Sir Walter Baleigh 


was twice excluded " as too affected.” And 
some such reason it was that forced Pope 
to reject Milton, Burton, Taylor, Browne; 
it was an unerring instinct that chose 
Bacon and Hooker, Hobbes and Dryden. 
To put it somewhat roughly, Pope rejected 
what Lamb would have ohosen: all" quaint- 
ness,” all cumbrous magnificence, all ex¬ 
cessive Latinism, all defiant lawlessness or 
personal peculiarity, though sanctioned by 
mighty names, were not " authoritative ” 
to the correct and polished Pope. He would 
have incurred the reproaches of Landor, 
who, in his Buperb vindication of Milton 
from the impertinences of Brougham, com¬ 
plained that " Waller, Cowley, and South 
were resolved to refine what was always pure 
gold, and inadvertently threw into the 
crucible many old family jewels, dee] 
enchased within it.” But Mr. Craik, in 
judicious Introduction, points out how 
different in authority are the Elizabethan 
poetry and the Elizabethan prose. The latter 
is imitable, but only as a literary exercise: 
our poets can repeat the language, the 
cadences, the style of the great Elizabethan 
poets with no effect of deliberate strange* 
ness. The rhythm of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
the whole magical use of musical language, 
is no less acceptable in our day than m Ms; 
but Milton’s prose is no longer possible. 
As Arnold said, " We pronounce tnat such 
a prose has its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconvenient ” ; and, to quote 
Mm again, when we read the prose of 
Dryden, “ we exclaim that here at last we 
have the true English prose, a prose such 
as we would all gladly use, if we only knew 
how.” Pope was in the right: not in his 
probable unconsciousness of the beauty and 
the power in his excluded writers, but in 
his sense that they were no longer models 
for a manageable and serviceable prose. 
In Bacon, in Hooker, as became their 
genius and their studies.well, there was 
a literary feeling for law in prose com¬ 
position; the poetry of Milton, the poetic 
sentiment and eloquence of Taylor, gave 
ecstasies, and fiery flights, and sudden 
elevations to their prose, while they could 
not give the instinct of proportion, logical 
and rational. It is no small testimony to 
the genius of Johnson and of Lamb that 
they could convey, each after his manner 
and according to his needs, the very per¬ 
sonal charm of Browne’s style into their 
own. What ponderous Latinism, what 
irritating whimsicality, make intolerable the 
imitators of Johnson and of Lamb! Pope’s 
perceptions told him the truth that, for the 
general purposes of prose, simplicity and 
correctness, strength and order and dear¬ 
ness were essential. A Carlyle should be 
very sure that he is a Carlyle before he 
begin his innovations. But no modern 
prose can be unconscious of law, though it 
may be a curiously recondite and sought- 
out prose; no critic, however neat his dis¬ 
taste for the prose of Mr. Pater or of 
Mr. Meredith, dreams that it is not the 
work of a deliberate writer, who meditates 
his art. Certain great early prose-writers, 
on the other hand, can but have written at 
haphazard, blind and deaf to their own 
defects. No false following of the classics, 


once, can account for all the singularities, 
the oonfounding difficulties, that abound in 
company with all magnificence, lucidity, 
and strength. There are two classes of our 
classics in prose: the Elizabethans, with 
their rich majesty, their wealth of words 
and phrases for the expression and elabora¬ 
tion of thoughts, massive and sententious, 
fantastical and imaginative; and the last 
century men, with their enchanting dear¬ 
ness, an admirable union of dignity and 
ease. In poetry we go to Spenser and 
Milton; but for practical help in prose we 
" give our days and nights,” as Johnson 
bias us, to Addison and to his fellows. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr 
Craik and his goodly company of writers 
have done their work well. Perhaps the 
best piece of criticism among the longer 
pieces is the study of Bacon, which 
reminds us how much we have lost in 
the death of its writer, William Minto. 
Mr. Saintsbury deals with Donne, Burton, 
Hobbes, Fuller, Harrington, and others, 
in his accustomed vein of humour, a 
mixture of sound learning with "a little 
judidous levity.” Mr. Ward couples a 
very much wanted defence of Milton, against 
those who exaggerate the faults of Ms prose, 
with a defence of his character and conduct, 
very much less needed in a volume of this 
kind. Among other noteworthy contribu¬ 
tions are the introductions of Mr. M’Cormick 
and Dr. Dodds to the Scotch writers. To 
the English reader, Spottiswoode, the 
ecclesiastical historian, is not what he has 
been elsewhere, an household word; nor do 
we know muoh more of Drummond’s prose 
than the notes of Ms celebrated conversation 
with Ben Jonson. Mr. Chambers, who also 
writes of Ussher and May, is very happy in 
his brief notices of Leighton and More, 
two typical men of a most fascinating kind, 
each in a marked way. Leighton, though 
he hated Papistry like any Covenanter, is 
indeed " a March swallow among Protestant 
theolo gi ans ”: perhaps Norris, of Bemerton, 
and William Law resemble Mm the most. 
For a mystical nnction, as of a French saint, 
no En glish writer approaches him: Herbert, 
Ken, Taylor, have notMng of it. He has 
received, as Mr. Chambers observes, a 
shameful treatment from Ms mutilating 
editors. Here is a characteristic passage, 
as it stands in the older editions: 


no Ciceronianism or other deluding infiu- 


“ So knit my will to thy most holy will, that I 
may have no other will but thine, and may be 
most heartily and folly content with whatsoever 
thou would do to me in this world; yea, if 
thou wilt, so that I hate thee not, nor sin 
against thee, but retain thy love, make me 
suffer the greatest pains.” 

That is from the wonderful " Boles and 
Instructions for a Holy Life.” The true 
text runs, boldly and with the true audacity 
of mystical love: 

“ So knit my soul to Thy most holy will, that 
I may have no other will but Thine, and may 
be most heartily and fully content with what¬ 
soever Thou wilt do with me in this world and 
for ever; yea, if Thou put me in hell, to suffer 
all the pains there, so that I hate not nor sin 
against Thee, but retain Thy love, I may be 
content.” 

It is painfully ludicrous to detect the 
editorial timidity “drawing the line” of 
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resignation somewhere. Of no little interest 
also are Earle and Overbury, whose sketches 
of characters and fashions, typical humours 
and social ways, together with the general 
taste and liking for such things, are of 
importance in the history of English fiction. 
Unquestionably, if France and Spain, with 
their various forms of prose romance, 
influenced English writers of fiction, so, 
too, these sketches, with the final perfec¬ 
tion of the art at the hands of Addison and 
Steele, had their part also in shaping the 
English novel. Then we have such curious 
persons as Sir Thomas Urquhart of Rabe¬ 
laisian fame, and Sir Kenelm Digby, that 
prince of eccentrics : both well discussed 
and represented by Mr. Saintsbury and the 
editor. We cannot but regret that Mr. 
Kerr has so slight a part in this volume; 
his introduction to its predecessor was 
among the most memorable and masterly 
pieces of criticism produced for many a 
year. But his brief notice of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury is a masterpiece of humour, 
perfectly just: and he also treats of the 
two incongruous writers, Mrs. Hutchinson 
and Butler. 

One reflection of the reader is inevitable. 
Is there any country, but England, in which 
so many admirable, so many indispensable, 
so many valuable writers are out of reach, 
except in imperfect editions and rare 
volumes ? A thorough knowledge of 
Donne, to take one instance, is only to be 
had with immense difficulty; yet Donne, 
his works, his life, his character, are of 
singular importance and attractiveness. 
There should be, accessible and convenient, 
the “ Complete Works ” of every writer 
quoted in this volume ; of very fow is it the 
case now. And when we have a final and 
scholarly edition of an old English author, 
it is ofton published in so limited an issue, 
as to become unprocurable very shortly. 
But to pursue this theme were to approach 
the thorny question of State Aid and En¬ 
dowed Research. Let us merely thank 
Mr. Craik and his colleagues for an excellent 
volume of an excellent work. 

Lionel Johnson. 


farthest point at the north end of Lake 1 
Rudolf comes within sixty or seventy miles 
of the farthest southern point reached in 
1886 by Jules Barelli penetrating from 
KafEaland southwards to the Omo basin. 
These sixty or seventy miles are all that 
now remain to be traversed in order to 
connect the northern and southern itiner¬ 
aries, and thus complete the preliminary 
survey of the eastern section of the conti¬ 
nent from the Cape to the Mediterranean. 

Minor services to geography, but minor 
only in a relative sense, were: a visit to 
Mount Meru, which was ascended for the 
first time to a height of nearly 5000 feet; 
the ascent of Kilimanjaro to 17,387 feet and 
of Kenia to 15,355 feet, that is, up to the 
edge of the breached side of the crater; 
lastly, the discovery of the Loroghi and 
General Matthews Ranges, forming a 
northern extension of Thomson’s Aberdare 
Range, and terminating in Mount Nyiro 
(9800 feet), and the Teleki volcano (2067), 
at the southern extremity of Lake Rudolf. 
That this and another cone in the same 
igneous district are still active volcanoes 
was made abundantly evident from the 
recently erupted lava streams and the 
clouds of black smoke and dense sulphur¬ 
ous vapours issuing from the craters, in 
one of which a native reported “ the incan¬ 
descent lava still bubbling and seething.” 


Discovery of Laics Rudolf and Stefanie. A 
Narrative of Count Samuel Teleki’s 
Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, by his Com¬ 
panion Lieut. Ludwig von Hohnel. Trans¬ 
lated by Nancy Bell. In 2 vols. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

In more than one respect the Teleki-von 
Hohnel expedition of 1887-88 may fairly 
be described as memorable. In geographi¬ 
cal interest it can scarcely be surpassed, or 
even equalled, by any future journey of 
exploration in the interior of the African 
continent; because it practically solves the 
last remaining problem connected with the 
equatorial lake region, completes Thomson’s 
surveys north of Masailand, determines the 
true character of the lacustrine Samburu 
depression heard of by that traveller, places 
beyond doubt the existence of still active 
volcanic forces on the mainland, and very 
nearly fills up the whole of the blank space 
between the Masai platoau and the South 
Ethiopian (Kiiffa) highlands. Teleki’s 


On surmounting the last ridge, whence 
panoramic view was commanded of the 
great Ratso Narok, “ Black Water,” and 
surrounding landscape, the travellers 

“ gazed in speechless delight, spell-bound by 
the beauty of the scene before us, whilst our 
men, equally silent, stared into the distance for 
a few minutes, to break presently into shouts 
of astonishment at the sight of the glittering 
expanse of the great lake which melted ou the 
horizon into the blue of the sky. At that 
moment all our dangers, all our fatigues 
were forgotten in the joy of finding our ex¬ 
ploring expedition crowned with success at 
last. Full of enthusiasm, and gratefully remem¬ 
bering the gracious interest taken in our plans 
from the first by His Royal and Imperial 
Highness Prince Rudolf of Austria, Count 
Teleki named the sheet of water, set like a 
pearl of great price in the wonderful landscape 
beneath us, Lake Rudolf.” 


Thus was discovered the last of the great 
equatorial basins, which stretches for over 
160 miles, like Tanganyika and Nyassa, in 
the direction from north to south by east, 
with a mean breadth of about 20 miles and 
an area of 3000 square miles, without any 
visible outlet. In any case its altitude 
(1300 feet) shows that it cannot possibly 
drain to Victoria Nyanza (3800), as had 
been supposed; and the same is true of the 
much smaller Basso Ebor, “ White Water,” 
renamed Stefanie (1740 feet), to which a 
flying visit was paid, and which appeared 
to be 05 to 70 miles long by 13 to 15 broad. 
Samburu is the name, not of a basin, but 
of the district; and Rudolf is thus identified 
beyond all doubt with the great “Lake 
Samburu,” which so long glittered like a 
mirage before the eager eyes of explorers, 
and which at one time was even thought to 
be a vast inlet or extension of Victoria 
Nyanza itself, running for an unknown 
distance away to the north-east. All these 
hydrographic mysteries are now cleared up, 
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although it is still uncertain and even 
doubtful whether the South Ethiopian Omo 
runs out in Rudolf, or forms the upper 
course of one of the great Somaliland riven 
(Juba or Webi Shebeli?). 

But the “ Black Water” was found to be 
brackish and apparently undrinkable ; and, 
as all the land seen from the heights at the 
southern extremity of the lake presented 
a superb picture of lifeless desolation as far 
as the eye could reach along both margins, 
all further progress seemed to be barred in 
the direction of the north. And here occurred 
perhaps the most striking incident of the 
expedition. Nine travellers out of ten would 
doubtless have turned back at this point, 
satisfied with having sighted and “ fixed ” 
the great lake; but, like Stanley, who 
decided at Nyangwe to rush the Congo, 
Count Teleki resolved, after much deli¬ 
beration, to push still to the north and 
make a first rough survey of his great 
discovery. The water of the lake was 
found to be charged with Boda, so that 
when mixed with tartaric acid it effervesced 
strongly, “ and quenched our thirat more 
quickly than fresh water would have done.” 
The aspect of the land also improved, 
according as the recently erupted matter 
gave way to older igneous formations, until 
inhabitable districts were at last reached 
before the supplies ran out. The expedi¬ 
tion had struck inland from Mombasa by 
the now almost beaten path through Taveta 
and round the northern slopes of Kiliman¬ 
jaro to Lakes Naivasha and Baringo. Hen 
it plunged into the unknown by an easterly 
track, which was followed along the east 
side of the lake to its northern extremity. 
As the west side seemed to be quite im¬ 
passable, the party had to retrace their 
steps by the same track as far as the south 
end. But here a fortunate divergence was 
made to the west and then round to the 
south, Lake Baringo being thus again 
reached by a new and more westerly route, 
through the territories of the hitherto un¬ 
visited Turkana and Suk peoples. 

As the great Turkana or Elguma nation 
extends far to the north, where they meet 
and perhaps merge in the Nilotic tribes 
about the nead waters of the Sobat, it will 
be seen that, thanks to this divergence, all 
the different populations have now been 
visited in the most interesting ethnological 
region in the whole of Africa. In this 


anthropological “divide” converge, com¬ 
mingle, or overlap all the indigenous races 
of the continent except the Hottentots— 
Somal and Galla Hamites from the north¬ 
east, Nilotic negroes from the north-west, 
Masai and Bantus from the south. Thus, 
from the ethnological standpoint also the 
expedition may be called memorable, 
although the rich materials collected are 
not yet properly sifted, and in fact are pre¬ 
sented to the reader in a strangely perplex¬ 
ing manner. Nothing could be more con¬ 
fusing and even misguiding than the inset 
“ Ethnographical Sketch Map,” unless it be 
the statement which this map is presumably 
intended to illustrate, that “whilst the 
negroes belong to the great Bantu stock 
the Masai form the most southerly group of 
the Nilotic tribes, extending far away to 
the north, and are* so to speak, wedged in 
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amongst the Bantu tribes and the people of 
Kamasia, Suk, Turkana, Karamoyo, and 
Lango, form a connecting link with the 
Shilluks and Bari ” (i., p. 242). But for the 
map something might be suspected to have 
gone wrong with the translation of this chaotic 
sentence, in which the Masai, elsewhere 
rightly stated to be non-negro, appear to 
be brought into connexion with the Shilluks 
and other typical negroes of the Upper Nile 
region, and in which the terms Negro, 
Bantu, and Nilotic are hopelessly muddled. 

The expedition must be pronounced 
equally memorable as a record of sport in 
the interior of the continent. Count Teleki 
roved himself a great hunter, worthy to 
e mentioned in the same breath with 
such nimrods as Oswell and Selous. But 
for his skill and pluck the expedition 
would have more than once broken down 
for want of supplies; and the unflagging 
interest of the narrative is largely due to 
the constantly recurring incidents of the 
chase, often of an extremely exciting charac¬ 
ter. Some of the regions traversed abounded 
in game to an almost incredible extent, and 
the view from an eminence in the Nyemps 
district is described in language that recalls 
the episode of Bishop Colenso and the Zulu 
chief. 

“In the flat districts, overgrown with steppe 
grass or gleaming silver leleshwa bushes, 
stretching away on either side of the river, 
roamed such countless herds of animals as I 
had never dreamt of seeing anywhere. I 
counted eight separate herds of buffaloes, each 
containing many hundred, with zebras, rhino¬ 
ceroses, elands, water-bucks, harte-beests, 
gazelles, wild boars, and ostriches in such num¬ 
bers that I forgot all about my observations, 
and gave myself up entirely to the delight of 
watching all these creatures in their life in the 

open.In the fifty days since we left 

Nyemps the count had killed with his own 
rifle no less than 113 large animals, viz., ten 
elephants, sixty-one buffaloes, twenty-one 
rhinoceroses, nine zebras, six kaama antelopes, 
four elands, and two kobus antelopes or water- 
bucks.” 

It should be added that this was no 
reckless slaughter, but needed to provide 
the food required by the caravan on its 
march through the Sukuta salt steppe, and 
the other uninhabited tracts that had to be 
traversed on the route to Samburuland. 

A word of praise may be awarded to the 
translation, which is fairly well done. Such 
solecisms as “ to hearten up ” for to cheer up , 
“misleading” for disappointing, and “but 
for one cow ” for all hut one coco are rare; 
and on the whole the work loses little in its 
English dress. It is well equipped with a 
large number of illustrations, mostly pre¬ 
pared by Herren A. Mielichofer and L. H. 
Fischer from rough sketches taken on the 
spot. There are also two excellent large 
scale maps, covering the whole field of 
exploration, and based chiefly on Lieut, von 
Hohnel’s surveys. A. H. Keane. 


Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. B. 
Seeley. (Seeley.) 

This little volume is a reprint, with large 
alterations and additions, of three papers 
on Goethe contributed ten years ago to 
the Contemporary Bedew by Sir John 


Seeley—as we must now call him. It is 
not, like so many of the small books on 
great writers with which enterprising 
publishers have recently familiarised us, 
intended to spare very busy or very idle 
readers the trouble of studying the original 
at first hand. Its object is not to furnish 
either a connected sketch of Goethe’s life 
or a full account of even his principal 
writings, but rather to open certain com¬ 
manding points of view from which the 
man and his work may be most profitably 
surveyed. It is, perhaps, impossible 
altogether to elude the rapacity of the 
superficial conversationalist, but on the 
whole he has been kept pretty well at 
arm’s-length in the present volume. 

Neither does Sir J. Seeley go very deeply 
into the aesthetic appreciation of this great 
literary artist. Indeed, beyond a quite 
incidental tribute to the transcendent 
excellence of his lyrics and the beauty 
of his female characters (“unfortunates” 
for the most part), I do not remember any 
express criticism in this direction. It seems 
to be assumed as generally admitted that 
Goethe is “the greatest modem poet since 
Shakspere ” (p. v.). But the assumption is 
one that would be widely challenged. Most 
Englishmen would put Milton, and most 
Spaniards Calderon, above the author of 
“ Faust.” Most Frenchmen would probably 
rank at least one of their own poets higher. 
Mr. Buskin places Scott higher as a literary 
genius. The enthusiasts for Shelley and 
Browning would have a word to say about 
the claims of their respective favourites. 
At any rate, Sir J. Seeley is quite aware that 
his hero’s right to count among “ the small 
first class of the select spirits of all time,” 
to be ranked, for instance, with Shakspere, 
will not pass undisputed; and the objections 
that might be raised against such an exalta¬ 
tion are enumerated with great candour 
(pp. 7, 8). The reply is, that we must 
take into account the disadvantages under 
which the great German creator worked : 
we must consider how little his age and 
country did for him, and how much he 
did for them. Shakspere lived in a 
world of great men and great deeds. Scott 
came after great literary models and in¬ 
herited a great romantic tradition. Goethe 
lived in petty, prosaic surroundings, and 
had no poetic masterpieces in his own 
language to fall back on, while the pre¬ 
vailing literary standards were poor and 
grotesque. He had not only, like the 
English dramatist, to create a national 
literature, but also, like Wordsworth, to 
reform a public taste. 

I cannot help thinking that this plea 
involves some exaggeration, and ignores 
some important facts. Klopstock, Lessing, 
and Wieland, who surely ought to count 
for something as reformers and models, are 
altogether passed over. And if Germany 
was unaccustomed to good literature, at least 
she welcomed it warmly when it appeared. 
The author of Giitz had not, like the author 
of the Lyrical Ballads or the author of 
Sordello, to fight against obloquy and 
neglect. Sir J. Seeley himself reminds us 
how each successive achievement of the 
young master was received by his country¬ 
men with raptturous applauso. The 


anomaly, the thing to be explained, is 
that Goethe could not sustain a steady 
flight in any one direction, and therefore 
did not leave behind him a coherent mass 
of finished artistic production. Schiller, 
coming only ten years later, with less genius, 
with less than half the working life, ham¬ 
pered by weak health and narrow means, 
was able to complete that great series of 
masterpieces which still holds the German 
stage and will probably hold it for ever. 
Had Goethe worked his way up through a 
succession of imperfect or ephemeral essays, 
one could understand that the want of a 
firm and elastic literary spring-board was 
responsible for his miscalculations and 
failures. But, on the contrary, the first 
step costs him nothing; it is when he tries 
to follow up his successes that he breaks 
down. “ Clavigo ” and “ Stella,” the 
“ Natural Daughter,” the second “ Faust,” 
the happily unfinished “ Achilleis,” the 
later portions of Wilhelm Meister's Appren¬ 
ticeship and the whole of his Travels, the 
Elective Affinities, one may add in science 
the Farbenlehre, are so many disasters coming 
after as many triumphs in the same fields. 
Matthew Arnold has called him “ the 
greatest critic of all times,” but after 
the review of “ Hamlet,” what single 
detailed and finished appreciation of a 
great work or of a great man has he to 
show ? Nay, take him in the character on 
which Sir J. Seeley dwells with most en¬ 
thusiasm, study him as an educator of the 
German people, and there seems to be the 
same story of a brilliant start ending in a 
lamentable breakdown. Except for Heine, 
as the author reminds us, German poetry 
died with him, and the influence of Wilhelm 
Meister on the German novel has been en¬ 
tirely mischievous. The great conquests of 
the German intellect have been won on lines 
that he avoided or despised: scholarship, 
history, systematic philosophy, experimental 
science, and patriotic statesmanship. Music, 
the supreme German art, owes nothing to 
him. On the other hand, he has exercised 
a great and salutary influence on other 
countries, particularly our own, to which 
full justice is done in this volume. But it 
seems to me more than an exaggeration to 
say that Wilhelm Meister “ has been the 
model on which the novel of the present day 
is formed” (p. 122). Bather is it the last 
survival of the old picaresque novel—the 
novel represented by such works as the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, Bon Quixote, 
Gil Bias, and Tom Jones —or not quite the 
last if we count Pelltam as a somewhat 
effaced type of the same school. In the 
modern novel the interests of passion and 
sentiment dominate every other as they 
certainly do not in Meister. 

When Goethe found that his poetic inven¬ 
tion was flagging—which, as we have seen, 
happened rather often—he tried to supply 
its place by reflections on the conduct of 
life, the management of affairs, horticulture, 
the fine arts, natural science, and so forth. 
U nhistorical as he was, he even treats us to 
an account of the feudal system in the 
second “Faust.” Most readers find him 
very dull on these occasions. Sir J. Seeley 
seems to resent the charge. He implies 
that it is all the fault of their own frivolity, 
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that what they call dulness is really the 
serious treatment of serious subjects. If 
they are not interested they ought to be 
(p. 30). M. Scherer was serious enough in 
all conscience, and interested in serious sub- 
j ects; if, as we are here told, he found Goethe 
dull, the fault cannot have been entirely in 
himself. It must, I think, be admitted that 
certain discussions are duller in a novel or 
a poem than elsewhere, just because the 
romantic element puts us out of tune for 
them. About a third of the Elective Affinities 
is occupied with the laying-out of an orna¬ 
mental garden. This might be interesting 
in one of Mrs. Beeton’s publications, but it 
becomes highly exasperating when what we 
want is to hear more about the unlawful 
passion of Edward and Ottilie. And, apart 
from this consideration, Goethe, like other 
Germans, is apt to treat his serious subjects 
in a rather heavy and pedantic style. But 
there is one important point that Sir J. 
Seeley must be held to have made out. 
Whether or not Tennyson’s “Palace of 
Art ” was intended as a satire on Goethe, 
the satire does not apply to him. He was 
no apostle of an unmoral, merely aesthetic 
culture, but rather one who strove to make 
life all round something better and nobler 
than he found it. This is exactly the sort 
of appreciation that Goethe himself would 
have desired, since what most struck him in 
Carlyle was that the young Scotch critic 
drew attention above all to the intellectual 
and moral substance of German literature. 

If, in the foregoing remarks, I have ven¬ 
tured to differ on some points from a writer 
whom I so much admire as Sir J. Seeley, 
I trust that this will not be attributed to the 
inspiration of Goethe’s own Mephistopheles, 
“ der Geist der stets vemeint,’’ but rather to 
the influence of the book itself, which, like 
everything by the same distinguished author, 
is not only learned, tasteful, lucid, ingenious, 
but also pre-eminently suggestive. 

Alfred W. Benn, 


“ Heroes of the Nations.” — Henry of 
Navarre and the Huguenots in France, By 
P. F. Willert. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Willert is well known to all students 
of French history as a thorough master of 
the subject; and in this volume he has 
given us in a moderate compass a lucid 
narrative of one of its most important and 
critical periods, associated with the in¬ 
teresting if somewhat enigmatical figure 
whose name stands on the title-page. 

The epoch of the Reformation in France 
has been treated by many English writers, 
but perhaps no one has given a clearer or 
more concise sketch of its earlier stages 
than Mr. Willert has done in his opening 
chapter. The whole story is full of startling 
changes and Burprising vicissitudes; and of 
these none is more remarkable than the 
importance into which the Huguenots 
suddenly rose in 1560, on the death of 
Francis II. and the commencement of the 
minority of Charles IX. Hitherto a small 
and despised sect, meekly enduring perse¬ 
cution, they now appear as a powerful 
body with influential leaders, ana form a 
numerous contingent in the States-General 


of 1561. Mr. Willert draws attention to 
the importance of this assembly. 

“Its proceedings would, had we space, be 
doserving of our most careful attention, beoause 
they show that there was at that time in France 
a large party in favour of a policy of religious, 
constitutional, and administrative reform whioh, 
could it have been adopted, might have changed 
the whole future of the country, and have saved 
it from many years, perhaps from centuries, 
of war, suffering, despotism, and revolution; 
because then for the first time we find the great 
principle of toleration authoritatively laid 
down : ' It is unreasonable to compel men to 
do what in their hearts they oonsider wrong, 
for whatever we do against our conscience is 
sin.’ ” 

This was, in fact, the time at which the 
reforming party had the best chance of 
success. “ It is probable that the number 
of the Protestants was never greater than 
during the first years of the reign of 
Charles IX.” As in most other European 
countries, the principal support of the re¬ 
forming movement came horn the middle 
classes. The Huguenots have often been 
regarded as an aristocratic party; but they 
never comprised more than a decided 
minority of the nobility, and included but 
few of the great nobles. On the other hand, 
the movement took but little hold of the 
lower classes. The mob of Paris and most 
other large towns were fanatically hostile ; 
and “ there were few proselytes among the 
peasantry, except where, as in Languedoc 
and the country of the Yaudois, the ground 
was prepared by older traditions of resist¬ 
ance.” 

Of the character of many of the Protes¬ 
tant leaders, Mr. Willert writes in a very 
eulogistic strain, but he does them no more 
than justice when he says : 

“ The noblest traditions of feudal chivalry, 
the culture of the Renaissance, a piety inspired 
and sustained by the constant study of the 
Gospels, produoed men in whom the best 
characteristics of their nation were oombined 
with a moral elevation, a purity and dignity of 
character, an heroio breath of soul animated by 
a simple piety and chastened by a chequered 
experience, rarely, if ever, equalled.” 

Our author, however, is unjust to his 
own countrymen when he draws this in¬ 
vidious comparison: “By the side of the 
Oolignys, the La Noues, and Du-Plessis 
Mornays, the characters of the Eliots, 
Ham pde ns, and Hutchinsons of our own 
Civil Wars appear narrow and incomplete.” 
It is surely no disparagement to the former 
to say that the latter were fully worthy to 
be ranked beside them. 

Coligny himself is truly described as 
“ one of the noblest characters, and one of 
the ablest soldiers and statesmen, produced 
by the French Reformation.” There is 
hardly a character in French history, and 
few in any history, who can vie with him 
in the combination of intellectual and 
moral greatness; and, with the exception 
of his contemporary, William the Silent, 
there was none of that age whose untimely 
end was so great a loss to his country and 
to mankind. Henry of Navarre has no 
claims to be compared with such men for 
single-mindedness of purpose and grandeur 
of character; and we feel that, from Coligny 
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to him, the desoent is great in even- k 
way. 

One who changed his religious opinions 
no less than three times in a space of little 
more than twenty years, and twioe at leas? 
when influenced by motives of personal 
advantage, was clearly laoking in steadiness 
of principle. Some excuse may be pleaded 
for Henry’s forced conversion to Catholicism 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
considering that his life was in peril, and 
few would be disposed to judge him harshly 
for returning to the Protestant party as 
soon as he found himself free. But his 
subsequent return to the Roman Church, 
without any serious pretence of change of 
conviction, merely in order to secure the 
French crown, admits of little extenuation. 
Mr. Willert rightly refuses to acoept the 
validity of the pleas whioh have been urged 
in excuse of this aot. 

“We cannot join those who praise the con¬ 
version of Henry IV. as a sacrifioe of private 
feelings to public welfare. No doubt it 
facilitated the work of pacification, and 
shortened the material sufferings of France, 
but at the price of setting ap before the nation 
an example of the sacrifioe of honour and 
principle to expediency. The king assured 
the friends, whose faith he formally abjured, 
that he would never forget them; that if need 
were he was ready to die in their defence; and 
when in his coronation oath he swore to 
drive all heresy from his dominions, he 
had fully determined to secure toleration 
and equal rights to his heretical subjects. 

This the Romanists knew, and therefore his 
abjuration did not preserve him from their 

? lots, nor ultimately from the assassin’s knife, 
f it was necessary that the King of Franoe 
should be a Romanist; if the connexion between 
Church and State was so intimate that all 
heresy was politically dangerous, then Biche- 
ieu, who deprived the Huguenots of their 
political privileges, and Louis XIV., who ' 
refused toleration to their doctrines, were i 
better statesmen than Henry IV. The dragon- | 
nodes of his grandson woe the logical con¬ 
sequences of the conversion of the first Bourbon 
king.” 

The romantic history of the wanderings 
and battles of Henry is well told by Mr. 
Willert; but in this field he has had 
several predecessors. No English writer, 
however, has given an equedly detailed 
account of the king’s administration after 
he was securely established on the throne. 

The difficulties of the task were certainly 
considerable in the state to whioh the 
country had been reduced. 

“ The most pressing need of the Government 
was to find some escape from the terrible 
financial embarassment, doe as much to ex¬ 
travagance, maladministration, and dishonesty, 
as to thirty-five years of civil and foreign war. 
Henry IV. was fortunate in having by his side 
the right man for the task, and be showed 
himself worthy of such good fortune by giving 
to that man full confidence and support.” . 

The personal character of Henry’s great [ 
minister, the Duke of Sully, has been very 
variously judged, and his own Memoirs do 
not present it by any means in a favourable 
light. But of his administrative talent there 
can be little question, and Mr. Willert 
expresses a very high opinion of bis I 
financial measures. 

“ The services which he rendered to his oountoy I 
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. were so opportune as to be of inestimable value; 
yet what he effected was very simple. He 
introduced an orderly and business-like method 
of keeping the public accounts, prevented 
speculation, and raised the taxes to be levied in 
a manner as economical to the Government and 
1 as little oppressive to the public as was possible 

* without a complete change in the existing 
system. At the same time, supported, or rather 

i urged on, by the king, he did much by the 
i wise enoouragement of productive enterprise to 
assist the wonderful recuperative power which 
France had always shown during her short 
periods of respite from foreign war or domestic 
disorder.” 

Sigh estimates have sometimes been 
formed of the prosperity of the lower classes 
in France at the close of Henry IV.’s reign, 
and the king himself has been credited 
, with the main share in bringing it about; 
but on both points there has been much 
exaggeration. 

1 ‘ ‘ So far was the proverbial fowl from being in 

every pot. that there were still many parts of 
France where the lower classes scarcely knew 
what it was to have a full meal, and yet more 
where the standard of living was so low that a 
short harvest was followed by famine.” 

It is very doubtful, too, whether the im¬ 
provement which unquestionably did to 
some extent take place in the condition of 
the French people at this epoch was, in any 
great degree, attributable to the measures 
of the Government. It has been, with con- 
1 siderable reason, ascribed to the fact that 
, after the long continued civil wars a con¬ 
siderable quantity of land was thrown on 
the market, of which the peasantry became 
large purchasers. As the French historian, 
Michelet, expresses it, the prosperity which 
i resulted from this cause was “ baptized with 
a royal name.” 

Mr. Willert concludes his work with an 
' attempt at a general estimate of Henry’s 
' character. The task, as he confesses, is a some - 
what difficult one, by reason of the apparently 
discordant features which the subject pre¬ 
sents. There is certainly much in Henry that 
repels us. An utter looseness of principle, 
combined with an addiction to vicious 
pleasures of a rather coarse nature, reminds 
us strongly, as Mr. Willert remarks, of his 
grandson, Charles II. of England. But we 
instinctively feel that it would be unjust 
| to place the two on the same level, and 
that Henry certainly possessed many good 
j qualities of which Charles was utterly 
destitute. There was in him a genuine 
, humanity and readiness to forgive enemies, 

, which was a very different thing from the 
mere careless good nature of his descendant. 
“ No faults were so unpardonable in his 
eyes as those of cruelty and vindictiveness.” 
And when we consider what the atrocities 
' of civil strife in France had been in that 
age, we must recognise some real nobleness 
of character in one who, after passing 
; through such scenes, could still show bim- 

t self merciful. 

f “There was that about him which, what¬ 
ever he did, prevented him from being mean 
5 or hateful; and it is not without reason 

* that, of all the kings who have occupied the 

- French throne, Henry of Navarre still retains 

i the first plaee in the memory and affections of 
4 his people.” 

\ E. Seymour Long. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Orchard Damerd. By Alan St. Aubyn. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Husband of One Wife. By Mrs. Venn. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Man of To-day. By Helen Mathers. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Just Like a Woman. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (White.) 

The Temple of Death. By Edmund Mitchell. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Monk of Mar Saba. By Joseph Hocking. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Between the Silences. By Curtis Yorke. 
(Jarrold.) 

Neuroomia. By G. Mclver. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

A Sleep Walker. By Paul H. Gerrard. 
(Henderson.) 

Nothing is more pleasant to a critic than 
the task of reviewing an author whose 
works show progressive excellence with 
every fresh effort. Nobody who remem¬ 
bers the wild eccentricities and inaccuracies 
of A Fellow of Trinity , published some four 
or five years ago, would readily believe that 
the charming three volumes just issued 
under the title of Orchard Damerel had been 
penned by the same hand. The latter work 
is not, indeed, perfect, even of its kind: the 
plot, such as there is, is thin enough; and 
tho well-meaning but weak-minded young 
clergyman who forms the central figure 
here, as in so many successive works by 
Alan St. Aubyn, might well have been 
exchanged for some other kind of hero, if 
only for the sake of variety. But the 
character-drawing is very creditably done, 
and the whole story reads smoothly 
and wears an easy air of proba¬ 
bility. Very amusing is the accident by 
which Robert Lyon, curate of Stoke Lucy, 
comes in for a living, and is enabled to 
marry. Being suddenly called upon to 
preach an Advent sermon in a distant town, 
he had hurriedly caught up one written by 
his father half a century before, and 
preached it without previously reading it 
through. Its narrow old-fashioned views 
about the Millenium were directly at 
variance with his own broader doctrines; 
but they went to the heart of one of his 
hearers, the old Countess of Aylmerton, 
who, within a year afterwards, bestows on 
him the family living. The blunders com¬ 
mitted and the debts contracted daring 
Robert Lyon’s first twelve months in his 
new parish, and the unhappy necessity 
under which he labours of having either to 
confess to his patroness that she has been 
mistaken with regard to his views or else to 
keep up the deception by preaching the 
whole series of his father’s old sermons, 
instead of his own—he adopts the latter 
course—are told with much point and 
humour. The author should have ac¬ 
quainted herself with legal procedure 
sufficiently to avoid confusing an execution 
with a writ, and should be aware that 
service of the latter precedes levying of 
the former; otherwise there are no Saws 
in the book that call for notice. 


In The Husband of One Wife are narrated 
the escapades, frivolities, and freaks in 
which a pretty and wilful young woman 
indulges during the interval between her 
first and third marriages. Victoria 
Goldenour, who, by the death of her hus¬ 
band in a railway accident, has been left a 
widow with one child, first appears on the 
scene as a well-dressed woman of five or six 
and twenty occupying lodgings in Cam¬ 
bridge, where she speedily scandalises tho 
austere society of the University by ex¬ 
travagances in dress, manners, and style of 
living, but establishes herself on a friendly 
footing with that eminent divine and philan¬ 
thropist, Dr. Terence Garfoyle, vicar of St. 
Amwell’s and Canon of St. Ives, who is 
instrumental in bringing her child safely 
through a dangerous illness. The aged 
minister, having fallen a victim to the 
widow’s fascinations, succeeds, after con¬ 
siderable difficulty, in inducing her to marry 
him; and the remainder of the story is a 
chronicle of the surprises and tortures in¬ 
flicted upon him by the madcap behaviour 
of the wife he has chosen. Much patience 
is required to road this narrative. The 
author is to be credited with unusually 
subtle powers of analysis; but that is no 
reason why the reader should be treated to 
a too liberal exhibition of them, which fails 
in its purpose of carrying him in the way she 
would evidently wish. To most people Dr. 
Garfoyle will only appear as a pious, 
dreamy, and tender-hearted old noodle of 
fifty, who, having chosen to marry a stagey 
and, in some respects, rather vulgar little 
woman of half his age, arouses in us 
no sympathy when he finds that the 
result does not come up to his ex¬ 
pectations. We do not believe, and 
scarcely care to read, the elaborate 
sophistries by which he persuades himself 
of the wisdom of his choice; nor is it 
credible that a woman of so volatile and 
dissatisfied a nature as Victoria Goldenour 
could have led a life of undisturbed peace 
and domestic felicity with her first and 
third husbands. Further, Mrs. Venn might 
have written a pleasanter book if she had 
refrained from the constant introduction of 
dialogues in which each speaker delivers 
himself or herself of elaborate essays, some¬ 
times two or three pages long, expressed, 
no doubt, in choice English and embellished 
with a rich variety of fanciful metaphor, but 
neither natural nor entertaining. 

Readers of A Man of To day must be. pre¬ 
pared for an introduction, at the outset, to a 
country family whose members are for the 
most part alluded to by their nicknames 
only. The Chief, Maria, Easter, Nan, 
Hugon, Melons, the Ancient Mariner, 
Bunkulorum, Sweet William, Dinkie, 
Daddy Gardner, Whipper Snapper, and 
the Shavers, confront us almost from the 
start; and the author, sailing along 
apparently under the easy assumption that 
we are all following and understanding her, 
nowhere, or in very few instances, conde¬ 
scends to offer the smallest explanation of 
this remarkable nomenclature: so that even 
when we have finished the book it is still 
not clear whether, for instance, “Melons” 
is a baptismal name or not, and but for the 
personal pronouns we should not know 
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whether it reprtsented a hoy or a girl. 
There is a touch of effrontery about this style 
of writing which is sure to irritate people 
who wish to have a clear and distinct idea 
of the personalities they are reading about. 
Apart from this feature, the story is not 
without interest in connexion with Basil 
Strokoff, a Russian prince and notorious 
lady-killer, with whom the heroine, Easter 
Denison, becomes involved in some danger¬ 
ous predicaments, first as an unmarried girl, 
and afterwards as the wife of Jem 
Burghersh, in the end apparently eloping 
with him. The device by which she is 
rescued from the elopement, and kept in 
hiding from her husband for six months, 
does little credit to the author’s ingenuity. 
It is so entirely devoid of probability—the 
concealment being effected close to the 
husband’s mansion, in a country village 
where such a secret could not possibly have 
been kept for a week—that the plot, which 
is strong in parts, completely collapses at 
the finish. Throughout, the writer would 
do well to try and distinguish between 
brevity and obscurity : she has an unpardon¬ 
able trick of substituting keywords for sen¬ 
tences, and cutting down what should be a 
description of ten lines in length to an out¬ 
line of two, leaving it to the imagination to 
fill up gaps, a process odious to every novel- 
reader. 

To.some extent Mrs. Edward Kennard 
has improved upon her ordinary per¬ 
formances in Just Like a Woman, though the 
old familiar features every now and then 
crop out. Of course, there is the ignorant 
and brutal husband, united to an intellectual 
and refined woman. Eve Carlingford had 
a lord and master whose nature was “ cast 
in a coarser, more sensuous”—the writer 
meant “ sensual,” no doubt—“ and material 
mould than her own,” and accordingly “ she 
withdrew like a sensitive snail into her 
shell.” . Happily she was not long destined 
to remain in the position suggested by the 
remarkable simile we have just quoted, for 
Mr. Carlingford dies, and leaves her free to 
take London by storm as a pretty widow, 
and to accept an offer of marriage from the 
Duke of Bombay, a little wizened old 
gentlemen, “ frail and old and shaky,” but 
with the wealth and position for which she 
craves. Becoming ashamed of herself, she 
throws him over, and escapes to Norway, 
where she falls in with ThorvaldTorgersen, 
a dramatist, whose realism, unlike Ibsen’s, 
points out the better side of human nature, 
instead of dissecting vice and ignoring the 
good. Just like a Wiman is merely a light 
society novel; but it is entertainingly 
written, and will give pleasure to those who 
like this class of literature. 

The Temple of Death is to be recommended 
on several grounds. The subject is an 
unusual one, being a narrative of the 
collapse of “ one of the most mysterious 
and bloodstained creeds ever met with 
among the many strange and revolting 
religions which survive, despite the British 
conquest, from remote antiquity in Hindu¬ 
stan,” and of which we know absolutely 
nothing. The discovery of a hideous 
charnel-house, deep in the bowels of a 
limestone mountain, sacred to Yama, the 


Hindu God of Death, and the horrible 
orgies celebrated in his honour, are related 
with singular vividness and power. It is 
seldom one meets with a tale purporting to 
be the narrative of an eye-witness, and 
written in the first person, which so com¬ 
pletely succeeds in enlisting the reader’s 
interest, and inspiring a belief in the reality 
of the events narrated. The fact that it is 
written in simple and unpretending 
language throughout adds an additional 
feature of merit to the book. 

The volume entitled The Monk of Mar 
Saia contains also a story of nearly the 
same length called “ Elrad the Hie.” The 
scene of both is laid in modern Palestine, 
the convent of Mar Saba being situate on 
the edge of the desert of Judaea, a few 
hours’ journey from Jerusalem, while the 
Hies are a peculiar religious sect inhabiting 
a locality on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
and not far from the town of Tiberias. 
There is not much to call for comment in 
the two stories, which are fairly well 
written and interesting throughout. In the 
first, a young monk of Mar Saba breaks 
his monastic vows and flies from the 
convent, with a view of rescuing an English 
maiden who is being carried oil by Bedouin 
robbers. In the second, the young chief of 
the Hies abandons his religion for the sake 
of a maiden, also of English extraction. 
There ia a good deal of general resemblance 
in the treatment and scenes of both tales. 

Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine, &c. But Mr. Yorke has 
not pursued an analogous plan in his re- 
publication of magazine stories, within the 
covers of a book named Between the Silences. 
In the arrangement of such collections it is 
customary for the longest, if not necessarily 
the best, tale to be placed first in the series 
and to give its name to the volume, a usage 
sanctioned not only by custom but by 
obvious expediency. It is singular, there¬ 
fore, that Mr. Yorke should have elected to 
lead off with a tale which is not only the 
shortest in the whole collection, but is so 
flimsy in texture and lugubrious in subject 
that a reader after perusing it might 
well be excused if he laid the book down 
and declined to try the quality of the 
remainder. Story number two is equally 
poor. It is a pity that such an arrangement 
should have been hit upon, because “ Con- 
yer’s Brilliant Idea ” which comes third, is 
most amusing, while several of the pieces 
towards the end are of considerable length 
and merit, especially “ Two on an Island ” 
and “ The Mystery of Belgrave-square,” and 
certainly deserve a more prominent position 
in the book. 

Utopias have rather overstocked the 
market of late years; and as the subject 
inspires but a languid interest in the read¬ 
ing public, a p roduction of this sort must 
be possessed of a good many fresh features 
to win much success. If Neuroomia attracts 
attention, it will not be due to any origin¬ 
ality of conception or treatment displayed by 
the writer. The subject matter is the dis¬ 
covery of a new continent at the South Pole 
by Montague Periwinkle, captain of the 
Penguin. He finds the civilisation and 
| scientific appliances of Neuroomia greatly in 


advance of anything known to exist else¬ 
where on our planet, and his heart ii 
captivated by the beauty of its female pop¬ 
ulation. In connexion with this latter point, 
an element of rather broad humour is 
allowed to appear, which one can hardlj 
reconcile with the dignity attaching to the 
general subject of tne book, though illus¬ 
trating the polygamous disposition which is 
proverbially ascribed to the sailor. 

A shilling romance, entitled A Sleep 
Walker, is written in the most approved 
style of this class of fiction. The diabolical 
villainy and ingenious plotting exhibited 
in its pages leave nothing to be desired. 

John Babbow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

“The Rhind Lectures on Archaeology.” 
—Scottish Land-Names : Their Origin and 
Meaning. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Black¬ 
woods.) By the pnblioation of this volume, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has thoroughly justified 
his selection as the Rhind Lecturer for 1893. 
The book challenges direct comparison with s 
meritorious work whioh appeared some two 
years ago, in which Mr. Johnston, with great 
and conscientious labour, collected from the 
earliest documents the older forms of Scottish 
place-names. Sir Herbert, on the other hand, 
though he gives us few dates, and fewer references 
to authorities, has not only mastered the diffi¬ 
culties of Gaelic phonology, but shows a firmer 
grasp of scientific principles than Mr. Johnston, 
by whose labours, it is needless to say, he has 
greatly profited. More especially is he to be 
commended for eschewing the fanciful and 
poetical etymologies which have proved a snare 
to some of his predecessors, holding that the 
most prosaic ana commonplace derivation is, 
as a rule, to be preferred, and also for insisting 
on the importance of stress in determining 
which is the qualitative element in compound 
names. The investigation of Scottish names is 
beset with special difficulties which do not 
apply to the place-names of England, Ireland, 
or Wales. One of these difficulties is the 
absence of early charters, which hardly exist 
rior to the twelfth century; while another is 
ue to the multiplicity of tongues, Gaelic, 
Cymric, Pictish, Norse, or Anglian, in which 
the name may prove to be significant, and also 
to the fact that a name is frequently first 
recorded by a scribe familiar only with the 
vernacular of some other race. Sir Herbert is 
conspicuously successful when dealing with 
names in the region with whioh he is personally 
acquainted: lees so when he steps across the 
border on to less familiar ground. Thus, he 
volunteers the information that Hendon, in 
Middlesex, means the “ old fort,” regardless of 
the extreme improbability of the occurrence of 
a Welsh name in Middlesex, and also of the 
fact that in a ninth century charter the name is 
spelt Hedn-dim, which is manifestly an Anglo- 
Saxon name meaning the poor or mean hilL 
Again, he goes out of his way to derive the 
name of the river Eden in Cumberland, as well 
as that of the Eden in Fife, from the Gaelic 
aodann, which means “forehead,” or “ brow,” 
forgetful of the fact pointed out by Mr. H. 
Bradley, that the first may bs identified with 
Ptolemy’s Ituna, a name apparently cognate 
with the Cymric river-name Ithon, or Ytban, 
which means a flowing stream, while the river 
in Fife, where the occurrence of an early Gaelic 
name is almost as improbable as in Cumberland, 
is probably the Tina of Ptolemy, also to be ex¬ 
plained as Cymric, and doubtless cognate with 
the names of the Teign and the Tyne. But 
such oversights are few, and detract little from 
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the usefulness of the book. It does not pretend 

■ to be exhaustive, otherwise we might regret 

■ the absence of any notice of Prof. Rhys’s 
. ingenious explanation of the name of Glasgow 
: from an endearing nickname of St. Kentigem. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 
: • and edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. Vol. I. 

(Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Conway does not do 
j anything by halves. Having written the most 
complete biography of Thomas Paine, ho now 
!. prepares the first really complete edition of his 
i works, to bo contained in four large octavo 
volumes, of which this is the first. It will 
I include practically everything Paine wrote, the 
t contents ranging from newspaper letters and 
~ magazine articles to tho most famous of his 
- essays. The first volume covers the period 
from 1774 to 177!), and commences with Paine’s 
earliest published essay, reprinted now for the 
first time, from the Pennsylvania Journal for 
March, 1775. The subject of this essay is 
( African slavery in America, and it is signed 
“Justice and Humanity.” Other subjects 
. which claimed Paine’s attention were 
“Duelling,” “Unhappy Marriages,” and the 
. claims of women. But his chief concern at 
that time was, of course, tho struggle for 
American independence, which produced the 
two most noteworthy items in the present 
volume—“ Common Sense,” and the series of 
papers here called “ The American Crisis.” 
Mr. Conway lays proper stress on the historical 
value of Paine’s writings, but there is still 
something to be learned from him, for although 
the circumstances have greatly changed since 
his day, it is to be feared that the present gene¬ 
ration is not much nearer to aright understand¬ 
ing of the principles of justice and liberty than 
was the generation to which he preached. Borne 
of his views on government have since been 
taught by authorities so eminent as John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, but, seemingly, 
taught almost in vain. “ Society,” he says, 
“ is produced by our wants, and government by 
our wickodness”; and, again, “society in 
every state is a blessing, but government, even 
in its best state, is but a necessary evil; in its 
worst state an intolerable one.” “ Govern¬ 
ment, like dreas,” he says, “ is the badge of 
lost innocence.” Three-quarters of a century 
later, Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote of govern¬ 
ment : “To the bad it is essential; to the good, 
not. It is the check which national wicked¬ 
ness makes to itself, and exists only to the same 
degree.” Mr. Conway doserves thanks for the 
conscientious way in which he has performed 
his task as editor. His notes are judicious and 
helpful, and his painstaking industry in this 
labour of love is manifest throughout the 
volume. 

Natural Value. By Prof. Friedr. von Wieser. 
Translated by Mrs. C. A. Mallocb. Edited, 
with Preface and Analysis, by Dr. Smart. 
(Macmillans.) Prof. Wieser’s thoughtful and 
original book (published in 1888) has found a 
worthy translator. There are not many cases 
where the reader might not fancy himself read¬ 
ing an English author. Something better might 
indeed, have been found for the title of Book 
III. : “The natural imputation of the return 
from production,” where the original is Die 
natiirliche '/.ureclinung des productires Ertrages. 
The meaning is, the assignment to the several 
factors in production of their several shares 
therein: how much credit, for example, the land, 
the farmer, the ploughmen, the manure, the 
seed, and the season, are severally to have for 
the production of the harvest. So, too, when 
wo read of the “Law of Costs” (instead of 
Cost) we know at once we are on the track of a 
German book. Nevertheless, the translation is 
distinctly well done on the whole; and Dr. 
Smart’s, explanations of the subject matter 
(given in his Preface) bring it more surely 


within the grasp of the English reader. The 
Austrians have had a fair hearing in this 
country and America, for tho last six years or 
so. It is now their own fault if they do not 
establish a permanent body of disciples among 
us. It is surprising that the acknowledged 
founder of the school has seen none of his books 
translated into our lauguage. It may be 
because he is held in special honour in his own 
country, where, at a meeting of the great 
Currency Commission two years ago, it was 
reported that a speech ot his had caused a fall 
in the value of stock exchange securities. 

Sentences and Paragraphs. By John David¬ 
son. (Laurence & Bullen.) There are some 
good sayings, and some that are not over good, 
in Mr. Davidson’s little volume. The title 
suggests a collection of aphorisms merely ; but, 
besides aphorisms on various subjects, wo havo 
stray literary criticisms, sometimes extending 
over several pages, on Ibsen, on Emily Bronte, 
on Lenau (two or three of whose poems aro 
translated), on Nietscho (from whom also Mr. 
Davidson translates), on Carlyle, and on 
Hazlitt. The book is something of a medley. 
Of the intermingled reflections, here is a spe¬ 
cimen or two: 

“ There is no greater illusion than disillusion.” 

“ From calamities that seem to flay the very 
soul, art elaborates sweetness and delight. They 
say tho finest kid is made of human skin.” 

In this, as again in the following, one has a 
feeling that there is something wrong: that 
the nail has not been hit on the head. 

“ Literary criticism is constantly attempting a very 
absurd thing—the explanation of passionate utter¬ 
ance by utterance that is unimpassioned: it is like 
trying to paint a sunret in lamp-black.” 

But does literary criticism try to “ paint sun¬ 
sets” at all? Oris “painting” the same as 
“explaining”? And, after all, the “unim¬ 
passioned ” reader is apt to say to himself, 
Were such sentences worth the saying ? 
Perhaps in a full page, and as casual sugges¬ 
tions, they might pass ; but to print paragraphs 
as aphorisms, each with its neat Roman 
numeral, and much space around it, is to put 
them under a microscope: to challenge 
leisurely inspection. It is only a peculiar order 
of mind that is fitted to reproduce itself in 
detached thoughts, weighty enough in matter, 
flawlessly lucid enough in expression, to stand 
alone; aud such minds have mostly had this 
gift, and only this. Mr. Davidson does not 
appear to belong to that order. He has other 
gifts, which overyone recognises; but he does 
not do them justice in Sentences and Paragraphs. 

Middle Temple Table Talk. By W. G. 
Thorpe. (Hutchinson.) There are two kinds 
of writers. Those who rivet our attention, like 
Bishop Berkeley in his Sir is, which is a closely 
reasoned argument beginning with the cure 
for all diseases by means of tar-water and 
ending with the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
those who entertain us, like Sterne in his 
Tristram Shandy, in which logical sequence 
has no place and which bubbles over with 
digressions from start to finish. Is Sterne 
caviare to the general ? If so, he has left a 
numerous progeny of authors more popular 
than their parent. Mr. Thorpe is nothing if 
not discursive; and having no axe to grind 
and no sermon to preach, he tells story after 
story until his reader is surfeited with good 
things. We do not say that we have not 
heara some of his bon mots before, or that some 
might not have been omitted; but “ taken in 
the lump ” they are good. Mr. Thorpe is not 
only a narrator of the good things of other 
people: he is a humourist himself. You can 
see that from a glance at his portrait, or at his 
scraps of autobiography scattered through the 
book. We take the following at random. The 
author was at a little public-house half-way ’ 


between Barmouth and Dolgelly. He did not 
join the lodger at the iun in eating a dish of 
sciuse (Welsh for Irish stew): 

“ My conduct made my companion very uneasy : 
he dropped hints, made remarks intended to bo 
unpleasant, aud when those produced no effect, 
asked what the deuce I meant by sitting down to 
dinner with a gentleman, and 1 turniog up my 
nose at tho vittles.* The lodger made such a 
rumpus that it brought the landlord in to see what 
it was all about. While the angry one was re¬ 
arranging his ideas, I got a word in—‘ Landlord, 
have you got a raw sheepskin on the place’ 
‘No, haven’t killed a sheep for weeks.’ ‘Then,’ 
with a look at the landlord, 1 that mutton must 
have killed itself.’ There was a faint call for 
‘Brandy, quick!’ a rush to the outside, and 
sounds as of great disturbance of tho digestive 
organs, during which I withdrew.” 

This anecdote is followed by another, possibly 
better, but not autobiographical; and so on 
throughout a book which no one can fiud too 
long. Dip into this table talk when you will, 
and you will fiud something amusing, some¬ 
thing interesting. It is a holiday book, from 
which the writer probably derived as much 
amusement as the reader. 

The Queen at Balmoral. By F. P. Humphrey. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Britons sometimes show their 
inquisitiveness about the Queen in a very offen¬ 
sive manner. Mr. Humphrey tolls us that 
visitors at the Presbyterian kirk near Balmoral 
use their opera-glasses on Her Majesty. One 
person visited too kirk on Sacrament Sunday, 
and, as the Queen left the table, arose from her 
seat and swept a low curtsey. This account of 
the Queen's private life is written in a pleasant 
and not at all in a Paul Pry strain. We are told 
many details about the gardens, the monuments, 
the “ Bhiels,” and the pets of Balmoral. Per¬ 
haps tho most curious detail is the account of 
Her Majesty’s train. 

“ It used to be preceded by a pilot-eugine, but 
of late years a new system has been adopted. 
There are ordinarily three men at work on tho line 
in every onc-and-a-half miles. These are tiumcd 
for the time into signalmen, and wherever neces¬ 
sary additional men arc placed. They arc so 
stationed that together they coinmmd the line. 
So that really every foot of the liuc from Ballater 
to Windsor is under supervision.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. George Allen informs us that the 
publication of Mr. Ruskin’s Vienna and other 
Lectures is now finally fixed for June 15, when 
it will bo issued simultaneously in America, 
arrangements having been made with Messrs. 
Macmillan to copyright the work there. The 
Letters to a College Friend, which will also be 
ready about the same time, arc of exceptional 
interest, having been written when Mr. Buskin 
was full of his plans for Modern Painters ; and 
the intimate character of the correspondence 
is shown in the unfettered and diffuse expres¬ 
sion of his opinions on such various subjects as : 
the history of a penny, Lakeland and its 
nomenclature, men of letters, the scheme of 
the Creation, the presence of death in Eden, 
the art, of shading (with illustrations of his 
methods), the choico of metaphor in his poems, 
scenes of his travels, &e., together with dis¬ 
cussions on art and artists, extending over 
some twenty-five pages. 

Mr. George Meredith's new novel, “Lord 
Ormont and his Arninta,” which has been 
running through the Pall Mall Magazine, will 
be published in three volumes by Messrs. Chap¬ 
man & Hall in the course of the present month. 

Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a 
series of books, to be entitled “Climbing in 
tho British Isles,” by Mr. W. P. Haskett- 
Smith. The first volume, England, is nearly 
ready; and it will be followed by two other 
volumes on Wales and Scotland, 
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Mb. Thomab Powel, professor of Celtic at 
Cardiff, proposes to publish bjr subscription a 
photographic facsimile of the Welsh Psalter 
printed by Bishop Morgan in 1588, of which 
only four copies are known to be in existence. 
It is a foolscap quarto volume of 168 pages, in 
black-letter, and was probably printed by the 
deputies of Christopher Barker. The text will 
be preceded by a short introduction, with 
illustrations of Bishop Morgan’s birthplace and 
the residence of William Salesbury, and with 
facsimiles of autographs of the bishop and 
others. Subscribers should address themselves 
to Mr. C. J. Clark, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

Mbs. Edmund Boger is writing for Messrs. 
William Andrews & Co., of Hull, a book on 
Bygone Southwa rk, which will deal in a popular 
manner with historical Southwark and London 
Bridge. Ecclesiastical, literary, dramatic, and 
antiquarian associations will be noticed at 
length ; a good deal of attention will be paid 
to local celebrities; the famous fair and other 
forms of amusement will be fully noticed; 
details of local industries will also be included. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and plans will be 
given, and no pains will be spared to render the 
volume of lasting interest. The authoress is 
the wife of Canon Boger, of St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School, Southwark. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a work, entitled The Apostles’ Creed: 
its Relation to Primitive Christianity, by Prof. 
Swete. Its purpose is to supply educated 
members of the English Church who are not 
professed theologians with materials for form¬ 
ing a judgment upon a controversy which 
originated in Germany, and has recently 
attracted attention in England. The substance 
of the book was delivered in the form of lec¬ 
tures at Cambridge during last Lent term. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
volume by the Bishop of Manchester, entitled 
Church Work : its Means and Methods. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have in 
the press a new volume of verse by May 
Kenaal, to be called Songs from Dreamland. 

Extracts from the works of Robert Greene, 
M.A., edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, under the 
title of Oreen Pastures, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock as the new volume of the “ Eliza¬ 
bethan Library,” to be published immediately. 

Messrs George Bell & Sons have in the 
press a book by Mrs. Edmonds, to be called 
Amygdala, a Tale of the Greek Revolution. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s novel, “The 
Silent Shore,” which is about to appear in 
serial form in several papers, has already 
been dramatised and produced in London. 
The author is now writing a serial for Young 
England. 

An edition of one thousand copies of Mr. 
W. M. Conway’s Climbing in the Himalayas has 
been nearly sold out in England. Large 
numbers have also been sold for the colonies 
and India, and Messrs. Appleton & Co. have 
arranged to issue it in the United States. A 
special edition of the work is now being pre¬ 
pared, in two volumes, the latter of which will 
contain the scientific memoranda of the 
expedition, edited by Profs. Roy and Bonney, 
besides the larger map of the ground explored. 

A second edition of the Hon. Roden Noel’s 
Livingstone in Africa, with illustrations by 
Mr. Hume Nisbet, will shortly be published 
through Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book on Social 
Evolution has already reached a sale of three 
thousand. 

The demand at the libraries for The Green 
Buy Tree has already nearly exhausted the first 
large edition ; and Messrs. Hutchinson have a 


second edition now in the press, also in three 
volumes. 

The National Home-Reading Union will 
this year hold two summer]; meetings—at 
Buxton during the last week of June, and at 
Salisbury during the first week of July. At 
Buxtoit, geological excursions will be con¬ 
ducted by Mr. J. C. Marr, who will also lecture 
on “The Building of the Pennine Chain.” At 
Salisbury, Bpecial attention will be paid to 
archaeology, under the direction of Dr. 
Humphry Blackmore, Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes, and Baron Anatole von Hiigel. 

At the last meeting for the season of the 
Library Association, to be held on Monday 
next at 8 p.m., at 20 Hanover-square, Sir 
Edmund Yerney will read a paper on the public 
library established under the Library Acts in 
the village of Claydon, Bucks. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Indian Association, to be held in the Indian 
Conference Room of the Imperial Institute on 
Friday next, June 15, at 5 p.m., Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, author of Miss Stuart’s Legacy, will read 
a paper on “ Pupils and Teachers in the 
Punjab.” 

For next week Messrs. Sotheby have included 
in one catalogue several interesting collections. 
On Monday they will begin the sale with forty- 
five lots selected from the library of Mr. Birket 
Foster, whose collection of pictures fetched such 
high prices the other day. Almost every oue 
might be placed in the class of * ‘ rarissima. ’ ’ Of 
Shakspere, Mr. Birket Foster had acquired not 
only all the four Folios, but also six of the 
Quartos, and the first collected edition of the 
Poems (1640). Scarcely next in importance 
may be mentioned—a rather imperfect copy 
of Caxton’s Myrrour of the World ; the first 
edition of the Compleat Angler ; Walton’s Lives, 
with his own corrections of the errata; the 
fourth edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress (1680); 
first editions of Spenser, Suckling, Herrick, 
Sterne, and Tennyson; and books with the 
autograph of Martin Luther and Milton. Next 
follows—two series of Persian drawings that 
had once belonged to Warren Hastings; a 
collection of books from the library of Charles 
Dickens, including some of his own rarest 
pieces; a MS. inventory of the household 
effects of Oliver Cromwell; a series of en¬ 
gravings by Cruikshank, belonging to Mr. 
Spielmann; an extra-illustrated copy of Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, together with a quantity of 
Norfolk portraits; and two autograph MSS. 
of Sir Walter Scott from Abbotsford. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. A. Austen Leigh, provost of King’s 
College, has been elected to the office of vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge for a second year. 

The following names have to be added to the 
list of those upon whom the honorary degree 
of D.C.L., will be conferred at Oxford, on June 
20; Prof. R. Lanciani of Rome, and Prof. D. 
Mendelt-ef of St. Petersburg. 

Mr. R. Warrington, of Harpenden, Herts, 
has been elected to the Sibthorpian chair of 
rural economy at Oxford, in succession to Sir 
John Henry Gilbert, with whom he has been 
long associated in connexion with the agri¬ 
cultural experiments of Sir John Lawes. 

The University of Halle-Wittenberg will 
celebrate its bicentenary in the week of August. 
Oxford will be represented on tho occasion by 
Prof. J. Cook Wilson; and Cambridge, by Sir 
Gabriel Stokes, Dr. J. Sandys, and Prof. J. 
Armitage Robinson. 

The Smith's Prizes at Cambridge have been 
awarded to Mr. S. S. Hough and Mr. H. C. 


Pooklington, both scholars of St. John’s College, 
who were third and fourth wranglers in Part I. 
of the mathematical tripos in 1892. The 
former took for the subject of his essay, “The 
Oscillations of an Ellipsoidal Shell containing 
Fluid”; and the latter “The Steady Motion 
and Small Oscillations of an Electrified Hollow 
Vortex.” 

The Rev. Dr. C H. H. Wright delivered his 
terminal lecture as Grinfield Lecturer at Oxford 
on Wednesday of this week, his subject being 
“ The Septusgint Translation of the Last 
Vision of Daniel (chaps, x.-xii).” 

The Ellerton prize essay will be read in the 
Divinity School at Oxford, next Monday, by 
Mr. C. D. Chambers, of Hertford. The subject 
is: “ The Light thrown upon Old Testament 
History by Egyptian Monuments." 

At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held in the University Museum at Oxford 
next Monday evening, Prof. Frank Clowes 
will read a papar, with experimental and other 
illustrations, on “The Application of the 
Hydrogen-Flame to Gas-testing.” 

The new buildings of the Indian Institute at 
Oxford—consisting of an extension of the 
library and a large lecture-room—were formally 
opened last Saturday, when speeches were 
delivered by the Vice-chancellor (Dr. Boyd) 
and Sir M. Monier-Williams, and Sir W. W. 
Hunter gave an address on “ Indian Educa¬ 
tion,” with special reference to the Hindu and 
Muhammadan systems. Sir Monier-Williams 
expressed his intention of presenting at once 
to the Institute his own Oriental library of 
between three and four thousand volumes, in¬ 
cluding a large number of very valuable works. 
He also announced that the Thakore Sahib of 
Gondal had offered the money still required for 
the completion of the museum oonnected with 
the Institute. 

The following is the Latin letter, written by 
the public orator, which was presented by Mr. 
Oscar Browning, on behalf of the University of 
Cambridge, at the inauguration of new 
academical buildings at Caen on June 2:— 
“Nuper a Rectore vestro benignissime certioras 
facti, inennte mense proximo Academiae vestrae in 
usum quasi palatium novum auspiciis optimis 
dedicatum iri, de re tarn felioi vobu omnibus ex 
animo gratulamur. Etenim, quamquam cum 
omnibus doctrinae domidliis studiorum oommun- 
ium eommercio sumus aliquatenus consociati, 
vobiscum praesertim per saecula oompluria neces- 
situdinis vinculo quoaam singular! fuimus oon- 
iuncti. Primum enim ipsa urns, quae Academia* 
vestrae sedes tarn diu fuisse gloriatur, per annos 
plusquam octingentos templorum splendors 
gemino ornate eat, quae Regis noetri Wileuni, Nor- 
mannorum Duels, et Reginae eius memoriam in per- 
petuum conservabunt. Delude Academism res¬ 
train, patriae per tot saecula fldelitsimam, fere 
quadringentos sexaginta abhinc annos Prindpem 
nostrum serenissimum Henricum Sextum inter 
conditores suos habuisse constat. Etiam noemet 
ipsi Universitatis nostrae inter ornaments Col¬ 
legium numeramus fere eodem tempore ab eodem 
Rfge fundatum. Eo libentius igitur hoc ipso 
anno, quo Collegii Regalia Praeses Univeraitati 
toti C6t praepositus, Collegii eiusdem Socium ad 
Academism vestram honoris causa legatum 
mittimus; quem turn alias propter causes ea qua 
eoletis comitate et benevolentia accipietia, turn 
propterea praesertim, quod solus Universitatis 
nostrae inter praeceptores Reipublicae vestrae 
fllustrissimae a Praeside honoris titulo hand its 
pridem est omatus." 

As the academical year at Cambridge has 
practically closed, the Registrant announces 
that the total of matriculations during 1893-4 
amounts to 935, being the smallest number in 
any of the last ten years (excepting 1891-2). 
The high water mark was reached with 1027 
matriculations in 1889-90. 
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At Mason College, Birmingham, Dr. Percy 
P. Eraxikland has been elected to the chair of 
• chemistry, in succession to Prof. Tilden ; and 
1 Mr. W. MoNeile Dixon, of Dublin, to the chair 
of English, in succession to Prof. Arber. 

At & meeting of graduates of London, held 
last week at the chambers of Mr. H. M. 
Bompas, in the Temple, the following resolu¬ 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 


“ (1) That this meeting is of opinion that, if a 
local teaching University for London be desirable, 
it ought to be constituted apart from the existing 
University of London; 

“ (2) That a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of giving practical effect to the foregoing 
resolution, to consist of the following gentlemen 
(with power to add to their number): —Messrs. 
H. M. Bompas, J. George Joseph, Mr. Heber 
H art, Sr. M. Baines, J. Sinclair, Benjamin White 
bead. Dr. Bobert Bryant, Pascoe Daphne, H 
Broughton Edge, Dr. H. J. Macevoy, Dr. B. M. 
Williams, and Dr. J. M. Gover.” 

Graduates who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the committee may communicate 
■with the hon. secretary, Mr. Heber Hart, Gold 
smith-buildings, Temple. 


OBITUARY. 


ts 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A POET’S WIFE. 

(In memoriam M. Le O.) 

A whits little soul was cast on the world, 

As pure and fair as the falling snow. 

Her white little wings on her breast were furled 
As she glided down to her home below. 

It this white little soul had met with her worth 
In a queenly crown she had been arrayed ; 

Bat the blind oaprice that is god of this earth 
Gave her the garb of a simple maid. 

And she grew as a lily that lurks in a wood 
And scents with its breath a desolate place, 

Till she bloomed into beautiful womanhood, 

And the light that was in her lighted her face. 

Then a poet, walking this weary world, 

L ike a flash of dawn on her vision broke ; 

And around his heart her tendrils curled 
As a creeper lithe round a shielding oak. 

And she turned and twined till the two were one. 
And a fresh young life within her stirred; 

And a baby soul from beyond the sun 
Swam into her ken to a tune unheard. 

Across oar path the poet strayed ; 

A tremulous thrill through our woodland ran ; 
We saw and loved the white little maid, 

We saw and loved the white-sonled man. 

Ah me had we known for how short a spell 
She was lent to our love by the dumb design— 
Ah me ! but in truth we had loved her well— 

My heart, and the heart that is oue with mine. 

We had shown our love in a thousand ways : 

We had brought her flowers from a garden of 

tit ?° ng : 

We had strayed with her soul where the deep brook 
strays: 

We had sat where the sunset lingers long. 

■ W^had wandered mazily, hand in hand, 

A Through the summer meads where the sweet 
birds sing: 

. # And when autumn flared through the golden land, 
t? We had cheated winter with talk of spring. 

'•j But we looked through the arch of thecomingyears, 
,'j, - n A n< V wa , Ba ^{ “ For life she shall still be ours, 
wuy steal the honey of joys and tears ? 

Why haste to pluck all time’s fair flowers ?” 


■d!’ 




We spake, but the sands of her fated days 
fl*oswiftly out ere the word was sped: 

■Ana the faded wreath of our tardy praise 
We can but lay by our Mildred dead. 

Grant Allen. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, LL.D. 
Though Mr. Pearson had almost all his life 
been in weak health, the news of his death (on 
May 29) comes as a shock to those who have 
fresh in their minds his one great success, the 
publication of National Life and Character. 

Charles Henry Pearson was bom at Islington 
in 1830, being the fourth son of the Rev. J. N. 
Pearaon, some time vicar of Tunbridge Wells. 
His eldest brother was Sir John Pearson, ajudge 
of the High Court. He was educated at Rugby 
in its palmy days, and for a short while at King’s 
College, London. In June, 1819, he matricu¬ 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford, but in the 
following year gained a scholarship at Exeter, 
In Michaelmas term, 1852, he was placed in the 
first class in classics, along with the late Karl 
of Carnarvon and the late Prof. Chandler. He 
had intended to adopt medicine as his profession, 
but his health would not permit of this. In 
1854 he was fortunate enough to be elected to a 
fellowship at Oriel, which still retained not a 
little of his earlier glory; and this he held until 
his marriage in 1872. The versatility of his 
interests may be gathered from the fact that he 
was both treasurer and president of the Union, 
and that he also won the prize for the English 
poem on a sacred subject. From 1855 to 1865 
he was professor of modem history at King’s 
College, London, and from 1869 to 1871 he 
lectured on modem history at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To this period of his life belongs 
his editorship of the short-lived National Review 
(1862-63), and the publication of two important 
historical works— A History of England during 
the Early and Middle Ages (2 vols., 1861-1868), 
and Historical Maps of England during the First 
Thirteen Centuries (1869, third ed. 1884). 

In 1872 the state of his health compelled Mr. 
Pearson to emigrate to Australia, where he soon 
began to take an active part both in education 
and in politics. In 1874 he lectured in modem 
history at Melbourne University; and from 
1875 to 1877 he was head of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College at Melbourne. Henceforth, 
Mr. Pearson devoted himself more and more to 
politics, being elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria in 1878, and retaining his 
seat until 1892. But even in politics his chief 
interest lay in education. His tenure of office 
as minister of public instruction (1886 to 
1890) is notable for bis efforts to make 
primary education compulsory and secular, and 
also to stimulate secondary and technical 
instruction in special schools. Besides being a 
regular contributor to the local press, Mr. 
Pearson found time to write a third historical 
work— English History in the Fourteenth Century 
(1876)—to compile a Students’ English 
Grammar, in co-operation with Prof. H. A. 
Strong; and (with the same assistance) to 
edit Juvenal for the Clarendon Press Series 
(1887). 

In 1892 Mr. Pearson returned to England again 
under medical advice; but to the very last he 
worked hard as secretary to the Agent- General 
for Victoria—an appointment for merly held by 
another man of letters, Mr. Cashel Hoey. 

J. S. C. 


WALTER HAWKEN TREOELLAS. 

The literary enthusiasts connected with the 
West Country have to mourn the loss of a 
friend who was engaged in the same pursuits. 
Mr. Walter Hawken Tregellas died suddenly at 
Deal, on May 28. 

His father was John Tabois Tregellas, the 
writer of humorous tales in the Cornish dialect, 
and his mother was a Miss Hawken. He was 
bom at Truro on July 10, 1831, and educated 
at its grammar school from 1845 to 1847, where 
he b'ecalne friendly with many other clever lads 
who have since made their way in the world. 


A few years ago he wrote for the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall anexoellenthistory 
of the school, its foundation, its masters, audits 
pupils. When it became necessary for him to 
adopt Borne profession in life, he entered the 
War Office as Draughtsman. This was on 
July 10, 1855; and on May 24, 1866, he was 
promoted to the post of Chief Draughts¬ 
man. After thirty-eight years of faithful 
service, he retired on August 1, 1893, and 
talked hopefully to his friends of finishing the 
History of the Tower for which he had long 
been collecting the materials. But this was 
not to be. 

His chief delight was in his native county 
and his profession, and fortunately for him his 
calling suited his tastes and his talents. He 
compiled in 1878, for Mr. Stanford, a useful 
Guide to Cornwall, and superintended the re¬ 
vision and printing of the numerous issues 
which have since been absorbed by the pnblio. 
From the materials indicated in the Bibliotheca 
Comtibiensis he compiled two interestingvolumes 
on “ Cornish Worthies ; ” and for the earlier 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
he wrote the lives of the principal Coraishmen 
who have been embalmed in its pages. To the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
which is printed in the city of Truro, he 
contributed many papers: among them 
articles on the brothers Lander, who were 
among the early explorers of Central Africa, 
and Henry Bone, the famous artist on enamel. 

Tregellas enjoyed the elucidation of anti¬ 
quarian remains and ancient buildings. If he 
spent a holiday at Llangollen, his hours were 
not wasted in idleness; for he was diligent in 
tracing the dimensions and description of 
Castle Dinas Bran, a favourite object of visit in 
its vicinity, and in noting the objects of in¬ 
terest in the entire Vale. When he wandered 
on Wimbledon Common, his steps naturally 
turned to Caesar’s Camp; and bis description is 
styled by Mr. Thorne, in the Environs of London, 
the best account of that entrenchment. His 
working days were passed in the Horse Guards ; 
and among the most valuable of his contribu¬ 
tions to literature was the reproduction of a 
dozen views of that building and its surround¬ 
ings as they appeared under the Stuarts and 
the Georges. For the papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers he drew up an “Historical 
Sketch of the Permanent Coast Defences of 
England,” and for their Institute at Chatham 
he compiled a similar paper on “ The Defences 
of Malta.” 

Tregellas wrote in the Magazine of Art, the 
Art Journal, and the Nineteenth Century. Most 
of his topographical articles were inserted in 
the Archaeological Journal. When the members 
of the Civil Service determined upon bringing 
oat a magazine of their own, he was called 
upon for an introduction descriptive of its 
objects and for contributions to its pages. It 
was duly started, with the title of Under the 
Crown ; but it appealed only to a limited circle 
of readers, and its course was soon run. 

All the literary work of W. H. Tregellas was 
done thoroughly, and therefore well. 

W. P. Courtney. 


KONSTANTINS KRYSTALLES. 

A pew weeks ago, by the premature death of 
Konstantine Krystalles, a poet was lost to 
Greece, who, if he did not show the highest 
genius, has written lines that must forever live 
in the hearts of the people. The word 
“people” is here used advisedly; for his 
poems, written in the tongue or dialect which 
is still the language of a large majority of 
Greeks, appeal to the “people ” more than to 
any other class. Yet who can be insensible to 
that wonderful charm with which he invests 
things unreal, so as to make them appear the 
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moat real of all ? He writes as if he knew all 
the Nereids, and the witches of the hills and 
streams and woods, as intimately as the fisher- 
folk and the Mavromata, of whom the shepherds 
sing on their pipes; and by tho magic of his pen 
he makes the reader know them also. Always 
in delicate health, always poor, Krystalles must 
yet in his rich and peculiar gift have found 
compensation for the disappointments and 
wearying care which his humble occupation as a 
clerk, in order to acquire the ra it pbs C’? 1 ', must 
have brought to him. 

Let everyono who can read Modern Greek 
procure his tiypinKa, and the fascination of his 
verse must needs be acknowledged by such. 
It was to one of tho shortest poems in the col¬ 
lection bearing the above title, that ihe prize 
■was adjudged in the poetical competition of 
1.H90. The title of this graceful conception, 
to iroSict t^s Mnpiuis , docs not admit of any more 
poetical translation than “ Mary’s aprons.” 
Difficult as it is to conceive any inspiration 
arising from such a prosaic subject, the case 
is quite different in respect to the iroSict worked 
by tho hands of the beautiful Maria, and em¬ 
broidered all over with stars. Washed and 
spread out on the river bank to dry, an eagle 
flying on high saw and pounced upon it, and, 
earryiug it up into the heavens, lost it 
among tho stars, leaving the maiden weeping 
for her loss. The apron being afterwards dis¬ 
covered upon the ground by some officers of a 
certain king, and taken to the palaeo, a reward 
was offered to whomsoever should find the fair 
owner, with the result that, Maria being 
found, the king took her to wife. As Roidis 
and Polites were the judges, one can hardly 
question their decision; but'H <t>\oy.pi “tho 
Shepherd’s Pipe," appears to me to have far 
more power as well as pathes than TA roSii rps 
M apiws. I 

At the funeral oration delivered in the Par- 
nassos by ICostes Palamas, a poet who is more 
widely known, the orator likened Krystalles 
to a bird which flutters and warbles among the 
low herbage, and does not itself recognise that 
its wings are made for fiying in the high 
heavens. Perhaps, had Krystalles lived longer, 
he might have discovered that he possessed 
that power; but who knows whether, if he 
had left the earth, he would have carried all 
hearts with him in his lofty flight, as when 
hovering near the ground he sang his songs of 
earth to spellbound listeners? As a prose 
writer, he showed the same faculty for beauti¬ 
fying small things. His travels among the 
Vlach mountains, which first appeared in the 
KfiSopiaf, were full of minute details, told so 
feelingly and graphically that each of his 
readers went with him all the way. 

Elizabeth M. Edmonds. 


The Rev. Mark Wilks, who had been in in¬ 
different health for some time past, died 
on Wednesday, June 6, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his ago. He was well known as having been 
one of the most active and influential members 
of the first School Board for London. As 
chairman of the School Management Com¬ 
mittee, he made himself familiar with every 
school and every teacher under the Board. 
Mr. Wilks was also for more than thirty years 
minister cf the Congregational Church at 
Holloway, and was distinguished for tho 
breadth of his theological views and for the 
natural eloquence with which he expounded 
them. 

We have also to record the death of Edward 
Capera, at one time well known as the “ post¬ 
man poet.” All his life was spent in North 
Devon. He was born at Tiverton in 1819, and 
died at Brauuton, near Barnstaple, on June 5. 
During his later years he enjoyed a pension of 
£80 on the Civil List. 


IN MEMOR1AM. 

THE HON. KODEN NOEL. 

Thebe can scarcely be a more difficult task 
than to write of a dear and intimate friend 
immediately after his death. But when he is 
one whose name is familiar in circles that 
widen out far beyond that of home ties and 
close friendships, private feeling must give 
way ; and it seems fitting that these few in 
rnr-rnorinm words should appear in the pages of 
a journal which has printed so many of his own 
utterances, both in prose and in verse, and 
which has given to his work so much fair and 
generously expressed recognition. 

The bereaved friends of Roden Noel speak of 
the charm of his personality, the loveableness 
of his nature, tho warmth and loyalty of his 
friendship: they speak too of tho greatness of 
his work, and the nobleness and beauty of the 
song that lived in “the golden menth.” 

He was not merely charming in the attrac¬ 
tion of his childlike openness, his readiness to 
receive and to give sympathy, his delicate fun, 
his hearty enjoyment of the common pleasures 
of common life, he had also height of vision, 
depth of insight, and largeness of grasp. So 
that he must have been a powerful influence, 
whether he had chosen to leave any expression 
of himself in literary form or not. 

His many-sided nature did find much ex¬ 
pression in work which was in its essence 
great: work dealing with sensuous beauty, 
“divine philosophy,” many-moodednature, and 
human life with its joy and its sorrow—its 
sorrow more than its joy ; often its bitterness 
and anguish. 

But if the iron of the world’s woe had 
entered into his soul, ho had, too, a message, of 
hope for the sorrowful, of faith for the tempest- 
tossed : a message that came from the heart of 
no mere optimist, but expressed the conviction 
of a thinker, as well as told of the vision of a 
seer. 

Ho never posed as a teacher; but to know 
him and his work was to gain a widened out¬ 
look, a keenor spiritual vitality, an iutenserlove 
of man and of nature, and a stronger desire for 
truth. 

_ E. H. H. 

Alas, that even poets die ! 

The men who keep the old world young, 

Who know God’s deepest mystery, 

But fall e’er half their song is sung. 

Still had the sun, the stars of night, 

And waves of haunted Cornish seas, 

A' hundred jewels exquisite, 

Stored for you in their treasuries. 

The doors are shut, the locks are scaled, 

And many weep above your grave, 

Somo for the secrets unrevealed, 

And all remembering what you gave. 

But-I who loved your songs and you, 

A gracious presence still shall meet. 

On peaceful days of August blue, 

Haunting Port Wrinkle’s tiny street. 

Together we’ll the footpath take 
That wends to high cliff solitudes, 

And see the tower of far Landrakc, 

The autumn-dyed St. German’s woods. 

Gaze far across the Eea-fed tide, 

The Hamoaze waters glancing bright. 
Towards Plymouth, dazzling as a bride, 

Sun-smitten in her robes of white. 

And when Tregantle’s brow is won 
And, mid the bracken and the grass, 

We hear the solemn unison 
Of wild bees staging as they pass, 

And those great waves of Cornwall roar 
Along tho coast from Bame to Looe, 

The truths of God aud earth once more 

) I know that I shall learn from you. 

7. A. 

Mar a». 1894 . 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for June contains at least two 
specially interesting articles. One is by Mr. 
Conybeare, on some New Testament passages 
which may be illustrated out of Philo. The 
first, on the representation of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit as a dove, deserves special attention. 
It is shown that the supposition of an actual 
bird is to bo found in the earliest forms of the 
tradition, and that the symbolic use of the 
dove for the divine wisdom or reason was in 
vogue among the Hellenised Jews at the 
beginning of the first century. Another note 
is on the “ seamless cout ” of John xix. 2-i, 
and a third on the “ holy kiss,” “ kiss of love,” 
“ kiss of peace ” in early Christian writings. 
Mr. McLean, of Christ’s College, gives a loyal 
and admiring disciple’s description of the late 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s work at Cambridge. 
Articles by Prof. Macalister on Prof. Sayce, by 
Dr. Bruce, aud by Sir J. W. Dawson (who 
again forgets all intellectual modesty) complete 
the contents of the number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NORTH-PICTISn INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
r AND EXPLAINED. 

VI.— The Remaining Stones. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

In this letter I shall deal with all the 
remaining stones, in order of their illegibility. 
I. I ought to have mentioned in a former 
. letter a fragment found close to the Connings- 
burgh Stone in Shetland. Prof. Rhys (p. 20(5) 
- read it as IR, fallowed by an apparent u, and 
( Lord Southesk ( Oghams of Scotland, p. 205) 
agrees with him. Mr. Allen, according to Prof. 
: Rhys, treats it as ER, followed by an apparent 
i o; but Mr. Allen’s drawing, now before me, 
seems to regard it as ORE. It is, indeed, a 
question which is the upper and which the 
r lower side of the stem-line; and at present one 

* can only say that, if the fragment contains the 

i letters ER, they may be the preposition er, 
Pictish for air (“ upon ” or “ in front of ”), as 

: in the Conningsbnrgh Stone itself. 

ii II. A fragment from Abemethy, showing 
“certain portions of the legs of a horse, so 

* that it was probably . . . ornamented with a 

* hunting scene” (Rhys, p. 2(58). The only 
j Ogams left may be read either imn or qmi : 

the latter is more likely—query, {Meg)q Mi. . ., 
>' “ Of Mac Mi. . .” ^ 

* III. The Brodie Stone was discovered in 
digging out the foundations of the present 
kirk of Dyke and Moy ( New Statistical Acc. 

t of Scotland, Elginshire, p. 221), which was built 

* in 1781, hut behind the site of an old one 
,i (Sinclair’s Slat. Acc. xx., p. 224). On one side 

* it has a cross, and ornamentation not dis¬ 
tinctively Pictish: on the other side a number of 

i symbols, none of them sacred, and some of them 
' dis inctively Pictish. And it differs from our 
previous examples of the kirkyard march-stone, 
in having Ogams on the side which bears the 
cross as well as on the other. Unhappily 

* Stuart does not copy the Ogams, Brash does 
(’ not give the stone, and I have seen no photo- 
( graph or squeeze of them; hut I have rubbings 

kindly lent me by Mr. Romilly AUeD, and the 
'' published readings of Prof. Rhys and Lord 
Southesk. 

' The inscription on the cross-side runs along 
, the right-hand edge. Prof. Rhys, after giving 

* a liberally queried transcript, says “It is useless 
■’ to try to make anything out of this, which is 
) imperfect at the beginning and the end, as it 

is also in the middle ” (p. 288). Lord Southesk 
t and Mr. Allen’s rubbing have suggested to me 
the germs of a reading and translation ; hut it 
y would bo waste of time to discuss the inscrip¬ 
tion at present. 

1 On the other face of the stone are two rows 
°f Ogams, one on each of the long edges. In 
the only similar case which we have had, that 
of the Bressay Stone, the inscription begins on 
yi “> e right-hand edge. Taking the right-hand 

'■* 


row first, then, we find it beginning, quite 
unmistakably, Eddarmou ; hut after that almost 
everything is missing or conjectural. There 
are strokes below the line which Prof. Rhys 
(p. 287) regards as probably part of another n ; 
then comes a gap ; after which he reads a 
possible lih, followed by turn and a possible o ; 
and then no more can be read. 

Edd is that samo variant of eit which we 
have already found on the Golspie Stone. It is 
followed by the name of the stead Arrnon(n) 
= Arrn’on(n), “in front of the gorse ” (or, 
less probably, “in front of the stone”), a 
name which, as in the ease of the Golspie 
edd, describes its physical situation. The few 
remaining letters must wait till I can form an 
opinion on the conflicting readings of them. 

The inscription on the left edge is copied by 
Prof. Rhys in twenty-one characters ; but, as 
twelve of them are queried, I am obliged, in 
this case also, to wait for more light. 

IV. The Aquhollie Stone, about five miles 
north-west of Stonehaven, has no obvious orna¬ 
mentation, and its vowel-marks are notches 
rather than lines. Prof. Rhys, regarding certain 
marks in the stone as just possibly indicating 
an a at the beginning and an i at the end, 
suggests that in this caso we should have a 
common ending of a Celtic genitive, and the 
whole would be Vinoni Tedovi, or else Avi 
Nonitedovi, meaning “ the grave of Vinon 
1’edov, or of O'Nonitcdov ; ” “but this is sheer 
guesswork” (p. 271), and on p. 301 he says 
that this stono “ may be wholly Celtic.” 

AU, however, that Prof. Rhys fairly satisfied 
himself of was Fi(or uo)noni{.')ted{!)ov, and 
his only reason for reading the second i was 
that Mr. Allen found the space occupied to be 
the same as filled by the previous i : ho him¬ 
self “could not decide whether to count four 
considerable depressions, or exactly twice the 
number by including less perceptible ones.” 

Mr. Allen has kindly lent me his rubbing of 
the stone. I see no trace of initial a ; and the 
marks at the end are separated by an abnormal 
interval from the preceding v. As for the 
doubtful second i, there are four notches so 
close together that it is incredible that a single 
notch should have filled the remaining space 
between the n and the d ; and, as Prof. Rhys 
found eight depressions, I shall read with con¬ 
fidence Vi Non e(ht)t Edov, and construe 0’ Non's: 
Hearth -“ Edov." 

Vi — iti, gen. of tin, “grandson” or “de¬ 
scendant,” the modern O’. We have already 
had an unquestionable example of the Ogam 
for v being used as = u, in the Nahlitvvddcvi'&s 
of the Bressay Stone ; even if we did not, as we 
do, know the derivation of that name, we know 
that neither in Norse nor in Gaelic would htvd 
bo a possible sequence of sounds, however 
divided. The reason doubtless lies in the fact 
that both in Irish and Scottish Gaelic a v is 
frequently sounded as w or it (O’Donovan, Ir. 
Or. p. 47, Stewart, Garlic Or., p. 12) ; and I have 
previously pointed out that in the Dean of 
Lismore’s Book we have vor and wor side by 
side. 

Non may = the Nnn and Nun of the Newton 
stone ; for the Golspie Stone shows us n as = 
the breath-vowel {hhallorr = Norse hallr). I 
suspect Non and Nun to be genitives of a nom. 
No or Nu ( cf . O. Ir. bni, gen. hr an ; ai, gen. 
con), the same, perhaps, which on the Golspie 
Stone makes its genitive Nu according to the 
common rule in Scottish Gaelic. And I suspect 
that the genitive Nan in the St. Ninian’s Stone 
is another variant.* 


* The correspondence between Pictish phonetics 
as exhibited by me from these inscriptions and as 
exhibited by Dr. Whitley Stokes in Bezzenberger’s 
ISeitriige, xviii., pp. Ill, 115, from the Irish Annals 
is very marked, but only in this case have I 
borrowed an idea from it. Dr. Stokes suggests 
that we havo “ Traces . . . of tho »-dccl. 


Edov — Fhedov, our Ogam inscriptions being 
all phonetic, and fh silent in Gaelic; the 
Newton Stone has already given us Rosir = 
Rasfhir. This Fhedov is the aspirated form of 
fctluv = fedaib, O. Ir. dat. pi. of fid, a tree 
(Zeuss, p. 10). I have previously pointed out, 
at second-hand from Prof. Mackinnon,* that 
in the Doan of Lismore’s Book we get feanow 
= Fiannaibh ; and we have already had another 
locative-dat. pi. in -ov (-obhv ) in the Logie 
Elphinstone Stone. The cause of the aspiration 
of the initial is that Ehtt-Phedov was used as 
a compound name, of which, according to the 
rule in later Gaelic, the second member would 
take aspiration ; we shall have a parallel 
instance in the Aboyne Stone. 

The name Edov is, of course, as if an English¬ 
man should call his house The Firs, or The 
Grove. And I am inclined to guess that the 
additional strokes at the end of the inscription, 
which Mr. Allen’s rubbing does seem to show, 
somewhat like this: 


are a rough representation of a tree. 

Lord Southesk, in a paper read to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 
December 14, 1835, writes that the stone “is 
said to have formed part of a circle recently 
removed” (p. 37). In that case tho circle 
was doubtless a very large one, and the other 
stones marked the boundary of the stead at 
other points. 

Y. The Scoonie Stono is an exact parallel in 
site and design to the Golspie Stone, like which 
it sorved to divide a kirkyard and an home¬ 
stead. It was found in the old kirkyard of 
Scoonie, in Fife (Stuart ii., Notices, p. (5). It 
has a cross on one side (the side, doubtless, 
that faced the kirk), and on the other three 
men on horseback hunting a stag with dogs; 
on this latter side it has also the so-called 
elephant-symbol and an Ogam inscription, 
together with a small plain cross of two lines, 
very like that on the Lunastiug Stone. I main¬ 
tained that in the case of the Lunasting Stone 
this cross was really a pointer, indicating the 
position of the stead in relation to the line on 
which the stone stood ; and I maintain the same 
here.f 

Prof. Rhys (p. 304) gives the inscription as 
Ehtarrmnonn. The two strokes after the second 
r have, however, been road as ba by Lord 
Southesk ( Pictish Symbolism, p. 75); and from 
a rubbing kindly lent mo by Mr. Romilly 
Allen, and a squeeze kindly sent me by Dr. 
Anderson, I consider that they are probably 
a b followed by an angled a facing left. I 
divide Eht arr bavonn, and construe “ Hearth 
with enclosure for cows.” Bavonn I take to 
= bdblmn, which tho Highland Society’s diet, 
gives as “ An inclosure for cattle, a fold where 
cattle are milked”; for <5 instead of «• see 
Zeuss, p. 14. Arr is. of course, tho preposi- 


in Canonn . . . Mar,aim," which ere genitives 
of Cana (p. 91) aud Mano (p. 104). But he also 
quotes the gen. Mtmcnn, and asks, “ Is the ‘ Claud 
Uonnn ’ of Bk. of Deir, V miswritten for ‘ Claud 
Canonn ?” And the conclusion is natural that 
genitives in -n from a nom. in -na or -no were 
written indifferently as -nan or -non ; but I 
presume that in these cases (unlike Nan, Non, Nun) 
the variable vowel was unaccented. 

* From him and Dr. Joass I also learnt that in 
Sutherland Catu v is said for Cataibb, and Gallu v 
for Gallaibh. 

11 may add that tho horizontal line of tho 
“ cross ” is on a distinct slope, and that at the left 
end of it another short lino secm3 to run at right 
angles—facts which support the theory that it is 
a miniature ground-plan. 
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tion* ar or air, of which the literal meaning 
is “upon”; idiomatically it = “with,” in 
such cases as this, as a reference to the High¬ 
land Society’s Dictionary will show. I have 
before me a manuscript story dictated by a 
Scottish Gael, and edited by his children, in 
which occur the words, “ our house is on one 
bed,” meaning “ is one-bedded, has only one 
bed.” 

VI. This stone now stands in Aboyne Castle. 
In 1874 it was said to be “in the churchyard 
of Aboyne” (Proc. So-:. Ant. Scot, xi., p. 524), 
but Lord Southesk in 1884 said that it was 
“ Found in the old churchyard of Formaston, 
about two miles from Aboyne.” I have 
searched Gazetteers and Ordnance-maps in vain 
for Formaston, in the hope of tracing our 
Pictish place-name near it. 

The stone, of which a great part is lost, 
bears, according to Lord Southesk, “ portions 
of an embossed and interlaced cross” on the 
same side as the Ogams, and the photograph 
attached to the offprint of his paper makes it 
morally certain that the interlaced work when 
oomplete did forma cross. On the right of it 
is a mirror, a frequent object in Pictish stones: 
it was cut before the Ogams, which make a 
bend to avoid it. 

Prof. Rhys writes the inscription Maqqo 
Talluorrn-ehht Vrobbaceennew. The first o is 
the same peculiar character which he fcon- 
sidered (p. 272) to = an Ogam given as o or 
oi in the Ballymote bookI suggest that it is 
borrowed from the Boman alphabet, and repre¬ 
sents an o with an i (the stem-line) lying across 
it, like the B of the St. Vigean’s Stone. Lord 
Southesk’s photograph shows a distinct cut 
joining it to the T. The rr is followed by a 
“ deep barb-like mark,” and a new line begins. 
Prof. Rhys takes it to show that the word is 
unfinished, and accordingly carries up the first 
letter from the next line: there is in the 
original no hyphen between the n and the e. The 
Ogamist, however, had no excuse for carrying 
over a single letter on to the second line, as 
Lord Southesk’s photograph shows that there 
was ample room to write it on the top line. 
The blank space left after the rr means thut 
they end a word; and the barb-like mark, like 
the similar mark on the Bressay Stone, is 
merely an indication that the inscription is 
continued in a second line. Bead— 

Maqq Oitall Uorr 
nehht Vrohbaccennevv 

and translate 

Son of Otal-Mor 

The hearth “ Vrobbaceennew.” 

I divide Maqq Oitall and not Maqqoi Tall for 
three reasons—(1) the oi and t have a special 
connecting Btroke, (2) neither Maqqoi nor 
Maqqo has yet been found in Scottish Ogams, 
(3) the name Tal makes gen. Tail (which in 
Pictish might be Tell) in the only case known 
to me ( War of the Oaedhill, Bolls ser., p. 120). 
I suggest that Oitall is a gen. of Otall = 'Odall 
= an older form of the Irish Odliall, “ Deaf.” 
This last word is indeed a compound of o + dull, 
and in our oldest Irish the second element 
would not have been aspirated; for < in place 

* In Scottish Gaelic this does not Invariably 
aspirate the initial consonant of the following 
noun (Stewart, Gael, giam , p. 160). 

t In the Addenda since printed in the Proceed¬ 
ingi of the same society for 1892-3, he now prefers 
(p. 411) a form found in the Book of Leinster, fol. 
38 b : “ it is there named dr." The form mentioned 
is, indeed identical with that on the Aboyne Stone. 
Or, of course, is the name of the letter, not its value: 
all the names given at the reference in question are 
names of diphthongs (Contents, p. 22), and we 
know (O’Donovan, p. xxxii.) that in the Old Irish 
alphabet the diphthong oi bore the names ordinoi 
and oir, the latter of which! cr-ks like an infected 
form of an earlier ir. 


of d, see Zeuss, p. 61. The genitive Uorr we 
have already had in the Burrian Stone, and have 
paralleled it with the vior of the Dean of 
Lisinore’s book. 

Nehht = »’ ehht, the article being in the 
dative in accordance with the regular use of 
that case as a locative. Vrohbaccennevv is 
another of the dat. pi. place-names, the place 
being called, as in so many other instances, 
from its inhabitants. The people who had 
once lived here were apparently named Spot- 
heads or Speckleheads, from the roots of brob * 
“ a speck, a spot ” and cenn “ head,” which had 
cennaib for a dat. pi. in Old Irish. They may 
have worn caps of spotted deer-skin, and in an 
“ Ossiauic” poem in the Doan of Lismore’s Book 
we find battalions of soldiers called Cat¬ 
heads and Dogheads (Gaelic, p. 56, English, 
p. 80). The name is here given with an initial 
V iustead of B, because, doubtless, the stead 
was known by the compound name Ehht-V., 
just as the Aquhollie stead was known as 
Ehtt-Fhedov, and so in accordance with the 
later practice the second element was aspirated. 
But Vrobbaceennew is itself a compound, and 
we should have expected its own second element 
to begin with ch not c; it is possible that the 
word was older than the time at which the 
aspiration of second elements began, but the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book shows us, on p. 56 
referred to above, a like inconsistency, giving 
calchennith (1. 3), catkenich (1. 3 from foot), 
chonchinnich (ib.). 

Assuming that we have remains of a cross on 
the same side, we shall conclude that the land, 
though occupied by Mac Oital-Uor, belonged 
to a religious foundation. The top part of the 
stone and all the left margin being broken off, 
we cannot tell that it did not also specify the 
name and ownership of othor property, from 
which it served to mark off the tenure of Mac 
Oital-Uor (us is done on the Newton and 
Lunas ting Stones). 

I have now given “a simple, consistent, and 
grammatical explanation” of every one of the 
inscriptions, so far as it is decipherable,! which 
I undertook to deal with, and have proved them 
to be, so far as that, nothing but old Gaelic. To 
three critics I wish to reply as follows :—When 
Mr. Mayhew says : “ At no period of the Gaelic 
language could such a form as uorr have been 
the gen. sing, of mi/r,” obviously overlooking 
the fact that I had produced the gen. sing. 
tvor from the Dean of Lismore’s Book, he shows 
the unwisdom of hasty dogmatism in phonetics: 
as regards his description of my methods I will 
only say, in the words of Henry Bradshaw, 
Memoir, p. 410, “ When charges are so abso¬ 
lutely without foundation, I always find them 
easy to bear.” Mr. McClure is very possibly 
right (against Skene) as to the Tolly and Tilly 


* O’Donovan (pp. 57-8) gives 14 combinations 
of consonants (within a word) between which 
modern Irish pronunciation inserts “ a very short 
vowel,” e.g., garg, pronounced gariig. I have no 
serious doubt that the insertion of a between bb and 
cc in the word before us is to be thus explained, 
though be is not one of the combinations men¬ 
tioned. Zeufs (p. 1661 states that vowel-insertion 
between the more difficult combinations is un¬ 
doubted in O. Ir., though he gives no instance of 
this particular one. 

Otherwise (as the adj. termination -ach = pre¬ 
historic -ac) we might suppose in this case brobbae 
= brobaeh, which latter would be a correct adj. 
from brob. 

t I have not included the Papa 8tronsa Stone 
(Orkneys), being confident that it is merely Latin, 
though, pending the sight of a photograph, I read, 
not as Prof. Bh^s, dne iefu, but dnrt Gisv, “ of the 
lady Gisa.” .... The inscription is written 
above a cross, and doubtless, like that at Bressay, 
indicates a burial-place of, or belonging to, a 
woman: both stones are on ground conquered by 
the Norsemen. 


names, and the analogy I drew is not in tb1 
least necessary to my case. Mr. Macalistc 1 
will see why the StS’s in the Bressay Sta- 
must be tSS’s and not dd' s, if he wiU look at tb 
illustration in Stuart or in Brash : the Ogac 
are absolutely unique characters, formed out oi 
but differentiated from, 11 11 (the characters ir 
dd) by curling the tops. As to the difficult; 
of the stone being bilingual, Nahhtvvddaiu 
dattrr, although it can be analysed into thrs 
Norse words, is simply a proper name (like tin , 
surname Porgrimsdottir in an Icelandic funeral- I 
notice of 1892 now before me) : it no mem | 
makes the inscription partly Norse than the , 
name of Mercy Greenhill occurring' in a Freud 
letter would make that letter partly English. 

I hope to examine each stone in August, and 
in the autumn to publish my revised reprint! 
of these letters, with chapters on the ages oi 
the stones and on the linguistic and histories; 
information which they yield—to which I may 
add a glossary and accidence. Anyone, no: 
already in correspondence with me, who wishes 
to receive details of publication later on has 
only to send me his name and address on i " 
postcard; and, though I have no time for con¬ 
troversy, I shall be grateful for any corrections 
or suggestions on points of detail which anyone 
may communicate to me. 

Lastly, I beg to express my very special 
thanks to the editor of the Academy for an 
indulgence far greater than at the outset I I 
anticipated having to ask for, and to him ani ( 
the printers for the great accuracy with which . 
my letters have been printed. 1 

Edward W. B. Nicholsox. I 


THE BIPrUAQINT VS SB US THE HEBREW TEXT 0T I 
THE BIBLE. 

VI. ' 

Athenaeum Osh. 

If the facts I have collected and the infer¬ 
ences I have drawn in the letters you have 
kindly permitted me to print are sustainable, it 
must be granted that they involve a very serious 
departure from the methods and perhaps the 
results of a good deal of modem Biblical 
criticism. I do not mean to say that the msin 
results arrived at by Kuenen and Well hausen 
and others will be broken down ; but I i 
certainly do hold that some details of their 
work, so largely based upon the integrity ' 
and value of the Masoretic text, will have 
to be reconsidered. It is assuredly » 
very remarkable fact that those who have 
devoted so much time and patience to the 
sifting of every statement in the Bible, should 
have done so little to justify their faith and ) 
ours in an edition of the Bible whose claims to 1 
confidence have been questioned in various I 
ways for several hundred years. 

Obiter dicta there are in abundance, but few 
or no proofs that the stupendous difficulties 
which surround the Hebrew text have been 
faced. Tet these difficulties require in many 
cases neither speeial philological knowledge nor 
training to appreciate. The materials art 
the common property of us all, and their 
adequate use only needs the not uncommon 
faculty of being able judicially to weigh 
evidence. 

The necessity for this reconsideration seem: 
to me to be especially incumbent upon distin¬ 
guished English scholars like Dr. Driver. 

Dr. Cheyne, and others, who were largely 
responsible for selecting the Masoretic text u 
the foundation of the revised version of th f 
Old Testament in the English Bible, and 
who thus stamped with unusual authority * 
text which seems to have every-mark of having 
been purposely altered and falsified. The* 
charges, as is well known, were made at t 
very early date, and have been repeatedly 
iterated since. I 
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The Early Fathers distinctly charged the 
* ews -with having altered the numbers in 
jrenesis, with the apparent purpose of giving 
luttioi-ity to the Jewish Messiah Barchobas at 
.he expense of the Christian Messiah. At the 
I t o formation it is well known that Capellus, 
Vossiuss, and others championed the same cause; 
bu.t it was Whiston, amost remarkable man, the 
successor of Newton in his chair at Cambridge, 
not only a proficient Semitic scholar but who 
also had the rare accomplishment in those 
_ days of knowing Armenian, who first faced tho 
problem, in a scientific way, and who for the 
first time showed, as it seems to me, that the 
; Masoretic text was purposely and deliberately 
altered, at the instigation of perhaps the most 
: bitter foes which Christianity ever had to face : 
; namely, the Rabbins who in the second century 
'• : created Neo-Judaism, and made it the secluded 
faith it still remains. It was they who, 

* as we have seen, first oreated and defined 
the Canon, as we understand the word, and 
introduced fantastic criterions of canonicity, 

■ rejecting or accepting Books according to 
absolutely new and arbitrary standards, and 

* thus creating untenable distinctions between 
certain Boob which were considered to be 

r specially inspired, and others having quite 
■- equal claims to the same distinction, if such 
a distinction was a valid one. It has already 
- been suggested, with, it seems to me, every 

* probability, that the division of the Old 
Testament Books into classes and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Kethubim as a special division 

_ dates from this time. This was a marked 
departure from old ways of looking at the 
3 Biblical Books, and first introduced notions 
which culminated in the later theory about 
Canonical and apocryphal Books. Up to this 

* time we have no evidence whatever that any 
such distinction was known among the Books 

•i generally received ; on the contrary, neither in 
Josephus nor in the New Testament is it 
reoognised. The introduction of this new 
: division, with its tendency to create a differential 
value for the various Books, necessitated a new 
arrangement of the order of those Books, 

; accounting thus for one at least of the appar¬ 
ently purposeless changes which the varying 
. ( order in the different lists points to. 

Again, as is well known, the Jews, in pur- 
s suance of their mystical methods, equated the 
number of their Sacred Books with the number 
j, of letters in their alphabet, at one time twenty- 
two, at another twenty-four. When, by their 
new methods of interpretation, they discarded 
some Books, they were under the necessity of 
r filling up the gap. Thus, the Book of Ruth 
... was separated from that of Judges; thus, 
again, Chronicles was separated from Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Lamentations from Jeremiah, and, 
perhaps, other similar changes took place. All 
these, however, were changes rather of form than 
of substance, and it is the change of substance, 
that is really important. How far it extended 
‘j is hardly realised. A measure of it may be 
'; gathered from the fact that not even the Penta- 
•, teuch was spared. 

„ I must express my obligations to Mr. 

W. H. Hazard for his timely and valuable 
i letter on the relative value of the 

* Masoretio and Septuagint texts of Exodus. 
The materials for a due examination of this 

*t problem have recently been recruited by 
some important new materials. Every one 
,, knows the old polemic as to the relative value 
' of the 8amaritan and the Masoretic texts of the 
’ Pentateuch, and how the opinion of Gesenius 
' } has dominated scholars to our own day and 
v. induced the conclusion that, when the two differ, 
the Samaritan is to be discarded. 

, A very different opinion must be held by 
■ f those who approach the problem in future. 


a very important one indeed for Biblical 
criticism. In the opinion of so good a judge 
as Dillman, the Book was originally written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic by an orthodox Palestinian 
Jew. It was probably composed by a Pharisee, 
and evidently before the fall of Jerusalem, 
to which no reference is made in it. It 
was therefore written before the time when, 
according to the arguments in these letters, the 
Urtext of the Masorets was compiled and put 
together by the Rabbins at Jamina under the 
influence of Akiba; and it ought to furnish 
some important evidence on the question in 
discussion. What do we find in it there¬ 
fore. In the opinion of the best judges, 
it is plain that its author had a text before 
him differing greatly from the Masoretic 
text, and approximating in a large number of 
cases to the Samaritan and Septuagint versions. 
This is notably the case in the patriarchal num¬ 
bers before the Flood, and in many other respects. 
The subject has been dealt with by Dillman 
in a memoir entitled “Beitriige aus dem Buch 
der Jubilaen zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes,” 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy 
for 1883 ; and perhaps you will let me enlarge 
upon some of the results in another letter, since 
the Memoir and its importance seem to have 
been largely overlooked in England. Mean¬ 
while, I would content myself with saying that it 
seems clear that the Masoretic text of the 
Pentateuch, like that of other paits of the Bible, 
was distinctly tampered with by the Rabbins, 
and that we must re-open the question of 
the relative values of that text and of the 
Samaritan and Septuagint versions if we are to 
do justice to the Bible. 

Henby H. Howorth. 


SCIENCE. 


THE “SHIELD WALL’’ AT HASTINGS. 

Oxford: May 27, 1894. 

My attention has been drawn to a letter of 
Mr. Round, published in the Academy of May 
19, in which he claims to have converted me to 
his view that there were no palisades at the 
battle of Hastings. 

He Beems to have arrived at this oonolusion 
from the fact that I do not mention them in 
the few lines on the battle which occur in my 
short contribution to Social England. 

Silence doee not mean a change of opinion ; 
and I think it fair to Mr. Archer to say that I 
still hold to the belief that there was an abattis 
of some sort in front of Harold’s line. 

0. W. C. Oman. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


The discovery of the Book of Jubilees, the f 


Sunday. June 10, 7.80 p.m. Ethical: “APractical Policy 
for Working Women,” by Misa Orme. 

Monday, June 11, 8 pm. Library Association : “ Music in 
Public Libraries,” by Mrs. Olarinda A. Webster; ‘‘A 
Village Public Library,” by 8ir Edmund Verney. 
Tuesday, June 12. 4 p.m. Asiatic : “ The Khalasat-at- 
Tawarikh of Jubhan Rai,” by Mr. H. Beveridge. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Architects: “The Threatened 
Temples of Phil&e,” by Major F. Seymour Leslie. 

8.80 p m. Anthropological: “ 8kulls and other 
Remains of Esquimaux, collected by Dr. Eliot Curwen,” 
by the President; “Australian (Queensland) Skulls from 
Tree Burials,” by Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth; and 
“Ethnographical Notes on the Bantu Tribes of the 
Congo Basin,” by Mr. Herbert Ward. 

Wednesday, June 18.9 p.m. Royal Society : Conversazione. 
Thursday, June 14, 8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Solutions 
of Two Differential Equations,” by Mr. F. H. Jackson; 
“ A Theorem in Inequalities,” by Mr. A. R. Johnson; 
“ Properties of a certain Circle,” by Mr. R. Tucker; 
“Four Special Circles of Inversion of a System of 
Generalised Brocord Circles of a Plane Triangle,” by 
Mr. J. Griffiths; and “ The Order of the Elimmant of 
Two or More Equations,” by Dr. R. Lachlan. 

8 pm. Society for the Protection of Ancient Build¬ 
ings : Annual Meeting, “Protectionand Production,” by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 15, 5 p.m. National Indian Association: 
Annual Meeting, “Pupils and Teachers in the Punjab,” 

„ ...__ ___ by Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

Leptogenesis as it is otherwise called, has been j 0e °- 


Hypsrides ’ Orations against Athenogmss and 
Philippics. Edited, with a Translation, 
by F. G. Kenyon. (Bell.) 

In this beautifully printed little book Mr. 
Kenyon gives a revised text of the two 
recently discovered speeches of Hyperides, 
with Latin critical notes, a palaeographical 
and historical introduction, and a translation 
facing the Greek. The papyrus containing 
the speech against Athenogenes, which is at 
Paris, was first edited by M. E. Bevillout, 
and has received the attentions of, among 
others, Diels, Weil, and Blass, while the 
two last-named have also done much for 
the text of the speech against Philippides 
since it was first edited by Mr. Kenyon in 
1891. 

Mr. Kenyon in this book has put together 
in a convenient form the results of his pre¬ 
decessors, which have not hitherto been 
collected. But that is not by any means 
the only claim of this book to notice. The 
difficulty connected with these two papyri 
has not been so much in making out the 
actual text which is there; for the Paris 
papyrus has not Buffered much by rubbing, 
and the London papyrus has hardly suffered 
in this way at all: it has been rather in 
filling up the gaps with which the papyri, 
both unfortunately much mutilated, abound. 
Hence the task of the palaeographical expert 
here is generally not—as, for instance, is 
the case with the Herondas papyrus—to 
decide which conjectures fit the fragments of 
letters that may remain, but to settle which 
conjectures will suit the spaces left vacant. 
For the former purpose facsimiles are, com¬ 
pared with the original, valueless; but for 
the latter they are, as Mr. Kenyon says, 
equally good. And since the questions at 
issue in the text of these papyri are gener¬ 
ally connected with supplementing the 
lacunae, Mr. Kenyon is entitled to speak 
with as much weight about the Paris 
papyrus, of which he has seen only the 
facsimile, as he can speak about the London 
papyrus. In numerous oases his criticisms 
are of great value in deciding between 
rival conjectures. Where the question in 
filling up a lacuna becomes one for broader 
criticism, Mr. Kenyon exercises sound 
judgment in his selection from the sugges¬ 
tions of hiB predecessors, occasionally offer¬ 
ing some new supplements of his own. 

To those who associate Mr. Kenyon 
chiefly with the technicalities of Greek 
papyri, his translation of these two speeches 
will come as a very pleasant surprise. The 
task of translating Hyperides, whose speech 
against Athenogenes is mentioned by 
Longinus as a masterpiece of the lighter 
veiu of Attic oratory, is far harder even 
than the task of translating Aristotle, which 
Mr. Kenyon essayed so successfully in his 
version of the ’Adrjvaluiv noAima. Hyperides, 
to quote his editor, “ possessed the rare gift 
of a perfectly untrained style, in which art 
has achieved the appearance of entirely 
unstudied ease.” Mr. Kenyon’s trans¬ 
lation has, in its remarkable brightness and 
clearness, caught something of the spirit of 
the original. His rendering flows on easily 
and naturally in the most vigorous and 
even lively English. Few, if any, traus- 
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lations of the Attic orators have reached 
such a standard of excellence. 

In conclusion, may we express the hope 
that Mr. Kenyon will not rest content with 
these two speeches of Hyperides, hut will 
some day give us a similar edition of the 
remaining speeches, an undertaking for 
whioh his rare combination of technical 
knowledge and literary taste so pre¬ 
eminently qualifies him.” 

B. P. Grenfell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual Ladies’ Conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, June 13. 

Me. Charles Baron Clarke has been 
elected president of the Linnean Society, in 
succession to Prof. C. Stewart. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, held last week, Mr. Clements 
R. Markham was re-elected president; the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon was added to the list of 
vice-presidents; Sir John Kirk was elected 
foreign secretary, in succession to the late Sir 
C. P. Beauchamp Walker; Major Leonard 
Darwin, joint hon. secretary (together with 
Mr, H. Seebohm), in succession to Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield; and the following new members of 
council: Dr. Robert Brown, Mr. Hugh 
Childers, General Goodenough, Lord Laming- 
ton, Admiral A. H. Markham, Admiral E. H. 
Seymour, and Colonel J. K. Trotter. The 
presidential address was largely devoted to the 
polar expeditions of the present year. 

At the annual general meeting of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers, held last week, Sir 
Robert Rawlinson was elected president, in 
succession to Mr. Alfred Giles. The number 
of members, &c., now amounts to 6557; the 
income for last year was £25,576; and the 
invested capital is £133,673. It was stated 
that the work of cataloguing the library is 
now completed; and that Mr. Charles Barry 
had been commissioned to prepare designs for a 
new building for the institution, to occupy the 
site of Nos. 24, 25, and 26 Great George-street, 
Westminster. 

To the June number of Natural Science 
(Macmillans)—which, we may add, completes 
the fourth volume—Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
contributes an article, entitled “The Palae- 
orctio and NearctioRegions compared as regards 
the Families and Genera of their Mammalia 
and Birds.” In continuation of a paper which 
he read at the jubilee meeting of the Cam¬ 
bridge Natural Science Club, supporting the 
six zoological regions established by Dr. P. L. 
Sclater, he here maintains, by an elaborate 
array of statistical facts—in opposition to the 
views of those who would make a united 
Holarctao region—that 

“ The Palaearctlc and Nearctic regions, instead of 
being so much alike that they should be united 
to form a single region, are really exceptionally 
distinct. They are certainly much more distinct 
than are the Oriental and Aethiopian regions, and 
are probably quite as distinct as are any two con¬ 
terminous regions.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on Tuesday 
next, at 4 p.m., Mr. H. Beveridge, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, will read a paper entitled, 
“ The KhaliUat-at-Tawiirikh of Sub/ifm Rai,” 
being the history and description of India as 
told by a Hindu two hundred years ago. 

The March number of the Indian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an interesting 
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communication from the late E. Rehatsek, 
summarising the contents of a very lengthy 
Persian chronicle, written by a vakil at the 
court of'Ranjit Singh. After an account of 
the origin of the Sikhs, the contemporary 
history of the Panjab, and the rise of Ranjit 
Singh, the author transcribes from his diary all 
the events of which he had been an eye¬ 
witness at Lahore from 1831 to 1849. He 
dwells particularly upon Ranjit Singh’s rela¬ 
tions with the English, describing in detail the 
interviews with successive Governor-Generals, 
and quoting conversations with Alexander 
Bumes and others. Unfortunately, the chap¬ 
ters relating to the Sikh War are missing, 
having been lent by the author to Herbert 
Edwardes, and never returned. Mr. L. A. 
Waddell translates the “refuge-formula” of 
the Lamas of Sikkhim, pointing out how it 
differs from the “ triple ” formula of primitive 
Buddhism, by the inclusion of appeals not only 
to the innumerable deities and demons of 
Tibet, but also to the deified saints of India. 
Mr. G. Fr. D’Penha prints a list of corruptions 
of Portuguese names, chiefly Christian names, 
in Salsette and Bassein; Mr. W. Crooke tells 
some more folk-tales of Hindustan; and Major 
Temple himself gives two counting-out rhymes 
from Burma, the first of which we quote (in 
translation); 

“ Made of lines 
Three houses, 

Intended for us! 

Off you go, 

Save yourself, run! ” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological.—( Friday , June 1.) 

Thb Rev. Prof. Skeat, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper by Prof. 
Strachan, entitled “ Contributions to the History 
of the Deponent Verb in Irish.” The object of 
this paper was threefold: (1) to ascertain the extent 
to which the r-deponent prevailed in Irish ; (2) to 
fix as accurately as possible the date of its dis¬ 
appearance in the old deponent verbs ; and (3) to 
investigate the starting-point and development of 
new deponent form-, such as the 2nd sg. pres, 
indie, in -air, -ir and the 1st eg. subjunctive. 
For the first point Prof. Strachan brought forward 
a copious collection of deponential forms drawn 
(a) from the Old- Irish glosses, where these forms 
are already beginning to decay; (b) from two .of 
the oldest Middle-Irish MSS., the Book of the 
Dun (about a.d. 1100) and the Book of Leinster 
(about 1150); and (o) from other sources, such 
as Oormac’s Glossary (about 900) and the Saltair 
na Rmn (about 1000). For the second and third 
points the material had been for the most collected, 
but not yet put into shape. The r-deponent is 
found only in Irish and the Italic languages (com¬ 
pare techur , aechcthar, aechemmar, aechetar with Lat. 
sequor, aequitur, aequimur, eequontur ); and this was 
a strong proof of a close connexion between Italic 
and Celtic. If the Irish deponent were, as Zimmer 
asserts, a late Irish development, how is it that in 
nearly every case where there is a corresponding 
verb in Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit, it is either 
deponent or middle P Thus techur, Lat. aequor, 
Gr. Shroyai : -tluchur, Lat. loquor : moiniur, Gr. 
y.alvofia. 1 , 8kr. manyatc (Lat. reminitcor, &c.): yainiur , 
Skr. jayate (cf. ylyvoaai) : midiur, Gr. y-tSouai: 
dgur, Gr. : tiaaiur, Gr. firrauai. Such forms 

were the representatives of the Indogermanic 
middle voice; and no ainithar “he stretches him¬ 
self,” in the Fled Brier end, l.c. 110 b , is an instance 
of a distinctively middle meaning. The presence 
or absence of deponent forms is a tc9t for deter¬ 
mining whether a particular text is old or young; 
for the deponent inflexion had disappeared, except 
in certain forms, well before the end of the 
tenth century.—Prof. Skeat then read and com¬ 
mented on the following new and genuine Balade 
by Chaucer. He would not tell his audience 
where it came from, but said they must wait till 
next Saturday, and ees it in the columns of a 
• outemporary. We have therefore had to find the 
Bilado and copy it fot ourselves, and supply the 


missing line in it with one suggested to us by. 
verse in Chaucer’s “ Pite.” Prof. Skeat took b 
insertion from the “ Rossmounde.” Chic: 
students will recognise that the metre is like pl¬ 
ot the “ Anelida,” has (like the first tern in :t 
“ Oompleynt of Venus”) only two rymee, -«<» 
and -m«, though the Envoy substitutes -halt fa 
-ease. 

Addit. MS. 34, 360, If. 21 bk. Called in ti 
“ Catalogue of ye Poems in this Volume ”: “ 3; 
Ballade of Chaucer to his mistris, foL (i.e , pi.-- 
36.” The MS. was bought at Sir Thomas Phiilipp- 
sale, lot 122, June 19-22,1893 : 

“BALADE THAT CHAUOIER MADE 
(1) 

“ So hath myn hert(e) . caught in remembraunce 
Yowre beaute hoole . and a tide fait gourd, 
aunoe 

Yowre vertues al(le). and yowre hie noblesse 
That yow to serue . is sette al my plesaunce 
So wele me likith (.) yowre womanly crate- 
aunce 

Yowre fresshe fetuses . and yowre comlyness 
That while I live . myn hert to his maystress; 
Yow hath ful chose . in triev perseueraunce 
Neon- to ohauuge . for no manor distress! 3 

(2) 

“ And sith I shal do [yow] . this obsomaunce U 
Al my live . wlthouten displesaunce 
Yow for to some . with al my besyneese 
[Takith me, lady, in yowre obeisaunce *] 

And have me somewhat . in yow» sounen- 
aunce U 

My woful bert[e] . suffrith grete duresse 
And [looke] how humb[le]ly . with al srm- 
please 

My wil I conforme . to yowre ordynauuoe 
As yow bestlist. my peyaes for to rediease 1: 

(3) 

“ Considryng eke . how I hang in balaunce 1? 
In yowre service . auche too is my chaunee 
Abidyng grace . whan that yowre gentfiaesse 
Of my grete woo . list do allegeaunce 
And with yowre pite me aotn wise avaunce 
In ful rebutyng . of myn hevynasse 
And thynkith be raison . that womnmlj 
noblesse 

Shuld not desire . for til do the outraunce 
Ther as Bhe fyndith . non vnbuxuumesss. 

LENUOYE. 

“ Auctour of nature . lady of pleaaunoe 

Soueraigne of beaute . floure of wommaohede 
Take ye non hede . vnto my Ignoraunce 
But this reoeyvith . of yowre goodelyhede 
Thyukyng that I have caught in remembrannw 
Yowre beaute hole . yowr stidefast gou.'ra- 
aunce.” 

—The following resolution, proposed by Prof 
Skeat and warmly supported by Dr. Furamll uuf 
Mr. Henry Bradley, was unanimously passed 
“ This meeting of the Philological Society desire 
(1) to record its deep sense of the great loss which 
Teutonic and Pali Philology have suffered by tie 
lamented death of the late Dr. Richard Horn:: 
and (2) to offer its sympathy and condolence 
Dr. Morris’s widow and family.”—The hon. fee- 
announced that the Council had elected Prof- A. S. 
Napier a vice-president of the society in the place 
of Dr. Morrie, and Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs an ordi¬ 
nary member of council in Prof. Napier’s place- 
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of the record of the Archaeological fiurwj 
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ist important. The survey has been under- 
ken by Mr. Percy Newberry, aided by 
voral competent artists, Mr. Percy Buck- 
in, Mr. John E. Newberry, and Mr. 
' o wa rd Carter, and in the plans by Mr. 
-. W. Fraser. The result is an eminently 
. tisfactory and most valuable work. The 
bour of editing has been undertaken by 

- r. F. Ii. Griffith, of the British Museum, 
- Hieroglyphic scholar competent to read and 

amslate the inscriptions, a task of no small 
jsponeibility. 

These volumes form the first exhaustive 
xxblication of a series of Egyptian monu- 
lents. Notwithstanding the labours, of 
Utoampollion, Bosellini, and Lepsius, this is 
'tie first attempt, and it is one that may be 

- ailed completely successful, at the thorough 
lamination and reproduction of a great 
ange of Egyptian monuments. 

The grottoes of Beni Hasan are excavated 
n the eastern cliff overlooking the Nile 
-'alley, south of Minyeh. They have been 
ong known as the most valuable records 
if the life and manners of the ancient 
Egyptians under the Xlth and Xllth 
. : [Dynasties of Theban kings, from b.c. 
1800 downwards. They were the tombs 
of the local governors; and their beautiful 
.paintings portray the every-day life of these 
old-world potentates, their occupations and 
amusements, accompanied in some cases by 
r long and interesting inscriptions, in others 

- by short explanatory legends. In spite of 
the injuries of time and much wanton 
destruction, the aid of older drawings, par¬ 
ti cularly those of Mr. Bobert Hay, has 

- enabled the workers on these memoirs to 
..restore the inscriptions which, in the longer 
r onies do not present important gaps in the 

legends. 

The minute labour of Mr. Newberry and 
; , Mr. Griffith has been enormous, and the 
result is eminently satisfactory. Where 
. much was shirked by earlier artists and 
' students, nothing is here omitted, and the 
/* work is literally monumental. It is im- 
. possible to enumerate the subjects of eight 
■ plates, of which some are double or treble, 

: taut it would be wrong not to notice those 
* "which are historically most important. 
These are, first, the representations of 
foreign immigrants and mercenaries. The 
most remarkable is a procession of foreigners 
' of Semitic type, thirty-seven in number, of 
■*. whom eight men, four women, and three 
children are represented, armed and with 
/ asses, one man playing a lyre. The chief, 

- of whom there is a coloured plate, wears a 
woven shawl dress, and leads an antelope. 
He is called “Princeof the desert Abesha.” 

;; His followers are also more fully clad than the 
Egyptians (Tomb No. 3). Foreigners again 
/ appear, apparently Libyans and Egyptians, 
in sham or actual fights (Tomb 2), and 
<■"' Libyan soldiers and their wives and children 
are shown as immigrants (Tomb 14). 

There are thirty-three sepulchral grottoes 
u/ at Beni Hasan. Of these ten were anciently 
. v decorated with frescoes or inscriptions, or 
■ both. These are Nos. 2, 3, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
21, 23, 29, and 33. Probably no others had 
. ■ any adornment of a commemorative kind. 

, j/ Some of them are now almost defaced, and 
7 M . ooly by comparing old drawings, 

/ especially tfi e admirable ones of Mr. Eobert 
r 


Hay, that they can be restored. All that 
can now be seen or has been copied is 
carefully reproduced in the present work. 

A mere enumeration of the frescoes in the 
Tomb No. 2, of Amenemhat, or Ameni will 
suffice to show the great variety of subjects 
in these tombs, and their ample illustration 
of crafts, manners, and customs. The other 
tombs present certain varieties, but the 
general tenor is the same. In fourteen 
plates, vii.—xx., the whole series is 
displayed. First, we have the exterior 
inscription, then the biographical inscrip¬ 
tion, not very long; then the architrave 
inscription; and next, a coloured plate of 
Anebi, a maid servant, carrying a bird, and 
on her head a basket. 

The chief subjects in order are the follow¬ 
ing : Makers of Hint knives, a proof of the 
continuance of that industry in Egypt; 
sandal-makers, carpenters, bowyers, coopers, 
arrow-makers, chair and box makers, gold¬ 
smiths, potters, flax cultivation, linen 
manufacturers, harvesting, ploughing and 
sowing, vintage, fishing and fowling, fruits 
and herbs, meat, bread, beer, toilet utensils, 
bakers, musicians, confectioners, oxen, 
hunting in the desert, procession of naos 
containing statue of Ameni, officers and 
servants bringing cattle and agricultural 
produce, wrestlers, soldiers attacking for¬ 
tress, pilgrimage by boat to Abydos and 
Busins, a similar subject, funeral offerings 
for Amenemhat, other funeral offerings. It 
is obvious that there is no system of 
arrangement. Other tombs present the 
same variety and the same absence of order. 

The sepulchre was not merely a record 
of the great man’s life ; but he did not forget 
to state what he did, first for the king, then 
for the subjects under his immediate con 
tool. Thus, in the main inscription in the 
tomb of Amenemhat, the governor gives the 
date of his sepulture, records the services 
he had rendered to Usertesen I., first king 
of the XHth Dynasty, and closes with an 
account of the able and kindly manner in 
which he had administered his province. 
“Not the daughter of a poor man did I 
wrong. Not a widow did I oppress.” 
“ There was not a pauper around me. 
There was not a hungry man of my time. 
(When) there came years of famine, I arose, 

I ploughed all the fields of the Oryx nome, 
to its southern (and its) northern boundary. 

I made its inhabitants to live, making its 
provision. There was not a hungry man 
in it. I gave to the widow as to her that 
possessed a husband. I did not favour the 
elder above the younger in all that I gave. 
(When) therefore the great rises of the Nile 
took place, producing wheat and barley, 
producing all things (abundantly), I did not 
exact the arrears of the farm.” This is a 
parallel to Joseph’s administration, and 
reveals the secret of the prosperity of the 
province under Amenemhat. The story of 
Baba as told in his tomb at Eileithyia is a 
nearer analogy, as it agrees in date with 
about the time of Joseph. 

Tomb No. 3 of Chnemhotep, a later prince 
than Amenemhat, is remarkable as contain¬ 
ing a long biographical inscription of 222 
lines. Then follow the usual crafts and 
occupations, PI. xxix.-xxxvii. The subjects 
are carpenters, fullers, boat-builders, the 


journey to Abydos (twice), weavers, bakers, 
sculptors, filling granaries, husbandry, 
threshing, ploughing, orchard, vineyard- 
garden-scene, oxen fording a stream, fish¬ 
ing scene, officers and members of house¬ 
hold, procession of thirty-seven Aamu or 
foreigners, officers of household, servants 
leading cattle, driving tame birds, fowling, 
bulls fighting and farmyard scenes, scribes 
registering accounts, men driving cattle and 
donkeys, Chnemhotep hunting in the desert, 
fowling, fishing, &c.; and, finally, lists of 
offerings. Among other subjects are girl- 
acrobats playing at ball, a very unusual 
representation in the Egyptian monuments, 
and apparently peculiar to this time. 

What, it may be asked, was the motive 
which led to this costly representation of 
the magnificence of a single prince ? The 
Egyptians had an ardent desire to leave 
behind them lasting memorials, hence the 
origin of the pyramids; when their monu¬ 
ments were inscribed and decorated with 
frescoes, the object was modified from the 
idea of magnificent sepulture to that of 
biography, or rather autobiography. When 
it is remembered that the magnificent work 
of Lepsius is without text, and that the dis¬ 
sertations on Egyptian manners do not 
comprehend any exhaustive essay on those 
of any special period, the value of Mr. 
Griffith’s and Mr. Newberry’s researches 
may be estimated, as giving us a complete 
account of the household of an Egyptian 
local potentate. The mere addition to the 
vocabulary is enormous. It is to be hoped 
that these scholars will reproduce their 
labour in dictionary form. Their work has 
also thrown much light on the social and 
legal relations of the ancient Egyptian 
family, at a period apparently somewhat 
exceptional, and has given much historical 
information. 

It is important to add that no cost and 
labour has been spared by author and 
artist—Mr. Newberry is both—and editor. 
It is to be trusted that the Survey of Egypt 
will be encouraged, and that a series of 
volumes equally valuable and interesting 
will follow these. There is already much 
in preparation in a very forward state. 

There is a very important change in 
vol. ii., Mr. Griffith having abandoned Prof. 
Erman’s system of transliteration, and prac¬ 
tically adopted Mr. Benouf’s simpler method. 

Beqinald Stuabt Poole. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


IV. 


The collection of sculpture is small, but of more 
than average quality; and it contains fewer 
altogether uninteresting things than are usually 
to be found grouped in the two halls of the 
Academy. 

On entering the Central Hall, one is at once 
struck with the number of reappearances here 
of works which have already become familiar 
to the public in their inchoate plaster stage. 
"We have, to begin with, Mr. Hamo Thomy- 
croft’s noble, Millet-like “ Mower,” the first 
exhibition of which dates back now some years. 
It looks well in its final bronze embodi¬ 
ment, though the treatment of the flesh is too 
archaic in its stiffness. His equestrian statuette, 
“ Edward I.,” originally destined for Blackfriars 
Bridge, has been exhibited here more recently 
in the less definitive material. It is one of the 
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very few completely successful things of the 
kind by an English artist, and is so truly 
monumental that it would well bear execution 
on a colossal scale. We must therefore continue to 
regret the mischance which has prevented its 
being carried out in the dimensions originally 
intended. Here, too. are those other old 
friends, Mr. Henry C. Fehr’s “ Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda,” based, as may be assumed, on a 
well-known picture of Sir Frederic Leighton’s; 
Mr. Goscombe John’s fine “Morpheus”; and 
that charming decorative invention, the 
“ Circe ” of Mr. Alfred Drury, which last 
gains greatly by execution in bronze. Mr. 
Adrian Jones’s large group, “The Rape of the 
Sabines,” is vigorous, but the reverse of happy 
in composition. The small bronze group, 
“ Satan,” by Countess Feodora Gleichen, has 
some clever points, especially the figure of the 
fallen archangel, and the little demon amorini 
who crawl under his marble throne ; but that 
throne, so unfortunate in design and so dis¬ 
turbing in colour, is fatal to the effect of the 
whole. Were it replaced by one of bronze, but 
of a different tone from the rest of the com¬ 
position, the gain would be immense. 

The most interesting thing in the Lecture 
Boom is Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s “Sketch Model 
of the Tomb of the late Duke of Clarence.” 
The recumbent effigy of the deceased prince 
lies wrapped in knightly robes on a square 
sarcophagus, at his head being placed the decor¬ 
ative figure of an angel holding a crown sus¬ 
pended over him, while another smaller figure 
crouches mourning at his feet. The whole is 
enclosed, somewhat after the fashion of Henry 
VII.’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, within a 
railing or grille of astonishing elaboration. In 
style this is midway between late Gothic 
and early Renaissance, with a licence, how¬ 
ever, in the direction of only half-conven¬ 
tionalised natural forms, which is peculiarly 
characteristic of Mr. Gilbert’s tut. The 
little deoorative and heraldic figures under 
architectual canopies suggest those of the 
pleureurs which occur so frequently on the 
great Burgundian tombs of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The tomb, if we may judge it thus 
early, is, notwithstanding its brilliancy and 
inventiveness of design, the work of the 
decorator and the goldsmith rather than of 
the true sculptor. There is lacking, as we 
Bee the composition in its reduced shape, 
the earnestness and the concentration which 
should mark a funerary monument of this type. 
It need not of necessity be less elaborate or 
wrought out with less exuberance—for are not 
the typical Florentine and Burgundian tombs 
of the fifteenth century among the most pro¬ 
fusely adorned architectural structures of their 
kind ?—but the dominant motive should surely 
be more forceful and more deeply impressive. 

Mr. Onslow Ford has not produced any¬ 
thing more exquisite in its simplicity, more 
subtle in the beauty of its execution, than the 
toned marble bust called merely “Study of a 
Head.” This is inspired by. and worthy of, 
the Florence of the great Quattrocento time. 
Brilliantly modelled, too, are the same artist’s 
two bronze portraits: “Walter Armstrong, Esq., 
Director of the National Gallery of Ireland,” 
and “ Arthur Hacker, Esq.,” of which the latter 
is, on the whole, the more personal and the 
more successful. 

Mr. Harry Bates’s delicate marble bust, 
"Dorothy, Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Freeman,” suffers much from the exaggeration 
of mass and weight given to the hair which, 
on either side, overshadows the child’s face. 
A tour de force has here been attempted, but 
not accomplished without a disproportionate 
sacrifice. 

The curious bas-relief, “My Thoughts are 
My Children,” by Mr. George J. Frampton, is, 
m to its conception, a tribute to the fashion¬ 


able pseudo-mysticism in art. which acquires a 
peculiar and rather sinister flavour in virtue of 
a treatment half realistic applied to visionary 
motives. Passages of the composition are 
successful, and show some familiarity with the 
difficult art of bas-relief; but, as a whole, it is 
pictorial and fleeting, rather than soulptural— 
wanting in strength and permanence of 
expression from the plastic standpoint, and in 
unity. 

The marble statue, “ Sappho,” by Mr. 
Ferdinand Seeboeck, is an elaborate exercise in 
the Greek style of the fourth century b.c. ; and 
academic too, in its reflection of classic 
art is Mr. C. J. Allen’s “ Perseus Returning 
Victorious to the Gods,” some portions of which 
are rendered with power. Great skill in 
modelling is displayed by Mr. George Wade in 
two decorative statuettes, “ Torch-bearers ’’; 
but why, in works of this class, seek to adhere 
closely to natural movements almost grotesque 
in their realism, and merely to reproduce nature 
in its least attractive phases of accidental 
imperfection ? Worthy of a better place is Mr. 
G. Natborp’s bronze statuette of a nude girl 
called “ Knuckle-bones ”; in this are to be 
observed some very delicate and accomplished 
passages of modelling. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The trustees of the National Gallery have 
passed the following resolution, on the occasion 
of Sir F. Burton’s retirement from the post of 
director; 

“The trustees of the National Gsllery cannot 
permit Sir Frederic Burton’s resignation of the 
directorship to pasB without recording their high 
sense of the eminent services which he has 
rendered to the Gallery during the time that 
he has held that office. The trustees owe to him 
some of the most valuable additions that 
have been made to the collection, such as 
the Blenheim Raphael and the Holbein and Velas¬ 
quez from Longford Castle, besides many other 
examples of artists 'previously unrepresented in 
the gallery which are too numerous to record— 
additions which have placed the National Gallery 
among the first collections in Europe. By his 
arrangement of the pictures according to their 
schools, he has added greatly to the usefulness of 
the Gallery as a means of public instruction. The 
Catalogue which he has compiled of the contents of 
the Gallery, from its literary merits and knowledge 
of art history, has made it, perhaps, the best of any 
European work of the class.” 

The following is a complete list of the works 
in this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy 
that have been purchased out of the funds of 
the Chantrey Bequest: “Beyond Man’s Foot¬ 
steps,” by Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. (169); 
“ August Blue,” by Mr. Henry 8. Tuke (307); 
“ Sunset at Sea,” by Mr. Edwin Hayes (203); 
“ Morning Glory,” by Mr. M. Ridley Corbet 
(300); " Industry,” by Mr. H. S. Hopwood— 
a water colour—(959); and “ Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda,” by Mr. Henry C. Fehr—a group 
in bronze—(1747). 

Mr. Thomas Brock has finished his sketch- 
model for the statue of Sir Richard Owen, 
which is to be placed in the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell-road. The statue repre¬ 
sents him in his robes as Hunterian professor 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, with a bone 
of the Dinomis in his hand. 

There will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, in New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. G. H. Boughton, illustrating 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle ana 
Sleepy Hollow. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will be held on Thursday next at 8 p.m., in the 
Old Hall of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, with 


Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite in the chair. A p- 
will be read by Mr. Heywood Sumner,. 
“ Protection and Production.” 

At the meeting of the Society of Arch it. - 
to be held at St. James’s Hall, Piocadiliv 
Tuesday next at 8 p.m., Major P. Sejk 
Leslie, R.E., will read a paper on ' 7 
Threatened Temples of Philae,” illustrvA 
with lime-light views. j 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

“Les Huguenots” was performed in Fra. 
lust Thursday week. Mme. Adini was & 
Valentine, and, notwithstanding: certain si - 
comings, displayed ability. Mile. Simmer.: 
was acceptable in the part of Marguerite :• 
Valois. M. Plan con, as Marcel, gave sirt- 
satisfaction. M. Cossira was the Raoul and 'i 
Dufriche the St. Bris. 

Meyerbeer’s opera drew a fsurly good hoaK ' 
but on the following Saturday there was s m 
larger audience to weloome Mme. Melbs :: 
Gounod’s “Faust.” She was in splendid voh 
and loud applause and numerous bouquets 
bestowed on her. The whole opera, togetk 
with the ballet scene introduced by Sir 4 
Harris in 1887, was admirably performed. T: 
church scone, by the way, was presented b elm 
the duel and the death of Valentin. With re¬ 
gard to this arrangement, a letter was one 
addressed to Gounod from the conductor o' 
the opera house at Port Mahon (Balesn. 
Islands). Gounod replied that, according to th- 
dramatic order observed by Goethe, which h; 
himself had followed, the scene of the death o: 
Valentin should precede the church scene, tor. 
that, at Paris, spectacular consideration! h»c 
caused them to be given in reverse order. 

“ In consequence of many requests,” *> rat 
the note on the playbill, Donizetti’s “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor ” was performed on Tuesday 
evening, with Mme. Melba in the title-rule 
she sang all the showy music with wonderfa! 
ease and grace. There is nothing new to say 
about this old work ; and now that the style oi 
libretto and of music has changed, it it in¬ 
teresting, from time to time, to hear an open 
once so admired, so popular. It must be < 
remembered that, with all its weaknesses. I 
“ Lucia ” contains much beautiful melody. I 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

A concert was given by the ‘ * Handel Society 
at the Queen’s Hall last Thursday week. 
There was, however, very little of Handel it 
the programme, the chief features of whict 
were Bach’s “ Ein feste Burg” Cantott 
Goetz’s “ Noenia,” and Haydn’s twebti 
London Symphony. Surely the society might 
devote special attention to Handel, of who* 
music, apart from the Handel Festival, one no* 
hears so little in London. The orchestras^- 
choir were under the able direction of Mr. A 
Manns. There were shortcomings in the per¬ 
formances ; but this amateur society, whiffl 
exists for the practice of classical music, voca. 
and instrumental, deserves encouraged^ 
rather than criticism. There was a very ImP 
attendance. 

“ Gabriella,” a one-act lyric drama of 
E mili o Pizzi, was given in recital form »t “f 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon. This wort 
was written specially for Mme. Adelina P»t a 
who sang the part of Gabriella. Works writtc 
to order, even by the greatest masters, h“ r - 
seldom proved of great value ; and we image 
that Signor Pizzi would not like this opera to 
be taken as a test of his powers as a compos^ 
The libretto is moral enough, but singular 
tame; and the past teaches us that afe-® 1 
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>1e ig indeed a serious drawback to a corn¬ 
ier. Moreover, an opera performed on a 
I icert platform stands but a poor chance, 
less, as in the case of the recent opera con- 
■te at the Queen’s Hall, it is a work which has 
' eady become successful, and therefore fa miliar 

- the public. Signor Pizzi has a certain gift 

- melody ; and though evidently in sympathy 
th composers temporis acti, he has felt to a cer- 
n extent the influence of "Wagner, as seen in 
me of the orchestration, and also of the neo- 

_ alian school. Mme. Patti, who was scarcely at 
ir best, was supported by Miss L. Moody 
d MM. Kaufmann, Ban took, Pierpoint, and 
•anklin Clive. 

The first of the short series of Richter Con- 

- rts was held at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
cuing, when the conductor received a hearty 
elcome. The continued success of these 

- oncerts is easily explained: the programmes 
re interesting, and the performances, as a 
lie, excellent. There was one novelty in 

, tonday’s programme—viz., a Symphonic 
oem, “ Vysehrad,” by the talented Bohemian 
jmposer, Friedrich Smetana. In this 
■ork an attempt is made to depict the 
inioua castle in its pristine splendour, in its 
ecline, and in its ruined condition. There 
a certain patchiness in the music, but the 
“Characteristic themes are interesting, and the 
r ’ rchestration is, at times, extremely pictur- 
■ sque. The performance of the “ Meister- 
inger ” Vorapiel was not the best we have 
leard under the direction of Dr. Richter; but 
he splendid Brahms Variations on a Haydn 
r - heme, and the “Parsifal” Prelude were 
' - -.dmirably rendered. The concert concluded 
'* -vith a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral.” 

• National concerts seem the order of the 
•'■lay: we have had the Swiss “ Lieder- 

- afel,” and now we have a select choir of 
s lingers, members of the Swedish “ Young 
: Men’s Christian Association.” They sang at 
>. :he Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon some 

attractive songs by Swedish composers, of 
whose life and works interesting details were 
given in the programme - book. This choir 
: sang with perfect ensemble and surprising 
-delicacy, under the able conductorship of the 
riHon. Axel Taube. Solos, vocal and instru- 
, -mental, were contributed by Miss A. Janson 
and Mme. A. Lang. 

? Mr. J. Ludwig couducted a Symphony 
of his own composition at a concert given 
, by him at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
^evening. The composer deserves praise for 
having, in these days of fugitive pieces, 
attempted a Symphony, and the attempt is 

• worthy of high praise. The first movement, 

-: though full of good musical feeling, seems 
■ ; somewhat tame: such, at least, is the impres- 
' sion after a first hearing. The Adagio is an 
‘ r excellent movement, clear in form, offering in 
' /the middle section effective contrast; and it is 

- of moderate length. The Scherzo is clever, 

• . but shows, in marked manner, the influence of 
: \ Beethoven. The Finale has also good points : 

' the yaiet close is striking, for such a thing is 
rare. The orchestration throughout displays 
^^agte and experience. The programme 

• Brahms’ Concerto in A minor, well 
teuiett d. by Messrs. Josef and Paul Ludwig. 

> Y'NlWs’ enthusiasts accept every note he 

t has wrz ritten, but surely sober admirers of 
" the grmcr _at composer must admit that this is a 
Hey, ia^*.ipid, and in many places ugly work. 

J. 8. Shedlocic. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.48. THB TWO ORPHANS. 
Hews. William Biimold, H. Fleming, E. Leicester, D. 8. 
James, H. Rudd, W. Cheesman, and Charles Cartwright; 
Mesdunes Ellis, Jeffries, Alice Lingard, Alma Stanley, 

D. Drummond, H. Polini, S. Cole, and Manon Terry. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60, ARMS AND THB MAN. 
Mesen. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, James Welch, 
A. E. W. Mason, O. Barnett; Meadames Alma Murray, 
Cbas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. Preceded, at 810, by 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. Messrs. J. Welch, G. R. 
Fojs ; Mies W. Fraser. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at RIO, FROU-FROU. Messrs. 
Brandon Thomas, Cyril Maude, H. B. Irving, Will Dennis, 
Crawley, Ac.; Miss Vane, Miss Marie linden. Miss Radclyffe, 
Miss O’Brian, Miss M. Butler, and Bliss Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE CANDIDATE. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W. 
Somerset, F. Worthing. F. Atherley; Miss F. Coleman. Bliss 
Pattie Browne, Miss Miriam Clements, and Miss Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.80, by MRS.HILARY REGRETS. 


NEW WORK BY DB. MACLAREN. 

—>pgm 8vo, doth boards, price 6s., post free. 

VvEAiuED CHRIST, and other 

B> Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

„in tone, and modem in application.” 

' ’ ___ Th-'. Bookman. 

hal m: A'-eiasueb or SiiEiHEAito, Fumivsl Street, E.C 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. ELEONORA DUSE in LA 
LOCANDIEKA and CAVALLERIA RUSTIOANA. Signore 
Mezzanotte, Pero. Bella, Christina; Signori Piperno, 
Caravaglia, Rosaspina, Cantineili, Masi, Sainati, Colombari. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Robert Pateman, Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
Colin Coop; Mesdames Millie Hylton, Louise Montague, 
Lillie Belmore, Lettioe Fairfa*, Topeey Sinden, Earle, 
Monckton, Henderson, Vivian, Cannon, Benton, Collier, 
Durkin, Sutherland, and Katie Seymour. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, Messrs. 
Forbes Bobertson, Arthur Cecil, H. Kemble, C. Brookfield, G. 
Hare, A. Bourchier, Ayneeworth, Rock, Du Blaurier, Sims ; 
Mies Kate Borke, Bliss Maude BItllett, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHABI.EY'S AUNT. BIr. W. B. 
Penley. Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer. 
Cecil Thorobury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves. At 8, IN THE 

EYES OF THE WOBLD. _ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.16. A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 
Mr. Tree; Messrs. Lionsl Brough, Nutcombs Gould, G. W. 
Anson, Holman Clarke, C. M Hallard; Bliss Lily Hanbnry, 
Miss Audrey Ford, and Mrs. Tree. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAUST. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry; Messrs. Wm. Terris, Julius Knight, C. 
Hague, Haviland, Tyars, Johnson. Harvey, Tabb, Archer; 
Reynolds, Buckley, Belmore, Espinosa, Seldon, Cushing; 
Busses Kate Phillips, Lacy, Forster, De Silva, M. A. Victor. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John 

F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. Laidlaw, R. Carse; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbridge, G. Whiteford, 

E. Greville, Thome, F. Wilson, M. Blareden, M. Bonbenr, 
and Bliss May YohA Preceded by, at 7.40, WEATH ER WI SE. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY. 
Mrs. Langtry, Misses Bose Leclercq, E. Brinsley Sheridan, 
WalBingham, L. Morand, fl. Norton, E. Williams, E. Vernon, 

G. Evisson; Messre. W. Herbert, A. Beaumont, E. Roee, 

H. J. Carvili, B. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, an: 

F. Kerr. __ 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs, 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, J. Le Have, W. Passmore, 
Scott-Fishe, Gridley, S. Rue sell, and C. Kenningham; 
Mesdames Nancy M'Intoeh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Rosina Brandram. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THB MASQUERADERS. 
Mr George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, 
H. V. Esmond, Ian Robertson, A. Vane-Tempest, Ben 
WebBter, William H. Day, &c.; Miss Granville, Bliss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Edward Baker, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell.___ 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.S0, GO-BANG. Mesdamea Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Maud 
Lockett, Lydia Flopp. and Letty Lind; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Groeamith, j on., Arthur Playfair, George Crawford, 
Edgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Shine. At 7.40, 
THE SILVER HONEYMOON. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. BIr. Weedon 
Groasmith. Messrs. J. D. Beveridge. J. Beauchamp, 8. War¬ 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, J. Hatfield; 
Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey. Esmc Berioger, 
Helena Dacie. Preceded, at 8.40, by TBE GENTLEMAN 
WHIP. 


A CRUEL 

DILEMMA. 

By MARY H. TENNYSON, 

AUTHOR OF “LOVE WILL FIND OUT THB WAT,” 
“ PAID IN FULL,” &C. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 

FREDERICK WARNE & 00., 

Bedford Street, Strand. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE EGVPT EXPLORATION 
FUND. 

ATLAS of ANCIENT EGYPT. 

With Complete Index, Geographical and Historical Note*, 
Biblical References, Ac. Price 3s. fid. 

Kkc.an Paul, Trench, Truhnek ft Co., Ltd.. London; Beknar 
Quaiutai*, London ; Asher ft Co, London ; anti Oi tick of the Egypt 
Exi-mmiation Ki nd, 37 , Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the 
British Museum). 


A N i 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Illustrated, price 4g. 

T^HE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 

JL Histology and Embryology. By A. Milses Marshall. M.D., 
D.Se., F.K.S., late Professor of Zoology in the Owen* College Victoria 
University. 

Manchester: J. E. -Cornish, lfl, St. Ann’s Square. 
_London: Smith, Ki.Dr.it ft Co., 15, Waterloo Place._ . 


Just published by W. SPEMANN, Berlin. 

“TTEBER eine weibliche GEWAND- 

vJ STATUE aus dcr WERKSTATT der PARTHENON- 
GIEBELFIGUREN.” 

By REINIIARD KEKULE. 

With Pour Plates and Six Illustrations in Text. 

Folio, bound, price 10 Marks. 

To be obtained from the principal Booksellers. 


HPO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

t- MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, ftc.; schools nlso recommended.—Address 
Mr. G- B. Stockk r, 8. Lancas ter Place, Strand, W.C. _ 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

NJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

-Lx ftc.—KING. SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printiug and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles or Association, Minutes of Evidence, ftc., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotarv and 
other Machinery, the most modem English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ uouc but first-class workmen. Facilities u|>on the premises 
for Editorial Uflices, free. Advertising and Publishing Department* 
couducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism. London.” 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 

C000A-NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle nervy 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, labelled 
“.1 \Mics Errs 4 Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London.” 


Gallons of Lather 

Abe Pboducid bv a Stick or 

V1N0LIA SHAVING SOAP. 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d„ 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 8/6. 
VINO LI A SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, 8/-, and 3/-. 

QUIDTQ RE FITTED, Fine Irish Linen,2s.; 

I *0 or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. fid. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. iHl., 4s. 9d., 5s. l>d., or fis. 9d. Twillefl 
Night Shirts. 2s. lid., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d.. or 5s. «d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. fid. and 5s. fid. do*.; mado exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2 s. fid. per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. fid. per dozen ; Table I n I O LJ II ^1 ET ^1 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each, I lllWl ■ 

»\ yards by 3 yards, 5s. fi<L ; Kitchen Table Cloths, loid. each ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lhl. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4Jd. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. fid. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. fid. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS— 
Children's, Is. 2d.; Ladies*, 2s. 3d.; Gent'*, 3s. fid. Hemstitched- 
Ladies*. 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, < rests. 
Coate of Arms, Initials, ftc, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Prico Lists iiost free to any part of the world. 

B. ft E. M'HUGH ft 00., Limited, BELFAST 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 

NEW BOOK8 IN BELLES-LETTRES. 

HERO and LEANDER. By Christopher Marlowe and George 

CHAPMAN. With Borden, Initials, and 7 Illustrations Designed and Engraved on the Wood by C. B. Ricketts and 
C. H. Shannon. Bound in English vellum and gold. 200 copies only. 35s. net. Only 40 copies remain unsold. 

[.Votf ready, 

THE DANCING FAUN: a Novel. By Florence Farr. With 

Title-page and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, uniform with “ Keynotes,” 3a. 6d. net. 

[ Sow ready, 

A LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH: a Sonnet Sequence. By 

ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. With Title page and Cover Design by Sclwyn Image. 350 copies square 
16mo, pale green buckram, 3s. 6d. net. [Sow ready . 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. Passages selected by his 

Friend G. S. STREET. With Title-page Designed by C. W. Furse. 450 copies. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

[ Heady this day, 

A LONDON ROSE and other RHYMES. By Ernest Rhys. 

With Title-page Designed by Selwyn Image. 860 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Heady this day. 

THE SPHINX: a Poem. By Oscar Wilde. Decorated through- 

out in line and colour, and bound in vellum and gold from a Design by Charles Ricketts. 250 copies £2 2s. net; 
25 copies Large Paper, £5 5a. net. , Heady this day. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

PROSE FANCIES. By Richard Le Gallienne With a Portrait 

of the Author by Wilson Steer. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, uniform with ‘‘The Religion of a Literary Man.” 
fie. net. [ Heady Jant 15. 

Also a limited Large-Paper Edition (nearly all subscribed), 12s. 8d. net 

BOOKS and PLAYS by ALLAN MONKHOUSE: Essays on 

George Meredith’s Novels and Poems, George Borrow’s Writings, Ibsen’s Plays, Stevenson and Henley's Plays, 
Turgecieff, &o. 400 oopies. Crown 8vo, fis. net. [ Heady Jane 16. 

THE SECOND BOOK of the RHYMERS’ CLUB. 500 copies (of 

which 400 are for sale). Square 16mo, 5s. net. [ Heady June lfi. 

Also 50 oopies Large Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 

NOTICE.—The late Sir Gerald Portal’s Work , 

“THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA IN 1893,” 

will he ready on Thursday next , at all Libraries 
and Booksellers , price One Guinea. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bkmokd Stubet, Stkand, W.C. 

a I A 1" I r\ M A I Invested Funds .£4,700,000 

IN M I I U IN H L F&id in Claims .£9,000,000 

For Mutual PROVIDENT — 

Life Assurance. INSTITUTION. 


£4,700,000 

£9,000,000 


For Mutual 


ESTABLISHED 1636. 


Life Assurance. 


FKOFITS.—Tfco whole are divided nmonsK lUe Ansnrcd. Already divided, V4,GM,000. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premium* entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Oab Bonuses paid, whilst in Ihe case of many Policies the ouginal sums 
assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 

48, Gracechurch Street, London, K.C. ART 1I1M BNITHEK, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. j 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. i 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below j£lw. 

STOCKS, 811 ARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For Ihe encouragement- of Thrift the Rink receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 ■ 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS 1'EK MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS I'CH MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pertirularp, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRIN CE of WALES. 
J^KAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

^ _ _ and 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A _ TIES. AIM. 

JgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

^ UItTLESOUP7an<iJELLY,and other 
SPECIALITIES foi INVALIDS: 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MESSRS. LUZAC Sc C 

NEW BOOKS. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLON 
LETTERS 

BELONGING TO IiIK 

K. COLLECTION OF THE BE. 
MUSEUM 

By ROBERT FRANCIS K. 

Of the University of (t.:s». . 

Past n. 

Post Svo, cloth, pp. xvi , utd 112 PI • ■ . f 1 cite. 

JUDSON’S 

BURMESE-ENOLISH DICTION 

Revised and Eolarg l t ▼ 

ROBERT C. STEM N. 

Burma Commis n. 

Boyal Svo, pp. xiv.-1188, 6, pap-r ^ r>. 25* 
half bound, 30a. 

A KANNADA-EN G LIST 
DICTIONARY 

By Rev. F. KITTEL, 1. «. •■ '! 

Boyal Svo, hali-boond, pp. i.-l'M :■ c 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH 

WHITTEN AND BlvKtV 
By C. STOFf! .. 

Fiest Siam. 

Boyal Svo, doth, pp. xii. ava. t». sd 

LUZAC & CO.. 

46, Gkbat Russbll Sthbbt, ! \> 

Publishers to the In- '■ 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

L I B R A E 

For the CIRCULATION and & ;.E ol :.j 
BNGLI8B, FRENCH, GERM, .-.ITALIAN. - 
SPANISH B( XS. 

TOWN gCBSCRIPTIONg from O ' r"i ' 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly J. ■ • ' . 

Houses of Subscribers) from T\rt ..iLtd.pt> 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from wo i.u mw - • 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unitf in One .v. • 

thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES F. ;TT< 

rown and Village Clubs mppl »d on Libor?: " 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of I? - vs - ' ■} 

SALE DEPARTMENT 

All tho loading Books of the Past Season >’rm • 

greatly Koduoed ■< '*« 

LISTS GRATIS AND '-'ST KF r F 

MU DIE’S XAROHEST E K LT? 

10 to 1*, BARTON ABCADJ , VI \NrFV-’ ' 
la in daily communication m: b ' hi. r- 

MTTDIE'S SELECT LIRRAHY. L r 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD 8TF LET l'-'-V ' 

241 , Brompton Road,S.W.; and 4 P. tiueen YkU' ' ■ 

TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


NORTHERN 

NEWSPAPER 
KENDAL. SYNDICATE 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16 , 1894 . 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

By the Author of 

"AN ENGLISHUAN IN PARIS." 

MY PARIS NOTE BOOK. 


In 1 vol., demy 
T‘i*yraph .—“ ‘My Paris Note-Book’ is one of those ' 
exceptionally delightful books the manifold fascinations of 
which it is difficult to exemplify by quotation . ...There is a 
rich fund of amui?em o nt and instruction in this brilliantly- 
w ritten work.’’ 

D-ii'if jV« u-t —“ ‘ An Englishman in Paiis* is once more in 
the field with a volume of anecdotes and intidents of French 
life and society .... Ths reader of these chapters will not lack 
ent* ltfunm* nt.” 

M'-.nnruj lost. —“ This is a b)ok that will find many readers, 
whatever may be its value as an authority for students of 
history.” 


Svo, price Its. 

77,,* Siiflioo it to say that the bo-k is g:od 

reading from bpgi'm ing t) en4.” 

Public Opinion.— “ It is with/eelings of pleasure and regret 
that we reach the end of this entertaining volume : pleasure 
upon rell-fc'.ioD, but r* gret that its conclusion comes all too 
eoon. M 

C'lhynani'* .I/'wcn^r.-" . ...Want of space forbids us to 
make further quotations from the grod thing* in which the 

b »ok abounds.The ‘ Englishman ’ has many curious and 

diverting bits of go&sip to tell us.” 


s» 


A NEW LIBRARY NOVEL. 

THE POTTER’S THUMB 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. * 

Author of “From the Five Rivers,” &c. 

In 3 n Is. 


i degree. 


_ TTm „ re ™ E NOVELS OF 'VAN TURGENEV.— Vol. I. 

KUDIN. Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 

At ith tt Portrar of the Author. lSmo, doth, 3s. net. “ 

A NEW VOLUME OF HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

_ TT _ . -.t- " Edited by EDMUND GOSSB. # 

TKE , By Don Armando Paiacio Valdes. Translated 

fr j the Spams. by BACIIEL CHAT,LICE. With an Introduction by the Editor. Cloth, 8e. (3d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform with the above. 

_PROTH. 

LOMAON: WM. HEINE MANN, 21. BEDFORD STREET. W.C. 


OLIPHA IT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER’S LIST. 

A Lore Story of Press Life. 

THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, prico 3s. (id., cloth extra. 

WILLIAM BLACKLOCK, Journalist. 

A LOVE STORY OF PRESS LIFE. 

Bj T. BANKS MACLACHLAN. 

T a Mm FnUorin with above, price 3a. 6d., doth extra. 

JAMES IN HICK, Ploughman and Elder. By P. Hay Hunteu, Author 

,. i ,°! ;„ 1 !‘ u ,r llve l: : , !L et ’", , ,' S r? °. f ? he ’ *«■ ; Joint Author of “My Ilacatu and My Daughter.” 
i ml.,ui,tell) on, ,,f the ali.est, brightest, and most humorous books of the kind over published.' — W'tril;/ Scotsman 

MY DUCACS AND MY DAUGHTER. By P. Hay Hunter and 

,, M hv 1 h. New and Cheaper Edition, price Is. 6d.. paper cover. 

1 hi nearest uppi ,ach to an ideal Scottish novel ."-Scottish Review. 

(Inc of ’.be lusei »t stories published for many years ."—British Weekly. 

THE DAUGHTER OF LEONTIUS; or, Phases of Byzantine Life, 

uti! extra, iv. , i top l fti ln the Flfth Century after chriflt - % J . D - Craio Houston, B.D. Antique paper, 

I .ni^Mrusinv 1 W, ■ l'l! hor ’/ aye " rr . n y accept my thanks, dear sir, for the work you have kindly sent me. 

I sm pe „ a. w, .1 as the condition of my eyes will permit, and not without great Interest and pleasure." 

RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. JOHN BROWN, Author of “Hub and His 

S^un-h^nd^ti; Portraits and IllustriUious^^rlce 3 s*. M D ’ * R - CJ ” ™- 8 - E - 

MRS. SAXBY’S NEW STORY—Tills Day, price la., cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

NACKET. The Story of a Contrary Laddie, Ill to Guide. 

> jejmk M. E. Saxby, Author of “Preston Tower,” “ Kate and Jean,” Lucky Lines,” <&c., &c. 

o l T P T h w^ S J ,0Ck0t l,OV<,,s - Ollphant’s Popular Novels. 

T ??*v h?SS? a ,th B V?? l 3? T ' By THE CURSE THAT CAME 

Daughter " Ih ic/i^c^th fs ^ * U “ U "* d “ y J , K - Author of “ A Vain Sacri- 

■ Ja - UIL __ i Hee.” Cloth extra, Is. (Id.; paper covers, Is. 

OLTPH-ANT, ANDERSOIsr, AND FERR IBR, 84. Old Bailov. E.O., and Edinburgh 

• V BOOK 


A?’ 


Reviewed or Advertised In The Acadkmv can be obtained post free of J. F 
Sl’KIGfiji, Publishing and Advertising Ago-cy, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C , 
by remitting the published price. 


P&ICK 3d. 

[Registered as a Ntmpaftr. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 

LIS T. 


The Times says: “A valuable and important oon- 
’ribution to the hUfory of the Napoleoiio period. 
This extremely interesting work.” 

MEMOIRS 

TO SERVE FOR 

THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. 

From 1802 to 1815. 

By his Private Secretary, 

Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL. 

The work completed by the addition of h itherto Unpublished 
Documents, 

Translated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. 

In 3 vols., demy 8vo, clotb gilt ami gilt top (about 1,100 pages). 
With Autograph Letters and Photogravure Portraits, 

3Ss. per volume. 

The English Edition has b^n fuly Annotated by 
Mr. BHERARD. 

Ycls. I. and II. now ready. Vol. III. next we k. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE GREEN BAY TREE. 

A Tale of To-Day. In 3 vols. By W. H. WILKIJ S 
and HERBERT VIVIAN. 

The Athenaeum says: “An unusually successful piece of 
collaboration. It is a brilliant and mott atmmng book, and 
may be enjoyed unreservedly. The style is bright and crisp.” 


B. L. FARJ EON’S NEW N JVEL. 

AARON the JEW. In 

8 vols. _ [ This lay. 

HENRY CRE13WELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

A PRECIOUS SCAMP. 

In 3 vols. 

Globe .—“ Undoubtedly clever and rf adab’e. G es n°a? 'o 
providing one with a new sensation.” 

Glasgow Herald.—" A capital novel, full of life. Quite a 
novel to read.” 


In 


J. FOGEBTY’S NEW NOVEL. 

A HUNTED LIFE. 

8 vols. 

The Worl-l says: “ There is real human nature in this Iri ih 
story, clore and candid study of character, sustnined intereit, 
and admirableloc.il cdour.” 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

A YELLOW ASTER. By 

IOTA.” Thirteenth and Cheap Edition. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This novel has attracted ununml attentim. More than 
fifty columns have been dtvoted by the pre*a to reviews of 
the woik. __ 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRE83. 

The TEMPLE of DEATH: 

a Story of Indian Adventure. By EDMUND 
MITCHELL. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Fron if- 
piece by G. H. Edward-, 6s. 

St. James's Gn-.efie .— ,l The unfolding of the plot never 
flig8, and the action is continually ioteo.s : fled until the linil 
climax is reached. The incidents are thrilling, and the local 
colouring admirably interwoven with the narrative. Few 
people who are well launched into the bo jk will want to leave 
it unfinished.” 

HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Bpkncf.r Baynes’s Biiakbspehe Studies, by T. 

Hutchinson. 489 

Mrs. Green’s Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, 

by the Rev. C. J. Robinson.490 

Mrs. Cunningham Graham’s Santa Teresa, by the 

Kev. Wentworth Webster.491 

Bertram’s Memories ok Books and Authors, by J. A. 

Noble.492 

New Novels, by William Sharp ..... 493 
Comedy and Drama, by Norman Gale . . . .491 

Notes and News.495 

The Forthcoming Magazines . .... 496 

University Jottings.496 

In Memoriam : Charles Henry Pearson, by Prof. 

H. A. Strong.497 

Magazines and Reviews.497 

Selected Foreign Hooks ...... 497 

Correspondence— 

-1 Primitive Disarrangement of Gem sis t’ii. 19, by the 


Rev. R. H. Charles ; The Seventy 44 Year- 1 Per As ” of 
Daniel, by the Rev. Buchanan Blake; The Etymology 
of 44 Yeoman by the Rev. A. L Mayhew; Ttic 
Boulogne Prinlentius Glosses , by Prof. Logeman; The 


44 Shiritl-Wall” at Hastings, by J. H. Round . . 497 

Appointments for Next Week.498 

Sanskrit Manuscripts in China, by Prof. Kielhorn . 498 
Obituary : Prof. Whitney, by A. H. S. . . . 499 
Science Notes ......... 600 

Reports of Societies.600 

The Kudukk Piot Trust, by A. 8. Murray . . . toi 

Notes on Art and Archaeology.£01 

Massenet’s “ Whether,” &c., by J. S. Shkdlock . 602 
Recent Concerts ........ £02 

Music Notes ..602 


F or sale, a letter of 

TIIACKERAV.-Address, J. J. Asdkiison, 28, St. Patrick’s 
Road, Drumcoudra, Dublin. 


P 0MARE IV.: Queen of Tahiti. An 

Autograph Letter FOR SALE.—Apply, with offer, to D., Union 
■luh, Kcwrc a»tle -on-Tync._ 


'T'HE HYMN to APOLLO, recently die- 

-A- covered at Delphi, vill bo SUNG by Mr. W. II. WING. and 
short account of GREEK and HOMAN M US If given by Mr. AI5DY 
VILLI AMS, at the QU KEN’S H ALL (Small Hwm), on MONDAY, 
csk 23th , at 3 p. un. Tickets, 4*. and 2a., of tin: uaual A gents. 

POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 

L whiting to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
IJBLU'ATloX obtainable in United States, Canada, aud elsewhere, 
>uld communicate with P. F. CoLUta, 321, M eat Thirteenth Street, 
* ew York Cily._ 

CATALOGUES 

CfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

*- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_ D U L A U A CO., 37, Sono Square. 

QAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY^S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE LOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
_DULA U & CO . , 37 , So no S quare, London, W. 

c 0REIQN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

1 i, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CA TALOGUES post free on application . 

TH. WOHLLE BEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

1 upplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on application, 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

, *■ Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Raynk A Co., Jo, Norfo’k Street. Straud, W.C. 
I. vatc room for dictation. Highest r eferences. Translat ions. 

THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

J- 115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charged. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

_ Price LDt •—115, Fleet Street. London. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

^l LIT! It ns. — St.iluetles >.f Sennacherib. A ssurlKtuipal. ami 
'* ,Ji Also r*'i.lueed Far'similes i>f the uniMUc and Beautiful 

■ l.aid. n Scene, Winged Human-headed Lion and Lull. Ac. Modelled 
**’)in tin- famous Niix.vHi Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 
*• I uteres! mg and failhftil reproduction*.’’— Athenaeum, Get. 7, is:w. 
Descriptive Prospectus on applieatiou to Alired J arms (Sole Pub- 
h do r), -u: . Willes JhKul,_Lon.ion.N. W._' 

fpHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP .OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE A 
LITERATURE AND MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPII 
Applicitions for the al*m* PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in co 
•I n nce of tIn: train-fer of lVoft'**.,r B.ulg..r to li e > hail of (’Lik; 
Mill he received at the office of the A gent-General h r South Amdi.i 
L•». \ ictori.i Street, Wc.Miiiubter, not later th in the 1st of Julyu 
s ilary. a year. Duties commence on the lht of March, 1 
i u Oculars of tenure and duties may be obtaiued at the Ac 
Unueral s Office, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MACPHERSH 

By BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

Lirge 8vo, 7f. 6d. 

“ The Ossianic question is one of the ra-st interesting thpmea in the literary history cf the eighteentH c«ntory. *re i 
not say that Mr. Bailey Saunders has exhausted it. But he b;is accounted for it in a general way, and in a judicial 
which manifests itself in every page of his bock, and which his readers will appreciate.”— Daily Noes. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS: 

A HISTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC COMMUNITIES. 

By E. J. SIMCOX, Author of “Natural Law,” &c. 

2 vols., large 8vo, 32s. 

“To examine so comprehensive a work in any detail is quite impossible in the space at our disposal; bat wre may sty tb* 
it is a contribution to economical and social h ; story of exceptional value and importance which displays much aaJ 

laborious research, keen insight, and rarepoweis of interpretation and generalisation.”— Times, 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a National Policy. E; 

SPENSER WILKINSON, Author of 44 The Brain of an Army,” &c. 8vo, 7a. 8d. 

** Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has wiitten an extremely interesting book, and one that is valuable in so far as it will is&w 
many people to think upon questions which are of all the most important to the Empire, and upon which there is at pn.-ao 
too little independent thought.”— Athenat"m. 

44 The lucidity with which the present European situation is reviewed in these pages, and the power and acumen 
which all its i-sues are examined, £e«erva unqualified praise.”— Saturday lie view. 

THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises and Perils. By 

ARNOLD WHITE, Author cf 41 Problems of a Great City.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: The Leaders of Demos, the Crown, the Lords and the Commons, the Parochial 
of India, Jewish Inlluenoe on Democracy, the Outlook for Women, and the Religkn of the Irreligious. 


ENGLAND and the CONTINENTAL POWERS. By 

JOHN KEIGHLEY LUND. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Electorate and Foreign Affairs— 1 The Relati ms of the Great Puwtrs—The Eastern Question—Rami* and ladis- 
England, Germany, and Italy—England, Spain, and France—The Question of Disarmament. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00., LONDON. 


■JJNIYERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

TliUniversity Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
M<unl.iv, U»tli Anly next, or Mime subsequent day, proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of nn ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in CLASSICS 
in the University, for a period of four years from 1 st October next. 

The office can he held only by a memlier of the Geuernl Council of 
one of the Hcotlish Uni verities. 

The additional Kxiiininer must examine (1) for the Preliminary 
Examinations. cj) for Graduation in Aits, and may he required U» 
represent the University for the next two years on the Joint Hoard of 
Examiners of the Scottish Universities. 

Each applicant should bulge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, tltli July next, sixteen copies of his applieatiou lone of which 
should'lie signed', and sixteen copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to present. 

Applicants who send in Testimonials must not send more than four. 

Particulars of remuneration ou application. 

University of Edinburgh, M. C. Tavlok, Sec. Uuiv. Court. 

8th J une, 1 «U. 


T5 OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A. b (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G C.S I. 


THURSDAY, 21 st JUNE, at 8.30 r.ii. 

The following Paper will he read :— 

“THE CAUSES of the NAPOLEONIC WAR in 180.1,from the 
Correspondence in the Eugli-h aud Coutiueutal Archives, by 
WALDEMAK EKEDAliL, B.A. 

20, Hanover Square, AV. 


LOWE’S £5 PACKAGES 

Of Assorted Rooks for Asylums, Hospitals, Village Libraries, AA r orking 
Men’s Institutes, Public Libraries, and for Private Families have given 
great satistactioJ wherever sent. These Parcels consist of from 13o to 
-.(M* volumes, and are hooks well selected, aud most useful for the 
purposes named. 

These IH»oks are nil very carefully selected, nod arc work* of a deeply- 
interesting and instructive character and are mostly in their original 
bindiiur, in tree clean condition (cost nearly £Ji». No duplicates 
supplied. R<Kiks nut approved of will at oucc he taken hack aud ex¬ 
changed fur others. 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of makiuz presents of hooks, these 
lots are specially adapted, us they arc nice clcau copies, aud well selected 
from many thousands. 

PARCELS MAY DE 11AI) FROM £1 Is. UPWARDS. ! 


LOWES BOOK BARGAINS. 

Kindly see CHARLES LOWE’S CATALOGUE of recent purchases 
for Bargain? in Looks, from i*d. to £!"» per volume. Among special 
items on Sale are the following< ’olivet ion of 4" large Jfe/.zotiut 
Portraits imostly Ladies) after Sir Joshua Reynolds, many proofs all 

f euuin*- first impressions, jEv'uQ— Largo Oil Painting, by George Mor¬ 
oni, £H- •* Punch,*’ isii-an, new, half-morocco, £17—Encyclopaedia 
Itrituuuica,” last edition, new, lialf russia, with Index vol., £26; 
previous edition, very elcaaut, full calf, £8, cost £iK»—Book-plates, 
loo various, some duplicates, 3»s.— Art Journal," 4s. per year— 
Alpine, very line, Douglas Jcrrold's Works, »> vols,, cloth, los. 

Libraries purchased for cash—Distance immaterial. 
CHARLES LOWE, New Street Birmingham. 

Established ova 4o years. 


LAW LECTURES. 

’THE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL 

A STUDIES are prepared to receive APPI.IC \T10N- 
Gentlemen willing to deliver, in Liveri«o->l, a CXiCRSE cf TIA 
LECTURES (with Classes) on 

(n) EQUITY. 

(6) COMMON LAW. 

The Courses will l>e consecutive, extending from January to Jin*. 
Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowanw for tiawlituf <i- 
Ihjiiscs. Applications to In; sent in ou or Indore the 3nl July. 

Address the Hox. Jseckktauv, Livened Board of Legal Stodit’s Liv 
Library, Liverpool. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIYEBF00L 

vJ (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY'. 

ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 

Tlie Council invite APPLICATIONS for a PROFESS*»BSUIF f 
ARCHITECTURE. Fixed Endowment £373 in’r annum, wita 
of fees from students, and other eniolumeuts. The l*rofes»or ».U •' ■- 
duct Architecture Classes at the College, and will likewise .a.s ■“ 
Pihkctok upon the representative Al asagiso IJo.xiuj apprutnl 
Conduct the newly constituted SCHOOL of ARCH ITECI IKE *i ■ 
APPLIED ARTS tor the City of Liverpool, suj«i«ortcii trem fGnJ»o 
apart for Technical and Commercial Instruction. The apj-isc;: 
will he for five years, and the Professor will lie re-eligiMe. Applk 
with testimonials, must Ik: lodged with the Rv,it,r»iAR by or te::r 
July 23.—For further details apply to the iiao isthxr, Cnivixct.* 
College, Liverpool. 


T O SCULPTORS.— Designs msy be sub- 

milled for ft STATUE la BKOXZE to EDWARD U'l-St 1 •’ 
the Bristol Philanthropist. Cost not to exceed iTmi-z 

mittee will l»e influenced in their selection of desigu ’-y the d : 
Statue.) Questions will he answered and particulars given r-r. a; : ^ 
tiou to the Hon. Secs. Models to l>e dclivcrc-il by uot Utc la- 1 
September 29th, uuder a Motto, to Ik* by ku tnuhp 

Waring same motto and containing name of Designer. Tin- 
whose model is selected will lie entrusted with the wurk. but a: <iia 
priz.es will be given.—Address Hon. Sites., Colst-in STATitUeJivnu. 
11, Quay Street, Bristol. 


nPBIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

X 18^1.—CHOIR M.l ORCHESTRA. r,.i| H Til T-lU 

PERFORMERS. Organist, Mr. Walter W. 11ei>cc-.i< a. Coah' 1 f - 
Mr. AUGUST MANNS.—The OFFICES at 1 K\ST \L F YLV E*« 
the SALE of TICKETS; aud also at Novkli..*. 1;»kk% I' r . 

Street, and 8o aud 81, Queen Street, Che ipside, NOW t ipUN PAl*-' 
fioim 1" a.m. to C p.m. Plans and prices of se^ts, aud full s ' 
for each day (including the Grand General lleheirsil >>n ^ !M: . 
June 22 i, will be sent post free on appl cation to thg M vsj'ait- 
Palace, S.E. 


AGENCY FOIt AMERICAN* J?.■»<»»;=■ 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ri’Bl.lS".' 

• and BOOKSELLERS, <-f 27 ai-.d * • \\ , -• 

York, and24, BEDFORD STREET. I.* ‘N 1 m>n . \\ . . : 
atteutiun of the HEADIN'* I'L'ItLD i , n • i , : . 

presented by tlzeir Branch H u?c in i ; 

faroumble terms, orders for their own stand ; 1 

TIoNS, and f*ir ALL AMERICAN Dwh*- an 1 ■ \ I 

CATALOGUED sent on ai : liu*itiou. 
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NORFOLK. — Ilethersrtt, near Fort pick.—The entire valuable 
Ooltectinn of Works of Art, Furniture, and other Properly of 
the late J. //. Browne , Es r/. (formerly of Holland Park), 

•TV/TESSRS. 8PELMAN have received in- 

§t ructions from tho Executors to prepare for SALK l>y 
, AUCTION', on TUESDAY, Jink 28, and Three Following Days, tho 
eutiro valuable PROPERTY. in and al>out Hill House, llethersett, 
wear Norwich, comprising—Early EtJKlish, Oriental, Sevres, Dresden, 
ninl other p>re;lain ; about 1 ,•>»:> ms. of exceedimrly flue gilt and 
silver plate, plated ware, enamels, Venetian glass, chime and bracket 
clo<-kH, Kilt aud ormolu candelabra, uud other oruameuts, miniatures, 
trinket*, caskets and cabinets of agates and rare marbles, ivories, 

1 1>ronze», statuary, Aubusson tapestry, library of illustrated works, amt 
hooks ot prints, rare engravings, pietures. English, Italian, aud other 
»nar«iueteiie furniture, handsome Venetian and other pier glasses, 
sc* tv taires, cabinets, the contents of nine bedrooms ot a superior 
character, old engraved gla«s, table services, cutlery, linen, Ac.; also 
tliu brougham, waggonette, and other eamiges. harness, garden 
eflectR ; also altout 8*J do* of exceedingly choice old sherries aud port. 
Iu all l,73*i Lots. 

May he viewed only by catalogue on Siturday and Monday, June 21 
anil 2o; catalogues (6*1. caehj miy l>e had of Messrs. Sfelmvn, Norwich. 

310 X DAY, J FLY 2. 

Valuable Collection of lectures. Old Books, China, Curiositi s, <Sc. 

J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his CHEAT ROOMS, 38, KIND STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, ou MONDAY, Jvi.v 2nd, at half-pas*. 13 pre¬ 
cisely. the Valuable Collection «.f PICTURES, ETCHINGS. OLD 
HOOKS, CHINA, CURIOSITIES, Ac , formed by the Rev. KKWER 
AN' I L LI A MS; also a Collection of Water Colours and Oil Paintings, 
principally by well-knouu Artists. 

On view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning of sale, and 
Catalogues Imd. 
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DU CATION.—Particulars as to best 

3 ^ University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home*or abroad, may be obtained tfrec of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to 11. J. Bxkvor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 
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T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
K up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
ou the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tno 
Hrn« ah, St. Paul’s School, NVcbt Kensington, W. 

KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITirTK, at 110 , Cannnn-atn-ot. E.C., a UEtiTS. 
TKATION BUREAU for the Clerical ami Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home ami Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may cmlidently rely ujn.n the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


m 


rnO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

V MEN in all mrts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
ill particulars and terms, scut gratis. The list 


MEN in all 

PATIENTS, giving full .......... 

includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stockfr, g, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


i in 
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VT EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 


ami Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet. Street, E.C.. arc 
prepared to umlcrtakc the Printing and Publishing of first-* lass 
N• wsjtapers, Magazines, Rooks, Cataloeues, Pamphlets. Prospectuses, 
- Articles of A<*?ociatioii, Minutes of Evidence, Ac., in the best style. 
Their offices arc fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary ami 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Tyne, ami they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premise’s 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 273. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 


d. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


ci} 


ABROWBMITH’S 8s 6d. SERIES. Crown 8vo. Vol. XVIII. 

__ Tliini Edition. Hcventh Thousand. 

THE PKI80NEB of ZENDA. By 

JL ANTHONY HOPE. 

“ No talc of adventure in far-off, mysterious countries surpasses in 
strange excitement this story ."—The Tuns. *• A book that will bring 
joy to all true lovers of Dumas."— Athenaeum. ‘‘Nothin?: short-of a 
noble book."— Black and White. “ The dash aud galloping excitement 
of this rattling story. '—Punch. 

ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. Vol. LTX. 

Fcap, 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1 b. Gel. 

A T the SIGN of the WICKET : Essays 

•AX on the Glorious Game. By E. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 

“Any cricketer may study this volume with delight.** 

Saturday Review. 

Demy 8vo, 505 pp., fls., 45 Illustrations. 

(CRICKET. By Dr. W. G. Grace. 

V-Z “ A most attractive and readable book."— Daily Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6tL 

TTINGS of CRICKET. By Richard 

-*■ V . DAFT. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 80 Illus¬ 
trations. 

“ There is nut a living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartily 
enjoy the reading of * Kings of Cricket.’IFcstero Daily Mercury. 

■RATTING, BOWLING, FIELDING. 

■3—3 By Dr. W. G. GRACE. Demy lfimo. Is. 

H INTS on CRICKET. By Richard 

DAFT. TlhistniU-d. OJ. 

FREE. By Aolaia. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

“A short and brightly written love story.*’— Scotsman. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. 

London: Simprin, Marshall A Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 


m 


“The most charming volume of its Wind."— Scotsman. 

By 

with 

.. cby Professor CAMPBELL FRASER. Second Edition ready 
iu July, with Twenty New Illustrations by Tom Scott, A.R 8.A. 
Crown Hvo, 5s. net. Edition do Luxe, crown Ito, limited to 425 copies, 
nmnliervd, 12s. fid. net. Sul>tcrihers* names receive* 1 lieforc publication 
will bo printed in the work.— Gkokox Lewis St Sox. Publishers, 
Selkirk. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF {WAIN'S “ DICTIONAKT OF MEDICINE,” 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND ENLARGED. 

2 vols. medium 8va cloth, ted edges, price 40e. set. [ On Monday next. 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE. 

Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 

Edited by RICHARD Q.UAIN, Bart., M.D.Lond , LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S., 

Ph; elcian Fxtraordinaiy to Her Majesty the Qoeeo, 

Aeiisted by FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERT!, M D.Lond., B.So , and J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.A., Abdn , M.D.Lond. 


Crown 8 yo, 6s. 64. net. [On Monday next. 

COOK LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 

A Series of Papers by ANDREW LANG. 

Contents :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritualism—Comparative Psychical Reaearch— Haunted 
Houses— Cock Lane and Common Senas— Apparitions, Ghotts, ana Hallucinations—Scrying or Crys’al-ga/ing—The Second 
Sight-Ghosts before the Law—-A. Modern Trial for Witchcraft—Preebyteiian Ghost-hunters—The L^gic of Table-taming— 
The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, delivered 

at the Royal Instiution in March, 1694. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M., Member of the French Institute. 8vo, 6s. 

“ Pr-' lessor Max Miillar give* a singularly lucid and attractive account of ‘ the profoundest thoughts of Indian thinker* 
about tbe soul ’—that is, of the Vedanta philosophy as set forth in the Upaniahadi.... His three lectures contain not mer *ly a 
learned account <>f the origin of the Vedanta philosophy, but a clear and succinct exposition of ita ethical and spiritual 
contend, and an instructive comparison of its teaching with that of European systems.”— Times. 


ON the WALLABY; or, Through the East and Across Australia. By 

GUY BOOTHBY. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustrations in the Text by Ben Bocthby. 8vo, 18s. ** 

“ Enough of incident and of id« a is supplied at flret hand in this story of strange wanderings to satisfy all reasonable 
demands.A tale worth the telling is written with vigour and rattliDg good humour, and illustrated in a like fpirit.”— 

Scotsman. 

THE CAMEL: its Uses and Management. By Major Arthur Glyn 

LEONARD, lute 2nd East Lancashire Regiment. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

“ A thoroughly practical work on the soldier’s camel. The anthor has been for sixteen yearn a transport officer. He has 
been tngsged in this service in Afghanistan, Month Africa, India, and the Boudin. That is m itself a credential for hit book; 
for no one net possessed of an equable and r* flactive temper could have gone through hia experiences and yet be enthusiastic 

over hia branch of ihe profession.Yet Major Leonard’s practical experience leads him to the conc’usion that, of a'l 

tr idb port animals, the camel ii beat for military use in the East.”— Specpitor. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION iu IRON, STEEL and TiMBER. 

By WILLIAM HHNRY WARREN, Whitworth Scholar; Membsr of the Institution of Civil Engine3r*, London ; 
Challis Profeseor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, University of Sydney. Royal 8ro, 16s. net. 

PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

NAVAL ami MARITIME. 1871to 1898. Arranged and Fdited by Captain 8. EABDLBY-WILMOT, R.N. 2yolt. 
crown 8vo, 10 j. 

ON the DEVELOPMENT and TRANSMISSION of POWER from 

CENTRAL STATIONS: being the Howard Lectures delivered at the Society of Arts in 1893. By WILLIAM 
CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., B.Sc. ; M. Inst Civil Engineers. 8vo, 10a. net. 

LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 

Archives at Guildhall in the custody of tho Corporation of the City of London. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, 
D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. (3 vole j 8vo. Vol. I. 10s. 8d. 

THE THING THAT HATH BEEN ; or. a Young Man’s Mistakes. 

A Story. By A.H. GILKB3, H. A .Head Matter of Dalwich Cjllege, Author of "BojeudKaatiri.’’ Crown 8vo,6fl- 

MAJOR JOSHUA: a Novel. By Francis Forster. 1 vol., crown 

8vo, 6i. 

“A capital story .... Mr. Forster’s pictures of the gitls Fenwick, of Valentine, and of Captain B -reriord ars almost as 
good as that of the Major; and this is saying a great deal. The book is eminently readable.”— Scotsman. 

A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and PERILOUS ADVEN- 

TURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly set dorn tho Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Moans of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and now for the first time 
printed. Crown Hvo, 6s. 

“ We confess to a good dsal of cariosity about the original MS. of this work. If it be a really old document, it was 
written by someone who was much under the iniluence of Daniel Defoe. If it be a modern imitation, it is very cleverly 
done.”— Doily Chronicle.. _ 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

NEW EDITIONS. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. [Ready. MR. MEESON’S WILL. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. DAWN. 


[In July. 
[In August. 


The above t corks by Mr. Haggard util in future be published by Messrs. Longmans 4' Co., who wtil issue Ntw 
and Uniform Editions in their SILVER LIIIRARY in due course as above. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York : 15, East 16th Strcej^.^ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S hursta Blacketts Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

LIST. PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD 
EDITION of VISCOUNT 
WOLSELEY’S “LIFE of 
the DUKE of MARL¬ 
BOROUGH ” is NOW 
READY at all Book¬ 
sellers and Libraries, in 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Plans, 32s. 

NEW N0VELS 

NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *• ’LI3BETd,” &o. 


A SECOND EDITION (third thousand) now ready at a’l 
Booktellurs and Libraries. 

FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 

in the WORLD of 8PORT at HOME and ABRO ID. 
By Fir JOHN DUGDALE A8TLEY, Bart. 2 vols , 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

“ It is not too much to Bay that in writing theee two 
volumes, which he has, by permission, dedic »ted t > the Piince 
of Wales, 8ir John Astley has not only produced a book which 
will amuse and in some measure instruct the thousands who 
will be anxious to read it, but has at once taken his place 
amongst the best chroniclers of his time." 

The Times, May 18. 

“ In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
attractions of winch it is more impossible to give an insight 
by a few quota’ions. It is the work of a thoroughly genial 
and good fellow, who has seen nearly every vicissitude of life 
tbat the open air can afford, and has touched nothing without 
adorning it ."—Daily Telegraph, 


NEW NOVELS. 


A TR OUBLESO ME THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Au horof “ TheCbi c ,tes,” 
&c. In 3 role., crown 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL, NOW BEADY. 

VICTIMS of FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IE MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. BHAW. Ia 8 vo’s., crown 8vo. 

_NOW READY. 

ThePO WEB of the PAST 

ByEQME STUART, Author of “ Joan VelHcott ” 
&c. In 3 volj., crown 8vo. 

NOTICE.—THE THIRD 
EDITION of MISS 
BROUGHTON’S NEW 
NOVEL,“A BEGINNER/’ 
mayNOWbe OBTAINED 
at all Booksellers and 
Libraries, in 1 vol., 
crown 8 vo, 6s. 

" Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.”— Spectator. 

Between O.vr and Two Million Comes of 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

have bees sold since publication. 

Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 

EAST LYNNE, (:7.5th Thousand.! 


THE CHANNINGS. 


ANNE HEREFORD. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S! DENE HOLLOW. 


TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW of 
ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 

YERNER’3 PRIDE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(first series). 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

THE RED COURT 
FARM. 

GEORGE CANTER¬ 
BURY’S WILL. 

WITHIN the MAZE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(cecond series). 


EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHER- 
LEIGH. 

LADY GRACE. 

BESSY RANE. 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH 
the FOGGY NIGHT at 
OFFORD, Ac. 

JOHNNY' LUDLOW 
(third series). 

THE MASTER of GREY- 
LANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

POMEROY ABBEY'. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(fourth series). 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(fifth series). 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva," “Mr Lord ami My Lady," 
Ac. 2 vol*. 

SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 2 vols. 
SECOND EDITION of MARY FEN- 

WICK’S DAl’tiTlIKK. By HEATHICE WHITBY, Author of 
“The Awakening uf Mary Fenwick,” " Uue Keasoti Why,” Jtc. 
:»vol*. 

“ Miss Whitby may he nai*! to have justified her courage in reviving 
the Fenwick family. Mary’s daughter is once more a strong 

and striking character study-She exists hy tli<>ii<in.|«, hut has 

bcldoiu beeu more skilfully manipulated than hy Miss \\ hithy.” 

Athena- um. 

THE FOOL of DESTINY. By Colin 

MIDDLETOX, Author of “ Innes of Ulairav >«.” a vols. 

THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE By 

Mrs. VENN, Author of “ Some Married Fellows,” hr. 3 vols. 

M The theme is a good one, hut one requiring delicate handling. M rs. 
Venn has treated it excellently, so much so tint the interest increases 
instead of diminishes as she proceeds and the third volume, in our 
opinion, is much tlm Vst of the set. ‘The llushand of One Wife’ is 
good work, and its perusal may safely Imj recommended.’* 

iilangow Herald. 

'“The Husband of One wife’ is an excellent l*x>k, in which all 
healthy-minded novel-readers will find something to interest them." 

Ihiml t Aditrtiaer. 

ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan 

8 T. AU BYN, Author of *' A Fellow of Trinity,” Ac. 3 vois. 

“ Taken altogether, the work is the strongest that has come from the 
author's pen, and does not gain its st'Tugth hy any abandonment of 
the peculiar refinement which characterises this writer's books. It is 
a thoroughly enjoyable story."— Scotsman. 

Uniform, each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. 

WE TWO. I IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. I WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5*. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLE- CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ttanvah 
ABOUT WOMEN. THF trwnm wnpn 

A LIFE for a LIFE. a rrYv£ V?™ 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LTFE. 


THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LTFE. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE 

BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
NATURE. Ufe in a Colony. 

.pro t? q \ trg , lfnT Y P T,„ TRAITS Of AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN HUMOUR. 

INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME 

BY DR. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBE8. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlinpton Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of 1RVTNO. 

LAIRD of NOKLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. | PHtEBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

London ; HURST & BLACKETT, Lihited. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 

CHRISTIAN, Am hor of “Lydia.*' S vols., crura cu, 
cloth. 12*. 

“ A wh letome as well as a graceful b~» »k, fn'l of cham rq 
And whimsical touches ; and written with a decided dina*- 

tion of t>tyle.”— A thenar am. 

' It is a surprise and a refreshment in these days of miff i 
and melancholy hen ioea to meet with one so well content v.lfc 
life, of so cheerful a countenance, as ia the younglady 
gives her nam? to Sydney Christian’s novel, * Sarah.’ Ttt 
author has the sift of presentation, his characters stand oat 
c ! early, his descriptive passages have brilliant limpidity of 
effect; the talk throughout is spontaneous.... . The china cf 
freshness is on the book.”— Daily Sews. 

“ At lait we have a at ry of a woman and of vomashxd 
which may be read with satisfaction and pleasure * Sarah i 
Survival.” by 8ydney Christian, ia a remarkable work iatv»iy 
sente. It is rarely original and not eccentric, it ia thoughts 
and not pretentions, it is interesting as a narrative and ex¬ 
tremely clever as a study of character, it is written in admin Vu 
English, and abounds In humour of a quiet, delectable kioi 
‘ Sarah ’ is a gem; so Is her old ancle l>an, who rebuke hit 
prim and proper sifter Rachel by observing that he is ‘ thankG 
to say it never enter j Sarah’s head to be grateful.’ KVu. 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 

EDITH E. COTHELL 2 vola.. crown 8vo. cloth, 12-. 

** A sUr/ that will unquestionably interest a huge tinli A 
readers.”— Scotsman. 

" The author gives a very pleisant and fanciful turn to t ht 
refined and touching love story, of which she makes as *n- 
circling garland of roses and Ian re)s for the figure of Wsgofr.- 

FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 

FENN, Author of “The Black Bar,” &c. Namovu* 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

“ The book is always lively and amusing.’*- Scotsman. 

The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 

RUSIBLL, Author of “ The Wreck of the Grjsrenac,” kc. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vj. cloth. 61. 

“ The story is capitally tol J, end full of fresh iottreat.” 

Athf H a'sa. 

AMONG THE MOORS: 

Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONTBARD, Author of “In Egypt,” ke. 
Superbly Illustrated. Royal Svo, doth, Ids. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited t> 100 cofir*. 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed an Japan*** 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each. net. 

“ A serh s of infinitely more vivid and brilliant piclnitf of 
Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on thd 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam .’'—Scotm la. 

TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 

INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and Temp!** 
By Vice-Admiral LINDE3AY BRINE (Member d 
Council of the Royal Geographical and Hakluyt Bode* fa. 
Author of “ The Taeping Rebellion in China: a Narrate 
of its Rise and Progress.” With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Fail- 
page and 12 Teat Cuts. 1 vol, demy Svo, doth, 21a 

REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 

POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. & ARTHUR. Mr 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, doth, 16a 
“ We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a v ry interesting acl 
informing book, the illustrations to which are instinct Vi* 
life and reality.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“Many interfR'iog btories illustrative of crime and its 

E unishment in India are recorded in Mr. Arthur’s book - 
[e concludes his narrative chapters with an urgent pita fa 
police reform in India, based upon the warnings given by 
rrcent occurrences of a very disquieting character.” - T\»f, 

OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIL Polly Illmtratei 
Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 

FEDERAL BRITAIN; or. Unity and 

Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE T. AMT i.LTFRt 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
“The Early History of the Colony of Victoria-” fFua 
Chapter on “ Imperial Defence,” by 6ir GEO. ?• 
CLARKE. R E , K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, doth, 6a. 

“ Mr. Labillii>re’s book is an extremely useful and intcrwfac 
contribution to a great subject that appeals powerfully to tfca 
imagination and the patriotic sentiment of us all. whether* 
the * old country ’ or scattered over the world.”— Dm 1 *, .Y-v- 
‘ There can be no doubt as to the weight and valne of Mr. 
Lab ill a're’s work, which should be studied a tt actively by asy 
inquirer desirous of forming an opinion upon the great ’ad¬ 
jects of the feasibility and prospects off a federation <rf tic 
British Empire.”—Mr. H. Ridib Haqga* d in Afrit** 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 

PRE-R A PHAE LITE MOVEMENT. By WIEEi 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductiaoi “ 
Rossetti’a Paintings. Svo, doth. Its. 6d. 

“ Regarded as an appreciation of the wider sinifc*^ 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical second a 
Roasetli’s art and poetry, her book ia a fresh and lmni- 
contribution to tbe literature of tha subject. Tbe pb > 
gravures of Rossetti's pictures in th.mstlve* make tbe bad 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”—- 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Comp amt. Ltd, 
St. Duns tan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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that proposed for the troublesome passage 
in Macbeth, Act III., Scene 6., tine 8: 
“Who cannot want the thought how 


SATURDA Y, JUNE 16, 1894, in many parts of this volume “ the sound of that proposed for the troublesome passage 

v 11 e i w o • a voice that is still.” If, however, we view in Macbeth, Act III., Scene 6., tine 8: 

JSo. 1154, JSew aeries. the book in the light of a candidate for “Who cannot want the thought how 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or admission to our permanent library, and, monstrous It was for Malcolm,” &c. See 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected taking it on its own merits, judge it pp. 274-276) implies an inability to seize 

. simply and solely according to its intrinsic the precise point, to penetrate to and grasp 

manuscrip . worth as literature, then serious exception the very gist and essence of the difficulty 


manuscript. 


■ *"* particularly requested that all business mu9 t ( we fear, be taken to more than one under discussion, which can only be charac- 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, item of the contents. The “Essay on terised as sheer obtuseness. The weight of 
Sf'c., may be addressed to the Publisher, English Dictionaries,” for instance, is really the earlier article, moreover, is seriously 
and not to the Editor. a P iece of quite venerable antiquity, taking impaired by the petulant and absolutely 

us back, over more than a quarter of a unsupported attack, conceived in the true 
~^~ century, to the dim twilight of etymology, Jeffrey vein, which Prof. Baynes was ill- 

LITERATURE. when as yet Skeat’s Dictionary had not advised enough to make upon the then 

arisen to dispel the darkness, and men still recently published Cambridge text. The 
Shakspere Studies and Other Essays. By the stumbled about in pursuit of the lights (too reproduction of this sample of critical 
late Thomas Spencer Baynes. With a often delusive) displayed by that unintend- irresponsibility seems to us, we confess, 
Biographical Preface by Prof. Lewis j n g will-o’-the-wisp, Hensleigh Wedgwood, nothing short of a grave disservice—a 


late Thomas Spencer Baynes. With a often delusive) displayed by that unintend- 


Biographical Preface by Prof. Lewie 

Campbell. (Longmans.) Everything of the slightest value in this serious, though of course unintended, 

This must, we fear, be pronounced to be, essay has, it is needless to say, been silently wrong—to the dead man’s memory, 
in more ways than one, a disappointing- incorporated in the various Dictionaries that But to proceed. Prof. Baynes, perceiving 
book. Disappointment, indeed, may be said have been produced in the long interval that the works of Shakspere abound in 
to lurk within the very title itself, which is since its first appearance in the Edinburgh allusions to various field sports, conceived 
so worded as to convey quite a false im- Review of July, 1868; nor can it be pretended the happy plan of systematically studying 
pression as to the contents. On turning that the late Professor’s style, either here the chief of these—hunting and hawking— 
over the pages, we find that, over and above or elsewhere, is of so distinguished an in the popular manuals of the day, with the 
the four Shakspere studies collected and re- excellence as, independently of its subject- view of obtaining a clue to the meaning of 
printed by the editor, the volume contains matter, to impart the character of per- certain passages hitherto obscure or wholly 
but one other essay—viz , a critical review manence to his literary work. Again, for unintelligible. This vein he worked with 
of Wedgwood’s Dictionary of Eoglish Ety- reasons which will presently appear, the excellent results, though, as was not un- 
mology and of Latham’s Edition of John- article on “ Shakspere’s Glossaries ” ought natural, his zeal ran away with him at 
son’s Dictionary, reprinted from the Edits- to have been either wholly suppressed, or times, leading him to see references to 
burgh Review of July, 1868. Why, then, else at least most carefully revised. And, sport where to the eye of the sober critic 
miscall it “Shakspere Studies and Other lastly, one cannot but deplore the prodigal nonesuch exist (see especially his remarks 
Essays”? It is so named and described, consumption of space—amounting to more on Coriolanus, IV. v. 238, pp. 307-312). 
not only in Messrs. Longmans’ announce- than one-third of the entire volume— One of the happiest instances of his skill as 


ing will-o’-the-wisp, Hensleigh Wedgwood, nothing short < 
Everything of the slightest value in this serious, though 


essay has, it is needless to say, been silently 


.ill in more ways than one, a disappointing incorporated in the various Dictionaries that 


excellence as, independently of its subject- view of obtaining a clue to the meaning of 
matter, to impart the character of per- certain passages hitherto obscure or wholly 
manence to his literary work. Again, for unintelligible. This vein he worked with 


manence to his literary work. Again, for 
reasons which will presently appear, the 


unintelligible. This vein he worked with 
excellent results, though, as was not un¬ 


article on “ Shakspere’s Glossaries ” ought 1 natural, his zeal ran away with him at 
to have been either wholly suppressed, or I times, leading him to see references to 


else at least most carefully revised. And, 
lastly, one cannot but deplore the prodigal 


sport where to the eye of the sober critic 
none such exist (see especially his remarks 


entire volume 


ment-lists, but also on its own half title- involved in reprinting the “ Shakspere ” 
page, and even in the legend imprinted article from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a 
upon the back of the cover—the place of work to be found in every public and in 


all others, presumably, where one may 
fairly look to find the accurate designation 
and proper title of a book, if it is to be 


consumption of space—amounting to more on Coriolanus, IV. v. 238, pp. 307-312). 
than one-third of the entire volume— One of the happiest instances of his skill as 
involved in reprinting the “ Shakspere ” an emender of the text is that exhibited 
article from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a in dealing with a much-disputed passage in 
work to be found in every public and in Measure for Measure, III. i. 89, where 
many a private library, and thus practically Isabella, addressing Claudio, says of 


many a private library, and thus practically Isabella, 
within the reach of every student of Angelo: 
Shakspere. Had this enormously long and “ 


and proper title or a book, it it is to be Shakspere. Had this enormously long and 
found anywhere. This absurd incongruity somewhat ponderous essay been suppressed, 
of name to contents is nowhere noticed or and its place filled up with the studies 
explained; but on the title-page itself the on “Chaucer” and “Shelley ” contri- 


actual extent and true character of the con¬ 
tents are at length correctly defined, the 
title running : “ Shakspere Studios and 
Essay on English Dictionaries.” The 


buted by Prof. Baynes to the Edinburgh 
Review of 1870-71, or with one or 
two of his philosophical writings [eg., his 
review of Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions, 


“ This outward-sainted deputy, 

Whofe settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth cmmeio 
4s falcon doth He foul, is yet a devil ”— 

Here there can be no doubt that “ eramew” 
is not the word that Shakspere wrote. To 
“ emmew ” is to shut up, to keep close, to 
keep mewed up: this meaning does not 


anomaly of a twofold title is doubtless or his article on Eraser’s Berkeley), the ? ult the context ;nor do falcons emmew 
-... * I . .. . . - l fowls The sense here required is “ sternly 


due to the vacillation of the editor, who, 
when dealing with his material, probably 


attractiveness 


the volume before 


aimed at making such a selection as would enhanced a hundredfold, 
serve at once as a memorial of the late The contents, however, 
Prof. Spencer Baynes, and as an attractive are, let us, instead < 


avMauttvouoao in tuo tuiuuiu uoiuid uo , i in n • i 

would, we venture to assert, have been check * “ drive back,” “ r.gorously re- 
’. ” ■ and as it is obvious that follies 


uuuuou a uuuuiousuxut - , r> . • • • , l 1 t m 

The contents, however, being what they must first manifest themselves before they 

. . - . . ° . . .. » oon Ka Inna firrnHir nnrhan ranrnoonH ann 


fault - finding. 


volume of “ Studies ” for the delectation of endeavour to profit by such elements of 

A 1___1 .1_ 1 _ 1 • , , 1 • . . 1 ~ TV a w . 


the crowd; and thus became distracted value as they possess. Prof. Baynes’s 
between the necessity .of. meeting the most important contributions to Shak- 
demands. of a certain limited class—the sperian scholarship will unquestionably be 
professor’s friends and late pupils—and found neither in the Encyclopaedia Essay 


became distracted value as they possess. 


can be thus tightly curbed, repressed and 
put down with a high hand, the word 
“emmew,” which means “shut up” or 
“keep close,” is, as we have already said, 
plainly inappropriate. The requisite senso 
is satisfactorily furnished by the word 


professors friends and late pupils—and found neither in the Encyclopaedia Essay eausiaciorny mrnisneu oy me worn 
the desire of producing a book which should nor in the rambling and discursive papers e “ e ^> which Prof. Baynes proposes to 
prove acceptable to the ordinary reader. reprinted from Frazer under the title re , a . . here instead of emmew, and of 
For the purposes of a memorial, the book “What Shakspere Learned at School”; whmh he has taken the pains to elucidate 
before us answers well enough. The selec- but in two articles written by him for the tyrth t ^ 1 0n £ ln l a, lr i .“* 0 te „ ° lca * 81 gmfi ca - 
tion of essays is judicious and appropriate. Edinburgh Review— viz., one on “ Shak- Lon. The verb 1 to enew (or, as it was 
The two themes of which they treat— sperian Glossaries,” published in July, sometimeswritten, ennewe, or tneaw) comes 
namely, (1) Shakspere, and (2) the Yoca- ' ‘ ” ~ ‘ * -*»>- m- 


which he has taken the pains to elucidate 
both the origin and the technical significa¬ 
tion. The verb “ to eneic ” (or, as it was 
sometimes written, ennewe, or ineaw) comes 


bulary and Etymology of 


oLiuiiau vuunoaiiuoi uuuiiauou iu u luv, . - . T -r-i i i • i 

1869, and a second on “New Shaksperian fr0 “ the, Norman-French enewer, which was 

t . . .. .. . .. . . ^ f . tmrviATran act a rflfhni6n farm in nnnnArmn 


Language, are well known to have occupied 1872— both here reprinted at length. They wun IWO wlue *y umerent arts : nameiy, me 

a foremost place among the many subjects contain much that is both novel and • Keightley also (Shakspere Expositor) proposed 

in which Prof. Baynes specially interested valuable; but it must be admitted that er,eu>, on the strength of a tingle passage from 

himself, and on which he must have certain of the interpretations put forward Nash's Quatemio. But as he makes no attempt to 

frequently lectured and conversed both at in them (notably that offered of Ophelia’s explain the meaning of the word (of which, indeed, 

St. Andrews and elsewhere. There can be words • “ You must wear vour rue with a “PPfF 8 to ^ Te becn ignorant), the credit of 
Jr , f .. j”. “ V.™ ' ,7. must wear your rue wim a discovering and establishing the now reading 

no doubt, therefore, that, as the editor puts difference ”) are strained and far fetched to mu3 t be given to Prof. Baynes, who had hit upon 

it, the Professor s old pupils will recognise an absurd degree, while at least one (viz., it long boforc be knew of Keightley’s suggestion. 


English Interpretations,” published in October, 


employed as a technical term in connexion, 
with two widely different arts : namely, the 


* Keightley also (Shakspere Expositor) proposed 
cr,cio, on the strength of a tingle passage from 
Nash's Qualcmio. But as he makes no attempt to 


no doubt, therefore, that, as the editor puts difference ”) are strained and far fetched to 
it, the Professor’s old pupils will recognise an absurd degree, while at least one (viz., 
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art of cloth-weaving, and the art of aquatic 
falconry. Its etymology is clear from the 
form in which it appears in Cotgrave— 
er,eaiier ( i.e ., en-eauer, “to place or set 
in water,” or “ to drive into the 
water ”). As employed by the cloth- 
weavers, it seems to have meant “ to 
place, or steep [cloth] in water,” pro- 
tumably for the purpose of thoroughly 
f-hriuking the fabric. Godefroy, whose 
Dictionnaire do L'anienne lam/ue Franchise 
du JX‘ au IT* suck was not accessible for 
reference when Prof. Baynes’ articles were 
written, gives an instance of tho use of 
enetctr in this sense from the Statute de 
Bichard III., an. I.:—“ Que nul tondeur 
n’autre persone quele que soit tonde ne 
cancelle ascuna draps sinon le drap soit 
avant pleynement eneici sur peine de forfait 
XI. s.” Prom the same source Godefroy 
quotes the corresponding substantive, enew- 
aunce, which Prof. Baynes also quotes from 
Kelham’s Norman Dictionary. The use of 
the word enewer, however, in this sense 
seems to have been comparatively rare. 
On the other hand, the English derivative 
is frequently used in connexion with the 
sport of falconry, when it serves to denote 
the -action of the hawk in driving the 
waterfowl back into the water, after it 
has been previously “landed,” i.e., forced 
to rise from its floating bed by means 
of dogs and beaters, and driven in the 
direction of the land. The wild fowl, when 
she perceives the hawk about to stoop, 
instinctively makes for tho water again, 
where she will be safe at least from her 
winged enemy. If she succeeds in reaching 
tho water before the hawk can stoop and 
seize her, she is said to be enewed: the 
hawk has enewed the fowl, i e., forced it 
back to the water, from which it will have 
to be “landed” over again before the hawk 
can stoop and seize it. “ The fowl,” writes 
Prof. Baynes, “was often enewed once or 
twice before it was landed effectively enough 
for the final swoop.” Drayton ( Polyolbion, 
Song 20) gives a glowing description of this 
sport (technically known as “the flight at 
the brook ”) from which we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following lines: 

“ Then making to the flood, to force the fowls to 
rise, 

The fierce and angry hawks, down thrilling from 
the skies, 

Make sundry cancelleers [> zig-zigs] ere they 
the fowl can reach, 

Which then to save their lives their wings do 
lively stretch. 

But when the whizzing bells the silent air do 
cleave, 

And that their greatest speed them vainly do 
deceive, 

And the sharp, cruel hawks they at their backs 
do view, 

Themselves for very fear they instantly incaw.* 

The hawks get up again into their former place, 

And ranging here and there, in that their airy 
race; 

Rtill as the fearfnl fowls attempt to ’scape away, 

With many a stooping brave, them in again they 
lay. 

But when the falconers take their hawking-poles 
in hand, 

And, crossing of tho brook, do put it [the fowl] 
over land— 

The hawk gives it a souse, that makes it to 
rebound, 

Well near the height of man, sometimes above 
ifce ground.” 

* I e ,“ lay themselves again in the water.” 


Both the origin and the technical meaning 
of the verb to enew, therefore, are perfectly 
clear. With reference to its meaning in 
the speech of Isabella quoted above, Prof. 
Baynes observes: 

“ From its primary sense it seems to have 
acquired the secondary signification of “to 
check,” “ to drive back,” and “ relentlessly 
pursue.” It would thus be naturally appliod 
to a policy (such as Angelo’s) of extreme and 
vindictive severity. The imagery is that of . . . 
despotic power in the person of the “ outward- 
sainted deputy ” pursuing its victims with 
reiterated strokes, and allowing them little 
chance of ultimate escape.” 

There are many other obscure and disputed 
passages (as for instance, “ We coted them 
on the way,” “Thy banks with pioned and 
twilled brims,” and “ Balk logic with ac¬ 
quaintance that you have ”) on which Prof. 
Baynes has succeeded in throwing light. 
On the other hand, his suggested interpre¬ 
tations must sometimes bo received with 
caution. Thus, he is certainly wrong when 
he attempts to assign to the word enseamed 
{Hamlet, III., iv., 92) a more recondite 
meaning than that usually given to it 
(“greasy”); nor will he, we suspect, find 
many to follow him ia detecting a reference 
to hawking either in the line— 

“ And on tby blade and dudgeon gouts of 
blood ”— 

from Macbeth, or in the line— 

“ I’ll canvass thee in thy broad cardinal's hat ”— 
from Henry VI., Part I. (I., iii, 36). The 
fact is, Prof. Baynes kept a hobby, and we 
all know that a hobby is apt at times to get 
the bit between his teeth and carry his rider 
beyond all reasonable bounds. Neverthe¬ 
less, after deducting the hobbyhorsical ele¬ 
ment in this volume, there remains quite 
enough of sterling value to entitle its author 
to an honourable place among those who 
have laboured to elucidate the text of the 
myriad-minded dramatist—a fairer guerdon, 
surely, than that bestowed by fate upon the 
Dorotheus he tells us of, whose fame rests 
upon the fact that he spent the whole of his 
life in the endeavour to ascertain the mean¬ 
ing of a single word in Homer! 

T. Hutciiixson. 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. 

J. B. Green. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Tiie story of the English boroughs has yet 
to be written, but in these interesting 
volumes Mrs. Green has made a very sub¬ 
stantial contribution to it. Urged to under¬ 
take it by one who must have known better 
than any one else her qualifications for the 
task, she seems to us to have fully justified 
her husband’s high opinion. Every page 
gives proof of careful research, skilful 
arrangement of facts, and felicitous treat¬ 
ment. She knows the difficulties of her 
subject—and they can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated— but she possesses sufficient 
enthusiasm to carry both herself and her 
readers through them. Perhaps her con¬ 
clusions are sometimes too large and her 
statements too sweeping. For instance, she 
tells us that 

“ a journey through any part of the country 
to-dny is enough to show us how ruthlessly the 
men of the fifteenth century Bwept away the 

Digitized by 


parish churches which their fathers had 
in the fourteenth century, to replace them v: 
the big, bare fabrics where size and ostenfa-; 
too often did service for beauty, and in :: 
building of which prosperous burghers e, 
more conspicuous proof of wealth and lsr. 
generosity than of taste and feeling.” 

Without being indiscriminate admirer; 
Perpendicular work, we can yet see sk 
beauty in the style; and it is unfair: 
suggest that the “restorers” in the fifteen 
century were more “ ruthless” than tk 
of any other age—including our own, i 
a matter of fact, many of the most ai 
spicuoos buildings to which the above r 
marks might apply— e.g., St. Michta: 
Coventry—belong to the fourteenth oentir 
while “a journey through any part ol 
Somersetshire is enough to show us be; 

“ excellently ” the architects of the fiffer: 
century could deal at least with eta. 
towers. 

These, however, are details. Mrs. Greer;: 
book, as a whole, fulfils its purpose. 1 
gives us clear and comprehensive views :! 
what English town life was in the fifteen- 
century, and how the boroughs acquired 
after many a struggle, their freedom, power 
and privileges. It draws largely from t 
mine of wealth which the Historical MS: 
Commission has opened up, and fromloa 
records, of which the true value is oil; 
now beginning to be appreciated. It *i. 
stimulate research, and will be read fit- 
interest not only by students of the par- 
but by all to whom the industrial problem 
of the present day are a matter of conceit 

Mrs. Green has chosen the fifteenth ck 
tury for her inquiry into Eoglish town life 
because that period saw the transforms® 
of England from “a purely agriculture 
country, with its scattered villages o! 
dependent tillers of the soil.... into a 1st] 
of industrial town communities, where agri¬ 
cultural interests are almost forgotten in th 
summing up of the national wealth." Oj 
course, many of our boroughs are « 
much earlier date, and can claim to ta 
enjoyed an independent municipal sjsta 
from the time of Henry I.; but it was »-■ 
until the middle of the fourteenth center 
that wealth began to flow into them, throng- 
the development of commercial activity- tfe 
increase of population, and the acquisita 
of privileges. Then, towns were retail, 
churches and other public buildings f«* 
erected; 

“Corporations, instinct with municipal pi'] 
built Common Halls, set up stately crosses .- 
tho market-place suoh as we still see at c 
Chester or Marlborough, paved the street: ‘ 
provided new water-supply for the 
population." 

And this spirit of enterprise was not cot- 
fined to corporations. Individual un¬ 
employed their wealth upon public ob)*- 
—to repair the walls, to bridge the nw- 
to drain the town, to found the gra®®]. 
school, to buy a charter of larger rights as- j 
privileges. Hand in hand with comma)* 
activity went municipal self-govey 1 ®' 
The townspeople did not look to the s 
for aid, nor would they brook interfere-- 
from without. They took their p®*' 
the dnties and responsibilities of J 0 * 11 *' 
and were by no means indisposed to r 
in its gaieties also. Boroughs && 
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7 - . .instrels and players, and in some cases 
1 would seem their particular play, which 
' r - as acted in the town hall or churchyard 
n stated occasions. The Passion Play at 
: -^mmergau (which, of course, is a survival 
c -f the mediaeval dramas) yields in point of 

- r:_3ngth to a certain play, entitled “From 
. ** _h.e Beginning of the World,” which was 
s i cted in 1411 at the Skinners’ Hall in 
-- r? ^ondon, and lasted seven days continuously. 

r.-<-he festivals, indeed, became after awhile 
oo burdensome for some of the towns; and 
—- tie craftsmen belonging to the poorer 

• i ;nilds endeavoured to be released from the 

bligation to maintain a pageantry un- 

• uited to the times: 

—' - ‘ Long before the Reformation, and even when 
: s yet no Puritan principles had been imported 

-• _ tito the matter, the gaiety of the towns was 
k r 1 ready sobered by the pressure of business and 
h.e increase of the class of depressed workers. 

■ _ t was not before the fanaticism of religion, 
- T ; *>ut before the coming in of new forms of 
' — >overty and of bondage, that the old games 
i ->nd pageants lost their lustre and faded out of 

- i.-xistence, save where a mockery of life was 
r preserved to them by compulsion of the town 
.... .authorities.” 

. : But for a considerable period town life, 

I--;; with its comforts and pleasures, its oppor- 
; . unities for gaining wealth and social dis- 
V -unction, satisfied all classes of the com- 
r v -oiunity. Its inherent defect was not obvious 
■„ c- ;it first—that defect being the strictly local, 
limited, and narrow temper which it fostered. 
_ Ihe larger patriotism, which looks at the 
.welfare of the nation rather than of the 
f- '(individual community, had no place there. 
' ' Instead of confederation with other towns, 
_ there was isolation and jealousy; and thus, 
r ' when the Tudor kings asserted their abso- 
1 1 lute supremacy, and demanded that their 
‘/■personal will should at whatever cost be 
* ' carried out, the boroughs found themselves 
r - "(powerless to resist. Municipal independence 
-‘"( was paralysed, privileges and liberties cur- 
■ "■ ■' tailed, corporate wealth reduced, and the 
individual life of the borough lost most of 
i^- 'its significance and importance. Looking 
( forward as well as backward, Mrs. Green 
; a-'-' concludes her task with the remark: 

" " The history of the borough as schools in 
, ...which the new middle-class received its training 
.! '".for service in the field of national politics, and 
■- 'is the laboratories in which they made their 
j 2 most fruitful experiments in administration, ends 
•before the close of the fifteenth century. Itmay 
be that, as the working class in its turn rises to 
...... take its place alongside of its predecessors on 

. the stage of public affairs, the towns will again 
' become centres of interest in the national story, 
jr - : ' -as the workshops of an enlarged political 
■ - -science.” 

p: '" Our notice of these volumes would be very 
..^inadequate if it merely pointed out their 
■'. /general scope. We must, in bare justice to 
he authoress, call attention to the infinite 
1 ’( variety of information, culled from many 
e ,i ‘ -obscure sources, with which the text and 
vf- (copious footnotes are filled. No two towns, 
i > .as Mrs. Green is well aware, exhibited 
!j( v the same social, municipal, and industrial 
ssfeatures. She has, therefore, chosen (though 
( : - : (her choice has been limited by the materials 
,-(-'at command) certain typical boroughs, of 
P. ’.which the most conspicuous are Bristol, 
(Coventry, Exeter, Lynn, Norwich, Notting¬ 


ham, Southampton, and the Cinque Ports. 
In each instance the development of trade, 
with its separate guilds, the growth of 
municipal institutions, and the defence of 
privileges against the encroachments of the 
church or the neighbouring lords, afford her 
abundant opportunity for employing the 
stores of special knowledge she has accumu¬ 
lated. A bright and lively style, a sense 
of humour and a genuine love of research, 
are obvious merits in an authoress. Mrs. 
Green has these, and, in addition, an un¬ 
usual measure of literary self-control. She 
is never tempted away from her subject. 
Thus, Agincourt, Towton, and Bosworth are 
left unnoticed, while the dispute between 
the Town Clerk and the Bishop of Exeter 
is chronicled at length. She finds more to 
say of Henry VII.—“the first sovereign 
of the modern pattern who ruled over 
Englishmen ”—than of all the monarchs of 
the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with the conventional glory that attaches to 
them. Having begun her work so well, we 
sincerely hope that she may complete it 
with equal success. 

ClIAElES J. ROHINSOX. 


Santa Teresa ; being some Account of her 
Life and Times, together with some 
Pages from the History of the Last Great 
Reform in the Religious Orders. By 
Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. In 2 
vols. (A. & C. Black.) 

This biography of Santa Teresa, by Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham, like Mr. Cotter 
Morison’s Life of St. Bernard, is written by 
one who has a merely intellectual sympathy 
with her subject. In such works we may 
find very much to admire, we may learn 
from them, we may acknowledge to the 
full the literary skill and the historical 
insight of the author, we may be able to 
praise without reserve their industry, their 
enthusiasm, their patient research, their 
knowledge of the topography, their perfect 
acquaintance with all the environment of 
the personage depicted. All this we find 
in the Life of Santa Teresa by Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham. And yet, for want 
of full sympathy with those qualities which 
distinguish Santa Teresa from other women, 
which mark her off as something distinct 
from others—the want of full sympathy in 
this respect makes us rise from the perusal 
of this biography, excellent as it is as a 
work of literature, with feelings of dissatis¬ 
faction, and with a doubt whether, after 
all Mrs. Graham’s skill and care, we have 
here presented unto us the true Santa 
Teresa at all. 

We have no wish to depreciate the 
excellence of Mrs. Graham’s work from her 
own stand-point. She has evidently a good 
knowledge of Spanish; she has studied 
carefully Teresa’s life in her autobiography, 
her letters, and other writings; she has 
read the best biographies in Spanish, both 
those by contemporaries and by later 
writers ; she skilfully disentangles the ad¬ 
ditions to the earlier narratives, and 
judicially weighs their value. She knows 
too, in detail, which is far more rare, the 
country in which Santa Teresa lived, the 
towns, the houses in which she dwelt; she 


has followed her on her journeys, visited 
the sites of the convents which she founded, 
nay, even the abodes of her relatives. Her 
local colouring is exact: she gives us ex¬ 
quisite verbal photographs of that table 
land of Castille, with its burning summer 
heat, and its sharp winter cold, and snow, 
and rain; all the discomforts of travel 
there in the sixteenth century are vividly 
brought before us. The characters of the 
contemporaries of Santa Teresa, of the men 
and women whom she had to deal with, 
her helpers or opponents, are admirably 
sketched in. Praise is especially due for 
the way in which, amid so much that repels 
her, Mrs. Graham yet sees the conscientious 
piety, amid all their intolerance and merci¬ 
less severity, of such men as Philip II. and 
Fernando of Toledo, Duke of Alba. We 
grant all this and more, unreservedly; and 
yet there still remains the note throughout 
which prevents us from giving full and 
unqualified acceptance to these volumes as 
a true and complete account of Santa Teresa. 

What is lacking? Mrs. Graham insists 
that the pre-eminent excellence of her por¬ 
traiture is that she has drawn Teresa the 
woman not Teresa the mystic and the 
saint. She has depicted the clever, witty, 
merry, business-like Spanish woman, able 
to hold her own, by insight into character, 
by power of using others and moulding 
them to her will, with the greatest of her 
time: equal to them in business capacity, 
superior in persevering energy, in valiance 
of heart and true courage. She treats her 
mysticism, and what she calls her sanctity, 
as if, instead of being the chief source of 
these qualities, it were that which alloyed 
and almost spoiled them all. The one 
literary defect in these volumes is tho way 
in which Mrs. Graham, by her perpetual 
asides to the reader, continually thrusts 
herself between him and Santa Teresa: and 
this with a teasing repetition, not only of 
the sense, but of the very word and phrase. 
The frame of the picture is admirably 
moulded, the canvas is well prepared, the 
accessories are all correct; but, when we 
look at the portrait, instead of Santa 
Teresa, we get only a composite photograph 
of Santa Teresa and of Mrs. Cunninghame 


Graham. 

Am I too severe in writing thus ? What 
is Santa Teresa’s chief characteristic, her 
real title to fame ? Is it not her mysticism, 
the intensity of her religious feeling, the 
struggle after holiness, her devotion to 
what she believed concerned the honour of 
her Lord. You cannot sever this from her 
life: it is the basis of her character, the 
beating of its pulse and heart. No enthu¬ 
siasm for her in other respects, no philan¬ 
thropic talk about the benefit of monasteries 
to the poor, can make up for want of per¬ 
ception in this respect. One who writes of 
Teresa’s “ thirsting for Divine Love ” as 
1 a false and fallacious dream—a dream as 
unreal as Christianity itself ”; who “ casts 
down the gauntlet, not for dogma, but fear¬ 
lessly in the face of it, for abstract Right 
and abstract Reason, as being the highest 
ends Humanity can aim at”; who speaks 
of, and evidently feels, that “ an abyss rolls 
between our thoughts ” and hers; to whom 
the things that "were of supremest interest 
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to Santa Tore ia “ are but the fading symbols 
of faith, ai d leave us supremely indifferent ”; 
who deems that “ humanity and sanctity 
are sworn foe3 who boasts, “ I have left 
it to others to paint a false picture [why 
false?] of the enraptured mystic”; who 
exclaims, “ There will be no more saints ”— 
is not such an one self-condemned in 
attempting to write the life of a mystic 
and a Baint ? 

Let us ask: What is mysticism ? Who 
is a mystic ? Mysticism does not belong to 
any one religion: it exists in all, or almost 
all, religions, or even with no religion at 
all; it flourishes as much in Buddhism and 
in Mahommedanism as in Christianity; it 
has no inseparable connexion with morality; 
mystics are not thereby better moral char¬ 
acters than other men; and some of the 
mystic sects have been distinguished by their 
aberrations from morality. Mysticism does 
not hinder worldly wisdom, nor practical 
shrewdness in business; nay, the most 
mystic among the Protestant sects, the 
Friends, aro known in both hemispheres 
for their aptitude in this respect. The very 
aloofness, the detachment from the world 
that mysticism gives, is often a vantage 
ground in dealing with the world. It was 
not in spite of, but because of, her mysticism, 
that Teresa was so good a woman of busi¬ 
ness : that she kept her head so cool, and 
had so dear an insight into the character 
of those with whom she had to deal. 
Lookers-on see more than players. What 
Shelley’s religion was I do not know, his 
morality was certainly not better than that 
of other men; yet his lines : 

“ The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines; Earth’s shadows 
fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments : ” 

which may seem a mere poetical conceit to 
many, thnll the heart of the mystic, as the 
sounds of lovely music thrill the ear that 
can respond to it, as the form and colouring 
of Raphael or of Titian, of Claude or of 
Turner, enrapture one who has an eye for 
form or colour, and dwell with him as a 
possession for ever. No assertion however 
strong, by those who have no ear for music 
nor eye for colour, no shouts of the musically 
deaf or of the colour-blind, will ever con¬ 
vince one who has the ear to hear and the 
eye to see that his delight in these things 
is only fancied and unreal. So it is with 
mysticism: they who know it not may 
iterate with multitudinous and strident cry, 
that the things which are seen are the only 
things real, the unseen is but a dream; 
that the transient is the true, the lasting iB 
the false; the perishable, the mortal are 
all that we can trust, the imperishable, the 
immortal, the eternal are but a deceit; 
that all knowledge comes through the senses 
to the intellect, there is no other avenue; 
by weight, and measure, and experiment 
alone can we know, all else is unknowable; 
the spiritual, the evidences of the spirit 
and of faith, are but vague and empty con¬ 
ceits, that all experience of it is but delu¬ 
sion ; that to devote oneself in loyalty to, 
to set one’s supreme affections on, a thing 
or Being of a world unseen is‘inexpressible 
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folly, the vainest of all vanities. The 
mystic hears all this, and sadly smiles, and 
lives his inner life apart. 

To come nearer earth—is it true that 
“ there will be no more saints,” i.e. after 
Santa Teresa’s time: that such a life as 
hers can never be lived again ? Granted, 
for a moment, that the current of the age 
is as Mrs. Graham asserts it to be ; yet, is 
there not a very powerful eddy counter to 
this current ? And is it not almost as un¬ 
scientific and unphilosophical to ignore the 
existence of this eddy, as to deny the force 
of the main stream ? There have been as 
many beatifications and canonisations in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century as in 
any previous age; there are more preparing 
still. Fresh religious orders have been 
founded in this century, and they have 
spread far more quickly and more widely 
than Teresa’s reform did in her lifetime. 
There are far more living her life now than 
there were in the sixteenth century ; there 
are those who omulate her still, and who 
need but a little time to be entitled saints. 
La Salette and Lourdes, and the pilgrim¬ 
ages to Borne, are as much facts of the 
nineteenth century as Positivism and the 
worship of humanity. The proportion of 
those who devote thomselves to a (tech¬ 
nically) religious life is greater now, in 
France at least, than it was before the 
Bevolution—“of 10,000 women in 1789, 
28, ‘ we are told,’ were nuns; in 1866, 45 ; 
in 1787,67 ”—and still more so in England. 
The Song of Songs, with its mystic mean¬ 
ings, inspires the verse of Seiior Balart now, 
as it did the verse of Santa Teresa and of 
St. Juan de la Cruz, and with almost equal 
tenderness and grace. 

I had marked many passages in these 
volumes for comment, far more frequently 
for approving comment, a few only for slips 
in style or verbal errors; but I have dwelt 
too long on general considerations, and must 
close. The very elliptical style of Santa 
Teresa is not easy to translate; but Mrs. 
Graham’s versions are admirable. For the 
general historian, for reproduction of the 
environment, for enthusiastic apprecia¬ 
tion of one side of Santa Teresa’s 
character, as a vivid personal narra¬ 
tive, these volumes will have a lasting 
value. They are highly creditable to the 
literary skill of the writer; they can never 
be overlooked among her biographies. Only 
they will not satisfy those to whom, with 
all her faults, and, above all else, Santa 
Teresa is the mystic and the saint: the true 
lover, the ardent, if mistaken, follower of 
Him whom she even dared to call hor 
Spouse. 

Wentworth Weuster. 


Some Memories of Booh, Authors, and Events. 

By James Bertram. (Constable.) 

Mr. Bertram’s posthumous volume of 
reminiscences is light and entertaining, and 
it has a pleasant literary flavour; but the 
sketch of the writer’s life given in the 
introductory pages lead us to expect some¬ 
thing a little more substantial than what 
we actually get. 

James Glass Bertram was bom in 1824, 
at the little border village of Tillsmouth, 
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and at the age of thirteen was apprentice: 
to Mr. Tait, the proprietor of the once 
famous Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine. Here be 
rose to the position of managing clerk and 
cashier; but it is dear that he had strong 
Bohemian instincts, for he abandoned thi 
position of commonplace respectability 

and comfort to go upon the stage. Three 
years’ experience of the boards — the 

harvest of which he gathered in a book 
entitled Olimpses of Real Life —convinced 
him that histrionics could not be relied 
upon to provide bread and cheese. He 
then went into business aa bookseller and 
newsagent, but here again he was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and so, like many others, he drifted 
through the strait of miscellaneous failure 
into the choppy sea of literature and 
journalism. He contributed to Chambm 
Journal and Hogg's Instructor ; and in 1855 
became editor, and afterwards proprietor, 
of the North Briton , an enterprising journal 
which was, we read, “ the first newspaper 
to introduce the serial story as a regular 
part of its contents, and the first to publish 
‘ interviews.’ ” Brief connexions, editorial 
and financial, with other journals were not 
specially successful. But in 1865 he became 
widely known by his admirable book, Th 
Harvest of the Sea, in which he embodied 
the wide information acquired by visits to 
all the principal centres of the Ming 
industry both in Great Britain and on the 
continent. None of his subsequent works 
were published under his own name. As the 
“ Bev. W. M. Cooper, B.A.,” hecompiledfor 
Camden Hotten that well-known book, A 
History of the Rod; as “Ellangowan” he 
produced The Out-door Sports of Seotksi 
and a volume of Sporting Anecdotes; and 
“ Louis Henry Curzon ” was the pseudonym 
on the title pages of The Blue Ribbon of tht 
Turf and A Mirror of the Turf, this last 
book appearing shortly after the death of 
the author, which took place in March, 1842. 

So varied a life ought to have provided 
material for a record with some solidity of 
interest, a book of the “out and come 
again ” order; but, as I have already said, 
the present volume is decidedly wanting in 
substance. Looking over the menu, we 
encounter such appetising items as these: 

“ Mr. Tait and his Literary and Political 
Friends,” “ Trade Reminiscences and Sir 
Walter Scott,” “ The Edinburgh Review," 

“ William and Robert Chambers,” “‘The 
Trade ’ in Edinburgh,” and “ Celebrities 
and Characters.” We sit down eager at 
so apparently well-spread a table; but, when 
we rise, we feel that the repast, though un¬ 
doubtedly palatable, has been on the whole 
somewhat unsatisfying. Such names as those 
of Brougham, Jeffrey, Lockhart, Aytoun, 
and Hogg, appear and re-appear in Mr. 
Bertram’s pages; but we learn little about 
any of these distinguished persons that we 
are interested in learning, or that we did 
not know before. Of course in the case of 
some men—Sir Walter Scott for example- 
Mr. Bertram inevitably wrote from hearsay 
knowledga; but even when writing of such 
men as William and Robert Chambers, with 
whom he must have been on terms of some 
intimacy, he has astonishingly little to tell 
that has not been told either by the 
Chamberses themselves or by Mr. Alexandet 
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• Ireland in his account of that once famous 
boob, Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation. 

. The most interesting chapters in the 
,, volume are those in which Mr. Bertram 
, is most frankly autobiographical, in which 
- lie confines himself to his own personal 
experience, and refrains from that ex- 
, patiatory gossip at large, indulgence in 
which was evidently a sore temptation to 
. him. The opening chapter “ ’Prentice 
Days ” gives us a delightful glimpse of 
some of the conditions of life in the 
“ grey metropolis of the north ” rather 
more than half a century ago; and it 
serves moreover as a natural and pleasant 

* introduction to the author’s reminiscences 
' of the one distinguished man of whom he 
' has some really tangible recollections. Tail's 

magazine was a capital periodical in its day 
^ —its old volumes are full of good reading— 
~ but its great “ hit ” was made by the publi- 

1 cation of the “ Sketches of Life and 
Manners from the Autobiography of an 

- English Opium Eater.” The boy appren- 

- tice Bertram was often sent with proofs, 

2 cheques, or messages to the celebrated con¬ 
tributor, and none of the published recollec- 

- tions of De Quincey are more characteristic 

- than his. Several of them relate to the 
extraordinary manner in which the author’s 
“copy” used to reach the hands of his 

i publisher. 

3 “ Sometimes a young woman would enter the 
shop in the morning, whilst I was busy sweep- 

; ing or dusting, and throwing down a roll of 
f paper with an exclamation of * There! ’ would 
i rush off as abruptly as she had entered. On 
i examining the roll I would find it addressed 
in the neatest of handwriting to * William Tait, 
Esquire.’ On more than one occasion a night 
, policeman arrived early in the afternoon with 
1 a similar packet, for which he demanded and 
received a shilling; a coin destined to be 
!'■ divided into three parts, the packet having 
i passed through as many pairs of hands. ‘ Who 
■) gave you this ? ’ I once heard Mr. Tait ask. 

0 ‘ It was my neighbour, sir, at the North 

, Bridge.’ * And who gave it to him f ’ ‘It 
was his neighbour, sir.’ * And where did he 
!’ get it ? ’ ‘ Oh, he got it from the little man, 

f sir, that makes the flue speeches and lives down 
J yonder, sir,’ was the reply.” 

* Some of the fine speeches are given; and 
it is abundantly clear that they had behind 
them not merely quaint dignity and surface 
courtesy, but that genuine kindliness which 

9 is the politeness of the heart. 

f “ When I had made a few visits to him,” 

■f writes Mr. Bertram, “ Mr. De Quincey was so 
jl kind as to take some particular notice of me; 

, and afterwards, when he wrote his Grasmere 
. article about George and Sarah Green (1839), 

* he spoke to me of the subject, and read me a 

* passage from the proof before it appeared in 
i Tait." 

v It is not every great man who would thus 
' simply put himself on the level of an errand- 
: boy of fifteen. One of the best of the fine 

* speeches was made to a fellow apprentice 
f of Mr. Bertram’s. This youth, coming one 
' morning to take down the shutters and open 

* the shop, found himself addressed by the 
^ occupant of a hackney-carriage which was 
f standing at the door. 

(J 

^ “ ‘ I am Mr. De Quincey, and I presume that 
£l you are one of the young gentlemen who assist 


Mr. Tait in conducting his business. I am at 
the moment much embarrassed for want of a 
sum of money; the difficulty will not, how¬ 
ever, I assure you, be permanent, but it is in 
the meantime most urgent, and I fancied that 
even at this early hour I should be able to 
obtain the required amount by coming here.’ 
George thought he might be wanting a five- 
pound note at least, so he said to him anxiously, 
‘How much do you require, Mr. De Quincey?’ 
‘ You see, young sir, in arriving at my journey’s 
end I shall require to pay the coachman his 
fare, including a small gratuity to himself, not 
less than three shillings in all, and having but 
half-a-crown in my pocket, I am anxious to be 
accommodated with the loan of sixpence.’ Not 
less astonished than relieved, George handed 
the coin to him at once, and after thanking his 
benefactor profusely for his great politeness, 
Mr. De Quincey drove off.” 

Of the non-literary chapters of Mr. Bert¬ 
ram’s book, the best is that devoted to the 
Edinburgh hospitalities of sixty years ago. 
It was a time when diners-out were many, 
when dinner-givers were not few, and when 
some at any rate of the materials for their 
common delectation were sold at prices which 
must rouse the envy of the Edinburgh hosts 
of to-day. A hare cost less than eighteen- 
pence, the price of poultry was in pro¬ 
portion, a turbot of no mean size was to be 
got for a shilling, a “ puir saxpence” would 
provide a good big lobster for the sauce, and 
oysters at sevenpence for a “ fish-wife’s 
hunder” (120) were to be had from a 
barrow in every Edinburgh street. If, how¬ 
ever, there was plenty, there was also a 
certain lack of variety. When Muirhead, 
the game-dealer, first offered snipe for sale 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Bertram tells us that no 
one dared to buy, but crowds gazed at the 
“ lang-nebbit ” novelties; and a lady who 
had received a brace of pheasants from 
England sent them to be stuffed, as her 
cook assured her that “ such bonnie birds 
couldna’ be for eating.” Things being so, 
hosts who wish to be eminent were wont to 
make a speciality of some cunning “ side 
dish,” which gave to their dinners a note of 
distinction. Mr. Bertram tells how one 
legal luminary thus made his fame—and 
kept it. 

“ In those days it was not illegal to bring away 
the ‘squabs’ [young Solon geese] from their 
nests of the Bass Rock, and one hospitable 
judge used to treat his guests to these infantine 
sea fowl, cooked in a manner that rendered 
them delightful; but the culinary process was 
never revealed which made the chickens— 
ordinarily commonplace enough—so succulent 
and palatable. A brother of the bench, anxious 
to penetrate the mystery, interviewed the cook, 
and, slipping a golden coin into her palm, said, 

‘ Tell me, my good woman, how you make that 
delicious squab curry.’ ‘ Eh, sir,’ was the 
reply, as her fingers closed on the largess, ‘ I’m 
no able to tell you that, for his Lordship aye 
makes it his ainsel.’ ” 

This concluding chapter is richer in matter 
that is both informing and entertaining than 
any of its predecessors; but anyone who 
has acquired the fine art of judicious skip¬ 
ping will find the whole book very readable. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Henry Standon. By D’Arcy Drew. In 3 
vols. (Simpkin, Marshall & Oo.) 

The Power of the Past. In 3 vols. By 
Esmi: Stuart. (Bentley.) 

The Story of a Modern Woman. By Ella 
Hepworth Dixon. (Heinemann.) 

The Rich Miss Riddell. By Dorothea 

Gerard. (Blackwoods.) 

Mr. Sadler's Daughters. By Hugh 0. 

Davidson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

James Inwick: Ploughman and Elder. By P. 
Hay Hunter. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 

Tales of the Supernatural. By James Platt, 
Junr. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Cieur-de-Roi. By Charles Foley. (Paris: 
Perrin.) 

Mr. D’Arcy Drew’s novel has for a second 
title, “ Love’s Debt to Duty.” There is not 
much about this long outstanding debt; 
nor, for that matter, much about Mr. Henry 
Standon. He comes and goes, and speaks 
often, in season and out of season ; but he 
is only one of a crowd of men and women, 
and his talk is neither more entertaining 
nor less wearisome than that of the 
persons in whose company we find him. 
Henry Standon suggests that the author has 
made a sudden dash into the writing of 
fiction, and has thrown into the space of 
three volumes the accumulated material 
which might serve as the basis for many 
books. The novel is crude in more respects 
than in style. It is badly constructed, it 
suffers from indiscriminate padding, its 
personages are often the merest puppets, 
and there are faults in management—to 
adopt a stage term—which prove that Mr. 
(or Miss) D’Arcy Drew has had very little 
experience. An eminent novelist was once 
asked by a youngster in the craft: 
“ What must I do to be saved ? ” He 
admonished his querist to keep a steady 
eye upon his hero, upon his heroine, 
and upon his villain. “Is that all?” 
inquired the disappointed young man. 
“ Well,” went on the great man, “ as a 
matter of fact you needn’t bother much 
about the hero. But keep your eye steadily 
on the heroine and on the villain.” “ But,” 
exclaimed the bewildered tyro—whon he 
was interrupted by his companion, who 
added, with an air of a diplomatist waiving 
a hotly contested point: “ I’ll give you a 
straight tip : you need only keep your eye 
always on one person—your villain. Never 
let him out of your sight. He is the surest 
net by which the reader will be snared. 
You may play pranks with your heroine: you 
may give yourself away over and over again 
with your hero: but if the reader sees you 
are acting squarely with him in the matter 
of the villain you will be all right! ” Mr. 
D’Arcy Drew has not mastered this advice, 
if he has ever heard of it. He introduces 
us to a promising Mentone villain, and then 
kills him off as prematurely as if he were 
loved by the gods. The result is fatal. The 
reader is loyal to his villain: remove the 
latter a volume too soon, and no substitute 
I can adequately take his place, not even 
I though he be a baronet without an iuuju.e 
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but with an awful reputation. Henry 
Standon is not strengthened by the moral 
and philosophical reflections so plentifully 
dispersed through its pages: though there 
are few so banal as that put into the mouth 
of Lord Selby—“I would have women 
remain as they have been, both externally 
and internally.” I have noticed the book 
at this length, however, as with all its faults 
and shortcomings it is interesting, and has 
promise of a kind. 

There is something very depressing about 
Esme Stuart’s new book. The tragedy in 
which it culminates is so wholly unneces¬ 
sary, that few readers will fail to see that it 
is in no way an ordered development, but a 
purely arbitrary imposition from without. 
Most of us justify Carlyle’s dictum; but, 
after all, the fools of actual life are blunder¬ 
ing rather than blind, are stupid or short¬ 
sighted rather than idiotic. If men and 
women who cared for each other were wont 
to behave in the senseless fashion of Inez 
and her husband Basil, life would become 
intolerable. It ought to be a cardinal rule 
with novelists, never to introduce an episode 
based on a misapprehension that in actual 
life would be practically certain of more or 
less prompt elucidation. Lovers and sweet¬ 
hearts, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, are too often, in novels, made to 
act in a way that, in real life, would 
alienate the sympathies of every sane per¬ 
son. I confess that I for one, though 
appreciative of the good qualities which 
characterise The Power of the Past, am quite 
unmoved by the fate of Neve Quinlan, or 
even of the lovely but weak-minded Inez, or 
of her suffering but far from mentally robust 
husband. But there are those who delight 
in these stories based upon explicable mis¬ 
understandings, and who experience a sad 
joy in the absence of cakes and ale at the 
flnish. To them I recommend The Power of 
the Past ; the more readily as it is written 
well and attractively. 

No one who reads the Story of a Modern 
Woman will be likely to gainsay the excel¬ 
lence of its writing and the genuine talent 
shown by Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. If, 
as we have reason to believe, it is a first 
book, it shows altogether exceptional pro¬ 
mise. The story itself is in no way remark¬ 
able, and its commonplaceness (which is that 
of life as most of us know it) and sobriety of 
atmosphere may repel many of those readers 
who go to novels for a stimulus analogous 
to that of the confirmed dram-drinker. It 
is told with reservo, dignity, grace, and 
occasionally with power. The two closing 
chapters have that largeness, whether we 
say “of touch,” “of atmosphere,” which 
we find in the masters only. Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon has learned at a wise 
school. She knows when to be reticent: 
when to trust to broad effects. There are 
few writers who seem to be convinced that 
evocation is as distinct from description as 
a photographed landscape from, say, a 
pastoral by Corot or Rousseau. The author 
of A Story of a Modern Woman has, by 
instinct or observation, ascertained this 
secret, one of tho fundamental secrets of 
art; and she has been able to carry theory 
into practice. As to “ the views without 


which no novel now seems complete,” there 
are not too many in Miss Hepworth Dixon’s 
story. She takes the sane and reasonable 
attitude that the relationship of the sexes 
must be bettered, but that it is no more “ a 
universal cancer” than it is a flawless 
ordinance. Some readers will wonder if 
Mary Erie did, after all, choose wisely in 
her staunch allegiance to what she held to 
be the right: but most will agree that, even 
from the standpoint of the mental health 
to be won from life, she did what was 
best. She is the one memorable per¬ 
sonage in the book. Vincent Hemming is 
not wholly convincing; and the other char¬ 
acters are vivid rather than vital, though in 
Mary’s brother Jimmie and in the young 
painter Perry Jackson we are presented 
with skilfully depicted types. Altogether, 
A Story of a Modern Woman seems to me 
one of the best written books which have 
appeared of late, whether by writers of 
“ the larger latitude ” or otherwise. 

The author of Reata and joint author of 
The Waters of Hercules has so accustomed us 
to stories of Austrian life that one is almost 
tempted to complain when, as in The Rich 
Miss Riddell, she breaks new ground. This, 
of course, is unreasonable; and doubly so 
in the instance of Miss Dorothea Gerard, 
who tells even the slightest story with grace 
and verve, and never fails to introduce us 
to at least one winsome new acquaintance. 
The present writer cannot say that he has 
derived the same amount of pleasure from 
her latest story as from Reata, a picturesque 
and vigorous tale which he reviewed in the 
Academy a year or two ago. But the book 
cannot fail to win many readers; and it is 
more than likely that “ the rich Miss 
Riddell,” and the happy close of her some¬ 
what commonplace career as a not specially 
attractive spinster, will be understood and 
approved by hundreds who would feel slight 
interest in an Austro-Jewish village girl or 
a Hungarian squire’s daughter. 

A suggestion of the footlights is conveyed 
by Mr. Sadler’s Rang liters. Mr. Hugh 
Davidson perhaps meant to write a farcical 
comedy, and at the last moment changed 
his mind and turned his material into a 
story. It is entertaining, of its kind. Mr. 
Sadler, Poppie, and Vi are people we might 
meet any day. One reader, however, has 
no wish to meet them. The “ new humour ” 
is apt to be dull when it aims at wit, and 
depressing when it would be funny; and 
though Mr. Davidson is not irredeemably a 
new humorist, he proves again and again 
that he is not unworthy of that distinction. 

Mr. Hay Hunter has done able work in 
other directions than that to which he has 
restricted himself in James lnwick. No one 
uses “ the Lallan tongue ” with the classic 
infallibility and aptness of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson; but though Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Crockett indulge in a Doric that is 
rarely immaculate, their “ Scots ” is, on the 
whole, better than that of Mr. Hay Hunter, 
racy, idiomatic, and often delightfully 
reminiscent of the Lothians as that is. 
However, it is the story, and not the quality 
of the vernacular, that, presumably, is of 
most moment to the general reader. But 
of plot, episode, thrilling incident, there is 
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none. Let no one adventure upon thi 
cleverly sketched series of studies fro: 
East Lothian village-life unless he be t 
Scot, familiar with the talk o’ Haddistc: 
awa’, and interested profoundly in ti 
question of Disestablishment and in tb 
rights and wrongs of the Established at: 
the Free Kirk. 

The six romantic stories, as Mr. Flat. 
Junr., calls his Tales of the Supematurs' 
might pass as parodies of the ultra-romand 
style, were they not too outrageous even ai 
parodies. The author is wildly, grotesque!? 
funny. “Antlers of Belial, what I feel lot 
his style is unscabbarded naked hate.' 
tempered with hearty laughter at tit* 
appalling gibberish here put forward, ap¬ 
parently in all seriousness. 

M. Charles Foley is known in Franca a? 
the writer of four or five fairly successful 
plays, and as the author of Gutrre «> 
Femmes, Bisque-Tout, And two other excelien: 
novels. In Cccur-de-Roi he has written Lis 
best book as yet. It unquestionably sug¬ 
gests Les Chiuans, of Balzac, but it is nose 
the less an original and charming story. 
The plot is interesting, the style alert, and 
the characters life-like and worth knowing. 
“ Coour-de-Roi ” is the sobriquet of the 
Marquis de Valois, one of the heroic noble¬ 
men who withstood the Republicans in the 
peasant war of La Vendee ; but the interest 
of most readers will centre in the brave and 
resourceful Florise, a true heroine, and in 
pretty Yvette. Since Balzac there has bees 
no more vivid and interesting story of the 
savage internecine warfare waged between 
the triumphant Republicans and the remnant 
of militant “ aristocrats ” who had survived 
the Revolution. Cccur-de-Roi is a book to be 
recommended to all who care for what is a: 
once vigorous and thoroughly healthy in 
contemporary French fiction. 

William Siuep. 


COMEDY AND DRAMA. 

The Humours of the Court. By Robert Bridge 
(Bell.) We gather from a note at the end of 7V. 
Humours of the Court that Mr. Robert Bridge: 
has founded his work upon two Spanisc 
comedies, Calderon’s “El secreto a voces’’anc 
Lope’s “ El perro del Hortelano,” the latter of 
which Moliere also discovered to be useful 
Mr. Bridges believes these two comedies to Is 
variations of the same story. The play unite 
notice owes its plot to Calderon, while Lope i: 
drawn upon for the first scene of the third ».t. 
At a vital part of his play, Lope became merely 
farcical; but Mr. Bridges, borrowing incite' 
without translating any of the text, so arraug-s 
the final scene that what is probable occur* 
not what is preposterous. 

The Humours of the Court —we wish the pub¬ 
lishers and author had chosen to present it in» 
handier and more lasting form.—is a comedy is 
three acts, each of which occupies a day. Tne 
scene is laid at Belflor, in Italy. Dims 
Countess of Belflor, is a whimsical lady wb: 
requires those about her to live by the code or 
fanciful notions she has drawn up. To be pre¬ 
served from the vapours she needs change: 
her secretary, Frederick, is kept busy provide? 
music and other foods for the fickle appeliK 
of his mistress. Richard, Duke of Mfe 
worships Diana, and, being rebuffed by letters, 
grows a beard for the purpose of penetrate 
into Diana’s court as a stranger. There k 
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finds his old friend Frederick who loves Laura, 
the adopted sister of the countess, Laura being 
already promised to an addle-pated courtier, 
one St. Nicholas, a noodle and a minor poet. 
Obviously there is merriment to be obtained 
from an initial muddle of this kind; and it must 
be allowed that Mr. Bridges has, on the whole, 
not been false to his opportunity, though the 
contrast in merit between the first fifteen pages 
and the remainder of The Humours of the Court , 
to our poor thinking, is most striking. We 
always settle down to Mr. Bridges’ work with 
a delightful anticipation : we are sure of find¬ 
ing beauties, and these we mark with the lead- 
pencil of approbation. On looking over our 
reviewed copy we note that underlined passages 
abound in the first ten pages ; betweon pages 10 
and 16 the Bcorings are fewer; from this point 
onwards they are scanty indeed. A second 
perusal of the latter part of the comedy leaves 
us convinced that Mr. Bridges has not written 
equally well in his three acts. A servant to 
Frederick, by name Tristram, is the fool of the 
piece. He often amuses, but he is not wholly 
successful; and we are inclined to fancy that 
there is not quite enough of the bumpkin in 
him. Hugely perturbed by the freaks of the 
court he gives vent to some excellent sayings, 
bo much so that we think that Mr. Bridges 
might have, with advantage, bestowed still 
more pains on a character that has evidently 
cost him some labour. It is, perhaps, an 
oversight that no time is given. We can only 
guess the period in which the action is supposed 
to take place by chance indications in the text, 
such as coaches and lutes. Several times we were 
struck by the modem sound of the conversation, 
To come upon “It’s all up” was something 
of a shock. Perhaps Mr. Bridges may have 
chapter and verse ready for the confounding of 
the critic who dares to suggest that such 
phrase is an anachronism. In a play by Dekker 
there stands, “It is too-too,” yet for long 
this was supposed to be a saying quite 
modem. Evidently, then, it is dangerous to 
dogmatise. This much may be spoken i 
safety: whether the phrase “It’s all up 
may be used with any ancient warrant, it were 
better left out of The Humours of the Court. 

All those wise enough to read this comedy will 
be amusod and charmed by the skilful manage¬ 
ment of the series of accidents which befel the 
loves of the duke and the secretary. Need¬ 
less to add that the proper maids were kissed by 
the proper men. It remains to show some of 
the lovely work done by Mr. Bridges. When 
the duke comes to court he says : 

“ I think I sail 

Into the windless haven of my life 
To-day with happy omens: as the stir 
And sleep-forblddtag rattle of the journey 
Was like my life till now. Here all is peace : 

The still fresh air of this October morning, 

With its resigning odours ; the rich hues 
Wherein the gay leaves revel to their fall; 

The deep bluo sky ; the misty distances, 

And splashing fountains. And I thought I heard 
A magic service of meandering music 
Threading the glades and stealing on the lawns.” 

The fall of that wonderful epithet “ resigning” 
is strangely beautiful. The whole passage in 
which the countess and the chief personages of 
her court discuss why love is called bitter-sweet 
is profoundly moving, and must be read in its 
entirety by all those who desire the best in 
poetry. We will not wrong it by partial 
quotation, but give in conclusion Bichard’s 
song: 

“ My eyes for beauty pine, 

My soul for Goddes grace : 

No other hope nor care is mine; 

To heaven I turn my face. 

“ One splendour thence is shed 
From all the stars above : 

’Tis named when God’s name is said, 

’Tis love, ’tis heavenly love. f 


“ And every gentle heart, 

That bums with true desire, 

Is lit from eyes that mirror part 
Of that celestial fire.” 

So much for The Humours of the Court. If the 
flavour of the literature in it is not novel, the 
fibre is of that quality which deserves to 
endure. 

Madonna Pia and other Dramas. By Sir 
Theodore Martin. (Blackwoods.) Only two 
of the four dramas here collected between covers 
have been published previously. The tragedy 
“Madonna Pia,” is very nearly an original 
work; “ King Bene's Daughter,” which has 
been included in this volume for the excellent 
reason that a third edition is called for, is from 
the Danish of Henrik Hertz; and, as might be 
expected in these triumphant days for foreign 
goods, the two remaining dramas were made in 
Germany. “The Camp of Wallenstein” is 
translated from Schiller; “The Gladiator of 
Bavenna” is rendered from the original 
of Friedrich Halm (Baron Von Miinch 
Bellinghau8en). We have called “ Madonna 
Pia” a very nearly novel work. Sir 
Theodore Martin grants that it was sug¬ 
gested by “ Malaria,” a powerful dramatic 
sketch which appeared in Paris many 
years ago. Two acts were prefixed, and to 
these, with some convenient alteration, the 
aforesaid sketch was added. We hear this old, 
old tale of borrowing from the continent with 
painful frequency ; and we do not, in this in¬ 
stance, bear it any the better than is usual, 
for by the vigour of the first two acts Sir 
Theodore Martin proves his capacity to the full. 
Moving words he has, but not moving inven¬ 
tion. However, it is not very logical to 
grumble. We must express a mitigated 
thankfulness to “Malaria” for being the parent 
of two-thirds of “ Madonna Pia.” The work¬ 
manship of this play is forcible and, in parts, 
brilliant. It does not pause ; it is not padded ; 
it is alive from beginning to end. The appeal 
to the reader, be it stated, is not through a 
remarkable plot. We have love, jealousy, and 
poisoned flowers, very old acquaintances by 
whom we cannot be dissuaded from critically 
observing in what raiment they are presented 
to us by the author. The literature captures, 
not the theme. There is the right atmosphere 
in the passage following, in which Jacomo and 
Bertolao sniff the battle afar off:— 


Bert. 


Joe. 

Bert. 


Sir 


My lord, or me, his man; and presto, hey ! 
My promises forgot, out flew my sword. 

And rang reveille round the rascal’s ears. 

Bare sport it was to see you! That back 
stroke 

Of yours was never matched before or since. 
How the Pietri used to scud before it! 

Like skipjacks a9 they were ! 

Ha ! These were times. 

My old heart leaps at the remembrance still. 
The saints forgive me ! but I'd like a bout 
With the Pietri yet before I die. 

Theodore Martin regrets, as must do 
all other lovers of literature, that Coleridge 
should only have translated the second and 
third parts of Schiller’s Trilogy, and left the 
first part untouched. The excuses made by 
Coleridge are too well known to need repetition 
here. Certain it is that, from a financial point 
of view, what translation of Schiller by Cole¬ 
ridge did appear was a momentous failure. Sir 
Theodore has now given the world in a per¬ 
manent form “The Camp of Wallensteiu,” that 
most vivid picture of the rough life of soldiers. 
As a preliminary to “The Piccolomini” and 
The Death of Wallenstein,” this first part 
now under notice is surely of extreme import¬ 
ance. Of “The Gladiator of Bavenna ” it is 
enough to say that it is a masterpiece translated 
by a master. Those who want more than this 
will not obtain it by purchasing Sir Theodore 
Martin’s latest book. 

Norman Gale. 


Jac. They were sent out for news, and not to 
fight. 

Why must they meddle? Brawling make' 
baits! Zounds, 

As if there won’t be broken heads enough, 
But they must hunt for bloody cockscombs 
too! 

Bert. Nay, you’re to hard upon the lads. Why, 
you 

Had done the same yourself, had you been 
there. 

Who was it, eh ?—was ever first to join, 
And last to leave a fray in days of yore ? 
Whose blade was out, and flashing in the 
sun, 

Ere other men were dreaming of a brawl ? 
Not Jacomo’s, eb, the fiery Jacomo’s ? 

Ha, do you take me, gossip ? 

Joe. Well, go to ! 

In 800 th I was a mad hot-headed knave 
As ever fingered steel. Ah, many’s the 
time 

My blessed Marjory, heaven rest her soul! 
Has begged and prayed me on her knees to 
sheathe 

My whinger close, and hold my way in 
peace, 

Let rail who might, or take the wall of me, 
And I have vowed to be a very lamb— 

And meant to keep my word; but what of 
that? 

Next hour, belike, some passing knave would 
flout 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., publishers to 
the India Office, will issue next week a new 
work by Sir William Hunter, in four volumes, 
entitled Bengal MS. Records, 1780-1805. This 
work has been compiled, after the fashion of 
the Calendars of State Papers, published by 
the officials of the Becord Office. It consists 
of abstracts of more than 14,000 letters, 
written to the Board of Bevenue at Calcutta 
about a century ago, under the governor- 
generalships of Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, 
and Wellesley. It thus throws the light of con¬ 
temporary evidenoe not only upon the origin of 
the Permanent Settlement and the actual status 
of the Zamindars, but also upon the general 
condition of the country, at the time when 
British administration was beginning to take 
shape. Sir W. Hunter has prefixed a disserta¬ 
tion on the tenure of land in Bengal, as dis¬ 
closed by the official documents; and also added 
an analytical index, which summarises all the 
material bearing upon each particular subject. 
In some respects, this book recalls that by which 
the author first became known, The Annals of 
Rural Bengal. 

The volume on Archerij in the “ Badminton 
Library” will bo published in the courso of 
September. It is written by Mr. C. J. Longman 
and Colonel H. Walrond, with contributions 
from Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, Major C. 
Hawkins Fisher, the Bev. Eyre W. Hussey, the 
Bev. W. K. B. Bedford, Mr. J. Balfour Paul, 
and Mr. L. W. Maxson. The next volume, 
which is also in preparation, will be on Dancing, 
by Mrs. Lilly Grove and others. 

Messrs. Olifhant, Anderson & Ferrier, 
of Edinburgh and London, announce for early 
publication, under the auspices of the Boyal 
National Lifeboat Institution, The Book of the 
Lifeboat, consisting of authentic narratives of 
shipwreck and rescue, contributed by actual 
performers in the scenes described or by eye¬ 
witnesses. The whole has been arranged and 
edited by Mr. J. C. Dibdin and Mr. John 
Ayling, and is illustrated from numerous 
original drawings. 

The second issue of Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate’s Theological Translation Series will 
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be vol. i. of Prof. Harnack’s large work on the 
History of Dogma, translated under the 
supervision of Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow. 
The translator has had the benefit of the advance 
sheets of the third German edition, thus 
enabling him to embody Prof. Harnack’s latest 
conclusions, which differ in a marked degree 
from those expressed in former editions. Prof. 
Harnack has written a new preface specially 
for this edition. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce, as 
in the press, Documents Illustrating English 
Economical History, by Mr. W. J. Ashley, some 
time fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
now professor of political economy at Harvard 
University. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the 
press a new novel by Mrs. Herbert Martin, 
entitled Suit and Service. 

A STORY of press life, entitled William Black- 
lock, Journalist, by Mr. T. Banks Maelachlan, 
will be published by Messrs. Olipbant, Ander¬ 
son & Ferrier this week. 

A new story by Mr. F. Bay ford Harrison, 
entitled The Little Bay of Gold, will be published 
shortly by the Sunday School Union. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication The Practical Value of Religious 
Belief, by Mr. Henry Smith, author of “Art 
and Genius.” 

We hear that a Swedish translation of Mr. 
Joseph Hatton’s novel, By Order of the Czar, 
which was recently published at Stockholm, 
has been prohibited by the Russian authorities 
from beiDg introduced into Finland. 

The demand for Capt. Robert Woolward’s 
reminiscences, Niyh on Sixty Years at Sea, 
published by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co., has 
been such that the first edition was exhausted 
within two months of publication. A second 
edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
immediately. 

A biography of the late Sir Andrew Clark 
is in course of preparation, to which an intro¬ 
duction is promised by Mr. Gladstone. Those 
who may possess letters or other communica¬ 
tions from the late physician would confer a 
great favour if they would lend the same with 
a view to publication. Documents should be 
sent to Lady Clark, Camfield, Essendon, Herts, 
who will immediately copy and return them. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Dr. John Rae, 
F.R.S., the Arctic traveller, being in course of 
preparation, Mrs. Rae will be obliged by the 
loan of any correspondence or other documents 
likely to help her. Her address is 10, Royal- 
terrace, Warrior-square, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Lord Tennyson has applied to the Bishop 
of Winchester for a faculty to erect a tablet to 
his father in Freshwater Church, for which he 
has written the following epitaph: 

“ In loving memory 
“of 

“Alired, Lord Tennyson, 

“ Whose happiest days were passed at Farringford, 
“ in this parish. 

“ Born Aug. 6th, 1809. 

“Died Oct. 6th, 1892. 

“ Buried in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 12th, 1892. 
‘Speak, living Voice! With theo death is not 
death ; 

‘ Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath.’ ” 

Lamartine’s niece and adopted daughter 
has presented to the Bibliotheque Nationals 
the autograph MS. of his Girondins and 
Bestauration. 

At the annual general meeting of the Navy 
Records Society, held last Tuesday, it was 
announced that the total number of members 
and subscribers is 307. The volumes for 1894 
’ w “* be—(1) “State Papers relating to the 
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Defeat of the Invincible Armada,” edited by 
Prof. Laughton; and (2) “Letters of the First 
Lord Hood from the West Indies in 1781-2,” 
edited by Mr. Hannay. For next year the 
volumes will be—“ A Memoir of Captain 
Stephen Martin,” written by his sou, Stephen 
Martin Leake, Garter King-at-Arms, and now 
edited by Mr. Clements Markham (Martin was 
the brother-in-law of Sir John Leake, with 
whom he served through the wars of 
William ■ III. and Anne); “ The Jour¬ 

nal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James 
during the Wars of American Independence and 
the French Revolution,” edited by Admiral 
James’s great grandson, Commander J. Y. F. 
Sulivan. By the liberality of the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, the Council hoped to issue a third 
volume this year. In common with other 
students of the history of the last great war, 
Mr. Brassey had felt the inconvenience of having 
no adequate index to James’s Naval History, 
and had had such an index prepared for his 
own use. He now put the manuscript at the 
disposal of the council, at the same time under¬ 
taking to defray the cost of printing it. By 
permission of the master and fellows of Magda¬ 
lene College, Cambridge, Mr. J. R. Tanner 
will edit for the society Mr. Holland’s “Two 
Discourses on the Navy,” written in 1639 and 
1660. The council hope that a similar permis¬ 
sion will enable them to accept the offer of 
Prof. Elgar to copy and edit “ Anthony 
Anthony’s Declaration of the Navy,” a series 
of beautiful pictures of the ships of the Royal 
Navy, presented to King Henry VIII. in 1546. 

With respect to the “ Chaucer ” poem pub¬ 
lished last week by Prof. Skeat, the greatest 
deference is of course due to his opinion ; but 
Mr. Steele, of Bedford, who first drew attention 
to the MS. in the Academy, copied it out 
some months ago, with a view to publication 
as bearing all the characters of a good 
Lydgate poem. The MS. is too late for the 
ascription to Chaucer to be of any great 
importance. 

Corrections .—In the new Chaucer Balade in 
the last number of the Academy, the follow¬ 
ing corrections should be made:—L. 7, for 
“while” read “whiles”; 1. 20, for “too” 
read “loo”; 1. 24, for “rebutyng” read 

“rebatyng”; l. 28, for “nature” read 
“norture. ’ 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 

The July number of Harper's Magazine will 
contain the first instalment of a serial story of 
social life in New York, by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, entitled “ The Golden House,” with 
illustrations by Mr. Smedley. 

The first of Mr. Frederick Dolman’s papers 
on the provincial municipalities, to which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article in the New Review is an 
introduction, will appear in the July number, 
its subject being Birmingham. 

The July number of the Westminster Review 
(published by Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.), 
will contain an article by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, 
entitled, “Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain : a Chapter in Personal Politics," dealing 
particularly with the formation of the Liberal 
ministry of 1880. 

In the forthcoming number of The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Prof, de Harlez, of Louvain, 
will contribute an article on the three ancient 
Chinese books of divination, the Yi-king, the 
Lien Shang and the Kuei-tsang; and Mr. 
Hormuz Rassam will give an account of the 
early Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries made 
under his supervision, and under that of his 
predecessor, Sir H. Layard. 

An article written by Mr. F. Carruthers 
Gould, illustrating the scenes depicted in the 
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Rev. S. Baring Gould’s Mehalah, will appear i-. 
the next number of the Essex: Review. Tb 
illustrations to the article will be from tb-. 
pencil of F. C. G. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the list of those upon whoc 
the University of Durham proposes to conic 
honorary degrees on June 26:—D.D., the Sev. 
D. J. Vaughan; D.C.L., the Rev. J. T. Fowkr, 
Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry, Prof. C. V. Stanford; M.A. (by 
diploma), Dr. P. P. Benson; M.A., the Rev 
A. J. Harrison, the Rev. J. Mearas. 

TnE election to the Adams chair of Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. Robert¬ 
son Smith, has been further suspended for three 
months, with a view to the repeal of a proviso® 
in the existing statute, which requires that the 
professor must be at least a M.A. of the 
University. 

Two endowed chairs have recently been 
founded at University College, Liverpool: a 
professorship of Teutonic language and litera¬ 
ture, in place of the lectureship now held by 
Dr. Kuno Meyer; and a professorship oi 
architecture, to be combined with the director¬ 
ship of the newly constituted school oi 
architecture and applied arts for the dty of 
Liverpool, which is supported by funds appro¬ 
priated from the public grant for technical 
instruction. 

Don Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira has 
been nominated by the curators of the Taylor 
Institution to be teacher of Spanish at Oxford, 
in succession to Mr. H. B. Clarke. 

The Hopkins prize of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society for the period 1889-91 has 
been awarded to Prof. J. J. Thomson, for his 
researches on electrioal oscillations and other 
important contributions to electrical theory. 

A collection of portraits of Nonconformist 
divines, mostly of the seventeenth century, has 
been presented to Mansfield College, Oxford. 

It is noteworthy that, in the current number 
of the Cambridge University Reporter, certifi¬ 
cates are printed that no less than ten person! 
have “kept the Act” for the degree of M.B., 
and that four have performed the exercises for 
the degree of M.D. 

Sir Philip Magnus has been appointed to 
represent the University of London at the 
bicentenary celebration of the University of 
Halle-Wittenberg, to be held in August. 

The chair of Greek at University College, 
London, will become vacant at the end of the 
present term. 

Dr. John Fiskb, of Cambridge, U.8.A., 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a oourse 
of three lectures at Oxford, during the summer 
meeting of extension students, on “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Planting of New England.'' 

The inaugural lecture recently delivered »t 
Oxford by Prof. Robinson Ellis, on “ The 
Fables of Phaedrus,” has been published in 
pamphlet form (London: Henry Frowde). 
After a brief account of all that is known 
about the poet and his work from classial 
sources, the bulk of the lecture is devoted to 
an historical description of the MSS. These 
are five in number, of which two were written 
as early as the tenth century, though the 
earliest printed edition is as late as 1596. A 
third MS., which is only a little later, u 
fragmentary and of minor importance. But 
the other two are of special interest as having 
been copied about the fifteenth century 
from an independent MS., now lost, which 
also contained thirty-one additional fables. 
Concerning the genuineness of these si- 
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litional fables, Prof. Ellis differs from the 
najority of critics. While admitting their 
~ intiquity, he would assign them to some 
rival of Phaedrus, greatly inferior in genius and 
purity of diction. In an appendix, Prof. Ellis 
examines Lessing’s charge against Phaedrus of 
. disregarding the facts of nature; quotes some 
emendations of Phaedrus due to a forgotten 
.editor, Christopher Wase (1668), sometime head 
master of Tonbridge School, and afterwards 
_ Architypographer to the University of Oxford; 
makes a number of critical comments of his 
own ; and enquires about the present home of 
a MS. of Phaedrus which is said to have once 
belonged to Thomas Rawlinson. 


: IN MEMORIAM. 

CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, LL.D. 

University College, Liverpool. 

' It seems hardly right to let the grave close 
over the remains of Charles Henry Pearson, 
•without a brief mention of the powerful in¬ 
fluence which his high character and profound 
. erudition exercised on all who came in contact 
■: with him. 

A memoir of his life from some competent 

- hand would be deeply interesting, tracing his 
career from the common room of Oriel College, 

; and describing his work at King’s College, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the bush in 
South Australia, at the University of Melbourne, 
, ■ at the Ladies’ Presbyterian College in the same 
colony, as a statesman, and as secretary to the 
Agent-General of Victoria. He was a most in¬ 
defatigable worker his whole life long. He 

- had a most marvellous memory, and a most 

- rapid power of generalisation from the long 
‘ array of facts and precedents which mar- 

'■* Bhalled themselves spontaneously before his 
„• mind when called upon to pronounce 
judgment. He was a profound classical 
•_ scholar, but his knowledge of modern 
j literature, English as well as Continental, was 
j equally remarkable. He was acquainted with 
most of the modern European languages, and 
enjoyed Ibsen and Gogol in the origins! no less 

* than Victor Hugo and Goethe. As a news- 

* paper writer he distinguished himself by the 
} i possession of a most earnest and trenchant 
■ Btyle, which he was able at will to vary with 
ij the most racy banter. His conversation was 

always striking and fascinating. His manner 
j: seemed at first sight somewhat cold, but his 
unruffled exterior concealed the warmest and 
truest of hearts. He especially delighted in 

* the society of the young, and he would spare 

* no pains to put an earnest student on the right 
1 track. As a politician, he was feared by nis 

political opponents on account of bis knowledge 
<4 and intellectual power; he inspired absolute 
(i trust and confidence in his own party. He 
was regarded by both sides as absolutely in- 
^ corruptible. 

It is not my purpose to review his work 
, here; but I could not help feeling a certain 
pride in my old friend on reading the 
j warm tribute paid to his learning by Dr. 

Furnivall in his reprint of some of the Old 
11' English Texts. I cannot help thinking that 
5 his latter days were rendered somewhat sad by 
a conviction, which never vented itself in words, 
"■)> that democracy, as he had seen it, was more or 
> leas of a failure. I do not like to dwell upon this 
point, as I have myself never been able to form 

- any high estimate of the happiness or morality 
A produced by universal suffrage. But if his 
. > ideas were to some extent coloured by pessim- 
' ■ ism, this was never allowed in any way to dull 
i his eagerness for doing good to the utmost of 
,i his ability. He had an unbounded love for 

the genial and affectionate character of the 
Australians, and an unbounded belief in the 
If future of the British race. He always main- 
;V tained that the fortunes of the old country 

,1 


were bound up with the colonies, and that the 
loss would be irreparable to both colonies and 
mother country should they be separated. 
He was also anxious that England should 
effect a rapprochement with France and with 
Russia: with the former power, because he 
maintained that we had more lessons to learn 
from her than from Germany ; with the latter, 
because he believed that she was the coming 
power, and that England, more than any 
other nation, might be capable of influencing 
the civilisation of Russia. 

I think, however, that the main characteristic 
by which Prof. Pearson will be remembered 
was his sincere attachment to all those who 
were privileged to call themselves his friends. 
He never forgot a kindness, nor did he ever 
make a personal enemy. 

H. A. Strong. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

By far the most generally interesting paper 
in the June Antiquary is the one by Mr. Roach 
Le Schonix on the results of the Silchester 
excavations in 1893. Fragmentary notices 
appear from time to time in the newspapers; 
but here we have, for the first time, a trust¬ 
worthy and somewhat full account of what has 
been discovered. The older school of 
antiquaries, when they made excavations, did 
so mainly for the sake of finding relics—things 
to put in cabinets or museums. Such objects 
should, of co urse, on no account be neglected; 
but it should ever be remembered, whether 
a Roman forum or a ruin ed abbey be the site 
of the diggings, that the first object should 
be to illustrate the place’s history and the 
lives of those who dwelt there. Mr. Le Schonix 
appreciates this, and his paper is valuable 
on that account. He gives an engraving of a 
fragment of tile, on which some boy has 
scratched what he regarded as the portrait of 
an ox. We are told it represents bos longifrons. 
The character of the scribble is not sufficiently 
distinct for us to accept or reject this statement. 
The Rev. W. Hudson contributes the con¬ 
cluding portion of his essay on the relations 
between the Abbot of Saint Benet and his 
tenants after the Peasant Revolt of 1381. It 
gives an interesting picture of a state of society 
very different from that which our older 
historians have pictured. The paper entitled 
“ The Antiquary among the Pictures” is un¬ 
signed. It contains some pungent criticism, 
with nearly every word of which we are in 
agr:: nrnt. 

SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 

Baokhaus. W. K. P&a Wts:n des Humors. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 4 vf. 

Boxafous, R. Hem! <*e KL-Lt: s» VieetsesCEavres. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Bretr, Jean de la. Badinage: roman. Paris: Plon. 3fr. 

50 c. 

Francois, Gustave. La Vie Nationale: le Commeroe. Paris: 
Ch&illey. 4 fr. 

Marchrtti. H. Die Erdumsegluog B. H Scbiffes “ Baida” 
in den J. 1890—1892. Wien: Gfrold’s Bohn. 10 M. 
Tkalac, E. I. ▼. Jugenderinnerangen aus Kroatien. Leip¬ 
zig : Wigand. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Tuma, A. Serbian. Hannover: Helving. 6 M. 

Wolff, M. v. Leben u. Werke des Antonio Becoadelli 
genannt Panormita. Leipzig : Seemann. 2 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Losskn, M. Die Lehre vom Tyrannencnord in der christ- 
lichen Zeit. Mil lichen : Franz. 1 M. 70 Pf. 

Nowack, W. Lehrbuch der hebriiiachen Archiiologie. 
FreiboTg-i.-Br.: 16 M. 
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HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 
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Friedrich III. u. Max L 2. Bd. Leipzig: Veit. 18 M. 
Burt, M. v. Beltinge zur Theorie d. Strafrechts u. zum 
Btrafgesetzbnche. Leipzig : Veit. 11 M. 

Droyskh, J. G. Kleine Schriften zur alten Geschichte. 
2. Bd. Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 
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Salisbury. Gotha: Perthes. 4 M. 
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Salomon, F. Geschichte d. letzten MiDhteriuma K‘inigin 
Annas v. England (1710-1714) u. der englischen Thron- 
folgefrage. Gotha : Perthes. 6 M. 

Wolff, J. A. Geschichte der Stadt Calcar. Frankfurt* 
a.-lf.: Foesser. 4 M. 


PHYSICAL 8CIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bachmavx, P. Zahlentheorie. 2. Thl. Die analyt. Z&hlen- 
theorie. Leipzig : Teubner. 12 If. 

Caruelii, Th , epitome florae Europae terrarnmque afflnium. 
Fasc. II. Dicotyledones. Berlin: Fried] ander. 6 M. 
60 Pf. 
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Sect. IIL Ciyptorhapideae. Berlin: Friedlander. 48 M. 
Ehlres, E. Zoologische Miscellen. L Gottingen: Dieteriob. 
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Foeppl, A. Einfilbrnng in die Maxwtll'sche Theorie der 
Elektricitlit. Leipzig : Teubner. 10 M. 

Heck, C. R. Der WeisstannenkrebB. Berlin: Springer. 
10 M. 

Hebz, N. Geschichte der Bahnbestimmung v. Planeten u. 

Kometen. 2. Thl. Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 

Hissk, R. Die Hypogaeen DeiPechlands. 2. Bd. Die 
Tuberaceen n. Elaphomyoeten. Halle: Hofatetter. 
28 M. 80 Pf. 

HirbcHjW. Genie u. Entartnng. Berlin: Coblentz. 6 M. 
Kato, H. Der K&mpf ums Recht des Starkeren n. seine 
Entwickelung. Berlin : Fried! iinder. 8 M. 

Pockels, F. Ueb. den EinfluBs d. elektrostatischen Feldee 
auf das optiBche Verhalten pirzoelektrischer Kryutalle. 
Gottingen : Dieteriob. 22 U. 

Banff, H. Palaeospongiologie. 1. ThL, u. 2. Thl. 1. Halfte. 

Stuttgart: Bchweizerbart. 80 M. 

Bchrokdkr, Ch. Bntwicklg. der Raupenzeichnung u. 
Abhiingigkeit der letzteren v. der Farbe der Umgebung. 
Berlin : Friedl iinder. 8 M. 

VaROEFFENTLiciiUNGEN d. k. preussiBchen meteorologischen 
Instituts. Hrsg. v. W. v. Bezjld. Berlin: Asher. 10 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Hilbiro, I. Die Gesetze der Wortstellung im Pentameter 
des Ovid. Leipzig : Ttubner. 28 M, 

Marbax, P. Arte de la laugua Moxa. Leipzig: Teubner. 
80 If. 


CORRESPONDENCE\ 

A PRIMITIVE DrSARRAi:GEMENT OF GENESIS 

VIH. 19 (massorrtic text). 

Oxford: June 6, 1894. 

While studying the Book of Jubilees, which 
ia really a Haggadic commentary on Genesis, 
written originally in Hebrew in Palestine before 
the Christian era, I have remarked that the 
Massoretio text differs frequently from the 
Hebrew text used by the author of the Book of 
Jubilees, and that in many cases the Massoretio 
is undoubtedly the later and less authentic form 
of text. 

In Genesis viii. 19 (Massoretio text) “ Every 
beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, 
and whatsoever creepetb,” we have an in¬ 
structive instance of this nature. These words 
appear in Jubilees, v. 32 as, “ Every beast and 
every fowl and everything that creepeth,” 
This clear and logical division of lower animate 
life over against the meaningless and tauto¬ 
logical division in the Massoretio text suggests 
the possibility of a disarrangement in the latter, 
and makes us suspect that “every creeping 
thing ” is wrongly separated from “ whatsoever 
creepeth.” And when we turn to the 
Samaritan text and the Versions, we find our 
suspicions confirmed, and the corruption of the 
Massoretio text made a matter of demonstra¬ 
tion ; for the Samaritan-=“ every beast and 
every fowl and every creeping thing that 
creepeth.” The LXX. vdyra t d Bripia nal irdyra 

Ta K7fiiTj teat Tray ytrt n by «al Trav (pTrerby Kivoi- 

imvov: the Syriac (Posh. ed. by Lee)—“every 
beast and all cattle, and every fowl, (and) 
whatsoever creepeth ”: the Vulgate omnia 
an’mantia, jumenta et reptilia quae rep- 
tant : the Arabic = “ every beast and 
fowl and every creeping thing that creeps.” 
The Targum of Onkelos alone supports 
the Massoretio. Thus, it is obvious that 
the Massoretio text, which did not assume its 
present form till the seventh centnry of our era, 
Digitized by VjUUy LA 
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must be corrected in conformity with the above 
more ancient authorities, and for n*nn"b3 
bain Vs ni’jrrbm tro^rrbs we must read 

.. 1 T T : •• v T T 

ttnbn bn-'n-bDi pyisn-bDi n'nn-bs, and 
instead of our present English version we 
should read “ every beast and every fowl and 
every creeping thing that creepeth.” This 
very combination, ©yin, is actually 

found in Genesis i. 26. 

We can thus dispense with the forced inter¬ 
pretation to which modem exegetes have 
resorted, in assigning to t£?3"% the participle, 
quite a different meaning from tysi, the 
noun. We ought possibly, with the LXX 
Syriac and one MS. of Jubilees, to add “ and 
all cattle ” after “ every beast.” 

R. H. Charles. 


THE SEVENTY “YEAR-WEEKS” OF DANIEL. 

Cljdebank, near Glasgow : May 82,1894. 

My attention has been arrested by a distinct 
usage as to the term “ weeks ” in Daniel, on 
which I base a calculation of the seventy 
weeks. In chapter x. 2, 3, “ full weeks,” 
“whole weeks” (A.V.) translate the Hebrew 
B'O' D'173t£7 lit. weeks (as to) days, not weeks 
of days (Constr:). Whereas in chapter ix. 2-1 
(ef in aliis) weeks only are spoken of. My sug¬ 
gestion, then, is that in the latter place a 
working week of six days is referred to, ‘' six 
days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work.” For the domination of the world- 
powers such a secular year-week is an appro¬ 
priate period, and might have been so regarded 
by a pious Jew. This scant usage may seem a 
slender foundation for a theory, but it calls for 
note; and if it furnishes light where Canon 
Driver is obliged to say, “Of Daniel ix. 24- 
27 no entirely satisfactory interpretation 
appears yet to have been found,” attention 
may well be called to it. 

Seventy such year-weeks would be 420 years. 
Reckoning from 588 B.c., when Jeremiah 
definitely prophesied restoration (see Jeremiah 
xxx. 3, and my Part iii. of How to Read the 
Prophets, p. 127) this number of years brings 
us down to 168 n.c., exactly the year when the 
desolation and the transgression reached their 
end and height. Seven weeks or forty-two 
years from 388 B.c. bring us to 546 B.C., when 
we have a suitable, nay, an exact date for 
the recognition of Cyrus, as the anointed rod 
of vengeance against Babylon. In Ezekiel 
iv. 5, 6 {op. cit., Part iv. p. 132) Israel’s 190 
years of captivity would ran from 736 b.c. to 
546 b.c., while Judah’s extend from 586 b.c. to 
the same year. A threefold induction thus points 
to 546 b.c. as an important date. From 546 B.C. 
to 174 b.c. we have sixty-two such year-weeks, 
or 372 years, during which the restored people 
were rebuilding Temple and City, often in 
troublous times. Then a crisis came in their 
fortunes. Antiochus Epiphanes was now 
reigning ; and Jason intrigued against Onias, 
forming a Hellenising party in Jerusalem, 
who entered into a “covenant” and forsook 
the law of their fathers (1 Macc. i. 11). Im¬ 
mediately Onias, an anointed one, was cut off 
without a successor. For a week, i.e., six 
years or 2300 days (ch. viii. 14), this covenant 
prevailed, for most of which time the Temple 
worship was interfered with (174—168 B.c.) 
With this latter date a turn in the tide begins. 
The Maccabees raise the national standard, and 
in 3.) years or 1335 days the Temple was 
purified again (165 b c ). This was the end for 
which the faithful waited. 

Buchanan Blase. 


TOE ETYMOLOGY OF “YEOMAN.” 

Oxford: Jana 1, ISM. 

It has often been suggested that the word 
“yeoman” is related in some way to Old 
Frisian gd" a district ’’; but I do not think that 
any successful attempt has been ever made to 
give a satisfactory explanation of the relation 
between the two words. 

The word occurs in two main forms in 
Middle English—namely, j email and 3 Oman. 
These forms point back to an Old English 
*geoman, of which the long diphthong after 
the palatal was pronounced eo (whence 3 eman) 
or eo (whence 3 Oman, yeoman). Compare O.E. 
code and M.E. yde, 3 Ode; O.E. seo and M.E. 
sc/.e, schd; O.E. lieo (she) and M.E. $he, 3 ho] 
and (according to the New English Dictionary) 
O.E. ceocan and M.E. cheken, Mod. E. choke. 

Old English geo {ged) may, I think, together 
with Old Frisian gd, be referred back to a 
Germanic base gawja-, which is also the base 
of Gothic gawi, Old High German gewi, and 
Modem German gau. 

Prof, van Helten, in his Old Frisian 
Grammar (§23), shows that in Old Frisian not 
only Germanic an but auj- is represented by 
d, and that Old Frisian gd is derived from a 
type gawjom. 

In Old High German gewi the ew is due to 
j-umlaut, and this older ew (eu) will explain 
the vocalisation of Old English geo{w). Compare 
O.E. meowle — mewilo — Gothic mawild (maid), 
and O.E. Seo from base Sewa-. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


THE BOULOGNE PllUDEXTIUS GLOSSES. 

University of Ghent, Belgium : June 6, 1894. 

In the Academy of June 2, Prof. Napier 
recalls Kluge’s suggestion, that Holder may 
have misread wucan for pucan in the Prudentius 
MS. at Boulogne. Not very long ago I collated 
the MS. in question, and I think it worth 
while to record that my note on this passage 
reads “pucan, not wucan." 

I hope to take an early opportunity of pub¬ 
lishing my collation; there are some mistakes in 
Holder’s work which seem to make this desirable. 
To one point I wish to draw attention now. 
All students of the gloss-literature will no 
doubt have been puzzled, as I was, by the 
strokes—horizontal, vertical, and slanting— 
with which Holder’s transcript abounds. They 
are not found in the MS. It is true that the M 8 . 
presents an erasure in almost every case where 
Holder prints some of these strokes; but as 
many erasures are not thus denoted, the 
system, if system there be, is misleading. I 
publish this note so as to put a stop to all 
speculations on this subject, in which others 
(like myself) may have indulged. We need 
not take the strokes into account at all. 

H. Loqeman. 


THE “SHIELD-WALL” AT HA8TING8. 

London : June 5,1894. 

Kindly allow me to explain that I did not 
claim to have converted Mr. Oman, as he alleges, 
on account of his “silence” with reference to 
“ palisades ” in his contribution to Social 
England, but, as I was careful to explain in the 
letter to which he refers (May 19), from his 
significant substitution of “ shield-wall ” for 
“ palisades ” in the sentence he has reproduced 
from his Art of Bar. 

J. H. Round. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Srs-nAv, Jane IT, 7.30p.m. Ethic il: “Freewill and Beejwo- 
aibility,” by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

Monday, June 18, 6p.m. Hellenic : Annual Meeting. 

8.8 p.m. Geographical: “A Survey of th« Bnflfch 
Lakes,” by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Tuesday, June 19, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ A Comparison of 
the Realised Wealth and the Economical Poaitaoc of 
Franoe and England, especially as regards their Agricul¬ 
tural Production and their Security in case of War,” by 
Mr. W. J. Harris. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Islands of the 
Western Pacific,” bp Bishop Selwyn. 

a 30 p.m. Zoological: *• Lt.pidosiren Pro'opUrus” 
by Prof. Ray Lankeeter; ‘‘Some Specimens of Antlei* 
of the Fallow Deer, showing Continuous Variation and 
the effect of Total or Partial Castration,* 9 by Dr. G. 
Herbert Fowler; “The Perforated Flexor Muscles is 
some Birds,” by Mr. P. Chalmers MitchelL 

Wednesday, June 20, 8 p.m. Geological; “Deep Boring* 
at Culford and Winkfleld, with Notes on those at Ware 
and Cheshunt,” by Mr. W. Whitaker and Mr. A. J. Juke*- 
Browne; “ The Bargate Stone and the Pebble-beds of 
Surrey, with Special Reference to their Mieroeeop* 
Contents,” by Mr. Frederick Cha pm an; “ Deposits from 
Snowdrift, with Special Reference to the Origin of the 
Loess and the Preservation of Mammoth-Remains,” by 
Mr. Charles Davison ; “ Additions to the Fauna of the 
Cltnellns -Zone of the North-West Highlands.” by Hr. 
B. N. Peach; “ Questions relating to the Formation of 
Coal-Seams, including a New Theory of them, suggested 
by Field and Other Observations made during the Past 
Decade on Both Sides of the Atlantic,” and “ Observa¬ 
tions regarding the Occurrence of Anthracite Generally, 
with a New Theory of its Origin,” by Mr. W. S. Gresley; 

“ The Igneous Rocks of the Neighbourhood of Buflth,” 
by Mr. Henry Woods; “The Relations of some of the 
O der Fragmental Rocks in North-West Caernarvon¬ 
shire” by Prof. T. G. Bonney and Mias Catherine 
Raisin. 

8 p m Microscopical: “The Unreality of Certain 
Characters generally accepted for Specific Diagnosis in 
the Diatomacene,” by Mr. T. Comber; “ Foraminifera 
of the Gault of Folkestone,” VI.. by Mr. F. Chapman. 

8 p.m. Meteorological: “ Fogs reported with Strong 
Winds during the fifteen Years 1876-90 in the British 
Isles,” by Mr. Robert H. Scott; “ Some Characteristic 
Featares of Gales and String Winds,” by Mr. Richard H. 
Curtis. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore : “ The Old Norwegian 8pecuhm 
Regale,” by Prof. Kuno Meyer; ‘ Armenian Folk-Lore,” 
by l'rof. M. Tchers*. 

Thursday, June 21, 8 p.m. Li n n ea n : “ Tabulation Areas,” 
by Mr. C. B. Clarke. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The 8pedflc Character of the 
Fermentation Functions of Yeast Cells.” by Mr. Adrian 


Mr. H. J. H. Fenton; “The Relation between the 
Solubility of a Gas and the Viscosity of its Solvent,” by 
Prof. Thorpe and Mr. J. W. Rodger. 

8 80 p.m. Historical: “ The Causes of the Napoleonic 
War in 1803,” by Mr. Waldemar Kkedahl. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 22. 5 p.m. Physical: “Photographs of 
Flames,” by Capt Abney ; “ An Elementary Theory of 
Planimeters.” by Prof. Henrid ; “ The Hatchet Plani- 
meter,” by Mr. F. W. Hill; “A New Integrating 
Apparatus,” by Mr. A. Sharp. 

Saturday, June28,8.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN CHINA. 

GuttinfW. 

In a paper on “ Sanskrit Texts discovered in 
Japan,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (N.S., Vol. XII., pp. 153 ff.l, 
Prof. Max Miiller has told us that during the 
Middlo Ages innumerable MSS. were takes 
from India to China, but that every effort to 
discover any of these MSS. in the temples or 
monasteries of China, np to 1880, had proved 
futile. “Being myself convinced,” he writes, 
“ of the existence of old Indian MSS. in China. 
I lost no opportunity, during the last five and 
twenty years, of asking any friends of mine 
who went to China to look out for these 
treasures, but—with no result! ” 

By a piece of good fortune, I now have 
before me photographs and tracings of a few 
leaves of two or three Sanskrit MSS. or portions 
of MSS. which are preserved in one of the 
Chinese monasteries. In themselves these 
fragments may be considered tu be of slight 
value; hnt they prove that Indian MSS. do 
exist in China, and encourage us to hope that 
more may in time be forthcoming. 

What I possess at present, I owe to the 
exertions of my friend and former pupil Dr- 
A. O. Franke, of Shanghai, to whom the thank- 
of Sanskrit scholars are due for the trouUs 
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- which lie has taken in this matter. When Dr. 
i Franke, six years ago, went to China, I also 
urged him to look out for Indian MSS.; and I 
| now have hud the pleasure of receiving from 
him, on April 30, a letter in which he writes 
j as follows :— 

1 “ When, some ye >rs ago, I said good-bye to you 

1 at Gottingen, I promised to write about any Sans- 
, krit MSS. which I might come across in China. I 
am rather late in fulfilling my promise, and even 
now can do so to a very modest extent only. But 
J it is not my fault that such Bhould be the case, 
for Sanskrit MSS. are indeed a rare article here. 
. . . The only old MS. which has yet been 

found is in a small dilapidated Buddhist monastery 
in the mountainous wilds of the T'ien t‘ai shan in tho 
province of Chekiang, about 125 Englishmilos south¬ 
west of the port of Ningpo, where it was seen by 
Dr. Edkins about thirty years ago. Last autumn I 
set out to have a look at the MS. myself, and I am 
sending you now a few results of my expedition. I 
have photographed a portion of tho MS , which 
consists of twenty palm-leaves, and is evidently 
incomplete, and have copied other parts; and 
what I am sending are photographs of both sides 
of tho first and second loaves, aud tracings of the 
concluding lines on page 24, as well as of the 
writing on a leaf which is not numbered.” 

Dr. Franke adds that by tho people on the 
spot the MS. is believed to be 1300 or 14<AD 
years old. 

In what follows I shall call the two palm- 
leaves, of which Dr. Franke has sent photo¬ 
graphs, A and B, and shall denote the concluding 
lines of page 24, spoken of by him, by the 
letter C, and the unnumbered leaf by the letter 
D. 

Of the two palm leaves which iiave been 
photographed, B is in a perfect state of pre¬ 
servation. In the middle it has the usual hole 
for the string by which the leaves were held 
together; and it is marked on the proper right 
of the back with the figure 2, and on the left 
with the letter-numeral dvi. On either side of 
the leaf tin re are five lines of writing, each of 
which contains from fifty-five to sixty aksharas. 
The leaf A is similar to B, but on the 
proper right a portion of it is broken away, 
so that at the commencement of each line 
from five to six aksharas are missing. This 
leaf also is marked, on the proper right margin 
of the hack, with the figure 2, showing at once 
that A and B belong to two different MSS. ; 
and it contains six lines of writing on the first 
side and five on the second, also with from 
fifty-five to sixty aksharas in each line. C 
presents two linos of woll-preserved writing ; 
and D contains six lines, which cover a space of 
about eleven and three-quarter inches broad, 
by two and three-quarter inches high, and of 
which the beginning of the first line and the 
end of the last line are broken away, while the 
rest is well preserved. 

The writing on these fragments proves that 
the MSS. to which they belong, so far from 
being 1300 or 1-100 years old, were not 
written before the twelfth century A.D., and 
may possibly belong to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. For A, B, and C exhibit 
the distinctly Nepalese characters, char¬ 
acterised by the addition of a curve or 
hook to the top of each letter, of 
which we find the earliest specimens in the 
Nepalese MSS. of the second half of tho twelfth 
century; and the writing of D differs little 
from the ordinary Nagari, and may be described 
as that particular variety of tho Nagari alphabet 
which was current in parts of Bengal about 
the thirteenth century a.u. On these points 
there can be no doubt whatever, and it is there¬ 
fore quite certain that tho MSS., or fragments 
of MSS., which are now preserved in the T'ien 
t'ai shan monastery, were brought to China 
from Northern India or Nepal not earlier than 
1200 A.D. 

I give below an exact transcript of the texts 


of the four fragments. Although the writing 
of A and B is very neat and distinct, it is quite 
possible that, owing to the small size of the 
photographs, I may have misread one or two 
letters; and the texts contain a number 
of clerical blunders, which it would hardly 
ba worth while attempting to correct here. 
Even with these faults, what I give will 
probably enable others to tell us to wbat 
works, these fragments belong. The text [ 
of A is throughout in the Upajati metre, and 
is in praise of Buddha, the true teacher, who is 
contrasted with false teachers, B apparently 
is a commentary on a work composed in 
Anushiubh verses, probably, as my friend Prof. 
Cowell suggests to me, a Tantric work, con¬ 
nected with the Kdlachakra-tantra. And the 
exact title of this work and the name of its 
author, or of the author of the commentary, 
may be given in C (Paramdrthascvii or 
TnUrueah'ikanaseml, composed by Punt/arika or 
.Sripuarfarika). Of D, I do not know what to 
make, and will only point out that it gives 
us the initial verses of Kalidasa's three 
Mahakavyas, the Kumtirasamlhava, Meghadilta, 
and llaghuvamsa. 

THAXSCBII'T OF TIIE TEXTS. 

A.—Leaf 2, a. 

1 .[dya] i| oiiik a rah ii t ii k5 [ra]mit ash ta - 

mantram-anyat • puna A prukritam -etad- 
uktaia | evan-na jamiti vinaskUvuddhir- 
yachchhavdamatraiii hi tad-eva imitraiii || 
arajahanse sarasi pravisbta c so- 

2 —_-[ko] ’vj ashaarfe | prnchchhanna- 

mrityuA svakule [jbajsanam yatha tatha 
dushfoguru[r]-janan;im || akufiebya kan- 
Maiii nalanidale tu niahaima ekenapadena 
dhiirttaA | bhrantiii-ka- 

3 — — — [jr.a]samiiii vako yatha dushtagu- 

ru[r] jananaiii || yatha na(o mitakabliava- 
heto[A ka]roti patrasya sur< ndrarupaiii | 
tathiibbisheko jinamaulivandbaiii kiroty- 
amargga- 

4 __— _-A [ |*] kamaturo madyavasat- 

pramattaA sakrodhacliitto vahuvittahiv- 
dhaA I ssatyavudi srutavaficbanartbi da- 
dat.i duAkliaiii sa guru[r]-nna cbittrsm || 
saiiisaiadiiAkhanala- 

5 — .-[ta r] grihitas-timire kstmnena | 

santiipanasaya mahapathasthe(stho ?) 
bhrimtya vFasyeva susuptasayyaA || 
db.irmrountarair-mmurkhiijanair-anekair- 
nnirwfmasankhyoiii prati luvdhachi- 

0 — |-[dhajto dushrsguru kimartham- 

pajikshamaao narakudidata || smii-ara- 
uirvvanavinashrabha[va]A prajnauivisht iA 
karuwa[prii]bhinnaA | nirindriyaA sasvata 
ity-atarkko na- 

Liaf 2, b. 

1 —_-__ tva suntaA || siivajrasalvopi si 

ehadivuddhaA srimanjughosbaA sa cha 
lckanatbaA | srivajri a('r) krifr-A sa cha 
chittavajra/i sa chaksbaro nisbkalayoga- 
gninyaA || eache- 

2.-_ _ ta sahaiva mararimisiA sugato 

jinendrsA | srisikyasiiiibaA sayosomunis- 
cha srikalahakraaja cha ss[T]vvavuddhaA 
|| si sngimi[r]-nirmmi!a eva sautaA- 

3 -_-[su]khado dharaMyaiii | mararir- 

eko j agade kavandhu ch int ama n ■ h sa i i i su ta - 
— _ kanaih J| dh' ayi bhavadhyanavinash- 
fasaiigaA kami mahakamavivuddha- 
chittaA | 

4 -_-[drijyasaukhyayogo mtidiupra- 

ssnge - py - avinashlaragaA || chandrark- 
kamarggaiii prati nasbluyogaA prajaanalc 
vogavalat-pravishtaA | anantasaukbyumri- 
tase- 

5 .-gurur-vvajradharo ’ghahanta || 

AyacliaknA satsu takmiivivarkku (?) tyagi 
na d;iua (!) sukhagatasya | lavdba»ya vie - 
tasva na sauchayartbi bivdhu nimittany- 
uya(!)bhrgakartta || saiii- . 

It.—Leaf 2, a. 

1 tbayami || idautm-iiddcsade-A prabhedam-aha 
1 uddt stA tdvidhaA taiiitre tarwaimin | 
tatha nirddesaA trividho-bhavat | tad- 


uddcsanirddesayoA pratyuddesam-aha | 
piatyuddcso maho- 

2 ddcs A ity-udf sasya prabhedaA | pratiuiiddesa 

ko-para iti roahauirddt sa akshtptaA | etau 
cha uirddt-asya prabhedau | csbaiii vya- 
param-aha | uddt sa evetyadi I evoddesa- 

3 A sa eva nirddesaA | sa cha tantragitir-uebyate 

| atra hi nirddesisavdena vrihattantra- 
s.-ngilir-uchyate | vrihattautrantaibhu- 
tas-ch-cddesiA sa e hi isiiigitikarakaiA 
prithak-knyate- 

4 | tada p.nyatantro bhavati | ystbalakshabhi- 

dbauat nirgatam-anyatantrabbidhanam | 
ity-uddc«s-ch-eti ebakarat pratisavda- 
kfhepe pratinirddtsa uchyate | dvajam-etat 
yathakra- 

5 maiii ulpapanjika ) vribatpsnjika j sa cha 

padaiiia'rabhanjika | na sarvvarthasuchika 
| yataA lika sarrvarthan'icliik-eti vak- 
sliyate | mahoddesisch-eti chakarat 
mahachcbarakshepe mab ani- 

Leaf 2, b. 

1 rddi sa uchyate | dvayam-etfttyathasaiiikhyaiii | 

alparikn vrihatiikach-ocbyete | evam-ity- 
uktakramena shalkolibhiA she-'Vidhair- 
alpatantravrinattautrasaiiigityadikaiA su- 
ddhaih parisuddhaiii adi[vuddha h] 

2 kalachakrabliidbauaiii syad-iti vakshamanena 

samvaudhuA | evaiii[pra ‘rlyogais-cbatur- 
vvidhair-iti maiiitrafme rjsailisthamidva- 
yalaksbaaaiA | chatusamvodhir-iti eka- 
kshaaabhismiivodh'A panebakara- 

3 viiiisitya [eba] mayajalabhisaiiibodhilaksha- 

«aiA | skandhai lupavcdanasaiiijnusam- 
skaravijfuinalak<-ha>.air-dha[r]mmadhatu- 
blii/i | p)ithivyaptcjovayvakasidba[r]mm- 
adhatulaksbanaiA | aya- 

4 tauair-vishayaviobayibhavena dvada-ibhiA | 

lupasivdagandharasaspai.'idtiarmmadha - 
tulaksbanaiA | shalkulaiA ebaksbusrota- 
gbraaajihvakayamanolakshaHaiA | satya- 
bhyaiii l[au]kika- 

5 lokottarabhyaiii kayavakchittasaiiisuddhya 

abbisbekadvayaiii dvayam-iti | udakamu- 
kiUabhyaii) kavasuddhiiii | shalvajragban- 
(abhyaili vaksuddhaiii | matiiivratanama- 
bhyaiii chitta-uddhaiii | aunjfiayajna- 
C .— Co chiding lines of p. 24. 

1 || iti Paraniartbaseva nilmaA Ehatdaisinacharg- 

gochara-Tatvavalokanaeeva samapta || || 
kritir-iyam 

2 sii-Pu-i/arikapadanaiii || likliitam-idaih Bama- 

dattena vai || subbaA || 

D.—An Unnumbered Zmf. 

1 imVkha raja anS iibbojadeva- 
tabl a I niiirklia | u soil Iba (?) ra || Umaya 
taliiio KudriiA b'amkara saha Vishnumi | 
tba(?)kara b'u- 

2 laja«is-cha raksbniiitus vaA sarvvada j| S'aras- 

vati | K.-Vd de(?;vi(?j | KalidasiA || S'aras- 
vati | asti ksschit vak vjsi(:)sha || Kali- 

dasiA j| 

3 Abty-utfarasyaiii disi dtvatatma Himalayo 

llama nagadhirajaA | purvvaparau toya- 
liidt i vi—hya sthita pritbivyor-iva mana- 
dar.daA || 

4 KunniraA || K- ’cbit kantavirahBguru«aAsva- 

d h i k a rapramat ta A sapemista i i igami tama - 
Lima varsbabhona (!) bharttuA | yaksbas- 
cbnkre Jannkatanaya- 

5 enaiiapuoycdakeahu snigdlmclichbayatarusbu 

vasatiiii hamagiryaeramesbu || Megha- 
dutaA || Vagarthav-iva saiiipriktau 
vagirtliapratipattaye | jsgataA pitarau 

V0 111 - 

6 do Parvvatipnrsmf svarau || RaghuA || tra(P)ya- 

('r)k.ivysA || vi, si, sha traya(?) kavyaiii l| 
stia7/.i (':/ || va.- 

F. Kieluokn. 


UlUTUAltY. 

VROb\ WHITNEY. 

It is with great regiet that we record the 
death of Prof. William Dwight Whitney at the 
comparatively early age of sixty-seven. In 
ibis country bo :i known chiefly as a compara¬ 
tive philologist, and a writer ujon the 
problems of linguistic science. But bis 
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reputation as a scholar rests rather upon his 
work in Sanskrit. His grammar of the Vedic 
dialect is an enduring monument of labour, 
accuracy, and scholarship. 

Born at Northampton in Massachusetts in 
1827, he graduated at "Williams College in 
18-15. For three years he served as a clerk in 
a bank, but in 1849 he quitted this uncongenial 
sphere of work and entered the University of 
Yale. After further studies at Berlin and 
Tubingen, he was appointed professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale when only twenty-sevon years 
of age, and subsequently took part in the 
preparation of that magnum opus, Bohtlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 

The interest excited by Prof. Max Midler’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language led Prof. 
Whitney into the same field of research ; and in 
1807 he published his book on Language and the 
Study of Language, which was soon afterwards 
translated into German by Prof. Jolly. This 
and other publications upon the same subject— 
partly in periodicals, partly in the form of 
books like The Life and Growth of Language 
(1870) and Oriental and Linguistic Studies 
(1873-5)—brought him into controversy with 
the leading representative of comparative 
philology in this country. Prof. Whitney was, 
in fact, lacking in imagination; but he had a 
clear and logical mind, and did not shrink 
from carrying out the premisses he adopted to 
their logical conclusions. He was the opponent 
of all theories which made language an 
organic product: it was to him merely a 
human “ institution.” 

He was, nevertheless, a painstaking and 
accurate student of phonetics, and as such an 
advocate of a reform of English spelling. He 
worked hard for this object in conjunction 
with Prof. March, and was the editor-in-chief 
of the Century Dictionary of the English 
Language, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1889. The American Oriental Society, of 
which he was president, will miss him much. 
We must not forget to add that he was a 
corresponding member of the Academies of 
Berlin, Turin, Rome, and St. Petersburg, as 
well as of the Institute of France. 

A. H. S. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The gold medal of the Linnean Society has 
this year been awarded to Prof. Haeckel, of 
Jena, for his contributions to zoological science. 

At the recent general meeting of the Zoological 
Society, it was announced by the council that 
they had resolved to bestow the silver medal of 
the society on Mr. Heury Hamilton Johnson, 
Commissioner and Consul-General for British 
Central Africa, in acknowledgment of the 
efforts he had made to increase our knowledge 
of the zoology of British Central Africa. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, to be held on Monday next, Dr. H. R. 
Mill, the librarian of the society, will read a 
paper upon his recent bathymetrical survey 
of the English Lakes, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. 

Pkof. Roherts Austen has been awarded, 
by the Socii'te d’Encouragement pour l’lndus- 
trie Nationale, a prize of 2000 frs. (£80) for his 
recent researches on alloys, and more particu¬ 
larly for those which relate to the behaviour of 
metals and alloys at high temperatures and to 
their mechanical properties as influenced by 
small quantities of added elements. 

At the last moeting of the Zoological 
Society, Mr. Lindsay Johnson read a com¬ 
munication on the pupils of the Felidae. He 
stated that, after an examination of the eyes of 
180 domestic cats, as well as the eyes of all the 
Felidae in the Society’s gardens, he had come 
to the conclusion that the natural shape of the 


pupil in Felis is circular. Although under 
various degrees of light one might get every 
shape from the circle through all degrees of 
oval to a perfectly vertical line, yet instillations 
of atropine or cocaine solutions caused every 
pupil to become a true circle. The younger 
the cat the greater the tendency for the pupil 
to become pointed oval in ordinary light; and, 
conversely', the older the cat the more fre¬ 
quently did we find a circular pupil. Brilliant 
light always caused contraction to oval, and 
direct sunlight to a thin line in the smaller 
Felidae; in the larger Felidae Mr. Johnson had 
frequently found the pupils contract to a small 
circle. Suddenly alarming a cat had the effect 
of momentarily dilating the pupil; while in 
sleep the pupil was always contracted. The 
communication was illustrated by models and 
diagrams. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cambridob Philological.—( Thurslay, May 24.) 
Du. Portoatb, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Sidgwick read a paper entitled “ Conjectures on 
the Constitutional History of Athens from 594 to 
580 n.c , bused on ’Aflijr rioAir. ch. 13 ’’ Comparing 
tho phrases ov kq’ 7 tmrprav ipxona and ivapxlue 
iwoin<rar, he argued that Arabia must be under¬ 
stood to mean no more than the non-election 
of the chief archon : pointing out in support of this 
view that Damasias in this chapter is said to be 
alpeSds, whereas the archons in ch. 8 were said to 
be *Atp“>to1 Ik TpoKpiruv —each of the four tribes 
nominating ten for the sortition. He argued that 
this limited recurrent irapxia was most probably 
caused, not by a revolutionary breach of the con¬ 
stitution, but by a temporary failure to fulfil con¬ 
stitutional conditions; and he conjectured that 
this failure was due to obstinate antagonism 
between two bodies who had to concur in the 
appointment of the chief archon. He conjectured 
that one of these bodies was the Areopagitic 
Council, which in the pre-Solonian period appointed 
officials independently. From the compromise 
adopted in the year of ten archons—which be took 
to ha 481/80— he inferred that the antagonism was 
due to a prolonged and balanced struggle between 
Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids for the chief archon- 
sbip. He conjectured that this antagonism caused 
a failure to appoint a chief archon, every fourth 
year for twelve years; but that, while iu 590/89 
and 586/5 the result was simple non-appointment, 
in 582/1 the same failure led to the prolongation 
of the government of the previous chief archon 
Damasias. He further inferred from the regular 
distribution of archons among the tribes in the later 
constitution—9 Apxovrts + 1 ypapaareit being 
always appointed one from each tribe (ch. 55)— 
that, in the Solonian Constitution the eight inferior 
archons wero similarly distributed, two being 
appointed by lot from the ten nominated 
by each tribe. He conjectured that, in order 
to carry out c.nipletely the principle of equal 
allotment of archons among tribes, the cnief 
archon was elected from each tribe in rotation, the 
tribe having some share in the election; and that, 
accordingly, the quadrennially recurring failure to 
appoint a chief archon was due to some peculiar 
characteristic of one of the four tribes—probably a 
special predominance of anti-Eupatrid Benliment, 
causing an obstinate disagreement between this 
tribe Hnd the Areopagitic Council. He con jectured 
that when this deadlock occurred for a third time, 
tho Eupatrids determined to meet it in a new way, 
by the continuance in office of tho Eupatrid 
archcu of the preceding year, Damasias ; but that 
Damasias, iu endeavouring to prolong his tenure 
of office for n third year, was acting in his own 
interest against the wish of Eupatrids generally ; 
and that, accordingly, the majority of tho Eupatrids 
combined with tho leaders of the opposing party 
to get rid of him. To effect this combination they 
had to increase the number of archons from nine 
to ten, so that Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids might 
be equally represented on the board. At this 
crisis—as he conjectured—the majority of the 
Eupatrids relaxed their family pride and coalesced 
with a portion of the wealthy plebeians ; and this 
is why we do not hear after this date of any 
division between EicrarpfSai as such and tho other 
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two classes {Hypo ikoi or yacpipoi and 8i)/uovgy« 
He conjectured, finally, that—primarily 2 
view of the complicated distribution necessary i- 
tho year of ten archons—election was at this tin? 
substituted for sortition in the case of the eigr 
inferior archons. He thought it probable that tin 
change was permanent sinoe we learn (ch. i. 
that all the ipxorrts were alperol for twenty-fot: 
years after the expulsion of the tyrants; mi 
this renders it probable that the change from Is 
to choice was not introduced by the tyrants: other¬ 
wise, the latter mode of appointment could hardlr 
have lasted through the reforms of Oleisthenes. 

Aristotelian.— {Monday, May 21.) 

Shadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Papers were read by Mr. H. W. Gan, Mr. 
G. D. Hicks, and Prof. Alexander on “TheNatire 
and Range of Evolution.” 

{Monday, June 4.) 

Shadworth fi. Bodoson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The report and accounts for the fifteen:! 
session were adopted, and the officers for the 
ensuing session were elected as followspresi¬ 
dent, Mr, Bernard Bosanquet; vice-president. 
Prof. Alexander, Mr. Boutwood, and Mr. G. F. 
Stout; editor, Mr. A. F. Shand; hon. secretary, 
Mr. H. W. Carr. A paper was read by Dr. W. L. 
Gildea ou “Tho Immateriality of the Rational 
d3oul,” which was followed by a discussion. 

ANQL0-RrS8IAN LlTERARY SOCIETT .—{Impaul 
Institute, Wednesday June 5.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq , in the chair.—The president 
introduced Prof. Mendeleef as the great authority 
on economical questions in Russia, whose vien 
on protection had of late years shaped the policy 
of the Government. — Mr. Wesselitsky, corre¬ 
spondent of the Nocoe Tremga, addressed a speech 
of welcome to the venerable professor, who. he 
said, commanded the admiration of all countries 
for his deep researches and valuable discoveries in 
chemistry and other branches of science.—Frol. 
Mendeleef explained that Mr. Vishnegradsky, the 
late Minlst r of Finance, and himself bad bees 
fellow-students in their youth in technological 
subjects. The idea that protection would be (or 
the interest of Russia was suggested by the isc: 
that agriculture did not suffice to maintain u 
increasing and impoverished population, becau-c 
corn, instead of riving, was constantly falling in 
price, in consequence of the great production of 
that staple, not only in Russia, bat also in foreign 
countries, especially in the United States and 
British dependencies. He referred to the firm 
footing England was obtaining in Africa, which 
continent he regarded, on account of ita rich soil 
and beneficent climate, as the future granary of 
the world. For these reasons it became necessary 
to devise a new method which might increase the 
scanty income of the agricultaral classes, which 
formed the great bulk of the Russian people 
The professor pointed to the lessons of history, 
which show how other countries had bee: 
enriched. He considered that the laws which g» r - 
a monopoly to the English merchant-fleet, u-d 
other excl-sive measures, had contributed, tr¬ 
end a half centuries ago (when English trade iri 
industry were about ere advanced as they are so* 
in Russia), to strengthen the industrial and cob- 
mercial power of this country. Under the* 
circumstance3 Russian statesmen came to the con¬ 
clusion that a protective tariff which might 
restrain the importation of foreign goods, and * 
system of bounties to foster the growing energy 
of home industries, would be the best system R 
enrich the rural labourer and to give him tie 
means of purchasing bread, which was becomuic 
cheaper all over the world. Prof. Mendeleef dwelt 
with satisfaction on the immense development c; 
naphtha in the Caucasus, and of raw cotton fc 
Central Asia, which he ascribed to the duties that 
the Russian Government had placed on America 
petroleum and cotton, which bad formerly beat 
imported free. Petroleum, instead of being i“’ 
ported, was now exported from Russia, wbi 
cotton and other produce would in a few yean 
attain the same satisfactory results, enriching there¬ 
by the nation and the government, and supplpi 
oiher countries with useful materials on a bN 
scale. Protection would therefore benefit all.- 
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Ir. James Wilson said ho was a free-trader, and 
„ oubted the praotical wisdom of protection, which 
f avoured one class of the community at the ex- 
w >cnee of another, instead of adopting a policy 
^ vhich should be equally just to all, and which 
‘/would therefore ultimately prove beneficial for the 
uterests of the greatest number. He argued that 
! 'ouud economical policy was to follow nature, and 
n o produce manufactures which were the natural 
; 1 outcome of a country, instead of adopting artificial 

- measures in the shape of protection and monopoly. 
?- (low far such measures could give good results in 
-- liuseia time alone would prove.—Mr. E. Delmar 

- Morgan also questioned the advantages of protec¬ 
tion, and failed to see that it had done as much 

-.for the naphtha industry (which was mainly the 
. . result of abundant natural oil-fields) as had been 
represented.—Mr. W. L. Thornton called himself 
"/a fair trader who was iuterested in manufacturing 
establishments at 8t. Petersburg. He considered 
that a protective policy was necessary for the 
i welfare of a young country like Russia, in order to 
.create and encourage industry which could not 
have been organised without that assistance. He 
7' did not think that the establishment of some of 
the leading manufactures in consequence of pro¬ 
tection was in the loDg run detrimental to the 
; interests of the Russian people.—Mr. Marval 
‘ brought forward examples to prove that protection 
“ alone was insufficient to bring about the desired 
results. The development of communications, the 

- education of the people in industrial arts, and 
- many other conditions were necessary for the 

success of Russian industry. As a proof in point, 

‘ ’ he showed how the immense forests of Russia, 

■ perhaps the most extensive in the world, gave little 
. profit ; while other countries, where wood was 

scarce and expensive, used it for the production of 
.. acetate of lime, which they actually imported with 
J advantage into Russia and obtained charcoal at the 
\ same time for their home market —In closing the 
. discussion and thanking Prof. Mendelcaf for his 
instructive address, the president said that the old 
... question whether England had become wealthy in 
consequence or in spite of protection had never 
been settled, and that many important factors, 

. . such as skilled labour, were at least as necessary 
as protective tariffs in order to develop profitable 
' industries on a sound basis in a new country. 
\ Russian kindness aud hospitality were spoken of 
7 in high and grateful terms by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cazalet, who had numerous friends and connexions 
in Russia. The expressions of good feeling which 
” this society addressed to the professor was in- 

* tended to be conveyed through him to the whole 
Russian nation. 

A 

l FINE ART. 

p THE EUGENE riOT TRUST. 

'* Monuments et Mvmoires. Publies par 
7 1’Academia das Inscriptions et Belles- 
o lettres (Fondation Eugene Piot) sous la 
t direction de Georges Perrot et Robert de 
•5 Lasteyrie. Tome premier. (Paris.) 

* M. Piot was a man who possessed some of 
i * the choicest gifts of an amateur—a wide 

* and cultivated taste, a singularly correct 
judgment in Greek art, and, by all accounts, 

'* a no less accurate appreciation of the skill 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Byzan- 
r! tines, the Middle Ages, and much else. 
tt M. Perrot has given a kindly, even an 

■ [ enthusiastic, sketch of him in the intro- 
r. ductoiy pages of this volume, passing lightly 
) i and genially over what I would have called 
'■} his occasionally saturnine manner. If he 
?■ was a little grasping at a bargain, the reason 

! of that has since been explained by the 
\ discovery of his cherished ambition to be- 
/ queath as much as possible to the Academy 
o, of Inscriptions. And truly the Academy 
has displayed a beautiful gratitude: first, in 
the anxious consideration it has bestowed 
*' on how best to utilise the fund with a view 
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to the honouring of M. Piot; and secondly, 
in its endeavours to obtain for the projected 
publication of a series of Monuments and 
Memoirss the assistance of two most compe¬ 
tent editors and a number of writers known 
for their services to one or other section of 
archaeology, some of them indeed widely 
known, in this first volume M. Maspero 
represents Egypt and M. Heuzey Assyria. 
Greece falls to MM. Holleaux, Pottier, 
Collignon, Heron de Yillefosse, and Michon. 
M. Babelon takes late Roman and Sassanian, 
M. G. Schlumberger, Byzantine art. The 
plates have been executed in a manner 
worthy of the memory of a fastidious 
amateur. The text is agreeably concise 
and spirited. 

From a Greek point of view, the most 
important contribution of this volume is the 
marble head of the Choiseur-Gouffier type 
lately acquired by the Louvre, on which 
M. Heron de Villefosse writes with charac¬ 
teristic clearness and sobriety. M. Michon, 
in his part, is more hesitating. Had he 
asserted with greater emphasis the diver¬ 
gence from the type of Polycleitos which he 
notes in the bronze head from Beneventum 
in the Louvre (Plates 10-11), he would have 
met with the approval of many. M. Col¬ 
lignon has found a relief from his history 
of Greek sculpture in turning to his old 
love for the painted vases. The specimen 
with which he deals is one which the 
Louvre may well be proud of possessing. 
It is one of those large vases which were 
used at marriage ceremonies, and also to 
mark the tombs of unmarried persons, in 
which latter case the subjects painted on 
the vases were, as here, Beenes connected 
with death. M. Pottier has not chosen a 
vase of sufficient importance to bring out 
his pre-eminent qualities as a writer on 
Greek ceramics. Nor is M. Holleaux seen 
at his best, though his article, like that of 
M. Pottier, has a certain amount of interest 
to the archaeologist. 

We have every reason to hope that sub¬ 
sequent volumes in this series will maintain 
the high standard of this first volume, 
in which case archaeologists and amateurs 
alike will be highly satisfied. 

A. S. Murray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The following exhibitions will open next week : 
a collection of paintings of Egypt by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, at the Dowdeswell Galleries ; 
and a collection of pictures by Troyon, at the 
Goupil Gallery. 

Ay exhibition of pictures by Cornish painters 
principally of Newlyn and St. Ives, will be held 
in the Nottingham Castle Museum during the 
coming autumn. The director (Mr. G. Harry 
Wallis) has already been able to obtain the 
loan of several important works, from private 
and public collections, by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
Mr. Branby, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Chevallier 
T&yler, Mr. T. C. Gotch, Mr. Napier Hemy, &o. 

Mb. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, the publisher of Wiltshire Notes and 
Queries, announces for issue by subscription a 
somewhat elaborate work on Stonehenge and its 
Earthworks, by Mr. Edgar Barclay. After 
giving a description of the monument and a 
summary of the various views that have been 


held regarding it, the author proceeds to ex¬ 
pound a theory of his own, which he brought 
before the British Archaeological Association 
last summer. Briefly, this is that Stonohenge 
is a British temple, raised by the same race 
which made the barrows in the vicinity, subject 
to influence from tho south, and probably 
in the time of Agricola. The theory is mainly 
based upon a new view of the orientation of 
the stones. The book will be abundantly 
illustrated with plans, drawings, and diagrams, 
and also with collotype reproductions of a 
series of landscape pictures painted by the 
author himself. 

Next week Messrs. Sotheby will be selling—■ 
on Monday a valuable collection of original 
drawings by Rowlandson and Cruikshank; and 
on the following days a long series of proof 
impressions of prints by Bartolozzi, which have 
been brought together by an American 
amateur. 

The annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will take place at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday next, June 18, at o p.m., when Prof. 
Jebb will preside and deliver au address on 
“ The Progress of Hellenic Studies during tho 
Past Year.” 

TnERE was opened at Manchester, on Thurs¬ 
day of this week, an exhibition of works by 
deceased water-colour painters, which have 
been acquired, through purchase or gift, by the 
Whitworth Institute. The exhibition also in¬ 
cludes a series of drawings lent by Sir E. Burne 
Jones, and other examples of his work. 

Among articles of more than usual interest 
which have recently appeared in the pages of 
the Art Journal may be noted “ London by 
Canaletto” (May), by Mr. R. R. Holmes, the 
Royal Librarian, with its six facsimiles of 
original drawings, which form part of the 
Bpleudid and little-known collection of pictures, 
&c., by the artist, wh’ch once belonged to 
Joseph Smith, whiloino Consul at Venice, and 
is now at Windsor Castle. ‘‘The New 
Sculpture ” is an article (soon, we hope, to bo 
followed by another), by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
on a subject with which he always writes with 
knowledge and taste. The current number 
(June) opens with a paper by Dr. Richter 
on Leonardo da Vinci, in which the ‘‘Virgin 
and the Rocks” in the National Gallery is 
severely criticised, in comparison with the 
picture in the Louvre, and in the light of a 
document which has recently come to light 
(see Archivo Storico Lombardo, anno. xx. iv.) 
Dr. Richter concludes that the picture in the 
National Gallery is “a copy with slight 
variations” prepared by an assistant in the 
master’s atelier. Even if we accept Dr. 
Richter’s reasoning, we think he underrates the 
value of our pict uie, which, whatever its defects, 
is one of the most beautiful things in the world. 
But we have too little research in our art 
magazines not to note with much satisfaction 
the commencement of a series of papers by so 
learned and careful an art expert as Dr. 
Richter on the pictures in the National Gallery. 

The last part of the Jahrbuch dir Konig- 
lich Preussi8chen Kunstsammlungen would be 
specially interesting, if only for. the facsimile 
of the newly-discovered portrait of Albert 
Diirer, by himself (a pen and ink sketch), in 
the University Library at Erlangen, formerly 
ascribed to Schongauer. The comparison 
(afforded by other illustrations in the text) 
with the known portraits of Diirer is sufficient 
confirmation of the present ascription, even 
without the convincing commentary of W. von 
Seidlitz. The articles of A. G. Meyer on the 
Colleoni Chapel at Bergamo, and the continua¬ 
tion by R. Forster of his papers on tho 
Calumny of Apelles (the description of which 
by Lucian stimulated the invention of so many 
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artists of tho Renaissance), are among the other 
valuable contributions to the current number 
of this excellent organ of artistic research. 


MUSIC. 

MASSENET’S “ I VERT HER," ETC. 

This Lyric Opera, in four acts and five 
tableaux, with libretto by MM. E. Blau, 
Paul Milliet and Georges Hartmann, and 
music by M. J. Massenet, is founded on 
Goethe’s once famous novel. The librettists 
have provided the composer with a book 
offering strong situations and effective 
contrasts; but they could only deal with 
Werther’s passionate love for the simple- 
minded Charlotte, and with certain accessory 
events as frame-work to the story, and could 
not, in an opera-book, follow Goethe, who, 
with master-hand, has turned a love story of 
quite ordinary character into a powerful 
romance. By direct and indirect means the 
poet made Werther and Lotte living, think¬ 
ing, feeling beings; on the stage they ure 
little more than puppets ; he passionate, 
she a “bread and butter” doll. In the 
first act the children singing their Christmas 
hymn, the children’s supper, the old-fashioned 
villages and the “ Klopstock ” lovers, 
also the garden scene at the close, pro¬ 
duce a quaint, pleasing effect ; and the 
general homeliness of the book reminds ono 
somewhat of “ L’Amico Fritz.” The music 
throughout this act is delightfully appropriate 
to tho various situations; one may, indeed, 
say the same thing of the whole opera. 
M. Massenet shows great power of character¬ 
isation. To name only ono instance, what a 
striking contrast there is between the music 
alloted to the pensive Charlotte and to her 
chirpy sister Sophie 1 And, again, what self- 
restraint he always shows ! The convivial pair 
Johann and Schmidt and the “Klopstock” 
lovers are amusing, because they are never 
allowed to weary us by their presence. Tho 
various episodes of the play, kept within such 
moderate bounds by both librettists and 
composers, set off to wonderful advantage the 
fever-heat passion of the hero, and the melan¬ 
choly of tho maiden. And M. Massenet 
displays harmonic skill and, especially in 
orchestral colouring, the hand of a master. The 
first tableau of the last act has no action, 
no singing. The houses with lighted 
windows, and the falling snow, tell of 
merry Christmastide, but the orchestra pours 
forth sorrowful, passionate strains; for in 
one house a youth, weary of life’s disappoint¬ 
ments, is about to lay violent hands upon 
himself. There is, it is true, a touch of melo¬ 
drama here; but for all that, it appeals power¬ 
fully to the emotions. The composer, during 
the course of the work, makes use of repre¬ 
sentative themes; but, as compared with 
Wagner, in an extremely mild way. It may 
be said of every composer of note of the 
present day that he is influenced by Wagner; 
some more, some less. The lowest form in 
which that influence manifests itself is imita¬ 
tion, the highest is assimilation. Massenet lies 
between the two extremes. The performance 
of “ Werther ” was, on the whole, good. Mme. 
Emma Eames, as the Charlotte, sang well, but 
was somewhat cold in her acting ; she was at 
her best in the third act. M. Jean de Reszke 
was in magnificent voice, but as actor he 
scarcely gave full expression to the sorrows of 
Werther. Mme. Sigurd Arnoldson was an 
agreeable, lively Sophie. M. Albers was a 
good Albert, and M. Castelmary a first-rate 
Bailli; and both distinguished themselves 
by the clearness of their enunciation. 
Signori Corsi and De Yaschotti played 


the small parts of Schmidt and Johann in a 
lively, amusing manner. Signor Maucinelli, 
by his vigilance and energy, contributed much 
towards the success of the evening. 

The performance of “Carmen” on Friday 
(June 8) deserves a word of mention. Mme. 
Calve in the title-idle is really wonderful. 
She is all life, all movement. In the first act 
slio seems to be slightly overdoing her part— 
i.e., acting; after that sho is the real Carmen, 
a woman for whom, in spite of all her fickle¬ 
ness, one feels sympathy. On the following 
evening (Saturday), Mine. Melba appeared as 
Gilda in “ Itigoletto,” one of the three operas 
which long ago won for Verdi European fame ; 
and her singing was extremely fine. Signor 
Ancona was good as Rigoletto. 

J. S. SllEDLOCK. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Saint - Saens appeared last Thursday 
week at St. James’s Hall in the triple capacity 
of composer, conductor, and pianist. In the 
afternoon, at the Wolff Musical Union, the 
whole programme was devoted to his music, 
including the early pianoforte Trio (Op. 18), 
tho pianoforte Quartet (Op. 41), and the Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin (Op. 75)—three works 
which justify the high esteem in which M. 
Saint-Sin ns is held as a composer of chamber- 
music. As a gifted and trained musician, he 
always presents his thoughts clearly, and 
develops them skilfully. At moments inspira¬ 
tion may not be very fervid, but the 
workmanship conceals to a great extent 
any deficiency in this respect : indeed, 
in his power of development M. Saint- 
Sacns reminds one of Raff at his best. In 
the above-mentioned works the pianist was 
ably supported by MM. Johannes Wolff and J. 
Hollmann. M. Oudin sang with great refine¬ 
ment three songs, in the third of which, 
“ Amour Viril,” characteristic words are set to 
music of a similar character. In tho evening, 
at the sixth Pliilharmouic Concert, M. 8aint- 
iSaims conducted his own Symphony in C minor. 
The work is scored for a largo orchestra, 
also for organ and pianoforte. He tells us 
in bis analytical notes that “ symphonic 
works should now be allowed to benefit by the 
progress of modem instrumentation.” It was 
owing to that progress that the harpsichord, 
the old pianoforte, disappeared from the sym¬ 
phonic orchestra, and the introduction of the 
pianoforte scarcely seems a step in advance, 
so far, indeed, as M. Saint-Saiins’ work is con¬ 
cerned, the instrument is employed to little or 
no effect. There is a feeling of effort about the 
Symphony, so that in spite of some fine 
passages and clever orchestration, especially in 
the last movement, it is on the whole very dis¬ 
appointing. M. Saint-Saens may be “ allowed 
to benefit by the progress of modem orchestra¬ 
tion,” but over-souuding brass is distressing to 
sensitive ears. His Concerto in B minor for 
violin and orchestra, a work of smaller pro¬ 
portions, but extremely refined and pleasing, 
was well interpreted by Mile. Fridda Scotta. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. David Bispham 
celebrated the eighty-fourth anniversary of 
Schumann’s birth by a “Schumann” recital, 
in which he was assisted by Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. Shakespeare, and Miss 
Fanny Davies. The programme, including 
songs (of which Mr. Bispham sang no less than 
eleven), duets, and pianoforte solos, was ono of 
exceptional attraction ; it concluded with the 
“ Spanisches Licdcrspiel.” From an educa¬ 
tional point of view, the programme would 
have been of greater valuo had it but 
been arranged in chronological order. All 
the artists rendered justice to themselves 
and to the music. Mrs. Berzon accom¬ 
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panied Mr. Bispham in three songs ei I 
tremely well on the harp. Miss Dari- I 
played a clever posthumous “ Presto,” : I 
G minor, and in selected numbers of tk 
“ Davidsbiindlertaoze" proved herself a tre 
pupil of Madame Schumann. Mr. Henry Eir 
played with admirable skill and refinem?:.: 
Song and singer are always thought of, Ic. 
one is apt to forgot how muoh depends up:: 
the accompanist. 

On Monday afternoon Mme. Menter gar? s 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall. It !• 
difficult to understand why pianists are so fix i 
of Chopin’s B minor Sonata. It has a f?» 
fine moments: the Scherzo is characteristic, ar : 
the principal theme of the slow movemw 
is lovely; but if the first and last movement* 
were to make unto themselves wings and £. 
away, the loss to musical art would not be vert 
great. Mme. Menter played various short piece 
by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Sapellnikof, Tsckii- 
kowsky, and her master and friend Liszt, dis¬ 
playing her many excellent qualities of toad 
and technique. But why did she finish wilt 
Liszt’s transcription of the Overture to “Tanu- 
hiiuser ” ? Billow, than whom no great?: 
admirer of the Hungarian pianist ever lived, is 
reported to have said to his pupils, “ Xerer 
play me transcriptions by Liszt, only his ' 
original pieces.” Sonnd advice, though per¬ 
haps one might admit as exception the fine 
transcription of Schubert's “ Erlkbnig.” No ore 
doubts Mme. Men ter’s powers as an excutant, 
and there are many pieces in which she css 
display them to the greatest advantage. Why, 
then, should she spoil a great Overture: 
for rapid scales, astonishing octave passages, 
and other marvels of execution, only make on? 
long for the orchestral colour of which, with 
a pianoforte, one perceives nothing. 

Master Huberman played Beethoven’s violii 
Concerto at liis third concert at the Prince* 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. It was sc 
astonishing performance for one so young is 
years, but those who have charge of him ought 
to show better judgment in the selection of 
pieces. Mr. Isidor Cohn’s concert on Wedne-lsy 
evening at St. James’s Hall deserves mention, 
but we cannot this week do justice to the dpv 
“ Dumky ” pianoforte Trio by Dvorak, which wis 
performed by Mr. Cohn in conjunction wi'k 
Lady Halle and Mr. Whitehouse. The work 
is one of great freshness, charm, and indi¬ 
viduality; and. if we mistake not, it will often b? 
heard. Miss Lydia Muller sang German Lieder 
in a most artistic manner. A successful concert 
was given at the Alhambra Theatre ce 
Wednesday afternoon for the Societi nafiW< 
dcs Professeurs de Francois in England. Man? 
distinguished artists took part in the long pre- 
gramme ; Mme. Jane May, Mme. Thenanl ari 
M. Max O’Rell also gave recitations, which w?r? 
highly appreciated. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Thf. hymn to Apollo, recently discovered a-’ 
Delphi, together with other remains of ancie:' 
Greek music, will be sung by Mr. W. H. Wax 
at the Queen’s Hall on Monday next, at 5 p.x 
when Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams will also gb- 
a short account of Greek and Homan music. 


NBW WORK BY DB. M.ACLABEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Be., post free. 

THE WEARIED 0HKI8T, and oti;: 

Sermons. By Bev. ALEXANDER MACLAREK. DI 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 

Tkl r.r&A V 

London: Alexander & Shephe ard. Furnival Street.^ 
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ARGHD. CONSTABLE & CO.’S 

; LIST. 

Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS 
OF INDIA. 

2 Prepared by J. O. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 

AN ABSTACT OF THE 1891 CENSUS 

!:• and 

An Index uf 10,000 Names are Included. 

Crown 3vu ("1 in. by 5} in.), liulf roan and in full 
cloth, gilt top, 11a. 

A MONOGRAPH 

^ :: v ■ on the 

JOINS OP THE HINDU STATES OP 
RAJPUTANA. 

’’7 By Surgeon-Capfc. W. W. Webb. 

. 't' Vith 12 Plates and a Map in Colours, allowing tho Mint 
i: 1 - Towns in Rajputana. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 

■> : THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
OP INDIA 

r, *:x U By Dr. GUSTAV Ol’l’KRT. 

- Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 20s. 

THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES. | 

v-.i Br STARLET LANE-POOLE. ' 

th Containing Chronological Tables of all the I 

118 DYNASTIES OF THE MOHAMMADAN EMPIRE, I 


in* 


From the foundation of tho 
CAUPUATE TO THE PRESENT DAY’. 


. • With brief Historical Notices of each, Pedigrees and 
‘‘ '-aides of their connection, two coloured Synoptic Charts 
O'- howing their relative positions in History and Oeograpliy, 
1 mil an Index of all the Rulers. 

. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352. Price 12s. ntt. 

; archd. constable & CO., 

■ 14, Parliament Street, S.W. 


JUST READY. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

Fov JUNE* 

Edited by GEORGE NEWNES, 

COST1ISISO 

AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with SIR FRANCIS 
and LADY JEUNE. By Haiiby How. 

FOBGBRS and BEGGING-LETTER WBITER3: being 
the Fourth Article on Crimes and Criminals. 

THE QUEEN'S YACHT. By Mrs. M. Obiphth. 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. IV.-The Case of 
the Dixon Torpedo. By Autiutb Mobkison. 

COUNT FERDINAND DE LES3EP3. By his Quo- 

STORIES from the DIARY of a DOCTOR. XIL—The 
Ponsonby Diamonds. By the Arruoas of Tor. Medi¬ 
cine L.inv.” 

THE BEAUTY COLLEGE CO. By J. F. Bullivak. 

With other Articles and Stories. 

118 page*, with 143 Dlusirationa. Price 6d., post free, 9d. 

THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 

For JUNE* 

CONTAINING 

PORTRAITS of 42 FAMOUS CRICKETERS, 

6 Reproductions of Mr. H. P. Robinson s famous 
Photographs, 

And about 800 other Illustrations. 

Price 0d., post free 8d. 

ALSO READY . 

Vol. VII. of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 

672 pages, with upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, and 

Vol. III. of THE PICTURE MAGAZINE, 

360 pages of nothing but Pictures. Cloth gilt. 

Price 6s. each. Post free, 6s. 6d- each. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 

STANFORD’S 2s. SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 

Kent. 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Channel Islands. 
Cornwall. 
Derbyshire. 
Devon, North. 
Devon, South. 
Dorsetshire. 
Tin ffliah Lakes. 
Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire. 
Hertfordshire. 


London (Round). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 

Wiltshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Wye (The). 
Yorkshire (E. and N). 
Yorkshire (West). 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with 

THE ENGLI 8 H LAKES. 

With 8 Maps. 6s. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. 

With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. 

Third Edition. With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

THE ISLE of MAN. 

With Map. 5s. 

CARLISLE GILSLAND 

WALL, Ac. With Map. 5e. 


Maps, &c. 

Ninth Edition. 

Fifth Edition. 

Fourth Edition. 

Smaller Guide. 

Third Edition. 

THE ROMAN 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By tho Rev. 

W. J. LOFT IE, B.A. With 29 Flans. Limp cloth, 5s. 

NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 

Third Edition, with Corrections for 18U4. 7 Maps. Limp doth. »» 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD, LONDON, W.O. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKsi-Vtt Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


." tJJHE autotype pine-art gallery 

-r-: 74, New Oxford Street, London, 

3 : ts remark able for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

r Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 


following Collections : — 


2!? 'ATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 

/ 1UCKINOHAM PALACE, 

' YINDSOB GA8TL*, 

I’. •' -J." rFFIZIy FLORENCE, 

; V- O-ITTI, FLORENCE, 

‘ „,,CADE>1Y OF FINE ARTS, 
; •*-' FLORENCE, 

M3TBRDAM, 

, ,‘i.UE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL OALLERY, DRESDEN, 
1IE1011TAGE, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG. 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBBARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, OERUAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE 

A. he 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

a l '■> A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
.-'DENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
’ ". ; .uitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
" ^oUDOIB, &c. ___ 

. la/’HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

i.* - 1 of J84 pages, with Illustrated Bupplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notablo Autotypes, post 
‘ free, One Shilling. _ 

UT07YPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

i ; :he autotype company, London. 

-^v/fESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

■ ■ .• r(*y .L art reproducers, 

J*!' ,i, 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.O. 

•ii k- G* Are t!ic nude representatives in Great Britain of 

y-tf II Li till 11 AN FST A ENGL, of Munich, 

-r^V b u . well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now initronimil*y the 
1 . 7ijP.i.liug l.oi,dou Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of im- 
.riant Plates always uu view. 

’rocess Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and heat Processes 
i the market, which arc si»ecially adapted to meet the wants of 
i. ill:«|it:»nans Ar< )i:**.d<»vists and tlu-s< emruged in the investigation 
ul publication "f Parochial and Diocosau Records. 

* J. C. DRUMJI(»Mi & co. invite attention to their 

v ye' improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

l ^ e Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 




TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, book Illustrations , 
rtf' Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,Ac., at a 
■ ' Specimens and price list ou application. 


viodcratecczt. 


- fficis: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBEARTf 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBBARY, Limited, 

80 to 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

2U, Brompton Road, S.W. j and 48, Queen Victoria8t.,E.C 

Gallons of Lather 

Ake Pbodugbd dy a Stick of 

VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d , 1/-, i/8, 2/-, and 2/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, »/-, and 3/-. 


Fifth Edition, Rcvitwl and Illustrated, price Js. 

rpHE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 

JL Histology and Embryology. By A. Milnks Maksiiau-M.D., 
T> Sc., F.R.S., lato Professor of Zoology in the Owens l ollege > ictonu 
University. 

Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 16, St. Ann’s Square. 

London: Smith. Ei.dhi k Co., 13. Waterloo Place. _ _ 

“ ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

m. DENS. Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays', 
from 9 a m. till gunnet. A.lmirtdon, If., ou Mondays *:d., childrcu 
alwave fid. The Insect House is now open. A Military Band will per- 
onn in the Gardcus, at 4 o’clock, every Satu rday till turther notice. 

-“ ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Cliancery Lane, Loudon. 

TWO-AN D-A-IIALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

U01V TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOK TWO GLINKAS r£» MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa rivE buillisos ter honth. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular,, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN80ROFT, Manaaer. 

To H.R.H. the PRI NCE of WALES. 
J^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
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THIS DAY, 2 vols., with Map, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKE 


By Rev. H. I). RAWNSLEY, 

Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


VOL. I.-CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 

VOL. II.—WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of WORDSWOET 


“ Canon Rawnriey’n * l iterary Associations of the English Lakes’ is second to none oi these 
(Raskin's * Stones of Venice,’ Hare’s vuluru*K on * Florence and Venice,* Ford’s 4 Handbook to 

Spain,’ &c.)_The season is just comimr wlun thousands of pilgrims will wend tbrir way, 

some heedlessly, many reverently, to 4 Wordsworth-country nntl 8outhoy-land.’ and we 
can only assure them that Canon Rawnsley’s guide-book will add a 11iou*»and-fold to the 
interest of every fetep they take thtre, and double the delight of every ri*ht they tee.” 

Leader in the iM'Oy Chronu | 


“ The snmmer tourist who may wish to repesple Lake laud with its emin •. 
pari will find much help in this book with its good map and index. Wi 
want he will be pretty sure to tiad.”— D^i'y News. 

44 The b:ok is always delightfully written. It has a map and an admirable . 
and places. It is just such a book as every one who visits the Lake District 
pleasi both thofp who are abl* to walk over the classic ground it cover*, and 
whose knowlul/e of its l>?auties, natural and acquired, must be derived from 


Crown 8vo, 236 pp., Is. 63. nit. • I Demy 8vo, 612 pp., 10s. 6d. n*t. 

PROFESSOR MACCUNN.—ETHICS of CITIZEN -1 DR. MACKINTOSH.—The NATURAL HU: 

SHIP. By JOHN MACCUNN, M.A., Frofersor of Philosophy in University College,! 

Liverpool. i 

“‘Ethics of Citvenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness, far exceeds the 
massive tomes in Avhu-h seciol gical philosophers ar* accustomed to impound the darknees of | 

their cogitations.The book stalls the reader on clear paths to conclusions on which conduct 

depends, and gives him for guidance no will-o’-wisp to dance before him, but a lantern to carry t 
in his hand .”—Foil Mali h'a^ttc. \ 

44 There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacPunn’s ‘Ethics of Citizen¬ 
ship ;* indeed, tin mholarly little trt'utiis mixed with braios . ..The book is written with 
conscience as well as with brains, and it may be described as a philosophic plea on behalf of a 
better, because a more tpirilual, conception of the sphere of tin claim* and duties of 
democracy.”— S/ral.^r. _ 1 

“ TLis is one of the best books of our time. It is not large, but in ita way it is great. It is j 
cot lengthy, but it is replete ; an 1 full oi the best things.” 

Leader in Lie ,poul Doily /w, June 11. 


of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Being a Study of the Doctrine of J- 
from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By WILLIAM MACh 
D.D. 

‘‘No more revolutionary book has ever appeared in Scat’and. Dr. Macl n*. . 
are stated with an almost brutal plainness winch leaves no room for misundf*- . 

“ It will be impossible for his readers to deny the high intellectual qualit; tr 
the tiuly Chiistian temper in which it is written. It is in tbi9 respect an exs. 
may be conceded on the dogmatic side of Christianity without loving its real ~ * 


WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 

THIS DAY, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 1 Is. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 

THE GIFFOP.D LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. ANDREWS FOR l.siO-92. 

By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A.Oxon., LL.D. D.C.L., 

Master of Bailiol College, Oxford, l*te Professor cf Moral Philosophy ia the University of 

GJa'gow. 

“We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this book. It may 
serve, an no Englu-h book has jet served, to mediate between philosophy and life.”— Mmd. 

“ The most valuable contribution made to tpeculutive theology for many years past ” 

Acndcmy, 

2 volp., demy 8vo, 32a. 

THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of IMMANUEL 

K \NT. By EDWARD CAIRD. 

“ At lari we have in EDglieh a critical exposition of ‘The Critical Philo«ophy of Kant’ 
which, L r thoroughness and ability, can held up its luad before ary similar attempt in other 
larguag* s.”— Acodany. 

2 vols , crown Svo, 8 p. 61. net. 

ESSAYS in LITERATURE and PHILOSOPHY. 

By EDWARD CAIRD. 

Vol. T —Dante in his Relation to the Theology and Fthicn of the Middle Ages- Goethe and 
Philosophy—Rousseau—Wordsworth—The Problem of Philcsoj by at the Present Time—Th« 
Genius of Carlyle. 

Vol. II.--Caiterianisra- -Metaphysics. 

Each Volume may be had sepirately, price 5s. net. 

SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, price Cm. net. 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION of 

COMTE. By EDWARD (-AJKD. 

*• Feives ss an admiiab’e introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, and 
the State.”— Athenaeum, _ 

Fcap. lto, 10a. Cd. net, with 5 Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, 4 Portraits and numerous 

Illustration*. 


PROFESSOR 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

MACCALLUM. 


TENNY; 


IDYLL8 of the KING and ARTHURIAN STORY from the 81XTEIN 
By M. W. MACCALLUM, M. A., Professor of Modern Literature ir. *■ * - 
Sydney. 

“In regard to Mr. MacCnllum’ii criticism of the ‘Idrila’ separately or ft* - ?•* 
pay him a high compliment, but one wed merited, to affirm that admirers o? • , 
i>olh pleasure and profit if they fail to avail themselves of this masterly book.” 

“ The history of a great legend and its literary fruits has seldom been wruit-n . 
scientiously and learnedly.” — 7Vw*-«. 

“It has b‘en left to Mr. MacCallmn to produce a study of the Arthur ic - 
reference to Tennyson’s attitude towards it, which ia at once the mac: a-L* t_ 
de’ibtrate of any of its kind.”—Jr tdc.ny. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

MR. BALDWIN BROWN.-STOICSand SAL. 

lectures on the Lat*r Heath on Moralists and on some Aspects »f ' v I 
Mediaeval Chunk, by the late JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, M \ v , 
Brixtcn Independent Church. 

" We can say advisedly that the absolute value of these lectures i* great ' - 
** The rips scholarship, the keen historical discernment, the width ofv.---. 4 
generous enthusiasm, the lot ty and almost austere conscience, which were ct-u-* -> 
author, are t.11 apparent in these noble lectures.”— htdeptHdatt. 

FIFTH THOUSAND, crown Svo, 6s. 

PRINCIPAL CAIRD.—AN INTRODUCE; 

tbs PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very Rev. JOHN CJ -■ 

Piicc pal BLd Vic 2 -Ch«ncellor of the University of Glasgow. 

Fcap. 8vo, pp. 283, 5s. net. 

MR. JACKS, M.P.—LESSING’S NAT LinK 

WISE. Translated ly WILLIAM JACKS. M.P. With anlntrodurivc 
FARRAIt, and 8 Etchings by William Strang. 


MR. JAMES 


Folio, £2 ?s. net. 

PATERSON.- 


-NITHSDAU 


Km i s . f R p-odia l ions in Photogravure from Water-Colour Dra - * 
PATER'ON, R 3 W. With Acompanjing Letterpress. 

Lar;c-Pap* r Edition. Proofs on French and Japan’s*'. £5 f 
Ordioary Impressions £2 2a. ne\ 

“ A. thi roughly c flight ful volume.” - Times . 

BE'OND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


DR. MATHER.—TWO GREAT SCOTSMEN— PROFESSOR JONES.—BROWNING as 


THE BKornEUS WILLIAM and JOHN HUNTER. By GEORGE R. MATHER, 
III D., F F.P.S G. 

“ Dr. MmUkt has been «he first to bring tog* t.her in one volume the events in the lives of 
th»* two brothers .. . Rri b ok is a most in’cresting one.”—.I 
•'The bo <k is copiously illustrated and well repays careful perusal.”— Lancet, 


Sol’ll 10AL ant RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By HENRY JONEi* M . 
Logic and Metaphysics m the University of St. Andrews. 

“ Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and hel 
topics surg-sted by his suM-ct with firm grasp and clear inBight.”— 7 Y.v'« 

‘‘A most absorbing volume. It ij fresb, thorough, and judicious with* ’ 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. j 

PROFESSOR J£BB.—HOMER: an Introduction PROFESSOR 


IN THE PRESS. 

JONES.—THE 


PHILOSOH 


to the Iliad and the Odyssey. F.*r the use cf School* and Colleges. By R. (J. JEB3, 
L ; tt.D., M.P., Proftsaor of Grci» k in the University of Gimbiidge. 


I.OTZE. By HENRY JONES, MA, Professor of L 
University of 6t. Andrews. 
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MR, T. FISHER UN AVI NS LIST. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. 

By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

With 300 Iilustra'ioBS by A. D. McCORMICK, and a Map. In 1 vol., super-royal Svo, 733 pp., clotb, gilt top, 31s. 6d. net. 


rn .— "A splendid record of a daring and adventurous 
scientific expedition.” 

andor l (Leader).—** The lover of art for att’s Rake will find 


in the numerous illustrations some of the most beautiful Beoimald Hionts in the Academy .—'* A lueid record of an 
transcripts from nature that have oyer adorned a book of explorer’s experiences, of ecientific work achieved, of 
travels.” ‘ mountaineering difficulties surmounted, of scenes of 


i th» »”• t/m —*• In Mr. Conway we have an observerof men—a 
Al I'll -whole heaven removed from the ordinary globe-trotter.” 

- _* -.owa nr* WiiYMi’Kn in the Daily Chronicle.—" It will long hold | 
f V u. h. chief place in the affections of th< se whose hearts are in 
the mountains.” ' 

; ^ V. A. B. CooLioGE in the Pall Mail Gazette .—“The book 's 1 
-.7 not merely the narrative of the best organised and most 
successful mountaineering expedition as yet made, it is a 


most valuable and minute account, baaed on first-hand almost new country; of novel mountaineering experiences, 

evidence, of a most fascinating region of the heaven- all set fortli with extreme literary skill.” 

soaring Himalayas.” Daily 'D'eyraph. -‘‘Perhaps no book of recent date gives a 

it i . . . •* .nnAui „„ 1 simpler, or at the same time more effective, picture of the 

iixald Hi ants in t he Academy. A lucid record of an truly wonderful mountain region* lying beyond the 

explorer*, experience, of ecientiflc work achieved, of . northern boundary of India than Mr. Conway*, striking 

mountaineering difficulties surmounted, of scenes of. , .Unquestionably valuable contributions to our 

beauty enjoyed.It has a freshness and immetliatenesa knowledge of the world. . ...Mr. Conwaj’s narrative de- 

of impression, a pleinainsto buoyancy and atmosphere, , s tbe flllIe8t rraiee „ the record of a brilliant and 

usually conspicuous by their absence in work* of the 1 successful joum?v.” 


usually conspicuous by their absence iu work* of the 


Clinton Dent iu the Westminster Gazette. —“Mr. Conwav’s 
book will live, and it deserves to livp, for it is a graphic 
record of good work done; of difficulties overcome by 
pluck, judgment, and determination ; of adventure in an 


Daily News.—** As a history of daring and endurance, com¬ 
bined with unfailing resourcefulness, alert intelligence, 
variety of knowledge, and qualification among its mcm- 
btrs, and artistic taste, it is a production of which Mr. 
Conway’s couutrymen may be proud.” 


PIERS PLOWMAN, 1303—1399: a Contribution to the History of English Mysticism. By J. J. 

« - - • J1 TdSERAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring Life,” &c. Photogravure Frontispiece and 25 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, clotb, gilt top. l?s.—Also, a FIXE EDITION on Japan 

Paper. Demy 8vo, vellum binding, gilt lettered, 21s. net. # ^ 

“BtT. Jueserand has once more made English literature his debtor by his admirable monograph on Piers Plowman.It is a masterly contribution to the history of our literature, 

i/ nr.nepirecl by wide study and rare delicacy of critical appreciation.”— Timed. . 

E " i. ** The work is marked by tbe felicitous insight and vivid suggestiveness that charm us in previous writings of the author.Extremely interesting illustrations. Saturday Review. 

j LIVES oT TWELVE^BAD MEN: Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By Various Hands. 

E lited by THOMAS 8ECCOMBE. Illustrated. Demy fivo, cloth, 16a. 

» On > mJAMES HEPBURN-Sir EDWARD KELLY—MATTHEW HOPKINS-GEORGE JEFFREYS —TITUS OATES SIMON FRA8ER—Colonel F. CHARTERIS— 
■» JONATHAN WILD—JAMES MACLAINE—GEORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD -THOMAS GRIFFITHS W AIN E WRIGHT—EDWARD KELLY—APPENDIX—INDEX. 

** Kneb life ha. been put into a emnpe'.ent nml, if the word can be used without ambiguity, a sympathetic hand.There has been a good deal of careful research, and tho writing is 

r— *" crisp, with original and audacious turns of phrase suitable to the subject.*'— Sc‘itxm<in. 

AMONG MEN and HORSES. By Captain Hayes, Author of “ The Points of a Horse.” With Portraits 

and nu merous oth er Illustration *. 1 vol., demy Svo, clo th, price 16 b. _____ [Next w*ek. 

,* THE MERMAID SERIE S.-^ew Volume. 

gTTHE COMPLETE PLAYS of RICHARD STEELE. Edited by G. A. Aitken. Photogravure Portraits. 

t . pmt Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, gilt top, price 10u 6d. net. 

“ Thin is a model edition, and a boon to students of the drama. Mr. Aitken has done hia werk well, with patience and judgment.”— Glohe. 

\ . DRAWING-ROOM DUOLOGUES. Written by Fred. M. Simpson, illustrated by Maurice Greiffen- 

. i HAGEN”. Crown Svo, cloth. 6 j. 

“A very acceptable volume. Mr. Simpson writes dialogue in a style that is at once pointed and natural, and it cannot be doubted that all—or nearly all - the dramatic pieces contained 
in the collection would act just as well as they read.Assuredly tills volume is welcome.”— D<niy Telegraph. 

r * SOUTH AFRICA: the Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, South African Republic, and all other 

Territories South of the Zambesi. By GEORGE M. TMEAL, of tho Cape Colonial Civil Service. (The New Volume of *• The 8to y of the Nations.”) Maps and Illustrations, 
ijl-'' Large crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

** A thoroughly workmanlike and readable volume.”—DaiVy 7V%/'f/i7i. _ ___ __ 

THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockett, Author of‘‘The Stickit Minister.” Fourth Edition. Cloth, gilt 

top, Gs. 

i* ’. ** Of < ipital mfrit.”— Saturday Her iete. “A strikingly realistic romance .”—Morning Post. “ Indubitably a fine work.”— St. James'* Cattle. 


** Of < ipital mfrit. ”— Saturd ay Rev iew. “ A str ikingly realistic romance .”—Mor nin g Po st. _ “ Indubitably a fine work.” — St. Ja mes's Gazette . _ 

THE STICKIT MINISTER By S R. Crockett. Sixth Edition. Cloth extra, 6s. 

“ Full (f strength and charms. Humour and pathos mingle with delightful effect.”— Speaker. 

CATHARINE FURZE-: a Novel. By Mark Rutherford. Third Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

** M uk Rutherford is a wiit°r of extraordinary force.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Both iu treatment and in style 4 Catharine Furze* recalls Mi*s Austen’s novel< .... A close comparison would cot result unfavourably to Mark Ru'herford.”— Times. 

BRAND. By Henrik Ibsen. A New Translation by F. E. Garrett. (The New Volume of “ The 

Cameo Berio?.”) Front. Half-bound pap*r boards, 3a. 6d. net.—Also an Edition printed on hand-made paper, with a Photogravure Fjoniupuce, limited to 250 c pies, each 
numb; red and signed, lCs. 6d. nit. 

“ It rendeit. the original vtrse in its melre3 rhymed throughout.Extremely literal.It is certainly not lacking in spirit .”—Satan lay Review. 

NATURE’S METHOD 'in the EVOLUTION "ofLIFE. Crown8vo,cloth7 3 h. 0d~ 

THE DRAMA of the APOCALYPSE. By En Dansk. Demy Svo, cloth, 0s. 

••Treated with great a bility and lite rary attractiveness.”— Dundee. Advertiser. _ 

N E W “ p S E y D O N Y M S.” 

YOUNG SAM and SABINA. By Tom Cobbleigh. | THE SILVER CHRIST. By Ouida. [m** 

____ _ _P aper, Is. 63. ; clotb, 2s. each. __ 

TU’O DELIGHTFUL NOVELS ivill appear in the SUMMER NUMBERS of THE CENTURY, 

beginning with the July Bart. 

“A.BACHELOR MAID.” By Mrs. Burton LOVE in IDLENESS.” By Marion Crawford, 

li.iKivldON, Author of ” The Anglomaniacs,” ** Sweet Bells.Out of Tune,” &c. I Author of “ Katharine Lauderdale,” “ Saradneaoi,” &e.,&e. 


ii \ UiviSON, Author of *‘ The Anglomaniacs,” ** Sweet BeUs Out of Tune,” &c. 


Price Is. 4d. Monthly. 
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TAT ANTED. — Nuremberg Chronicle, 

W folio, £jn lo,*. nflered - Meyer's British Birds 4 vola , folio, 
£12 ofl'ered—Tm. lms, a set, £4'» ; good price f*»r jK»rti»*n—Yule Marco 
Polo, 2 vuls., £.; given—Hi emu's Anacal.vpMK, *2 vola., £."> offered—Alpine 
Journal, set, £2" given. or £5 for V'ol. III.—Shaw's History of Stafford- 
slnre, £ifi 'lilered. t'.«ph sums for any of above given by Uii mh.es 
Lowe. B<cik Exporter, New Street, Liuminouam. I’urcels or Libraries 
purchased. E»tnhlishcd 4<> years. 


■JJNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

The University Court of the University of Edinburgh' will, on 
Mondav, H>lli duly next, or some suL>c>picnt day. proceed to the 
AlTof.NTMKNT of an ADDITIONAL EX AM IN Ell in CLASSICS 
in the University, fora peiiod of four years from 1st October next. 

The office van he held only hy a member of the General Council of 
one uf the Scottish Universities. 

The additional Examiner must examine (II for the Preliminary 
Examinations, (2) for Graduation in Aits, aud may he icpiired to 
represent the University for the next two years on the Joint Hoard of I 
Ex.unifiers of the Scottish Universities. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monday, Pth July next, sixteen copies of his application (one of which 
should tie sighed', and sixteen copies of any testimonials lie may 
desire to present. 

Appinnits who send in Testimonials must not send more than four. 

Particulars of reinuueiatiou on application. 

University of Edinburgh, M. C. Tailor, See. Cuiv. Court. 

JStli June, Pi'4. 

LAW LECTURES. 

r FHE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL 

A. STUDIES are prepared to receive APPLICATION’S hy 
Gentlemen willing to deliver, in LiverjKxd, a CuUKSE of TEN 
LECTUKES (with Classes) on 

(ft) EQUITY. 

(6) COMMON' LAW. 

The Courses will be consecutive, extending from January to June. 
Fee, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an allowance for tiavclliug ex¬ 
penses. Applications to t*e sent in ou or l>vf<>re the 3rd July. 

Address the 11 on. Sr.i hetaiiy, Liverpool Boatd of Legal Studies, Law 
Library, Liverpool. 


THEATRE8. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

vJ (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 

IlOSCOE CHAIR O F A R T. 

The Council invite APPLICATION'S for a PROFESSORSHIP of 
ARCH ITECTU RE. Fixed Endowment £:»7-> per annum, with share 
of fees from students mid other emoluments. The Professor will cou- 
dii' t Architecture Classes at the College, and will likewise act as 
Dihkctoh upon the representative Managing Board appointed to 
Conduct the newly constituted SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE and 
APPLIED ARTS for the City of Liverpool, supported from funds set 
apart for Technical and fomnu reial In-truction. The appointment 
will fce for five years, and llie Professor will 1 m- re-eiigi*de. Applications, 
with testimonials must be lodged with the Ri’.isikau by or l>eb>re 
July For further details apply to the Rloistrak, University 
College, Liven mol. 


(Sm TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE. DUNDEE. 

PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, aud elsewhere, KJ ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 


PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with 1’. F. Collikk, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

aA. Scientific, Literary, aud Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten hy Rayne 4 Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Straud, \V.C. 
Private r oom for dictation. Highest references. Translati ons. _ 

'THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 115, FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Lowest Charges. 11 iguest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Pi icn List115. Flc«t_Street. London. 

rpYPE-WRITING. — Author’s MSS. 

-JL plays. Reviews, and all Manuscripts promptly and accurately 
Type-written. Terms: Id. per folio(72 wordsi; or for 5 ,'hmi words and 
over, t*d. per l.ooo. Special Terms for Carbou Duplicates.—11. B. 
Fixwii k, il. B uxton Road , Chi ngford, Essex._ 

CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS' 

-JL promptly supplied ou moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

P U L A U & CQ., 37, Souo Sul ’a it E. _ 

B AEDEKER’S & _ B ADD E LEY’S 

TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

Now fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DIILAU 4 CO., 1.7, Soim Suev he, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20 , SOUTH FRKDF.niOK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

TA LOG UJ’.S post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum', 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Calahigi'r/i on application, 

AGENCY FO t AMERICAN B-miKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLER**, of 27 and 20 West LVird Street, New 
York, and 21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. «l. in* to call (lie 
attention of the KKAD1NG I't'BLIC to the excellent facilities 

( ’resented hy their Branch House in Loudon for filling, on the most 
arnurablu terms, ordeis for their own STANDARD I'CBLD'A- 
TIoN'S, and f r ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CAT A I.O GU ES scut on n;»; lication_ 

TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacaut. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October 1st. 

Application*, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, with 
referciioeh, should be sent to the undersigned, not latei than 7th July. 
F«*r further information apply to R. N. Ki.kk, Secretary. 


'J'HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

Tin* Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. Tho centres of examination arc St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Duinfiieh, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
loudoii. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-ou-Tyuc, Paisley, 
Tr iro, 4c. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to tlio Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


I^DUCATION.—Particulars as to best Mlaleg Kate 

•■—2 University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, SHALL WE FOBGTYir 
Messrs. Fred Terry, Macblin, Chas. Dalton. Jniw. ,v 
H. Flemming, H. Everetield, Herbert Budd; 

H. Ldgh, Ada Neilson, 1C. Harding**. and Juli»YtiL«e 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, ARMS AND TBMl* 
Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, James V.. 
A. E. W. Mason, O. Barnett; Meed amt a Alma Her. 
Ohas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. Preceded, at‘l, 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. Messrs. J. WeUh,6 
Foss ; Miss W. Fraser. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 0, THE MIDDLE HUY. I 
E. 8. Willard, Messrs. Royce Carleton, W. T. Lovell, Ls: 
Roe, H. Cane, F. H. Tyler, T. Sidney, Cecil Croftc®,C. Use 
Mpsdames Canninge, H. Cane, Nannie (Wdock, K u. 
Wakeman, Violet Armbruster, and A gnea Verity. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, MARRIAGE. Mews, frfer 
Brough, H. Hudson, C. F. Little, and Mackintosh; iso 
Lena Ash well, and Gerti ude Kingston. At 8.15, THE ('IP: 
MAIL. Messrs. Wilfred Draycott, W. H. Quinton, acc 
Matthews; Misses Vane Fcatheratone, Lilian Lee, )L&> 
Abbott, and Caulotta Addison. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE. Mr,Gr- 
Wyndhain, Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W 
Somerset, F. Worthing, F. Atherley ; Miss F. Colemu. K» 
P&ttie Browne, Miss Miriam Clements, and Mis Mvj31>jft 
Preceded, at 8.80, by MftS HILARY REGRETS. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE 
THIS EVEVING, at 8 30, 17. BYL. Madame SanhBas- 
hardt, Mines. Marthold, Grandet, Me!lot, Feylor, Mak ; 
Messrs. Guitry, Le Max, Deneubourg, Henri Desdiac^ 
Montigny, Angelo. &c. __ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hut.Mtttt 
Forbes RoberUon, Arthur Cecil, H. Kemble, C. BroekSdJ, 0. 
Hare, A. Bourchier, Aynesworth, Rock, DuMaurier, Sin.* 
Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Maude Millett, and Mrs. Bancroft. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr.W.E 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H-l'ama 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Mis^s Ads 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves. At 8, IS IJH 
EYES OF THE WORLD._ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15, A BUNCH OF VIOLm 
Mr. Tree; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould. G. W. 
Anson, Holman Clarke, C. M. Hallard; Mjss liiy Haabiuy 
Miss Audrey F'ord, and Mrs. Tree. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAUST. Mr.Iiuik;. 
Mi^s Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Wm. Terri?, Julius Kni^b; C 
Hague, Ilaviland, Tyars, Johnson, Harvey, Tabb, ALbtf 
Reynolds, Buckley, Belmore, Eapinopa, Seldon, Cushing; 
Misses Kate Phillips, Lacy, Forster, De Silva, M. A. Victor. 


NORTHERN 

NEWSPAPER 

KENDAL. SYNDICATE, 


Supplies high- 
class short and 
serial Action; 
bright sketches; 
articles on 
general snb- 


home or ahruii'i, may he obtained (free of charge) by 8cinliug a state¬ 
ment of retiuircmcuU to It. J. Lllvoi;, 51.A., 8 , Lancootcr Place, 
.Strand. 

TXR. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

-Ly snnvirF. INSTITUTE, at no, Cannon-Ptrc t, RC.,a BEGIS- 
TliATlDN I’l’l'.KAIJ for tho t'leiieal and Scholastic 1’rolossionH. 
Principal «*f 8cho.il«4 at lloinc and Abroad, Kectom, Vicars, and 
Assist ant Teachers, may Confidently rely up"ti the Doctor's long and 
variid experience m professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 

'T’O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

I- MRS in nil Parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full pailiculars and terms, Kent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac ; schools also recoin mended.—Address 
llr. G. B. 8 iocm:k, S, LaucoEtcr Place. Straud, W.V. 

T)KITISII MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

JL> SPULITT’BES.—St ituettes of Sennacherib, Assurhanipal. and ! 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
" Garden Scene," Winged Human-beaded Lion aud Bull.4c. Modelled 
j from the famous Niiuveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (pnrian). 

•* Interesting and faithful r< proiluetions.’’— Athnna-jim, Del. 7, lSpJ. 

I Descriptive Prospectus on application to Ali klu J auvis (Sole Pub- 
lisl or), 4.1. AVilles Ubad , London. N.W.__ 

TVTESSRS. j. C. DKUMMOND & CO., 

iV-L ART REPRODTJCERS, 

1 ', HENRIETTA STREET. C'OVENT OAKREN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR 11 ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Ai tist in PllDToGRA VuKE, now patronised by the 
leading liondon Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and host Processes 
tn the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those encaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial ami Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the reproduction of Works of Art , Original JfSS, 9 Designs^ 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <t c., Ac., at a moderate cost , 
Specimens and price list ou application. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET CoVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.IS, Christnuur Edition rf LIEU 
CHRISTOPHER COLUHBUS. Meter*. E. J. LomM. M- 

F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. S. LaieUaw, K 
Mtsdames Holland, Moore, Alice LeUibridge, 0. WhiShic 

E. Greville, Thorne, F. Wilton, M. Marshen, H. Boo's®, 
and Miss May Volid. Preceded by, at7.40, WH.VTHEEWlei- 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

TaiS EVENING, at 8.80, A SOCIiTV BCTTffiFO 
Mrs. I.angtry, Mieses Rote Lecleroi. K. Erinaley Ster.os. 
AValsiugham, L. Morand, B. Norton, E. Williams, 

G. Evieson; Mc.sis. W. Herbert, A. Btaamont, E. : ' ~ 

H. J. Carviii, S. Jerram, H. Templttou, 0. R. Stash, 

F. Kerr._ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.16, THE MaAQUEEADUa 
M r. George Al-xander, Meesre. Herbert Wariog. MfA 
H. V. Eamond, ian Roberteon, A. Vane-Temfs*.. re 
Webster, William H. Day, &c.; Misa OranTille, ■■ 

Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Fdw.rd Baker, sol Iba 
Patrick Campbell. _. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE JEREV Bllbl'-': 
Messrs. Willie Ed, min, E. Hendrie, C. Taget, D. OerfcM 
Roes, E. M. Sillward, B. Nainby; Mien Helen 
8usie Vaughan, May Edouin, Ednh Hylton. EmTT >> ; - 
Gracejaene, Lncy Wilson, Ace. At8, PARALLEL Ari 1 . . 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GO-BANG. Me<dsB«'„;;, 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Robei*'. »■- 
Lockett. Lydia Flopp, and Lctty Lind ; Messrs. ,' 

George Grossmith, jun., Arthur Playfair, George tts _• • 
F.dgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Shina St 
THE SIL VER HONEYMOON. _ __ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at (4, THE NKii R'jV. Mr. ; „ 
Grossmith.Messrs. J. D. Beveridge. J. lVaucfc 
den, K. Donglas, T. Palmer. F. V-lpe. '• ' . 
Mesdsmes Gladys Homfr,y, May Palfrey. L;™„ T , , 
Helena Dacre. Preceded, at S iO, by THE gEN.‘> 
WHIP. 
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MB. MEBEDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 

.ORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


[This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


Now Ready, large crown Svo, nearly 800 pageB, cloth, 6s., post free. 

IISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. 8KEATS. 

~W"XTP3I A. CONTINUATION TO 1801, 

By CHARLES S. Ml ALL. 

XTTK GII A 1:1)1 AN "It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
,rm, and from a Dissenter's point ol view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 

i a handy and convenient form.' ...... ... , 

TIMES.-" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
31-tain to retain its reputation.'’ ..... ... .. .. . 

TALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Readers will ilud here in a clear and attractive form much mformation which cannot 
:utlily be found anywhere else.” ___ 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

’HE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. l*y Kov. Alexander Maclaurn, D.D. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application ."—The Bookman. ... .. ... . . 

r. “ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautifu illustrations the same exquisite use of language, 
'.a d the nme direct heart searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaron (i works^^ p ulpil 

“ They are fully np to his old level, and are still unrivalled in their own manner British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

0 ATJL’8 PRAYERS. And otlicr Sermons. 

* * a. striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . The book ie full of helpful thoughts.’* 

Christian World. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

phb god op the amen. And other Sermons. 

“Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
unnot fail to both impress and charm the reader.*’— Methodist Times. 

, Uniform with the above, price 6i., poit free. 

ijigjj HOLY OP HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on tlio 14th, 15th, and 16th Ohapters of the 

Gospel by John. . . 

Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power. —Methodist Recorder. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. Anil other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address. Independent. 

London : ALEXANDER St SHEPHF.ARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 

and all Booksellers. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 


£4,700,000 

£9,000,000 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


INSTITUTION. 


PROFITS.- The whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, *4,800,000. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the ease of many Policies the original sums 
assured an now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 

48, Q-raoeohuroh street, London, E.C. ARTHUR H.VfITHF.R, Actuary and Secretary. 


- rv I n CUIDTQ RE-FITTED, Fine Irlah Linen, 2s.; 
WImiLw on I T\ I O or very best Irish Linen, returned 
ree, rcidy to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
ny sire, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. M., 4«. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. frl. Twilled 

> ight Shirts, 2*. lid., 3a. »d., 4s. 9d., or 5s. 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
’ UFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. fid. and 5s. fid. dor.; made exact to 

- mttern, 2a. 9d. half-doz., poet free. Napkins, 2a. fid. per dor.; Dinner 
: <s'apki ns, 4a. Od. per dozen; Table IQIQU I INFN 
^ ’loths, 2 yards square, 2 s. 9d. each, IfmlOri Llllfcll 

i yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6cl.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10id. each ; real 
rish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lid. per yard ; 
nd Linen Diaper, 8ld. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4|d. per yard; 
, ‘urplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. fid. dozen. LINEN 

► ’IUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. fid. perdorun; Damask Towels, 6s. fid. 
*erdozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. ench; Twilled Linen Pillow 

J ases, from Is. Id. ench. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
'hildren’s, is. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. fid. Hemstitched— 
jidles’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
heap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
losiery sent to any port of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 
.'oats of Arms, Initial*. &e , woven and embroidered. Samples and 
llustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. BTfiUOH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
jgRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

Q_’_and_ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

r_PIES. Also._ 


jgSSENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWAEE ol IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


HUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this Library. 


MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned (or the excellence ol Its process of high-clam 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Truiteei of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schxnalz, Ac., of Portraits by HoU, R.A., 
Oulesa, a. A.; l’ettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.E.A.; of the Fres-u 
in Guy s Hospital; ‘‘Spring,’’ by Herbert Draper, &c., A 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Phu. • 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen u< 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
U.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle- 
Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers ol Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotype*, poet free, Osk Shilling. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


MONDAY, JULYi. 

Valuable Collection of Pictures, Old Books, China, Cnriositiis, Ac. 

mb. j- c. STEVENS win SELL by 

1V_L AUCTION, at Ida CHEAT ROOMS, .IS, KINO STREET, 
COVENT HARDEN,on MONDAY, .Try 2nd. at half-P*!*. 1 * ITRjKJ;' 
the Valuable Collection ol PICTURES. ETCHINGS, OLD BOOKS, 
CHINA, CURIOSITIES, 4c, formed by the Rev I K Killits 
WILLIAMS; also a Collection of Watcr-Colonra au.l Oil Paintings, 

principally hy well-known Artistic , „ , _, 

On view the Saturday prior. 12 HU i, and Morning of Rale, and 
Catalogues had. _ 

Save £3 a Year 

Bt Shaving Youiiselp with 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 

Vinolia Shaving Sticks— Premier, 6d. Toilet, Is., Is. 0i. 
and 2b, 6d. Veetal, 2s. 

Vinolia Shaving Cakes— Premier, Is. Toilet, 2s. Ve»ial, 3-* 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NOTICE.-A New Serial 
Story by Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES will be 
commenced in the July 
Number of “TEMPLE 
BAB,” entitled “ THE 
ADVENTURESS.” 


A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 

Buck Work can be had separately, uniformly 
bound , price 6s. 

Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

A Beginner. [Just out. 

MRS. BLTGH. 

CO MET FI UP A8 A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SUE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

ALAS ! 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

LOVER or FRIEND ! 

FOR LILIAS. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

JSARBARA IIKATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
nURIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

OR RENTE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

ARDATH. 

THELMA. 

WORMWOOD. 

By MARY LINSKILL. 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
CLEVEDEN. 

TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

FROM MOOR ISLES. 

THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 

AI.DYTH. 

BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 


Eiohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Gay & Bird’s New Books. 


NOTICE. —First Edition Exhausted, Second Edition 
Now Ready. 

Fcap. 8vo, neatly bound in buckram, gilt top, 5s. 

THE ART OF TAKING A WIFE. 

By PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. 

Chajitcr. CON TBXTS. 

PROLOGUE. 

I. MARRIAGE in MODERN SOCIETY. 

II. 8EXUAL CHOICE in MARRIAGE: the Ait of Choosing 
Well. 

III. AGE ami HEALTH. 

IV. PHYSICAL SYMPATHY : Race ami Nationality. 

V. THE HARMONY of FEELINGS. 

VI. HARMONY of THOUGHTS. 

VII. THE FINANCIAL QUESTION in MARRIAGE. 

VIIf. THE INCIDENTS ami ACCIDENTS of MARRIAGE. 

XI. IIELL. 

X. PERGA Tory. 

XI. PARADISE. 

Yorkshire Post.—* 1 Deals boldly with the dark side of 

raanitd life.The volume is very tastefully got up, and 

deserves to be widely read, but, ai wo have said, it is not a 
book for youDg people.” 

Cinsjow lh raid.—** Mantegaz/i baldly invites us to look at 
the matiuno! id problem from the man’s punt of view.” 

Sue. -“The whole work is alive with liturary taste, and the 
English publishers are to be sincerely congratulated and 
thanked for introducing so healthy an exposition to English 
readers. It cannot be questioned that the number of these 
readers will be legion.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION 

AID 

THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. 

J-ic'sh Chronicle .— “ Written in a fair and sympathetic 
spirit, and for that reason demands more time and space than 
can be devoted to it this week.” 

Financial Xncs —“Full of interest, well written, and will 
amply repay perusal, whether the reader be a specialist in the 
subject or not.” _ 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Comp : 1 

NEW BOOKS. j 


AMONG THE MOOI, 

Sketches of Oriental Life. 

By G. MONT BAUD, Author of “In Egypt” fe 
Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, l f j. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited tj IT • 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed cn 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

“ A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant jfS- 
Morocco than are to be found in sober and sdidv'/ro c_. 
dilapidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam."—5 - 

TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICA 

INDIANS: their Ancient Earthworks and T?r 
By Vice-Admiral LINDE3AY BRINE (JDc:-: 
Council of the Royal Geographical and HaEujtS- . 
Author of “ The Taepiog Rebellion in Ctun%: a Nc* 
of its Rise and Progress.’* With 2 Maps, S Plan*. 
page and 12 Text Cute. 1 voL. demy 8vo. cloth. 2 s 
“ The most interesting chapters in the book are * 
deal with Palenque and Uxmal, the most fan.s> :t 
ruined cities of Mexico and Yucatan . ...his pse-ic-rr*- 
phasantly-written narrative of his visit to tht.x nl.v 
places.”— Times, June 15,db9i. 

REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 

POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ABTHCH. • 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, doth, 16s. 

“We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a very inters r. 
informing book, the illustrations to which aie • 
life and reality .**—Daily Chronicle. 

‘•Many interesting stories illustrative of die? s:i 
punishment in India are recorded in Mr. Arthur’ 5 hi 
He concludes his narrative chapters with an urgen*. p’-.i 
police reform in India, based upon the wanner zmz J 
recent occurrences of a very disquieting character."-r 

FEDERAL BRITAIN ; or, Unity ar. 

Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE L&BIlLL- ! 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Aulltr 
“The Early History of the Colony of Yletoru.' W 
Chapter on “ Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEu. : 
CLARKE, R.E , K.C.M.G. Crown 8ro, cloth. 

Mr. Labilliore’a book is an extremely useful and ia* 
contribution to a great subject that appeals povjrfuliT*.: 
imagination and the patriotic sentiment of us all. xiftir 
the * old country ’ or scattered over the world. ”-/«> J'-l . 

IN the LAND of the TUI: My Jowl | 

in New Zealand. By Mis. ROBERT WICSO.V. £• j 
trateJ. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. j 


JACK’S PARTNER, and other Stories. 

By STEPHEN FIBRE. Wiih Introduction by JOSEPH 
HATTON. Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
Smtnmnn .—“Admirably told, and will afford an hour or 
two’d pleasant eD.i >yment.” 

World.—** Vivid, graphic, and humorous.” 

THE RULERS of the MSDITER 

BANE AN. By RICHARD HARDING DAVI8. Author 
of “Gallegher,*, “ Van Bibbler,” 6c c. Crown 8vo, charm¬ 
ingly Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Otobr .—“A book of travel of more than oidioaiy interest 

and value.The woodcuts and other pictures are as neatly 

arranged as they are numerous and well finished.” 

A PURITAN PAGAN. By Julien 

GORDON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. 

Literary World .—“ The author may be congratulated on a 
story so powerful and taking.” 

Son .— 1 “ A novel that should be a great success.” 

A GUIDE to PALMISTRY. By Mrs. 

ELTZY EASTBR-HENDER80 S. 21-no, Illustrated, 
white cloth, ornamented with silver, 2 j. Gd. 

Tablet.—** From the mere reading of this volume you can 
practice the art upon yourself, your friends, and the world at 
large. For, mark you, there are some parts of the hand that 
can be read without one’s consent.” 


ON SUNNY SHORES. By Clinton 

SCOLLARD. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. A 
charming volume of Travel in Great Britain, Italy, 
Greece, Hyria, &cc. 

Daily Telegraph.— “ It tells pleasantly enough—generally in 
prose, but occasionally in melodious verse—of a boating 
excursion up the Wye, of a ramble about Ambleside, and an 
Isle of Wight pilgrimage.*’ 

Scotsman .—“ Miss Randolph has illustrated with deftness 
and taste a charming book of travel.” 

MomOig ro*t.—“ The book suggests a collection of sketches 
in water colours, being fresh, bright, and artistic.” 

San .—“ Very dainty to handle, and exceedingly pleasant to 
rjad.” 

ALDRICH’S POEMS. Demy 8vo, 

fine engraved Portrait and Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 
A New and Complete Edition, suitable for the Library. 


London : 

GAY & BIRD, 5, Cmaxdos Street, Strand. 

Agency for American Books. 


DANTE C. ROSSETTI and fc 

PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By HIE 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Beproduetixi 
Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo. cloth, I2s. 6d. 

“Regarded as an appreciation of the wider egnifa’ 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical tw-x 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and lacs 
contribution to the literature of the subject Tfce?G- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make tb :■** 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art”-r:- 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival By Syduej 

CHRISTIAN, Author of “Lydia.” 2 vok, crjvaf 
cloth, 12s. .. 

“ A wholesome as well as a graceful book, Mloj 
and whimsical touches; and written with a deodd op¬ 
tion of style.”— Athenaeum. . , 

“ It is a surprise and a refreshment in these day* of ns 
and melancholy heroines to meet with one so wellcoa ^ 
life, of so cheerful a countenance, as is the yonofU^ 
gives her name to Sydney Christian’s novel, ‘omm- - 
author has the gift of presentation, his characters • 
clearly, his descriptive passages have brilliant 
effect; the talk throughout is spontaneous.... .The<-***- 
freshness is on the book.”— Daily Xews. , , 

“ At last we have a sUry of a woman and of 
which may be read with satisfaction and pleasure =*- .! 
Survival,” by Sydney Christian, is a remarkable wot* 
sense. It la rarely original and not eccentric, it ui ww - 
and not pretentions, it is interesting as a nsnsuu: j* • 
tremely clever as a study of character, it ia writtmm^p- 
English, and abounds in humour of a quiet, delwtw*^- 
‘ Sarah ’ is a gem ; so is her old unde Dan, who R^_. 
prim and proper sister Rachel by observing th%tbei‘ 

to say it never enters Sarah’s head to be grateful 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE 

EDITH E. CUTHELL. S role., assn Sro 1 
“ A stery that will unquestionably intireat 
readers.”— Scotsman. .. ,..v 

“ The author gives a very pleasant and fsnofui un¬ 
refined and touohing love story, of whichi sbeintf;■ ■ 

circling garland of roses and laurels for the figure« * 


FIRE ISLAND. By George 

FENN, Author of “The BUck Bar? y ' 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 6s. 

“ The book is always lively and amusing.’ -Sc« ; 

The EMIGRANT SHIP. ByWj?' ; 

BUSSELL, Author «f “The Wreck of the Or*!® 1 ' 
New end Cheeper Edition. Crown 8vo, 

“ The atory ie capitally told, and full of taw 1 , 


London : Sampson Low, Makston 4 Coktd’.' 
St. Dunatan’a House, Fetter I«n©, 
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' ■** ' Mt’ncvaVs Memoirs of Napoleon. Translated by 
- Robert H. Sherard. Yol.I. (Hutchinson.) 

o: " 

> a Cue late Baron Monoval was one of the 
private secretaries of Napoleon from 1802 
,-* 7 ; o 1814, and was, perhaps, the most con- 
idential of these functionaries. He sur- 
zived until Louis Napoleon had climbed to 
‘ 'L power, and some time previously composed 
these memoirs, which, after more than forty 
~Y years, have at last been published. They 
-- have evidently been fused into the narrative 
; of Thiers, a friend of the author who has 
---■ praised him highly; and whole chapters 
3 “merely refer to well-known events of that 
‘drama of marvels—the Napoleonic era. 
I -The work, nevertheless, is of real value, 

- and we have read the first part with un- 
iY flagging: interest. The historical judgments 
-of Meneval hre, indeed, often unjust: he 
( .is singularly unfair in all that he says 

- -' of England ; and he is inspired with intense 
Y' Bonapartist prejudice. But he has brought 
\ ... the living Napoleon clearly before us in a 
'.“'portrait, flattering, no doubt, but essentially 
. true to nature; and he has shown us what 

Y the emperor really was—at the head of his 
armies, in his council of state, as the ruler 

Y of France, as the lord of the continent, 
above all, in the round of his daily life, and 

- in the circle of family and home. It is 
,;j.lright that this grand, yet most attractive, 

(.'(. image should be reproduced, and set in its 
“ true place, were it only to dissipate the 
_ false illusions spread abroad by a herd of 
JY ignoble slanderers, and too thoughtlessly 
caught up in England, and to do justice 

Y to one of the greatest leaders of men. 

; It is curious, indeed, that within the 

„ last twelve months the reminiscences of 
two of the chief functionaries of the 
. Empire have been given to the public ; and 
' the judgments of l aequier and of Chaptal, 
r Y: with some distinctions, correspond, in the 
main, with those of Monoval. The work, 
.-V we should add, is well edited by the grand- 

Y son of the distinguished author, and the 
translation is fairly done, on the whole. 

■ Moneval was born in 1778, and witnessed 
JS ’•'’-he Revolution in its worst phases. He 
3 became acquainted with Louis Bonaparte at 
. ;he house of Palissot, an old man of letters, 

.' - who had written satires for the Ancien 
Regime, and served, for a few months, in 
j; £ he army under the law of the Conscription 
. ">assed in 1798. He saw Louis throw into 
he fire a rough draft of the famous essay, 

, the “means of securing the happiness 
Atf^f man,” sent by Napoleon to the literary 
u ■ uehool of Lyons, and filled, as we know, 
YY'with the philosophy of Rousseau. One 
.passage only attracted his notice ; “ It was 


a kind of presentiment of his future destiny 
which the great, august, and unhappy man 
had that day. This is the sentence quoted 
literally : 1 Great men are meteors, destined 
to burn, to light their age.’ ” 

A copy of this performance is still ex¬ 
tant; it will be found in Jung’s book on 
Napoleon’s youth. It bears, in our judg¬ 
ment, no mark of genius, and, penetrated 
as it is with the trashy cant of an 
“ ideology ” repugnant to the author’s 
nature, it was probably written against the 
grain. The following anecdote, touching 
Jean Jacques and his influence on the 
movement of 1789-93, shows what the First 
Consul thought of that dreamer; as an 
estimate of that great ruler of himself, 
formed when he had appeared as the saviour 
of France, corresponds with profound re¬ 
marks made at St. Helena, after the losses 
and reverses of years : 

“ Arriving before the Ho des Peupliers, the First 
Consul paused before the tomb of Jean Jacques, 
and said that it would have been better for the 
repose of France had this man never existed. 
‘ And why, Citizen Consnl ’{ ’ said Girardin. 
‘ It was he who prepared the French Revolu¬ 
tion.’ ‘ I should not have thought, Citizen 
Consul, that you had any reason to complain 
of the Revolution.’ ‘ Well,’ answered he, ‘ the 
future will show whether it would not have 
been better for the peace of the world that 
neither I, nor Rousseau, had ever lived.’ And 
so saying, he continued his walk with a dreamy 
air.” 

From letters published by Moneval many 
years ago, and reappearing in this volume, 
it seems evident that, as Marbot, too, says, 
the Directory had decided to recall Napoleon 
from Egypt long beforo the General set 
sail from that country. This disposes of 
the charge made by Lanfrey and others, that 
the warrior of Italy was a deserting traitor, 
compared indeed by Jung to Bazaine, in 
the fool fury of revengeful faction. Moneval, 
through his intimacy with Louis, became a 
secretary of Joseph Bonaparte, and was 
present at the negotiations of Luntiville and 
Amiens. His reminiscences of these events 
contain nothing new, and are only remark¬ 
able for the aversion he shows to England 
—a sentiment pervading the whole volume. 
At Morfontaine he saw Napoleon for the 
first time: 

“ He was very affable to everybody. He 
neglected his affairs to give himself up to the 
pleasures of the fete. The library of the 
chateau, in which he worked, was almost 
entirely deserted during these days. He con¬ 
versed with each on his speciality; ho even 
spoke of music with Garat.” 

Meneval dwells on the noble reforms of 
the Consulate—the Concordat, the restora¬ 
tion of order in France, the establishment 
of a firm and just government, the Legion 
of Honour, the Code Civil, national educa¬ 
tion, and the general amnesty—with an 
admiration that history has confirmed. This 
was the splendid prime of Napoleon’s reign, 
passed over by detractors, and but little 
known to Englishmen. The First Consul 
towered over all the Frenchmen of the day 
in his conception of administration, of law, 
of domestic government, and especially of 
the needs and the desires of the nation. 
His sympathy with religion is thus attested, 
and, we have no doubt, was part of his 


nature : the child of a godless age, he had 
yet a real faith in God, like all men of the 
highest order of mind :— 


“ Bonaparte was sincerely religious—I may add 
a true Catholic. His detestation of the free- 
thinking cynicism which preaches contempt for 
religion—which was considered, on the contrary, 
by him as the basis of morality and decency— 
was as great as his horror for the bigotry which 
fetters human intelligence. . . . His respect for 
the doctrines of the Gospel was the outcome of 
his convictions and early training.” 


In 1802 Meneval became a private secre¬ 
tary of Napoleon, in the place of the 
worthless Bourienne, whose Memoirs, he 
says, are largely apocryphal. He was in 
office, we have seen, until 1814, and was an 
attendant of Marie Louise for some time 
afterwards ; a work he has written on the 
Empress has been long out of print. This 
volume only comes down to the Peace of 
Presburg, the apogee, perhaps, of Napo¬ 
leon’s reign; and we can merely glance at 
the great events of these years. Meneval 
is quite wrong in his conception of Pitt, as 
an enemy of France ever intent on war; 
and equally so in his assertion that Pitt 
retired from office to allow the Peace of 
Amiens to be made. He throws on Eng¬ 
land the whole blame for the renewal of 
the war, forgetting the First Consul’s con¬ 
tinental policy, and especially Selmstiani’s 
mission to Egypt; and this view is unjust 
and even absurd, though England was not 
in all points in the right. It is likely 
enough, however, that at this crisis Napo¬ 
leon was not desirous to take up arms ; his 
mistake was that he thought he could bully 
Lord Hawkosbury, and forgot that he had 
to reckon with Englishmen. The following 
shows the author’s point of view, and 
recalls the animus against England he 
always displays: 

“Napoleon was forced to acknowledge that 
there was neither armistice nor peace to be 
hoped for from this irreconcileablo enemy, and 
ho had nothing further to rely on than the 
superiority of his power and unusual means, 
for it was war to the death. It became, from 
that moment forward, his sole occupation to 
throw back on England all the harm that sho 
engaged to inflict upon us.” 

The war, impartial history will record, 
was an appalling misfortune to the estate 
of man in all parts of the civilised world. 
It is vain now to try to apportion the blame; 
but the great Powers of the West, we 
devoutly hope, will learn from the past to 
avoid a strife in the future, which could only 
be a curse to themselves and to humanity. 

Meneval describes at length the prepara¬ 
tions for the descent on England, tho 
marvellous arrangements of the Camp of 
Boulogne, and the discomfiture of Yilleneuve 
ending at Trafalgar. We shall only remark 
that the author is convinced that Napoleon 
meant to invade our shores; and this certainly 
is the true view, though Admiral Colomb, 
following Metternich, has expressed doubts. 


‘ ‘ It has been said that the plan of an invasion of 
England was only a feint. The reason alleged 
is that the imminence of a continental war 
must have made Napoleon give up all idea of 
absenting himself from the continent with his 
best army. As a matter of fact, never was 
there more earnest or sincere planning.” 
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The author’s account of the conspiracy of 
George, and of the events that followed, is 
most unfair to England, like the accounts 
of nearly all French historians. We ought 
not to have had Cadoudal in our pay ; we 
ought to have looked more sharply after 
the Comte D’Artois and the murderous 
plots of wicked emigres ; but that English 
statesmen lent themselves to deeds of blood 
is an infamous and ridiculous charge. Nor 
can it be forgotten that at this very time 
Napoleon was stirring up rebellion in 
Ireland—conduct which justified reprisals 
of the same kind. Meneval describes the 
affair of the I>uc D’Enghien at length, but 
adds nothing to what is already known. 
Unquestionably Talleyrand was morally to 
blame; unquestionably Napoleon had solid 
grounds to watch and even to punish the 
Bourbons. But this does not excuse the 
tragedy of Vincennes; and it is incredible 
that the First Consul would have forgiven 
Beal for not being on the spot in time, if, 
as Meneval asserts, Beal had orders to stay 
the proceedings and to report on the subject. 
The following is mere sophistry; and the 
execution of the Due, if it can be palliated, 
cannot be, in any sense, justified : 

“ Napoleon fulfilled a painful duty, as head of 
the government; and, instead of charging him 
with a crime, one should rather pity him for 
having been placed in the necessity of accept¬ 
ing all the odium of the act.” 

Meneval dwells on the events that caused 
the rise of the Empire, but we shall pass 
over this part of his narrative. A remark 
made by Napoleon to Joseph, when the 
coronation was over, is characteristic of the 
strong love of family the Emperor felt: 

“‘Joseph,’ he cried, as he looked at his 
brother and himself clad in the attributes of 
power, ‘ if father could see us ’! This reflec¬ 
tion was inspired less by pride than by a family 
feeling, which in Napoleon’s heart towered 
shove the intoxication of glory and the 
iplendours of supreme rank.” 

We shall not refer to Austerlitz and the 
dazzling period when the Empire seemed 
assured and permanent: all this is to be 
found in numberless histories. Mcneval’s 
sketches of the leading men of the Consulate 
and of the Empire are, on the whole, just; 
and the same may be said of his account 
of the institutions of the,* day. He truly 
remarks that the Conseil d’Etat was the 
most important of the bodies of the state ; 
and that, as many witnesses have said, its 
deliberations were quite untrammelled :— 

“ Napoleon felt respect for those who did not 
blindly subject their opinions to his own. 
They had no reason to repent having freely, 
and in good faith, expressed their way of 
thinking. H’S confidence even was forfeited 
by those who abdicated their independence 
Leforo him.” 

We turn to the most interesting part of 
this work, the author’s account of the 
inner life of Napoleon, in his closet and 
in the domestic circle. His intellectual 
activity, ns we know, was intense—he could 
work without a pause for twelve or fourteen 
hours—but it was perfectly ordered, and 
for that reason fruitful. 

“ His ideas developed, as he dictated, with an 
abundance and a clearness which showed that 
his attention was firmly riveted to the subject 


with which he was dealing; they sprang from 
his head even as Minerva spiang fully armed 

from the head of Jupiter.The various 

subjects were arranged in his head, as though 
in a cupboard. ‘ When I want to interrupt 
one piece of work,’ he used to say, ‘ I close the 
drawer in which it is, and I open another. 
The two pieces of business never get mixed up 
together, and never trouble or tire me. When 
I want to go to sleep, I close up all the drawers, 
and then I am ready to go off to sleep.’ ” 

As everyone knows, he repeatedly worked 
at night—a habit he had acquired in his 
campaigns, for reports from the front usually 
came in at night: 

“ Be here to-night at one o’clock, or at four 
in the morning, we will work together. . . . 
He used to make his appearance, dressed in his 
white dressing-gown, with a Madras hand¬ 
kerchief round his head.” 

To Meneval, as to all who were dependent 
on him, Napoleon was a most considerate 
master: 

“ When the work was finished, and sometimes 
in the midst of it, he would send for sherbet 
and ices. He used to ask me which I preferred, 
and went so far in bis solicitude as to advise 
me which would be better for my health. 
Thereupon be would return to bed, if only to 
sleep for an hour, and could resume his slumber 
as though it had not been interrupted.” 

The simplicity of Napoleon in his home 
life—a rare interval in a grand drama of 
action, and a sign of real greatness—has 
struck many observers: 

“ In his retreat at La Malmaison Napoleon 
appeared like a father in the midst of his 
family. This abnegation of his grandeur, his 
simple and dignified manners, the pleasing 
ways and gracious familiarity of Madame Bona¬ 
parte, had a great charm for me. In our 
leisure moments the First Consul used to go 
over his bookcases with me, telling me what 
books I ought to read. ... I had expected 
to find him brusque and of uncertain temper, 
instead of which I found him patient, in¬ 
dulgent, easy to please, by no means exacting, 
merry with a merriness which was often noisy 
and mocking, and sometimes of a charming 
bonhomie." 

The kindness of the Emperor to his 
kindred is attested by a whole -host of 
witnesses, whose evidence has been put 
together by M. Arthur Levy. As to these 
relations we shall only remark that Meneval 
rejects with contempt the infamous false¬ 
hoods associated with the names of Horten se 
and Pauline: 

“ Madame Louis Bonaparte gave birth to a 
son ten months after her marriage. The 
partiality of the First Consul for this child 
may have strengthened these lying rumours, 
spite of their proved absurdity.” 

Napoleon was anything but a selfish 
despot: he identified self with the grandeur 
of France; he staked and lost all in this 
hazard: 

“ All the powers of his ambition were strained 
to render the French nation great and pros¬ 
perous. He never spoke of France but in 
terms of affection. France bad no rival in his 
heart, nor in his mind; her greatness was the 
object of all his thoughts, the opiuion which she 
had of him was his constant preoccupation.” 

This estimate of Napoleon errs on the 
side of eulogy; but it is infinitely more just 
than the wicked detraction of the slanderers, 
who have tried to defile that great name. 


“The revelations, which time will bring, - 
show Napoleon raised on the summit of r 
ness, by means of which morality approvf- 
will show him free from all baseness, stn.- 
forward, magnanimous, exempt from lev 
sions, endowed with every kind of cot. 
constantly occupied with the care of amdr 
ing the condition of humanity, and ti 
moved by the noble ambition to have a- 
to make of France the most glorious at: 
most prosperous of nations—ambition toor- 
perhaps, in a worn-out society, for tt- 
juvenation of which time, as well as th<: 
stancy of fortune, were lacking to him.” i 

We would quote more had we not oar. I 
our limits; we shall look forward tori 
remainder of this work with interest. 

William O’Connor Mueef 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF “ BRAND.” 

Brand : a Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. 1 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated in the orifr 
metres, with an Introduction and fe 
by C. H. Herford. (ELeinemann.) 
Brand: a Dramatic Poem. By Hear; 
Ibsen. Translated into English Yen? 
the original metres by F. Edmut: 
Garrett. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The most striking difference between the?- 
two volumes is to be found in the length 
their Introductions, Prof. Herford’s exit¬ 
ing to ninety pages, and Mr. Garrett’s '• 
nine. That of Mr. Garrett, though soe? 
what dictatorial, is very much' to the pair 
and we have great sympathy with his so;r. 
for symbol-weaving Ibsenites. Certaic; 
“ there is a broad simplicity about ti- 
central motive of ‘Brand,’” and “ it is u- 
simple central motive which gives it 
poignancy”; but, as Prof. Herford poir.- 
out, this “very fascinating and suggest: 
poem is also a distinctly complex and difc; 
one, and its difficulties are far from disclose 
themselves completely at first sight.” 

Mr. Garrett’s contemptuous rejection:: 
any meaning in the hawk is as rash as M; 
Wilson’s statement (in the preface to his pr - 
translation) that “ Ibsen’s mind, essential ' 
and strongly inquisitive, is as unwilling ■■ 
it is unable to teach anything”; andn?’ 
that most of us have read “ Brand,” it- 
time has come for the appreciation of Pra: 
Herford’s masterly and lucid interpretaw 
There happens, in this case, to be a «:• 
tain amount of positive evidence concern;:;? 
the moods and methods in which “ Bran! 
was composed, which naturally forms i- 
groundwork of Prof. Herford’s analp- 
It seems certain that Ibsen began the *«> 
with the intention of satirising the N* 
wegian people— 

“ A little pious in the pew, 

A little grave—his fathers’ way— 

Over the cup a little gay— 

It was his fathers’ fashion too ! 

A little warm when glasses clash, 

And stormy cheer and song go round 
For the small Folk, rock-will'd, rock-bonni. 
That never stood the scourge and lash. 

A little free in promise-making: 

And then, when vows in liquor will'd 
Must be in mortal stress fulfill’d, 

A little fine in promise-breaking. 

Yet, as I say, all fragments stiff, 

His faults, his merits, fragments all, 
Partial in good, partial in ill. 

Partial in great fixings and in small: 

But here’s the grief—that worst or best 
Each fragment;. 0 ! him wrecks the rest." 
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;Che idea of a priest who should awaken 
.ho people to a sense of their own littleness 
.ras partly founded on the life of his friend 
--or. A. X.ammers. 

But Henrik Jaeger goes too far in saying 
—[Life of Henrik Ibsen, translated by Clara 
■ Bell) that “what Ibsen has tried to create 
'- is an ideal contrast with the reality he is 
'satirising: and this has determined the 
aspect of the man,” that Brand “ was 
planned as a contrasting image”; for, as 
"Prof. Herford has pointed out, the satiric 
-'-motive was gradually overpowered by the 
tragic, and “ the ideal type grew human and 
individual; the Titan going forth with 
drawn sword against the world became a 
— struggling and agonised soul, swayed by 
doubts and entangled by illusion.” In 
other words, the didactic element is merged 
in the dramatic, and the interest centres in 
the development of individual character. 

Prof. Herford maintains further that 
' Brand, “the man who had hated in the name 
of love, and slain out of very passion for 
life,” is “ Ibsen reduced, if one may say so, 
•- to simpler terms, and at the same time 
raised to a higher power.” The phrase is 
1 dangerously ingenious ; and we are inclined 
s to question its truth, among other reasons 
: because, as Herr Jaeger remarks, Brand “ is 
a creation of the imagination, not a figure 
from real life.” However that may be, 
f there are undeniably very strong points 
of sympathy between Ibsen and Brand, 
which Prof. Herford has clearly estab- 
lished; and they emphasise the perversity 
with which Mr. Bernard Shaw regards 
, “ Brand ” as a satire on Christianity, and 
" forces its teachings into his formula— The 
Quintessence of Ibsen ism —“that conduct must 
j justify itself by its effect upon happiness and 
not by its conformity to any rule or ideal.” 

The poem “ represents an heroic attempt 
to spiritualise society by a teaching which 
saps its human basis ” ; and “ the gist of the 
" whole is ethical . . . the faith which in- 
] spires it is the faith in the spirit of man— 
the one eternal thing ”: 

“ But there Is One that shall abide ; 

The Spirit, that was never bom. 

That in the world's fresh gladsome Mom 
. "Was rescued when it felt forlorn, 

That built with valiant faith a road 
Whereby from Flesh it climbed to God, 

Now but in shreds and scraps is dealt 
The Spirit we have faintly felt; 

But from these scraps and from these shreds, 
These headless hands and hanclless heads, 
c These torso stumps of soul and thought, 

A man complete and whole shall grow, 

:i And God his glorious child shall know, 

:< His heir, the Adam that he wrought.” 

i And 

“to follow out any one course rigorously in¬ 
volves more Will, calls more Spirit into play, 
than to follow several partially. Hence wo 
reach Brand's paradox, that to ‘ sacrifice ’ less 
than all is worse than to sacrifice nothing, and 
the terrible formula ‘ all or nothing,’ with 
which he • pierces the bosom ’ of a • humane ’ 
and compromising age. The formula is thus, 
in spite of its intensely theological colouring, 
a product of ethical and not of theological 
ideas. To fall short of absolute service is no 
doubt infidelity to God ; but the root of Brand’s 
fierce denunciation of it is that it is infidelity 
to character. 

‘ To thy own self be true; 

And it mnst follow, as the night the day, 

Thon const not then be false to any man.’ ” 
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“ A large majority of those who know the 
original,” says 1’rof. Herford, “believe that it 
marks an epoch in the literature of Europe. 
Nothing in English literature in the least re¬ 
sembles a work, which is nevertheless peculiarly 
fitted to impress and to fascinate the Engiisli 
nature. But those who can imagine the pro¬ 
phetic tire of Carlyle fused with the genial cerve 
and the intellectual athleticism of Browning, 
and expressed by aid of a dramatic faculty to 
parallel which we must go two centuries back¬ 
ward, may in some degree understand that 
fascination.” 

Ia attempting to reproduce this master¬ 
piece, Prof. Herford and Mr. Garrett have 
adopted the same methods. Both have 
used the original metres—“ the iambic and 
trochaic varieties of the four-beat line, with 
an irregular rhyme-scheme ”—(which Ibsen 
chose because “he wanted a verse in which 
he could career where he would, as on 
horseback”); and both have aimed, generally 
speaking, at a line-by-line translation, 
though “ the order of lines forming part of 
the same sentence has been modified with¬ 
out reserve.” Thero can be no question, 
we presume, that these methods are right, 
and it seems to us that they have boon 
justified by signal success. 

Of the two versions Prof. Herford’s, while 
not shrinking from the rapid transitions of 
mood in the original, is throughout literary 
and poetic; Mr. Garrett’s is rugged and 
colloquial. The differences may be readily 
illustrated by quoting from Mr. Garrett the 
description of the Norwegian peoplo which 
wo have already given in Prof. Herford’s 
words: 

“ A little smug (on holy days); 

A little true to old-time ways; 

A little sensual when he sups— 

(His fathers were so, in their cups); 

A little ardent when in hall 
Sounds festal song about the small. 

But rock-embattled, rock-born folk 
That never bore with stick or stroke; 

A little lavish in his pledges; 

A little snivelling, when he edges 
(Sober) from what his lips but ill-meant, 

E’en liquor-loosened, for fulfilment. 

But all, you see, is just a little ; 

He fails—a jot; succeeds—a tittle; 

In gross and detail, he’s a fraction 
Of good and ill, of thought and action ; 

And .very fraction (that’s the pest of them) 
Completely cancels all the rest of them.” 

An excess of the two manners produces 
the result that Prof. Herford’s English is 
sometimes inappropriately erudite, as in the 
use of “ bight ” for “ bay,” and that Mr. 
Garrett loses dignity by the reiteration of 
such slang terms as “ slack” and “ budge.” 

A more serious complaint, unfortunately, 
must be urged against Mr. Garrett, who, in 
at least two cases, has given a very weak 
rendering of an important passage. 

He translates: 

“ Af slet blir slet kuu, sit t og ret, 

Mon ondt til godt kan veudes let. 

Mere worthlessness bides still the Eamo; 

But ill may turn to good some day. 

And 

“ Ind i natten. Gennen diiden, 

Bagom daemrer morgenriiden. 

Into night! Through death ! Withdrawn 
Far, comes glimmering in the dawn. 

But the greater part of his work is above 
this level, and may be profitably studied in 
connexion with Prof. Herford’s brilliant 


translation, which is itself a dramatic poem 
of absorbing interest and peculiar charm. 

R. Brimley Johnson’. 


The English Church in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, E 00-1833. By John H. Overton. 

(Longmans.) 

Tiie position of the Church of England 
during the first thirty-three years of this 
century would be described by most students 
of its history as a state of stagnation. If 
they could be induced on further considera¬ 
tion to modify this statement, they would 
probably only vary it so far as to say that 
any spasm of activity which momentarily 
shook its frame resulted from fear lest its 
position as a state establishment should be 
endangered, and not from any anxiety as to 
the absence of any growth in its spiritual 
life. Its enemies would allege that the 
value of the assistance of its ministers as a 
means of promoting or retarding the de¬ 
velopment of any general movement in our 
land was never more apparent than on the 
occasion when Spencer Perceval raised the 
banner of “ No Popery ” and ousted his 
opponents from office. They would point 
to the opposition of its rectors and vicars 
to the carrying of Catholic Emancipation, 
or to the Reform Bill, and they would in 
triumph put to its defenders the question : 
What religious movement received from the 
clergy even a tithe of such material aid ? 

Such an attack cannot be met in equal 
combat. It can only be parried for a time. 
The best defence of the Church’s position 
lies in the fact that, during this period, its 
friends succeeded in framing many schemes 
of future development which have since 
proved of the greatest value to its spiritual 
progress. The ministers of the Church are 
divided by Mr. Overton into the traditional 
three classes : the “ Orthodox,” the “ Evan¬ 
gelicals,” and the “ Liberals.” In the first 
class, which afterwards was playfully desig¬ 
nated the “ high and dry,” hardly a single 
name of the first rank is to be found. 
Bishop Horsley was a man of an active 
mind and of groat fighting power ; but he 
died without leaving behind him any work, 
either in the literary or the ecclesiastical 
world, which causes his name to live in the 
mouths of men. Jones of Nayland was a 
leader of thought in his time ; but his days 
came to an end in the first year of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and he is practically outside 
the period of which Mr. Overton treats. 
Most of the other prominent figures in this 
class, such as William Stevens, Joshua 
Watson, Norris, and Daubeny, have long 
perished, and their names are not now asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of most of us with any 
conspicuous enterprise. Hugh James Rose 
is better known. Ho was united with 
Keble, Newman, and Isaac Williams in 
some of their literary labours, and in the 
earlier days of the Tractarian Movement he 
exorcised a great influence in the counsels 
of its leaders. A natural desire to sweep 
into the pages of his volume as many con¬ 
spicuous names as possible has induced Mr. 
Overton to include that _ “ well-known 
authoress, Miss Agnes Strickland”; hut 
the whole of her historical works were 
given to the world long after 1833. At 
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that date she had only published a small 
volume or two of poetry, and her poetic 
effusions were not attended with permanent 
vitality. 

For the first thirty years of this century 
. the Evangelicals formed undoubtedly the 
strongest party in the church, and numbered 
the most conspicuous names in its history. 
Charles Simeon was their leader; and, in 
spite of little affectations of manner and 
eccentricities of character, he exercised a 
great impression on the minds of the young 
men at Cambridge, which was not effaced 
until long after his death, and in the 
“ syndicate ” for the purchase of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal livings which is connected with his name 
he still remains the embodiment of bygone 
Evangelicalism. Isaac Milner and Parish 
are forgotten, but Wilberforoe lives and 
will always live. Nor indeed can James 
Stephen and Zachary Macaulay said to 
have perished, for the lives of their more 
illustrious issue perpetuate the memory of 
their own good works. The influence of this 
patty in the church was much strengthened 
by their acquisition of the more important 
benefices in the “ popular watering places, 
inland and marine.” 

If the “ Liberals,” as the precursors of 
the Broad Church section are called by Mr. 
Overton, had but slight support in the 
ranks of the laity, the list of their clerical 
leaders comprised many distinguished per¬ 
sons. Parr lived for twenty-four years after 
the commencement of this century; Bishop 
Bathurst’s life, although his energy was 
somewhat dimmed at the concluding years, 
lasted far into the fourth decade; Sydney 
Smith died in 1845, and Bishop Stanley in 
1849. During this period a small section 
destined to exercise a great influence over 
the minds of men came under the fascination 
which Whately inspired from the common- 
room of Oriel College, at Oxford. Chief 
among them was Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. 

For men of active minds and reforming 
natures, little preferment from the rulers of 
the church was expected, and little was 
obtained. Such men as Jones of Nayland 
were to be found starving in country 
curacies, or in benefices of but insignificant 
value. Parr was for many years troubled 
by want of means ; but a prebendal stall in 
St. Paul’s, worth at the time of its bestowal 
on him but the nominal sum of ten pounds 
per annum, ultimately brought him a con¬ 
siderable income. The richest preferments 
in the English cathedral establishments and 
the most lucrative livings were bestowed on 
the “safe ” men and on the tutors or rela¬ 
tions of the aristocracy. 

After the cessation of the great French 
War, large sums of money were voted by 
Parliament for the erection of additional 
churches in populous places. Too often 
the money was but ill-applied; the churches 
of St. Pancras and St. Marylebone are 
a sufficient proof of that. But in spite of 
such failures a considerable number of new 
churches was erected : indeed, says Mr. 
Overton, “a sum of at least six millions 
may fairly be supposed to have been spent 
during the last fifteen years of our period ” 
in this manner. Many other improvements 
were quietly, almost imperceptibly, effected 
in the administration of the Church. Colleges 


were established for the education of the 
future clergy, a better system of religious 
education was introduced into the great 
public schools of England, and, thanks to 
the energy of Dr. Andrew Bell, great strides 
were made in the education of the poorer 
classes. Missionary and Bible societies 
carried their organisations into distant 
lands. Henry Martyn died in early life in 
Persia, but he left his impress on the age, 
and Claudius Buchanan fought for “ an 
extensive ecclesiastical establishment ” in 
India against all comers with an energy 
which secured its triumph. The first bishop 
of Calcutta was consecrated in 1814, and 
new centres of religious work wore soon 
started all over Hiudostan. The opening 
years of the present century were marked 
by a great advance in organisation. 

The views of Mr. Overton on ecclesiastical 
topics are expressed with moderation of 
view, and with kindly sympathy for the 
opinions of those employed in religious 
work outside the pale of his own Church. 
As a rule, his tone is admirable. Almost 
the only phrases in a volume of over 300 
pages which have grated on my feelings 
are those (on p. 151) on the erection of 
dissenting chapels. His style is more 
epigrammatic than of old. Whatoly was 
“ beyond a doubt the leading spirit of that 
rising party which never rose,” and Arnold’s 
scheme “of making the Church a sort of 
theological omnibus ” are phrases of un¬ 
doubted directness. The evidences of his 
industry and knowledge are apparent on 
every page. He has practically exhausted 
the subject. There are a few misprints : 
the chief is probably contained in the refer¬ 
ence on page 274 to “ Mr. Gillmore, who 
knew Coleridge in his later years better 
than any man did.” 

W . P. Courtney. 


Fifty Years of My Life, in the World of 
Sport, at Home and Abroad. By Sir John 
Astley. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

I should recommend the Anti-Gambling 
Association and their active secretary to 
buy up an edition of this book, and circulate 
it at a nominal price among their most 
earnest followers, as a shocking example of 
the bad habit at which they are tilting. If 
Lord Rosebery, as he states, mildly in¬ 
formed their secretary that he was not 
ashamed to own a good horse, I fear that, 
if our jolly baronet were called on to reply 
to that gentleman’s remonstrances, his lan¬ 
guage would hardly be so mild or parlia¬ 
mentary. I have no doubt that he would 
express his pride at having once possessed 
a horse that was possibly the best in the 
world, when he chose to show his quality, 
though Peter, as his enthusiastic owner 
acknowledges, on the racecourse was at 
times an idiot. I never shall forget the 
wonderful Hunt Cup at Ascot, when the 
angel, ridden by Archer, and carrying 
9 stone 3 lb3., stopped halfway to kick, 
the whole field being well in front of him, 
and when we all thought our money gone, 
took it into his head to gallop, and walked 
in an easy winner. 

Now Sir John tells us frankly that he 
has taken to authorship in the hopes of 
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pocketing a monkey; and, doubtless, li 
Peter, he stopped more than once in h. 
task and took to kicking, but coaxed hie 
self into galloping again, and ended i 
writing the best book of sporting remits- 
cences to be found in the English langua?- 
dedicated it, with permission, to H.Ei 
the Prince of Wales, and, stone-broke ss i- 
is, will have the good wishes of ever 
reader, that he may pocket the wished-/:.- 
monkey—and why ? because, to use th- 
style of the worthy Mate, he has prev;c 
himself to be a good sort. 

There is hardly any kind of sport b 
which Sir John Astley is not profiriest 
As a young man, he was the beet amateur 
sprinter of his day; a good performer it 
the hunting field, and with the gun; s 
patron of professional sportsmen of all 
degrees; for some thirty j-ears an owner of 
race horses; became a steward of the 
Jockey Club ; in the course of twenty-sir 
years won close upon £29,000 by betting: 
put hundreds of pounds into the pocket! of 
professional runners, by the series of run- 
as-you-please contests which he organised; 
was the founder (to his own cost) of the 
Orleans Club; was present at the great fight 
between Sayers and Heenan; and, aa 
Life would have put it, shared in the 
“ greater mill ” upon the Alma, where he 
climbed the hill with the thin red line, after 
which the sporting subaltern, with a seven 
bullet wound through his neck, but having 
still the use of his legs, bustled about and 
made tea for his wounded comrades; dis¬ 
played his courage by facing the Irish 
brigade in the House of Commons in the 
seventies; and for fifty years proved himself 
among all sorts and conditions of men a 
brave, kind hearted, and lovable English 
gentleman. All these things the reader 
will find detailed in his book; and at the 
end of his career the worthy sportsman finds 
himself stone broke, and, if he has been his 
own worst enemy, certainly with no other 
enemy in the world. 

Sir John Astley is an admirable story 
teller, and it would be easy to fill a column 
or two of the Academy with plums picked 
from his book. I will content myself with 
one, which ought to amuse, without shock¬ 
ing, the most straight-laced follower of the 
Anti-Gambling League. He is describing 
how he gratified his Lincolnshire con¬ 
stituents by an equestrian performance, 
competing for the jumping prize at the 
county Agricultural Show. 

“I believe it was on four occasions, that I com¬ 
peted on a good old hunter, a perfect arid 
confidential fencer, that was bound to clear acy 
obstacle, not excepting iron rails, or sheep nets, 
but barring water. At the Show at Grimsby 
there was fortunately no water jump, and I 
landed the first prize cleverly; the lad that 
rode the second was over seven stone light® 
than I was, a fair margin at even this game of 
romps. Being naturally elated at my success, 
I, the following year, was rash enough to 
attempt the performance again ; but, bad luck 
to it! there was a water jump, which caused 
me grave misgiving; for, to tell the truth, my 
old gee and 1 were not fond of water-jump-ug- 
If there was a fair bottom we always walked 
through any water obstacle ; and if not, we gal¬ 
loped over it by means of the nearest bridge. So 
on that lovely, bright, hot day at Lincoln Show. 

I divested myself of my ooat, waistcoat, and bat, 
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: - ill being my best, that were to appear the 
allowing week on the Lawn at Goodwood), 
c nil then with a cigar in uiy mouth, and a 
. idy’s parasol in my hand, I took my turn at 
he jumps. The old geo and I got on first rate 
1 ' ill we arrived at the water, and then—well 
hen we both seemed bent on a grand per- 
-ormance. He went at it hard all, I got firm 
; ’-old of my baccy, likewise of the parasol, and 


he hies to some South Pacific Arcadia as 
soon as possible. This shrinking from the 
absolutely unpleasant spoils what would 
otherwise have been a perfect story. The 
final volume is the most agreeable of the 
three; but it is a superfluity, if not an 
excrescence. The hero, who started as a 
Byronic Corsair, closes his career as a very 


:■ .t looked good odds on a mighty fly—but deuce matter-of-fact Ferdinand, married to an 


bit ! As soon as ever his keen eye caught 
[,- ight of the water over the guard fence he 
_ notched a bit, and, jumping short, came down 
>n his knees on the edge of the water, and I 
~ vent over his head splendid, and turned two 
' >r three somersaults on the (fortunately soft) 
’-'.jrass, fairly bringing the house down. Deary 
; uo! how the crowd did laugh, and large bids 


excellent and quite matronly Miranda. In 
creating Miranda Christian, also, it is 
obvious that Rolf Boldrewood has yielded 
to the undoubtedly strong temptation of 
utilising the familiar story of the Pitcairn 
Islanders. The two first volumos are in 
every way admirable. They realise, as 


were made to mo to havo another shy at it, but nothing in English literature has yet done, 
io, not for me! The most creditable part of tho piratical life which can still be led 


.he entertaining cropper was that my cigar was 
lot interfered with, nor the parasol any the 
1 worse. But my feelings were somewhat hurt 
- by overhearing one of the crowd remark to his 
. neighbour, ‘ If that old fool, Jack Astley, had 
. not ridden his ’oss hisself he would have won.’ 


in the South Sea Islands, the most important 
elements in which are English energy and 
English blackguardism. From his first ap¬ 
pearance on tho scene to his mysterious 
departure, Captain Hayston, unscrupulous, 


Rainbow her slaves; and a demure kitten 
she is at the end, when tragic circumstances 
have removed her rival. 

The author of An American Peeress can 
tell a story even of modern society 
simply, and without resorting to fin de sicc/e 
preaching or “psychology.” But the plot 
is deplorably conventional. Badly treated 
by an English girl, Hugh Vincent, the heir 
to a peerage, turns for consolation to an 
American heiress, who is beautiful, and 
innocent, and simple, and in short “stun¬ 
ning.” They are married and go to 
England, and there, of course, the English 
girl turns up again in all her imperious 
selfishness. Mischiof and misunderstanding 
ensue between Laura and her husband. 
She discovers what London society is made 
of. Then Arthur Langdon haunts her with 
an object that may be gatherod from tho 
questions put to him by Lady Twirlington : 

“ Why did you not leave her side at Lady 
Rawdoa’s ? Why did you havo her on the box 
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. That was hot, very—though not true ” (vol. ii., sensual, uneon.rollably passionate, yet kind 80at 0 f „ our <j ra(f at the ] ast meet o[ tlw 
. pp. 127-9). _ _ and even magnanimous, towers above all Coaching Club ? Why was she in your party 


We must refrain from transferring any 
more good stories from Sir John’s pages; 
let the reader enjoy them in his book. 

One word only to thank the editor for never 
interfering with the Mate’s racy phrase- upon anything he has yet published, 
ology : the book is a splendid specimen of Mr< Baring-Gould has written several 
the vernacular. more oppressively “ strong ” stories than The 

James Innes Minciiin. Queen of Lore , but hardly ono better conceived 

--- - or more artistically constructed. None of 

his girl-creations is equal in loveability or 
new novels. caprice to Queenie, whose travelling-show 

A Modern Buccaneer. By Rolf Boldrewood. title is “ The Queen of Love”; while as a 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) combination of unscrupulous and remorse- 

The Queen of love. By S. Baring-Gould. le . 8S selfishness with sour but sincere reli- 
In 3 vols. (Methuen.) £ loua fanaticism, Jabez Grice stands easily 

' first among his creator s sinister heroes. 

^ m ^' ner,ca ’ 1 Peeress. By H. 0. Chatfield- jt j 8 Mr. Baring-Gould’s weakness, bow- 


smallor and meaner spirits. It is also but 
fair to Rolf Boldrewood to say that, in 
compactness of plot and crispness of style, 


Modern Buccaneer is a distinct advance night ? ” 


at Ascot ? Why were you walking in the l’ark 
with her yesterday morning ? And why were 
you with her at Lady Greybrooke’s last 


new novels. 

A Modern Buccaneer. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

The Queen of Love. By S. Baring-Gould. 
In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


Taylor. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
A Son of the Forge. By Robert Blatchford. 
(Innes.) 

His Troublesome Sister. By E. T. E. Poole. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Her Day of Service. By Edward Garrett. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Eighteen of Them—Singular Stories. By 
1 Warwick Simpson. (The Leadenhall 
Press.) 

Tales of the Early Australian Days. By 
Price Warung. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Death Penalty. By C. Mellor. (Sonnen¬ 
schein.) 

Is Rolf Boldrewood about to poach upon 
the preserves of Mr. Stevenson—not. in- 

J . 1 11 vr r~i, . . ' 


ever, to carry things—especially “strong” 
things—to what Marcus Aurelius styles the 
“ sweating point.” This tendency is not 
absent from The Queen of Love. It is exhibited 
in the harshly contrasted characters of Ada 
Button and Rob Rainbow and, in their farci- 


Of course Arthur Langdon fails in his attack 
upon Laura, and she and her husband come 
to understand each other thoroughly. And, 
of course, Hugh aud Laura and the baby 
go to America, and Langdon travels in Africa 
as “ another Stanley in short.” It is rather 
a pity that “ of course ” sums up An 
American Peeress, for it is not badly written. 

A Son of the Forge is a study in matter- 
of-fact and almost sordid realism, which 
compels respect, in virtuo of its obvious 
sincerity. The son of a drunken chain- 
maker in the Black Country, the hero of 
the story, who tells it himself, is appren¬ 
ticed—or, rather, sold for a gallon of 
beer—to another chainmaker, who is ap¬ 
propriately known as “ Black Jack.” His 
father is stabbed to death; but he has 
a good angel of a sister, who exacts from 


cally tragical departure together from the him a promise that he will neither drink 


stage on which they lag superfluous. 


nor gamble, and sends him money out of 


hardly possible, indeed, to refrain from her poor wages as a servant. She does not, 
chuckling with Ada’s light-hearted and however, exact from him a promise to return 


light-fingered father over her effectual 
crushing of her father-in-law; but one feels 
at the same time that the crushing is essen- 


good for evil; and, shamefully treated by 
his master, he resolves to have his revenge. 
He takes lessons in boxing and wrestling, 


tially theatrical, since Jabez, having a and, finally, after six years’ persecution, 
certain amount of moral force, was really provokes a quarrel with Black Jack. The 
more powerful than Ada, who is absolutely result is quite satisfactory. The tyrant 


unmoral. It is difficult, too, to get up 
any liking at first for Andrew Grice, the 


“ drops like a poleaxed bullock beside his 
own anvil, and the blood gushes from his 


deed, the Mr. Stevenson who has written spiritless son of a tyrannical father, or to mouth in a stream.” After this triumph 
- Catriona , but the Mr. Stevenson who has understand any reason, except the mystery over Black Jack, the Son of the Forge 
written that ghastliest of modern tragedies, of female caprice, why Queenie should prefer has many adventures, including service in 
The Ebb Tide? Samoa, at all events, is such a croature to her saviour, the mag- the Crimea, and is taught many lessons 
almost as much in evidence in A Modern nanimous, loving, and loveable, if also eccen- in fraternity, the art of carnage, and female 
Buccaneer as in the recent years of Mr. trie and ungovernable, Rob Rainbow. But selfishness. On his return to England, 
Stevenson’s life; and Captain Hayston only there are at the least possibilities of he is compelled to take the post of mes- 
,needs a slight admixture of orthodox theo- good in Andrew, and of these Mr. Baring- senger in the shirt factory of Solomon 
: l°gy to be such another as the Mephis- Gould makes the most. On the whole, Brothers in Shoreditch, and to become 
topheles—Cromwell—Baton of The Ebb Tide, however, Queenie is the best character in the slave of “a huge pasty-faced, 
There is no other suggestion of Mr. Ste- The Queen oj‘ Love, although there is in her black-bearded, bloated Jew.” Finding 
‘venson, however, in these three pleasant story no incident so striking as the I Solomons insulting Carrie, a girl whom he 


senger in the shirt factory of Solomon 
Brothers in Shoreditch, and to become 
the slave of “a huge pasty-faced, 


The Queen of Love, although there is in her ! black-bearded, bloated 


incident 


'volumes. Rolf Boldrewood has nono of his death of Jabez 


striking as the 
A good-natured 


Finding 


contemporary’s mastery of the gruesome: kitten she is at the beginning, when her 
‘ and even although he reproduces scenes of beauty, her misery, and her circus fascina- 
, violence in the life of his modern buccaneer, tions make both Andrew Grice and Rob 


Solomons insulting Carrie, a girl whom he 
had met before he wont to the Crimea, he 
administers to the scoundrel just such 
another thrashing as he had given to Black 
Jack. Then Mrs. Armitnge, a benevolentlady 
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and the good aDgel of the story, steps in and 
enables the Son of the Forge and Carrio 
to marry and emigrate to Canada, where 
they have a farm of their own. The plot 
is loosely constructed ; it is not easy to see 
why Mrs. Armitage should not have played 
her Canada trump at a much earlier period 
than she did. But the characters—especially 
the waif Carrie and her sister—are admir¬ 
ably drawn, and the Crimean and White¬ 
chapel scenes seem to be thoroughly life¬ 
like. The author of A Son of the Forge 
ought to have a future before him- 

llis Troublesome Sister is paved with good 
intentions; but out of the poor materials 
of which it is composed it was quite im¬ 
possible to make a good story. Jack, the 
best of young men and brothers, has a 
wilful sister Cynthia, who, very wickedly 
perhaps but not unnaturally, gets tired of 
the humdrum existence she leads with him, 
and, by way of experiment, tries life as 
a half-servant and half-companion to a 
vixenish invalid with a beautiful cousin, of 
whom the invalid is fiendishly and senselessly 
jealous. Cynthia falls in love with the 
betrothed of the beautiful cousin. He 
shows her somo friendly but quite innocent 
attentions. But these are, of course, mis¬ 
construed : in fact, Cynthia’s folly leads to 
a great deal of “ trouble,” including the 
death of this excellent young man. Jack 
discovers her, and she ceases to bs trouble¬ 
some, although it is rather provoking that 
she should not marry Jack’s friend off hand, 
especially aftor she had been rescued by 
that friend’s (sometime) erring mother. His 
Troublesome Sister might have been made 
a good tract instead of a most indifferent 
story. 

Mr. Garrett’s new book is a quiet study 
in Northern rectitude as embodied in 
Margaret Ede, a Scotch girl, who goes into 
domestic sorvice under tho best auspices in 
England, and who does good, in a variety 
of ways, to all with whom she is brought 
in contact. In particular she “ saves ” 
from disgrace a somewhat weak-willed, 
ompty-headed, and conceited young man, 
and probably would have married him but 
for the romance that entered into the third- 
class carriage which bore her from her 
mother and her country life, and which 
took the not very promising shape of a 
young man of “vigorous limb, with a 
Glengarry bonnet pushed up from his broad 
forehead.” This young man settles in one 
of the colonies, does well, makes money, 
meets the other young man who has been 
“saved” by Margaret Ede, and of course 
roturns to England to marry her. Thus 
her “ day of service,” which included atten¬ 
tions of the most practical kind to a brother 
who has ambitions as an artist, comes to a 
fitting end. Altogether, this is a simple 
story of an unpretentious kind. 

De»pite a strain of affectation in Eighteen 
of Them—Singular Stories, the majority are 
nbove the level of ordinary bookstall fiction. 
There is a touch of boyish and therefore 
quite harmless cynicism about some of 
them, and the introduction at certain pages 
of Nelson’s monument and the roan and the 
chestnut strikes one as rather a useless 


impertinence than anything else. But 
when the author is natural and sticks to 
heroes of the “old chappie” sort, who are 
born, as a rule, to happiness and cigarettes, 
he can produce as pleasant a story as need 
be. Take, for example, the sixteenth in the 
series, which is almost unspotted by fin de 
sticle. In it a young man gets engaged to 
a woman who is a great deal older and a 
very great deal uglier than himself, simply 
because he is too weak of will to resist 
female scheming, even of a rather vulgar 
kind. Then—quite in the usual course of 
fiction—he falls in with the sweet girl 
whom he can care for, and who can care for 
him. So the sixteenth story resolves itself 
into the desperate effort of Ernest Leycester 
to be off with Myra Stockwell and on with 
Sara Vaughan. That effort ought, no 
doubt, to have resulted in failure; but the 
author is old-fashioned enough to prefer a 
pleasant ending to an unpleasant one, if he 
can manage it at all, and probably the 
majority of his readers will not object. 
The best of these eighteen stories are mildly 
rollicking, and are excellently adapted for 
a railway journey. 

The humour of Tales of Early Australian 
Days is occasionally too sardonic, and the 
indignation of its author is now and then 
too sibilant; but it is a book of vory 
great power. The late Charles Eeade 
himself could not have more effectually re¬ 
produced the horrors of that old penal 
system in Norfolk Island, which made 
bad men fiends, and converted even good 
men into tyrants. The ineffectual efforts 
of the courageous and philanthropic Cap¬ 
tain Maconochie to humanise the system, 
and to bailie the demoniacal “ liing ” 
which fights it, have the air of painful 
truth about them. “The Pegging Cut of 
Overseer Franke ” and “ The Amour of 
Constable Crake ” are calculated to afford the 
grim pleasure which comes from the punish- 
mont of savage cruelty and the defeat of 
ferocious sensuality. “ The Heartbreaking 
of Anstey’s Bess ” is a proof—though not 
quite an adequate proof—that the author 
has a mastery not perhaps of all pathos, 
but certainly of that pathos which is based 
upon tragedy. He is, however, rather 
deficient in humour. Thus, there is a touch 
of barrack-room coarseness in “ Parson 
Ford’s Confessional,” and there is not a 
touch of anything better. All things con¬ 
sidered, however, it must bo allowed that a 
powerful writer—one, too, whose strength 
is subjective rather than objective—is re¬ 
vealed in Tales of Early Australian Lays. 

'The Leath Penalty does not claim to be 
anything but a “ shocker ”; but it is 
clumsily constructed, and by no means 
attractively written. It supplies almost a 
superfluity of modern horrors—a liaison, a 
marriage which is morally less defensible 
than the liaison, two murders, an incredible 
piece of detectivism, and a suicide. Criti¬ 
cism is superfluous, and would be cruel. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Adversaria Critica Sacra. By the Bev. F : 
A. Scrivener. (Cambridge: University Ife 
This volume, the last contribution of tie 
Dr. Scrivener to Biblical criticism, cont® 
description of some sixty-three MSS. ri:: 
Greek New Testament, with numeroui A 
tions, and forms a valuable addition tot 
materials at the disposal of the critic. If f 
the codices here illustrated belong to t- 
Burdett-Coutts collection of Cursives, arc• 
no more competent person could they harek 
entrusted than to Dr. Scrivener. 0: t- 
more important MSS. thus made ace-w? 
special notice should be directed to In: 
550, of which a full collation is printed. It 
interest of this Cursive arises from the fact tir 
it belongs to the “Ferrar” group, of st: 
the four best known members are Code..- 
09, 124, 340. That this group is larger :ic 
used to be believed, seems to be event' 
becoming more clear. The Abbe Marlin w?_: 
include in it Cod. 348, and some critics a 
Cod. 501; but Dr. Scrivener was of opicx 
that Cod. 550 more certainly belonged ts it 
family than did either of these, inasmuch u: 
has the pericope de adultcra after Luke in, 
and transposes Luke xxii. 43,14 to ib:::u 
xxvi. 39, which characteristic variants [tkg 
present in Ferrar’s MSS.) are not to * 
found in either 348 or 561. It is p> 
bable that the last word has not yet i« 
said upon this curious family. Other Our- 
sives, wholly or partially collated here, >’• 
Evann. 59, 66,492,503, and, of the Apod;;* 
26, 27, and 89. The numbers are those gira 
in Scrivener’s Introduction. The cots:" 
seems to be executed with care and skill so » 
ns wo have been able to test it. 81 
may be glad to compare the MSh -- 
tho Apocalypse with the recension! of 
late W. H. Simcox, referred to by 
Gregory, and published in the current 
ber of the Journal of Phildcgy. On p. **■ 
an account is given of a Cursive in the po»- 
sion of Mr. Hoskier, to which the nun-,-:' 
is assigned ; but this seems to be a »• 
Both the third and fourth editions of Scnvo / 


Introduction agree in -o ... 
a MS. in the University Library at CamW. 
and in neither is any mention made 
Hoskier’s Cursive. It is numbered lh - 
Addenda to Dr. Gregory’s M^m. t 
604, which was also collated by Mr. " • 
we note, described through • ® U P . «£ 
xxv. as B.M. Egerton 604; it is ■ „, 
Egerton 2610. A transcript u aliogi™ £ 
of W J , an Uncial fragment of St * 
Cambridge ; but Ibis does not ■ , 
to our knowledge, as it was *»»«> ® 
(with photographic facsimiles) 

Prof. Rendel Harris as an app^ta^ ^ 

on Tatian’s Diatessaron, This 

be accounted for by the ftet ( 

on inquiry) that a Iarge^rto 

was printed off before Dr. 

and that for the remainder^*3= 


been reproduced as nearly as po|W ^ ? 

in whicS it.left his hands.■ MgJU 
the transcript of the LXX. ^ ■ 

Palimpsest b.c iii- 4* “Sets, |* 

taken “partly from the W t) , 

the Epistles.’ We do folic- 


from the Epistles.” ’* e « ^ foil- 
ever, what system of num^ . g 

when this M8. Evast. 

Apost. 82. .... Uii 

The Liturgy of the 
.Van'; together wHhtwo-M® ^ p»y. 
be said on Certain Feasts _ j e f e suu tJ _ 
the Order of Baptism- -to, iron vi 
collated from many ® . j, a nd fon!f N; 

places. (8.P.C.K-) 
has followed in quick 
Syrian Daily Offices, transm 
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Cacleap, which was noticed in the Academy 
i’ ■ t April 1-1. The translation bears the same 
a. .. amp of scholarly thoroughness ; and we are 
g .. ole to say that, though in the present case 
_. tore than one huve been engaged on the tusk 
e f .. f translation, this work has had the singular 
1 vantage of being executed with Dean Mac- 
s a un's co-operation. The text is much more 
r ‘ ill than that used by Renaudot, and for the 
*. rst time the English reader is put in possession 
f the complete Eucharistic services of the 
estorian Church. The “ two additional 
i turgies ” mentioned inthetitleof the book are 
' le liturgies of Theodore snd Nestorius. The 
iape (large quarto) given to the volume, as we 
ave learned on inquiry, was adopted with the 
- iew of its being bound up with the Syriac text 
\ ' rioted at the press of the Archbishop of Can- 
: " ;rbury’s mission at Urmi, this Syriac text 
!' - eing intended for actual use in the native 

* 4 ' hureh. As in the case of the Daily O/iicen, 

'- •-ie translators have wisely, in many cases, 
merely transliterated Syriac technical terms, 
-lere being no real equivalent for them in 
r. L- "Vestem rituals. It is by no means certain 
. •- •- iat the words of institution are always intro- 
need in the actual use of the liturgy of Mar 
.dai aud Mar Mari, and it is questionable 
)«1.. _'hether this tampering with the original text 
v. - hough the fact is indicated by a footnote) is 
jot a mistake on the part of those concerned. 
... . 'he introduction of the deacon’s part, so far as 
. ^ is derived from authentic texts, stands on a 
.. . ifferent footing. 


H. x- 


■J : The Celtic Church in Scotland. By John Dow- 

' -n, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (S. P. C. K.) 

“ ■■ 'his is another of the monographs on the early 
~:i eelesiastical history and antiquities of these 
■v .7- ’ dands which are appearing under the auspices 
? - f the S. P. C. K. Bishop Dowden is a spe- 

-ialist in Scottish, and more generally in Celtic, 
; - r. cclesiology; and the preparation of the present 
•olume could not have been entrusted to more 
•.ompetent hands. It is professedly a compila- 
ion from larger and more expensive works, to 
which the Bishop freely calls attention and 
jj acknowledges his own indebtedness. The object 
- s to lay before the general reader all that is 
-:uown about the history and character of the 
hristian Church in Scotland from the earliest 
. V. iuies to the death of St. Margaret. The sources 
.-»t information, if we excopt Adamnan’s Life of 
' ’ it.Columba, admirably edited by the late Bishop 

’ (j-lceves, though various, are few and scanty; 
'■ llr ' nit they are here well brought together, and 
i hey are garnished by comments, sometimes 
•*5*',' musing, always both sensible and true. We 
H - .lust not occupy space by quotations; but, in 
'^..lustration of this remark, we would refer our 
io r:--- " 1 eaders to the Story of the Water Cow (p. 78), 
tt\ 1- ' nd to the remarks about that very debateable 
i *•- 1 object, the origin and character of the Culdees 
■-ft V- ’pp. 203-7). On two points of detail where 
,Bv' ;, ’)r. Dowden expresses uncertainty we think 
, n j: hat we can help him. The title, praecipuus 
. ,„j i:• icerdos, as the equivalent of Bishop, is given 
r v tii' 1 ' 0 St. Xystus I. in the Sacramentary of Leo. 
v j f lence we may infer that the praecipui sacerdutes 
'^U the Kirkmodrine Stone were Bishops and 
ot Presbyters (p. 14). The meaning oipolairc 
31®. 338) may now be considered to have 
> een settled by Mr. Whitley Stokes. It is a 
" ; - “ban-word from the Latin pugiltaris, and means 
t!i ot a " hookcover,” but a “ writing tablet.” 

' Y Church in France. By R. Travers Smith. 

' . Yith Maps. (WellsGardner,Darton&Co.) This 
.i-i olume belongs to “The National Churches” 

, eries, and will compare favourably with any 
: f its predecessors. The points selected are 
! i! hose which throw the best light on that which 
: £ ',-t distinguishes the history of the Roman Catholic 
a 5 ^ : ’hureh in France from that of the same Church 
. i,-r ci * ( jpQ other countries of Europe. The outline is well 
j- '.‘j designed, and the proportionate value of events 
1 .J 


«r») ■ 


is well kept. There is, however, a difference to 
be observed in different portions of the volume. 
In the early part Dr. Travers Smith seems 
familiar with tho texts of the Hilaries, of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, of Salvian, and of the 
early French Councils ; but when we come to 
later times we find indeed good authorities used, 
but hardly the same acquaintance with the 
originals. Augustin Thierry, H. Martin, 
Michelet, TAbbe GuettOe, Tuine, Jervis, and 
Sidney Lear, are excellent guides to follow; but 
they hardly make up for the lack of the know¬ 
ledge of the originals in all cases. Iu dealing 
with Jansenism and the Port-Royalists, ac¬ 
quaintance with the memoirs of the Arnauld 
family, so many of whom had gained hereditary 
distinction in the wars against the Huguenots, 
helps to account for their utter lack of sym¬ 
pathy with the persecuted Calvinists, whose 
doctrines their own approached so closely on 
some points. So, too, their excessive dependence 
on St. Augustin, their want of the broader out¬ 
look which an equal acquaintance with the 
Alexandrian school aud the Fathers of the East 
would have given them, is apparent to all who 
study the writings of the Jansenists. If, as 
stated on p. 473, the Church of Franco “ has 
dismissed St. Paul with Port-Royal,” it might 
with almost equal truth be said that Port- 
Royal had previously substituted St. Augustin 
for St. Paul. Now and then a fact is omitted 
which we think should have been noticed: e.g., 
the establishment of the Rosary by St. Dominic 
amid the horrors of the Albigensian War, re¬ 
affirmed as a fact by the present Pope, who hag 
dedicated the month of October to the Rosary, 
aud made its recitation one of the most popular 
forms of devotion. So, too, the aunulliug by 
Leo XIII. of tho Bull of Clement XIV. for the 
suppression of the Jesuits should have been 
mentioned iu a note. In treating of the 
Catholic revival of the present century, the 
parallel of Sir Walter Scott with Chateaubriand, 
and English parallels with the whole movement 
that has followed, might have been indicated. 
We should feel inclined to give a larger place 
to Lamenuais than docs Dr. Travers Smith. 
Lamennais, like Carlyle, had something in him 
of the prophet and the seer, aud the teaching 
of the Paroles d’un Croyunt is by no means 
yet exhausted. A little too much is made of 
Lasserre’s Translation of the Gospels, which 
was certainly not impeccable either in scholar¬ 
ship or in style. Our author does not seem 
aware how numerous are the translations into 
French, even from mediaeval times. The 
account of Bossuet is somewhat poor: the 
Discours sur VHistoire Universelle should have 
been mentioned as the last great attempt, like 
St. Augustin’s De Civitute Dei and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, to justify the ways of God to 
man. The peculiar sensibility or sentimentalism 
of the Revolution, so strangely mingled with 
its cruelties, seem to descend from Fenelon, 
through Bernardin de St. Pierre and Rousseau, 
Tho groat weakness and misfortune of the 
Protestants, that which paralysed their action 
during the Revolution and afterwards, lay in 
the fact that they owed their tolerance largely 
to Voltaire, that they were still more influenced 
by Rousseau, and that, when the Evangelical 
revival came at last, it came through foreigners. 
But all this is little more than matter of 
opiniou. Of more serious consequence is the 
occasional clumsiness of the style. This is some¬ 
times startling: the author should go through 
the whole volume, and ask himself carefully to 
what his pronouns refer. On p. 114, we have 
“ the excessive intemperance of the prince in 
ecclesiastical affairs,” surely “interference” is 
the word meant; “pretended” is more than 
once used in the Bense of “ claimed.” In the 
notes, both in Latin (p. 119) and in French 
(p. 293), and elsewhere, punctuation, accents, 
and orthography are all faulty. Dates occa¬ 


sionally need to be supplied. All this might be 
easily set to rights iu a new edition, and the 
work be rendered tho best manual within the 
compass which we have in English of the 
History of the Church in France. 

Addresses by Phillips Brooks. (Fisher Unwin. 
No man, whatever form his religion may take, 
can road these addresses without profit. We 
can well believe, as wc are told in the intro¬ 
duction, that Bishop Brooks ‘ ‘ was listened to 
eagerly by the brainy men of State-street, the 
merchants aud the lawyers of the city, and by 
the devout women of the Black Bay, and by the 
poor and plain men who found a sitting at the 
noon hour in St. Paul’s Church.” “ Brainy 
men ” have not always been addressed in 
churches ns the good Bishop addressed them, 
or they might be seen there more often. “ My 
friend, the atheist,” says this unique bishop. 
Were this the tone adopted towards those who 
doubt, many a so-called atheist would be in name 
as well as indeed an earnest Christian. The most 
interesting of the eight sermons is incontestably 
that on Abraham Lincoln, preached in 
Philadtdphia, while the body of the President 
was lying in that city. The text was taken from 
the Psalms: 

“ lie chose David also His servant, and took him 
away from the eheepfolds ; that he might feed 
Jacob his people, and Israel His inheritance. So 
he fed them with a faithful and true heart, and 
ruled them prudttitly w.lh all his power.” 

Phillips Brooks is not a preacher whose sermons 
can be judged by extracts. Those who never 
heard the torrent of his eloquence must now be 
content to read him ; but they might fare 
worse. After they have read this unassuming 
volume we shall be surprised if they do not 
ask for more—an unusual request in the matter 
of sermons. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Phofessoh Maspero’s great) work on tho 
Dawn of Civilisation ( Les Origines), treating of 
Egypt and Chaldaea, will appoar so mo time in 
the autumn, simultaneously in Paris, London, 
aud New York. It will consist of over eight 
hundred pages, copiously illustrated with 
drawings and maps made expressly for the 
work. The English translation, edited by Prof. 
Sayce, will be published by the 8. P. C. K. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish in 
the autumn a new book by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
entitled Wandering Words, consisting of a scries 
of articles which have been contributed chiefly 
to American magazines aud newspapers, with 
numerous illustrations from photographs and 
from drawings by Mr. B. Boothby. 

Admirers of “ Cheer Boys Cheer,” “ A Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” and other songs by Mr. 
Henry Russell, will be glad to learn that he in¬ 
tends to publish at an early date a volume of 
random reminiscences, extending over the past 
seventy years. The book, which will be jointly 
edited by Mr. H. St. John Cooper, a grandson 
of the composer, and Mr. Percy C. Bishop, will 
be published simultaneously in London aud 
New York. 

Mr. Walter Scott proposes to issue three 
volumes of “ Dramatic Essays,” under the 
editorship of Mr. William Archer and Mr. 
Robert W. Lowe. The first series will consist 
of selections from the criticisms of Leigh Hunt, 
both those published in 1807 (long out of print) 
aud the articles contributed more than twenty 
years later to the Taller, which have never been 
republished. The second series will contain 
the criticisms of William Hazlitt on Kean and 
his contemporaries. The third scries will con¬ 
tain hitherto uncollected criticisms by John 
Forster, George Henry Lewes, and others, with 
selections from the writings of William Robson 
(“The Old Playgoer”). 
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Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of 
Hull, proposs shortly issuing The Quaker Poets 
of England, by Evelyn Pyne (Mrs. Evelyn 
Noble Arinitage) author of “The Message of 
Quakerism to the Present Day,’’ Ac. The 
volume will include biographical notices of all 
Quaker poets down to the present time, 
together with selections from their poetry, and 
will be prefaced with an essay on the peculiar 
characteristics of Quaker poetry, and a brief 
sketch of tho rise of the Society of Friends in 
England. 

Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod’s Treatise 
on Bimetallism will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans it Co. next week. 

Messrs. James Parker & Co., of Oxford, 
are the publishers in this country of a 
supplement to the Bollandist collections, deal¬ 
ing chiefly with the saints of the Merovingian 
period, which is now being edited by the Abbe 
Narbey. The work is based upon the discovery 
of valuable MSS. in public libraries and in 
ecclesiastical archives on the continent, relating 
to the first bishops of churches in Gaul, tho 
martyrs of later persecutions, and tho founders 
of abbeys iu the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Each of the texts is preceded by au introduc¬ 
tion, in which the editor explains the degree of 
authority that the MS. deserves ; and he has 
also added a dissertation on the date of the 
abandonment of the Old Latin versions of the 
Bible. The mode of publication is in parts, of 
which there will be about twenty-five in all, 
forming ultimately two volumes. We may 
mention that one of the parts will b9 devoted 
to the evangelisation of Britain by the efforts 
of King Lucius, and another to the lives of 
British and English saints. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces the follow¬ 
ing volumes of verse for early publication: 
Sonnets and Other I r erses, by Edward Harding ; 
Jezebel: A Dramatic Poem, by H. H. Orpea- 
Palrner; A Christmas Tale, ami Other Poems, 
by G. E. Gillett; and Sea Spray, and Other 
Verses, by J. G. Beduall. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey, the publishers, 
have removed from York-street, Covent-garden, 
to 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour will take the chair at the 
annual meeting of the British Economic 
Association, to be held on Wednesday next in 
the lecture theatre of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn-street, when Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson, of Edinburgh, will deliver an 
address on “ Political Economy and 
Journalism.” 

Tjie library of St. Paul’s School has recently 
received some interesting donations. The stock 
of Miltons has been enriched by a fine copy of 
the fourth edition (the first illustrated one) of 
Paradise Lost ; the Defence of the People of 
England (1692); and Literae Pseudosenatus 
(1076). Another gift is that of Hermes, a 
forgotten magazine edited by Paulines in 1832. 

The Rev. W. Done Busholl has issued two 
more of his interesting series of “ Harrow 
Octocentenary Tracts ” (Cambridge: Mac¬ 
millan & Bowes), which—it may be as well 
to repeat — have nothing to do with the 
School, but take their title from the fact that 
the parish church was consecrated in January, 
1094. No. 3 prints a charter of King Offa, 
dated 707, granting to Abbot Stidberht 
“terrain xxx. manentium in Middil Saexum 
bituih gumeninga hergae end liddinge,” which 
is by far the earliest mention of Harrow, 
though it has hitherto escaped the notice of 
local historians. No. 4 contains the record of 
Harrow in Domesday, together with explana¬ 
tory notes, and contemporary documents 
relating to the consecration of the 
church by Anselm. It appears that the 
Bishop of London had disputed the 


claim of the Archbishop to intrude into his 
diocese, and that Anselm fortified himself with 
the opinion of Wulstan of Worcester, the sur¬ 
vivor of the Anglo-Saxon bishops. There is 
also an amusing account of a medieval miracle 
that took place on tho occasion. The Tract is 
illustrated with a portrait of Anselm, from a 
copy of ttie Mimolojion in the public library at 
Rouen, which has never before been repro¬ 
duced. 

The last of the sale catalogues issued by 
Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague, deals with 
military history and military science. It com¬ 
prises 2223 lots, elaborately classified under 
about twenty-three headings. Some of the 
most interesting relate to Asiatic warfare and 
to sieges. Thore are also several curious 
pieces associated with tho Emperor Charles Y. 
The prices set on English books seem rather 
Irigb. _ 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

In the July number of the Anti:/nary will 
appear a description of children’s songs in 
Berwickshire; an article on the Heraldic Ex¬ 
hibition recently held at Burlington House ; a 
report on the progress of the excavations at 
Silchester, so far as they have bsen undertaken 
this season; a description, with plan, of the 
earthworks on the Wolds called Huggate 
Dikes ; and an account of certain antiquities in 
Anglesea, by the late H. H. Lines. 

In addition to the learned articles mentioned 
last week, the July number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain the following : 
“Is tho State the Owner of All the Land in 
India r 1 ” by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell; “The 
Mussalmansof Bengal,” by Mr. John Beames; 
“Tne Protected Princes of India,” by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge ; and “ Badakshan : its His¬ 
tory, Topography, and People,” by tho editor 
(Dr. Leitner), who will also publish portraits 
of the chiefs of the Ismailians, the disciples of 
the Old Man of the Mountains, the so-called 
“assassins ” of the Crusades. 

Tiie Humanitarian will henceforth be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. Among 
the contributors to the July number will be 
Sir Henry Roscoe on “ Technical Education ” ; 
the Dean of Ely on “The Labour Movement” ; 
the editor (Mrs. Martin) on “ Commercial 
Immorality”; Lady Violet Greville on the 
“New Woman”; Lady Burton on “The 
Position of the Animal Creation ’’; Iota on 
“ Life in the Australian Bush ”; and Mr. W. 
H. Wilkins. 

The Newbery House Magazine begins a new 
series with the July number. The outward 
appearance, some details of typography, the 
paper on which it is printed, will all be 
changed, and the alterations editorially an¬ 
nounced in June will come into force. Two 
new serial stories will commence, and the 
number will be profusely illustrated. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

J Camihudge anticipated Oxford by two days in 
conferring an honorary degree upon Captain 
Mahan, of the United States’ Navy. The 
following is the Latin speech which the Public 
Orator (Dr. Sandys) delivered on the occa¬ 
sion (June 18):— 

“ Hospitem nostrum, trans oceanum Atlanticum 
ad Britanniam nuper advectum, ammo fratemo 
hodie libenter salutamus. Salutamus reipublicae 
maximae civem, vitum et ecientiae et hietoriae 
uavalis peritissimum, qui in litterarum mouumentis 
ordiue perdpicuo dispositis luculentcr oetendit, 
gentium magnarum in historia maria imperium 
quantum valuerit. Dum talis viri libros stili lucidi 
lumino illustrates perlegimus, ante oculos nostros 
gloriae nostrae navalis imago velut ex ipsis undis 
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splendida rosurgit; inimperio nostro maritimo hot 
modo commercii nostri late diffusi causam et oiiff.- 
ncm respicimus, sed etiam colonariam nostrsrua 
prouul iacentium praesidium et auxilium agnoi 
mus; novh denique stimulis meitamur, ut oibi; 
terrarum ad communem fruclum, pads univer>i> 
ad communem utilitatem, gloriam illam e manibu. 
nostris ne sinamus cripi. Auguramur etiam e 
posterum fratres nostros transmarinos gloriae film 
participes futuros; interim utrimque eiuedia 
sauguinis, ciusdem linguae, eiusdem gloriic 
conscii, trans oceanum non iam ut olim dissoda- 
bilem, liospitio iu perpetuum (ut speramus; 
duraturo, dextras invicem libenter tendimos. 
Quos coniuugit amor, nequiquam dividit aequor: 

luogimua uuanitnes trans lreta m igna manas. 

Duco ad vos virum hospitii iure Britannis can- 
iunictisbimum, rei navalis Americauae inter decora 
numoratum, Aubeuoi Thayer Mahan." 

At the same time the honorary degree oi 
M.A. was conferred upon Mr. Ernest Clarke, 
the secretary, and Dr. John Augustus Volcker, 
the consulting chemist, of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society. The other honorary degree?, 
iu connexion with the Agricultural Show, will 
be conferred by the Chancellor in person (the 
Duke of Devonshire) on Wednesday next, 
June 27, for extraordinary expenses on which 
occasion the university has made a grant of 
£150. 

Of those whose names have already been 
mentioned as recipients of honorary degree? at 
Oxford, Prof. Lanciani was unable to be present 
at the Encaenia on Wednesday.' 

Trinity College, Dublin, will next Thurs¬ 
day confer tho honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Lord Russell of Killowen. 

Mr. G. W. Protuero, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the new chair 
of history at Edinburgh. His only serious 
competitor was Mr. P. Hume Brown— the 
biographer of Buchanan and author of several 
volumes published by the Scottish History 
Society—who had the additional advantage of 
being an Edinburgh graduate. 

Mr. M. R. James, dean of King's College, 
and curator of the Fitz william Museum, has 
been approved by the general board of studies 
at Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in 
Letters. 

Balliol College, Oxford, has elected to 
honorary fellowships Sir Edward Fry (» 
graduate of London) and Prof. Lewis Camp¬ 
bell (some time exhibitioner of the college). 

The Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., has been 
re-elected Todd Professor of the Celtic Lan¬ 
guages of the Royal Irish Academy. 

A University Extension congress is to be 
held on Friday and Saturday of the present 
week, in the lecture theatre of Burlington 
House. The Chancellors of the three universi¬ 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, and London will 
preside at the three meetings, for the disenaston 
of the following subjects :— 

“ The means of preserving and further develop¬ 
ing the educational character of University Exten¬ 
sion work, and the relation of the more popular to 
tho more strictly educational side of the move¬ 
ment. 

“The essentials of efficient central and local 
organisation, and tho relation, educational and 
financial, of the University Extension movement 
to the state and to local authorities. 

“ The educational possibilities of University 
Extension work and methods in relation to regular 
university studies and degrees.” 

The annual gathering of past and present 
pupils of Queen’s College, Harlcy-street, will 
be held on Saturday next, June 30, at 1 p-“- 
Dr. Montagu Butler, master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has promised to deliver an addrtss- 

I When noticing the last number of Mimri, 
1 the German “ Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt 
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Academy, January 20), we expressed a hope 
that the two portraits which have appeared—of 
Mommsen and Pasteur—might he followed by 
x portrait of Lord Kelvin. We are now pleased 
to hear that our desire will bo realised in the 
. volume for 1895. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

; THE LILY AND T1IE POET. 

(A Reminiscence of Thirlmere, May, 1893.) 

A lily on the highroad lay 
! Beneath the fierce and scorching ray 
: Of midday summer sun. 

i It chanced a Poet, passing by, 

IJpon the Lily cast his eje; 

His sympathy it won. 

“ Poor little flower,” he pitying said, 

“ Who left thee thus with drooping head 
Beneath a binning Bky ? 

Ah me ! it was a thoughtless deed 
To oast thee forth, like common weed, 

To wither and to die 
Away from cool and grateful shade 
Of garden bed or mossy glade, 

Where, erstwhile, thou didst bloom. 
My heart with pity bleeds for tbco, 

, Thus treated sg despiteful!}’ 

And left to such a doom. 

The Lily is the spotless flower, 

The emblem of the priceless dower 
Of purity of heart; 

: King Solomon, in all his power, 

Was not arrayed like thee, sweet flower, 
Thou work of Nature's art. 

I cannot leave thee in thy need, 

Amidst the dust to pant and bleed, 

I cannot leave thee so. 

Close by there lies a lovely mere 
Whose sparkling waters, bright and clear, 
O'er waterlilies flow. 

TTpon its cool refreshing breast 
I’ll lay thee gently down to rest 
And banish all thy pain. 

> Tho water-sprites will chauge thy sliapo, 

« And, as a ‘ Lily of the Lake,’ 

Thou yet shalt bloom again.” 

C. M. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The June number of the Revue de Paris opens 
with a witty drawing-room comedy: “ Ville- 
giature,” by M. Henri Meilhac; " Une 

1 Colonne de Guerre au Soudan ” is a fragment 
of Commandant Poroz’s forthcoming volume, 

■ “ Au Niger,” the narrative of the French 
expedition against Samory (1892-3) under the 
command of Colonial Humbert ; M. Ecbellian’s 
essay on Le Pi-re Joseph is drawn in a great 

! measure from the recent work of M. Fagniez’ 
-■ “ Le Pere Joseph et Richelieu,” and is a rehabi¬ 
litation of the character of the celebrated Fran¬ 
ciscan monk so erroneously portrayed in de 
r Vigny’s “ Cinq-Mars.” Fiction is represented 

■ by the second part of M. Ferdinand Fabre’s 
; pretty story, “ Mon Ami Gofl'erot ” ; M. Gabriel 

d’Auuunzio contributes a morbid sensational 
nnuvelle “ La iSieste ” ; and the number con- 
^ eludes with an article on Greek music, by M. 
Theodore Reinacb. 

' Tiie chief article in the Bahtin of the Real 
Academia de le Historia for May is by Antonio 
Bliizquez, on the Coasts of Spain during the 
Roman epoch. It is accompanied with a map. 
> The preponderance of Keltic names on the 
*, north and north-west coasts over those on 
) the south and south-east is very marked. 
r Seiior Bhizquez pays more attention to the 
topography and to the measured distance 
of the itineraries, and less to toponymy and 
■" etymology than most of his predecessors 
• have done. There is a laudatory notice of 
Carmelo de Echegaray’s Historical Investi- 
gations in Guipuzcoa, by Gomez de Arteche, 


F. Codera, reporting on some newly-acquired 
volumes, asserts that there are far more books 
printed (/.«., lithographed) in Morocco than 
European scholars generally imagine. A new 
prehistoric station near Badajoz is signalised; 
and Father Fita prints an interesting letter 
from the lately beatified Fr. Diego de Cadiz, 
describing his method of conducting a Mission 
in 1781. 


In the Revista Cuntemporanea, Javier Soravilla 
is now bringing to a close a valuable series of 
studies on 11 La Celestina,” which began in the 
number for January 15. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Mrndlb, Cstnlle. La Maison de la Vkille. Faria: Char- 
penticr. 3 fr. 60 c. 

8oMoii.ii, E. Ludwig Kossuth. Scin Leben u. Wirken. 
Leipzig : Wigand. 3 M. 

Sporlurtu ii nn Lovenjimu., Ie Vicomte de. Lex Lundis 
d’un tiherclieur. Park : Oelmann 1..' sy. 3 fr. 50 c. 
WaiiNF.i Kk, F. B.iehot/ticlien d. 15. u. IS. Jahrti. v. Diirer 
u. A. 2. Hit. Berlin : SUrgardt. 5 M. 

Weidmaxn, C. Deutsche Manner in Afrika- Liibeck: 
Robring. 6 M. 

THEOLOGY. 


Conors scriptomm eeclesiasticorum latinoram. Yol. XXtX 
Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini Nolani opera. Para I 
Epistulae. Leipzig : Fr-ytag. 15 M. 60 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

ArDivFRET-PAB.jnnin, le Due d’. Memoires da Cbancelier 
Paaquier. 2e Partie. li sstauration. I. 1815— 20. 

T. 4. Paris : Plon. 8 fr. 

Borumrr, J. F. Regeata imperii. V. 7. Lfg. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 12 M. 60 Pf. 

Drmasth, Gab. Etule historique snr lea gens de condition 
mainmortable, en France, au 18’ sieele. Faria : Picard. 
8 fr. 

Depas-r, Hector. Transformation sociales. Paris: Alcan. 
3 fr. 60 c. 

Duvivirr, Ch. Isfi Influences fran.-iise et germ&nique en 
Belgique au XHI** sif-cle. La Uuerslle Ues d’Avesnrs et 
de Dampierre, jusqu'ie la mort de Jean d’Avesnts 11257). 
Paris : Picard. 20 fr. 

Fonts.- iuris germani antiqui. Hincmarus, de ordine palatii. 
Ed. V. Krause. 10 Pf. Leges Visigothorum antiquiores. 
Ed. K. Xeumer. Hannover: Hahn. 6U. 
Gescbichtsui'kllen*. wiiritembergiscbe. 1. Bd. Geschicbts- 
quelltn ner 8tadt Hall. 1. Bd, Bearb. v. Ch. Kolb. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 M. 

Guillaume, le Baron, Le Manage en droit international 
privi . Paris : Mnquardt. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Haui’k, K. Gi'schichte Konradina v. Hohenstanfen. Inns¬ 
bruck : Wagner, l! M. 

Lacroix, Big. Aitea de la Commune de Paris pendant la 
Revolution. T. I. PremUVe Assembles dee R-prc- 
sentants de la Commune. Paris : uuantin. 7 fr. 60 c. 
Perry, Lucien. Le Roman du Grand Roi. Paris : Calmann 
Levy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Put.lik avion ::n der Gesellsohaft f. rheinische Geschichte- 
kunde. Nr. XII. 1. Lfg. 4. Blatt. Bonn: Behrendt. 
IS H. 

Rkokstex der Pfalrgrafen am Rhein 1914—1608. 1. Bd. 

1214—1400. 6. Lfg. Innsbruck: Wagner. 10 M. SO Pf. 
RoEBRieiiT, R. Die Deutschen im 111. Lande fc. 650—1291). 
Innsbruck : Wagner. 8 M. 

Scbi eroiiRs rerun: g. imanicarum. Lamperti monachi Hers- 
feldensis opera. Recognovit O. H rider-Egger. Han¬ 
nover : Halm. 6 M. 

SouniBR, A. Frbr. v. Betracbtunren iib. den Fsldzug 1866 
in Italian. 1. Thl. Wien: Seidel. 4 M. 

Wriss, Andre. Trai'e tberrique et pratique de droit inter¬ 
national prive. T. 2. Paris: Larose. 12 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Lorentz, F. Usb. dis Echvache Priiteritum des German- 
iscben u. verwandte Bildungen der Scbwestersprathen. 
Leipzig : Koehler. 2 M. 

War or, K. D-- Gsnze der Philosophie u. ihr Ende. 

Wien: Braumidler. 10 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Kro v many, E. Quaestiones Tertulliaueae criticae. Inns¬ 
bruck : Wagner. 8 M. 20 Pf. 

Pauli, C. Altitalische Forzchungen. 2. Pd. Eine vorgrieeb. 

Inschrift v. Lemma. 2 Abthlg. Leipzig: Barth. 14 51. 
Porta lioguiru-n oiienta'inm Pars XIV. Koptische 
Grammatik, v. G. St inJoiif. Berlin: Reutbsr. 13 M. 
SO Pf. 

Schwartz, W. NachUiinge priihistoriseben Volksglaubsns 
im Homer. Berlin: Seebagen. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BASQUE GRAMMAR LN THE LIBRARY OF 
SIIIRBURN CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Jeens College, Oaford: Jane 15,1691. 

In tho Academy of January 21, 1893, you 
were good enough to priut a long letter of 
mine about a Basque Version (a fragment) of 
the Old Testament existing in MS. in Lord 
Macclesfield’s Library. In that letter I I 


promised to describe the other Basque MSS. 
belonging to the same owner—viz., a Grammar 
and a portion (in five volumes) of a Latiu- 
Basque Dictionary. It was my intention to 
fulfil this promise last year; but tho task of 
preparing for the press the edition of Genesis 
and part of Exodus exhausted all my leisure, 
and it is only after the lapse of more than a 
year that I am able to write. In this letter I 
intend to deal with the Grammar only, leaving 
the Dictionary for a later effort. I regret tho 
delay; for it is characteristic of a stage of very 
early acquaintance with a subject that one then 
writes with more confidence and dogmatism. 
In 1893 I had just enough knowledge of Basque 
questions to justify me in writing a letter to 
The Times, as people do; but I have not yet 
acquired sufficient to give me any confidence 
in writing to a learned journal like the 
Academy. It has, however, been impossible 
to copy out more than seventy chapters of 
a Basque MS. and to read the proofs over 
and over again, without gaining some know¬ 
ledge of the strange language in which 
it is written, and even getting some insight 
into the vagaries of the Basque verb. The 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press have, with 
their usual generosity, published the O.T. 
Version in their series of ‘ 1 Anecdota Oxoniensia, ” 
and it is to be purchased for the not very 
moderate sum of 18s. (id. 

From the Introduction to that work I quote 
the following description of the Grammar. A 
Basque Grammar (press-mark, North Library 
112, H, 18). This is a folio volume of 510 

E ages. It is written in a careful and legible 
and on both sides of the leaf; it contains few 
erasures or corrections and (unlike the other 
MSS.) is apparently not a first hut a final copy, 
ready for tho press. The following introduc¬ 
tory remarks are worth quoting, because they 
contain the only indication given of the 
authorship of the work :— 

“ Graiuaire Cantabrique 
faite 

Par Pierre D’urte Min. du st. Euangile 
natif de st. Ieandeluz de la Prouince 
de Labour dans la Cantabrie francoise 
ditte vulgairem 1 pais de basque ou 
bi/.caye. EEcallierria ou bizcaya. 

De Toute la Cantabrie francoise on l’on parle le 
meilleur basque e’est dans la prouince de Labour 
qu’on nomine Laphurdi et surtout a st Ieandeluz 
et a Sara, deux parroisses de cet e prouince dis- 
tantes de deux petites lieues l’une de l’autre, 
e’est ce que tout le J auoue vnanim 4 en cc 
pais la.” 

The MS. proceeds to give a description of the 
Basque Alphabet, with minute instructions as 
to the pronunciation of every letter; this takes 
twelve pages. On page 13 we have the Pater 
Noster given in Basque (“ en tutoyant et sans 
tutoyer ”). On page 14 we have the Credo. 
From page 15 to page 39 is a set of 
vocabularies, French-Basque. These have been 
copied by the Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, and have been published in 
the Revue de Linguistiyue of October, 1893, and 
January, 1894. On page 73 the verbs begin 
and continue to page 425. Then the adverbs, 
participles, prepositions, interjections, and 
syntax are briefly treated, not without con¬ 
tinual reference to the verb. Then follow 
almost thirty pages of “ phrases familiaires,” 
French-Basque, and some more pages of the 
verb: these I have inadvertently omitted to 
mention in my Introduction. Page 538 is 
evidently the end of the treatise (though a leaf, 
by the mistake of the binder, has been placed 
after it), for it ends thus : 

“ Soli Deo honor 
Et Gloria in 
saecula saeculorum 
Amen.” 


Such is the Grammar which is now, by the 
kindness of Lord Macclesfield, in tho Bodleian 
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Library. The question which arises is: “ How 
shall it bo published, if it is to appear at all ” 
About the seventy-three pages which precede 
the verb there is no difficulty. I have already 
copied the greater part of them, and they may 
be printed in some foreign journal during the 
course of this year. But I have neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to copy about four 
hundred pages of verbal forms. It is a task 
which would take a practised copyist about two 
months, but which would occupy me (with the 
time I could spare) as many years. It is not to 
be expected that the noble owner will allow the 
MS. to remain in the Bodleian indefinitely. It, 
therefore, must be asked whether scholars 
interested in the study of Basque will contri¬ 
bute the necessary funds for copying the 
greater part of this Grammar. The question 
of publication may be considered later; but it 
must, probably, be done by subscription. The 
generosity of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press is very great, but it is not reasonable that 
they should be asked so soon again to under¬ 
take an unremunerative work. Possibly their 
interest in philological science may induce them 
to offer favourable terms for the publication. 
If this should bo so, I wll gladly see tho work 
through the press. 

Having thus cleared the way for a practical 
result, allow me to conclude this letter with a 
few observations on the vexed question of tho 
Basque Verb. They may be justified by the 
consideration that the publication of this 
Grammar depends on tho question, whether the 
Basque Verb is worth the trouble or not. 
If the importance of the Basque Verb is 
admitted, we can hardly deny that it is some¬ 
what of a disgrace to scholars that an inde¬ 
pendent treatise on the subject written two 
hundred years ago should not yot have seen the 
light. 

I must be careful not to depreciate Basque 
studies, for even differences of opinion on this 
subject excite animosities which were once 
thought to be peculiar to theological contro¬ 
versy. With such a mass of verbal forms 
before ns, it may seem paradoxical to inquire 
whether there is a Basque Verb at all, or 
whether these pages represent an effort to 
make up for the want of it. If its existence is 
allowed, we may next inquire whether these 
verbal forms attempt to secure, with inadequate 
material, in a way more or less clumsy, a 
result which other languages attain by a simpler 
method, or whether, as some Baskophils (lately 
styled Basko-maniaes) affirm, the Basque Verb 
is the most exquisite instrument ever invented 
for the expression of human thought. These 
enthusiasts are never tired of pointing out the 
ingenuity with which separate verbal forms 
mark the age, sex, rank or condition of the 
person addressed. Of course, no processes of 
the human mind are to be despised ; but one is 
sometimes tempted to reply that the foreign 
learner (who alas! was not considered in the 
formation of the language) would be more 
inclined to appreciate the ingenuity if, 
instead of indicating relations which must 
be fairly well known to the conversing 
persons, it bad been employed to distinguish 
with more precision, between Active and 
Passive, Neuter and Transitive, Past, Present, 
and Future, Ac., &c. These verbal forms do 
not, as a rule, add to the richness and harmony 
of the language, but are usually’ unwieldy and 
cacophonous polysyllables. 

No fact strikes the impartial critic more 
forcibly than the variety of results chronicled 
by observers of the Basque Verb. We are 
prepared to find gleaners bringing burdens of 
unequal weight from the same field, but we 
are startled when they show us different kiuds 
of grain. It would be easy to give many in¬ 
stances, but I content myself with one. M. 
Van Eys observes in his compendious little 


Grammar (p.-10), “The Basque language has 
no more a Subjunctive than the English lan¬ 
guage,” “the Infiuitive is also unknown” (p. 
47). Pierre d’Urte in a Latin dissertation, 
prefixed to his Dictionary (this dissertation has 
been copied by me and published in the llevue 
de Limjuisti'jiie, July, 1893), treats the verb as 
remarkable for the variety of its Infinitive 
mood ; Leoluse dwells at much length on the 
Subjunctive. Of course these contradictions 
may be reconciled, but there are many similar 
ones. What is wanted is that someone should 
give us an account of the Basque Verb which 
can be understood by plain people. If we can 
get at the actual facts, we shall be able to form 
theories for ourselves. 

The most recent writer on the subject is 
Prof. Schuchardt of Graz. His treatise is a 
monument of the patient and thorough method 
of the German professor, but it is too deep and 
difficult for the ordinary mind. I have been 
told, and I believe the remark to be correct, 
that, if he be right, all other authorities on the 
Basque Verb are wrong. This is why it is im¬ 
portant that a competent critic should test his 
conclusions. Your reviewer was somewhat 
unfair, for he complained that tho professor 
took too much knowledge for granted in his 
reader, and that he did not explain. I have 
never seen a treatise on the Basque Verb 
in which more explanation is given: to the 
trained philologist familiar with the German 
nomenclature I have no doubt that it is admir¬ 
ably lucid. At any rate, Prof. Schuchart has 
introduced a new method into Basque grammar 
by attemptin'! to explain. Such is not the 
habit of native grammarians. Pierre d’Urte 
ushers his reader into a vast plain covered with 
a profuse growth of dry verbal forms, and 
leaves him to fetd or starve according to his 
appetite. But there are a few oases in the 
desert. It is absolutely refreshing in such a 
dreary waste to come across such gems of com¬ 
placent provincialism as the following : 

“Generalem*. Toute la Cantabrie auoue qne 
L’Expression de la 1’rouince de Labour a quelque 
chose de grand qui la distingue d’auec toutes celles 
des autres Lieux.” 

and 

“ Cette Gramaire peut seruir de Clef pour les 
autres Grain sires on Liures quelqnos differens 
quils paroieeent estre. Us sent tons coutenus 
dans celled ou formollcm 1 . ou virtuelhm 1 .” 

and 

" Tour ceux qui pos;edcnt bien la Laugue Cauta- 
brique 

Lapieferent a toutes les autres.” 

Llewelyn Thomas. 


A RADICAL BRIGHTON PARSON IN 1575. 

London. 

Among the Depositions made in trials in the 
Consistory Court of Chichester in 1575, are 
some curious ones against a Brighton parson, 
named David Thickpenye, on October 8, 1575. 

Thomas Brapull, of Briglithelmston, in the 
county of Sussex, yeoman, aged sixty or there¬ 
abouts, deposes: 

“ That the articulate David Thickpenye givethe 
greate occacions of controversye in the towne of 
Brigthelmstone, and forbyddethe men to paye 
their tithes in the place where yt bathe ben 
accustomed to have ben paide, tyme out of mynd 
. . . and charged this depon, «t and others, in 
the Queues name, that they, meauenge the 
purisshioners, shulde ptye none, nether that they 
(meauinge this examinat and his partener Frend) 
Bhulde receve noe tithes. And this, he saithe, 
was spoken on St. Stevens Daye, after eveninge 
prayer, in the open churehe.” . . . 

Brapull further says: 

“That in his comcyecco lie verely bcleveth that 
the saido Thickpenye hathe Bpoken pnrticulerly 
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against hys neighbour, Jhon Frend, in : 
sermons, contrarye to the rule of Godci ver¬ 
bid the pn/ ticular poiutrj he dothe not rememb - 
savinge he taitho, that whereas the said Ire. 
should jeste with one Woigar (1) about a Letje 
wheate and a pecke of barlye, the saide Thickp t 
did dyvers tymes repeate it in his eermons, tty- 
that the said riche man (meaning the said Fiu. 
havinge a barne full of corne, denyed the a. 
poore man a Leepe or a peck.” 

Also: 

“ That the said Thickpeny will not suffer s 
clarck to receave mouye for marriages and pj.v 
fieuge of woman, nor the offringej at Easter, is 
hathe be accustomed. And this, he saithe is in- 
for the said Thickpenye hath forbydden t: 
deponent, being Farmour (of the tithes), to rets 
none.” 

Also Brapull 

“ Saithe, when the somnour cited some :: 
the parrishe to answer for not painge tf-j 
dutyes. the said Thickpeny said they [th 
owners] could not be content to wronge the p 
men, but to send caterpillers atnongo tier, 
and saithe further, the said Thickpeny saido : 
his pulpitt openly, that the richest man of tier 
all wold hange a poore man for xjd. And this 
spoken, because this depom-nt, beingo constable 
founde fcalif a barrell of heringe stollen by on-: c: 
Brighthelmston — viz,., Nycolas Sidles, wild 
Milles he was indyted on at the Sessyons, an: 
then rested at a xjd.” 

The second witness is the said John From, 
of Brighthelmston, Sussex, yeoman, and h; 
deposes 

“that the saide Thickpeny doth mnche stand 
against the Farmers for there tithes, and that fe 
said Thickpeny hathe charged men, in tl 
Queues name, not to paye their tithes in ti 
churche, accordinge to their enstome, charging 
the ehnrcawardens,* y f they suffere anye to be pai-i 
there, he wolde present them, and alsosucbfsi 
paye the same ’ ... he hathe herd that ti' 

said Thickpeny hathe taken upon him to be 
Cunstablcs deputye, and that he hathe kDc-sv 
that the said Thickpeny hathe ben in company 
the xij, beinge non of them, and buayest of 
there, in-soe-muche that this examinat hathe ton: 
the Cans table, if tho said Thickpenye were there, 
this examinat wold not tarye.” 

Frend also says: 

“ the arffi 'dat Thickpenye hath preached again-: 
riche men pnrticulerlye, but not naminge tbox 
but deseribinge them bye signes, that it might if 
easely p- rceaved who was mente.” 

John Slutter, of Brighthelmston, Sussex, 
yeoman, aged fifty, is then examined, ax: 
say 8 : 

“ that the arficulat Thickpeny ya a minister, >- 
ought to be quyett, but instead, that he hath: 
the aucthor of manye controversyes and dels’ 
within the parrishe of Brighthelmston, in fa - 
byddynge men not to paye their tithes in & 
churche, where yt hath bene accustomed to ha* 
ben payd, tyme out of mynde. Also, that 
the constable and the rest of the xij, of the * : > 
this exanimate ys one, are dealinge in matters (-"• 
cerninge there towne, the artuwlat Thickpeny V 
intermedlinge amonges them, and would alway; k 
dealinge in these matters, but that they dx 
forbeede him.” 

Also, that ’thickpeny 

“ hathe preached againste particular person!, ^ r ' 
not naminge them, but yet deseribinge them, thf 
every man could tell whom he ment.” 

And, evidently as to payment of tithes, I 
“He hatheharde thesayde Thickpenye chare?“ 
pmisshioners to the contrarye in the Q’-ff-' 
Ma/uttVi name.” 

And 

“That the arrienlat Davyd Thickpeny presf’ 
openlye in the pulpitte in tho churche of Bri;' 
helmston upon the xx"' of Marche last, that - 
bu* shoppes wore covetous. Whereupon, iff " 
diatly he saide, ‘ Haye, Thickpeny, hast? 

Google 
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spoken againste the busshoppes ? Well, noe fere, I 
shall heare of thys.’ ” 

Further, 

“The arlwvdat Thiokpeny hathe openly preached 
in the pulpitte, in the hearinge of this deponr/it 
and dyvers others, that one of the xij in the same 
towne ys a whoremonger, and that he can presently 
appoynt him out with a wette finger.” 

Lastly, William Waller, also of Brighthelm- 
ston, mercer, aged twenty-eight, deposes that 

“ the said Thiokpeny hathe delt in matters not 
pertayninge to his callings, and that he hathe made 
muche controversye in the towne of Brightbelm- 
stone; and that upon a eertayne night in July 
laste paste, aboute x or xj of the clock in the 
night, the said Thiokpeny mett this deponent in 
Brighthelmston, and tould this deponent that he, 
the said Thiokpeny, muste examyne hym, sainge to 
this deponent, that the Cunstable had made him 
his Deputye, and therupon this deponent askid 
hym, whore he had ben, tainge, 1 if some in the 
towne shulde see yow soe late, with yonr staff on 
yo«r shulde>-, they wolde marvell whether you 
wente ’; and soe departed from hym.” 

There are no records of child marriages in 
the Chichester Depositions, though one boy of 
twelve falls in love with a girl and promises to 
make her his wife. Of course a number of 
curious cases of Libel and Incontinence occur. 
The most amusing of the latter is one of Thomas 
Cheynye, parson of Brightlinge, Sussex, who 
will have at his parsonage the wife of one of 
his parishioners, Thomas Harmor; and when 
she is remonstrated with, she answers indig¬ 
nantly “ that her husband shuld be glade to 
tak theparson’s Leavinges.” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SrsDAY, Jane 24, 7.30 p.m Ethical: “ Over-Specialisation In 
Work and Life,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monday, June 28, 8 30 pm. Geographical: “ Kafli-iet »n,” 
by Mr. J. 8. Robertson; “The Harmaworth-Jackeon 
Polar Expedition," by Mr. F. G. Jsekson. 

Tt-rsnAv, June 20, 5 p.m. Statistical: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Japanese Society: “ Court and Society in 
Tokio,” be Mr. F. H. Balfour. 

Wiiinf.soay, June 27. British Economic Association : 
Aanual Meeting ; 11 Political Economy and Journalism,” 
by Prof. J. 8. Nicholson. 

9 80 pm. Cymmrodosion: Conversazione. 

Tnt-RstiAv, June28, 9 p m. Royal Institution: “Phosphor- 
eso* nee and Photographic Action at Very Low Tempera¬ 
tures,” by Prof. Dewar. 

Friday, June 29th, 4.45. Japanese Society : Annual General 
Meeting. 


At first sight, the book reminds us a little 
of Alphonse Karr’s Voyage autour de mon 
Jardin. Only the Frenchman deals more 
than Mr. Austin does with the animal life 
of his garden; and he comes down harder 
upon the systematic botanist. Karr accuses 
botanists of desiring to make flowers resemble 
the dried specimens in their herbariums— 
“ horrible cemeteries, in which flowers are 
buried with ostentatious epitaphs.” But 
Mr. Austin apparently objects but little to 
these epitaphs; and, with a rather liberal 
hand, sprinkles his pages with generic and 
specific names, all printed in the mist 
proper italics. Some of his pages have 
consequently a very scientific look, curiously 
contrasting with others rich in verse: 
indeed, one hardly knows at first whether 
the book is a botanical treatise or a poetical 
reverie. As a matter of fact, it is neither. 

Although the author shrinks not from the 
free use of technical terms, he strikes us as 
being hardly in sympathy with the scientific 
spirit of the age. In one of those phil¬ 
osophical reflections, which add so much 
weight and value to the volume, he puts 
into the mouth of a visitor these words : 


SCIENCE. 

By Alfred Austin. 


The Garden that I Love. 

(Macmillans.) 

Scarcely has the reader got through half 
a dozen pages of this bright little hook 
before he finds himself on terms of close 
friendship with the author. Mr. Austin 
takes you at once into his confidence—or at 
least appears to do so: he tells you by 
what good fortune he chanced to light upon 
his rural retreat; he lets you pry into the 
details of his domestic arrangements; and 
then, taking you kindly by the hand, goes 
with you round the Garden that he Loves. 

Month after month, from April till October, 
he depicts his garden in varying phase; 
but, whatever its aspect, he somehow con¬ 
trives to make the reader a partner in the 
simple pleasure which it yields. It is true 
that one is never quite sure, when listening 
to a poet, how far his descriptions are a direct 
reflex of the concrete, and how far the 
creation of his own imaginings. But no 
I matter: whether real or imaginary, Mr. i mo gouoautm-y ui i 
i Austin’s descriptions of his garden are [ ness of the poor." 

| equally delightful, { 


“ The present age has several marks of distinc¬ 
tion ; but it is not simple and it is not lofty. 
It is practical and pedestrian, caring for 
astronomy only as an auxiliary to navigation, 
and for chemistry only as it promotes light, 
heat, or locomotion. It has no disinterested 
interest in anything.” 

But surely it is hardly fair to brand us 
all with this utilitarian stamp. Astronomers 
study solar physics, and chemists delight 
themselves with the benzene-ring from 
sheer love of science, and simply to satisfy 
their craving for unadulterated knowledge. 
So also with the greatest scientific move¬ 
ment of the age, as reflected in the new 
biology. Does anyone suppose for a 
moment that organic evolution is studied 
with the view of making the ground yield a 
single additional blade, or in any way tending 
to further our material weal ? We rather 
fancy that, on the whole, scientific men are 
a trifle too prone to transcendentalism, and 
it is only the necessities of life that tie them 
down, when they are tied, to utilitarianism 
Man, it is true, does not live by bread 
alone; but still, as things go in this world, 
tho crust counts for something. 

Mr. Austin, however, has no intention of 
being hard upon scientific men, and his 
pages are, in truth, overflowing with charity. 
Gardening begets in its votaries a charitable 
temperament, and the author by no means 
overlooks the freemasonry recognised among 
amateurs. That man was assuredly no 
gardenor who could say, in a moment of 
despair, “ I cannot dig: to beg I am 
ashamed.” Digging, of course, is of the 
very essence of garden-culture ; and as to 
begging, no horticulturist feels its shame. 
Mr. Austin tells us how he has called upon 
an utter stranger with the request—never, 
we are sure, refused—“ Will you give mo 
a cutting of your Woodruff?” or, “Can 
you spare me a piece of your Rosemary ? ” 
And so your garden becomes, as he plea¬ 
santly puts it, “a perpetual reminiscence of 
the generosity of the rich, of the gracious- 


that of Cowper, “ Who loves a garden, lovea 
a greenhouse too.” Probably then Mr. 
Austin has a Greenhouse that he Loves, 
though he keeps silence about it in this 
volume. The volume, indeed, smells 
throughout of the open air, and we care 
not for the confined atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. The story of the garden 
breaks off with the first October frost, and 
then the volume closes with a little love 
scene. It must be remembered that the 
garden is throughout a central object, 
which the author manages to surround with 
much thoughtful and suggestive meditation, 
not untinged, however, with a slight cloud 
of pessimism. There is much charity for 
the past, but rather a lack of faith in the 
present and hope for the future. Still, 
the volume is one which will be heartily 
enjoyed by every cultured reader. He who 
opens its pages shall find enshrined in them 
many a sage apophthegm, many a sparkling 
bit of dialogue, and many a verse of 
tenderness and grace. 

F. W. Rldi.er. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is said, on no less an authority than 


TRACES OF A FRESH SOURCE OF TRADITION 
REGARDING THE LIFE OF LUCRETIUS. 

Lind in: Junes, 1891. 

When Munro published the last edition of 
his Lucretius, he was not aware that the 
British Museum contains a very complete copy 
of Pontanus's emendations on Lucretius. 
These emendations were copied with the utmost 
care on the margin of the Venice edition of 
1492 by Pontanus’s friend, Hieronimus Borgius 
(Girolamo Borgia), a well-known historian and 
poet of the time. Ho completed his task in 
1502, the year before Pontanus’s death. 

Borgius contemplated an edition of tho 
poem, for seven blank pages at the be¬ 
ginning of the volume contain a preface and 
dedication. We wish to call attention to a 
passage of the preface containing some details 
new to us regarding tho life of Lucretius. 

“T. Lucretius Cams ntscitur Liciulo Orasso 
oratore et Q. Mutio Scevola pont conss quo anno 
G. Hortensius orator in foro quotn diceret non 
parvnm eloquentiao gloriatn est auspicatus. Vixit 
anuos IIII. et XL. : c-t noxio tandem improbae 
feminao poculo in furias actus sibi nocem con- 
scivit, reste gulam fraugens, uel, ut alii opinantnr, 
gladio incubuit: matre natus diutius stcrili. 

“ Cum T. Pom. Attico, Cicerone, M. Bruto et C. 
Caeeio eoniunctissime vixit. Ciceroui vero recentia 
ostendebat Carolina, eius limara scqnutus, a quo 
inter legeudum aliquaudo ndtuoni'us ut in traus- 
lationibus servaret uerecundiam, ex quibus duo 
potissimura loci referuntur, noptunni lacunas ot 
coeli cauernas. 

“ C. Memmio epicureo dicavit opus. Romani 
aute.-n epicurei hi memorantur praecipui: C. 
Memmius, C. Cassius, I-’abius Gallus, C. Ami- 
fmius, M. Catius, L. Calplmruius Piso frugt qui 
Polidemura audiuit, 0. Velleius Gallus senator, 
Vergilius Haro Scyronis auditor, Pollius par- 
thenopeus, L Torquatus, L. Papirius Paetus, 
Cains Triarius, in primis gravis et doctus adolesceus 
ut iuquit Ci° de fl: T. Pomponius a'ticus et hie 
T. Lucretius Cams. 

“. . . Sunt qui patent unum ct vigiuti libros 
composuisse et poematis principium hoc esse, 
Aetheris et terrae genitabile quaerere tempus. et 
usque ad eum locum Conceiebras, quindecim 
carmina intercidisee, quorum ogo opinionem 
nequaquam probaveritn.” 

The preface concludes with tho date: ‘ ‘ Nonis 
Julii M. D. II. sub Pontano cursim legente et 
emendante.” 

From what source are these details derived ? 
We may point out that, in other points not 
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concerning the life of Lucretius, Borgius shows 
that he had access to information regarding 
Lucretius’ contemporaries, and also regarding 
the poem, which is derived from a source new 
to us. In the list of Roman Epicureans of 
Lucretius’ time occur two names entirely new 
—Pollius parthenopeus and Polidemus. (For 
the latter name Prof. Robinson Ellis, to whom 
I havo shown these passages, conjectures 
Philodemum, and Mr. J. D. Duff, of Cambridge, 
sends me the same emendation.) 

Again, the legend of lost books is familiar; 
but the curious notion of an immense gap in 
the poem just before Bk. I. 1. 4, Concelebras is 
entirely new to us, though Borgius goes on to 
give excellent reasons for rejecting it. 

Borgius shows himself a man of not un¬ 
critical temper. Pontanus, it is well known, 
was a most diligent student of MSS., to whom 
we owe the discovery of several texts of Latin 
grammarians, one being the MS. of Donatus’s 
commentary on Virgil. His notes testify to an 
intimate acquaintance with such writers. 
During his over twenty years’ study of 
Lucretius—“ supra viginti annos cum Lueretio 
consuetudinem habuit," as Borgius says towards 
the close of his preface—Pontanus had the 
opportunity of examining many a MS. now 
lost to us. I hope very soon to discuss these 
new details more fully elsewhere. 

John Masson. 


HEltODAS. ) 

Hitdiia : June 16. 1891. 

VIII. 16 ff. The restorations of Prof. Crusius in 
his excellent second edition give us an nbrupt and 
disjointed narrative. And in 19 the symzesis of 
apayia is very questionable. The word jriiAioi 
stands on a different footing. Crusius (Pref., 
p. 20) supposes synizesis in fpia, viii. 11: X do not 
know why (cf wivti Sid <ri i vy, -spirfcov nun flOur- 
yiya i). He has overlooked 1. 19. In fact, he is 
somewhat careless about scansion : in ii. 6 lie gives 
us a spondee iu the fourth foot, and (Pref., p. 20; 
ranks a line with a similar blunder among “ potiora 
quaedain.” If Crusius is right about a < pa , I would 
take the superscript above v as w, and read vpotr. 

<pay/uar ’ fluty. 

17. Mile with r g , hiplpas in 16. 

18. f*r«l 8* <5ci pit (c5i). 

19. Arjbj itpivvuty, assuming the supetseript to 
be A and a dittography, c g .. tpaetpav. to account 
for the space. For Av'V ns a dissyllable cf yovoriiov 
in i. 31. Krjyu aAv t upira)f7tTau. Lycophron has 

ipfroytin-gt. 

21. The line is marked as corrupt. Perhaps 
vudt, or rather rrjpioi m , f» j! yaiyu t tlie last word 
miswritten *<u y. Crusius’ fjiaro seems to antici¬ 
pate matters. 

23. IptrtodvTts. Ls «fA kov. 

31. Crusius might have said that exactly eight 
lines are lost after 31, viz 32-39. 

Troon 8. m udim-fy. x do not agree with 
Prof. Crusius, who denies a Ka^ to the Choli- 
ambic. 

F. D. 

P S.—VIII. 11. For the rhythm cf. tii alrrlua 

yd A’.—iAA’ oi/Sty iiunoAyttd Traj, 

VII. 54. I do not think that there is room for 
Siya in the first gap. ? 5 ti aytAfi i vy rjadttoas. 
The lettets Ai are sometimes indistinguishable 
from v. In SiaaeAINov the v was omitted by 
parablepsy and inserted above the line. This 
would account for the stroke, of which a trace is 
left above the line on the verge of the second gap. 
For looped y cf. iii. 66 ; vii. 127 ; viii. 43 (Crusius-). 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An extra meeting of the Chemical Society 
will be held at the Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, on Thursday next, at 9 p.in,, when 
Prof. Dewar will describe and illustrate his 
recent observations on phosphorescence and 
photographic action nt very low temperatures. 
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We regret to hear that the American journal, 
Science— which was started in 1883 very much 
on the model of Nature —has been discontinued, 
owing to insufficiency of support. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The June number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) contains two or three articles of 
importance. Mr. J. H. Moulton sends an 
elaborate criticism of the novel theories which 
Mr. F. W. Walker has contributed to recent 
numbers upon the Greek aorist. Dr. E. A. 
Abbott maintains, against the common view, 
that the method of reckoning the hours of the 
day is the same in St. John as in the other 
Gospels—namely, that it must begin from sun¬ 
rise and not from noon. Prof. Percy Garduer 
re-asserts the main positions of bis notable 
pamphlet on the origin of the Lord’s Supper, for 
which ho claims the support of Prof. Plieiderer. 
Mr. Cecil Torr defends, against German criticism, 
his theory of the harbours of Carthage, which 
is (briefly) that the outer harbour was formed 
by piers iu the sea, and that the inner harbour 
was nearly surrounded by the outer, but that 
its position is otherwise uuknown. Mr. J. B. 
Mayor prints a first instalment of critical 
notes on the “ Stromateis ” of Clement of 
Alexandria. Among the reviews wo may 
specially mention a very sovere one, byM. A. E. 
Ilousman, of Schultze’s edition of Bahrens’ 
“Catullus”; and a very enthusiastic one, by 
Mr. J. W. Mackail, of Jebb’s “Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.” 

AiopOuiftis tis ri ’ApiCTOTtAovs noAmxd v-sb 
’lu'dyyov 'ApyupidSav. Ttuyyf 4. (' AOvur^triy.) Any¬ 
one interested in the text of the Politics will 
find hero conjectural emendations on the first 
four books (modern order). The writer shows 
considerable acuteness in the perception of 
difficulties, and often, too. in his suggestions 
for dealing with them. Some of these sug¬ 
gestions have, prima facie at any rate, a good 
deal of plausibility, e.c/., the change of xoAitikou 
to Sers-oriKoS in 1325 a 20, or that of oi 

HtK77)fAfV0l Tr\y}0OS OVfTtaS to T b KtKTQllivOV wA7)0or 

oinrias in 1279 b 20. Many others would give 
us what seems a better or, at any rate, an easier 
sense than we can get from the received text, 
but depart from it too much to bo regarded as 
anything more than tho merest possibilities: 
indeed, the writer seems to be very little 
hampered by considerations of probability and 
evidence, if only he can think of something 
that Aristotle might fairly have written. 
Others, again, are quite needless, where there is 
no legitimate exception to be taken to the text 
as it stands, or where it is actually better than 
the proposed reading, e.c/., xdvrae, as compared 
with vd.Tot, in 1283 a 20. In 1282 a 10, the 
suggested change gives us Koiirtp as a conjunc¬ 
tion with a verb, an inadmissible construction. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cliiton Shaksi-kke Society.— (Saturday. May 26.) 

Miss Louisa Mary Davies, president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. H. P. Stokes, whose paper at the meeting 
of the Society on April 28 (tee Academy, Slay 26) 
was read by proxy, sent a note in which he said that 
ho bad since inspected the British Museum Har- 
leian MSS. 2112 aud 6926, of which the Museum 
Catalogue says Henry Lacey was the author. But 
they are both merely transcripts of Lcgge’s play. 
'The words “ Henry Lacey, Coll: Trin : Cumb : 
1586” are iedetd given at the end of MS. 6926; 
but this is doubtless only the name of the student 
who copied out the popular play. No. 2112. 
written iu 1588, has nothing to do with Lacey; but 
it gives the words and music of the song, which 
are wanting in the old Shakspere Society’s edition 
and in the Cambridge MS. of the play. The con¬ 
temporary handwriting says that the celebrated W. 
Birde was the composer of the music, a fact which is 


stated In Grove’s Dictionary of Music. Mr. Oocf-- 
the Cambridge antiquary, has also pointed r. 
that the Harleian MSS. are only copies of Legr- 
The president, iu a paper entitled “ Inconeor.v 
Notes on ‘ Locrine,’ ” said that it is impossible : 
avoid tho conclusion that the speeches in the pig 
are tedious'y long, and that Ate’s explain^. : 
were either unnecessary or should have bet 
delivered in the undiluted vernacular ; that ire 
cacophonous words are constantly dragged z 
when simple and not unmnaical ones wou'd ts- 
answered every worthy purpose ; that there is t-y. 
much classical allusion in it; and that probah ; 
the poet was young in years, heart, and experience 
But with these we get also the impression that the | 
rollicking fun stands out bright and sparkling fro- I 
the gloomy background. The cynical read-r t-z 
fiud plenty to criticise in the anachronisms of . 
play and many other obvious defects. But 
of real poetry and sound moral apophthegms Ar¬ 
se attend abroad with no niggard hand. Chant, 
terisation is not a strong feature of the plsy. 
The poet’s best efforts seem to have bek 
devoted to Locrine and Guendolen ; but de- 
former, though well-intentioned, is comraoc- 
place, and tho latter is shadowy and not who! y 
true to nature. “ Locrine ” is a tragedy indeed. 
The Strumbo Beenes, which would seem to U- 
the work of another hand, are an irrelevant 
burlesque. Wo walk through darkness sod 
tempest; a light flashes across the road through 
an open doorway; we hear laughter and siogz.c 
inside, but have to pass on again into the dark. 
Tho keynote of the play is revenge, and we are no: 
allowed to close our ears to its imperious in¬ 
sistence. For a moment it seemed as though the 
pale light of the tenderer virtues in the mutui! 
loves of Locrine and Guendolin, of Humber and 
Estrild, might relieve the gloom ; but both are 
quickly clouded by wrong and revenge. The 
Goddess of Revenge as chorus heralds every se t. 
Others havo dealt with tho story differently. 
Spenser tells ft with much simplicity, and alter- 
its details ; Milton, with the eclecticism proper 
to his exquisitely refined taste, takes from a 
howling wilderness of slaughter, pis.-ion, an! 
revenge “ a gem of purest ray serene,” aid 
fixes it in an imperishable setting.—Mr. Arthur 
S. Way read a piper on “ Garbo uc," a play 
allied in many ways with “ Locrine.” Tee 
tragedy of “Gorboduc” possesses a very spe.it': 
interest for those who love Shakspere, and wit, 
appreciate tho debt which English literature o ve¬ 
to him. It shows ns from what Shakspere save! 
us. It is the finest and most worthy example oi a 
literary fashion which once threatened to become 
paramount; and not only so, but there was for 
some thirty years a strenuous and sustained efftri 
to make it paramount—an effort backed by the lu¬ 
ll uence of literary coteries, by the patronsge of the 
learned and the noble, by the approval of royalty, 
and by the example of the literary models of tut 
country to which of all others England was then 
looking for intellectual light and leading : an ffl'.'rt 
which was frustrated, first, by the innate repug¬ 
nance of the English mind and spirit to such 
intellectual shackles; and, secondly, by the tran¬ 
scendent power of those who led the litcruy 
opposition, and who would have swept the in¬ 
vaders before them amidst a storm of triumphant 
enthusiasm though they had been ten tirac? 
as strong and as numerous as they were. 
The appearance of “ Gorboduc ” marks the 
culmination of the falsely-styled classical iolluen v, 
as it reached us after passing through Italian 
hands. Italy had given us many evil thing*: 
examples of loose living, of refinement in vic.ciis 
pleasures, of underhand subtlety in politic* ; thew 
our young nobles and budding statesmen brought 
back with them, along -with their costly sal 
fantastic garments, from the fashionable sojourn, 
and our scholars fell upon the wealth of Itiiiia 
literature, till for one noble poem that rose like 
Spenser's, tho daughter and the rival of the gtcit 
Italian epics, there were a thousand transitions c: 
loose romances, thronged in shameless ranks upya 
the Loudon bookstalls, till Ascham sighed uni 
Sidney shuddered. But all these, potent as they 
might be to corrupt the morals and vitiate the 
tastes of a passing generation, constituted bo 
such peril to English literature as tho so-calld 
“Revival of the Classical Drama,” whose 
harbinger aud brightest luminary withal «« 
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► “Gorboduc:” For the models on which this 
■ . classical drama of the Renaissance was moulded 
- wo must go back, not to the golden days of Athens, 

_ to the free-thoughted, keen-witted audience that 
* thronged the Dionysiae Theatre under the clear 
sky, not to the stormy splendours of Aeechylus, 

7 1 nor to the perfect modelling and calm majestyof 
Sophocles, nor to “Euripides the human.” We 
- must pass down the stream of time till we reach 
" the hothouse atmosphere of a Boman tyrant’s 
' court, the artificial preciousness of the literary 
culture of an effete society which applauded 

■ declamation, sophistry, and word-painting, as 
' - against the portrayal of action, human motives, 

' and development of character. In the early days 

■ of Nero there lived at the Emperor’s court a man 
who occupied the difficult position of tutor, 

i adviser, and check to the young tyrant, a man 
qualified for his responsible office by the endow- 

- ~ ments of a universal genius, a statesman, a 
~ philosopher and a poet—the Gladstone, Herbert 

Spencer, and Tennyson of his age combined. 

" ■ And this Seneca, while in all things he strove, 

; according to the light that was in him, to elevate 
. ci and purify the life around him, yet was the child of 
x- his age, an age in which plain living and single- 
hearted striving were supplanted by high thinking 
; • and high talking. And so it came to pass that, 
before he, too. fell a victim to the blood-thirsty 
suspicion of his master and passed from his 
sumptuous mansion and his paradne of gardens to 
the chill halls of Hades, he was wont to compose 
-i drawing-room tragedies for Itomau salons, dramas 
„ which lounging patricians and languid beauties — 

- ’ to whom also the voice and harp of Nero appealed 
, not in vain—applauded as far outshining the works 

. V of the Greek Titans, in repose, in refinement, in 
literary taste. The stage was no longer the scene 
where mighty desliuies clashed, where in the storm 
f and stress of passiou characters were unfolded and 
hearts laid bare, where the transgressor was over¬ 
taken by Nemesis, and tho hero showed “ how 
' sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong.” 

: ' where through it all there thrilled and throbbed 
the life and stir of truest humanity, and men 
lived most intensely in tho crisis of their fate. 
This new stage was a rhetorician's platform, 
occupied, not by actors, but by declaimcrs, whose 
so-called dialogue was composed of long alternat¬ 
ing orations, of grandiloquent harangues, polished 
'' rhetoric, waxen dowers of eloquence, and sweet¬ 
meat confections of philosophy. So, wbilo tho 
stream of poetry and oratoiy llowed equably on 

- before the curtain, various thrilling events trans- 

- s pired behind t he scenes, and were duly and periodi- 
-* tally reported by the messenger whoso part was to 

> bring life and colour amid these statuesque 
serenities by tho high-wrought elaboration and 
the intense sensationalism of his descriptions. 

, E t That Seneca, in the Silver Age of Roman litera¬ 
ture, should have been accepted by his own 
: : generation as the model dramatist is not surprising, 

for he voiced what was perhaps the highest thought 
/, of which that generation was capable ; bat the 

- strange thing is that his influence persisted through 
long centuries and revived in full strength with 

‘ ; the revival of learning in Italy, and spreading 

; thence established itself firmly in a three hundred 

, years’ tenure in Franco and fought hard to make 
good its footing in England. At Christmas, 
‘ ; In 1561 the gentlemen of the Inner Temple held 
: high revel; the Lord of Misrule rode through the 

staring streets of London arrayed in panoply of 
'.7 gilded armour, followed by a train of a hundred 
gentlemen riding in gorgeous magnificence, “ with 
chains of gold and their horses goodly trapped.” 
Many of the Queen's Council were present at the 

- banquet and entertainment that followed, whereat 
was presented for the first time this new play of 

-,j “ Gorboduc.” whereof they spoke so well to their 

5 roysil mistress that on January 18, 1562, it was 
'presented ‘ ‘ upon a great decorated scaffold in the 
: Queen’s Hall in Westminster, by the gentlemen of 

the Inner Temple, after a Masque.” Thus ushered 
< into the world, and with such royal and noble 
sponsors, it is not surprning that the first English 
tragedy, hitting as it did the peculiarly educated 
: taste of the literary leaders of society, achieved a 

success of enthusiasm. The subject was not 
. ■’ ill - chosen, tho argument being taken from 
Geoffry of Monmouth’s “Old British Kings,” 
and might well furnish a useful lesson for 
Englishmen in the first years ol Queen Elizabeth. 

> 
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It was a call to Englishmen to cea-e from strife 
between themselves, and to be knit together into 
one great people, obedient to an undisputed rule. 
Considering the aim of the authors and the models 
they set before them, they executed their work 
creditably. A pirated and garbled edition of the 
play was published in 1565, when Shakspere was 
but a year old, under the name of “ The Tragedy 
of Gorboduc” : but the authorised edition did not 
appear tdl 1571, and then under the title of 
*• Eerrex and Porrev.” Its one great offence for 
us who havo known Shakspere is, that it is not a 
play. But this Englishmen had not yet been 
educated to discern, and tnoso who were to teach 
them were yet in their cradles or unborn. Yet the 
spell of it lay long on tho brightest minds. Sir 
Philip Sidney could find no fault in it except its 
disregard of the Unities {Apo'ogic for Foetrir, ed. 
Arber, p 63). Attention was also directed to papers 
on “Locrine” by Measrs. C. H. Ilerford and 
J. W. Mills, which had been read at a previous 
meeting of the Society (see Academy, February 6, 
1886).— This meeting brought to an end the work 
of the Society's nineteenth session. The play, 
chosen for next session are “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Edward III,” “John,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “ F.very Man in his Humour,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
and “Thomas, Lord Cromwell.” The hon. secretary 
(<), Gordon road, Clifton, Bristol) will gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of anything for the 
Society's library, which now consists of 589 
volumed. 


FINE ART. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA. 

The death of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
naturally invites attention to the condition of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, of which 
he was the founder. So numerous have been 
the recent changes, that it is not easy to dis¬ 
cover the present position of affairs. So far 
as we know, there is now no department any¬ 
where which can be called the Archaeological 
Survey of India. There are, indeed, local 
departments—at Madras, Bombay, and Luck¬ 
now—which from time to time undertake 
excavations and publish reports. But the other 
local administrations — such as Bengal, the 
Puujab, and Burma—spend practically nothing 
on describing or preserving tlieirancient ruins; 
nor is archaeology recognised by the central 
government, cither in India or in England. 

Without intending to depreciate the work of 
Dr. Hultsch aud Mr. Rea in Southern India, 
it must be said that none of the archaeological 
surveyors (since Dr. James Burgess) has done 
such good work as Dr. A. Ftihrer, the curator 
of the Lucknow Museum. Readers of the 
Academy will remember tho accounts of his 
fruitful researches at Muttra and elsewhere, 
communicated by Prof. Biihler, which have 
thrown so much light upon the earliest period 
of the Jain religion in India. He is pro¬ 
bably the only scientific excavator in India 
worthy to rank with Dr. Ddrpfeld and 
Prof. Petrie. But it appears that public 
parsimony has withdrawn him from his 
proper work of excavation in Northern India, 
and sent him off on a roving commission, to 
examine hastily the remains of antiquity in all 
parts of the peninsula. Hence, we have the 
anomaly of a report for 1892-93, addressed by 
Dr. Fuhrer to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Wes tern Provinces, which consists entirely 

of the notes of a tour through the native states 
of Rajputana aud Central India; while we 
are told that the cold season of 1&93-94 is to 
be spent by him partly in Burma, and partly 
in tho Punjab. It was always a trick of the 
Indian Government, if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common. 

Meanwhile, whilo we are compelled to wait 
for the illustrated volumes on Muttra and 
Ramnagar, we must be content with these 


brief pages on tho temples, palaces, and 
mosques of Rajputana and Central India. 
Rajputana is to this day the chief home of the 
Jain sect; and it must have been with special 
pleasure that Dr. Fuhrer visited the ancient 
Jain temples on Mount Abu, and discovered 
that tho domestic architecture of Rajputana 
in medieval times is of Jain type. Among 
the places described by him are—Maudor, the 
former capital of Jodhpur ; the comparatively 
modem city of Udaipur aud the old hill fortress 
of Chitorgarh; the Muhammadan ruins of 
Mandu; and the Buddhist stupas of Sancbi. 
At the latter place he spent some time digging, 
and was fortunate enough to unearth quite 
a harvest of new inscriptions. From one of 
them he infers that Stupa No. 1 was probably 
built before the days of Asoka; while another 
proves that Buddhist pilgrims used still to visit 
the place as late as the tenth or eleventh 
century. These new inscriptions are to be 
published in the final volume of Lpigraphia 
Indica, under the editorship of Dr. E. Hultzseh, 
of Madras; but hereafter, it seems, all epi- 
graphical matter is to appear only in the 
official supplement to tho Indian Antiquary, 
that admirable periodical which was founded 
by Dr. James Burgess as far back as 1871, and 
which is now edited by Major Temple. We 
understand, however, that Dr. Fiihrer will 
himself bring out an illustrated volume on the 
Monumental Autiquities and Inscriptions of 


The Government of tho North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, while sending Dr. Fiihrer to Central 
India, has not been altogether unmindful of 
archaeological iuterests within its own juns- 
diction. During the past four years Mr. E. W. 
Smith, who holds the post of architectural 
surveyor, has been engaged upon a detailed 
survey of the Mogul city of Fatehpur Sikn, 
which is destined to furnish material for no 
less than four volumes of illustrations and 
letterpress. Mr. Smith is already known by 
his architectural descriptions of Jaunpur, where 
earlier Hindu temples have been utilised for 
building Muhammadan mosques. Fatehpur 
Sikri is a site of a different, indeed of a 
unique character. The entire city with ik| 
gates, walls, palaces, private houses, official 
buildings, mosques, and tombs—was erected 
at one time, and remains to the present day 
almost untouched. It was built by Akbar 
for his capital, in a style of architecture 
that combines Muhammadan and Hindu forms; 
and it has been deserted since his death 
(a.d. 1605). We have thus a unique example 
of Mogul architecture at its best period, and 
in excellent preservation. Of special interest 
are the coloured paintings on the wall, which 
seem to show traces of both Chinese and Italian 
influence. Copies of these paintings have been 
made, and will be reproduced in facsimile by 
Mr. Griggs’s process. During the past season, 
also, no less than 143 sheets of drawings were 
made, and 72 photographic negatives were 
prepared, while plaster casts were taken of the 
best specimens of ornamental carvings. In 
advance of the final publication, in four volumes, 
the Report beiore us is illustrated with half-a- 
dozen photographs, including one of the very 
Hinduised throne-pillar in Akbar’s privy council 
chamber (of which, by the way, there is a 
model at South Kensington); and with draw¬ 
ings in outline of some of the frescoes, which 
reveal most distinctly Buddhistio and Christian 
influences. , 

Whatever may be thought of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, there can be no doubt 
that the “circle” of the North-Western 
Provinces is actively employed on good work. 

J. D. G. 
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EXPLORATION OF HADRIAN'S WALL. 
No branch of Roman history lias been studied 
with so much success during tlio last few years 
as the military system and frontiers of tho 
Empire. In every quarter, on the Rhine and 
the Danube, in Africa, Egypt and Asia, ex¬ 
cavations are being planned and discoveries 
made. In Germany the Imperial Government 
bas lately established and subsidised a Com¬ 
mission to examine systematically the linus 
between Coblenz and Regensburg; and the 
work has already produced important results. 
It is now proposed to make further exploration 
of the best preserved and perhaps the most 
elaborate of all the Roman frontier lines, that 
which crosses northern England from the 
mouth of the Tyne to Solway Firth. 

Much has been done to explore this frontier 
line. The life-long labours of Dr. Bruce were 
full of fruit; and ten years ago Prof. Mommsen 
was able to say, in his account of Britain, that 
Hadrian’s Wall was at that date tho best 
known of all the Roman frontier defences. 
But the progress of inquiry has brought for¬ 
ward new problems, and further exploration 
seems necessary. In particular, it is desirable 
to examine the Vallum, the strange and solid 
earthwork which accompanies the Wall for 
almost all its length, and further to ascertain 
whether our Wall is attached to any Gromatic 
Ditch like that recently found in Germany. It 
might also be possible, with the consent of 
landlords, to explore one or two of the stone 
forts and fortresses of tho Wall. For all such 
work the present is pre-eminently the time, 
when other workers in other countries can 
interchange discoveries and lend mutual aid. 
The visit paid to the north of England last 
summer by Gen. von Sarwcy, military director 
of the Reichsliniescommission, showed how 
much such interchange of aid may profit. 

Fortunately the work is not only proposed, 
but begun. In Northumberland the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquaries dug some sections in the 
Vallum last summer with very notable results, 
and the work is to be continued. The Cumber¬ 
land Archaeological Society has voted £50, and 
appointed a small committee to select suitable 
sites and promote excavations along the western 
part of the Wall. We venture to appeal for 
subscriptions to be applied, according to need, 
to these good works. Oxford scholars, much 
as they have done for scholarship and for 
research, especially in Greek lands, have too 
much neglected the treasures at our doors ; but 
many of them know the Roman Wall and may 
be willing to help) in examining it. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the undersigned. 

II. F. Pelham. 

J. L. G. Mowat. 

Oxford: June IS, 1894. F. HaVERFIELD. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Blades, East & Blades announce a 
volume of photographic reproductions, by the 
collotype process, of forty of the pictures in 
the present loan exhibition at the Guildhall. 
Among those selected are—three of the early 
works of Sir J. E. Millais, Landseer’s 
“Monarch of the Glen,” Rossetti’s “Joli 
Coeur,” Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Hesperides,” 
Mr. Whistler’s “ Miss Alexander,” Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s "Strayed Sheep,” Mr. Orchardson’s 
“ Her Mother’s Voice,” and Lady Butler’s 
“ Scotland for Ever.” Mr. A. G. Templer, art 
director of the Guildhall Gallery, contributes 
tho letterpress to the book, which will be 
entitled Masterpieces of Art. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week : a collection of two hundred water- colour 
drawings of Bible Lands—Babylonia, Egypt;, 
Sinai, &c.—by Mr. Henry A. Harper, at the Fine 
Art Society’s, New Bond-street; and a collec¬ 


tion of bookbindings from all piarts of the 
world, at the Caxton Head, High Holborn. 

The following four pictures were bought at 
the Eastlake sale for the National Gallery: — 
And. Cordelle Agii.—Virgin and Child, with 
St. John Bapitist and St. Catherine; a signed 
picture, dated 1501. Ambrogio Borgognone.— 
Virgiu aud Child; the building of the Certosa 
at Pavia in the background. Filippino Lippi.— 
Virgin and Child and Infant St. John (attri¬ 
buted to Botticelli in the catalogue of sale). 
Ercole de’ Roberti.—A Diptych. On the left 
the Adoration of the Shepherds ; on the right 
tho dead figure of our Saviour supported by 
angels, with St. Jerome and St. Francis ; in 
the background the Crucifixion. Small, and 
very delicately finished. 

TnE late Mr. John Hill, of Streatham, has 
bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum 
his collection of bronzes, ivories, Chelsea and 
oriental china, enamels, lac, jade, oil-paint¬ 
ings, water-colour drawings, sketches and 
studies by Mr. Stacy Marks, “in gratitude for 
the pleasure and profit he has derived from 
his visits to that museum.” 

The chairman of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund announces that Mr. Frederick Bliss has 
opened ground at Jerusalem. His instructions 
were to take up the “Rock Scarp) of Zion,” 
and to trace it eastwards in accordance with 
the description of Josephus. The excavations 
already made disclose the continuation of the 
Scarp, with unexpected chambers, passages, 
stairs, and mosaic pavements, of which it would 
be piremature to attempt any explanation. 

On Wednesday evening the members of the 
Noviomagan, Cocked Hat, and Urban Clubs, 
of the councils of tho Bibliographical and 
Ex-libris Societies, and other gentlemen, met 
at the house of Mr. H. S. Ashbee in Bedford- 
square, to inspect some antiquities which Mr. 
Ashbee had collected during his recent visit to 
Cyprus. 

Mr. F. Haverfjeld has reprinted from the 
Archaeological Journal (Exeter: Pollard) his 
third annual report on “ Roman Inscriptions in 
Britain.” It covers the period lS92-!)o, and 
also includes a few older finds that had been 
overlooked, and some corrections of published 
texts based upon fresh examination of the 
originals. As on previous occasions, Mr. naver- 
field deals at greater length with the more im¬ 
portant discoveries of the year: the dedication 
of a restored monument to Jupiter at Ciren¬ 
cester, which may date from tho reign of 
Julian; the Carlisle tombstone of about the 
same date, which may possibly bo Christian; 
and the Lauchestcr altar dedicated to Garman- 
gabis. Among the inscriptions that are 
not new, we may specially mention two; a tile, 
with three lines of cursive writing, which is said 
to have been found long ago at Silchester; and 
a gold ring said to have been ploughed up 
more than thirty years ago at Birchington, in 
Thanet. Most of the inscriptions are illus¬ 
trated either with photographs or with cuts. 
Mr. Haverfield hopes to go on with tho work of 
revising all the readings in the seventh volume 
of the Corpus ; and he will always be glad to 
receive information of new finds, addressed to 
him at Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE STAGE. 

“ SARAH ” AND MR. WILLARD. 

TnE return of Mr. Willard, and the appear¬ 
ance of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, almost 
ensure for tho week that has witnessed 
those events the distinction of being the 
most important—at least the most interest¬ 
ing—of the theatrical season. Hitherto, at 
all events, only the week that witnessed the 
return of Mr. Irving has vied with it in 
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significance. But Mr. Irving’s absent a 
though long, are not endlesa: in regard a 
Mr. Willard we were, we confess, aimer, 
beginning to despair about his coining ba k 
All the world is glad to see him, and must 
wise has he been, in our opinion, in pre 
senting himself — a truant of some Wit 
years’ standing—in that very part which 
so far at all events as England is concerned, 
has obtained for him his highest success. 
It is in “The Middleman”—in the great 
part, of course, of Cyrus Blenkarn — that he 
has chosen to re-appear, though next week 
he will be seen in a light piece new to 
London, Mr. Barrie’s “ Professor’s Love 
Story.” So much the better: we shall 
see him on a quite new side. As regards 
“ The Middleman,” there is, in the 
piece itself, something to blame, bat 
more to like. In “ The Middleman,” as in 
at least one other instance in which Ur. 
Henry Arthur Jones has discussed social 
questions, he has been apparently not 
well-informed, and perhaps also a little 
prejudiced. In any case, his capitalist—his 
gentleman of method, who can organise, 
guide, and complete, where Blenkarn can 
but initiate—his capitalist is not typical. 
The character may be welcomed, perhaps 
as an embodiment and presentation of the 
evils of capital, by wholly unpractical 
High Church curates, silly women who 
dabble in political economy, platform- 
talkers who thrive on the remote remedy of 
some fancied present abases ; but to people 
with the means of knowing, this imaginary 
capitalist will seem, and always has seemed, 
curiously unreal. He is abnormal; he is 
an exception; he makes sympathy with 
Blenkarn cheaper, easier, and more obvious. 
Subtler treatment would have contrasted 
Blenkarn, the gifted and delightful inventor 
—the Palissy of the period—with some 
capitalist not wholly nor even chiefly heart¬ 
less. Thus might truth have been served, 
and the Socialist, in his ill-lit, unventilated 
corner, with the partial view and the im- 
assioned ignorance, naturally have been 
isappointod. But, at the theatre, subtlety 
of treatment—save on the actor’s part—is, 
of course, rare. For the exercise of that 
virtue there is wanted other conditions: 
a printed book with the slower and calmer 
appreciation of it. 

Now, in the interpretation of Cyrus 
Blenkarn — a character which Mr. Jones 
has admirably conceived — Mr. Willard 
shows singular subtlety, the sabtlety which 
is truth. Simple, too, is the performance for 
all that—or seems so—in its broad presenta¬ 
tion of a sympathetic humanity. America 
is sometimes foolishly charged with having 
spoilt our cleverest actors, in coarsening 
their effects. There is nothing whatever in 
the accusation. Certainly mere repetition 
—which a long American, or even a long 
provincial tour implies—is apt to coarsen 
an effect; but the American audiences in 
themselves are singularly good to ac: 
before : very refined, for the most part, in 
their perceptions; very alert to discern alike 
the main truth and the particular detail. 
As a matter of fact, American tours have 
spoilt nobody who would not have been spoilt 
elsewhere. Have they, for instance, for one 
moment spoilt Mr. Irving ?—whose effects 
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a more delicate than ever, more deeply 
ought out, and executed with a more 
nplete precision. And as to Mr. Willard, 

' common consent his watchfulness, his 
al and eincere artistry, have kept his per- 
rmance of Blenkarn happily fresh, so that 
display's to-day—perhaps even more 
tably than four years ago—at once the 
oned intention and the convincing per- 
rrnance. Mr. Willard is an artist whose 
turn it is indeed a pleasure to welcome. 

Times have changed since the earlier 
peavances of Sarah Bernhardt in England; 
.d even the Sarah Bernhardt of those days 
is not in all respects the Sarah Bernhardt 
10 had bestowed fascination upon pieces 
at we saw at the Odoon, that were 
Bmorable chiefly by reason of her. But 
her earlier London days—to go back no 
rther—Madame Bernhardt was wont to 
» an interpreter of dramatic literature, 
/juisite or grand. Latterly, the more 
swelling port ” of the performer has in a 
easure eclipsed or over-ridden that which 
ad been notable in tho play. In place of 
acine and Corneille, and Meilhac and 
alevy, and Andre Thuriet, we have had 
rst Yictorien Sardou, as a pure purveyor 
E situations, and now Armand Silvestre, 
hose prose is apt to be turgid, and his 
ootry not the most refined and penetrating. 
Izeyl ” is mainly notable as a great oppor- 
mity for an actress and as a fitting excuso 
>r scenic display. But whatever be the 
lodium through which we are invited to 
her, “ Sarah,” as an artist, remains 
’ondorful. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA. 

iie season of so-called “German Opera” 
oiumenced at Drury Lane on Tuesday evening 
/ith “Die Walkiire.” Wagner, in a letter, 
bjeeted to one of his works and, if we mistake 
lit, one of the sections of the “Ring,” being 
audwiched between “Marta” aud “La 
'rophe te but he probably never contemplated 
ae idea of two great opera houses within a few 
ards of each other giving on tho same evening, 
10 one, his “Walkiire,” the other Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette.” Such was the case on 
'uesday, and each master drew his many 
dmirers. Tho performance at Drury Lane 
/as not all that could bo desired; there were, 
ideed, signs of hurried rehearsal. The con- 
. uetor, Herr Lobse, has evidently thorough 
nowledge of tho score, and he displayed great 
are and ability; but the forces under him 
ould have been the better for further training, 
tenius is impracticable. Beethoven refused to 
acknowledge the limitations of the human voice; 
ud Wagner wrote such complicated music, 
bat, under ordinary conditions, shortcomings 
re inevitable. At present it is a question 
/hotter we are to hear tho “ Ring ” or portions 
f it given as well as circumstances will 
emit, or whether wo are to wait until we 
ave a proper “Wagner” theatre, and 
; pecially trained artists and orchestra, so that 
lie intentions of the composer may be 
ealised as fully as possible. The answer to 
bis question is simple. We ought thankfully 
o accept such performances as are ottered, and 
• vo in hopes of better ones. The fine imper- 
: Dilation of Briinnliilde by Frau Klufsky, aud 
be impressive presentation of Siegmuntl by 
Ierr Max Alvary, amply atoned for any im¬ 


perfections either on or below the stage; and 
Fraulein Gherlsen as Sieglinde and MM. 
Wiegaud and David Bispham as Wotan and 
Hunding deserve very high praise. Fraulein 
Gherlsen was, at first, somewhat cold in voice 
and manner, but she was heard to much better 
advantage in the second act. Among the im- 
practabilities of the “ Ring ” must be counted 
its length ; “ Die Walkiire ” is only part of 
a whole, and for its full moaning and effect 
ought to be heard in its proper connexion. 
Wagnef himself was the first to authorise this 
partition of the “Ring.” Excerpts from his 
works are now the fashion at concerts ; and 
the day seems, as yet, far distant when it will 
be considered wrong to alter or mutilate 
Wagner, just as, now, any tampering with 
Beethoven causes vials of wrath to bo poured 
on the offender’s head. “ Siegfried ” is to be 
given on Saturday. 

M. J. Massenet’s Lyric Episode in two acts, 
entitled “La Navarraise,” was produced at 
Coveut Garden on Wednesday evening. Short 
and exciting libretti are the order of the day, 
and tho present one forms no exception. 
Anita, La Navarraise, is beloved by Sergeant 
Araquil, and his proud father disdains the 
poor maiden. But she kills the Carlist chief, 
Zuccaraga, and obtains the reward offered by 
Garriilo, the general of the Royalist forces. 
Araquil secs her returning from Bilbao, held 
by the Carlists, and a hasty attempt at ex¬ 
planation between tho lovers leads to mis¬ 
understanding of Anita’s motive ; ho, already 
wounded, dies of a brokenheart, and she loses her 
reason. The book is highly sensational, and, 
for tho time, holds the audience spellbound , 
and it is wonderful how well, considering the 
gloomy character of the piece, the interest is 
sustained throughout. The maiden’s poverty 
causes her to despair, despair leads to 
a wild resolve, aud finally, ecstatic joy is 
changed into raving madness. And this 
dark story has no silver lining : there 
is only war with its horrid sounds and 
sights, there is the sad song of tho soldiers, 
and the tragic death of the young officer. The 
composer by his art, by his admirable colour¬ 
ing, has intensified the story, and always 
in so appropriate a manner that, for the 
most part, one almost forgets that music 
is being played: word and tone seem one. 
It is a fine specimen of modem, and, one may 
say, French art, but to produce proper effect 
demands artists of the very highest rank. The 
performance on Wednesday—the first, in fact, 
of the work in any country—was magnificent, 
and the piece was picturesquely mounted. 
Mine. Calve was the Anita, M. Alvarez tho 
Aragu'.l, and M. Plan/on the Garrido ; and 
their names suffice. M. Pn. Flon, the con¬ 
ductor from the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, displayed great ability. There were 
calls for the composer, but ho would not 
appear; such modesty is rare. “La Navar- 
raiso ” was preceded by Gluck’s “ Orfco,” the 
placid music of which formed a striking con¬ 
trast to the storm aud stress of the new work. 

J. S. SllEDLOCK. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Tividar Naciiez gave his last violin 
recital on Saturday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was again, on the 
whole, one of great excellence. Tho two 
Romances of Beethoven, although originally 
written with orchestral accompaniment, are 
justifiable in the concert-room ; but when will 
violinists give up “recital” performances 
of the whole, or even a part, of the 
Beethoven or the Mendelssohn Concerto 'i 
Mr. Naehez played the first movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto (aud pray why 


was it announced as grand ? ), but the effect 
was unsatisfactory. There is plenty of good 
genuine violin music that only requires a 
pianoforte accompaniment. The concert-giver 
played his best in Bach’s Suite in E, and he 
was also heard to advantage in an effective 
Romance by Mr. A. Hervey. Mr. Ben Davies 
was successful as the vocalist. 

Herr Richter gave his third concert on 
Monday evening, and it was certainly tho 
longest on recoid: and unnecessarily long, 
for it included a pianoforte Concerto by 
Rubinstein, of small musical value in itself, 
selected, apparently, merely to show us that 
Mr. Josef Hofmann has wonderful command of 
the keyboard, and that he is an excellent 
interpreter of his master’s difficult music. But 
of this the pianist has already this season 
given repeated proofs ; and at an important 
concert, such as the one in question, he might 
surely have chosen something really worth 
listening to. His performance was a remark¬ 
ably fine one, aud the public clamoured for an 
encore—and obtained it. It is many years 
since an encore has been granted at these con¬ 
certs, so that this slight lapse from the path of 
progress may, perhaps, be forgiven: probably 
Herr Richter was anxious that the talented 
young pianist should have his full share of suc¬ 
cess. Tho programme contained Dvor.ik’s 
bright, clover “ Cameval ” Overture, and tho 
Verwandlungs-Musik and Graal-Feier from the 
first act of “Parsifal,” and concluded with 
Schumann’s Symphony in D Minor. The 
Overture was brilliantly performed ; but we 
have heard more impressive renderings, evon in 
the concert-room, of the “ Graal ” music. 

Miss Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling commenced 
a series of pianoforte lecture recitals at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
They are to illustrate “ two centuries of 
pianoforte music ” : commencing with the 
“ fathers of the pianoforte,” she will pass on 
to their legitimate children, “ the classical 
composers,” and, according to some, to their 
illegitimate offspring known as the “ romantic 
school,” The scheme is an excellent one, and, 
on the whole, Miss D’Esterre’s first recital was 
one of considerable interest. There are many 
young pianoforte players, who know little more 
of pianoforte music than the notes, and who 
would learn something useful by attending 
suchrecitals. With regard to the “romantic ” 
programme, it was scarcely wise to represent 
Liszt merely by two transcriptions, one from 
“ Lohengrin,” the other from Mendelssohn’s 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

It is impossible to notice many interesting 
concerts, such as the successful one given by 
Miss Esther Palliser and Miss Agnes Janson on 
June 15, or the pianoforte recitals of the clever 
pianist, Mr. Slivinski, or tho interesting concert 
held by Mr. Somervell on Wednesday evening, 
with a programme including many of his excel¬ 
lent songs. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Ernest Fowres has issued a preliminary 
prospectus of four concerts, which he proposes 
to give in tho autumn, devoted exclusively to 
chamber music from tho pen of British com¬ 
posers. A special feature will be the selection 
of works which, from one cause or another, 
have hitherto been unable to obtain a hearing; 
another will be the issue of careful analyses, in 
book form, of the works performed. Among 
those who have already given their support to 
the scheme are—Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir John 
Stainer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Prof. Villiem 
Stanford, Dr. A. 0. Mackenzie, Dr. C. Hubert 
H. Parry, and Mr. F. H. Cowen. Provisional 
arrangements have also been made with Misa 
Fanny Davies, Miss Emily Sbinner, and Mr. 
W. E. Whitehouse. 
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NOTICE.-A New Serial 
Story by Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES is 
commenced in the July 
Number of “ TEMPLE 
BAR? entitled “ THE 
ADVENTURESS 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
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ii. 
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Content* for JULY, 1891. 

THE ADVENTURESS. Chape. I.-IV. 
WHERE HUGLI FLOWS. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS of YESTERDAY. 
THE WORLD’S WAY. 

WHILE JOANNA WAS AWAY. 

LIFE’S CONTRASTS. 

A CHAT WITH MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES AGO. 

THE LAST DAYS of EDMUND YATES. 
BALLAD of GL1NFINNAH. 

DANTE and TENNYSON. 

COMRADESHIP. 

AN INTERLOPES. Chaps. XXt-XXIV. 
TO-MORROW and TO-MORROW. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. 

By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 

Author of “ The Baroness," Ac. 

In 3 vols., crOYm 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTE3,” A-c. 

A TROUBLESOME 

PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of "’Liabeth,” 
Ac. In 8 Yols., crown Svo. 


NOW BEADY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST 

By E8ME STUART, Author of “Joan VelUcotfc,” 
In :i vols., crown Svo. 

“A strong and and very gotd novel ."—Scot* man. 


NOV READY. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

Fy E. L. SHAW. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“Ad -linctly cltver and promising piece of work. Well 
written, and wnh a plct of considerable strength as well as 
interest .Daily J\.Uy,ayh. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 

NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 

THELMA. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

ARDATH. 

WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL of LILITH. 

Bach in 1 vol,. crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Kichard Benti ky & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. WM. HE/NEMANN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce 

a NEW SERIES of POPULAR NOVELS, 

to be entitled the PIONEER SERIES, to consist 
of Original One-Volume Novel*, modern in treatment 
and subject. They a ill be exquisitely got up in a handy 
and convenient form, in ornamental piper cover, with a 
Japanese design alter Utomaro, at x*. Od. p r Volume 
net; or, bjund in limp cloth, 3s net. The Volumes will 
be supplied to the Tnde on terms which do not admit of 
Discount to the public, in order to do away with the 
unpleasant uncertainty of knowing what really is the 
cash price cf a b jok. The following Volumes have been 
arranged for, the first of which will be published early in 
J ULY, to be followed by others at short intervals. 

Vol. I. JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By 

Annik E. Holdsworth. 

Vol. II. GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUS¬ 
BAND. 

Vol. III. THE WINGS of ICARUS. By 

Laurence Alma Tadema. 

Vol. IV. AN ALTAR of EARTH. By Thymol 

Monk. 


11 A DELIGHTFUL BOOR.” 

By the Author of 11 AH ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 

MY PARIS NOTE BOOK. 

In 1 vol., demy Svo, price Its. 

!)AILY TKLKii ft.I I'll .—“‘My Paris X ote- Book ’ i s one of th<x>e 
exoi'tH'iiHUy deli.'litl'iil Looks the manifold fascination of which it is 
difli* ult to exemplify by quotation... .There is a rich fuud of amuse- 
nuut and iusti action in tins brilliantly written work/' 

THE ROMANCE of an EMPRESS. 

CATBERINE If. of RUSSIA. From the French of 
K. WA L18Z 3W8KI. A New Edition in 1 vol , with 
Portrait, 7a. Od. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

The MERCHANT of KILLOGUE 

By EDMUND DOWNEY (F. M. Allen), 

Author of “Through Green Glasses.’' In 8 volumes. 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 

Author of “ From the Five Rivers.” In 3 volume*. 

ST. JAMRs'S GAZETTE — 1 “ We are incliuol to regard ‘The 
Potter's Thumb' as one of the best novels of ludian life ever written ; 
and the author as entitled to rank with the most accomplished 
novelists of this generation," 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 

(Lea Vraia Riches.) 

By FRANCOIS COl’FLK. 

Trans'at, d from the French by WINIFRED HEATON. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O’CONNOR. 

Fust Svo, cloth extra,'.3s, Gd. 

The STORY of a MODERN WOMAN. 

By ILLA HEP WORTH DIXON. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6*. 

AC A OEM “ It ia one of the best-written books which have 
appeared of late, whether by writers of ‘ the larger latitude ’ or other¬ 
wise. It shows altogether exceptional promise, and is written w ith 
reserve, dignity, grace, sobriety, and power. The two closing chapters 
have that largeness whether We say ‘of atmosphere,’ ‘of touch,' which 
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A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 

A NEW EDITION Piice 0j. 

1>.\ 1L 1' TKLhtiliA l’H. A novel upon w hich has been expended 
an infinity of thought, ami the pages of which betray a capacity for the 
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A CONSPIRACY of SILENCE. By 
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THE GRANDEE. By Don Armando 

P.LACIO VALDES. Author of “Froth.” Transited 
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; LITERATURE. 

_ rose Fancies. By Eichard Le Gallienne. 
“ - (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

r ms is the day of the young men. Their 
k ar is in the ascendant. The lines are 
illen unto them in pleasant places. No 
•riter of the generation born between the 
irties and the sixties had ever such luck as 
; omes of itself to the new crop of poets and 
ssayists and story-tellers now growing up 
- round us. The neophyte of those earlier 
ays had to struggle on by his own efforts 
igainst enormous odds, weighed down from 
vbovo by the crushing reputations of the 
acknowledged Titans—Tennyson, Browning, 
Vlatthew Arnold, Thackeray, Dickens, 
. ’ariyle, George Eliot. Against competition 
ike that, what could youth effect? The 
/ young man’s heart failed him. As yet, the 
Boom was not; the Logroller plied his 
nimble art in vain; the Clique and the 
Jlaque availed us nothing. Mr. Le 
lallienne, I take it, is well under thirty. 
N T o writer of the generation of which I speak 
ind made a reputation like his at forty, save 
■ only Swinburne; and Swinburne owed his 
' hrst start in public estimation (with rever- 
. enoe I say it) not so much to his great and 
noble qualities as to his youthful audacity. 
The men of the forties and fifties had for 
the most part to throw away on journalism 
. faculties far superior to the production of 
those Ballades in Blue China and those 
Proverbs in Porcelain for which alone they 
could gain a hearing; and if in the end, 
hke Thomas Hardy, they obtained at last 
by some work of genius, some less of the 
1)' Urbervilles, an adequate recognition, they 
obtained it only after long waiting and 
i watching, too late for it to produce that 
ebullition of youthful fire so beneficial to 
£■ Bvron, to Dickens, to Swinburno. Hope 
deferred made their hearts sick with the 
gray sickness of pessimism. And pessimism 
•v is the keynote of the men of the middle 
epoch—the playful pessimism of Lang, the 
sombre and ironical pessimism of Hardy. 

With the new generation, things have 
, , if gone quite otherwise. Every day has 
f 'brought forth its noble chance, and every 
chance its noble knight. The competition 
of the great gods having been suddenly 
removed, we have seen the lists cleared 
for Kipling, Barrie, Zangwill, Watson, 
Davidson. The Boom has become the rule. 
It has rigged the market. It began with 
Anstie Guthrie, Hugh Conway, Fergus 
,. Hume ; it has continued with Conan Doyle, 
Norman Gale, Francis Thompson. We 
wake up each morning and find a new poet 
famous. And the odd part of it is, they 
almost all deserve it. The times are favour¬ 


able to tho development and encouragement 
of budding genius. The young man is no 
longer overshadowed by the giants of made 
repute: the incubus of greatness no longer 
weighs upon him. He is respectfully 
treated; he is listened to with sympathy; 
he is taught by kindly critics to take him¬ 
self seriously. And the result is excellent. 
Where he has anything in him, he does 
take himself seriously, as artist or as 
thinker, and gets out of his soul the very 
best there is in it. The last generation was 
snubbed into the banalitcs of anonymous 
journalism; the present generation is led 
by the hand, along flowery paths, amid a 
chorus of praise, up the slopes of Parnassus. 
What epics they suppressed, those men of 
the forties ! What leaders they wrote in the 
Daily News on the drainage of Clerkenwell! 

In the front rank of these young im¬ 
mortals, not a few of us have long learnt to 
place Eichard Le Gallienne. He is a spoilt 
child of literaturo. The Book-Bills of 
Narcissus took many critics by storm ; Prose 
Fancies will set the seal upon his calling 
and election. I have never believed in tho 
current critical doctrine, that kicking was 
good physic for the young author—that 
poets might make a fourth in tho famous 
trio of a woman, a dog, and a walnut 
tree, whoreof it is well known that tho 
more you boat tliom, tho bettor they 
be. For myself, I can novor remember 
that a single upward stop od my path of 
moral progress can be directly traced to a 
critical kicking. Eather does it seem to me 
that what brings the best work out of a 
man is generous appreciation. There is no 
knowing what tragedies and comedies we 
of the middle kingdom might have produced, 
if only we had had a little of that genial 
incense. Let us take good care that the 
young lions who are growing up around us 
don’t starve for want of it. 

Well, Prose Fancies is a delicious book. 
The title alone suggests tho right name for 
a genre. It is a book to linger over; a book 
to remember; a book to roll appreciatively 
on the critical palate. It has the note of 
originality, personality, genius. A pro¬ 
vincial critic objected to Le Gallienne the 
other day that it would be better “if he 
could be occasionally a little less obviously 
Mr. Eichard Le Gallienne, and could serve 
up his sentiments plain without those gar- 
nishings and sauces which mako one think 
too much of tho chef aud too little of ono’s 
intellectual digestion.” To my mind, that 
criticism has the rare merit of complete 
topsy-turveydom. Fancy objecting to Botti¬ 
celli, that his touch was too uniformly 
Botticellian; to Michael Angelo, that one 
would like him the more if he could for a 
moment be simple and natural and human! 
As it seems to me, the great, the immense 
merit of Le Gallienne’s work lies just in 
that peculiarity, that everything he says 
bears, in matter and form alike, the distinct 
impress of his exceptional idiosyncrasy. 
You may love it or you may hate it; but 
there it is—the man himself, hie voice, his 
tone, his accent. Indeed, this very per¬ 
vasiveness of the individuality is the true 
mark of seership. The personal equation 
counts for much. Our singer sees the outer 
world through the refractive medium of a 


poet’s soul; and what he sees he says in tie 
very way he sees it. 

Not only so, but in these Prose Fancies, as 
before in The Book-Bills of Narcissus, we 
get a distinct element of personal and 
frankly autobiographical touches. With 
many other men, such touches would be 
sheer egotism. With Le Gallienne, they 
are etherialised and purged from that 
offence by I know not what strange under¬ 
current of impersonal personality and broad 
human portraiture. He interests himself, 
and he interests us, rather as a specimen 
than as an ego, rather as a unit of humanity 
than as the gentleman who lives in such a 
house in Blank Street. It is our common 
nature speaking out in him that engages 
us; but our common nature envisaged 
through the optic lens of the poet and the 
artist. Thus, the exquisite little idyll of “ A 
Borrowed Sovereign” is as frankly personal 
as anything in Eousseau’s Confessions— 
and a vast deal truer. There is absolutely 
no tinge of concealment about it; all is 
plain and straight as the Thames Embank¬ 
ment. “Jim lent me a sovereign” it 
bogins ; aud you have never a doubt as to 
Jim’s reality—he is just Jim—or as to the 
historical character of the financial trans¬ 
action thus innocently forced upuu you. 
Indeed, the very names of tho two persons 
who form the dramatis personae of the pathetic 
wee idyll are ingenuously iuscribod upon it. 
What then so redeems it from any tinge of 
egotism? Why, its utter want of falso 
shame, of essential eelf-consciousness. The 
prose poet poses himself as one of mankind, 
and tells with an exquisites artlessness, 
which is the finest flower of art, a typical 
little tale of a minor act of selfishness and 
a minor repentance. The whole thing is 
but a passing episode in three young 
people’s lives—we might all of us have 
lived it—but through it there runs, like a 
crimson thread, the sweet story of a girl’s 
love and a brother’s sympathy. The figures 
are by mere accident an I and a you ; in 
their inner nature they are a man and a 
maid, a lover and his lase, and a brother 
and sister. 

The Book-Bills gave us a glimpse of a new 
master of style. English Poems, to my mind, 
did not quite redeem that promise. I may 
be wrong: I may have pitched my expecta¬ 
tions too high; but in spite of some 
exquisito little piocos of lyric verse, I still 
think Le Gallionno up to dato has douo best 
as a pToso poot. Hia lawlessness in rhyme 
and metro contrast somewhat curiously with 
the delicate perfection of his workmanship 
in his best prose writing. But then, I will 
allow that I am probably prejudiced in this 
matter by the long habit of teaohing and 
writing Greek and Latin verse—which 
pleasing task occupied some six years of an 
otherwise well-spent life with the solemnities 
of senarii or the frivolities of elegiacs; and 
I cannot entirely get over my feeling that 
poetry ought to be accurately divisible into 
lines and feet of so many dactyls and 
spondees. Hence formally perfect metrifi- 
cation, like Swinburne’s and Watson’s, 
appeals to me powerfully from the point of 
view of execution; while I find it hard at 
times to reconcile my ear to the native 
linnet music of Le Gallienne or the irregular 
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mocking bird note of John Davidson. How- have merited the honours of biography, 
ever this may be (and I apologise for such Neither of them rose far above the level of 
strictly personal intrusion of my own tastes the late Marquis of Ailesbury. On the 
and predilections) I feel sure that Prose whole, their chief claim to remembrance 
Fancies is a work of the highest artistic is the fact that they consistently sacrificed 
value. It shows a great advance on the to frivolous pleasure their golden opportu- 
Buok-Bills, which were hitherto the high- nities for doing a little roal good in the 


water mark of Le Gallienne’s performance ; 
especially in the direction of the manage- 


world. 

seventh 


Especially is this true of the 


graphy. bounds to the gratification of r - 
level of tastes. It is estimated that in al> 
On the years he squandered £300,000. \V. 

nbrance his liveliness and good nature, we 
icrificed add, he appears to have been im 
ipportu- coarseminded. Besides perpetrating 
l in the freaks mentioned by Brydgee, lie i 
of the delight in the society of profession i:t : 


constant bright 


individual sentence, and been the more intelligent of the two, 


appears to have ists, fought in the streets with any 


fancy. , 

as of sh>t silk, like the Magdalen s I repeat from memory. “ With the talents to wide of the mark when, in t 
dress in the Mantegna at the National enter upon a course of noble ambition, with “ Les Trois Magots,” he 
Gallery, gleams perpetually through the woof wit, good nature, and engaging manners, blackguard. Birds of i 


Here, each clause tells: 
sh >t silk, like the M 


Kgerton Brydges has told the story of this 


offended him, and once made a bet u 
the Duke of Bedford that he wouU 


a lustre madcap young peer in a sentence which I man to eat a live cat. Gilray was no: b. 


of grave thought or high sentiment. A 
nonconformist Sterne, a Puritan Jean¬ 


wide of the mark when, in the car b 
“ Las Trois Magots,” he cillo<? 
blackguard. Birds of a fea' >. . 


he distinguished himself by freaks that together; and it is not surprising. :L< r*l > 
would have disgraced a Buckingham or a that he and the First Gentleman i n E -r 


Jacques, our poet weaves over the strands Rochester, until the accidental explosion of 
of his ascetic creed the gold thread of a his musket, while he was conveying some 


playful and fantastic humour. 

even the asceticism must be taken too as captain of the Berkshire militia, put an I him at one of his street encounter-, 
seriously, as one sees it taken by the end to his troubles and follies in the spring < bim hit below the belt, “ do behu > 
admiring Wesleyan preacher. LeGallienne’s of 1793, in his twenty-fourth year.” With | man! ” 

is one of those poetic natures in which a respect to the eighth Earl, the most j Mr. Robinson is fond of tail ing 
high and almost ecstatic morality of senti- noticeable thing to be recorded of him , the Earl’s “ wit and humour.” 


Not that French prisoners from Folkestone to Dover, 


should have been on friendly term-, 
was he free from the suspicion of c -■ w or ’ 
“Damn me,” said his Royal HL' u 


seriously, as one sees it taken by the end to his troubles and follies in the spring 
admiring Wesleyan preacher. LeGallienne’s of 1793, in his twenty-fourth year.” With 


Mr. Robinson is fond of tallio^ 
le Earl’s “ wit and humour ” 


ment is wholly divorced from the vulgar is that he so far forgot himself on one apparently unable to give a 


routine of practice. He sings of tavern occasion as to assault a coachman, who, instance ii 
nights with the voice of an angel; he quite regardless of the sort of divinity approach t 
prophecies “Woe, woe,” over his oysters hedging the peerage, belaboured him with anecdote: 
and porter. “ What a beacon-light of re- a whip until he slunk into a house hard by. “ Comma: f: 


instance in point. Perhaps the r 
approach to such a proof is a 


and porter. “ What a beacon-light of re- a whip until he slunk into a house hard by. 
pentance! ” cries the enchanted pastor. “I It is clear that the careers of these two earls, 


d > love champagne and rump-steak,” says if worthy of attention at all, might have call out lustily, ‘Oh yes! oh 


tii s poet, 


had sufficient justice done to them within 


“ Coming from his stables along the i! 
street, he stopped of a sudden, an ! i - 4 
call out lustily, * Oh yes! oh yes ■ > . ; 


[s/c], after the manner of the ortho ' x < ■. 

Almost all the papers in this little volume the limits of a short magazine article ; but ^.° 8 ° on a8 , a sufficient crowd had <• db*. < 
a -e good. Like the undergraduate who was Mr. Robinson, always enthusiastic where r* e submitted this oiler, " *' 
n-ked to name the Minor Prophets, I decline English social life in tho eighteenth century trot eighteen amlgafiop thirty ' l ! 1 -.- 

therefore to make invidious distinctions, is concerned, has devoted to the subject a several of the bystanders in the snr ■ 1 

But if I were driven to make a selection, I volume of about two hundred rather closely ‘Then depend upon it,’ saidtheEarl • ' = : 1 _ 

si ould say, my favourites are “A Spring printed pages._Should the work be sue- of any such prodigy for sale I will H y-.ft . 

k orning,” “Life in Inverted Commas, uessful,' _ We may expect to-hwvw f»U bio- know.’ He then turned on his heel w.b ; 

“The Woman’s Half-Profits,” and “The graphics of the ill-starred Marquis of quietly down the street.” 

1 lessedness of Woman.” AH these are in- Hastings, Mr. Ernest BenzoD, the Marquis Dr. Williams (Anthony Pas* in w.i- 

s inct with a certain delicate and elusive of Ailesbury above mentioned, and other domiciled with the Earl as a sect >•: 

a.'omaof humour, a bouquet as of the lightest notorious spendthrifts of our own days. amanuensis. He 

a id finest Johannisberg. But by far the most Of the seventh Earl of Barrymore a few « wag not note d either for clean line-- f r-r 


several of the bystanders in the snr -■ 

‘ Then depend upon it,’ said the Ear! ' 
of any such prodigy for sale I will i ■< 
know.’ He then turned on his heel 1 


amanuensis. He 
“ was not noted either for clean line- 


, .. . J , « I — - .. , * " Piotsu UUl ' ' 'i } • 

beautiful and touching poem among all words may be said here. He came of what 0 r habits—a fault peculiar to m i v 
taese gems of lyric thought is the last in is commonly termed a bad lot. The founder genus. One evening, when 'limn,; with 
tie volume—the sad note which closes a of the family was “ in the train of William patron, he called a footman to brii g pen 
delicious diapason of poetic fancy. It is the Conqueror,” but a sense of its an- lnk > so that he might note a o« of i 

it t >. vTTi •, rt 1 «« « «. n.« * mm - . . - . . . . . . _ V-._i.J_ mu _ 17* 1 _ £ T)---“I f 1 t ‘!' 


c illod “White Soul”; and it fitly enshrines tiquity did not deter some of its members h°®fc’ 8 - The Earl of Barrymore sug!j, )‘- 1 {■ 
tfie memory of a pure and lovely life, about from bringing it into discredit. The fifth lf h ® w ° u ’d „ tanda he wou:d oi ’ t li ' 
> hich I dare hardly allow myself the luxury Earl, as Viscount Buttevant, did his best to 9 uart 1 at m • 

oi speech. Everyone knows that tragedy: get his father executed for high treason, Revolting practical jokes have al.*o to 
v hat all do not know is the gentle and the latter having favoured the rising of P u * down $p tIie Ea “ and *“■ brothers. 

• 1 •_ _ 1 .. . * li , V . ^ - . . 0 . . . — . mrkAw f«awAllin<v /torn n«o* amH hu tri tA rr-. 


s irinking nature of the woman to whom 
1 ar husband unconsciously dedicated by him to have been nothing less than a Blee P ul ff soundly in a beernouse at w ar 
anticipation this swe 6 t and strangely pro- swindler. At a tavern dinner with some grave, and the jokers, with the coumvar - 
jhetic elegy. I will not attempt to describe friends, it seems, he induced them to bet ° f 7 ,,“, placed between tuera u.< 
ether it or her: the poet himself has him £.300 that he would not guess more ,. Body of a village ooachmaD. Os 
painted that shy nature—half elfish, half correctly than any of them the number of wa * £ln g U P ln the morning 


An anecdote of the sixth Earl shows P oor travelling conjuror and his wife wer 


sleeping soundly in a beerhouse at War 
grave, and the jokers, with the counivan 


painted that shy nature—half elfish, half 


gipsy-like, with a touch of genius and a playing cards required to cover the floor of 
touch of second sight—in one of the the room. He won easily, for the simple 
daintiest and truest fantasies in the English reason that a few days previously he had 
language. I refrain from saying more, quietly determined the question for himself- 
I hose who read tho book itself will under- The seventh Earl had one excuse few^the 


Those who read the book itself will under- 
s and why it is not so much a theme for ! 
c.-iticism as for sympathetic silence. 

Grant Allen. 


follies which made him a passw 
Like Byron, he was “lord of hi 


pr *the 
onder. 


“They were almost demented with tern - 
beholding^-*"corpse by their side, and ru.-i,.>i 
shrieking from the room. They had not r,- 
4 *r along the passage before they met t 
landlord, coming out, as he said, ‘ to see u h ,< 
the hullabaloo was about.’ When he was r 
what he already knew, that a dei d body ! t i 


of himself, that been placed in their bed, he coolly r-q *1 
heritage of woe,” at a very early age. His he ‘presumed that they knew well uuiuyh ! ■>?. 
life from this moment seems to have been a it had got there, as they had, no toubt. 1. ■- 
continuous round of excitement, dissination. the man to their room and killed and 1 b- 


n T . , T, T, t , continuous round of excitement, dissipation, the man to their room and killed 

B *rrymore. By John and ext ravagance. He owned a stud of 

* ( ampsonLow.) racehorses, kept up a large hunting estab- As if this was not enough, the pair w*re 

lr is not very easy to understand why Mr. lishment, erected a theatre opposite allowed to be charged with mu der by :ho 

1 Robinson, should have taken the trouble to his house at Wargrave, gave innumerable village constable, though only to be released 

v'rite this book. The seventh and eighth entertainments, passed a good deal of time shoruy afterwards. Whether -he doui-.p 


Earls of Barrymore oau hardly be said fo 1 at the gaming table, and generally set no I shock unhinged their reason is n 
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Is ow and then Mr. Robinson affords ns a 
^ iinpso of Ijord Barrymore’s contempo- 
, ..rios. The following anecdote of Charles 
.. imes Fox is not so well known as it 

...;servos to bo : 

- “ Sir John Lade, better known as Sir John 
Jeli u,’ liad an outstanding debt due or owing 
y Mr. Fox, who, one morning after a lucky 
iglit at the faro table at the Jockey Club, 
lew market, found himself in a position to 
iseliarge it. He accordingly sent a note to 
iir .Tobn, in which he asked for an appointment 
o hand him his obligation. When they met, 
Jr. Fox produced tlio sum he owed, which he 
>l:tood on the table. Sir John then called to a 
evvaut for pen, ink, and paper, and began to 
oinpute the interest. ‘ What are you up to ? ’ 
ionmnded Mr. Fox. ‘Only calculating the 
nterest.’ ‘ Are you, though,’ replied Mr. Fox 
•o-olly, at the same time returning the notes to 
■ ia pocket. ' Why, I thought, Sir John, that 
I!} - debt was a debt of honour. But as you 
i f-iii to look a' it in another light, and intend 
i airing a trailing debt of it, I beg to inform 
, >n that I make it an invariable rule to pay 
j y Jew creditors last. You must therefore 
a ait a little longer for your money, Sir John.’ ” 

Mr. Robinson, while leaving something 
to bo desired in the matter of composition, 
ia not sul'iciently alive to the importance of 
revising his proofs. Misprints in the book 
fire neither few nor far between. He should 
r.lso have been on his guard against the 
error of calling his hero “ Earl Barrymore,” 
as ho someth"" 1 '’ does. 

Fredf.rick Hawkins. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT TARIS. 

.1/1 movable 7-iris Houses. By Wilmot 
Harrison, '^ampson Low.) 

.1 Lon Vieux Paris. By Edouard Drumont. 

(Paris : Flammarion.) 

The Paris Law Courts. Translated from the 
French by Gerald Moriarty. (Seeley.) 
r.v the course of nine long walks through 
he streets of 1’aris, Mr. Wilmot Harrison 
irofesoes to point out to the curious, who 
nay be ignorant of French, the memor- 
tble houses of this city, so rich in historical 
md literary associations; and, as he passes 
rom house to house, he relates anecdotes 
md trilles concerning the notabilities who 
iave, at various epochs, inhabited them. 

We can imagine a good book compiled 
m this plan, with a happy selection of 
tories to relieve the dryness of biography, 
ind with an accuracy born of familiarity 
with 1‘aris and its history'. Unfortunately, 
.he necessity of translating the jukes makes 
them fall very flat, and the number of 
1 .binders we came across on first opening 
the pages has made one very suspicious of 
the rest. Wo read that Gambetta lived 
with his mother as housekeeper, when it 
is wellknownth.it his housekeeper was la 
bonne tante Masxahie ; that Merimee died in 
\^B8 at the ago of fifty-five, whereas his 
death took place in September, 1870, at the 
nge of about seventy; that the Hotel 
binsoignon was built by “ Diane de Poitiers, 
natural daughter of Henri II.,” whereas it 
was built by Diane de France, Duchess of 
Angoubme, daughter of Diaue de Poitiers 
~ '’-Tbrr. TT. Tho gourmet AnthelmeBrillat- 
iMriu figures ns “ Barthelmd Brillat de 
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Savarin.” Even the names of the streets fare 
badly : the Quai des Cclf stias becomes “ des 
Cclestines,” and Pierre Leroux is canonised 
by the street named after him being called 
“Rue St. Pierre Leroux.” Such errors excit¬ 
ing suspicion, we turned to a well-known 
person about the facts of whose life there 
can be no doubt, Madame Rolaud, and we 
find: 

“ Qua! de l’Horloge. No. -11, at the western 
extremity, is memorable as the home in early 
youth (175-1) of Jeanne Marie Philipon, after¬ 
wards to become famous as the soul of the 
Girondist, party as Madame Roland, and fated 
to end her life on the scaffold. She lived there 
with her grandmother, and she has described 
in her ‘ Memoirs,’ written in prison, how she 
wandered constantly by the winding course of 
the river in the company of her aunt Angelica.” 

Now, in this short paragraph there are about 
as many errors as there are linos. First, the 
house should have been pointed out as at 
the corner of the Pont Neuf and of the 
Quai des Lunettes, on the second story. 
She did not reside there in 1754, for that 
was the year she was born in the Rue de la 
Lanterne. Her name was Marie Jeanne 
Phlipon (not Philipon); she did not live 
there with her grandmother, but with her 
parents; she lived there not only in her 
early youth, but, except for a few intervals, 
until she was twenty-five. One year, indeed, 
at the age of twelve, she did spend with her 
grandmother; but that was in tho Re St. 
Louis, and it was in that quiet island, not in 
the bustle of the lie de la Cite, that she 
walked of an evening with her grand-aunt 
Angelique. Here are her own words con¬ 
trasting the two islands: 

“ Enfant de la Seine, e’etnit toujours stir ses I 
bords que je venais babiter. La situation du 
logis paterae! a’avait point le calme solitaire 
de la demeure de ma bonne maraan; les tableaux 
mouvantB du pont-neuf variant la scene a 
chaque niiuute, et je rentrais veritablement 
dans la mondo an propre et au figure en 
revenant cluz mi mere.” 

The author in another place tells us that 
“ Mdme. Roland died at sixty years of age.” 
Let us hope this is a misprint for “ forty.” 

After this examination of a single bio¬ 
graphical sketch, all faith in the author’s 
accuracy ii gone, and we can only read the 
book for such amusement as the anecdotes 
give—when translated. Here is a sample 
of them, told of Heine. “ On one occasion, 
when the doctor was examining his chest, 
he asked him, ‘ Can you whistle ? ’ He 
replied, ‘ Alas, no! not even the pieces of 
M. Scribe.’ ” It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the joke turns on the double 
meaning of ti/ffer, to whistle or to hiss, so 
that translation must fall very flat on the 
“ English-speaking reader,” for whom the 
book is intended. 

When Baudelaire is described as wearing 
“a ‘ lustrous ’ overcoat (presumably of 
broadcloth),” we feel that the author has 
probably stumbled over the word lustrine 
(whence “lutestring ”); and this is not the 
only instance indicating a want of that 
perfect familiarity with the French language 
which is necessary for the compilation of a 
work of this kind, if it is to rise out of the 
class of guide-books for trippers. 

We must hope that when “ the enterprise 
of Parisian iditcurs” for which the author 


states he is waiting, enables him to bring 
out the book in French, the editeurs will 
hnve it “edited” in the English seme. 
The title-page informs us that the woodcuts 
are from drawings made expressly for this 
work by Paris artists ; the future publishers 
will, doubtless, also have the work of the 
arists better interpreted than it is in the 
present edition, where the portraits have 
mostly a family likeness not of the most 
pleasing character. Auguste Comte, Meyer¬ 
beer, and Guizot appear to be brothers: 
Mesdames Rocamier, Roland, and de Staid 
to be sisters; Heine bears a strange resem¬ 
blance to Gambetta, and that “ lay saint ” 
Littro becomes still uglier than nature 
made him. 

Mon Vieux Paris is a reprint of an interest¬ 
ing volume on Old Paris written by 
M. Edouard Drumont fifteen years ago, long 
before he was seized with the rabid out¬ 
break of anti-Semitism which resulted in 
the publication of In France Juice. The 
work is illustrated with charming sketches, 
in the text, of many of the ola mansions 
and picturesque nooks and corners of the 
city, which have since disappeared in order 
to make room for the new Boulevards. Tho 
volume opens with a curious account of what 
the author terms the Paris Universal Ex¬ 
hibitions of olden times : the fairs of St. 
Laurent, of St. Germain, and St. Ovide. A 
sketch of the last-named fair shows us the 
Place Yendcme, where it was held, much 
as we see it now, minus the column of 
course. In the limited enclosures of these 
fairs were four or five pavilions in which 
goods from all parts of Europe, and even 
from China and the Indies, were classed in 
sections and groups after the manner of our 
modern World-Fairs, the nearest approach 
to which was the first Exhibition held in the 
jChamp de Mars in 1798, where, among the 
ist of exhibitors who received medals, we 
come across such well - known names as 
Breguet, Erard, Firmin-Didot, W. Robinson. 
A chapter is devoted to the history and 
topography of the celebrated Abbaye of 
St. Gervais des Pres; another to the career 
of Ange Pitou, the popular chansonnier, who 
during tho Reign of Terror satirised the 
Terrorists and the Septembriseurs, while 
in his canard, “ Tableau de Paris en Vaude¬ 
ville,” a sort of pamphlet printed on common 
“ candle paper,” he gavo uttorance in the 
form of witty banter to the indignation 
which was beginning to manifest itself 
in many honest minds. Twelve numbers 
of this publication appeared, in which the 
author, with wonderful brio, criticised in 
the jargon of the day the injustice and 
iniquities of the Jacobins. Eventually he 
was accused of being a Royalist agent, tried 
and condemned to death; but the sentence 
was modified to transportation for life to 
French Guiana, from whence he escaped, 
returned to Paris, became editor of his own 
works, bookseller, and died a “ brave 
bourgeois” in 1826. 

Among the most interesting chapters of 
Mon vieux Paris are the author’s “ prome¬ 
nades,” the outcome of his faneries through 
the Paris of thirty years ago. For example, 
starting from the Palais Bourbon, passing 
the residence of Mile, de Lespinasse in th« 
Rue St. Dominique, he enters the Rue de 
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I die where Muio do l'-o.iiu hold 1»cr Burton 
a esprit, past the Hotel Forcalquier, the 
centre of scandalmongoring Paris, on to the 
Rue de l’Universitd, pointing out to the 
reader the Hotels de Broglie, de Noailles, 
de Perigord, and others of equal celebrity. 
Our flaneur then turns into the RueTaranne, 
stops to notice the quatneme which Diderot 
inhabited, and, just opposite, the residence 
of the Baron d’Holbach, with whom he 
takes the reader to the Cafe Procope (now a 
brasserie), Rue des Fosses St. Germain, 
opposite the Como die-Franc aise. On leav¬ 
ing this favourite resort of the Beaux- 
esprits of the period, lie passes along 
the Rue des Cordeliers (now Rue do l’Erole 
de Mt'drcine'), where Marat set up tho 
printing-office of L’Ami i/u People ; while, 
on the opposite side of the road, in the 
Passage du Commerce (still in existence), 
lived Simon, the cobbler, the future jailor 
of the Dauphin. And, if we choose to follow 
our cicerono further, he will lead us past 
the Hutel Cluny and the Sorbonue, through 
many narrow and dirty streets, until wo 
reach the Halle aux vine, built on the ruins 
of the abbey of St. Motor, where Thomas 
a Becket lived for some time. Tho last 
chapter of M. Drumont’s work, entitled 
“Cineres et Ossa,” gives a brief account 
of the Cemetery of the Innocents and the 
Catacombs. 

The Paris Law Courts offers a series of 
interesting and amusing details regarding 
men and customs in and around the Palais 
de Justice. It is also instructive reading; 
for the translator, Mr. Gerald Moriarty, has 
Added to the original a concise sketch, of the 
French judicial system, so different from 
the English, which will enable tho reader 
to understand early tho working of tho 
Paris law-courts. The cleverly-executed 
“ scenes in court,” by Messieurs Renouard 
and Brun, together with tho photogravure 
portraits and views, add to the attractive¬ 
ness of this handsome volume. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


The Jungle Boole, By Rudyard Kipling. 

(Macmillans.) 

Hitherto we have been accustomed to find 
inequality in Mr. Kipling’s work. He has 
never yet given us a book entirely good: 
each collection of his stories is a mixture of 
success and failure. Naturally, this pecu¬ 
liarity has always stirred some annoyance 
and perplexity in his critics; for at his best 
he is not easily surpassed, while at his 
worst he is almost puerile. There is a 
popular superstition, not without an element 
of truth in it, that equality and mediocrity 
are interchangeable terms. But though no 
author, however gifted, can always be at 
his best, the inequalities of Mr. Kipling’s 
work offer too startling a contrast. His 
frequent falls from the heights to the deeps, 
his dazzling leaps from the mire to the 
mountain top, cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for by any theory however 
respectable. So we are unable to take up 
a new volume of his without knowing our 
hopes are dogged by a most uncomfortable 
fear. Faith in his ultimate success is 
rounded upon the fact that the more Jiffi 


cult his task seems, tho greater the certainty 
that ho will be successful. Consequently, 
if he wishes to sustain his reputation, he 
must refuse resolutely to write on subjects 
commonplace or indifferent. 

The Jungle Boole has been cordially wel¬ 
comed; and it is only just to confess, at 
once, that it is more carefully designed than 
anything he has yet given to us. There 
are no serious blemishes in the style and 
grammar: as a piece of technique it is quite 
blameless. But a serious doubt arises 
as to whether the matter of the book is 
at all worthy of tho labour bestowed on 
it. Again, it is certain that those flashes 
of genius that used to dazzle us seldom 
illumino its pages. Iu them Mr. Kipling’s 
finest qualities are to seek. We prefer to 
hoar his men and women talk, as only 
Mulvanoy or Mrs. Ilawkesby can talk, be 
Bugheera and Baloo never so ingenious. 
It is impossible to rid oneself of the con¬ 
viction, that any author rather more clever 
than the average could have contrived the 
greater part of The Jungle Boole. There are, 
indeed, a few pages that no one but the 
creator of Soldiers Three could have written : 
and one new friendship is cemented, for 
which we are grateful. Rikki Tikki, 
though only a mongoose, fights his way 
gallantly enough into the list of Mr. 
Kipling’s immortals. The history of his 
war with tho cobras is entirely delightful, 
and refuses to he forgotten. 

There are times when plain speaking is 
necessary; and then the most ardent 
admirer of an author must, if lie ha honest, 

Ray the trutlu_Tho.timth is, that The Jungle 

BooT, had it boon written by a person 
unknown, might have stirred a languid 
interest, and a certain reasonable hope of 
bettor things to come. As the work of a 
man of recognised genius, it compels dis¬ 
appointment. It is generally true that to 
gain a worthy success a writer must toil 
hard, must choose his words with dis¬ 
crimination. But there is no rule without 
an exception, and iu this case Mr. Kipling 
would seem to be that exception. His best 
work achieves itself, apparently, spon¬ 
taneously. It is a startling, nay dangerous, 
thing to say of a man that he places failure 
far from him only when he is most careless. 
But Mr. Kipling may, at any rate, be 
advised—adapting a remark of Mr. Henley’s 
—not to concern himsolf again with words 
and phrases, but with the greater truths of 
destiny and emotion. His last be ok 
prompts this reflection : few authors know 
the human heart so well as he, let him 
forsake, therefore, Mowglis and mules and 
monkeys, and remember that his vital 
phrases have ever been born, not made^- 
PerCY ADDUirffAW. 


A POLISH STUDY OF BYRON AND HIS AGE. 

Byron i jego TPiele. Studya Porownawczo 
Literackie. Tom. I., “Europa Zachod- 
nia.” (Byron and his Age. Studies 
in Comparative Literature. Vol. I., 
“ Western Europe.”) By M. Zdziechow- 
ski. (Cracow.) 

Perhaps at the present time the works of 
i.yiw* ... on , .. :^vR-8helveg than 


in our hands, and certain critics a-_ 
even affect to depreciate him: »e 
recommend tho essay of Matthe»Ar 
an eloquent rejoinder tc their p:-.. 
contempt. Whatever may be the . . 
position among ourselves, his glorit -1 
suffered no diminution with forti- 
The reasons for this are very intent - 
There is nothing insular about B- 
Moreover, his writings are full of si 
and human interest-, hence he is the: 
opposite of the meditative and sai;: 
bourgeois Wordsworth, about whom i- 
not find much in French literature,« 
perhaps, the well-known meiuk 
Thoophile Gautier. In most Eat*: 
countries Byron has founded a school. 
his influence is linked with the nan- 
some of the most considerable poo:* . 
would be idle to point out the Frei.1_ 
German authors who come under : 
category: their names ate too will ho. 
But we might cite Slowacki and Mak?- : 
among the Poles; Pushkin and Lent 
among the Russians; and among the 
poets of high rank produced by Iul 
the present century we need but refer 
Leopardi. 

Prof. Zdziechowski has made a pro! - 
study of Byron and his influence - 
his generation. He has already wii 
on Byron’s critics, on Shelley as the r 
poet’s fellow-worker (Shelley jah •:*; 
wodnile Byrona), and on his influence u: 
Bohemian poet Mucha and others ; 
Hynele Marhayi Bajronizm CzesliX fr 
tunately, Bohemian literature is so 
studied in our conntry that to most r-; • 
the comparisons of tho professor in 
latter work will prove a dead letter. 

In the book before us the gene-!' 
Byronism is investigated, and lba-- 
and Chateaubriand are very properly :■ 
garded as his literary forerunners 
their influence must he added that 
French Revolution and Napoleon, 
sketch of Byron’s life, which oc;.; 
pp. 27-150 of the volume, is clear and: 
rate. Oar author traces the poet tb: 
out his chequered career, and critichfc 
last great episode of his life, the stry 
for Greek independence. The der. 
Byron is described with much feeling. 
Zdziechowski refuses to believe thn 
poet was at heart a sceptic. He ^ 
generosity, his fidelity to his friends 
his retd freedom from egotism, as st 5 
his submitting himself to the crihes- 
such a commonplace and meroly res??- 
person as Qi£ford. Finally, he sums By 
aailwpoet of negation and revoluti 
survey of his works is masterly, and e a 
be the result of a profound study. L 
Byron, our author turns to Shelley, oi ■ 
he has written a highly interesting at 
He is a mystic, whose whole life was 
in a kind of ecstasy (p. 1G3). The y 
appearance of the poet is described ■ 
such as he has been represented a 
picture of Miss Curran, a copy of ■ 
now adorns the walls of the By 
Towards the dose of the part 0l 
work consecrated to Shelley, that r 
contrasted with Lamartine. 
advantage of the former. Shell* 

| coming better known in Easter - 
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> j ntly a Nussian translation of his poems 
■ la its appearance. 

he Byronism of Lamartine is discussed 
considerable length by M. Zdziechowski. 

> us the Branch poet seems harmonious 
d religious : there is plenty of fervour in 
s writings, but they lack strength. How 
?ak, after the magnificent music of Byron’s 
Ghilde Harold,” is Lamartine’s “Dernier 
uant,” in which he attempts to supplement 
ie poet 1 Supplements to the writings of 
reat men have often been singularly un- 
iceessful. The late Martin Tupper affected 
i write a conclusion to “ Christabel.” We 
re, however, far from comparing Lamartine 

> the English poetaster. He is a melan- 
loly and eloquent pietist. Byronism among 
rench authors leads M. Zdziechowski to 
is essays on Alfred de Vigny and Alfred 
e Musset. The pessimism of the latter, 
e says, is more depressing than theaffected 
•opticism of Byron, especially as exempli- 
e<l in Ilolla and the gloomy prose work: 
>* Confessions d'un Enfant du Su'cle. 
ierman Byronism is represented by Lenau 
u l Heine. In Lenau, moral and literary 
labbiness seem to us to have reached their 
a; lost development. The absolute purpose- 
ossneas of his life terminated naturally in 
k madhouse. Whatever may have been 
ho element of revolt in Byron, he was sane 
md manly. 1 ,enau is the complete example 
■f paralysed Weltschmerz. Heine, says 
d. Zlziechowski, is a pessimist who pleases 
■eople, because they always prefer those 
vho laugh at things to those who weep 
)ver them. 

1 Church and State, Jesuits and magnates, 
icliuvers and unbelievers, mystics and rational¬ 
es, were all in turn the objects of his ridicule 
tod attacks ; with the shafts of his sarcasm he 
.vis eager to wound and weaken what other 
versons hold to ha inviolable and sacred.” 

I'lie only deity whom he acknowledged was 
N apoleon, and to him he offers an un¬ 
reasoning and never failing homage. It 
was the Asiatic's love of concrete power 
and personal authority. 

M. Zlziechowski has given us a bright, 
appreciatory and wholesome book. He lets 
us seo, wide as are his sympathies, that he 
has not broken with Christianity. We must 
only regret that, in consequence of the Polish 
language being so little studied in England, 
the suggestive work of the Professor cannot 
have that circulation which it well deserves. 
I'lie Poles have of late shown great activity. 
The Academy of Cracow continues to pub¬ 
lish works of considerable historical research, 
such as would do honour to any country. 
.Uue of the most distinguished living 
novelists of Europe is Henry Sienkiewicz, 
wh"se interesting writings were introduced 
. to the English-speaking public by Mr. J. 

Utrtin, the American author, and were 
■ received with the heartiest welcome. In 
phj siology and other branches of natural 
.-.science, the Boles have also won their spurs. 
We shall look forward with interest to the 
'• next volume of Prof. Zdziechowski’s Essays, 
'when he will probably tell us of the in- 
11 eenco of Byron on Polish and Bussian 
' sutlers. W. B. Mokfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Green Bay Tree. By W. H. Wilkins 
and Herbert Vivian. In 3 vols. (Hut¬ 
chinson.) 

The Perfect Way of Honour. By G. Cardella. 

In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

If Men were Wise. By E. L. Shaw. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

In the Face of the World. By Alan 
St. Aubyn. In 2 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Lame Bogs. By William Bullock-Barker. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Hit Wife ly Force. By Nolle Ycul. 
(Bemington.) 

A Parish Providence. By E. M. Lynch. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Under the Live Oaks. By T. M. Browne. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The First Light on the Fddystone. By Mrs. 
Marshall. (Seeley.) 

Girls of a Feather. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Henderson.) 

Tjie gospel of selfishness and vulgarity is 
fully expounded in The Green Bay Tree, 
which is described as “ a tale of to-day.” 
There is not one thoroughly good, strong, 
virtuous character in the three volumes. 
Those who are meant to be good are weak 
or canting, and the only virility is in the 
vicious. We cannot say that we care for 
the book. Take away the passages in 
which naughty people and their ways are 
depioted—that is, all the spicy parts—and 
there is very little left. Towards the close 
of the third volume there are, it is true, one 
or two scenes which have the elements of 
real pathos in them, and are powerfully 
written; but these isolated passages cannot 
redeem the work as a whole. This novel 
is, we fear, but another indication of the 
deteriorating forces at work in English 
fiction. Feverishness, sensationalism, and 
sensualism are gaining ground rapidly, and 
no one seems to be able to make a mark 
without resorting to one or other of these 
characteristics. Messrs. Wilkins and Vivian 
exhibit a certain smartness in their work, 
but it seems forced—as though they had 
treasured up sayings and epigrams in their 
heart, with the view of unloading at the 
first opportunity. Their collaboration 
is so minutely explained that not only 
chapters but even paragraphs are assigned 
to their respective authors, so that posterity 
will have no excuse in attributing to 
Wilkins what rightly belongs to Vivian. 
Walpole Coryton and Violet Tressilian are 
the two specially wicked ones who flourish 
“like the green bay tree.” When Wal¬ 
pole’s father, the Bight Hon. Spencer 
Coryton, lay on his death-bed, he said to 
his son, “ Bemember always that your best 
friend is yourself.” The son never forgot 
the injunction, but behaved with incredible 
baseness to his friends, Wilfrid Tyrconnel 
and others, all through life, and having got 
into the House of Commons, he is still left 
flourishing in his villainy at the close of 
the story. Shady scenes are depicted at 
Harrow, Cambridge, and Monte Carlo, in 
which “ ladies ” of burlosque figure. Cory- 
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ton is responsible for many of these scenes, 
but he always manages to throw the blan e on 
others, and deceives everybody to the ast, 
bringing the best character in the novel to 
ruin and death. By the way, Milto i is 
made to say, for the thousandth t me, 
“fresh fields and pastures new and: .era 
are two errors more serious still in thii one 
sentence: “After the betrayal of the oou itry 
party by Peel in 1856, and their yet ’ .ore 
shameful betrayal by their own lead« • in 
1868,” &c. Peel could scarcely betra} his 
party in 1856, having been then deac six 
ears; nor was the other betrayal in 86s, 
ut in 1867. 

We breathe purer atmosphere when we 
come under the influence of Mr. or Miss 
Cardella’s story, The Perfect Way of Honour. 
Here there is something noble and elevat¬ 
ing to absorb our attention, and we find 
that, for the true delineation of human 
nature, all those unhealthy and adven¬ 
titious aids so much in vogue are wholly 
unnecessary. It is impossible to read this 
novel and not to feel the better for it. It 
braces up the moral feelings and energies, 
and gives us a high and worthy view of 
human nature, especially as regards those 
questions of affection between the sexes 
which are often thrust out of sight. Nor 
is this end achieved under the disadvantages 
of wishy-washy sentiment and a weak style. 
The author writes with considerable literary 
skill, and her descriptions of Scotch scenery 
are touched in with real fidelity to nature. 
But the on»a aa w it op the book is its 
human element. Mary Alston, with her 
lofty moral nature and her intense revolt 
against all injustice, is a fascinating woman 
—fascinating by reason of all that is good 
and pure and womanly. She contrasts 
strangely with her sister, Adela, who is 
wofully deceived by that prig and paragon, 
the Bev. Everard Disney. Mary also loves 
“ not wisely, but too well but, after all, 
there is some manliness in her husband, 
Anthony Carruthers. He has behaved in¬ 
famously to a woman in the past, and 
neglected their offspring; but after years of 
happiness with Mary, his past sins find him 
out. His soul is not of the heroic mould, 
and he will not make the only reparation 
in his power; whereupon Mary sacrifices 
her own happiness and her very life, as it 
proves, to atone in some measure lor his 
sin. She is one of those women who perish 
to establish justice and purity for all, to 
abolish useless suffering—the suffering of 
the innocent for the guilty and the clean for 
the unclean. She went about redressing 
human wrong, and when she died left 
behind her a sainted memory, which made 
her erring husband a better man, and knit 
his two sons together in indissoluble affec¬ 
tion. There are several other characters in 
the novel of an unusual type, such as the 
sensitive little artist, Judith Armstrong, 
and Mary’s silent worshipper, Evan Fairfax. 
Here again we have some mistakes to cor¬ 
rect. The very first line in the book is mis¬ 
quoted from Scott; then, in the last stanzi 
from Shelley’s “ Ode to a Skylark ” there 
are no fewer than three errors; the name 
of Lord Strafford is given as Stafford, and 
that of Judge Jeffreys ns Jefferies; whip 
| we read of John Knox’s splendid ep t .ph 
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being spoken over his grave. One does not 
sppak an epitaph. When world-famous 
poems and names are quoted, it is as well 
to take sufficient trouble to see that they 
are correctly given. 

A Quixotic young Englishman of good 
family, Laurence Wray burn, settles down 
at a primitive place in Canada called Swan- 
neck, where the scenery is magnificent and 
the inhabitants are few. He has been 
sorely tried in the old country, and he hopes 
here to escape from all the mean and gall¬ 
ing things which disgrace humanity. Such 
is the hero of the story If Men were Wise, 
when there suddenly comes upon the scene 
the new village schoolmistress, Mary Ford. 
Like himself, she is far superior to the other 
members of the settlement, who are of a 
grasping, canting, or despicable character. 
Miss Ford has had an even more painful 
past than Wrayburn. Without being able 
to help it, they fall deeply in love with each 
other ; but they have enemies in the settle 
ment who cannot understand their higher 
natures. One of these is a Scotchman 
named McFarlane, an insolent and argu¬ 
mentative person. After much persecution, 
Miss Ford is driven from Swanneck; but 
Wrayburn follows and marries her. They 
have a brief spell of happiness, which is 
rudely broken by the discovery that Mary’s 
previous husband, a rascally convict cap¬ 
tain, whose death had been circumstantially 
reported, is still alive. They are in Eng¬ 
land when this villain appears upon the 
scene, and Wrayburn returns in despair to 
Swanneck. Not long afterwards the real 
husband dies. Mary again goes 
Canada, and arrives at Swanneck only to 
find that Wrayburn is dead. He had 
heroically sacrificed himself to save the 
lives of others at a fire. It is a sorrow¬ 
ful ending to the narrative, and one that 
will be unpopular with the readers of 
Mudie and Smith; and yet it is a natural 
one. Wrayburn was too good for his time. 
The descriptions of scenery are excellent, 
and the character-drawing is equal to them. 
The novel is beyond all question a notice¬ 
able one: strong and thoughtful, and instinct 
with the passions of humanity. 

The hero of Alan St. Aubyn’s new story 
would be voted even more Quixotic than the 
horo of Mrs. Shaw’s. In the Face of the 
World represents a son of the great brewer, 
Sir Tristram Lushington, fresh from Cam¬ 
bridge, deliberately resigning a million 
of money because it has been made by 
the accursed drink traffic. He starts a 
new crusade in the East End of London, 
and goes through terrible hardships for 
conscience sake. He is a little shaken by 
his father’s arguments, when he finds that 
the philanthropic brewer has erected out of 
his profits model lodging-houses, people’s 
institutes, almshouses, &c.; but it is only 
for a moment, for he reflects that it is no 
use serving God with what has been won by 
the aid of the Devil. Tristram, the chival¬ 
rous, incurs the bitter hatred of his family, 
and loses his betrothed, though the fauL 
here is not so much her own, and his 
example finally makes a saint of her. Of 
nov. -so, ka T-.r- -cf j - - - ^ » 

bn*, he held on to his course of self deni;.., 


and achieved a vast amount of good in an 
unobtrusive way. From the literary point 
of view this novel is not quite equal to its 
predecessors from the same hand; but it is 
pervaded by a noble spirit, and it calls 
earnest attention to many blots upon our 
civilisation. 

It is inscrutable to us, yet no doubt Mr. 
Bullock-Barker had an object in view in 
writing Lame Dogs. The book is miserably 
weak, and utterly devoid of talent. It is 
called “ An Impressionist Study ” ; but the 
only impression it has made upon us is one 
of commiseration for a writer who could 
thus deliver himself into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Ilis Wife by Force is evidently by a young 
girl of irreproachable sentiments ; but why 
she should endeavour to disguise the honest, 
if unromantic, names of Lucy Ellen under the 
ugly ones of “ Nolle Ycul ” passes our com¬ 
prehension. However, her story is fairly 
readable—youthful in style, but at any rate 
wholesome in purport. Beautiful Muriel 
Golfinch, a Royalist maiden, is married to 
Sir Edward Turner, a Roundhead, by force, 
and yet also through affection. The reader 
must discover the solution for himself. It 
will be seen that the story deals with the 
times of the Great Rebellion; and the 
authoress has read history to better purpose 
than many writers on this period, for she 
has not made Cromwell a cropheaded old 
villain, and the Stuarts saints and martyrs. 

All persons who have the true welfare of 
the Irish people at heart cannot do better 
ir. | th an read A Parish. Providence, by Miss 
EyncETand especially the introduction by 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy. The little volume is 
one of the series called “ The New Irish 
Library.” The story is concerned with a 
French doctor, who, by his humanitarian 
efforts in his own parish, completely changed 
its aspect into one of happiness and plenty. 
But Sir Gavan Duffy forcibly shows that, 
if a number of individuals imbued with 
sufficient patriotism were to do the same 
thing in Ireland, we should witness a mar¬ 
vellous development in her home industries, 
with a consequent elevation of the masses 
of the people. But the efforts must be 
thorough, systematic, and adapted to those 
conditions and natural products which alone 
can ensure stability of occupation for the 
people. 

Under the Live Oaks is a graceful little 
Californian story, showing the good which 
may be accomplished in her own sphere by 
even one young girl, when she is moved by 
genuine love and sympathy. The narrative 
is interesting, and it achieves the difficult 
end of being pure and moral without bej 
goody-goody. 

Mrs. Marshall’s semi-histori«aI stories are 
always popular. They are nicely written, 
without severely taxing the intellect. The 
First Light on the Eddystone deals with Win- 
stanley’s effort to do what was successfully 
achieved later by Smeaton and Douglas— 
♦hat is, to construct a lighthouse which 
should defy the elements. But this is only 
an incidental purpose in Mrs. Marshall’s 
wHinh -Bn"- Tolflfos a touching ) 
i')Ve story of two concmies ago. j 


Mrs. Barr’s Girls of a Feather is oi 
different lines from most of her stories, 
being more sensational and more cynical- 
perhaps, in order to adapt it to the “ Anglo- 
American Library of Fiction.” But it is 
very bright and readable, notwithstanding 
its constant straining after smartness. The 
characters are all American, and are crisply 
drawn. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta. (New York : 
J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) The subject of this 
memoir enjoyed the friendship of a wide circle 
of literary men and women; and among the 
contributors to the volume are such well-known 
names as Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Mils 
Kate Field. Mrs. Botta herself was an author 
of merit. While she was yet Miss Lynch she 
achieved some fame as a poet, and several 
pleasing verses and thoughtful and suggestive 
prose essays from her pen are printed in the 
present volume. Her chief success, however, 
was not as a writer, but as the friend and enter¬ 
tainer of literary and artistic persons. “ Her 
home was the centre of hospitality and the 
meeting place of whatever was best in letters 
and art.” For many years she was an 
assiduous gatherer together of literary lions, 
but she was notin the least degree an American 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. She gathered her lions to¬ 
gether, not that they might give lustre to her 
establishment or distinction to herself, but in a 
spirit of unaffected and disinterested hospitality. 
Moreover, her attentions were not confined— 
perhaps not mainly given—to famous persons. 
She was distinguished by her “ ever-ready 
help ” for unknown seekers after fame, and in¬ 
deed for all persons in any sort of need or 
distress. 

“Young men and young women struggling to 
make themselves felt in science, literature, art, or 
the work of higher instruction, were the especial 
objects of her interest; to seek them out, to aid 
them, to encourage them, to bring them into rela¬ 
tions with others who could inspire them—all this 
was her delight” (pp. 63, 64). 

Besides her literary tastes, she displayed a keen 
interest in public movements, and her sym¬ 
pathies were chiefly on the side of progress. Mrs. 
Botta lived to the ripe age of seventy-six, and 
during her long career she came in touch with 
several generations of writers. She knew 
Griswold, Poe, and Willis, Emerson, Bayard 
Taylor, and Horace Greeley, as well as the 

S eople of to - day. Willis has celebrated 
er as “Jessie Eveland” in his People I hare 
Met. Bayard Taylor refers to a reception of 
hers in his John Godfrey’s Fortunes. It was at 
one of these recaptions that Poe gave his first 
reading ofMTtieit&vea. ’ ’ The best evidence of 
Mrs. B6fta’s excellence of character and dis- 
ppsitfon is found in the testimony of her many 
-personal friends. Horace Greeley once aaid, in 
his emphatic way, “Anne Lynch is the best 
woman God. ever made.” Quite as significant 
is the calmer utterance of Mr. Dudley Warner, 
one of her friends of later life ; “ She was one of 
those rare natures which makes us think better 
of the world and better of our possibilities— 
that is, she was an inspiration to all lives she 
oame in contact with.” The volume, in respect 
to externals, is admirable, and it has been 
edited by Mr. Botta with excellent judgment. 

If its primary interest is for those who knew 
Mrs. Botta personally, who came under her in- 
flnen<'e and were benefited by her unwearied 
’•■•’pfulnesss, still the story and record of * 
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Dr Icn are of more than private 
an,! will repay the attention of any 
itfui reader. 

•■■.I fu tiiuti/ Years at Sea. By Robert 
Voolward. (Digby, Long & Co.). This is a 
took full not only of common sense, but also of 
neommon humour. Its authoris probably far 
~>o sensible a man to lay claim to unusual 
terary merits; but he has a right to try his 
and at literature, for he has lived a long, 
ctive, and useful life. He commanded a trans- 
, >rt vessel during the Crimean War, he served 
■db considerable success in the China War, 
nil for fifty years he has been an officer in the 
loyal Mail Line to the West Indies and Brazil, 
m oral times, as he tells us, with an evident 
ttisfaction and pleasure that is never offensive 
r obtrusive, he has received the thanks of 
assengers for carrying them safely through 
■rrible storms, his log of which is admirable 
.‘ading. He is proud of telling his readers, 
nd has reason to be, that he is a good seaman, 
,r oo l hater, a good friend, and that by the 
ite Kmperor of Brazil he was decorated with 
ie order of the Rose. While by no means ig- 
r>rant of his own worth, he is enthusiastic 
bon he records the merits of others. He has 
ritton a “rattling”—that seems the proper 
>ithet—book, full of good stories and shrewd 

■ laments from cover to cover. Whether he is 
iscussing the relative merits of the screw and 
ie paddlewheel, the ethics of shipbuilding, or 
i<‘ social position of the officers of the merean- 
lo marine, he is always entertaining and 
nsible. As he says of himself, with perfect 
nth, he has a keen sense of humour; and we 
lght add that he can spin a yarn, even on 

■ per, remarkably well. Much of the matter 
i his book must ha ve often delighted Captain 
»’i ,ol ward's own family and personal friends, 
t is not giving it too high praise to say that 
y publishing it he will largely increase the 
umber of those indebted to him. There is 
limy a half hour of genuine enjoyment to be 
>t from its pages. And concerning the work 
f how few professed book-makers can we say 
3 much ! 

7 he /’rose Tales of Alexander Poushkin. 
rauslated from the Russian by J. Keane, 
loll.) The tales of Alexander Poushkin—or 
uslikin, as we prefer writing the name—after 
aving been neglected in this country for many 
■ars have at length found translators. The 
rst to put them into an English dress was 
[i s. Buchan Telfer, who published her book 
■out fifteen years ago. A. later translation 
is appeared from the pen of Mr. Sutherland 
d wards, who has written well on many 
ussian subjects. Besides these there have 
H'n published versions of two or three of the 
ih'S, which have had an ephemeral existence 
magazines. It was carious, at least, that 
bile noticing some of these productions, one 
our reviews spoke of Pushkin as a living 
riter ! The translation of Mr. Keane now 
fore us is faithful and spirited ; but he 
as omitted from his list the clever fragment, 
The Negro of Peter the Great,” which gives 
ich a striking picture of Russian society at 
tat time. Mr. Keene is evidently well 
■ipiainted with the Russian language, and has 
cash uially added useful footnotes to his work, 
he volume begins with the dramatic tale of 
1'ha Captain’s Daughter,” one of the best 
lings Pushkin ever wrote. His attention 
as drawn to the subject while searching for 
istorical materials in the Russian archives. 

Ie has brought before us vigorously 
ie details of the revolt of Pugachev; 
ie pictures of the robber-ohief, of the 
ood old commandant of the garrison and 
is wife, and of the faithful serf are excellent. 
The Snowstorm ” is a bit of very powerful 
m itmg. in some of the other sketches, for , 


instance “The Coffin Maker” and “The Queen 
of Spades.” Pushkin shows a weirdly gioiesijue 
power, that reminds us of some of the phantas- 
magorial productions of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Belonging to the same class of stories is “The 
Pistol Shot,” with its highly dramatic denou- 
ment. It is strange that the poet should have 
twice described a duel in such powerful 
language—here and also in Euyene Onieyni — 
as if prophetic of the death by which he 
himself was to die in that fatal winter of 1837. 
In “ The Postmaster ” we have a truly pathetic 
tale; all readers have wept with the poor 
Smotritel for his Dunya. The least meritorious 
of the whole collection have always appeared 
to us to be “ The Amateur Peasant Girl ” and 
“ The Snowstorm.” The latter is entertaining, 
but exceedingly improbable. We are glad to 
find that these bright and very readable stories 
by the celebrated Russian poet are making their 
way among us. 

Critical Sketches, by G. S. Street (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) is not very dissimilar from the hundred 
and one collections of magazine articles which 
it has become the fashion to publish in volume 
form. The author writes pleasantly, but with 
no great distinction ; he is sometimes interest¬ 
ing, but never very original. The ten essays 
of which the book consists deal with a variety 
of matters: Rousseau, the Sea, Westminster 
Abbey, Diderot, the Realities of War; and a 
man must possess considerable learning 
or a genuine felicity of style to interest his 
reader in each and all of these subjects. Per¬ 
haps the best essay is that on Westminster 
Abbey; and in view of the present controversy 
as to the disposal of our “ illustrious dead,” it 
were not unadvisable to reprint it in pamphlet 
form. 

A June Romance. By Norman Gale. (Rugby: 
George E. Over.) This is the second edition of 
a little story that has already won a certain 
measure of fame. Mr. Gale's work always 
possesses real literary merit; and though his 
poetry excels his prose, the latter is, for the 
most part, sufficiently distinctive to be treated 
with respect. Alice Ellarby is a charming 
heroine; and we are sorry that the priggish 
tutor, with his noisy affectations, should have 
won so fair a prize. Both the parson and the 
squire were better men. 

The Queen who Flew, by Ford Hueffer (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster) is a pretty book, with a 
frontispiece by Burne Jones, and a border 
design, somewhat irritating by its frequent 
repetition, of C. R. B. Barretts. The story 
is well, but not too well, written, and will 
probably please a large class of readers. The 
ending however, where the Queen gives np 
her kingdom and marries the ploughman 
will, it is to be hoped, displease the lovers 
of old fairy lore. In a fairy tale, at any 
rate, she should have made the ploughman 
king and then married him. The author 
represents her as seeming to shirk, at the very 
last moment, her determination to be of some 
use in the world. For, admirable as it may 
be to drive a plough properly, it is more admir¬ 
able, and more useful, to rule a kingdom well; 
and the Islands of the- Xairow Seas wanted a 
good government after the rule of their turbu¬ 
lent regents. We can hardly believo in the 
bat’s success as monarch, even in an allegorical 
fairy tale. 

The New Wert her: or, the Wealsman’s 
Wrath, by D. S. Graham (H. R. Allenson), 
is a credit to its publishers, being beautifully 
bound and extremely well printed. Here all 
raise must end; for a more incomprehensible 
ook was never issued, and it is to be hoped 
never written. On the second page occurs this 
passage, which cannot possibly mean anything, 
and yet is a fair sample of the whole. “ Times 
were, however, when unaudited woes, like the 


fable of the birds and pomeraniau sandgrains. 
piled up faster than sage-time servers, gagged 
with subterfuge, or politic panacea, lasting a 
day, till, through sheer force of gravity, the 
crag-heap toppled, rolled down, blood - 
spilling.” But then the story, if it boa story, is 
all about “ the pressing need of humanity,” 
“whim-whams,” a hero whose “eyes shone 
with a rolling frenzy,” a heroine who becomes 
with him “ a hunter in the glorious jungle of 
thought.” The lady, however, has a lucid 
interval early in the book, and exclaims, 
“ Dreamer of dreams, muse-madman, stop." 
Unfortunately for the reviewer, he refused, and 
continues for a further huudred and eighty 
pages. For the hero was a “ slitterkin,” or 
perchance a “ bumlerkite ” ; and he who tries 
to understand him will be “ pashod by arnase- 
ment.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Messrs. A. & 0. Black 
propose to publish a new Dictionary of the 
Bible before the end of 1896. The work was 
originally planned by tho late Prof. Robertson 
Smith, who hoped nearly to the last that he 
might be able to tako a leading part in its 
preparation. Last February, finding that 
Prof. Ckeyno agreed with him as to the 
nature of the book that was wanted, ho trans¬ 
ferred his share in the editorial management 
to him, the co-editor being Prof. Robert¬ 
son Smith’s old frRnd and associate in the 
work of the Encyclopaedia Rritunnica, Dr. J. 
Sutherland Black. The now dictionary will 
not, however, be without contributions from 
the late Prof. Robertson Smith, many of whoso 
articles in the Encyclopaedia, will probably be 
incorporated in it, after they have been revised 
by personal fii sada - D ea ido a^a number of our 
own scholars, some well-known foreign spe¬ 
cialists will be represented, including Profs. 
Nbideke, Tiele, Stade, Wellhausen, Kautscb, 

I Budde, Spitta, and Jiilicher, with Profs. Francis 
Brown, G. F. Moore, and Toy, to represent the 
United States, 

Mu. T. Fisher Unwin will issue next 
week an edition de luxe, in two volumes, of 
Mr. W. M. Conway’s recent work on The Kara¬ 
koram Himalayas. This edition will contain, 
in addition to the narrative, Mr. Conway’s 
large map, a photogravure froniispieco of the 
author, and duplicate proofs of a number of 
selected illustrations, mounted on Japan silk 
tissue. Each copy is to be numbered and 
signed. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly a book on The Unemployed, by Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, secretary to the Labour Com¬ 
mission. It is divided into four parts: (1) 
Introduction, presenting a classification of 
agencies dealing with the unemployed; (2) 
what has been done hitherto to solve tbo 
problem ; (3) nature and causes of the present 
distress; (4) what can be done in the future to 
solve the problem. 

Those who read the letters of Catherine 
Hutton, which were published about three 
years ago, under the title of Reminiscences of a 
Gentlewoman of the Last Century, will be glad 
to hear that a further instalment of her corre- 
pondence is now being prepared for the press by 
the same editor, Mrs. Catherine Hutton Beale. 
There will be included an interesting ooliectiou 
of documents relating to the Coltman family, 
of Leicester, giving an account of the machinery 
riots of 1785 ; and a letter by the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, describing a visit to the Pretender in 
Rome. The book will be issued to subscribers 
through Messrs. Cornish Brothers, of Birming¬ 
ham. 

A rosTiirMors work of the In'o Francis 
Adams will be published immediately by Mr, 
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T. Fisher Unwin. It is a tragedy in biaua 
verse, entitled Tiberius, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
contributes an introduction. The edition is 
limited to 250 copies. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish early in the autumn a History of English 
Literature by Mr. J. Logie Robertson, English 
master of the Edinburgh Ladies’ College. The 
work, which has been suggested by the experi¬ 
ence of nearly twenty years’ practical teaching, 
covers the whole field of the history of our 
literature, and embodies the most recent and 
reliable results in fact and criticism. It includes 
an historical sketch and,a general survey of each 
period; biographies of the principal authors, 
with specimens of the poets ; short references 
to authors of less note; and full chronological 
lists of writers and their works. 


British Family Names : Their Origin and 
Meaning, by Dr. Henry Barber, is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The work will contain separate lists of names 
of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Norman origin. 

Captain M. H. Hayes, the author of “ The 
Points of the Horse,” will publish next week, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences, with portraits 
of celebrities and other illustrations. Tho title 
is Amony Men and Horses. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish, in 
the course of July, a new book by Mr. Robert 
C. Leslie, entitled A Waterbiography, with 
illustrations by the author. 

The Guild of Handicraft, of Essex House, 
Bow, E., will publish immediately a volume by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, entitled, Chapters in W orkshop 
Jleconstruction and Citizenship. 

A NEW novel by Darley Dale, entitled The 
Game of Life, will be published immediately, in 
three volumes, by Messrs. Hutchinson & Ccn—- 

Messrs._Bickei:s & Son will shortly publish, 
in one volume, the Complete Poems of the late 
Miss Constance Naden. 

The Harleian Society has just issued to its 
members Volume 37 of its Publications. It is 
the first of four volumes comprising the 
valuable MS. at the British Museum known as 
Hunter’s “Familiae Minorum Gentium,” 
edited by Mr. J. W. Clay. The fourth volumo 
will contain a copious index to the whole 
work. 


Baron TauchnitZ has just acquired from 
Miss Elsa D’Esterre Keeling the right of 
issuing a continental edition of Appassionata, in 
his series of “ British Authors,” in which all 
her other books have previously appeared, 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce a six¬ 
penny edition of The Woman in While, by 
Wilkie Collins. 


A RE-ISSUE of The Divided Irish, by the 
Hon. A. 3. G. Canning, with considerable 
alterations, will be published almost imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. W. II. Allen & Co. 

Messrs. Olipilant, Anderson & Ferrier 
will publish next week, in their Popular 
Series of Novels,” a cheap edition of Annie S. 
Swan’s Doris Cheyne: the Story of a Noble 
Life. 

The first tribute to the new-born Prince of 
the House of York was paid by Mr. Eric 
Mackay, in the Daily Telegraph of June 25, 
under the title of “The White Rose of the 
Crown.” 

A NEW stained glass window in the Stationers 
Itall, representing Caxton presenting a proof 
of his first printing in the Almonry at West¬ 
minster to Edward IV., will be unveiled on 
Thursday next at noon by the Lord Mayor, 
who is (we believe) himself a member of the 
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of the design is tliat the ovi iei . " la'i,# one 
colophons of the eight best know nearly 
English printers. The window is presented by 
the master of the Company for the current 
year, Mr, Joshua W. Butterworth; but we 
regret to add that it has been “ made in 
Germany.” 

The library and reading room of the Royal 
Irish Academy will be closed from July 9 to 
July 21, both days inclusive. 

During the first three days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late Sir Joseph Hawley, who is 
perhaps best known as a winnor of tho Derby. 
But he was also a great bibliophile, his special 
iuterest being natural history, the drama, and 
illustrated books in their finest state. His 
library includes—the second and third Folios of 
Shakspere; first editions of Lycidas, Comus, 
and Paradise Lost ; a set of the ornithological 
publications of John Gould; and several choice 
collections of portraits and gems. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A sonnet on the late President Carnot by 
Mr. Swinburne will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 

TnE New Science Revieio, an Anglo- 
American quarterly, will make its appearance 
early in July, under the direction of Mr. J. M. 
Stoddart, who for several years, and until quite 
recently, conducted Lippincott's Magazine. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway writes on “Thomas 
Paine, and the Republic of the World ” ; Mr. 
Sidney Low criticises Lord Wolseley’s “ Marl¬ 
borough ” ; Mr. Julian Hawthorne has some¬ 
thing interesting to say about the famous 
American inventor, John Worrell Keely, who 
will himself n ontwhuto to .the second number; 
Major Ricarde-Soaver describes the situation in 
Africa, more particularly with reference to 
British interests; and Prof. L. M. Haupt 
(formerly professor of engineering at Penn¬ 
sylvania University) describes the Coast- 
Atlantic Ship Canal. Among those who have 
promised to contribute to future numbers are 
Mr. Traill, Mr. Mallock, and Mr. Gilbert 
Parker. The London publishing office will be 
at 2G, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Messrs. Percy Lund & Co. announce a new 
photographic magazine, to be called the Junior 
Photographer. It will specially address itself 
to beginners, and deal with the popular side 
of the art. Illustrations by photographic pro¬ 
cesses will also form a prominent feature. It 
will be conducted by Mr. Matthew Surface, 
editor of “ The Practical Photographer.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of 
Rosebery have both been elected honorary 
students of Christ Churoh, Oxford. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone received the same distinction as long ago 
as 1859. In view of the recent practice of 
electing outsiders, it may be as well to^adtT 
that each of the three was, in his AMie, an 
uudergraduate of the House. 

The late Prof. Robertson Smith bequeathed 
his Arabic and Syriac MSS., together with 
twenty early-printed or scarce books to be 
selected by the librarian, to the University 
Library at Cambridge. The rest of his library 
is left to Christ’s College. It is proposed to 
raise a memorial fund, to be devoted to main¬ 
taining and extending the oriental department 
of the library of Christ’s College, ana to pur¬ 
chasing oriental MSS. for the University 
Library. 


Trrp Vi.-O-Pl.u,. u ■ IWU.T.I ISu . , 

a committee to oonfer with a Cambridge con- 
mittee on the subject of scholarship exannrs- 
tions. 

The curators of the Taylorian Institution 
Oxford offer for the second time a prize oi £Vi 
for proficiency in the language and litenter* 
of Russia. The authors that will be the ipedil 
subjectof examination are Pushkin, TurguenkT, 
and Lermontov. 

On the nomination of the Teachers’ Truininj 
Syndicate, at Cambridge, Mr. J. Bass Mullingtr 
has been appointed lecturer on the history ci 
education, and Mr. W. E. Johnson lecturer on 
the theory of education. 

Tiie University of Madras has been admiiied 
to the privileges of a colonial university si 
Oxford. 

Prof. Goudy’s inaugural lecture, m regiuj 
professor of civil law at Oxford, has been pub¬ 
lished as a pamphlet (Henry Frowde). Tbs 
subject is “ The Fate of the Roman Law North 
and South of the Tweed,” considered under 
three epochs—(1) the period prior to the 
Norman Conquest; (2) from the Conquest to 
the Reformation; (3) from the Reformation to 
the present time. Regarding the first period. 
Prof. Goudy declares his adhesion to the vies 
that Roman law, together with other Roman 
institutions, mast to a large extent have sur¬ 
vived the Saxon invasion; and he suggests that 
traces of it may be found in testaments and in 
manumissions. During the second period, a 
considerable infusion of Roman law was intro¬ 
duced into England from the Continent by 
civilians like Vacarins, by writers of text-books 
like Bracton, and by the founders of equity 
jurisprudent; whereas, in Scotland, the chief 
influence was that of ecclesiastics and the canon 
law. In the third period, the civil law was 
deliberately adopted as the common law o! 
Scotland, under French influence, and was 
consolidated in text-books. Finally, Prof 
Goudy comments upon two important differ¬ 
ences of law between England and Scotland. 
With regard to the doctrine of legitimation pa 
subsequens malrimonium, he urges that England 
should adopt the practice of the rest of 
Christendom; and he argues that the Scotch 
“ legitim ” was not taken directly from Roman 
law, but was borrowed from England in early 
days, when the same rule also prevailed here. 

We have received the first number of the 
Alumni Bulletin of the University of Virginia 
(Charlottesville). To many in this country the 
chief interest attaching to this college is that its 
first professor of ancient languages was George 
Long, about whom a survivor of the original 
class of 1825 writes as follows : 

“ Prof. Long, who was an Englishman, made« 
very popular, enthusiastic, and efficient teachs 
He was quite a handsome man and a very agree¬ 
able and sociable companion. He took hit oral 
at the hotel where seen* other pupils and myeeii 
boarded, and we ware very much, attached to bin. 
Always takuwpnrt in our conversation, he made 
ue foel st eaee m his presence.” 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new number of the Economic Jw.nJ 
(Macmillans) contains several articles of general 
interest. Mr. John Graham Brooks, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, writes upon “ Results of the Retail 
Liquor Traffic without Private Profits 
other words, the Gothenburg system. I® ® 
effective diagram, he shows how the aim™ 
consumption of spirits has decreased in Swede 
from fourteen to seven quarts per head, while' 1 
remains at sixteen quarts in Denmark, and hai 
actually increased in most countries of Europe 
Mr. B. E. Walker, general manager of a hT 
Toronto bank, gives an elaborate scopes- 
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usiuioal and analytical, of the banking system 
a Canada, as compared with that in the 
Jnited States. Incidentally, he mentions that 
avinga banks have made bat little way in 
lanada, because they are not wanted. Mr. 
‘hi win Cannan summarises from Hansard 
he career of (Ricardo in Parliament: he was an 
■dvocato of the ballot and of the repeal of 
egislation against blasphemy* Mr. ,*■ C. 
larrison, of Calcutta, in continuation of 
>revious papers, critically examines the present 
>osition of the Indian currency question. On 
he whole, he is still of opinion that the closing 
if the mints will ultimately be effectual in 
'iving a scarcity value to the rupee, though he 
idmits that the first consequence has been to 
iraw rupees out of private hoards. Among the 
eviews, we may specially mention one by 
Yof. Charles Gross of Jacobs’s “Jews of 
Lngevin England” ; amoDg the notes, a study 
if the returns of the Census relating to tho 
gricultural population, by Mr. W. E. Bear, 
.nd an impartial examination of the Budget, 
>y Prof. Bastable. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SPRING SONNETS FROM MY GARDEN. 
WALLFLOWERS. 

iIy Love complained I had no wallflowers gay; 
ind so, beneath a dull November Bky, 

: planted on two hundred very nigh, 

And worked at them throughout the short-lived 
day; 

[ planted them in manifold array, 
tn stately rows beneath my fruit trees high, 
in groups, or filling up some comer sby, 
ind then I left them to the seasons’ sway : 

And now, when cherry boughs, all milky white, 
fling their triumphant arches o'er the beds, 

And their soft beauty shimmers day and night; 
Behold, where, tossing their sweet fragrant heads, 
filling the place with colour and delight, 

My wallflowers bravely spread their browns and 
reds. 

WEBDINO. 

With all your labour and your anxious care 
To clean the ground from too luxuriant weed, 

You shall not altogether quite succeed, 

But haply leave some standing here and there; 
You hardly know, is it a-tendrilled tare, 

Or hydra-headed groundsel, whose fell speed. 

To grow and blossom and to turn to seed, 

Might whiten any decent head of hair. 

But some fine day as down the path you go 
You shall behold a yellow cornflower bright; 

Or in between a dull potato row, 

A radiant sunflower, turning to the light; 

Or lonely poppy, flaming on waste land— 

Then weed not all, but let some few still Btand ! 

BLOSSOM BAIN. 

Hoses of Heliogabalus, Indeed ! 

(Imperial whim, imperially rehearsed 
By one in wanton revelry well versed. 

Unheard-of luxury whose only creed !) 

Of such Caesarian freaks I’m not in need. 

For since a week, when cherry blossomB burst, 
followed by creamy pear bloom (almost first, 

But never quite!)—•with apples to succeed: 

Even as I work, sweet blossoms ail the day 
Lightly descend upon me from the trees. 

Flying about in merry jocund play 
Wafted by every lightsome gust and breeze ; 

Like fragrant snow they downwards softly rain— 
Homan I Thy Petal Feasts tempt all in vain ! 

Katb Fbeiligrath Kroeker. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The following are the Latin speeches delivered 
by the Public Orator (Dr. 8andys) on June 27, 
1 on the occasion of the visit of the Koyal 
( Agricultural Society to Cambridge:— 

“ Principis nostri, plusquam cemel Praesidis sui, 
, auspicio, Oanoellarii nostri sub praesidio, Begiam 
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agricolatum Anglicorum societatem Cantabrigiam 
denuo invisentem Acaciemiae totius nomine iu- 
bemus salvexe. Ipso Tullio auctore novimus, 
primum nihil Xenophonti tam regale visum eBse 
quam Btudlum agii colendi; deinde hominum 
generi universo culfcuram agrorum esse salutarom ; 
denique omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid adquira- 
tur, nihil esse agri cultura melius, nihil dulcius, 
nihil homine dignius. Salvete igitur studii tam 
praeclari professores, qui in agrih colendia scientiam 
cum ubu et experientia coniunctam proiitemini. 
Vos, segetis laetae in expectatione, tellurie gremio 
semina creditis; nos, non minore cum spe, 
iuventutis nostrae in mentibus doctrinac germina 
inserere conamur. Vos, in agrorum cultura 
scientiae lumen per Angliae rura late diffanditu; 
nos, inter Academiae nostrae numiim, etiam ipsi 
Cereri locum nuper sepotuimus. Et vestra et 
nostra commoda sunt aliquatenus commuina; 
vestrae artes dum vigent, etiam nosmet ipsi 
prospera fortuna utimur, ilorent praediorum 
nostrorum reditus, Ilorent Collegia nostra, floret 
tota Univerfcitas. Nihil igitur auapicatius hodie 
precari possumus quam ut, vestrae societatis 
auxilio, patriae totius ad fructum, civium onauium 
in uaum, telluris munera divina indies ampliora 
vobis reddantur ; utque nostrum queque in popu- 
lum universum descendant benedict iones iilae 
antiquae : boiedictus ttt in civitatc tt bcntdictua in agro ; 
bcnedictus fructua terrae tuae fructusque iumentorum 
tuorutn; benedicti gregca armentorum tuorum oviumquc 
luarum. 

Atque haec quidem ominis causa praefati, 
pergimus deinceps titulo nostro primum Principle 
nostri fllium, Principis novi patrem, ornare, 
deinde vestrum omnium in honorem etiam alios 
decorare. Non omnes cane, quos volumus, hodie 
laudibus nostris adficerc possumus ; sed, velut in 
frugibus vendendis vosmet ipsi ex acervo magno 
grana quaedam aurea emptoribus ostendcrc 
soletis, non aliter vestro ex ordine amplissimo 
nonnullos, quasi exempli causa, Oancellario nostro, 
Praesidi vestro, praesentamus, fidemque damus 
etiam ceteros esse bonae frugi. 

THE DUKE OF YORK. 

" Quam libenter Reginae nostrae augustissimae 
et Principis Alberti, olim Cancellarii nostri, 
nepotem Academiae totius nomine nunc primum 
salutamus. Salutamus denuo patrem eius, Prin- 
cipem nostrum illustrissimum, quern triginta abhmc 
annos titulo eodem oinatum vidimus ; salutamus 
matrem, omnium consensu pulcherrimam, quam 
hodie etiam ipeam adesee vehementer laetamur. 
Salutamus Principem, qui prope ex ipsa pueritia 
scientiae navali perdisccndae sese strenue dedicavit; 
qui maria magna emensus, colonias nostras, 
toto oibe a nobis divisas, toto corde nobis 
coniunctas, regni sibi al’quando fortasse des- 
tinati nondum conacius, invisit; qui popu- 
lorum magnorum historiao studiosus, imperii 
Britannici gloriam navalem sibi carissimam esse 
identidem indicavit. Nuper Kalendis Iuniis, dum 
mieericordia solita pauperum aegrotantium saluti 
consulebat, classis Britannicae victoriam centum 
abhinc annos eodem anni die reportatam inter 
omnium plausus palam commemorayit. Idem 
prope uno abhinc anno (iuvat recordaii) inter regum 
principumque gratulationes, inter civium exultan- 
tium acclamationes, Ducis primi Cantabrigiensis 
neptim ab omnibus dilectam vitae totius consortem 
duxit. Hodie vero, gaudio novo elati, laetamur 
regni tanti heredis heredem fllio feliciter esse 
auctum, et matre ealva genus regium usque ad 
tertium gradum prospere esse continuatum. 

MR. ALEXANDER FECKOYER. 

** Primus omnium Prin tiipibus nostris aesurgit 
hodie Regiuao ipsius in comitatu Cantabrigiensi 
legatus, cuius o maioiibus unus, tempore Crom- 
w ellian o militia functus, pacia artes a sc postea 
praelataa poeteris suis feliciter excolendas tradidit. 
Ipse, liberali imprimis ingenio praeditus, nuper in 
urbe nostra salutis templo administrando digni¬ 
tatis iure praepoeitus, statim mnnifleentia summa 
pauperum nostrorum valetudini consulnit. Viro 
tam munifleo dum animi grati ex abundantia 
titulum nostrum hodie donamus, venit in 
memoriam monitum illud antiquum:—‘ date et 
d&bitur vobis ; mensuram bonam et confertam et 
coagitatam et supereffluentem dabunt in sinum 
vestrum: eadem quippe mensura, qua menei 
fueritis, remetietur vobis.* 
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TUB III KE OF RICHMOND AND OORDON. 

“ Sequitut deinceps Universitatis Aberdoniensis 
Cancellarius, vir in publicis rebus eaepenumero cum 
laude versatus, cuius pater agricolarum societati 
quinquaginta quattuor abhinc annos praeses prope 
primus fuit, quique ipse societati eidem bis 
praepositus, inter Oxonienses suos honoris titulo 
auno eodem est ornatus, quo Oanoellarii nostri 
pater, Cancellarius Ipse, societati praefuit. Viruin 
tot titulis iam pridem omatum 6tiam nosmet ipsi 
hodie libenter decoramus. Atqui nullum titulum 
ipsi potiorem esse credimus quam a Principe nostro 
inter epulas regias societatis suae in honors m 
habitas palam fuisse appellatnm ‘agricolarum 
amicum.” 

BARL CATHCART. 

‘ ‘ Incedit proximus vir insignilepore et litterarum 
amore praeditus, qui maioribus inter arma 
illustribue oriundus, Minervam et Cererem lion 
minus quam Martom coluit. Ipsa Ceres flliaru 
euam, solis ex lumine telluris in gremio abscou- 
ditam, facibus accensis quaosivisso fertur; Cereris 
autem cultor insignia, quern hodie salutamus, nihil 
antiquius duxit quun, societatis suae fastis 
litterarum luce illustratis, Angliae totiu3 
agricolis facem doctrinae praetendero. Talium 
virorum merita, inter Cereris ministros non 
obacura, etiam Academiae in lucem hodie libenter 
proferimua, Oerercm ipsam atque Solem veritatis 
arbitrum Euripidis verbis testati : — 

•fhv T€ Wvp<p6pOV 0t&F 
Avurjrfa Qlptvji papTvp' ifKlov r* <piO)S. 

SIR JOHN HENRY TH0R0LD. 

“ Salutamus deinceps virum societatis vestrae 
contiliorum prope in omni parte praeclare meritum, 
Cancellarii nostri in loco in annum proximum 
Praesidem vestrum designatum. Per annos 
complures agrorum suorum reditu infeliciter 
imminuto, quanta animi cum magmtudine, 
quanta cum fortitudino, se gessit. Quam dignum 
laude ilia Horatiana sese pracstitit:— 

"' r 'e‘if aHTnrue-tibi 
rerumque prudens et seoundis 
tempoiibus dubiisque rectus.’ 

SIR ROBERT NIOBL FITZ-HARDINOB XINOSCOTE 

“Adest deinceps vir in bello quondam insignis, 
in pace postea illustris, primum Senatui Britannico 
tree et triginta anuoa adscriptus; deinde Angliae 
totius nemornm silvarumque et Corawalliae 
metallorum redltibus exigendis praepositus; 
denique societatis vestrae de negotib cotidiauis 
praeclare meritus. Adest ‘ egregie cordatus homo,’ 
vir in epistolarum commercio admirabilis, in 
animalism salute exploranda et adiuvanda 
indefeesus. 

MR. ALBERT FELL. 

“ IurisDoctorum agmen clauditalumnus nostor, 
iudicis fllius, qui adhuc iuvenis quattuor et quiu- 
quaginta abhinc annos societatis vestrae conven- 
tui primo Cantabrigiensi interfuit; qui postea, 
pestilentia gravi inter Britanniae boves saoviente, 
oonsilia salutaria solus obtulit pestemque tan tam 
iussu publico opprimendam curavit; qui deinceps 
Senatui Britannico per annos septemdeoim ad¬ 
scriptus, agri culturae patronus strenuus exstitit ; 
qui nuper denique Aoademiam nostram Seneschalli 
sui oum auxilio de agri culturae studiis dellberan- 
tem magnopere adiuvit. Quod scientiae huius 
dlplomata nostra bodie in honore sunt, talium 
virorum praesertim consiliis debemus. 

SIR JOHN BENNBT LAWBS. 

“ Salutamus tandom par nobilo collegarum qui 
de agrorum cultura, de pecudum alimentis vatiis, 
experiments exquisitis una elaborandis annos 
quinquaginta, magnum profecto aetatis humanae 
spatium, dedicarunt. Tot annorum autem labores 
non modo chartae fideles in perpetuum custodient, 
sed etiam saxum ingens nomine utroque insculp- 
tum inter posteros testabitur. Ab ipso autem 
‘ monumentum aere perennius’ ent exactum, 
experiments tam utilffius, tam frnctuosis, mumfl- 
centia ipsius etiam in posterum continuatis. 
Auguramur, nec nos fallft augurium, in agn 
culturae annallbus talium virorum nomina fore 
immortalia. 
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sin JOSEPH HENRY GILBERT. 

‘‘ Quoe tot aimorum labores una coniunxerunt. 
cos in laudibua nostris hodie divellero vix 
posaumus. Constat tomen labores illos viri 
timusce scientiaoadmirabili et industriae indefessae 
plurimum debere. Constat eosdem eiusdem 
sciiptis, eiusdem orationibus, non modo in patria 
nostra sed etiam peregre maximo cum fructu esse 
patefactos. Cum coliega suo summa concordia 
couiunctus, Plinii verba iure optimo posset 
usurpare: ‘ nobis erat nullum certamen, nulla 
contentio, cum uterque pari iugo non pro se, ted 
pro causa niteretur.’ 

4 Felices ter et amplius 
quos irrupta tenet copula.’ 

PROF. DEHBTRI IVANOVIICH HSNDBLKBF. 

“ In scientia chemica investiganda diu inter 
peritos quaerebatur, quaenam ratio iutereseet inter 
atomorum pondera e quibus rerum elementa con- 
starent et vires eas, eive chemical sive physicas, 
quae elementis ipsis velut propriae inhaererent. 
Qua in ratione penitus perscrutanda atque ad 
certam quandam legem redigenda nemo plura 
perfecisse existimatur quam vir illustris qui 
Siberia in remota natus, et undecim abhinc 
auuos a societate regia Londinenti numis- 
mate aureo donatus, hodie nostra corona quali- 
cumque decoratur. Magnum profecto est inter tot 
elementa rationem cortis iutervallis velut circuitu 
quodam recurrentem observasse, eque rerum 
notarum observatione etiam ignota providisse. 
\ iri huiusee ingenio etiam elementa prius inaudita 
mentis diyinatione singulari praedicta sunt 
postoaque in ipsa rerum natura reperta. Quae 
elementa, triutn gentium nominibus Gallium, 
Scandium, Germanium nuncupata, nomen ipsius 
illustrius reddiderunt et Russorum famam, quan¬ 
tum ad ipsum attinet, feliciter auxerunt. JBrgo 
virum de scientia chemica tarn diu tamque prae- 
clare meritum, totque titulis aliunde ornatum, 
hodie etiam nostrorum 

4 turba Quiritium 
certat tergeminis tollere honoribus.’ 

hewtoni certe in Academia honosei praesertim 
dnbetur, qui etiam in scientia chemica Newton! Hi 
vestigiis tarn fideliter insistit, ut alumni nostri 
‘quigenus humauum ingenio superavit’ imaginem 
iutuens, Lucreti verba paululum mutata possit 
usurpare : — 

‘ To sequor, o Grantae magnum decus, inque 
tuis nunc 

Ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis.’ 

HR. ERNEST CLARKE. 

41 Vobis omnibus notum esse arbitramur concilii 
vestri per annoB septem adiutorem strenuum et 
indefessum, virum in Britannia quidem 
societati antiquitatis studiosorum, inter exteros 
autem sociotatibus plurimis honoris causa 
adscriptum. In agro Mufiolcicnsi natum fuisse 
constat virum instgnem, qui scriptis suis fere 
centum abhinc annos in lucem missis agri culturam 
(velut alter Tremellius) ‘eloquontem reddidit.’ 

\ iri tanti popularem, quern hodie laudamus, e 
loco suo natali spiritum eiusdem hausisse 
credidenm. 

DR. JOHN AUGUSTUS VOELCXHR. 

“Claudit seriem patria in scientia chemica 
illustris Alius in eadem scientia insignia, qui inter 
Oermanoj Philosophise Doctor multa cum laude 
nominatus, etiam de agri cultura inter Indos 
publico rettulit. Idem, per annos novem societati 
vestrae in re chemica consilio dando, patria 
successorem scse dignum praestitit. Quod 
omnibus gratum, ncmini tamen mirum sit; etenim 
experti nostis Horatianum iliud: 

* fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; 
est in iuvencis, est in cquls patrum 
virtus.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ /ETIIELRED-MUCIL, GAINORUM COMES.” 

London; June2,1891 

Historians may, I think, be excused for 
harbouring the notion that Nlfttlredua Oainorum 
comes, qui cognomiiiabatur Mucil, derived his 
second name from myctl “ great.” The 
notion is not an outcome of modem ignorance, 
but is eight or nine centuries old. Tbi 
second section of the first portion of theii»rfu- 
umbrian Annals, which has come doWffto us 
under the name of Simeon of Durham, states 
that Alfred married “ fiiiam Ethelredi Gainorum 
comitis, qui cognominabatur ab Anglis Mucel , 
eo quod erat corpore magnus et prudentia 
grandaevus.” This section of the work is 
drawn largely from Asser, and was compiled 
apparently in the latter part of the tenth 
century. The Northumbrian History was used 
by the author of the St. Albans compilation that 
formed the groundwork of the Chronicles of 
Roger of Wendover and of Matthew of Paris; 
and by their means the statement that Mucel 


meant “great” obtained a ■ . 

Tais was increased by Parker'• 
that iKNulred was called i • 
erat corpore magnus.” If the v 
sought for confirmation of the oWcu.cu,. u- 
might find it supported by no less a usuie !is' 
that of Kemble, who adopts unreservehy 
Simeon s state in out that Africa1 means ’ tj 
man (Proceedings of the Arcbaeol-agical Iiisti- 
tute at Winchester, \U5, p. 100). It i- n 
Mr. Bradley states, impossible to coiidoaI tb- 
name with O.E. micel, smee that word is not, a; 
the spelling mycel suggests, derived from hum 1 . 
But it is noticeable that mucel was, apparently, 
the form of micel used by Simeon or the : 
pilers whom he adopted. This appears fruru 
the $78 passage from Asser, which states that 
Mucelwudu* (not Selwudu as in our text of Ass?r 
is l( loti lie vero Magna Silva, Britau-.ri.o u re 
Coitmawr.” 

The burnt MS. of Asser was, ai-eortb-'..- to ib-- 
facsimile given by Wise, in a band of the e: r \ 1 
eleventh century, so that it canr ot le h- Id fU' 
the u of Mucel arises from ihe Mid. Ecs. - 
use of u for O.E. y. Moreover, wo. !, l\ - th, 
evidence of charters that a name .!/,<<-:/ existed. 
It must be oonnected with th- name 
which occurs as follows: A.D., til, si id, .V-,< 
albas. Cart. Sax., i.,418, 20; 43C, M ; *.><:. ! - , 
A.D. 822, 823 Muca dux, aldorma >. lb., i. il 1 . 
7; 512, 10; Parker Chron., son. *22 [}! ■ ' , 
Chronn. B and C); A.D. 950, Mu ■•in ire- 
Cart. Sax., iii. 44, 23. It this name be li ¬ 
as given in Chronn. A and B. thou M w. i- 
from the same root, is even fi ther divore-l 
from micel. Muca and Mucel r ay lc ri.uiuui- 
tives from the adj. *mnc 1 ‘ meek ivf.jih. 'm 
in muka-modei). 

I have notes of the following occurrence- 
the name Mucel: 

I. A Mercian da*, A.D. 814, - 'art. S-t.-,. i 

481, 10; 489, 3: A.D. 815 Mucel, It-., i. 492, 21 
816, 498, 24; 495, 29: 823, 312, 3: *2* (Mu -- 
518, 28: 824, 521, 4 : 825, 532, 6, 5 :7, 2 : s n 
(Mucoel), 581,31; 583,3: circ. 8:o, Jb.,ii. '2, 
19; 3, 26 : 840,ii, 5,19: 841,7,11; 12.3:*r- 
or 844, 20, 29: 845, 33, 6, 12: circ. S4 *, 2-1. 

27; 37, 7: 848, 39, 25, 32 (prince,,s ): 852, 5s, 
24 ; 60, 15 (y[raefectus]), Kemble, more pro¬ 
bably (p[rinceq>s]): 855, 89, 11; 90, 22 ; 91, ii 
857, 95, 30: 864, 120, 35: 866, 126, 35: 80s. 
140, 9. 

II. A second Mucel dux, who witnesses 
Mercian charters together with the aforesaid 
Mucel, as follows: A.D. 836, i. 582, 89: A ir 
845, lb., ii. 33, 6, 12: circ. 848, ii. 35, 24, 27. 
848, ii. 39, 25, 32. Some of the sig lafnr” 
given under No. I. must belong to Nri. 11. a. 
only one Mucel dux signs after $4 8, it is 
probable that No I. died about that period. 

III. A third Mucel (a minister f) witnesses a 
Mercian charter, circ. 848, 76., ii. 34, 2*. fir 
is, no doubt, the Mucel who witnesses, iri 
addition to Mucel dux, in 855, ii. ~9, 1 7 • •>*>*•' 
126, 35. 

No. I. (or II. P) is described as Mu,., el Ei hi Br¬ 
and Mucele aldopmenn (dat. sg.) in 886, i. ,->*!, 
31, 39. JEheTJsne is probably the- i u r, pri'n-r;-*. 
comes who witnesses Mercian charters from 7*» i 
_tp 609. 

TV. A minister who witnesses West-iSavon 
charters as follows : A.D. 858, 76.. ii. loi, 15. 
860-866, 128, 22: 862, 114, 39: 863. 116. 31 . 
867, 130, 2: 868, 136, 8. It is possible that be 
is the same person as No. III. 

V. A dux (possibly No. II.) who witnesse- 
Weet-Saxon charters, and who signs separately 
from No. IV., in A.D. 868, ii. 156, 2 
This dux Mucel also witnesses t-vo charters 
of King TEthelred of Wessix, which 
have been treated by Kemble an l Birch as 
charters of Kings Badger and Eadr *1. In the 


* The M9. has the easily explained misreading 
Muceljmrltt. 
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earliest instance (C.S. iii. 488, 31; Cod. Dipl., 
vi. 81), a later scribe has boldly changed 
JESelred’s name into Eadgar; but he has 
retained the correct date 867, for which the 
editors suggest 967. But a moment’s thought 
will show that this date is impossible, as the 
charter is witnessed by Arohbishop Odo, who 
died in 959. What has really happened to 
this charter is that the scribe has changed the 
names of the king and of the archbishop 
(Ceolno'f'), and has erroneously copied the 
name of Bishop Heahmund as Eadmund. * The 
other charter is the one printed in Birch, iii. 
-4, and in Kemble, v. 322. In this case the 
Abingdon Chartulary gives the king’s name as 
iEdred and iEfiered. The latter represents the 
ninth century West-Saxon form of the king’s 
name, JE.'iered = iESelred, which occurs in the 
Parker MS. of the chronicle. It is impossible 
that J?5ered could be written for Eadred. 
Kemble has “ edited” this charter in his usual 
reckless manner, so that the iEdred and iE.Sered 
of the MS. appear as Eadred without a note of 
the true reading. The charter is dated 948, 
and the date has, according to Birch, been 
"partly altered by erasure.” The date should, 
no doubt, be 808.f A brief comparison of the 
names of the witnesses to these two charters, 
with those of 7E8elred’s charters and the West- 
Saxon charters about his time, will show that both 
are really charters of that monarch. They do 
not at all agree with the formulae of the time 
of Eadgar and Eadred. The editors’ suspicions 
should surely have been awakened by the style 
“ iEdred occidentalium Saxonum rex ” of the 
second charter, since Eadred naturally called 
himself “rex Anglorum,” and used in addition 
the pompous titles that Eadmund intro¬ 
duced. There are several other similar instances 
that I have noted of charters being wrongly 
ascribed to O.E. kings bypost-Conquestcopyists, 
and they have all escaped the notice of Kemble 
and Birch. 

VI. Mucel, bishop of Hereford, according to 
Florence of Worcester’s list. He occupied that 
see between 857 and 866 (Stubbs). No signa¬ 
tures of his are known. 

Thus, at most only six bearers of this name 
Mucel are recorded ; and there may be really 
only three, since No. VI. is a rather shadowy 
personage, and Nos. IV. and V. may be Nos. II. 
and III. No. II., who signs until 868 ("see 
No. I.), might be the father-in-law of Alfred, 
as No. I., signing as early as 814, is hardly 
likely to have been the father of Alfred’s bride 
of 868. There is, I think, a reasonable proba¬ 
bility that No. II. was Alfred’s father-in-law. 
He was a Mercian noble, as Asser states iESelred- 
Mucil was. That he signs as Mucel, and not as 
-ESelred, is not an insuperable objection to the 
identification, as there are several instances 
where the full name was practically superseded 
by the short name. For example, two of King 
Offa’s nobles were known as Brorda, and the 
death of one of them is recorded in the 
Northumbrian Annals (Simeon), A D. 799, as 
follows: “ Eodem anno Brorda Merciorum 
princeps, qui et Hildegils vocatur, defunetus 
est.” It is quite clear that Hildegils-Brorda 
subscribes as Brorda, not as Hildegils. It is 
not a very violent assumption that iESelred- 


* By restoring this charter to its proper date of 
™7, we get a slightly earlier signature of Bishop 
EalhferS of Winchester. The earliest subscrip¬ 
tion registered by Bishop Stubbs (who calls the 
bishop erroneously Alfred) is 868. 

t It is easy to see what has happened. The 
twelfth-century copyist, being familiar with silent 
e, regarded the iEpered of the original charter as 
the equivalent of iEhred, which he next identified 
with Eadred (Sad- being frequently written Bid- 
at that time). When the charter was thus ascribed 
to Edgar in the Chartulary, it was discovered that 
Edgar was not reigning in 808. Hence the altera- 
,: "n of the date. 


Mucil similarly witnessed as Mucel. Moreover, 
he was contemporary with Alfred’s brother 
.ESelred. who signs prior to his accession in 
866 as .-ESelred princeps, dux, or Jilins rrgis. 
Where both HWelred and Mucel attest, we may 
conclude that vESelred is the West-Saxon 
prince. An EaSered (for iENered) witnesses a 
Mercian charter of 862 (C.S. ii. 110, 33). As 
Mucil does not figure amongst the witnesses to 
this charter, it is possible that this is .TWelred- 
Mucil. But this cannot be affirmed with 
safety, as there are other iESelreds in the field. 
There is an iKSelred or ESered dux who 
witnesses West-Saxon charters of this date, in 
addition to JKSelred, the King’s son ((/..S', ii. 
108, 114, 116). There is a grant to him of 
lauds in Kent at p. 115. He may possibly be 
the Mercian dux, and may be JESelred-Mucil, 
since, as we have seen, a Mucil dux witnesses 
Wessex charters about this time. It is, in any 
case, a singular coincidence that there should 
be at this period a Mercian dux. .KSelred and 
a dux Mucel and West-Saxon duces of the same 
name. It would clear the ground if we could 
conclude that all four really represent .JiSelreil- 
Mucil. The close connexion of Mercia and 
Wessex made it possiblo for a Mercian dux to 
sign West-Saxon charters. We certainly meet 
with Prince Alfred (the Groat) and his brother 
among the witnesses to the charters of their 
brother-in-law, Burhred of Mercia. /ESelred- 
Mucil was presumably alive in 868, when 
Alfred married his daughter. In 872-874 we 
meet with an sESelred, Merciorum dux (C.S. ii. 
155, 9 ; 156, 6), who may possibly boiESelred- 
Mucil. But I am inclined to think that this is 
the iESelred, ealdorman of Mercia, who married 
Alfred’s heroic daughter iE5elfiied, and died in 
912. The xKSeldred, dux et patricius gentis 
Merciorum of 880 {C.S. ii. 166) must, I think, 
be Alfred's son-in-law, as we know that be 
was old enough to receive London from the 
latter in 886. If this Ov'ielred was a grown 
man in 8S0, he must have been somewhat older 
than his wife ASSelflsed,* whose parents were 
married in 868. He may therefore be the 
.-HSelred dux of 872-4. The signatures of the 
duces Mucel cease in 868, the year of the great 
Danish invasion of Mercia. It is possible that 
Mucel or JE/ielred-Mucil met his death in 
fighting against the Danes. Asser, it may be 
noted, records Alfred’s marriage in 868 
before mentioning the Danish invasion of 
Mercia, which, no doubt, occurred in 
the spring. If we regard the MiSelred, 
Merciorum dux, of 872-4 as Alfred’s son- 
in-law, as I think we must, we find that 
the iESelred-signatures that have any possible 
connexion with JESelred-Mucil cease in 868, in 
the same year as the Mucel-signatures. This 
again is a remarkable coincidence. iESelred- 
Mucil, although he married a member of the 
Mercian royal house, was not seemingly of 
royal descent. He was a Mercian ealdorman, 
not ealdorman of Mercia. Alfred’s son-in-law 
had the latter rank, and must, therefore, have 
been of royal descent. Indeed, until the time 
of Eadric Streona and Godwine all the great 
ealdorraen seem to have been members of the 
royal families. This difference in rank explains 
the position of Mueol’s subscriptions to the 
charters. He does not sign, as a royal dux 
would have done, at the head of the duces. 
Thus, the position of Mucel’s signatures is quite 
compatible with the view that he was JESelred- 
Mucil. 

It is to be hoped that we may hear no more 
of the derivation of Gainsborough from the 


* -EM el fined witnesses the above charter of 880 
as -E.Vlred’s wife. At that date she would only 
be eleven or twelve years old. There is probably 
an error in the date of the charter, which exists 
only in eleventh-century copies. The indiction 
given in it belongs to 887. 
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Gaini. * Like many other accepted etymologies 
—Scarborough (Skar'Sa-borg) from scar “rock,” 
Chippenham (Cippan-ham) from chipping “ mar¬ 
ket,” for example—it will not bear a moment’s 
examination. Gainsborough appears in the 
Chronicle in 1013 as Qenes-huruh, Gaigucs-burh, 
Qegnes-burh. Surely if this was an English 
name, it should not haveeome down to us with an 
initial guttural stop. The fact that it has done 
so is a strong presumption that the first part 
of the name is of Danish origin. It is not 
improbable that the O.N. adj. gegn may have 
been used as a nick-name, or, as Norse was so 
given to developing personal names from nick¬ 
names, even as a real name. So little has been 
done in registering the innumerable O.N. 
personal names that it is possible that Gegn 
may occur. There are slight indications of an 
O.E. gen, gena, which may be personal names,t 
e.g., Genenn/re, near Bredicot, co. Worcester 
(C.D. iii. 261, 32; 263, 7); Genes-born Geynes- 
thorn, at Bleadon, Somerset {C.S. iii. 141, 34 ; 
648, 10); Genetune, Berks (Domesday, i. 58 b, 
col. 2); Geneshnle, co. Stafford {lb., i. 217 b, 
col. 2) ; Genstedegate Geinstedesyate,\ near 
Aldingboum, co. Sussex (C.S. i. 99, 15; 113, 7 ; 
iii. 192, 16). The first of these names is 
derived from Heming’s Worcester Chartulary ; 
and it is not very far from Bromsgrove, where, 
as Mr. Bradley points out, there is a place 
called Gaines. Bromsgrove was, however, the 
property of Worcester Monastery before 
HMelred-Mucil’s time (C.S. i. 428, 33; 438, 26). 
The territory of the Gaini has, like so many 
other O.E. territorial names, left no memory 
behind in local names. 

The Qdingas surmised by Mr. Bradley may 
be recorded in Ginge in Berks ( Gainge, C.S. 
i. 490, 27 ; Gaincg, iii. 67, 26; Gainge Gainge, 
iii. 173, 14; 174, 5; Gaging, Owing, Going, iii. 
257, 9, 28, 32; Geinge, l. 506, 2). This is a 
really stream-name ( lb ., i. 224, 26 ; iii. 257, 32), 
but a provincia might derive its name from a 
stream, as seems to have happened in the case 
of Wanting Hundred (from the Wanoting 
stream) and in the provincia Usmeronnn.i, 
Ginge, however, cannot be the pagus of the 
Gaini, as it is in Wessex, not in Mercia. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


WHAT IS SLANG? 

London: June 97,1894. 

Mr. K. B. Johnson makes a number of dis¬ 
coveries about my version of “ Brand ” which 
have escaped the rest of my critics. Some of 
his remarks I confess to finding obscure; but 
one is unexceptionally definite. Mr. Johnson 
finds in my translation a “ reiteration of such 
slang terms as * slack ’ and ‘ budge.’ ” I cannot 
deny I have used “budge” twice within six 
thousand lines, and “slack” nearly, though 


* Gainsborough is In Lindsey, which was not, 
properly speaking. In Mercia, where the district of 
the Gaini was. In the O.E. list of territorial 
names, Lindsey, although linked with Mercia, is 
mentioned separately. It was evidently not re¬ 
garded as part of Mercia at Worcester, for 
Florence (an. 910) records that the bones of St. 
Oswald were brought from Bardney into Mercia— 
meaning to Gloucester (Malm., G. R., i. 136; G.T., 
p. 293). 

t The Kentish Gicnburh [C.S. i , 4-16, 5, 17) pro¬ 
bably = Kanburh, as Gcan-berht — Ean-berht. See 
Sievers, § 212, an. 2 The latter name Is spelt 
hritber/it in an original charter of 774 (C.S. i., 300, 
20 ). 

X Or, Is this a misreading of Benslede ; capital 
B and G in early fourteenth century hands being 
very much alike ? 

} The province Gifla (Yeovil) clearly derived 
its name from the river-name. The province Hieea 
is probably the district about Hitchen, co. Herts, 
on the river Biz (O.E. *Bicctn ?). The estate is 
called Uicchc (O.D. iv. 156, 19). Bicca can eon- ■ v 
be the province of the Ilwiccii, as Birch regar i 
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not quite, whenever the characteristic slap sion he had blown up some rocks to clear into the midst of a flock of b1i«*[>, k.! ; 
oocurs in the original. And these words, it the way for his steamers. His people, it and left till the ground wax xirowi. 
seems, are slang in Mr. E. B. Johnson^ die- g0 ems, did not secure the affections of the carcasses, and then strike down tti,- 
tionary. They are not so, however, in the natives. fortunate shepherdess. In thoe ila\> 

better known work by an author of the same “ Bula N’zau ” mainly followed buffaloes Wolverton and his friend tracked do 
name. They were good English to Dr. Johnson. ^ elephants, partly because they were the 

SSLKEhT *5t 3,,"Si'&£*large., P .«im.U P /«, 0„go and 


™ Slln.t budS (S ™ larg«, animals th. Conm huaa, and 
man’s pleasure.-’-Sbakspere. “That slack partly because they furnished most food 
, ,• F _,1— >>_w,iiw fnr tlm lawe armv of servants and camo 


devotion should his thunder ’scape.” Waller. 
“ He’d as lief eat that glass as budge after 
them himself.”—Goldsmith. “ The Duke shall 
know how slack thou art.”—Shakspere. And 


carcasses, and then strike down un¬ 
fortunate shepherdess. In thi-e lav- 
Wolverton and his friend tracked 
shot all these marauders. In.riv 
expedition th»y killed sixteen Uv -ns. 
natives were usually overawed by :i., 
they took with them, but once were , 


for the large army of servants and camp they took with them, but once were 
followers which hangs around the tents of brink of an attack, when thing- ■ 
an English sportsman. He went through have been serious for the sports:..-o 
many perils in the chase of these; his travellers carefully surveyed ami re 


soon through Drayton, Hooker, More, and a nearest escape perhaps was when he just out the land to the river bhubejli 


whole column of citations. From hints alas, 
all too reserved!—I fancy Mr. Johnson's views 
on the diction of the original might be as 
stimulating to Norwegian scholars as the above 
must be to students of English. 

F. Edmund Garrett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

loin, at, July t. 6 p.m. Riyal Institution: General 


Monimy, July 1. 5 p.m. Biyal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeti'g. 

Xcksiiay. July 3, 3 pm. Anglo-Bussian: “Pushkin,” by 
Mr. F. P. March *nfc. 

9 p.m. Royal Academy : Con ver§a zione. 
Wednesday, Jalv 4, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : ‘'The 
Tomb of 8t. Hugh at Lincoln,” by Mr. F. J. Wills m , 
‘‘The Devastation of Nubia,” by Mr. Romera Clarke; 
and “Roman Antiquities in Carin’.hia,” by Prof. B. 
Lrwis. 

8 p.m. Botanic: Evening Fote. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON AFRICAN SrORT. 

Trace! and Adrenture in the Congo Free State, 
and its Big Game Shooting. By Bula 
N’zau. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Five Months’ Sport in Somali Lind. By 

Lord WolveTton. (Chapman & HalLy- 

Lack of opportunity for martial exploits 
has of late diverted the energies of English 


avoided the horns of a charging buffalo, here to the river Tana, soms -i . c re 
being struck on the bip as he reached the the Uganda route, the counm et ro, 
friendly shelter of a tree. He found a fair surveying. 

amount of game in the districts round the Lord Wolverton’s book, ii 1.*i>cvLn 
Cod go, the difficulty of obtaining carriers its interest to loversofnatur.il in. r 
forming the chief drawback to bis sport, a good idea of the barrenness ,md c 
Buffaloes often charge a man without pro- of Somaliland. Heprocurec the tint - 
vocation, and were considered by the author mens of Zebra Grevii which have ar 
to be ten times more dangerous than ele- in England, secured many antelope 
phants. These animals furnished him, of learnt much of the habits of h t:.-.. 


course, with a valuable commodity in their 
ivory; the largest tusks which he obtained 
weighed one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds. Another good pair weighed re¬ 
spectively forty-five and forty-nine and a- 
half pounds. The other animals which he 
pursued were chiefly tigers (leopards), croco¬ 
diles, and antelopes ; but he soon found that 
all these were retreating further up the 
country. This is invariably the case as 
game is pursued in Africa. It becomes 
scarcer year by year, as may be seen 
specially in Bechuanaland and Southern 
Africa generally. At times the author shot 
pylhrm*) 11 'F.a was an inch 

and a-half short of eighteen feet in length. 
To a naturalist the most curious adventure 
which befell the author was his shooting 


youth to mountain-climbing and big game which befell the author was ms shooting 
shooting. Because there are few peaks two gorillas.. He agrees, with Hanno (who 
now left unconquered, the attractions of big * 8 the f* r8 t in the “ Penplus to mention 


game shooting are in the ascendant. 
Following closely upon the publication of 


these creatures), that they are very hairy, 
and attack those who approach them with 


the Badminton Library volumes on this teeth and hands, ne sent a young gorilla 
subject, the books above-named are favour- home to Liverpool, but thought that the 


able examples of their kind. “ Bula 
N’zau ” (which means “ elephant smasher ’’) 


risks of cold and dysentery were much 
against its ever reaching England. The 


sought adventures on the Congo, partly hippopotamus was, he found, easily shot, 
from necessity, as he was engaged in the It occurs in great numbers on the tributaries 
administration of that State, partly in order °f the Congo. Besides sport, there is a 
to supply his men, and the natives near strong mercantile flavour about the book, 
him, with food. Lord Wolverton, travel- The present to a chief of a case of gin, and 
ling for pleasure on the opposite coast of 


the expedition sent against an independent 

I'M _V. _J __J1_* 


learnt much of the habits of hen.-, 
illustrations in both these books ar. 
and Lord Wolverton’s map i; im’ispe:. 
to all who would follow his fo.ti*. 
North East Africa. At times his ttr, 
are amusingly involved, as—“ lions a 
the only destroyers of the flocks an-: 
here, as the country around is iim 
panthers, but they seem to have o 
cunning of the cat tribe, although tli¬ 
very nasty customers to tackle, e.q 
when wounded.” These “ nasty oust- ; 
are probably panthers. The deve; 
of carnivorous goats would be mar, 
even in Atrica’s wonderland, and y 
author says: “the equatorial district n. 
which we are now travelling must, wo 
entirely depend, first, on its goats, 
make very good skins; secondly, 
herds, which will in the future supply 
with food.” 

Both these hooks are useful contrib 
to the knowledge of the enormous con' 
whereof the Congo Free State and > 
land form so small a portion. 

M. 0 . W VTK 


TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT I'll I 

Oeschichte der alien Philosophic. \ I 
Windelband. (Miinchen: Beck ; Lovd«n 
liams & Norgate.) This hist ay of 


Africa, encountered ite larger game rather chief who stopped and robbed caravans, contribution to vol. y. of iwa^ v.t, . 
for amusement, and in order to obtain during which he was killed, his village Handbook der ‘ ' ) „ 

specimens. Both books abound in narrow burnt, and the plantations destroyed, sug- 8 9^ a f t ) which he pass d in n 

escapes and perils from wild beasts. Both gest that civilised rule is not always fraught gU mmarv wav i« his general 0 - 


liams & Norgate.) This hist ,ry of 
philosophy, by Prof . Wmdelban l d - *■ 
contribution to vol. v. of I wan v.m 5 
Ilandbuch der Klassischen Ah >f, 


show how the conntry is being opened up, 
and illustrate the districts treated of by 

11 -. a _ TTT 1 aL _ a .» J 


with uumitigated blessings to the natives. 
Lord Wolverton with Col. Paget wan- 


summary way.* 

Philosoph iV-Fheiburg i. B., 1892 of w. 
the-byT a good English, or rat u>r A 


excellent maps. With rifles of the power dered for five months from Berbers through j*u*lation has just appeared). _ ! ’> : 

and nrecision which are now used, and t.h« Hr, mo i;ioT,ri fr, —i: • A. design is not like that of Mr. J un.- 


and precision which are now used, and the Somaliland to the river Shobeyli hJV de8ign is Mr - Jurl, '; ; 

experience which shows where a bullet more heroic spirit, shooting lions jrirtffithey of the earlieatUreeK pnuoaopc re 
ought to hit . »,td animal, danger to the attacked the native,' flock*. thl ^.^“.ZiSdvS, Sr ’Shi 

sportsman, and cruelty to the creature guardians, dispensing even-handed justice me ntary 1 texts! Nor is it quite life ’ 
hunted, are much lessened. Thus, “ Bula to miscreants who robbed and murdered plan of taking from each phiioso; b : > 1 
N’zau on one occasion, advancing behind inoffensive natives, and saving the lives of thought, holding up that tb( 
trees to within a dozen yards or so of a hord an African Hagar and her son, whom they modern reader, and showing in tfc 
of wild elephants, killed three through the found in the desert. The chivalric tone of ot surveys how it shaped itself sw ' 
forehead in as many shots; and on another the whole narrative causes the reader to raeant - New ? r i? FfP”. ^ ■, 10 , 
occasion five, firing only seven times. Thus catch the writer’s enthusiasm. The staple however Prof. Wmdelband th. 
he well mem■- ' native nickname. It seems of the game shot by the friends was tra , cln R the history of philcwoph . : 
tninnfliftfniint nf nnhwi limurt,,- ? .i , . . 0 1110X1(18 and oonceDtions ; and. as be saj u. 


occasion five, firing only seven times. Thus 
he well merit* 1 native nickname. It seems 


to tap the fount of native humour, for Stanley lions, and the habits of these animals are 

dasher ^inaTmrT U * 0 Con «° graphicriiy.portrayed. Once the sportsmen 
-k ■ a, usher, inasmuch as ou one oeea- saw two lions and three lionessos dash 


however, Prof. Windelband thi 1 

tracing the history of philosopb ! 

and conceptions ; and, as he saj it. 
place, it has been his chief purpi ‘ 
stand this as a connected aii- 
1 whole. But, if he dwells moo! 
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factors, he is not neglectful of tho external 
features of the history of philosophy. Tho 
collegiate character of much of ancient research 
is clearly set forth by him, and he notices step 
by step how the political history of Hellas 
acted upon her speculative thought. On 
Democritus he sets, as all recent inquirers have 
done, very great store, even to the extent of 
grouping him with Plato and Aristotle. Wo 
should ourselves be disposed to think of 
Democritus as less exclusively a systematise 
the holder of a purely theoretical conception of 
science, than Prof. Windelband does.. Wo 
seem to infer from his aiapafia interest in man 
ns an acting and feeling creature. But to say 
Ihis is, after all, only to give further reason for 
placing him with Aristotle. It is to he regretted 
that the Professor should seetu to lend the 
weight of his authority to an often repeated 
error, that of attaching the aufypoovi’-n of Plato 
exclusively to the lwiBvp.-nriKbv ui pj* of the soul 
(p. 126, compare p. 127 of the English History of 
Philosophy). His review of ancient thought is 
very complete, reaching down to its hual trans¬ 
formation in “die Patristik,” which he has 
explained as being “ the philosophy of 
Christianity,” “a philosophical secularisation 
of the Gospel,” an attempt to adapt “ religious 
faith to the conceptional forms of Greek 
science.” The hook ends with a useful section, 
by Dr. S. Gunther, on the history of mathe¬ 
matics and natural science in antiquity. 

Platonstudien. Von F. Horn. (Wien: 
Tempsky; London: Williams & Norgate.) 
Dr. Horn is not content with the statistical 
method applied of late years to the investiga¬ 
tion of the genuineness and the proper order 
of the Platonic dialogues. Comparative tables 
of the occurrence of certain words and expres¬ 
sions do not load to any conclusive or even 
consistent results, and Dr. Horn would rather 
iind his way to questions of order and genuine¬ 
ness through a close study ol the contents of 
the dialogues. The development of Plates 
thoue-ht must have been regular and legitimate; 
and therefore, if we can make sure of what the 
thoughts were, we shall neeessaiily see their 
order. So much for development. As for 
discrepancy, dialogues which are in irreconcil¬ 
able contradiction with those which we have 
the best reason for knowing to be surely 
Plato’s, must be dismissed as ungenuine. Dis¬ 
satisfied with existing analyses or summaries, 
Dr. Horn has written out his own, and prefixes 
them to his deeper study of the meaning of 
Plato’s words. Th e Laches, Protagoras, Oorgias ; 
Lysis, Charmides, Kathy demos ; Phaedros, 
Symposion, Phaedon, are treated in this way, 
and shown to fall into the throe groups 
indicated. Dr. Horn’s theory of the relations 
of the Meiion and Philehos , here relegated to an 
appendix, is not quite clear to us. The Republic 
is reserved for a separate treatise. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A preliminary list has been issued of those 
who have promised their support to the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, to be held 
at Geneva in September, under the presidency 
of M. Edouard Naville. It is interesting to 
note that both France and Germany will be 
well represented ; and there is also an unusually 
large number of names from the United 
States. As regard England, the universities of 
Cambridge, London, and Oxford, the Boyal 
Irish Academy, the Asiatic and Geographical 
Societies, the Society of Biblical Arohaeology, 
and the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
already announced their intention to. send 
delegates; as also have the universities of 
Calcutta and Madras, and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Messrs. * r '~ * G-eul 

Jlussell-street, have been appointed agonts 


for the issue of tickets for this country as well 
as for America. 

Messrs. Williams & Noroate have issued 
the prospectus of an Assyrian Glossary, by Dr. 
W. Muss-Arnolt, a pupil (we believe) of de 
Lagarde, who has lived for some time in tho 
United States. His plan is to provide a work 
for beginners which shall be both cheaper and 
more handy than the great lexicons of Strass- 
maier and Delitzsch. He has, therefore, con¬ 
fined himself for the most part to the words 
found in the ordinary historical texts. Themodo 
of arrangement will be in alphabetical order, 
with the derivatives collected under their re¬ 
spective stems. Cognate forms in other Semitic 
languages will be cited ; and a special feature 
will be a complete index to Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Grammar. Cuneiform characters will be used 
as little as possible, the transliteration of con¬ 
sonants into Hebrew being done according to 
the system of Haupt and Delitzsch. The work 
will consist of about 560 pages, super-royal 
octavo ; and the mode of publication will be in 
eight quarterly parts, of which it is hoped that 
the first will be ready within two months. The 
printing lias been entrusted to the well-known 
firm of W. Drugulin, of Leipzig. 

TriE annual meeting of the Hausa Associa¬ 
tion will be held on Tuesday next, in the 
council-room of the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Among those who have promised to 
be present are Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, Sir George Taubman Goldie, and 
the Hausa student who will shortly start for 
the Central Soudan, where the Hausa language 
is spoken over a very large area. 

TirF. following awards have recently been 
made by the Academic des Inscriptions : the 
Prix Yolney to M. E. Masqueray, for his 
Diotionnairo Franyais-Tonareg ; 1000 francs to 
M. Hartwig Dorcnbourg, for his work entitled 
“ Autobiographic rl’Ovs'imn 500 francs to M. 
Casanova, for his series of Memoirs on the his¬ 
tory and archapology of Egypt; 600francs to M. 
Victor Henry, for his translation of the seventh 
and thirteenth books of the Atharva Veda; 
and 500 francs to M. Julien Vinson, for his 
Attempt at a Bibliography of the Basque 
Language. 

The last Bough List issued by Mr. Bernard 
Qmritoh relates to Oriental literature. It 
begins with a portion of the library of the late 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, including complete 
sets of Beports of the Archaeological Survey, 
of the Journals of the Boyal Asiatic, and of the 
Bengal and Bombay branches, of the Indian 
Antiquary, of the Journal of Indian Art and In¬ 
dustry, and of Stray Feathers. Then follow 
Egyptology, Cuneiform Inscriptions,Hebrew and 
Aramaic (including the first printed edition of 
the Pentateuch, and a Passover Liturgy printed 
at Mantua in 1568), Arabic (to the extent of 
just four hundred volumes), some very fine 
illuminated Ethiopic MSS., Persian (includ¬ 
ing many handsome chronicles and poeuis), 
Armenian, and Turkish. The total number 
of lots is more than 1300. 

We have received Part II. of Dr. Hoernle s 
edition of the Bower MS., which is published 
by the Government of India as a sort of supple¬ 
ment to the Archaeological Survey.. This 
magnificent work consists of—(1) a facsimile of 
the orignal leaves (or, rather, strips of birch- 
bark), reproduced at Calcutta by the process of 
photo-etching; (2) a transcript in Nagari 
characters; (3) a Bomanised transliteration, 
with a few textual criticisms; and (4) an 
English translation, with abundant illustrative 
notes. The present instalment, containing 
thirteen leaves of the MS. writton on both 
sides, consists entirely of a medical treatise, 
entitled “ Niivanitaka,” composed of approved 
extracts from the writings of ancient 
^..notaries. The ediiur has takes mS—te 


pains to identify the drugs mentioned, ar t t«> 
compare the prescriptions with those given in 
standard Hindu medical treatises. There are, 
altogether, fifteen chapters, dealing with such 
topics as the compounding of powders, oils, 
enemas, gruels, aphrodisiacs, collyriums, hair- 
washes, and the treatment of women and 
children. Their general character may be 
interred from the following “ excellent formula 
for adenia ”; 

“ Take a dead black snake, and place it in a new 
earthen vessel, and, having covered its mouth 
with a plaster of clay, roast it, thus enclosed, over 
a very strong fire. When done, mix it up with 
oil, and place it as a plaster over the patient's 
enlarged glands. An application of this remedy 
for no more than seven days will effect a cure of 
the adenia.” 

The last number of tho Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co.) contains a paper of con¬ 
siderable length on the Aghoris or Aghora- 
pauthis, based upon the MS. collections of tho 
late E. T. Leith, who is known to have devoted 
himself to the investigation of this disgusting 
sect of religious mendicants. It is curious that 
their headquarters should be at such sacred 
places of pilgrimage as Benares, Girnar, an d 
Mount Abu. Another article is on some rude 
stone implements, found on the shore of Back 
Bay, in Bombay Island. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic. —( Tuesday, June 12.) 

E. L. Biundukth, Esq., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. Beveridge read a paper on “The Khnl.isat at 
Tawurikh, or Essence of History of Sujan of 
Patiala.” Ho remarked that the book was written 
200 years ago, aud was interesting as being per¬ 
haps the earliest and the best historical work by a 
Hindu. Sir Henry Elliott bad accused the author 
of plagiarism, but probably the so-called Makhtasur 
at Tawurikli was an early draft of the Rhakisat, 
or a plagiarism from it. If the Khalasat was a, 
plagiarism, it was a fortunate one, as the alleged 
original has entirely disappeared. Prof. Dowson 
has described the author as writing like a bigoted 
and intolerant Muhammadan, but in fact there was 
not a trace of bigotry or intolerance in the work. 
On the contrary, the writer was remarkable for the 
liberality of his religious sentiments, and has been 
praised by M. Garcia de Tassy for his impartiality. 
He was certainly a Hindu, but his mind had 
been enlarged by association with Muhammadans. 
Probably he was a Sikh at heart, for he 
wrote very highly of Bunak and his religion. 
Tlie paper noticed the valuable geographical 
information in the work and the writer's art m 
telling a story, and suggested that he mightbe 
described as the Indian Herodotus. The first part 
of the book had been rendered into Urdu by bher 
All Afses, but with additions and omissions that 
were not always improvements. Slier All s work 
had been translated into French by the Abbe 
Bertrand, aud into English by Captam boart, 
but it was desirable that the original should bs 
published in its entirety. This had been recom- 
mended by Colonel Lees, who had also suggested 
that part of it should be translated into English. 

Hbli.enic — (Annual Meeting, Momluy, June 18 ) 
PaoF. Jbub, who presided, in moving the adoption 
of the council’s repoit, gave a short account of the 
more important discoveries that have been mad* 
in Greek archaeology during the past year. 1 ne 
French archaeologists at Delphi have fou "“> 
among other things, the treasure house of the 
Athenians (which was built soon after the battle 
of Marathon), and marble slabs containing the 
now famous hymn to the Delphian Apollo. Ot 
this there are fourteen fragments in ad, the 
principal one containing some eighteen lines. Ihe 
musical notes are denoted by letters, which are 
sometimes tilted or turned upside down in order to 
supply more symbols. The clue to the interpreta¬ 
tion of these is found in a Greek writer named 
Alvpius. who distinguishes two systems of »otq. 
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tion, me for voices and the other for instruments 
—presumably the lyre and flute. There are 
specimens of both systems among the Delphian 
fragments. The date of the hymn is thought to 
be the third century n.c., and it is the most 
authentic and extended piece of Greek music as 
yet known. The British School at Athens have 
been investigating the course of the aqueduct in 
connoxion with the spring Caliirrhoe. In Cyprus 
the Trustees of tho British Museum havo under¬ 
taken the excavation of the necropolis of Amathus, 
while German explorers have been working in the 
plain of Troy. Prof. Armitage Robinson has 
been searching for Greek MSS. in Constantinople. 
In the library of St. Sofia he found none, but in 
another library he discovered about forty, which, 
however, do not seem to bo very valuable.—Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, iu seconding the leport, gave 
Fome particulars about tho damage caused to an¬ 
tiquities in Grecco by the recent earthquakes. 
Tho Parthenon Beems to havo suffered con¬ 
siderably. 


M ktkoroi.ooical. —( H r alnts<l<t/, June 20.) 

R. Inwards, E : q., in the chair.—Mr. R. H. Scott 
read a paper on “ Fogs reported with Strong 
Winds during tho Fifteen Years 187G-90 in the 
British Isles.” Out of a total of ) 'i > fogs, 108 were 
associated with cyclonic, and 27 with anticylonic 
conditions. The mnjority of tho fogs occurred 
with south westerly winds and with temperatures 
very close to the maximum for the day.—Mr. R. H. 
Curtis read a paper on “ Some Characteristic 
Features of Gales and Strong Winds.” After 
calling attention to the unsatisfactory state of 
snemometry, and after describing the “bridled” 
anemometer at Holyhead, Mr. Curtis stated that 
the greatest force of an individual gust which he 
had met with was registered in Deeembar, 1S9I, 
and amounted to a rate of 111 miles per hour, 
which with the old factor would be equivalent to a 
rate of about Kill miles. Gusts at a rate from 90 
to 100 miles per hour have many times been re¬ 
corded ; but the usual limit for gusts may ba 
taken to equal about 80 miles per hour, which 
on the old scale would ba equivalent to about 12o 
miles. Gales and strong winds differ in character 
very much ; and as the result of a prolonged study 
of their gcneial features as recorded by the 
“ bridled” anemometer, tho author has beeu able 
to group them into three general classes. He then 
described those gales which are essentially fqually 
in character, iu which the gusts constitute the 
main feature of the gale. In an average gale the 
ordinary gusts follow each other at intervals of 
about ten to twenty second", whilo tho extreme 
gusts occur at the rate of about one per minute. 
Another class of gales are those in which the 
velocity of the wind is tolerably steady. In the 
third class are gales which appear to be made up 
of two series of rapidly nieceeding equalla—the 
one series at a comparatively low rate of velocity, 
the other at a much higher one, the wind force 
shifting rapidly and very frequently from one 
series to the other. Mr. Curtis also stated that, 
on looking carefully over the anemometer records, 
he had not unfrequently found very distinctly 
marked a pr- longest pulsation in the wind force 
which recurs again and again with more or less 
regularity of perhaps twenty minutes or hnlf-au- 
hour iu some cases, and in others at longer 
ii tcrvals of about an hour more or les3. 


Historical— (Thursday, June 21.) 

H. E. Mallf.jf, Esq , in the chair.—Messrs. J. R. 
Temple and W. G. Johnson were elected fellows. 
A paper weis read bp M. Waldemar Ekedahl on 
‘‘The Causes of the Renewal of the War between 
England and France in 1803.’ ’ Sir James Ramsay, 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, and Mr. Duppa Lloyd took 
part in the discussion.— Dr. F. Liebermann, of 
Berlin, a corresponding feUow of the society, com¬ 
municated a text of the Coronation Charter of 
Henry I. This text, which is derived from the 
collation of twenty-eight important MSS., will be 
printed, with an English introduction, in the next 
Volume of the Society’s Transactions. 
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FINE ART. 

Chapters on Greek Dress. By Maria Milliog- 

ton Evans. Illustrated. (Macmillans.) 
This tasteful little volume of some eighty 
pages gives a clear and comprehensive view 
of a subject by no means easy. Much help 
is afforded by the numerous and well- 
chosen illustrations which supplement the 
text. It is the fate of books on antiquities 
to repeat illustrations that are themselves 
ancient, and in the present case many of 
the cute are old acquaintances. They all, 
however, fulfil a purpose; and some at any 
rate are new. 

Starting with Homeric garments, Lady 
Evans proceods to discuss the forms of dross 
prevalent in historic times. 13y help of a 
diagram, reminding one of Euclid, a good 
account is given of the so-called “ Dorian” 
chiton and its method of adjustment, an 
oporation demanding no small amount of 
care and dexterity in pinning. From 
this the “ Ionian ” chiton is broadly dis¬ 
tinguished as being a made-up garment 
and requiring no pins. 

In the case of the female figures dis¬ 
covered on the acropolis of Athens, the 
variety of patterns traced on each has 
been supposed to imply a corresponding 
number of separate garments. These differ¬ 
ences of surface, however, says Lady Evans, 

“ do not represent a difference of mateiial, 
and consequently a separate garment, but are 
attempts to show the various ways in which the 
same garment may appear owing to the folds 
which it assumes and the shape of the body it 
covers: falling in close fine folds ovor the 
chest and ghouldere, and ia larger freer style 
over llie legs.” 

The authoress finally deals with the outer 
garments of men and women, and especially 
the head-dress of females as illustrated by 
the coins of Syracuse. 

Greek dress may at first sight appear a 
simple matter. There was very little of it; 
and the chief difficulty must have been to 
keep up that little long. “ Half naked and 
quite Greek” seems true enough if we 
judge by works of art. But wo must allow 
for tho doctrine of “ heroic nudity,” and not 
suppose that the gilded youth of Athens 
were quite so independent of their tailors 
as they appear on the frirzs of the 
Parthenon. 

It is undoubtedly rash to question a 
lady’s views on feminine apparel, yet I 
find it difficult to accept the statement that 
“ the veils in Homer . . . may probably 
have been linen, inasmuch as wool would 
have been too heavy.” Surely the woollen 
“ clouds ” of Germany are lighter than any 
linen. 

Of ^obvious errors there are very foj^- 
On p. 14 !i&vji.aTOL is wrongly accented; 
“ armour ” on p. 44 should be arms; 
“apotygma” for apoptygma occurs on no 
fewer than seven pages. 

Talfourd Ely. 


THE AS IIMOLE AN MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual 
Report of the Visitors of tho Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford : — 

“ The year 1893 has been specially productive of 
acquisitions to the F eyptian and Early Greek 


sections of the museum. Thanks to the lu-r.ry 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie and his colleague Mr. il 
Martyn Keen aid, the more important ot a 
derived from the excavation of Khu u it, V, 
at Tel-*1-Amaina have been dt-twnU d in . 
Ashmolean Museum From their bulk it tar bee: 
impossible to exhibit more than a few spec in he is 
the old buildiiw; but when the new AfLiaol v 
building is completed, it is hoped that thsr wil’ V 
adequately displayed at the end tf the Fir.lt Kc.zi. 
This will make Oxfoid a centre of interest <c: 
what, from the European standpoint, owing tu in 
intimate connexion with Myki-naean culture, is t, 
most important epoch of Egyptian art. Int- r. t- 
ing Egyptian stelae from the North Temple at 
Wady Haifa have also been presented by O ot 
H. G. Lyons, R.E. 

“The unique collection of Hitt-u- seals in t'u 
Ashmolean Museum has been ernebed l y t* < 
remarkable acquisitions. One is the silver U v 
a seal, the other a haematite cylinder re pres err m 
the dedication of a child to Istar—a fitting 
to tho bilingual cylinder of Indiliinina. It is a 
masterpiece of the engraver's art, and is ii tt .-st 
ing not only from the subject, but from ' 
typical character of the costumes and a< sn < 
symbols. From its parallelism with the Indiiimr 
oylinder, it can be dated about 20 n> h <■. 

“During a visit to Greeco in the spring, ti • 
Keeper was able to secure a valuable serif" i 
ob jects illustrative of the Mykcaaeau and Primi¬ 
tive periods. Amongst these are the content" J. 
some early tombs from Amorgos, in which m’.y 
bronze implements are associated with ornament - 
of silver, steatite, and other mate rials, and witr 
an interesting aeries of primitive images of mars., 
and ivory, which seem to ba the prototypes ■ f 
later Greek forms. These finds probably iUr 
from the third millennium b c Ho was aiso 
to procure the contents of a Myk< uaeau Thol:- 
Hymettos, and a series of early terra-cotta tigut-s 
from Boeotia, illustrating the transition iron 
Myki'naeau to archaic Greek forms, and a brer; 
tripod-plate from Olympia, which must r.-.G: 
among the finest specimens of the geometric al -t-.v 
of metal work to be seen outside Gr- a 
T he series of Early Greek fibulae has been a.--' 
largely increased ; and some welcome accessions • 
this part of the collection, and the acquisition ■■ 
numerous stone implements, chiefly from the Hr -k 
i-lands, have b en due to the kind co-opera:l:t 
of Mr. John Myres, the Craven fellow, who L.u 
also presented some Hykcnaean gems from Ctrl 
and a primitive marble figure from Amorgos. 

“ important additions have beeu also :rsd- t 
the collection of Greek vases, among the rj:--i 
noteworthy being that on which the potter Oik-- 
heli i commemorates his handicraft, in a r.F 
examoter, the kylix with the name aud eFgv • : 
Kleinlas, the father of Alkibiadt 3 , and an II -i 
with the signature ot the artist Hermogenfs, ■> ' 
a white lekythos with a mourning scene of gr 
pathos from the Kerameikos at Athens. 

“The event of the year, however, in this leper, 
ment has been the publication of an ill n ft rat : 
Vase Catalogue by Prof. Gardner, with ft. 
drawings of the more important pieei-s by Mr 
Anderson The Keeper has also co operat. d - 
the work, and has supplied a special section oe ; v 
vases procured by him at Gela (Terrano™ 
Sicily, and on the forms of sepulture with wi 
they were associated. Tho publication of the 1 a- 
Catalogue is the more a subject for cournu. 
lation, that o^f&w years since the A<Fm. a 
Museum-had practically no va.-e c:'.k '■ 
to catalogue. The policy of concentn'r. 
tlrfarcbaeological collections of the l uiv-r : 
the Ashmolean Museum, and the great i' 
made on the part of the Museum it a. if nr 
years to add to the collection of Greek v 
which, more almost than any other serif" • 
objects, are here of direct educational vil i.,! r 
thus borne weloome fruit. Tho vase <_'!<.’• 
has been re-arranged in accordance win 
Catalogue. 

“A further subject for congratn'ati::! m*: 
the fact that Dr. Fortnum is at pr «mt if' 
in drawing up a Catalogue of the a if 
collection of Italian Majolica present 1 by • 
the Museum, which it is to be hop -4 r ’• 
form the material for a new volume <7 t! <■ 
f)mnirnsr. Tn Fs bearing rr, M.l 
our collections, the ooqi.i-Uiuij b- - 
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<«.ii Italo-Greek terra-cotta 1 imp, found at Vico 
i±'< l'ienfe, is of groat interest. It bears a relief of 
11 Bearded Satyr drinking, which is in every detail 
t bo original of a Krnascenco bronze r.lief in Hr. 
P’ortuum's collection formerly attributed to 
3->onatcllo.” 


CO RR ES POND E NCE. 

TWO CltALl'AEAN STATUES IN THE OUlLPHALI. 
MUSEUM. 

London ; June 21. 1S91 


days. During nearly half a century, it 
seems, Mr. Webb had devoted himself to tho 
silver coins of England, from the Conquest 
down to the Jubilee year of the present reign. 
In particular, he had acquired almost a com¬ 
plete set of the numerous pieces issued in the 
time of Charh s I., though wo do not observe 
an example of the Aberystwith groat with the 
error C11UITO. The beauty of preservation of 
most of the coins is as remarkable as the great 
number of unpublished types. 


In the Guildhall Museum are two broken 
Clialdaean statues, without insetiption, con¬ 
cerning which I should like to say a few 
words, in the hope that some Assyiiulogist may 
Le able to throw some light on them. 

The first is a seated figure of green diorite. 
This figure is shown in the same posture as the 
statue of “Gudea”in De >Sarzec s D' : couvertea 
eti ChuhlSe (pi. 9). The dress has a kind of 
fringe like the statue of Gudca, and reaches 
down to a little above the ankle. The head is 
missing, and so are the arms; but, taking all 
tilings into consideration, it may possibly 
belong to one of the early kings of Chaldaea, 
perhaps Gudea himself. 

By the kindness of Mr. Charles Welch, the 
principal librarian, I am enabled to give the 
lollowing measurements :— 

Breadth of back . 1ft. (jin.. 

Bottom of dress ... 1ft. mu. 

From back to front . 1ft. 7an. 

Total height.2ft. -1tin. 

Circumference, including dress ... 5ft. Lin. 

The second statue is of black diorite. which 
we know was a favourite stone of Gudea’s, and 
which be obtained from the Wady Maghara. 
This statue, of which ouly the feet remain, is 
represented in au erect position, similar to 
Gudea on pi. 10 of De Sarztrc's work. 

The following measurements may bo of some 
use in comparing these sta'ues with those in 
the Louvre: — 

Circumference . lift. 9iu 

Length of foot . ltt. 4Mn. 

Total height . 1ft. lOjiu. 

It would be interesting to know where these 
figures came from, especially as at the present 
moment great interest is taken iu the remains 
of Southern Chaldaea. 

H. W. Menuf.poiit. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The annual conversazione of the Royal 
Academy will he held at Burlington House on 
Tuesday next, July 3. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: at the Rembrandt Head Gallery, Vigo- 
street, some new pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and a proof of Mr. Frank Short’s mezzotint after 
the picture entitled “ Mount Vesuvius from 
the Bay of Naples ” ; at the Clifford Galleries, 
Haymarket, a collection of oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings. 


The Bibiiotbei|ue Nationale has recently 
acquired a collection of primitive Greek coins 
iu electruni, which were found together in the 
island of Samos. According to M. Ernest 
Babelou, their dato cannot be later than the 
middle of the seventh ceutu-y li u. , and they 
are thus among the ve-y earliest examples of 
coined money. They bear various devices— 
the head of a lion, a flying eagle, an eagle 
devouring a hare, a rose, a ram lying down, Ac. 
They are all struck, with mathematic precision, 
from stators to obols, according to tho Eub >ie 
standard of 17’52 grammes to the stater. M. 
Babelou therefore infers that tho so-called 
Euboie standard must have originated in 
Samos, whence it was imported to Euboea, and 
afterwards spread throughout the Greek world. 

Part IV. of Archm'login Omnirntit (Henry 
Frowde) contains several interesting articles. 
Mr. Perceval London concludes his notes on 
the heraldry of the colleges. We are told that 
the tierced marshalling, to represent three 
founders—as in tbe ease of Brasenose, Corpus, 
and Lincoln—is peculiar to Oxford. Con¬ 
cerning the arms of New College there seems 
to be some doubt. It seems that the original 
arms of Winchester College was “ sable three 
lilies arg.,” whence it is possible that Wayn- 
ilete borrowed the coat of Magdu'en. By the 
way, thero is no proof that Wuynflete was 
educated at Winchester, as here stated. But 
tho familiar coat of “ two chevronels sable 
between three ro?es gules,” now used by both 
Winchester and New, is found on Wykeham’s 
seal when he was only Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and is practically identical with that of the 
Oxfordshire Wykebams, whose remotest 
ancestor is 6.iid to have lived in the time of 
King John. The arms assumed by Jesus are 
severely criticised, as being without any 
authority : and under Trinity we are informed 
that, though the heads on the shield aro those 
of griffins, the heads in the crest are dragons, a 
very considerable distinction. In another 
paper, Mr. C. Oman examines tho military 
pictures in Rouse’s Lifoof Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, father-in-law of the King¬ 
maker, with a view to ascertaining what light 
they throw upon tho armour and weapons used 
in the Wars of the Roses ; and Mr. F. 
Haverfield discusses the vexed question of 
“Britannia Prima,” in connexion with an 
inscription of the fourth century recently 
discovered at Cirencester. 


The French Government have purchased 
from the Salon for the Luxembourg the 
following English pictures : “ Forging the 
Anchor,” by Mr. Stanhope Forbes; “ Bene- 
dieite,” by Mr, J. H. Lorimer; and “Before 
the Setting Sun,” by Mr. Denovan Adams. 

Among recent additions to the National 
Gallery are :—a small Gerard Don, said to be 
a portrait of Anna Maria Schurrman; and a 
signed picture in its original frame by Filippo 
Mazznola, the father of Parmigianino, repre¬ 
senting the Virgin and Child, with two Saints. 

What is called only the first portion of tho 
collection of coins of the late Henry Webb, 
of Redhill, will be sold next week by Messrs. 
Sotheby, the sale lasting altogether for five 


THE STAG E. 

[ The first performance of Mr. Malcolm Sala- 
man's new piece is appointed for Monday next, 
at tbe Haymarket. The evening run of Mr. 
Grundy’s “ Bunch of Violets ” will not, how¬ 
ever, for the present, be interfered with. 

Somewhat tardily we have to record what 
is now indeed the continued success of “ Arms 
and the Man ” at the Avenue. It is very cha¬ 
racteristic of Mr. Bernard Shaw, its lively and 
distinguished author, and never more charac¬ 
teristic than in tho many moments in which, 
while it inclines you to sympathetic laughter, 
you are, after all, not quite sure whether you 
were not meant to take the thing seriously. 
Mr. Shaw, you see, is by no means above being 
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a literary artist—still less is he above being 
funny; but when we have admired tho clever¬ 
ness and joined in the fun, “ Was that tho 
way,” we involuntarily ask ourselves, “in 
which wo were meant to see it?” Tiie scene 
is laid at the period of tho turmoils between 
Bulgaria and Servia: so it would seem—but 
our history on the point does not pretend to 
accuracy. Russia is Bulgaria’s friend; and 
Servia is served by, among others, an intelli¬ 
gent mercenary, one Captain Bluntschli — 
played excellently by Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
That chocolate-cream soldier—who takes his 
responsibility s lightly, iu a war most of whose 
incidents prompt Mr. Bernard Shaw to mockery 
—is. lute in the piece, engaged to he married 
to Rnna Petkoif, who has sheltered him, and 
Rama is played by Miss Alma Murray with 
delicate perception and rare grace, Miss Murray 
delivering ber mock heroics with all her wonted 
mastery of diction, and presenting every phase 
of the character with her accustomed aud dis¬ 
tinguished charm. A Bulgarian to whom 
Rsma had previously been plighted is played 
by Mr. Nuteombe Gould, with the discretion 
aud quiet authority we have often likod. Mr. 
James Welch, Mrs. binaries Calvert, and Miss 
Floreneo Farr, do much to compass a com¬ 
pleteness of interpretation for a piece which is 
so bright as to be deserving of ull that can bo 
done for it by the actor’s art. “ Arms and the 
Man ” marks certainly a stage of progress in 
the literary career of an author who has been 
a little too much disposed, iu the past at least, 
to give up to tho Fabian Society what was 
meant, not perhaps for mankind, but at any 
rato for the London public. 

Mr. Willard appeared on Monday night 
at the Avenue, in that which has lieeu one of 
his greatest successes in America, Mr. J. M. 
Barne s Scottish farce or comedy, “ The Pro¬ 
fessor’s Love Story.” 


MUSIC. 

THE HANDEL EESTIVAL. 

To everything there is a season; aud now is 
the appointed time to render homage to the 
greatest but one of the composers < f the first 
half of the eighteenth century. ll .ndelwas 
not only great then, but is so still. He spoke, 
as did Bach, in the language of his day ; but 
his genius enabled him to deliver a message 
which, in spite of the many changes in musical 
art, is still a real, living one. Of course, 
among the thousands that Hacked to the 
Crystal Palace during the last week, many 
went in obedience to fashion, or to wile away 
along summers day; but tho majority, because 
they love Handel, and, according to their 
measure of capacity, feel the power of his 
genius. We are certainly in favour of abolish¬ 
ing tho “ Messiah ” at provincial festivals, and 
making use of the precious time to introduce 
one of the less known oratorios of the master, 
or even a novelty; but at the Palace it forms 
a solemn and appropriate opening to the 
Festival, just as “ Israel ” forms an imposing 
close. The “ Selection ” day is always more 
or less of a disappointment: not because 
the selection itself is actually bad, but 
because so little can be done to illus¬ 
trate the noble series of works of which 
the audience can read the titles dis¬ 
played in the central transept above the 
orchestra. Favourite solos have to be intro¬ 
duced for the sake of the vocalists, and some 
familiar choruses for the sake of the audience. 
And then, proud of his army of 220 violinists, 
Mr. Manns made them play on Wednesday 
the familiar Sonata in A. It was certainly a fair 
performance, aud, on the whole, much enjoyed 
by tbe listeners; yet, from a high-art point of 
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view, such a thing ought not to be allowed. 
lVotests have been made in past years, but in 
vain. 'l’he novelties included the stalely 
choruses, “ Let our Glad Songs,” “O celebrate 
His Sacred Name,” and the “ Allelujih,” from 
“Deborah”; “How dark, O Lord, are Thy 
Decrees,” from “ Jephthah ”; Viuto <■ L'Amor,” 
from “ Ottone” ; and the Concerto in D, No. 6 , 
of the Coucerti Grossi, for strings, oboes, bas- | 
soons, and organ. By the way, the second 
movement in D Minor of this Concerto is also 
to be found in the third Harpsichord Suite, and, 
with very slight changes, in the fourth of the 
Bocond set of Organ Concertos published after 1 
Handel’s death. 

The performance of the “ Messiah ” on j 
Monday was one of tho most impressive ever I 
heard at these' Festivals. The choir is 
magnificent, though truth compels us to say 
that the male singers are finer than the female. 
Having said this, we may add that the tone of 
the choir is of rich quality, and not lacking, at 
the right moments, in power. There is no 
need to describe the performance in detail. The 
vocalists were Mme. Albani, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Santley. 
They all sang well, and were well received, 
especially Mr. Santley, who quite surpassed 
himself. On Wednesday, Mme. Albani sang 
“From mighty Kings”—well, of course, 
though not altogether in Haudelian style. 
Mme. Melba’s rendering of “ Let the bright 
Seraphim” was marked by great power, and, 
at the same time, great case ; the fine trumpet 
playing of Mr. Morrow deserves recognition. 
Mr. Ben Davies sang "Waft her, Angels” 
smoothly, but his reading of “Deeper and 
deeper still” was tame. Mr. Lloyd scored a 
silent success in ‘ ‘ Sound an Alarm.” Mr. Santley 
sang “ Honour and Arms ” with wonderful fire. 
Mr. Walther W. nedgcook played the Concerto 
extremely well. The choir was again excellent, 
particularly in “How dark, O Lord,” one of 
llundel’s characteristic choruses. Mr. Manns 
and bis splendid band did themselves full 
justice. The National Anthem was sung on 
the Monday, and the Dead March in “Saul” 
was played on Wednesday in memory of 
President Carnot. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


is brimful of humour and cleverness; it was' i 
admirably performed under the composer’s I 
direction, and loudly applauded. M. Osar i 
Thompson gave a dull reading of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto ; his intonation was far from | 1 
perfect. Mme. Sophie Mcnter and M. | 

S tpellnikoff displayed great technical skill on j 
t .vo fine Steiuway pianofortes; but Liszt’s 
“Concerto Pathctique” is not interesting, and 
certainly not pathetic. I 

The recent discovery at Delphi of a portion 
of a Paean to the Pythian Apollo, with musical 
notation belonging to the third century n.r., 
lias, naturally, revived interest in ancient 
Greek music; and Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, ! 
therefore, chose the right moment to read a ' 
short paper on the subject at Queen's Hall on 
Monday afternoon. He gave a programme of 
Greek music, including not only the Hymn to 
Apollo, but also all other existing remains. It 
commenced with the music to a portion of 
Pindar’s first Pythian Ode (-47-4 n.r.) first pub- j 
lished by Kircher in his Musurgia in lli'iO, | 
who claimed to have discovered it in a very 1 
ancient MS. of Pindar’s works in the Library 
of the Monastery of St. Saviour, near Messina. 
The library in question has been searched, but 
no trace of the MS. in question discovered ; 
yet, as Mr. Williams justly remarked, there 
seems no reason why Kircher should have 
mado an untrue statement. Then came the 
Ilymu to Apollo, followed by various frag¬ 
ments belonging to the second century A.n. 
All this music was sung by Mr. W. 
H. Wing, accompanied on tho pianoforte by 
Mr. Williams. One might be critical and say 
that the accompaniment was modern, but it 
was deemed advisable to support the voice 
parts. The difficulties of reproducing music 
even so recent, in comparison, as that of Handel 
and Bach are great, for their scores are imper¬ 
fect, or include instruments now obsolete; in 
the case of Greek music the difficulties are far 
greater, and Mr. Williams deserves praise for 
his interesting experiment. The Hymn to 
Apollo is remarkably quaint, while the chro¬ 
matic element in it forms a marked feature; 
the diatonio character of the later specimens, 
which b* long to a period when Greek musical 
art was on the decline, stands in striking 


contrast. And not only was the Mper'um 
interesting, but the brief review of the lr.i'o 
that has been preserved of breek music was 
most acceptable, now that there seems a possi¬ 
bility of that little becoming larger. 

“Siegfried” was performed at Drir-y Liu 
last Saturday, and attracted a large audience • 
Frau Klafsky was very fine, both in von v n 
gesture, as Brunnhilde, and Herr Mai Aivary 
as Siegfried appeared to great advantage ? , 
far as we know him, this is one of bis best r 
MM. Wiegand (Der Wanderer, and Mr. David 
Bispliara (Alberieb) rendered useful -enee. 
Herr Kodemund took the d'ulieult part of 
Mime; ho acted well, though there a a- s 
tendeuey all through to overdo the part—t- 
put, as the French say, In jmu‘> - r /<« 
Herr Lohse again conducted, bat the band wy 
still rough. Of course, in imp" tart urt-"c 
such as that of “ Siegfried,” any sliortcsri'-cgi 
are at once perceived. 


MUSI'' NOTES. 

Mr. Alfred Scuulz-Ccrtics uuuouikm tl.-» 
orchestral concerts to be given at Q'-'-' 1 ' r 
Hall next November. The first will w.i 
ducted by Herr Siegfried Vaguer, and L** 
other two by lforr Felix Motil. Mi. Cu'.ii- 
hopes to arrauge with Madams Magnet ■'' L 
the performance of some important sections 
“ Parsifal.” The debut of the sou l, ‘ “l" 1,41 1 
W agnor as conductor will, of corns;. he 
event of special interest ; ami lDrr M jUI ' 
also bo a welcome guest. 
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MFSIC OF THE WEEK. 


The last Philharmonic Concert of the season 
took place at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday', 
June 21. The programme included three 
novelties; hut owing to tho late arrival of the 
band parts, Vincenzo Ferrari’s “Ariosto” Over¬ 
ture could not be given. The concert com¬ 
menced with Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony " From 
tho New World” (Op. 95). It seems that the 
composer wishes to establish a “ distinctively 
American style”; and, hence, his themes are 
“ written in the manner and spirit of in¬ 
digenous tune as found in negro and Indian 
airs.” The great composers were always 
fascinated by folk-music, and that inrtuence 
is specially noticeable in the works of Haydn 
and Schubert, though it may be described as an 
indirect one. Dvorak selects, or rather imitates, 
with deliberate intention; but negro themes as 
subject-matter for a Symphony seem—judging 
from the specimen before us—as much out of 
place as a bull in a china-shop. No one doubts 
the composer’s power of making the best use 
of his material: he is great in the art of 
development, and also in that of colouring. 
But the Symphony, the highest form of instru¬ 
mental music, seems to demand subjects of 
greater dignity and earnestness. Why did not 
Dvorak write a Negro Rhapsody or Fantasia? 
The two middle movements of his Symphony, 
the Largo and Scherzo, are the most interesting, 
and, as music proper, the most characteristic. 
Dr.Mackenzie's Nautical Overture “Britannia,” 
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